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. PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES WHILE BINDING. 

\ ' German Army Bill will add, It is now estimated, 700,000 men to the war strength of the 
S.»irmv, the initial cost (apart liom annual charges) being not less than 280,000,000 marks 
. 414 , 000 , 000 ). (Berlin, Jim. 36th.) 

London, New Suffragan Bishop Of. The Times (Jan. 27th) states that it is informed that 
;hft newSuftragan Bishop will take Institle from Marlborough, and not, as previously announced, 
tsora Guildford. Dr. Earle received the lion. D.D. of Oxford University, Jail. 26th. 

Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race has been fixed-f 01 Saturday, March 04 th. 

Rochester, Very Rev. Tae Dean Of (designate), D.D. conferred by Archbishop of 
.‘antei Durj’. (Jan. 261’!.) * 
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Abbreviations, List of. 

Distinction. 


See Letters of 




A. &, C. Sewage Process. So called from the 
fact tnat Alum, blood, and Clay are used as the 
purifying ingredients: see Sewage, ed. ’86. 

Abduction. The law takes' cognisance of 
the abduction of (1) child, (2) ward, (8) wife, 
(4) females in general. With regard to (1), the 
parent is held to suffer no wrong as such, 
but the law assumes the relation of a master 
and servant between parent and child, and he 
may sue for loss ot services. In the case of a 
man’s daughter enticed away and seduced, he 
is not called upon to prove the* services, and 
the £iry take his dishonour into consideration 
in assessing damages. (3). May be either by 
persuasion or violence (though as she can¬ 
not legally consent the law always supposes 
force). The husband has a common-law action 
for damages (not for recovery), and the offender 
may be imprisoned for two years, and be 
fined, at the pleasure of the Clown. (4). See 
cd. ’87, also Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
and consult Sir James Stephen's “Digest of 
the Criminal Law,” Articles 261 and 262. 

Abd-ul-Hamid II., Sultan of turkey. Is the 
fourth son ol Abd-ul-Medjid; b. August 6th, 1842. 
He was proclaimedfjulum in succession to his 
brother Murad V., who was deposed in conse¬ 
quence of his mental incapacity (August 31st, 
1876). Under the rule ol Abd-ul-Hamid the 
Ottoman Empire has experienced reverses 
through her last war with Russia, The results 
ot that conflict, which led to the Treaty of 
Berlin, 1878 (q.v.), are well known. Since then 
the Sultan has been alternately under the influ¬ 
ence of one or other of the Great Powers. The 
war in Egypt and the Soudan and the recent 
Bulgarian crisis aie in the public recollection. 
In each case the diplomacy of*the Sultan has 
been guided largely by that of the foreign 
representatives at his court. 

Abecedarians, a sixteenth-century German 
anabaptist sect, who, claiming diiect inspira¬ 
tion from God, denied the value of all human 
learning. See ed. '87. 

Abel, Sir Frederick Augustus, C.B., D.C.tt, 

-F.K.S., b. 1827, is chemist to the War Depart¬ 
ment, chemical referee to the government, a 
member of the Royal .Engineers’ Committee, 
associate member of the Oi£nance Committee, 
Past President of the Institute of Chemistry, 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, of the 
Chemical Society, and Society of Telegraph 
Engineers and Electricians; Royal Medallist 
for researches in explosives, member of the 
Royal Commission on accidents in mines, ana 
hon. member of the Institutes of Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers. He was commissioner 
to the Electrical Exhibition at Vienna in 1883, 
and was knighted in that year. He is a 


vice-president of the Society of Arts, and the 
secretary of the Imperial Institute (?,«.>. 
Aberdeen University. See Universities. 

Absentees. Land lo i ds who Straw their rents' 
from estates on which they do not reside. 
Ireland has especially suffered from these. 
Dean Swift, in his “ Drapier’s Letter" (VII.) 
and “Short View of the State of Ireland, 
and Bp. Berkeley in the Querist, specially de¬ 
nounce the practice. See more fully ed. ’87. ■ 

Abyssinia. Called Habcsh by the Turks, 
Mokadah and JEthiopia by its inhabitants. A 
country of North Alrica, occupying a highland 
region S.W. of the Red Sea. Estimated,area 
150,000 square miles; pop. 3,000,000. Capital 
Gondar. The country is made up of many 
semi-independent small states, belonging to 
three great divisions: Tigrtf in the north, 
Amhara central, Shoa in the south. The 
capital of Shoa is Askobor, and - its outlet 
the Gulf of Taj urah. Abyssinian trade passes 
through Adowa, capital of Tigrfe, to the port 
Massowah, now Italian. Contains the sources 
of the Blue Nile, Atbara, and Mareb rivers, 
the first of which flows out of great lain 
Dembea, or Tsana, 60 miles by as- Surface 
tablelands, 6,000 to 9,000 fe.et, broken by deep 
ravines, summits rising to 15,200 feet. Three 
distinct zones of elevation, roughly to be de¬ 
scribed as tropical, temperate, and highland. 
Temperate zone chief scene of industry and 
habitation. Government monarchical, and a 
sort of feudal military system obtains. Re¬ 
ligion a*curious Judaised foim of Christianity. 
Manufactures limited to coarse cotton and 
woollen cloths, leather, pottery, and some iron, 
steel, and other metal articles. Exports are 
ivory, gold dust, musk, coffee, and some-other 
productions. Imports are arms, Persian car¬ 
pets and silks, French velvet, and broadcloth. 
Venetian beads, etc. The language of court 
and commerce is Amharic. People a mixed 
race: Semitic or Arabic type most prevalent; 
colour yellow-brown to black. There are Mo¬ 
hammedans, and Jews called Falaahas. The, 
last profess descent direct from King Solomon, 
They are exclusive, more moral than the rests©f 
the population, number about 350,000, and are 
the principal agriculturists and manufacturers 
of Abyssinia. There is a despised aboriginal 
race called Waito dwelling round Dembea, 1 
The country has possessed some civilisation 
from ancient times, but has retrograded. The 
families of Mohammed and his partisans took re*; 
fuge here after tne Hegira, ana were hospitably 
received. In the sixteenth century Portuguese 
colonists obtained a footing, introducing some 
arts, but were expelled in 1633. The fine 
castellated palace of Gondar, now a ruin, was 
built by them. In 1866 the tyrant Lij Kasyc# 
Theodores, gained power over the entire coumey.. 
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He imprisoned Englishmen, and a force under 
Xard Napier was sent to chastise him. It reached 
the fortress of Hasdai*, -wwiere a decisive battle 
was fought (1868), resulting in Theodore's 
defeat and suicide. Prince Kasa, of Tigrfe, then 
obtained British assistance, and now, as 
.Johannes XL, rules over Tigrfe and Amhara. 
Shea, lift lately virtually independent^ under 
|Cing Mltaelek, is now finder the suzerainty of 
Negus Johannes. During the Soudan cam¬ 
paign Admiral Hewitt and others visited 
Johannes, and an understanding between him 
and the British Government was arrived at. 
|{e sent an army under General Ras Aloula to 
the relief of Xassala. A battle was fought at 
JCufeit, Sept. 33rd, 1885, when Osman Digma’s 
army was broken up by the Abyssinian forces. 
Daring 1887 various conflicts took place between 
Abyssinian forces and those of Italy at Maasowah 
(y.v,), and further difficulties are (’88) to be ex¬ 
pected. Consult De Cosson’s “ Abyssinia." 

“ Academy.” A weekly review of literature, 
‘Science, and art (v#.); estab. 1869. Its chief 
Characteristic is that the articles are signed 
i>y the writers, and it has always devoted a 
large proportion of its space to branches of 
unremunerative learning, especially philology 
and oriental studies. Its founder and first 
editor was Dr. C. E, Appleton (d. 1879). Its 
present editor is Hr. J. B. Cotton (q.v.) 

Acadia. The name of Nova Beotia while it 
remained a French colony.* 

Accumulator a. See Electricity. 

Act of Union with Ireland. See Ireland. 
Address, Forms of. -bee Forms. 

Addresses to the Crown are from either the 
parliament or the people. Both houses regu¬ 
larly move addresses to the crown m answer 
to the royal speech at the commencement of the 
session ; and the debate on these addresses has 
.grown into being the formal occasion for ex¬ 
pressing approval of or dissatisfaction with the 
ministerial policy put iorward in the royal 
epeech. Addresses from individuals (usually 
■ petitions for pardons or for redress of griev¬ 
ances), have been tendered to the monarch 
from the earliest times, though there seems to 
hove been no precedent for addresses on poll 
tical points until 1640 (Charles I.). The right 
of petition, limited by an Act of 1662 against 
tumultuous petitioning, was confirmed by the 
House of Commons in 1710, when it was voted 
that petitions to the king from any subject were 
admissible, “for the calling, sitting, and dis¬ 
solving parliaments, and for the redressing of 
grievances.” This law is still in force. 

Adelaide. Capital of S. Australia ( q.v .); pop. 
{including suburbs) 128,377; on St. Vincent Gulf. | 

Aden, an Arabic word signifying “paradise.” 
It a town and territory on the south coast of 
Yemen, Arabia, no miles east of the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, and is a British dependency. 


* town is here, occupying an ancient crater, sur¬ 
rounded by rocks rising to 1,776 feet, and is 
strongly fortified. This, the original posses¬ 
sion, has an area of 5 sq. m. The opposite 
peninsula of Little Aden, territory stretching 
'3 miles inland, and the village ofShaikOthman, 
now form part of the dependency. It is a hot 
and arid place, but the climate is not unhealthy. 
Rain falls about once in three years, and is 
vntrirBd jn vast reservoirs. But there are copious 
.Wells at Shaik Oilman, and water is now being 


conducted {hence to the town.—A Resident acts 
as military and civil governor, subsidiary to 
thy Government of Bompay, The fortifications, 
wuich are to be strengthened, are garrisoned 
by an adequate force. Tljp harbour is a very 
fine one, and is touched at by 1,500 ships 
annually. It is a coaling station for our nafy. 
Aden has a large commerce, being the 
entrepot of trade for surrounding countries. 
The chief ai tides are coflee, spices, gums, 
perfumes, dyes, feathers, etc. Average value 
of imports £2,000,000; exports £1,300,000; re¬ 
venue £83,000; expenditure £133,000.—Subject 
to Aden are the islands of Perim, Kuria-Muria, 
Socotra, and the port oi Berbers with the 
adjacent Somali coast. — Historically Aden 
possesses some interest. For several cen¬ 
turies prior to the discovery oi the Cape 
route to India it was the emporium of imfnense 
commerce. Its prosperity and fine climate 
then gained it the name it bears; but after¬ 
wards it fell into ruin and decay. In 1838 the 
East India Co. arranged to purchase it from 
the native ruler, but owing to his treachery 
were obliged to capture it by force the follow¬ 
ing year. Little Aden and Shaik Othrnan wete 
acquired in 1882. For statistics see British 
Empire, etc. ftable). 

Adler, Hermann, Ph.D., M.A., Delegate 
Chief Kabbi, son ot the Chief Rabbi, Dr. NaOna.i. 
M. Adler was b. in Hanover, 1839. Educated at 
University Coll., Lond., B.A. Lend. University 
’50, Ph.D. Leijisic’fii. Was appointed Principal 
of the Jews' College in ’63, and Minister of the 
Jewish Synagogue at Bayswater in '64. Dr- A* 
has contributed much to periodical literature, 
and is the author of several works of « contro¬ 
versial character, including a reply v« Dr. 
Colenso's “Cntioism of the Pentateuch,” and 
“ Sermons on Passages in the Bible on which 
Christian Theologians base their Faith.” 

Administrations and Ministers of Great' 
Britain. See Ministries. 

Admiralty, The. A department of the 
executive Government for supei intending the 
building, maintenance, and manning of the 
Navy and Naval Reserve. It is supplied with 
funds by the vote of the Hou-'e of Commons 
appropriated to its several needs. The arming 
01 the Navy was, till 1886, in the hands of the 
Ordnance Department ol the War Office ; but, 
owing to the inconvenience and scandals 
arising, it was last year transferred to the 
Admiralty. The office is administered by a 
First Lord (Right Hon. Lord George Hamil¬ 
ton, M.P.), First Naval Lord, four Naval Lords, 
a Civil Lord, a First Secretary, and a Pei- 
nrnnent Secretary. 

Admiralty and War Office Bites. A Select 
Committee of the House oi Commons was 
(Mar. 4 th, 1887 ), appointed to reoonsider the 
Siane and proposals for an AcTmiralty and War 
Offioe, and to report whether some or all of the 
existing buihdings might with advantage be 
retained. In their report (presented June 15th), 
the C. set forthrihat the execution of the de¬ 
signs for the proposed buildings for a new 
Admiralty and War Office, selected in ‘84, in¬ 
volved the demolition of the present Admiralty 
and all the other offices and houses standing on 
the Spring Gardens site. Upon the land thus 
cleared it was proposed to erect a lofty stone 
structure, capable of containing under one roof 
all the departments *>oth of the Admiralty and 
War Office, which edifice was estimated to cost 
£700,000. The carrying out of the scheme would 




have incidentally secured the great benefit of as follows(a) General statutes relating to 
providing a roattwa# which would have carried the adulteration of drugs, food, or drink, This 
the Mall forward into Charing Cross. The C. head comprises tlie”B* ?. of Food andriDruft? - 
having taken evidence, came to the conclusion Act 187 #, with the amending Act 1878, The' 
that the scheme should be abandoned. They former ot these repealed allprevious legislation 
were satisfied that by making additions to the on the subject, and was itself based on the 
present Admiralty all the requirements of that report of a Commissiqp. issued in 1874. Th<j^ 
department might be suitably provided for; two Acts (1875 and 1879) taken together p«H 
that this woik, including some repairs and hibit the mixing of food $>r drugs with ifijurious 
improvements to the existing building, could ingredients for the purpose of sale, under * 
be done at a moderate cost, and might be com- penalty not exceeding JLs° for the first offence, . 
pleted within two, or at most three years; tfyst or smJmonths' lmprisot rnent with hard labour 
a*v«ry large reduction of expense for buildings for a subsequent offence. They prohibit the 
would thus be secured; "and to this must be sale of any food or drug not of the quality 
added, as against the cost of erecting a new demanded by the purchaser, under a penalty • 
War Office, the value, estimated at ^266,000, of not exceeding ;£so. But this provision is sqb- 
the portions of the Spring Gardens site which ject to certain special exceptions, and to a 
vvoukk be presetved alter providing for the general exception in favour of the seller who, 
suggested additions to the Admit alty and for informs the purchaser of the*true quality of 
the opening ol ihe Mall into Charing Cross, the article sold. The Act provides (a) for 
The C. therefore recommended that the entire the appointment of public analysts, who dpoq 
official staff of the Admiralty and War Office payment of a smalt fee are to analyse any 
respectively should each, as soon as possible, article of food or drug submitted to them by a 
be placed under one roof; and that the two purchaser or by an officer of health, inspector 
buildings should be situated at no great distance ol nuisances, of weights and measures, or of 
from each other; but they thought the=e re- maikets, or a police constable acting under, 
commendations could be carried out, and a great erders of the local authority. The local autho- 
saving of money and time couid Jie secured, by nty referred to is, in the City of London the 
adopting other plans instead of those which had Commissioners of Sewers, in the Metropolis' 
been referred to them for consideration, and a vestry, and elsewhere a town council or * 
"they found that the main buildings of the court of quarter sessions. Upon receiving 
Admiralty might with advantage be retained, the analyst's certificate showing that an offence 
They furthei recommended that steps should against the Act has been committed, the person 
be at once taken to insure greater economy and who'caused the analysis to be made may take 
efficiency by bringing the clerks of caehdepart- sutmnaiy proceedings against the vendor of the 
ment to work together in greater numbeis and defective article, it is no defence that the 
in iewer rooms, and that the estimate of accorn- vendor sold the article as he bought it, unless 
modation required lor the staff of the two offices he had a written warranty that it was such at 
should be based upon such rearrangements, the time when he bought it, and had no reason 
The proposal to abandon the building scheme to believe that facts were otherwise. It is ho 
was adopted, and compensation was granted by defence to say that the article was purchased 
Parliament 111 respect ol the plans, bee Finance expressly for analysis, ( b ) Statutes relating 
(Civil Service Esrmmes). to some particular article of food, etc. Of these 

Admiralty Courts. The Court of Admiralty the most important is the Bread Act of 1888 , 
was erected by Edward III. for the trial of which punishes the adulteration of bread, corn 
maritime causes, and had jurisdiction to try meal, or flour. These statutes are numerous, 
and determine all such causes, causes arising and in pat ts obsolete, (c) Statutes relating to 
wholly upon (Tie sea and not withm the boun- the adulteration of seeds. This head comprises 
jdaries of any county, as well as to decide the Act of 1869 , and the amending Act of 1878 , 
upon prizes made at sea and booty taken in By these Acts to kill or to dye any seeds, or to 
war. From the sentence of the Admiralty judge sell any seed so killed or dyed, with intent to 
an appeal lay at one time to a court known as defraud, is an offence punishable with fine, 
the Court of Delegates, and at a later time to Advocate, The Lord, alias King’s or Queen's 

the sovereign in council. The principles of Advocate, is the chief legal officer ot the Crown 
the law administered by the Court of Admiralty in Scotland. He corresponds to the Attorney- 
were drawn laigely from the civil law and from General in England. His earliest functions 
the laws of foreign maritime powers. By the are obscure, but since the sixteenth century 
judicature Act of 1873 this court was merged in he has filled the post of public prosecutor in 
the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division Scotland. The duties of Secretary of State for 
of the High Court ol Justice. From judgments Scotland were transferred to him when the 
given in that Division the appeal is fiistiy to special office was abolished in the reign of 
the Court of Appeal and secondly to the House George 11 . In the House of Commons in 
of Lords. In the year 1863 a limited jurisdiction which he always—though not ax o^iefo—sits, 
in Admiralty causes was conferred upon the he replies to ail Scotch questions and takes 
county courts held in the neighbourhood of charge of all Scotch measures. He has a title 
the sea. The Admiralty Co V'ts are practically of Right Honourable by courtesy, and site 
confined to hearing civil causes, their criminal within the bar (otherwise confined to peers of 
jurisdiction having long since become obsolete, the realm and the Solicitor-General) in the Court 
Adowa. Capital of Tigre, in Abyssinia (q.v.). of Session. The present Lord Advocate is Mr. 
AdullamitOB ■ A derisive comparison with J, H. A. Macdonald, 
the refugees who went to the cave of Adullam, AdVOWSOn (Latin advocatio, “ calling to ”) is 
first applied by Mr. John Bright to the forty the right ol presentation to an ecciegtistfcii 
Liberals who, in 1866. opposed the majority benefice in England and Wales. The original 
of their party on Earl Russell's new parjia- founders of benefices were the lords of the 
ment ary reform proposal. See ed. '87. manor, and where the right of patronage Juts 

Adulteration Acts. These may be classified descended with the ownership of ihe property, - 
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the advowson is said to be “appendant," Where 


jttlJgg'are' “pmentativs" when, as is usually belief as distinguished fimm his knowledge, 
fee ease, the owner presents his candidate to but must give the grounds of such belief, 

■the bishop for institut^m, if canonically a tit may be sworn («) in England, in court or before 
'Slid proper person. They are “otftlative ” any one of the judges, or before a commissioner 
Where the bishop is thje patron and “ conters ’’ appointed to take affidavits; (fi) elsewhere in 
the benefice by making the presentation and the Queen's dominions beiore any person au> 

"■ institution a ■single act. “ Donative” advow- thonaed to administer ah oath; (c) in foreign 
sons, which are now very rare, are whi*»the c countries beiore a British consul or vice-consul, 
benefice' is wholly at the disposal of a patron Evidence may be taken by affidavit m any 
Without presentation or induction. They can action in which the parties consent to that 
only arise when the Crown, or a subject by course; but then leave to try the case with 
licence of the Crown, founds a chui ch or chapel a jury will generally be refused. (See Foulkes, 
onthese conditions. The transfer of advowsons “Action in the Supreme Court.”) 

,to sale has been the subject of much heart- Affirmation, The law of England requires 
burning, though there has never been much an oath to be taken bv persons about to dis- 
pbjection to the transfer of an advowson with charge various public functions— e.g., a person, 
the estate to which it is appendant. The sale about to give, evidence in a court of justice takes 
otpresentation to a vacant benefice is forbidden, an oath that he will speak the truth ; a mem* 
If js generally admitted that tbe sale of next ber of parliament before taking his seat takes 
presentations should be altogether forbidden, the oath of allegiance. But by several statutes, 
«S well as the evasive bargain by which an beginning with the early part of the reign of 
A. is sold on condition of repurchase after one William TV., and ending with tbe early part 


When usetOas evidence in an action it most be 
confined tb statements of fact, when used to 
support applications merely incidental to the 
conduct ox a suit, it may state the deponent's 
belief as distinguished tinis his knowledge, 
but must give the grounds of such belief, 
may be sworn (a) in England, in court or before 
any one of the judges, or before a commissioner 


benefice is wholly at the disposal of a patron 
Without presentation or induction. They can 
only arise when the Crown, or a subject by 
licence of the Crown, founds a chui ch or chapel 
on-these conditions. The transfer of advowsons 
,hy mis has been the subject of much heart¬ 
burning, though there has never been much 
objection to the transfer of an advowson with 


parishioners to object to incompetent or unlit 

persons, and further powers of the bishop on tious objection to taking oaths, were permitted 
refusing to institute, would remedy most of the to make an affirmation upon every occasion on 
scandals complained of. *But to forbid the which they would otherwise have had to take 
bale altogether would be to bring the right of an oath. By the Common Caw Procedure Act 
presentation often into the hands of very poor 1854, g 30, every person called as a witness in 
persons; and, as Paley long ago pointed out, a civil action who might refuse, on conscien- 
their strong temptation to make corrupt pre- tious grounds, to take an oath, was enabled 
bentations would be an unquestionable evil, to make an affirmation instead. By an Act of 
The whole subject is fully treated in the report 1861 persons called as witnesses m criminal 
btnd evidence of the Royal Commission winch trials were permitted, on declaring that the 
. -bat a few years since (Spottiswoode & Co.). taking of an oath was according to their reli- 
Adye, Lleut.-Gen. sir John M , G.C B., b. gious belief unlawful, to make an affirmation 
atSevenoaks, ’19. Entered the Royal Artillery instead. By the Evidence Further Amendment 
,. '36. He served throughout the Crimean war, Act 1869, explained by an amending Act of 1870, 
the Indian mutiny, the Sitana campaign, and a person called as a witness in an> proceeding, 
was chief of the staff and second in command civil or criminal, might, if he objected to take 
.finder Sir Garnet Wolseley, in the Egyptian an oath, and if the court were satisfied that it 
baupalgn of ’88. He received a C.B. lor his would have no binding effect upon his con- 
services in the Crimea, and was created K.C.B. science, give his evidence Ufifln affirmation 
in ’73 and G.C.B. at the conclusioif of the simply. By the Parliamentary Oaths Act 1866 
Egyptian war. He became major-gen. in ’75 it was enacted that every person for the time 
and lieut.-gen. ’70. He has held many im- being by law permitted to make an affirmation 
•portant military omoes, including the director- instead of taking an oath, should be allowed, 
abfp of artillery, the governorship of the Royal on making an affirmation in the form therein 
Military Academy at Woolwich, and the sur- prescribed, to .take his seat in either house. 
’Veyor-generalship of Ordnance. During the In the case of Clarke v. Bradiaugh (vol. 7, Law 
recent agitation on the subject of the supply of Reports, Queen's Bench Division), it was held 
defective cutlasses and sword bayonets to the by Mr. Justice Mathew, and confirmed by the 
army and navy, an attempt was made to fasten Court of Appeal, that this Act did not apply 
the responsibility upon Sir John Adye, but a to any person enabled by the Acts of 1854, 1861, 
parliamentary committee appointed to inquire or 1869, to give his evidence on affirmation in 
into the matter exonerated him from blame, a court of justice, but only to uersons entitled 
Sir J. A.. was appointed governor of Gibraltar in upon every occasion on which an oath may 
succession to Lord Napier in ’83. He has been lawfully be required to make an affirmation 
a frequent contributor to military literature, instead. Thus an atheist may give evidence 
and his works include the “ Defence of Cawn- upon affirmation in a court of justice ; but he 
pore,” “ A Review of the Crimean War," “ An cannot by makirignn affirmation qualify himself 
Account of the Sitana Campaign," and “The to take his scat in either house. 

British Army in ’75." Afghanistan, Acountry(about 300,000sq.m.) 

’ Affidavit. A written statement sworn to or separating the Russian empire from India. It 
affirmed before a person having authority to is not a state, in the European sense Of the 
administer oaths, It must be drawn up in the term, and although the Afghan race exercises 
first person, and divided into paragraphs num- more or less control over it, there is, strict!} 
berea feonsecutively and dealing each with a speaking, no such thing as an Afghan nation, 
distinct portion of the subject. It must be Formerly, moat of the countnr was undei 
©stressed In distinct and positive terms, so as Persia. Early last century the Afghan tribes- 
. to afford matter for a charge of perjury if false, men began to emerge from the chaos then 


parliamentary committee appointed to inquire 
into the matter exonerated him from blame. 
Sir J. A* was appointed governor of Gibraltar in 
■ succession to Lord Napier in ’83. He has been 
. a frequent contributor to military literature, 
xuid his works include the “ Defence of Cawn- 
pore,” “ A Review of the Crimean War," “ An 
Account of the Sitana Campaign," and “The 
British Amy in ’75." 

Affidavit. A written statement sworn to or 
affirmed before a person having authority to 
administer oaths, It must be drawn up in the 
first person, and divided into paragraphs num¬ 
bered fconsecutively and dealing each with a 
distinct portion of the subject. It must be 
©stressed in distinct and positive terns, so as 
. Co afford matter for a charge of perjury if false. 
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prevailing, and in f few year# Achieved such 
successes over the degenerate Persia ns, that 
their leader,Dost Mahmoud of Candahar, became 
Shah of Persia. Altgr a short while, however, 
the Afghans were expelled from Persia proper by 
tlih Turcoman Nadir Shah, and their operations 
were subsequently chiefly directed against 
India. The growth of the British rule greatly 
curtailed their movements in this direction. 
The English entered the country in 1839, and 
a series of political and military errors on 
our part resulted in . disaster to our army 
(1841-42). After the War of revenge and the 
retirement of the British army, the agitation 
of the country continued up to the time ol Shore 
Ali, whose friendly relations lasted till 1878. 
whenpaving refused to receive a British Mis¬ 
sion a war ensued (1878), and his son, Yakoob 
Khan, succeeded him. The British Resident, 
Sir L. P. Cavagnan, having been murdered. 
British troops again occupied the country, and 
Cabul (the capital) was taken. Abdur Rahman, 
grandson ot Dost Mahmoud, succeeded to the 
tlitone, and is the present ruler. In March 
1885, in consequence of the annexation of 
Penjdch, a serious stiain ensued between 
England and Russia. A commission for the 
delimitation of the fiontier was appointed, and 
in June 1S86 the Frontici Commission partially 
settled all the queslious in dispute. Last year 
the comnussioneis resumed their labours' in 
St. Peteisburg, when Sir West Ridgeway suc¬ 
ceeded, in conjunction with his Russian col¬ 
leagues, in finally settling the boundary question. 
A formidable using of the Ghilzai tribes agaihst 
the authonty of the Ameer took place ; but the 
revolt, after some severe fighting, "was sup- 

f Teased. The escape of Ayonb Khan from 
’ersia gave rise to some alairn, but fortunately 
Ayouh was unable to make his way either to 
the Russian headquarters 01 to his friends in 
Herat, and ultimately suirendered. lie will 
probably be interned 111 India. In connec¬ 
tion with Afghan affairs and the defence of 
India, it may be mentioned that Quetta is now 
im.cn porated with India, and new plans are 
being pieparciWoi extending the railway system 
towaids Candahar. For Agent to Gov .-Gen. 
of India, see Diplomatic. 

Africa. Under various headings will be 
found items dealing with every country, dis¬ 
trict, or featuie ot curt cut interest 1 elating to 
the continent. This gi ad vial pgrtition of Africa 
among certain European Powers will chiefly 
interest the political student, who is heie 
referred to Congo Free State, Colonies of 
European Powers, and each of the said colonics 
mider its proper title, as well as other countries 
and regions under their respeetive names. 

Africa, Central. A tcmi applied in its widest 
sense to indie-■t all of the continent lying be¬ 
tween the parallels of 15° N. and 20° S. lat., com¬ 
prising an aiea of possibly 8,00a,000 sq. miles, 
with a population loughly guessed as 100,000,000. 
'Jhc term is more closely connected with the 
regions lying between the Suaheli coast and 
Lower Guinea, comprising the Congo valley, 
the Great Lakes, Equatorial Africa pioper, and 
the native states north of the Zambesi. See 
African Exploration, Congo Free State, 
Zanzibar, Soudan, Abyssinia, Somali-land, 
Mozambique, Zambesi, Nyassa, Blantyre, 
Kilima-Njaro, Angola, Colonies of Euro¬ 
pean Powers, German Colonisation, Ger¬ 
man East African Co., etc. 

African Exploration. For progress in this 


direction in % see Geographical Progress, „• 
and for a detailed history see ed. '87. - ' 

African Lakes. The gieat equatorialcWmri. 
consists of the following, as well as sundry 
lesser ones:—Albert Nyansa, lying undejC 
equator, 2,500 feet above sea-level, 150 by 4d 
miles, discovered by "Baker, 1864, now lift"** 
scene of Emin Pasha’s labours; to east of it, 
Victoria Nyanza, 3,800 feet above sea-level, 300 
by aoo miles, discovered by 8peka, 1858, ex*: 
plorgdjby Stanley; between this and the Congo 
is Iluta-Nzigej, now being explored; southward 
of Nyanza is Tanganyika, 2,700 feet above 
sea-level, 400 by 50 miles, discovered by . 
Burton, 1858, explored by Livingstone, Stanley, 
and Cameron 1 south-east, , Nyassa, 1,500 feet , 
above sea-level, -358 by 38 miles, discovered 
by Livingstone, 1859; south-oast, the small 
Bhirwa; far to west, Hoerokata, 65 by So¬ 
nnies, discovered by Livingstone, 1867; and 
south of it, Bangweolo, or Bomba, 3,600 feet- 
above sea-level, 150 by 75 miles, discovered by 
Livingstone, 1868. North and west of Moero« 
are Oliver lakes, LanjV, Kassall, Lohemha, 
etc., not yet fully explored. Sec Congo Free 
State, Nyassa, etc. 

Agnosticism. A term generally adopted to 
expiess the doctrines of a certain school of 
English thinkers of whom Professor Huxley 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer are the chief expo¬ 
nents. The term, •“invented” by Professor 
Huxfey, was first used and popularised by the 
Spectator , and now the Agnostics at e “assuming 
the position of a recognised sect.” According 
to Professor Huxley, Agnosticism “simply 
means that a man shall not say he knows or 
believes that which he has no scientific ground 
for professing to know or believe. . . . Agnos¬ 
ticism simply says that we know nothing of 
what piay be beyond phenomena.” See ed. ’87. 

Agricultural Colleges. The only two purely 
agucultural colleges in England are those of 
Cirencester and Downton. Scotland has one, in 
Glasgow. The Albert Memorial College, Frain- 
lmgham (founded 1864"), devotes a portion of 
its curriculum to agriculture.—1. The Royal 
Agricultural College, Cirencester, incorporated 
by loyal charier in 1845, has six residential 
professorial chairs, and grants certificates of 
proficiency and a diploma of membership and 
associateship. In 1870 a supplemental charter, 
with new powers, was obtained, and in Match 
1880 the College, by command of the Queen, 
was styled the “Royal Agricultural College." 
It is a handsome institution, admirably 
eauipped, and offers valuable and practical 
advantages to students at a moderate cost: 
in-students pay ^135, and out-students ^75 per 
annum (with a lew extras). The college course 
embraces a sound practical education forborne 
or colonial agriculture and estate management 
Attached to it is a huge faim for practical in¬ 
struction ; and it has also a chapel, library, 
museum, botanic garden, lecture theatre, 
laboratoi les, veterinary hospital, meteoro¬ 
logical station, and workshops. Instruction is 
by means of lectures, outdoor classes oft the 
farm, practical work, laboratory work, etc,, and 
there are weekly examinations, and the course 
prepares for the examinations of the Royal 
Agricultural Society and of the Institution of 
Surveyors. The farm, which is of 4 mixed 
character, consists of about 500 acres, of which 
450 are arable, so variable as to admit ofexparP 
mental treatment. There are several scholar¬ 
ships and prizes open to the students. Seere* 
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vast pastoral territories jnd fine climate of 
Australia enable that island-continent to send 
nearly three -1 our Ills of the loreigu supply of 
wool to the British marke$, the aggregate value 
of which, in 1887, was £24,5180,593. Cattle and 
sheep, too, are so cheaply fed in Austiaha fffid 
the United States, that'thousands of carcases 
are boiled down foi the sake of the tallow and 
steal ine, which is imported to this country; of 
the total value oi these two ai tides imported, 
£1,074,028, m 1887, three-fourths came from the 
two countiies just mentioned. From the be¬ 
ginning ot this century tip to the repeal of the 
corn laws, thcie had been several periods of 
depression in agriculture, which were* supposed 
to lie caused by over-pi odttction, high rents, 
low prices,and excessive local burdens. Farlia- 
mentaiy inquiries on the subject were field in 
1S04, 1815, iSav, 1833 and 1836, which resulted 
in the imposition of duty on ioieign wheat 
vheu the price at home fell below' a certain 
hguie. For instance, 1111822 an Act was passed 
fixing the limit of pwte at which impel Cation 
should be pei milted at 70s. lor wheat, jj,*. lor 
barley, 25s. lor oats, per quartei ; and also 
imposing a new sliding scale of duties 011 
Ioieign wliea^ when prices were Irom 70s. to 
85 s. per quartei. But fanners and the public 
gmewilly began to recognise that pioteltive 
duties on grain did nol remove depression, and 
that agitation 101111111 need winch led to the 
repeal oi the < orn laws. A long spell ol pios- 
penty lor tile Iliitisfi farmer ensued, due not 
so much to the repeal of the coin laws as to 
the oulbicak and continuance ot Continental 
wars, which tlnew out ot cultivation large 
areas oi wln-at lands, and turned countiies lor 
the time being I10111 hung expoileis to nn- 
lH'iteis of giam. This lomhtion oi things 
led to meieased demand and unusually high 
ptices tor gi.un in Bi itain ; hut the causes 
liaviiiv, jinssed away, the^uvclion came. Its 
tfleets, now hdt tor seveial years, have hern 
aggravated, among otner causes, by met casing 
iaies, the tow pi levs obtained foi agricultural 
piodiice, in (onsequeiue of the met easing com¬ 
petition, arising iiom impoi tatiofis ironi abroad, 
and hv a sn, ct ssion oi unfavour able seasons, A 
Royal Commission sat in i8fis to inquire into 
the causes, and suggest, if po-sible, remedies 
for the removal oi the depicssion in agrieul- 
tme, and v.u ions rei omtiicndaiions were made 
which met wit^h the geneial apptoval of the 
agricultural community. But only one or two 
ot these have had impaitcd to them the vitality 
01 force ol legislation The Agricultural Hold¬ 
ings Act was, ill 1833 , liouivcr, made 1.11m- 
pulscny; and now Lite lnndlmd, or tenant, is 
prevented horn contracting hutisclf out oi the 
Act which entitles tile tenant, mi quitting ins 
I a 11 n, to compensation tor unexhausted im- 
piovcint nts. 4\j>;u t ironi the numerous pro¬ 
posals made foi the rckirm oi the land laws, 
sucli as the abolition ol the law of pi imogeniture, 
the curtailment jI the system ol entail and 
settlements, the adoption of a better system of 
land transfer, the more immediate remedies 
suggested lor the removal oi agricultural de¬ 
pt ession are "a general revision of existing 
lents, c omplete security for the tenant’s capital, 
by granting him continuity of tenure, with free 
sale oi his interest in his holding, the landlord 
having a light to pre-emption, together with 
freedom of cropping, reduction oflocal taxation,, 
relief from excessive railway charges, the ex¬ 
tension of fruft and vegetable, dairy ana poultry 


taiy or Registiar, E. 13 . Haygarth, Esq. Pros¬ 
pectus on application to xhe Principal.—2. The 
jDownton College of Agriculture, near Salis¬ 
bury, Was established in 1880, wdth the object 
qf supplying sound and practical instruction in 
agricultural subjects, to quality students to 
® be land agents, farmers, or surveyor#: The 
method of instiuction consists of held classes, 
practical work, and catechetical Icctuies. 
Weekly examinations are conducted on the 
farm, in the laboratories, and by pi mted papers. 
Each student keeps a farm journal, which is 
inspected and reported upon at regular inter¬ 
vals. A complete two years’ course prepaies 
for examinations ot the Royal Agricultural 
Society and of the Institution ot buiveyors. 
There is a farm of 535 acres, and students aie 
expected to ta&e pai t in field operations and 
to assist with live stockwhen required. Young 
men over twenty-one yeais of age arc teceived 
as out-students. The lee for m-students (in¬ 
cluding boaid, lodging, tuition, and laundry) 
is £120; lor out-students, £60 per annum (with 
extras lor pnvate rooms, ete.J A scholarship 
ol £10 is offered lor competition among the 
students who have completed their hi st'y e..r, 
ami prizes aie awaided for piofiritruy, In¬ 
stiuction ill agriculture is also part of the 
couise at the Royal Si bool of Mines. 

Agricultural and Dairy Schools. A Royal 

Commission was recently appointed by the 
Government to inquire into and tepnrt upon 
agricultutal and dairy' schools in Great Britain 
which may propel ly receive Government gi ants. 
The commissioners are: Sir Richard 1 ’agct, 
M.P., chairman; Professor Biown, C.B., Mr. 
1 A. Kempt-, C. 15 ., Col. Donnelly, C.lh, R.E , 
Mr. R. Jasper More, M.P., Mr. C. \V. Giav, 
M.P., and Mi. M. J. Stewart, M.P.; Mi. E. I'. 
Eardley-Wiimot is the del k to the Commission. 
The evidence taken by the C. is in favour of the 
proposal that dairy schools subsidised by the 
state should be established m varous districts, 
thaLihc children oi the poor mav be instructed 
in the operation of eiiecse and butter making. 
Agricultural Holdings. This tcim is 

applied to-iarms occupied by tenant (aimers, 
who pay rent to the owner tor the priSilcge ol 
cultivating the laud and leaping the produce, 
under certain conditions. 1 lu.se are pie- 
sctibed by lease, 01 re, ogtnsed by custom; 
and tlieir oh|ect is to insuie the maim; '-lnent 
of the holding according to the “ rules u ( pood 
husbandry.” bee AoitieunuJKK, and i (.'87. 

Agriculture. The United Kingdom must 
be legarded as a gitat agricultural as well as 
trading countiy. 1 he intelligmce and .skill oi 
its iarnuis, theuvciage yield of its pioductions 
per acre,as compared with othei countiies, the 
eaily maturing, prime beef producing qualities 
of its live-stock, aie universally admitted to 
be the distinguishing features ol British agn- 
culture. 1 his countiy has only 22,250,000 ai 10s 
of arable land, and 25 ,quo, 000 acies ot permanent 
pasture; but it possesses a population oi 
36,000,000, and piactisesa system oi free tiade 
which invites the whole world to compete in 
its markets on the same terms as the home- 
producer. British agriculture, therefore, only 
constitutes a portion of the vegetable and 
animal iood consumed by the people of the 
kingdom. For tugal, Holland, Spain, l ranee, and 
Egypt contribute largely to the import supply ; 
nearly the whole of the vegetables and raw 
. fruits imported (excluding apples), valued at 
£3,324,226, come from France and bpain. The 
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farming. In many cases a generonk effort has 
been made on the part of landlords to assist 
the tenant by a reduction of rent from 10 to'eo 
per cent.; but an unusually large number of 
farms in the kingdom are, and have been for 
tflte past two or three years, empty, or are being 
cultivated by the landlords. The varied char¬ 
acter of the climate in the kingdom has murh 
to do with the particular system of agricul¬ 
ture pursued in any district. In the eastern 
counties, which comprise the comparatively 
Ary and sunny districts of the country, the 
cultivation of wheat and barley largely pre¬ 
vails ; while inthe humid climate ofthe western 
counties, dairy fanning, stock breeding and 
reanng, and loot-growing, are the dominant 
features of agriculture pursued. The humid 
climaTe of Ii eland lends itself very suitably to 
(he rearing o! cattle and to dairy farming 
Inthe uplands and hilly districts sheep tanning 
with a little corn growing is generally carried 
on. In colonies where the area under cul¬ 
tivation is vast compared with the population, 
and where, too, the land is cheap, the payment 
ol rent the exception, not the rule, and almost 
every owner the cultivator ol his own land, one 
of their most important industries consists in 
the sending of theiragricultural products to the 
BrPtsh market. The general consumer is thus 
benefited, though the home farmer has to be 
satisfied with a smaller price than that obtained 
before lor Ins produce. The United States, 
Russia, British India, and Australia, and 
other countries send to Britain annually over 
£40,000,000 sterling worth of wheat and wheaten 
flour, othei grains and meals; £(>,149,066 worth 
ol live cattle, sheep and pigs, were imported 
in 1887, tile larger number of which came fiom 
the United States, Canada, Denmark, Holland, 
and Germany; £14,350,23+ worth of iresh- 
preservej and silled meat of all kinds were 
imported iioin Ai otralia, Canada, the United 
States and other countries ; £3,080,561 worth 
of eggs came principally Irom Fiance, Belgium, 
and Germany ; while ncaily two-tlurds of the 
loreign supply ol butter, including butterine, 
amounting 1: value to £11,886,717, was sent 
liom Holland, Denmark, and Fiance; loui- 
JilLhs of the cheese impoits, with a total value 
of £4,508,937, came from the United States, 
Canada and Holland ; and Belgium and France 
exported to this rounliy nearly the whole of 
the foreign supply ol poultry and game, in¬ 
cluding rabbits, the value 'of which was 
£721,049; and a consideiable portion of the 
shipment ol potatoes, valued at £074,133, 
came Irom the Channel Islands ami France. 
The extended use of_ machinery in the opeia- 
tions of agriculture is borne out by the fact 
that, accoidmg to the census ol 1881, though 
the number <fi persons engaged in the cultiva¬ 
tion of farm lands has since 1871 decreased tgj 
per cent., the number of attendants on agn- 
cultuial machines has considerably increased. 
The area returned in ’87 ? under cultivation 
ol all kinds of crops, bare fallow', and glass, 
exclusive of lieath and mountain pasture land 
and of woods and plantations in Great Britain, 
was 32,615,000 acres. These figures compared 
with the returns of ’86 show an increase in 
land under cultivation of about 24,000 acres, the 
respective additions in each division being 
about 6,800 acres for England, 8,700 acres tor 
Wales, and over 8,500 acres for Scotland. 'Not¬ 
withstanding the depression in agriculture so 
frequently noticed in the lepoits of collecting 


officers, there are in certain localities, such as 
parts of the counties bf Cornwall, Devon, Dur¬ 
ham, Lancaster, and the North Riding of York*- - 
shire in England, and others in Wales and 
Scotland, several instances of land newly 
reclaimed and brought under cultivation since 
’86. Thp total quantity of land returned under 
wheat last year was 2,317,324 acres, or 31,419 
acres (equal to i - 4 per cent.) more than in 1886. 
The aiea under barley in ’87 was 2,085^56 
acres,.the smallest acreage yet recorded for this 
crop, the decrease being no less than 156,008 
acres or yo ; er cent, from last year. Oats were 
sown on 3,087.989 acres, only 6,393 acies oro'a 
per cent, in excess of *86; but it is worthy of 
note that they cov ered a larger breadth last year 
than has ever been returned under this crop. 
The acreage under rys showed^a slight diminu¬ 
tion of 700 acres. Beans, compared with ’86, 
decreased by 10,000 acres, while pease increased 
by 15,000 acres. Altogether the total area under 
corn crops in Great Britain in '87 is thus 
brought up to 8,145,900 acres, or 114,200 acres 
short o£ that m "86, a decrease of i - 38 per cent., 
the average area of the preceding ten years 
having been 8,767,000 acres, or 621,000 acres 
more. Ofthe area under green crops in Great 
Britain 111 ’87, potatoes were planted on 559,600 
acres, an addition over the quantity, of land so 
returned in '86 of 5,600 acres. Turnips and 
swedes declined. TJiey w’ere returned as grow r n 
on 1,072,200 acies, compared with 2,002,800 acres 
in ’86, a decrease of 30,600 acres. Mangolds 
inci eased by 11,400 acres, and cabbage, kohl-rabi, 
and rape increased by 1,800 acres, while carrots, 
vetches, and other green ciops unenumcrated, 
together decieascd by 5,100 acies. The total 
•m.a of green crops was thus 3,463,700 acres, a 
diminution of nearly 17,000 acres from the 
figures of the preceding year, mainly due to 
the lessened quantity of land sown with turnips 
and swedes. Flax was grown on 3,700 acres, 
an addition of 600 acres only. Hops decreased 
last year, as compared with ’86, by 6,400 acres, 
nearly 4,000 acies of this quantity being in the 
county of Kent, where much of the land lias 
not yet, it appears, been otherwise utilised. 
The ct.llectois state that hop plants on im¬ 
portant quantities of land both m Kent and 
Sussex hitherto so occupied have been grubbed 
up in consequence of the imiemunerative 
character of this ciop, from the prevailing low 
prices due to foreign competition. It would 
appear, how r ever, that the tide of increasing 
imports referred to in ’86, which has been 
influential 111 thus diminishing the acreage of 
hops, has for the present tinned, since the 
quantity imported during the first eight months 
of last year compared with ’86 decreased by 
22,000 cwt. Bare fallow in Great Britain de¬ 
cieascd in much gie.atci measure than has been 
usual. The diminution, which is chiefly in 
England, was from 552,898 acres to 485,874 
acres—a smaller area by 57,000 acies than that 
of any year since the returns have been 
collected. Clover and rotation grasses showed 
a considerable increase in Great Britain, their 
extent being 4,781,000 acres, or 91,800 acres 
more tlian in ’86, distributed in an addition of 
73,400 acres to clover lor hay and of 18,460 acres 
to that not intended to be so used. The move¬ 
ment in the direction of constant additions to 1 
permanent pasture continue, and the results 
were shown last year in an area of 15,671,>750 
acres, as compared with 15,335,000 acres in' ’86, 
an increase of i36,oooacres. The area of arable 
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land, on the other hand, is less by 112,000acres, 
about 16,944,000 being returned in ’87 against 
17,656,000 acres in the preceding year. Orchards 
in Great Britain again showed an cnlaiged 
area, covering 202,254 acres, as compared with 
200,284 in the previous year. The acreage 
under market gardens vves last year 62,646 acres, 
as compared with 60,850 acies in ’86. For 
land used by nurserymen for the growth of trees, 
ehiubs, etc., the returns lor '87 showed a 
slight decrease from the acreage of’86. -^Turn¬ 
ing now to the various kinds of live sro& in 
Great Britain, the record ol last year cannot be 
looked upon as satisfactory. There was a 
slight decline ol 577 in agricultural horses. So 
far as relates to the trade m horses between the 
United Kingdom and Foreign Countries, more 
horses have lately been imported than ex- 
poited. It is remarkable that in spite of the 
increased acreage under permanent pasture 
and clover or artificial grasses, the stock of 
cattle fell oft considerably in the past year, 
each of the several classes of this stock partici¬ 
pating in the result, the total number being 
6.441,268, or 205,415 (equal to 3 x per cent.) less 
than in '86, and 156,696 (or 2 4 per cent.) less 
than in ’85. The number ol sheep of one vc.11 
old and above was last year 16,146,249, as com¬ 
pared with 16,175,999 m ’86, or a decrease ot 
29,750, the whole ot which was in England. To 
counterbalance this tin re was, however, a 
satisfactory increase ot 46*7,800 lambs, due, it 
is generally said, to the lavourablc lambing 
season in most districts ol the kingdom, and 
thus turning the deficiency in sheep of a yeai 
old and above into a total increase 111 sheep'and 
lambs, taken together, of 458,050, or about 1-7 
per cent.—the mrrease in lambs alone as com¬ 
pared with la-'t year having been equal to 5-0 
per cent. Pigs numbeted 2,•.■99,52-; as compared 
with 2,221,475 in 1886, an increase of 3-5 per 
eent.—Ireland. I11 the returns of the ei ops and 
live stock the following changes are to be 
noticed. There wasadecrcase 111 the< ultivated 
area of 82,000 acres, the aiea being 15,129,000 
acres. Corn crops we; e less by 28,503 acres, the 
act cage under wheat having diminished by 
2,186 acres, and barley by 19,369 acrc»s, while 
the decline in oats was 7,503 acres, the acreage 
under rye and the pulse ciops showing to¬ 
gether an inciease ol only 355 acies. The 
po ato acreage was less by 3,0.10 acies, 796,700 
acres having been so planted. Turnips showed 
a slight increase. Mangold, cabbage, rape, 
carrots, together with lucerne and other green 
crops, except vetches, severally increased, the 
total of green crops amounting to 1,228,746 
acres, conipaved with 1,221,176 acies in the 
puvious year, and showing an increase alto¬ 
gether ot 7,570 acres. Flax was grown on 
130,200 acres, an ilia case of 2,300 avies ovci 
the acreage ot 188O. The land returned undci 
bare fallow was less by 4,300 acres, 'lire aiea 
occupied by clover, sainfoin, and rotation 
grasses last veai in Ireland was 1,195,700 acres, 
ol which ueaily 639,200 acies were mti nded to 
be cut for hay. As 1 egaidslive Btock 111 1 1 eland, 
horses inn cased liom 492,831 in ’86 to 499,330 
in '87. Milking cows and heifers showed a 
decrease of 26,730, or 1 9 per cent. Young 
cattle decreased by 9,367, but other cattle ot 
two years of age and above advanced from 
952,3*7 in’86 to 961,815 m ’87, thus making the 
(iota! number of cattle 4,757,409, or 26,618 less 
than in ’86. Bhccp and lambs taken together 
‘exhibited an increase of 10,695; the total 


number of sheep being 2,032,782, and of Jimibs 
1,345,635- Pigs also increased from 1,263,133 in 
’8t! to 1,408,485 last year. 

Agriculture, Department of, is a committee 
of the Privy Council, of which the vice-president 
is the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancastt-r. 
Its principal powers aie exercised under the 
Contagious Diseases Animals Acts 

Ainos, The. A race in the northern island 
of Japan. As far as at present known, they are 
the only hairy race of men in existence. Their 
history is obscure, and but Jittle is yet knowjr 
of their language. A grammar has, howevci 
been compiled by Mr. J. Batchelor. Physically 
they' are short, the men bioad-sliouldered and 
stioiigly built, with large hands and feet. 
Their bodies are covered with short bristly 
hair. Intellectually the Amos are deficient, 
although cramally finely developed. They are 
quite uncultured, and worship vanous animals, 
the bear being the chief object of their icvci- 
ence. The Russian authorities in the island of 
Saghahcn have just taken some steps to im¬ 
prove the condition of the A., who inhabit the 
southern part of that island and the coast 
between Maoulia and Crillon. 'Ihese. natives 
number 3,000, and live by fishing. They havi 
latterly c ornpHuned of the enci oachrncuts of 
foieign fishermen, and a Russian officer ivith 
a knowledge of the Aino tongue lias been 
appointed to act as intermediary between them 
and the Russian Goveuioi. Consult ‘‘The 
Language, Mythology, and Geogiapluc.il No- 
memJatuie of Japan" viewed m the light of 
Aino studies,” by B. 11 . Chainbcilam, includ¬ 
ing an Aino Grammar, by J. Batchelor (Pub. 
Imperial Umv , Tok.o, ’87). 

Airy, Sir George Bidden, K.C.B, r.R B., 

late Asti imomer Royal, was b. at Almv.ck, 
N01 thumbei land, ’01. Edi; Jtcd at Hciehr.l, 
Colchester Grammar School, and Tnnilv ( nl- 
lege, Camb , where he giat'untrd B.A., •, ntor 
wrangler ’23, Lucas,an Pioh.ssnr ’26, and V 3 
Pluinian Piofcssor with the charge of the < 'atn- 
biitlgc Obsei vatory. I11 '53 he was 1. levied 
Astronomer Royal, and made many impro'e- 
ments in the Observaloiy at Greenwich, 111 the 
methods of taking observations, which girally 
inci eased the value of the obsei valoiy and 
advanted asliononiieal science Among->1 the 
scientific developments and discoveries with 
which the name of tins veteian scientist is 
as--o walid ai e the llhisliation ol the midulritorv 
theory of light, 1 *i.he reduction of the Giecnvvrh 
observations of the planets and of the moon 
from 1750 to the piesent time, the proof of the 
approximate weight of the c. .th by experi¬ 
ments on the relative vibrations ol a pendulum 
at different altitudes in deep mines, the 1111- 
pi overnent of mat me chronomt tecs and time 
signals, the collection of the dial 111 bance of the 
manner's compass on non ship*, tin. mtio-lm-- 
tion of the new standard ol length and weight 
altei the distinction ol tin old sLaudatd by the 
burning ol the Jfousis of Parliament 111 1, 

anil the illu illation ol atmospheric chromatic 
dispersion afleetmg tv leseopic observation ami 
the mode of eoriecting it. .Su G. B. Aiiy was 
a Royal Commissioner on Railway Gauges, who 
recommended the narrow in preference to the 
broad gauges. He also conducted the astro¬ 
nomical observations on the occasion of the 
demarcation of the boundary between Canada 
an® the United States. Hu has contributed 
largely to the “ Philosophical Transactions ” in 
the last half-qpntury. He is an Associate of 


hazell’s annual cyclopaedia, 1888. ’ • 


the Institute of France, a member <u numerous Marchioness of Lome. A district of the North- 
foreign acadrmies, mud an honorary graduate West Territories, andf a future province of the 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, fie Dominion of Canada. Lies north of the United 
has served with distinction 011 numerous royal States boundary, and extends from Assiniboia 
commissions ol a scientific character, and in ’73 aud Saskatchewan to the Kocky Mountains, 
af.d ‘74 was President of the Royal Society. lie Aica 100,000 sq m. Capital Calgary. « 

was created a K.C P>. in '72, and on his retire- Alb^t Memorial College. See Agricux.^ 
merit from the post of Astronomer Royal m '8i tlkal Colleges. 

was granted a pension of £1,100 a year. His Albert Victor, Prince, eldest son of the 
latest researches have been devoted to a new Prince and Print 'S3 of Wales, was b. Jan. 8th, 
method of treating the lunar theory. ’64, and was educated at .Trinity College, 

> Aitken, The Rev, W- Hay M. H , is a native Caflim, and Univ. ol Heidelberg. Previous to 
of Livoi pool, and has achieved great influence his ente ng as an undergraduate, however, he 
and popularity as a Chinch of England Mission had passed two years as a naval cadet on board 
Preacher. Graduated in honoms at Wadhum the Bril at, nta, and in ’79 started with his 
College, Oxford, '65. Appointed uirate ol St. brother Prince George of Wales on a voyage 
Jude's, JVlildmay Park, London, N., in the same round the world in the Bacchante. He returned 
vear. * Subsequently held the living of Christ to England in ’8a. The diary of this voyage 
Church, E\01 ton, Llvei pool, vvlikh lie resigned kept by the voting princes was edited by the 
111 order to devote li'msclf exclusively to mis- Rev. J. N. Dalton, their governor, and pub- 
s on tvoik. He came into piommence during fished hv Messrs. Macmillan and Co. ('85). On 
the Twelve Days’Mission held in London in’03. leaving the university Prince Albert Victor 
On the invitation of tile Bishop and clergy of proceeded to Aldershot to prepare for the - 
New Yoik, lie visited that city to assist in army. ll.R.II. was invested with the Older 
iin-sioii st 1 vices. Mr. A. has addicssed many of the*Gartei in '83. In company with his 

his sermons e^pni.illv to business men, to brother he visited Ireland '87 
whom in-Jus preachtd successfully in vaiions Alce3ter, Frederick Beauchamp Paget 
lommcical ccnties. He is the* founder of the Seymour, iit Baron (crcat. 1S8?), son of the 
Church Parochial Mission Society. late Sir Horace Beauchamp beymour, M.P., 

AJuda. A Portuguese Liadc-porton the Slave was b. i8zi. He enteied tlie Royal Navy 

( oast, (njii.c.i (1834), promoted lo^V'ice-Adm. (1876) and Adm. 

Album, Madame, the vocalist, whose name (1W2); was pnvate secretary to Fust Lord 
pnoi to lur niairuge to Mr. Ernest Gye was of the Admiralty (1868-70), and a Lord of' 
Emma la Jcuinsse, was Li. in Montreal. No the Admn.dty (187J-4 and 1883-5); served 
/iwii 1 donna has a mote ixtcnsive refintom, j in Btumese war (1852-3); commanded the 
'i.ul ncr fame is as great 011 the 01 atoi 10 plat- j Miteor floating battery in the Black Sea 
1 >■ 111 as on tin lyric stage. She studied undei ! (1R55-6), and the naval brigade landed for 
Duple/ in Pans, and under Lampeiti in Milan. | -ervice in New Zealand (1860-61), wliere be 
we made .1 successtul dr/nil at Messina in -was severely wounded; was Commander-m- 

'• , and sub-uj"fiillv sang 111 oihei Italian chief in the Meditetranean (18.80-83), cotn- 

‘ ts, routing to tin C ova nt G.nden Opcia manded the naval forces in Egyptian campaign 
o se in 1872. feYoguu'n "Lohengrin” and (1S82), and was lamed to the “peerage for his 
“ Tannhaaser ” owe much ol the favour they sci vice s in the same year. 

h. .w u ct ived in this i ountry to her intellectual AlCOtt. LouiF‘1 M,, b. 1833, at Germantown, 
a nd 1 rimed impersonation of the In mines Pennsylvania. I Ic-r 1:1 si pi oductioii was ‘‘"Fairy 
Madame Alliaui has bum connected with all Tales” (1835). In 1863 she became a contu- 
tlu nunc important cantatas and 01 atones butor to the Atlantic Afon/.'dy. Her books are 
hi ought forwai <1 of late veui ->. She has sung very numerous, and chiefly intended for girls. 

:u Pali', 111 Bei Im, and otln 1 f. ontineiital cities, They coin prise the loilo wing : “ Lit tic Women," 
..ud throughout the Ended States. "(iood Wees” (186-I, “Atv Old-Fashioned 

Albania. A wild anil mountainous prov nice Gul" (i860), “Cupid and Chow-Chow, and 
1 1 m kev, renowned for the w.ulike qualities other Stories” (1873), "Silvvi Pitcheis, and 
1. its inhabitants. It is 111 a seiiu-independent other btoncs" {1876), “Rose in Bloom ” (1877). 
•.•'aw. Alin the tieaty ot Heflin an Albanian Dining the Ameiican Civil War she was a 
! ■ ' ;iu was loirned, with the connivance of the hospital nurse, and published a volume of 

“ Hospital Sketches ” 

Alderney. One of tile Channel Islands (7.0.). 
Alexander III., Emperor and Autocrat of 

, ,, ...... ...... ........... ... all the Russias, b March 10th, 1845. On the. 

i. ominal submission, in May 1681. Renewed death of ln» hi other the Grand-Puke Nicholas, 

fMul's took •’I'ace about June 168', and in who died at Nice (1865V, he became ln-ir-pie- 
Noveinbcr an application vvu* made to the snmptive, and ascended the throne after the 
I’ovveis for annevation to bum , which, assassination of his father the .Emperor Alex- 
huwi vn, came to nothing. It was 1 ppm ted ander 11. in 1881. * He married (1860V Maria 
fiom Sentai 1 d’Albanm, J.^i. 13th, '88, that a Dagmar, daughter of the King ot Denmark, 
serious outhieak ol leligioes hostility had sister to the Princess of Wales and the. King 
occiii icd between the Mussulmans and of Giecee. Though the C/.ar seldom appears 
(hiistians, m consequence ol the alleged in public 111 Russia, he has paid several visits 
tl< sect alien by some 'iuikish soldieis of two to other parts of Europe since his accession; 
Christian churches. and in November last year made a public 

Albany, Duchess Of. Daughtei of the Ihince entrance into Berlin on the occasion of his 
and Pi mi'oss ol Waldc ck-Pv ■ moot; b Feb. 17th, visit to the Emperor William. 
iS6t she nuiiued 1-l.R.iI. Prince Leopold of Alexander, Prince of Battenberg, and 
England, Duke of Albany, April M7th, iSSa,•and ex-Pnnce of Bulgaria, is tlie son of I’rmm 
became a widow by his sudden death (1884). Alexander of Hesse and Princess Julia of 

Alberta. Named after Princess Louise, Battenberg, and was b. 1857. Being closely 


>o resist the cession of anv part of the 
1 1* y, eithc to Ausitia or Monlenegio, in 

I -,-! In Apnl iBRothe l.c ague revolted against 
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“ Walks in^Llgeria,” TchihatchefFs “ L’Algerie 
et Tunis," Norman’s “ Colonial France," etc, 
hlieilB. According to English law every 
person born beyond the limits of the Queens 
dominions, whose father v or paternal grand¬ 
father was not a natural-born subject, is ah 
alien. Such a person owes allegiance to the 
Queen so long as he resides within her 
dominions, but no longer. His status was 
formerly very different from that of & natural- 
bom subject. He could neither inherit nor 
transmit real property; and if he purchase-! 
any the Crown thereupon became entitled to 
it. By the Naturalisation Aot 1870 aliens were 
empowered to ta^e, acquire and dispose of 
property of every kind in the same manner 
as if they were natural-born subjects. But this 
Act does not qualify an alien for any office or 
franchise, or for any privilege or right of a 
British subject not thereby expressly given to 
him. Thus, it does not enable him to become 
the owner of a British ship. An alien may 
cease to be such either by ilenisation or by 
naturalisation. Denisation is by royal letters- 
patent, but does not enable the denisen to sit 
in the privy council or in either house of 
parliament, or to hold any office of trusty or to 
receive any grant of lands from the Crown. 
Naturalisation is either by Act of Parliament or 
by certificate of a secretary of state. An alien 
who has resided in the United Kingdom or 
been in the service of the Crown for not less 
than five years, and intends when naturalised 
to continue his residence or service, may apply 
for a certificate to any secretary of state, who 
will grant it upon receiving proper evidence 
in support of the application. Naturalisation 
entilles an alien to all the rights and privi¬ 
leges of a British subject. A British subject 
not under any disability, and residing in 
any foreign state, who shall have voluntarily 
become naturalised in siith a state, thereby 
becomes an alien as regards Great Britain. 
Any person born of a British lather but out of 
the British dominions, or any person born 
within those dominions, but wno at the time 
of his birth became under the laxtof any foreign 
state its subject, may make a declaration of 
alienage and so cease to be a British subject. 

Alikhanoff. A Russian officer who gained 

g reat notoaety in the spring of 1885 by assisting 
ieneral Komaroff to annex terntory on the 
Afghan frontier. Born at Baku, on the Caspian, 
of wealthy Caucasian parents, he changed his 
native name of Ali Khan into Alikhanolf after 
leaving college, and entered the army. During 
the Knivan campaign of 1873 he fought under 
Skobeleff, having the rank of captain. After¬ 
wards he was made aide-de-camp to the Grand 
Duke Michael, Viceroy of the Caucasus. In 
1879, for insulting his superioi*officer, he was 
reduced to the ranks and deprived of all his 
honours. lie then volunteered to serve with 
General Lomakin’s expedition against the 
Turcomans, and during the unsuccessful opera¬ 
tions against Geok Tepe contributed to the 
Moscow Gazette a series of brilliant letters, 
which were subsequently published in English. 
Participating in Skobeleff’s campaign of 1880-81, 
he was raised to the rank of ensign, and the 
followingyear proceeded, disguised as a trader's 
clerk, with a caravan to Mcrv. Here he took 
a complete survey of the oasis t and laid the 
balls of the intrigues which, m 1884. resulted 
m its annexation. For his success Alikhanoff 
received back hia old rank of major and all his 


[All 


related to the Russian Imperial family through 
his aunt, the late Empress Marie, wife of the 
late Czar Alexander ft., the young Prince of 
Battenberg entered the Russian army and 
served with it in the Russo-Turkiah war, 
(1877-78), After the war he joined the German 
«amy as an officer of the Prussian regiment 
“of the Garde du Corps. Elected by the 
nMttimous vote of the National Sqbranjd, he 
entered upon his new duties July *879. The 
history of the Prince from that time ufoil his 
abdication and departure from Sofia (Sept, pth, 
*886) is chiefly a history of Bulgaria. Prince 
A. received tne investiture of K.C.B. by Her 
‘Majesty on his visit to this country subsequent 
to pis formal abdication, after an outrage to 
which he had been personally subjected by 
his Russian enemies. 

Aina, Edible, and Inedible, including the 
' edible carageen moss : see ed. ’86. 

’ Algeria. One of the Barbary States of North 
Africa, now a French province. Area 160,897 
sq. m.; pop. 3,817,465 (1886). It is divided into 
the three civil divisions of Oran, Constantine, and 
Algiers—capital cities of same names,—and 
subdivided into twelve arrondissenients, send¬ 
ing deputies to the National Assembly; also 
the Saharan borders, divided into three military 
territories. Like Morocco (g.v.), the country 
possesses three natural divisions—the coastal 
region, the steppes, and t,he Saharan tracts. 
In 1883 was annexed the district mi M‘Zab, 
estimated as containing 38,600 sq. miles, and 
pop. 50,000. Later came the invasion of Tunis 
Iq.v,). Coast rockbmtnd, with coral and sponge 
-fisheries. The only considerable river is the 
Bhellif, 370 miles: it runs parallel to coast, and 
flows into the sea at Jtostaganem. Climate agree¬ 
able and very salubrious. There is a gigantic 
and verdant vegetation in parts, iorests, lolty 
mountains, broad plateaux, smiling vallej's, 
sandy desert with fertile oases. Some years a 
plague of locusts. Brackish Lakes and marshes 
abound- Some have been drained, and Aua- 
traliln blue-gums planted, thus rendering 
unhealthy tracts habitable. There are 1,340 
miles of railway. Imports about £9,000,000; 
exports £8,000,000, consisting of esparto and 
, alia grass, barley, wine, oil, tobacco, wool, iron 
and sine ores, etc. The Trench forces nuun- 
■ ‘ tamed in Algeria consist of an army corps 
numbering 53,306 men. In this are thiee regi¬ 
ments of fureos and three of Spains, which 
are recruited among the natives. There are 
.also several French regiments of Chasseurs 
d'Afrique, and Zouaves Algerians, and aForcign 
Legion. The cost of the colony to France has 
always been far greater than its revenues. 
In 1886, revenue, £1,713,505; expenditure, 
,£2,109,339, Inhabitants are French and Euro¬ 
pean settlers, about 350,000; a few Turks, 
jews, Moors, Berbers, Arabs, and Kabyles. 

■ - Five-sixths _ of the whole population are no- 
mades. Till 1830 it wA a nest of slave- 
trading corsairs, ruled by deys, when their 
power was broken and French military occu¬ 
pation began. The French became actual 
masters 01 the whole country in 1847, after the 
defeat and surrender of the famous Arab chief, 
. AM-sl-Xader, who died recently. In 1871 
•. French military rule gave place to civil 
, government. Since then Algeria has been the 
important of the French dependencies. 
,<£qr Governor-General, etc., see Diplomatic. 
Consult , Gaffarel’s “ L’Algerie,” Playfair’s 
* M Handbook of Algeria ancf Tunis,” Seguin’s 
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decoration^. Late%on he was made Commander Esthetics," “ColiujCIout’s Calendar,” “ Vi^ 
of the Merv military district. On Jan. icth, i|86, nettea from Nature," “The Evolutionist at 
the Order of St. George of the 4th class was Large,” “Charles Darwin,” “ Babylon,” “Tor 

aa« 11 Vv/> n liitn Kir fko Ptav A ULVian/vff Momia'a e.i. -- 


conferred upon him by the Czar. Aiikhanoff Mamie's Sake,’’and many articles in tJteieatiaip: 
took part with Colonel TarkhanofF, Governor of magazines, was b. at Kingston, Canada, *]&' 
ferijdeh, in celebrating the completion of the Educated at Merton College, Oxford,' He ll 
work of the Afghan Boundary Commission. considered one of thl best scientific authors* 
Alteon, Lieut - General sir Archibald, of the day, especially with regard to his works, 
K.C.B., and Bart., was b. at Edinburgh (1826). on the Darwinian theory. 

Entered the army in 1846, served throughout Alliance Israelite. See Jews. 

the Crimean war,- was present at the siege ^JAanca, The United Kingdom, for the 

and fall of Sebastopol. Military Secretary to “total and immediate legislative suppression ; 
Lord Clyde duung the Indian Mutiny (1857-58). of the traffic in intoxicating liquors as beveiV 
Nominated second in command and Brigadier- ages," was formed in Manchester, June 1st, 
Geneial of the European Brigade on the Gold 1853. (For history of U. K. A. see ea. ’87.) A 
Coast in the Ashantee Expedition (1873-74). body of agents is appointed, with centres of 
Deputy Ad|utant-General in Ireland (1874-77); operation m sill parts of the kingdom. Beside# 
Deputy Qnartennaster-Geneial (Intelligence its efforts to secure its own ot#ect—prohibition 


the Crimean war>> was present at the siege 
and fall of Sebastopol. Military Secretary to 
Lord Clyde duung the Indian Mutiny (1857-58). 
Nominated second in command and Brjgadier- 
Geneial of the European Brigade on the Gold 
Coast in the Ashantee Expedition (1873-74). 
Deputy Adpitant-General in Ireland (1874-77); 


Department) at the Horse Guards (1878-82). 
Commanded the Highland Brigade of the 
expeditionary force to Egypt at the battle of 
Tcl-el-Kebir (i88»), and remained in command 
of the British army of occupation of 12,000 men 
until May 1883, in which year he was appointed 
to the command of the troops at Aldershot. 

Alkali, etc-, Works Regulation Act 1881. 
This Act consolidates ana repeals the Alkali 
Acts of 1863 and 1874. It is intended to abate 
the nuisances occasioned by the works to which 
it refers (see ed. ’87). In case of any violation 
of the,Act, penalties are to be recovered in the 
county court. The sanitary authority may com¬ 
plain to the Local Govt. Board of any infrmge- 


of the liquor traffic by popular consent—it has 
vigorously supported the Local Option measures 
of Sir W. Lawson, and it has also given 
friendly assistance to kindred societies, and 
has circulated a large body of literature bearing, 
on all branches of the temperance question. It 
has received the countenance of many distin¬ 
guished men, including the late Lord Brougham, 
Bishop Temple, Cardinal Manning, Archdeacon 
Farrar, etc. Annual reoeipta, about £17^000, 
President, Sir Wilfred Lawson, M.P. ; Hon, 
Sec., Mr. S. Pope, y.C.; Gen. See., Mr. James 
Whyte ; Consulting Bee., Mr. T. H. Barker; 
Editor of Organ, Alliance Nevus , Mr. H. S. 
Sutton. Offices; 44, John Dalton St., Manchester* 


menl of the Act, and the Board is thereupon to and 15, Great Geoige St., Westminster, S.W 


institute mi inquiry. 

“Allan Quatenrialn.” By H. Rider Haggard 
{Longmans'). Having buriedliisboy Harry, and 
b: corne sick of the rrstiaints of civilised life, 


Allman, George James, M.D.,LL.D., F.R.S., 
and member of various foreign societies, b. at-' 
Cork (1812). Educated at the Belfast Academy, 
Graduated in Arts and Medicine in the Uni- 


‘.‘llunter ” Qi.atei main determined to go back 'versify of Dublin. Appointed to the Regius 
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to the freedom oi the African veldt. His friends 
Sir Harry Curtis and Commander John Good, 
R N., resolve to accompany him ; and it is the 
story of their maivtllons adventures in the 
“daik Continent” which Mr. H. has to tell. 
It is always hazardous ior an author to attempt 
to write a sequel to a successful tale. Mr. 
llaggatd unite the experiment: and though he 
has not quite equalled his “ King Solomon's 
Mines,” he lias produced a work which will 
well bear the test of being read even after that 


Professorship of Botany in Dublin University 
(1844-55), Regins Professorship of Natural His¬ 
tory m the University of Edinburgh (1855-70), 
when he resigned in consequence of ill health. 
His chief scienCfic labours have been among 
the lower orders of the animal kingdom/ For 
his researches in this department of Biology 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh awarded hint 
(18721 the Brisbane prize; he received the Royal 
medal from the Royal Society of London (1873), 
and the Cunningham Gold medal from tae 


phenomenally popular hook. The character of Royal Irish Academy (1878). On the completion; 
Umslopogaas tlic Zulu is as good a thing as he of the exploring voyage of the Challenger,' 


has done, and the fights at tqe mission station 
and Milosis, the dangers encountered on the 
way to the Fiowning City; the ride to the 


the large collection of Hydroida made during 
that expedition, was assigned to him for de¬ 
termination and description, he having per* 


Temple of the Sun, and the scene in which the fotmed a similar service in connection w; 

1 ._ e. , _ _ _ . , , 1 1 1 ■ , 1 1 . 1- , I /'..li* I*._ __ J. 


heroic Zulu meets death, are rendered with a 
“go” and vivacity which show Mr. H. at his 
best. The story was begun in the January 


exploration of the Gulf Stream under the. 
directions of the United States Government. - 
He was President of the British Association 


numberof Longman's Magnetite, and V’as pub- for the Advancement of Science in *870, in 
lished in \c It hie form, with illustrations, by which year the Association met at Sheffield. 
Mr. C. H. M. Kerr, in July '87 All on, Rev. H., D.D., Congregational minis- 


Allegiance is the tie which binds the citizen 
to liis so vet eign or country. The common law 
oi this country denies the right of a subject to 
throw oft'lns allegiance at wUl. Jt is unlikely, 
however, that in these days, under ordinary 
conditions, persons will ever be treated as 
criminal for having assumed allegiance to a 
new country or state, even if they should be 
taken-in aims against their native country. By 


Lord Mayor oi London was formerly an alien. 
Allen, Grant, author of “Physiological 


Allon, Rev. H., D.D., Congregational minis¬ 
ter, was b. 1818, at Welton, Yorks. Educated 
at the Countess of Huntingdon’s College at 
Clieshunt. Minister of Union Chapel, Islllng-, 
ton (1843) as co-pastor with Rev. T. Lewi*: 
sole charge 1853. Chairman Congregational 
Union 1864-65, re-elected *8817 D.D. Yale (iSyt), 
St, Andrew’s (1885). Dr. Allon is also an author, 
ana has published amongst other worka 
“Memoirs of the Rev. J. Sherman,” “The 
Vision of God," and edited a posthumous 
volume of the sermons of the late Rev. Or. 
Binney. Dr, Allon has been inatruineotfl 
greatly improving the psalmody of the Congre¬ 
gational Church, nis work “ The Congregational 
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” being 1 recognised and « 
Isiltsdpal churches. War also for 


and used in the 
to for many years 


representation in writing by any six registered 

^parliamentary electors cfr ratepayers, tits sani¬ 
tary authority, if they are of opinion that 
allotments for the labouring population cannot 
be obtained on reasonable rent and conditions 
lay voluntary arrangement, shall, by purchfu^ or 
tare, acquire sufficient suitable land and let it 

i not in allotments; pr if they are unable to 

1 obtain land by purchase or hire, they may 

* petition the county authority, which may make 
* provisional order authorising the purchase 
compulsorily, such order to be laid before 
.Parliament in a bill introduced by the Local 
Government Board. The sanitary authority 
may improve and adapt land acquired by them 
for allotments, and make regulations, and 
appoint allotment managers, or these may be 
elected. One person shall not hold an allot¬ 
ment exceeding one acie, an allotment shall 
Doit be sublet, and no building other than a 
tool-house, shed, greenhouse, fowl-house, or 
pigStye is to be erected thereupon. Power 
is given to make a scheme for provision of 
common pasture. Consult “A Treatise with 
Suggestions for the Utilisation of the Allot¬ 
ments Act ’87.” 

Allotments and Cottage Gardens, Com¬ 
pensation for Crops Act, ’87, enacts that 

* upon the determination oi a tenancy the occu¬ 
pier of an allotment or cottage (garden shall be 
entitled to obtain from the landlord compensa¬ 
tion in money for crops, including fruit growing 

' upon the holding in the ordinary couise of 
cultivation, and for fruit trees and 11 uit bu«hcs 
growing thereon, which have been planted by 
the tenant with the previous consent in writing 
of the landlord; for labour expended upon, and 
for manure applied to the holding since the 
taking of tbe last crop thcrefiom in anticipation 
of a future crop; and for drains and for any 
outbuildings, pigsties, fowl-houses or other 
Structural imptovements made by the tenant 
With the written consent of his landlord. 
There is to be a deduction from compensation 
ou account of rent or breach of contiact; and 
Compensation, if not agreed upon, is to be 
settled by an arbitrator, to be appointed il the 
parties 00 not jointly appoint him, by the 
justices of the peace. 

7 Alma-Tadema, Lawrence, R.A., was b. at 
l>onryp, in tbe Nethnlands, 1836. Originally 
intended for one of the learned professions, he 
devoted himself very largely to the study ot 
ancient classical writers; and in 1853 entered 
tbe Antwerp Academy as a student. Subse¬ 
quently he assisted Baton Henry Leys in 
painting several of his large pictures, and 
finally came to London, where, in 1873, be 
obtained letters of demsation, having resolved 
to reside permanently in this country. Since 
then he has delighted the art-world with his 
productions, in regard to the majority of which 
he h^s put t6 excellent use his early classical 
-training. Honours of all kinds have been 
•powered upon Mr. AJma-Tadema. Literally 
' overwhelmed with the knighthoods of various 
onamfries, he was elected R.A. (1879), and 
/LnuoOtt correspondent in the painting section 
pf«£he French Academy of Fine Arts, Mr, 

„ “jUma-Taocnm married in 1871 Miss Laura Epps, 
Iwtsclf an accomplished artist, who has ex- 


Wwaaa of Amphisa," and an admirable design for 
a pianoforte case, which ha£ been manufactured 
by a London firm for a New York mansion. c 

AltkatholllCfiS. See Olx> Catholics. 

Amadeus Prince, Duke of Aosta, ex-King 
of Spain, brother of King Humbert of Italy, 
b. ’45. Elected King of Spain by the Cortes-m 
’70 by 191 votes to iso. He landed at Carthagena 
on Dec. 30th, the same day that Marshal Frina 
who had formerly offered aim the crown after 
the Revolution of ’68, died from the wounds 
received at the hands of an assassin. King A.’s 
position soon became one of great difficulty, 
and on Feb. xitb, ’73, he announced to the 
Cortes his intention to abdicate. He mhrricd 
in ’67 Princess Mary, daughter of Prince 
Charles Emmanuel del Pozzo della Cistcma, 
who d. Nov. 7th, ’76. 

Ama&ongaland. An independent native 
state ol South Africa. Area about 4,000 sq. m. 
Lies N. of Zululand, and extends to Delagoa 
Bay; has on W. Swaziland and Transvaal, on 
E. the sea. The Amatonga people are of Zulu 
race, and are governed by a Queen, under 
whom are 17 Chiefs of districts. The Portu¬ 
guese on the north and the Boers on cthe 
west have lately threatened aggressions on this 


England, praying for such British protection as 
might insure the integrity of Amatongaland 
against both Portuguese and Boers. 

Ambassadors are diplomatic agents resident 
in foreign states, and representing by virtue 
of their Letters of Credenoe their own states. 
They are of three kinds, varying with the 
nature of their commissions: Ambassadors 
pioper, Envoys and Plenipotentiaries, and 
Charges if Affaires, They, together with their 
seivants, enjoy certain privileges—viz., exemp¬ 
tion from process and arrest, and from taxation 
—which attach to ordinary foreign residents. 
An ambassador has also the righhof audience of 
the sovereign power to which he is accredited. 
On the death of either of the sovereigns 
between whom he negotiates, his commission 
lapses, but may be renewed. For list of 
Ambassadors see Diplomatic. 

Ambulance Association, St. John’s. Estab¬ 
lished in 1677, by the Duke of Manchester, 
and the Chapter of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, for the purpose of disseminating 
general information as to the preliminary treat¬ 
ment of the sick and injured among all classes 
of society. The scheme of opt rations embraces 
the formation of centres in important towns 
and districts, and detached classes held in 
towns or villages. A course of Instruction 
limited to a syllabus drawn up by eminent 
members of the medical profession, consisting 
of five lectures, 13 given to students. Those 
who pass the examination receive a certificate 
of proficiency, and after twice undergoing re¬ 
examination at intervals of twelve months, 
receive a medallion. Women who have passed 
the first examination are allowed to attend a 
second course on home nursing and hygiene. 
Upwards of 100,000 certificates have been 
awarded to persons of both sexes. The work 
has-been extended to the East and West Indies, 
Canada, China, Australia, New Zealand, and 
different parts oi Europe. Chief Secretary, 
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Major Sir Herbert C. Perrott, ftart. Office, 
St. John's Gets, Clsrfaenwcll, London, E.C. 
America Cits. Bee Yachtincj. t 

Amarteon Mails. See ed. ’87, and Shipping. 


the reeds reversed and the wind drawn through 
the reed from above by exhaust bellows instead 
of being forced from bellows in the usual 
manner. See ed. '86. 

A m erican Political Parties. The two chief 
political divisions ih^the U.S. arethe Democratic 
and Republican parties. The Democratic party, 
* by the election of President Cleveland in July 
’84, came into national power for the first time 
since ’60, and now numbers between 160 and 
170 in the House of Representatives. Its long 
exclusion from control was chiefly due to the 
survival of war prejudices in the North, which 
was as solidly Republican as the South was 
Democratic, when the Democrats did attain 
power, it was on the question of administrative 
reform. Never entirely cohesive, the Demociats 
were most neatly united on> the question of 
reducing the tariff; although they studiously 
avoided making this an issue, and would pro¬ 
bably have continued to do so had President 
Cleveland not forced the hanr^of his party on 
this question in his message to Congress in 
December '87. Throughout his term of office 
President Cleveland has done much to give his 
party a more definite platfoi m than it possessed 
in opposition. He has insisted upon the neces¬ 
sity tor reducing the tai iff duties, has instituted 
a genuine and sweeping reform of the Civil 
Service, and has vetoed more bills granting 
public money for pensions and similar objects 
than perhaps all his predecessors put together. 
Hie Republican Party is committed to the main¬ 
tenance of the existing protective tariff, which 
is its chief rallying-point. It has a strength in 
the House of Remesentati\f s of some 150. In 
the past it triumpffedon the strength of its own 
record; but as a generation has arisen which 
is practically deaf to the ancient crj r , the tariff 
question has been forced to the front. Theie 
aie, however, certain historio lines of difference 
between the too parties, growing out of their 
attitude duiing the Civil War. Thus the Repub¬ 
licans tend towards a centralisation of power 
at Washington, while the Democrats are com¬ 
mitted, in theory, to keeping as much poWter 
as possible jn the hands of individual states; 
but these lines are so broken up. and have 
become so faint in actual practice, that present 
party struggles are fought mainly on the tariff 
nutation. Thete are also two minor parties— 
the Prohibitionists and the Labour Party. The 
former, which “ran” a candidate in the person 
of Mr. St, John at the Presidential election of ’ 84 , 
is chiefly reemited from the Republican side, 
and has scarcely any adherents in the South. 
At the ’84 contest the party polled 150,000 
votes, of which «s,ooo were given in New 
York State alone. The party is believed to 
have greatly increased in sftength during the 
last three or four years. The Labour Party 
is much less homogeneous, and is in a con¬ 
tinual state of restlessness through internal 
differences. It has three Congressional repre¬ 
sentatives, and numbers within its ranks the 
followers of Mr. Henry George (q.v.), an advocate 
of “land nationalisation”: and the Knights of 
Labour (q.v.), an industrial organisation wjiich 
aspires at uniting in one immense federation 
all the diverse groups of workmen through¬ 


out toe United States. Alt the “ HnigbW’ 
however, must note be reckoned ootohg 4 m * 
voting strength of The Labour Parly. - Tbs 
coming election for President wilt probably 
depend; as did those of * 8 o and open »ij§ 
vote given by the State of New York, whips 
has a voting strength of 1,300,000, or one-etobto 
of th# whole country. President Cleveland!* 
although he has no doubt alienated some of tna 
political supporters by his Free Trade message, 
will, it is believed, be unanimously renominated > 

< byterw Democrats. His opponent will, it is ex¬ 
pected, again be Mr. Junes o. Blaine (?.«.), with 
was Secretaiw of State to President tiara eld’d 
cabinet. In '84 the fight against Mr. Blaine was 
conducted almost wholly on personal grounds. 
He was accused of public corruption, and of 
collusion with political speculators, who de- ’ 
sired through his election to pea mote dishonest 
scheme 9. On the sti ength of these accusations 
a considerable section of his party refused to 
support him, and seceded from the party, taking ' 
the name of “Mugwumps.” As a counterpoise 
to this, however, Mr. Blaine succeeded in de¬ 
taching many thousands of Irish voters from * 
the Democi atic party, on the strength of pledges 
to pursue an aggressive policy towards this 
country. As stated, the chief struggle will -. 
doubtless lie in New York State, the States 
outside being pretty evenly divided. In '84 the 
contest was very close, Mr. Qeveland only 
winning by 1,047 votes out of a total poll ot 
1,171,113. Since *84the Democrats have carried 
New York at each annual election by otojorittos 
ranging between 10,000 and 18,000. ■»' 

Amirante Islands. A group of low, small , 
coral islands, m the Indian Ocean. They are 
geographically and politically an extension of 
the Seychelles Islands, forming apart of that 
dependency of the British colony of Mauritius. 

Amyl Nitrite, an anaesthetic produced by 
acting upon purified amyhc alcohol with nitrite, 
acid. See ed. ’86. 

AnarnhlHin- A Socialistheresy which claims 
a descent, if somewhat remote, from Proudhon, 
but whose earliest and most prominentexponeitt . 
in its present form was the late Dr. Bakounin. 
The Anarchist takes his stand upon the abstmtt 
idea of “ freedom.” The absolute and imme¬ 
diate freedom, intellectual, economical, and 
political, of every individual and of every group 
of individuals, is the aim of the Anarchist. 
While the motto of the CoUeotivist is the hap* 
piness of each through the happiness of all. 
that of the Anaichist is the happiness of all 
through the happiness of each. AS a natural, 
consequence, the Anarchist objects to all 
organisation whatever, as such: although not ‘ 


rejecting the Historical standpoint in so many 
words; he practically ignores it, inasmuch as , 
he makes it a point of principle not to employ 
political action, or in any way utilise tne 
existent State machinery for the furtherance 
of bis ends. The Anarchists are at present 
divided into two sects: the MutuAlista, or In¬ 
dividualist Anarchists, a small section who regard 
the aim of the revolution to be simply the, 
establishment of a more perfect and logical 
Individualism than that at wlueh the old- 
fashioned middle-clash Radical aims, which they 

f repose to effect, partly, at least, by so-called 
anas of exchange and manipulation of the 
currency; and the Communist Anarchists, who 
constitute the bulk of toe party, ^jth to 
Europe and America, and theoretical^ 
much nearer toe principles of real Socialism, 



, la'Socialist organisations. Since the break-up England, first at Lyceum, Londkm, Sept. ’83, os 
"the International, in which event the An- Parthenia, Pauline, Galatea, and Clarice, and 
afschists Were largely instrumental, several achieved much popularity. She opened the 
^Abattdbiirtcongresaes have been held in various new Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, 
T»ii*fee. Chief organa Za Revolt*, 14ft, Rue Aug. 30, ’85, aa Rosalind. Returning to America, 
IpHtffhtid'd, Paris; Die Freiheit (Job. Most), she made a most successful tour with an 
phW York; The Anarchist, London; Freedom, English company. She revisited England in '86, 
London, etc. See ed. ’87. andlast year appeared as Hermione and Perdita. 


See ed. ’87. 


last year 


ared as Hermione and Perdita. 


Jkpdlmt Lights. The right to the ar^oy- Andraesy, Count Julius, b. at Zcmplin, 
Hiekt of ancient lights is one of those known Hungary. 1833, the sou oi Count Charles, 
to English law as easements—that is to say, of an illustrious family of Hungary. He 
ft privilege not directly lucrative which the received the highest education, improved 
' wWner of one of two neighbouring tenements by his travels in Europe. Took an active 
has over the other. It is a negative easement; part in the Hungarian revolution (1848). 
being the right to continue to receive the light When the defeat of Austria at Sadowa led the 
Which one has heretofore received through one's Emperor to concede to Hungarian aspirations, 
“Vindows. It may be acquired either by express Count Andrassy was made President of the 
grant, which must be by an instrument under Council and Minister of National Defence m 
•cal, or by enjoyment for the space of twenty the new Hungarian Parliament. Elected 
years, uninterrupted and not pel-missive. No deputy for Pesth (i86g), he became Minister 
infringement is deemed an interruption which for Foreign A It airs ot the Austrian empire, and 
hat not been acquiesced in for one full year alter Compti oiler of the Household, in succession 
the party interrupted has had notice of the to Count von Beust (1871), and Chancellor of 
infringement and of the person committing it. Austro-Hungary. When the insurrection broke 
tttie permission alleged by the person who out in Bosm^ and Herzegovina, m 1873, ha 
disputes the prescriptive right must have been addressed the well-known “ Andrassy note " to 
in writing. The right is only to the quantity the Porte, pointing out the reforms necessary 
of light given or enjoyed, qpt to any quantity of to the safety of the Ottoman empire and the 
light. But it is infringed whenever the direct welfare of its Christian subjects. At the 


not recognise any prescriptive nght to the since taken an active part in public life. The 
enjoyment of a prospect from one’s windows. Emperor bestowed on lnm the Order oi the 


Consult " Gale on Easements.” 

Ancient Monuments Protection Act 1882 


Golden Fleece 111 1878. 

Anegacla. A British West Indian island. 


This Act empowers the owner oi any of the Area 14 sq. m. Belongs to the pitsidoucy of 
ancient monuments enumerated in the schedule the Virgin Islands, under the lederal govern- 
thereto to constitute bv deed the Conftnissioners ment ot the Leeward Islands [q.v.). 
pf Works and Public Buildings m Gieat Bntain, Anemometer, bee Mtif orology. 
or the Commissioners of Public Works in Ire- Angling. The season oi '87 will long be 
land, guardians thereof. Thereupon either remembered by fly fishers for salmon and trout, 
body acquires all powers necessary for the and the latter m particular, as having afforded 
maintenance and preservation of such monu- less sport than has been tecorded lor neaily 
ment, but without detriment to any estate or forty ycais past. The salmon «od-season was 
interest in it previously enjoyed by the owner, redeemed to a certain extent by lair sport on 
The Commissioners may purchase out of the early rivers, and by a week or two of 
moneys granted for that purpose by Parliament moderate fishing at the end ot the season on 
•ny of the ancient monuments enumerated in the late rivers. But the rod-fishing for salmon, 
the schedule. They may also accept a gilt by taken as a whole, was under the average, 
deed or will of any of these monuments. They while the trou^-fishing in nearly all British 
Are to Apinat inspectors whose duty it shall rivers, and more especially in the shallower 


are to appoint inspectors whose duty it shall rivers, and more especially in the shallower 
he to report on the condition and best means streams of the noith, gave woise sport than 
Of preserving any of the scheduled monuments, is remembered by any angler of the present 


Any person other than the owner who injures generation. The prolonged drought affected the 
of defaces any such monument is made table subterranean water channels and reservoirs 
.wpon summary conviction to a month’s im- to such a serious extent that many northern 


Jwisomnent with hard labour. The schedule rivers were practically dried up for Weeks 
{Contains a list of about seventy ancient monu- together. So marked, indeed, was the effect 
thenta or groups of ancient monumtnts produced by the absence of rain that even now 
scattered over the three kingdoms, and for (January) the volume of water coming down 
Most part of Celtic ongin. The list may the tributaries of moorland streams is still 
At Any time be enlarged by Order in Council, below the nornVal quantity. Nevertheless, 
Anftarson, Mary Antoinette, actress, b. aquatic food, on which so much depends, was 
*30 at Sacramento, Cal. Brought up at Louis- abundant, and fresh-water fish of all kinds 
vale, Ken., where she made her debut as Juliet thrived well, trout being found usually 111 
Nov, 95, *75. Played there and in southern excellent condition. In k orkshire, where the 
Okies some months, then at San Francisco as Yorkshire Anglers’ Association has given an im- 
'Ptrth nia. Came east again in ’77-8, and ap- portant stimulus to angling, and in Derbyshire 
Ipaknad at New York, playing there and in ml and the Midland conn ties .gene rally, grayling, 
^feeding towns of U.S. for several years. Her which have been too long neglected, both aa 
TKttef palps were those named, and Julia, Bianca, sporting and table fish, are steadily growing 
‘Fptt’&ie, Evadne, Ion, Meg Merrilies, Lady in favour with anglers; and where, a few years 





a tkxpen 
during 
in the Wet 
mbered by 


tge, tiittc could scarcely be fie 
fishermen who eoeeht the 
the winter month*, in which it is in the Wet 
condition) they may now he numbered by 
hundreds. The formation of the Fly Fishers’ 
Club in London, anc the continued increase in 
tne number of angling clubs end associations 
for the protection of buglers' interests through¬ 
out the country, bear witness to the growing 
popularity of the ancient art. Many of these 
clubs are dofetg excellent work in improving 
the stock of fish of all kinds in the rivers by 
artificial breeding operations on a considerable 
scale, at their ovtsfb cost and without any 
assistance from or recognition by the State. 
In Yorkshire alone eight clubs nave within 
the past ten years turned into the rivers of the 
county not less than 1,500,000 living trout. No 
protection, beyond that provided by the close 
time, is afforded to these fish other than that 
Which the club funds—often very limited — 
wyi permit: ahd the increasing need for an 
Inspector of Freshwater Fisheries apart from 
salmon is frequently remarked on. The dis¬ 
graceful and dangerous condition of many of 
the polluted watercourses in the manufacturing 
districts during the long spell of dry weather 
had the effect of directing sejious attention 
in many quarters to the freedom with which 
noxious liquids of all kinds are permitted to 
find their way into otherwise excellent fish 
rivers ; and in one or two instances steps have 
been taken by corporations and other local 
bodies with a view to strengthening the law 
relating to the pollution ot nveis. Ot late 
yews the art ol fly-fishing has been divided into 
the two schools ot diy and wet ily-lislnng, Mr. 
F, M. llaltord being the apostle of the former 
in ‘‘ Floating Flies, and I low to Di ess them,” 
while Mr. T. E. l’ntt, angling editor ot The 
Yorkshire Post, is the advocate ol the wet lly 


Large warehouses are alto to be etc* 
Barrow, and thence |he food products ■ 
distributed ghdht Great Brit«.» by 
of retail stores, which will be opn&ed in 
leading towns, in order to supply ooril 
direct without incurring middl 




is quale distinct from that entitled " xn* *«w 
and Latter House of Israel." See IezhxeutXs. 

Anglo Jewish Association. See Jews. 

Angola.. Portuguese West Africa, or Lower 
Guinea. Stated area, 31s,500 sq. m.j pQ pa 
2,ooc,ooo. Capital St. Paul de Loan da. Divided 
into the four governments of Angola ptopeQ 
Ambriz, Bengueia, and Moseamedes; ports-, 
towns of same names. Climate hot ana ener-r - 
vating. Coast-land low and tame, for 30 to 
60 miles inland grassy; then country rises, 
and xich vegetation ana forest begin. Fr*. ducts 
are ground-nuts, baobab-fibre, coffee, cottod, 
orchilla, caoutchouc, copal, palm-kernels, man- 
dioc, ivory; minerals, iron and copper. In¬ 
dustry very stagnant. Ruled by a Governor- 
General, governors of provinces, '* chefes ” «f 
districts, and much corruption exists. Slave- 
trade nominally abolished, but actually Stilt 


system in “ NcrtfoCountry Flies,” as being 
more suitable for The rapid streams of North 
Britain. Oi all out-door recreations none has 
found a larger increase in the number of its 
admirers of late years than the art of angling. 

Anglo-American Commercial Scheme. 

Towards the end ol '87 it was reported that a 
great commercial and engineering scheme was 
111 process of arrangement between several 
American millionaiies, the house of Rothschild, 
the Dukes of Devonshire and Westminster, 
and others. It was stated that it is the intention 
of the promoters to erect gtpmaries, stores, 
pork-curmg establishments, and cheese and 
butter factories on sites convenient to the 
line of the Minnesota North Western Railway, 
which was formerly the Chicago, Kansas City, 
end St, Paul line. AH kinds of Amerioan produce 
—such as flour, fruit, ham, bacon, cheese, and 
butter, as well as live cattle—are to be run 
along this li»e™o Chicago, thence by the Balti¬ 
more and Ohio Railway to New Yoik. Afuidge 
is to be built connecting the mainland with 
Staten Island, where large docks will be con¬ 
structed. From this poit tltc products of the 
United States will be carried by steamers spe¬ 
cially built for the Company, and landed at 
Barrow-in-Furness, of which the Duke of 
Devonshire is the principal owner, besides 
having perhaps the largest interest in the 
Furness railway. At Barrow the Company pro¬ 
pose building alongside tbe docks abattoirs for 
slaughtering the cattle immediately after land¬ 
ing, taansnes for preparing the hides, and 
factories for making margarine out of the tallow. 


and no roads or civilisation much beyond ‘ 
towns. Consult Montei.o’s "Angola and River 
Congo,” Keith Johnston’s "Africa," etc. 

Angra Pequena. A port, now called 
"Ludcntz Bight,” north of Orange River' 
mouth, South west Africa, capital of German 
Luderitzland 

Anguilla— i.e. “little snake," from its long 
nan ow shape. A British West Indian island. 
Afea is *j. m., pop. 2,773. Belongs to the 
presidency of St. Christopher, in the federal 
gove rnmenl of tbe Leeward Islands. Is low and 
flat, deficient in wood and water. Produces 
salt from a lake, and phosphate of lime; cattle, 
ponies, and garder stock. ’* 

Angus, Joseph, D.D.; b. 1816, at Bolam, 
NortbuTnbcrland. Educated at King’s College, 
Stepney College, and Edinburgh University, 
where he graduated 1836. Secretary of the 
Baptist Missionary Society 1840-49, when hp 
was appointed President of Stepney College 
(now Regent's Park College), for the training q;f 
Baptist Ministers. For some years he held the 
office of English Examiner to the London Univer¬ 
sity And to the Indian Civil Servioe. His prin¬ 
cipal works are the " Handbook to the Bible," 
“English Literature,” and the “Handbook-of 
the English Tongue," He also edited Butler’ll , 
“ Analogy and Sermons.” Regent s Park 
College has lately made preparations, in which 
Dr. A- has largely participated, for increasing 
its work, and through his influence the sum of 
,£30,000 has been subscribed for this purpose. 
Dr. A. was formerly a member of the London 
School Board, and one of the revisers qf tbe Sew 
Testament. 

Animals Institute, The, has recently been 
founded to “carry out the humane treatment 


fttfarpara T&ferishna PuW 
A ecu* .Oat 


animals.’' It has also as its object to off 
the.poor greater facilities for the grab 
treatment of their animals under I 
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HAZEIX’S ANNUAL CYCLOPAEDIA, r l8S8. 


. .Veterinary surgeons. Premises for the various 
S .purposes of the A. I, have been secured. Seo., 
; Jtisa BeAle, i a, Wilton Place, S.W. 
v Animism. The term applied by Dr. E. B. 
c' 1 Sfuk, author of “ Primitive Culture,”to express 
the general theory of spiritual beings. It con- 
4"#ista, in brief, in the explanation of all natural 
'' phenomena by the medium of spiritual agency. 
• Ancestor •worship is based upon and grows 
■, naturally out of the doctrine of animism. Cf. 
lute Wes and senates of the Romans, and the 
ancestor worship oi the Hindas and CWinsse. 
Consult Sir J. Lubbock’s “Prehistoric Times,” 
. Ur. E. B. Tylor’s “Anthropology” and “ Primi¬ 
tive Culture,” and Lang’s “ Mytn, Religion and 
Ritual.” See ed. *87. 

Annam. An empire in S.E. Asia, now a 
„ French protectorate. It formerly included 
Tonouin, Cochin-uhina, and Cambodia : total area, 
•’ nt,060 sq. in.; but the area oi Annam as distinct 
from these provinces is 26,923 sq. m., pop. 
5 s ooo,ooo. Capital Hud, near the coast, also 
capital of Cochin-China; garrisoned by French 
troops* The country is mountainous, forested, 
watered by numerous noble rivers,*at the 
'mouths of which are deltas and swamps Flora 
; and fauna rich and varied. Climate oi the low¬ 
lands hot and inimical to Europeans. Principal 
productions are rice, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
sugar, silk, bees’-wax, pepper,cardamoms,aieca- 
nuts, ornamental woods,Avory, lac, bamboos, 
etc. Edible birds’-nests and trepang are among 
exports to China. Gold is washed in the river- 
hens, and other metals worked. There is an 
emperor, with court and dignitaries^ but go vet n- 
ment is really in French hands. 'I rade is with 
China and France, a little with Burmah and 
Siam. Fishing a very important industry, A 
little silk and cotton manufacture, metal and 
wood work. The various peoples belong to the 
Indo-Chinese race, a link between Chinese and 
Malays. Religion chiefly Buddhism. Fiance 
appeared in Annam in the eighteenth centuiy; 
and since i8</ military operations have fre¬ 
quently been undertaken. Cochin-China was 
annexed to France in 1861, Cambodia made a 
protectorate 1862; Tonquin annexed and Annam 
made protectorate in 1884. French authority is 



“L-lnde et L’Indo-Chine (Geographic Univer- 
• selle),” Keane and Temple’s “Asia,”Norman's 
“ Colonial Fiance,” etc. 

Anaobon. A lofty, basaltic, and volcanic 
islandin the Gulf of Guinea. It is a Spanish 
possession, and its climate is salubrious. 

Anetey, F., the tiom de plume of Thomas 
Anstey uuthrie, author of “Vice Versa,” “The 
Giant’s Robe,” “The Black Poodle,” “The 
Tinted Venus,” “The Fallen Idol,” etc., was 
b. at Kensington 1856. Educated at King’s 
College School and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Where he graduated in '79. Called to the bar 
at the Middle Temple, '80. 

Antarctic Expedition. Sec Geographical 
Progress, ’87. 

Anthropology, '87. The principal discussions 
during this year have related to the linguistic 
branch of the science, especially to the origin 
. of the Aryans. The philological views of Prof. 

Otto Schrader, and the physical arguments of 
&TJr. Kari Penka, have been brought before 
nEh,;?ish readers by Prof. Sayce. Instead of 
, ^placing the primitive Indo-European stock in 


Central Asfiq as Prof. Max Mttller and others 

. ..... - are dlS* 


■een, in the “ stone age, 
spoke the parent Aryan tongue. Penka places 
the cradle of the Aryans fn Scandinavia, while 
Canon Isaoo Taylor connects the primitive 
Aryans with the Finns(Anthrop. Inst., Dec. ’87), 
With regard to the antiquity of man, Prof. 
Frestwicn has recently recorded his 'opinion 
that in this country the earliest human relics 
may be referred to pre-glacial times, but that the 
date of the glacial period (q.v.) has been vastly 
overestimated. Thus he believes that the 
high-level implement-bearing gravels of the 
Thames, at the Reculvers, date back to the 
glacial or even pre-glacial period ; nevertheless 
ne holds that pre-glacial man need not ^jiave a 
higher antiquity than about 20,000 or 30,000 
years (Quart. Journ. Geolog. Sot., xlin., 
87, p. 393). On the Continent, the antiquity 
of man is cained back, by most authorities, to 
tiie Tertiary period ; and even Prof. Quatrefagcs 
—an anthropologist not ready to accept ad¬ 
vanced views gcnerallj — has admitted that 
some of the Hints discovered by M. Rames at 
Puy Cournv, near Aurillac (Cantal) bear traces 
of human vvoikmanship, though the beds 111 
which they occur are reputed to be ot Miocene 
age (“Hist. Gen. des Races Humaines," Paris, 
’87). Mr. H. H. Howorth, in his work on “Man 
and the Mammoth” (’87), argues in favoi 1 of 
paleolithic mail having been destroyed by the 
great deluge, which he considers caused the 
extinction of the mammoth, and which he 
identifies with the flood of Noah. Ills views, 
though ingenious, have not met with accept¬ 
ance in scientific circles. Mr. Francis Galton, 
the President of the Anthropological Institute, 
has continued his researches on vital statistics, 
and has delivered a course of lectures on 
“Heredity and Nurture” at the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum (Dec. 'Sf). After pointing 
out the diveisitv in the bodily and mental 
charactei istics of individuals, as observed by 
anthropometry, he discussed the limits of the 
hereditary transmission of ancestral peculiarities 
and of individual variations, aneb finally studied 
the influence of v&tioub kinds of nurture, training 
and occupation on the average longevity and 
disposition of olasses, and the general conditions 
ofeugenism. It is probable that, as an outcome 
of these lectures, an anthropometric laboratory 
will shortly b .«. established in London as a 
permanent institution. 

Anti - Celibacy Insurance Society. A 

curious society under this title has recently 
been started in Copenhagen. Women only 
are eligible for membership. The payment of 
premium commences at the age of 13. If, how¬ 
ever, a woman marries before she attains the 
age of 40, all her claims are fofleited. Should 
she at 40 remain unmarried, she becomes 
entitled to a perpetual pension. 

Anticosti. A large island in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence unAer the Government of Canada. 
It is 125 miles long by 30 wide, and contains 
between 1,500 and 2,000 sq. m. ot area. The 
coast is rocky, barren, and dangerous. There 
are lighthouses, fishing and refuge stations, 
the only organised settlement. The interior is 
a wilderness ot mountain, forest, and swamp, 
abounding in furred and feathered game. 
Tljpre are tracts adapted for cultivation, and 
fruit and vegetables raised experimentally 
seem of first-class quality. Mineral wealth is 
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reported. A private company is*at present July ist, presented one of thcgayest scenes oT 
trying to induce people to settle in the island, the London season, fer surpassing that of '86, 
Anti- Cyclones, bee Meteorology. • and was witnessed by the Prince and Princess 


and was witnessed by the Prince and Princess ' 


Antigua- '.<»• “ ancient," so called by Colum- ot" Wales, their three daughters, Prince Albert: 
is. A. British West Indian island. Area Victor, Prince George, the King of Denmark., 

_ _ UT.tL _ C. _ _ _ _a i.L„ 17* _ _Cr.* ... _ Af 4L. °_ m _ 11 _.Jal 


bus. A r 
108 sq. m,y 


JOU11) pup. iiLcu i y 10 uiL ocni yj lul nun iiuc wiauu t uic aucuu&o v ouu, U.IV 

federal government. English Harbour is a Ladies' Plate also were taken by f riuity Hall, 
naval station, and one of the finest harbours in as were the Visitors’ Flats and Stewards’..Gup. 
the West Indies. The island is hilly, attain- Messrs. Barclay and Nettleburv (Cambridge}' 


ing 1,200 feet. It is based on igneous rock on secUrA the Silver ftobleti; the Diamond Sculls , 
the west, calcareous on the east. Though fell to Mr. J. C. Gardner (Emmanuel College, 
suffering sometimes from drought, it is very Cambridge); and the ’Wyfoldt to representatives 
fertile. Produces sugar and rum, arrowroot, of Pembroke College, Cambridge.—Harlow Re- 
tobacco, and at one time cotton. Climate gatta was held on July arid, when Thames R.C. 
healthy.—Government is administered by the were successful in’the Grand Challenge Cup; the 
Govei nor of the Leeward Islands, assisted by a Senior Fours fell to Cambridge Third Trinity; - 
local count li of tvveniy-four members (twelve and the Senior 8culls to S. Swann (Cambridge 
elected). Pour delegates are sent to the Federal Trinity Hall), G. Nickolis (Magdalen, Oxford) 
Council. Antigua was settled bv British in j being disqualified on a foul.— On July 13th, for 
161?, seized by the French for a shoit time in the Wingfield Soulls (which carries with it the 
1666, but has since icmamed a British colony. Amateur Championship of the Thames), the courso 
Antilles. N ame ol the chain ol islands sur- being from Putney to Mortlake, G. Nickolis 
rounding the Caribbean Sea. They are divided (Oxford proved successful, beating his Henley 
into Greater and Lesser. Sec West Indies. | conqueror, Gardner (Cambridge), the time 
Antiseptic Treatment is a method employed I being 25 min. 23 sec.—Doggctt’a Coat and Badge, 


and dn ccted against the development offermen- originally instituted bv Mr. Thomas Doggett,. 
tative nncro-oi gaimms 111 order to prevent the j a well-known actor ol his day, 10 commemora- 
prntfess of putrefaction in wounds. See ed. ’86. I tion ot the accession of the family of her present 
Anti-Vaccination. See Vaccination, Anti-. I Majesty to the throne of England, was rowed 
Anti-VivisectiOll. See Vivisection, Anti-. | on July 30th, from* London Bridge to Chelsea. 
Antwerp Quays. This work, recently corn- ; The event is confined to young watermen of 
pleUd, involved operations in the river Scheldt, , the Thames, and the Fishmongers’ Company 
opposite the city, to bi ing it to a uniloi m width contribute very generously to the prizes. The 
ol 3S0 metres, and to construct on the city side j winner on the last anniversary was W. East 
a new quay over two miles in length and 100 ! (Isle worth). — At the Metropolitan Amateur Re- 
metres bioad, enabling no less than 50 steamers I gatta, on July 8th, London R.C. won the Junior 
ol t,ixx> to 3,500 tons burthen to be berthed j Eights; while on July nth Thames R.C were 
alongside at the same time. See ed. ’87. j successful in the Thames Cup, and also oil July 

Aquaculture. See Irrigation. 1 25th m the .Champion Eights.— W. H. Cummin^ 

Aquatics, ’ 87 - 1 'he Oxford and Cambridge j (Anglian B.C.) took the Senior Soulls, rowed for 
Boat Race, which ^as inaugurated m ’29, but ; on Sept. 24th, the course being from Futueyto 
continued with irregularity until '56, takes . Hammersmith. -On Feb. 7th the contest for the 
precedence of all the rowing contests of the i Professional Championship of England took place 
yen. The xaee was rowed on the 26th of 1 on the Type, between G. Perkins and G. Bubear, 
March, ’ 87 , when an inteiesting and determined | the latter, who sculled the course in 03 mm. 
struggle between the rival eights was wit- j 24 sec., beating bis opponent easily.—-As ex- 
nessed. Betting at the start luled at 15 to 8 on ! pected, E. Hanlan left his Canadian home for 
Cambridge ; ana after the first lew strokes the I Australia, once more to try conclusions with a 
Light Blues took the lead, which at Hammer- 1 formidable opponent in w. Beach, at whose 
smith Bridge was increased to two lengths, j hands he had twice suffered defeat. The race 


despite the vigorous stroke set by 


was rowed on the Nepean River, N.S.W., and, 


Tithciington (Queen’s). At Chiswick Eyot after a prolonged struggle, Beach again asserted 
the Dark Blues had lost another length, which, his supenonty, winning by two lengths, 
however, by a well-sustained effoit they re- Arbitration, Board Of. See Trades Union. 


however, by a well-sustained effoit they re- Arbitration, Board of* See Trades Union. 
tiiewd; but Mr. Bristowe (Trinity Hall) called Arbitration and Conciliation, Board of. 
upon his men for a spuit, and three lengths See Mining. 

divided the crews at Baines Budge. Shortly Arbitration, International. The principle 
atterwai ds the oar of Mr. M'Lcan (No. 7 111 the of the substitution of arbitration for war in the 
Oxford boat) gave way, and Cambndge passed j settlement of international disputes. At a con- . 
the winning-petit three lengths and a halt in fercnce of the friends of peace, held at Brussels 
advance of their rivals, the time being 20 min. in October 1873, the International Arbitration and 
52 sec. Of the 44 contests so far decided, Oxford Peace Association was founded, and has since 
has been credited with 23 wins and Cambridge been energetic in disseminating information on 
with 20, the race of '77 ending in a dead heat, the subject. This body binds itself to no par- 
Outriggera were first used in '40; in ’57 boata ticular scheme for carrying the principle into 
without keola were introduced; in ’73, in which practice. (See our edition of 1886 for full 
year the time occupied by the winners was details of the principal arbitration cases,)— 

19 min. 35 sec., the quickest on record, sliding Judicial. By a judicial arbitration is here meant. 
■eats were first employed. Since ’64 the an arbitration which will 5e enforced by tha 
course has invariably been fi om Putney to Mort- courts of justice. Such an arbitration may take 
lake, a distance of about 4$ miles, and, with place either by consent of the parties interested, 
few exceptions, the date has been fixed fcr or in consequence of a reference by order of«n# 
the Saturday before Good Friday,—The Royal court. (1) Arbitration by consent. The parties 
Regatta at Healey, on June 29th and 30th and to a dispute having submitted to an Arbitration e 
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may agree to make their submission a rule of 
court. “The Court tbereiQjon makes a rule that 
the award given in the arbitration shall be 
• conclusive. The appointment of the arbitrator 
thenceforward cannot be revoked without leave 
of the Court. The Court may command wit- 
„ nesses to attend befor,p the arbitrator. They 
may be examined on oath, and by givfng false 
evidence make themselves liable to the penal- 
v, ties of perjury. A party not complying with 
the award commits a contempt of court. An 
award corruptly made will be set aside* hy the 
Court, upon application made within a certain 
time j otherwise no objection can be made by 
either party, except in respect of defects appa- 
, rent on the face of the award itself, (a) Arbi¬ 
tration in consequence of a referenoe made by the 
Court. The Court may at any time in the course 
of an action refer to an arbitrator matters of 
mere account which cannot conveniently be tried 
, in the ordinary way. In this case the arbitrator 
is really a judge by delegation. Whenever it is 
necessary for determining whether any item 
should be allowed or disallowed, a special case 
- may be stated by the arbitrator for the Court, 
either at his own discretion or by order of the 
Court. The reference of certain matters arising 
in the course of an action by the Court to an 
official or Special referee is not quite the same 
thing as judicial arbitration. 

AlC Lamps. See Electricity. 

Arc de Triomphe, erected to commemorate 
the victories of Napoleon I., occupies the centre 
of the Place de l'Etoile, Paris. See ed. ’87. 

Arch, Joseph, b. at Barford, Warwickshire. 
1826. He was the' son of an agricultural 
labourer, and for many years was a field 
worker himself. When a young man he at¬ 
tained considerable proficiency in public speak¬ 
ing by pleaching from Primitive Methodist 
platforms. In 187s he began an agitation in 
favour of improving the position of the agri¬ 
cultural labourers, which spread over a great 
part of England, and led to the establishment 
of the National Agricultural Labourers' Union, 
of which he \yas president. At the general 
election of 1885 he contested, as a Radical, 
North-West Norfolk against Lord H. C. Ben- 
tinck, and was returned : but in the July 
election of 1886 suffered defeat by a majority of 
2 q at the hands of the same noble lord, against 
whose return he filed a petition, which was 
dismissed with costs. During his short par¬ 
liamentary career, Mr. Arch several times 
addressed the Hohse ; but, though he was 
respectfully listened to, he somewhat disap¬ 
pointed his admuers. 

Archbishops, English. See Cathedrals. 

Archdeacons, sometimes contracted to Arch¬ 
deans, have equivalent yet subordinate juris¬ 
diction to the bishop, whom they assist in all 
duties not strictly episcopal. They visit the 
clergy. The Courts of Archdeacons exercise 
general or limited jurisdictions, in accordance 
with the terms of their patents or local custom. 

Archery. The first reference we have to 
bows and arrows is made in Genesis xxi. 20, 
and mention is also made of them in the books 
of Samuel. Archery was undoubtedly in high 
repute with the ancient Persians, and Pyrrhus 
had a,000 archers at the battle of Pandosia, near 
Heraclea, 280 b . c . The early inhabitants of 
Britain used bows and arrows, and at the battle 
of Hastings the Saxons realised but too well the 
""*&aSterity of the Normans with the cross-bow. 
% The Tong-bow was in general use in England 


in the timeof Edward II., and the victories of 
Crecy, Poitiers, and Afpincourt are chieily 
attributed by old chroniclers to the skill of 
the English archers, Henry VII. in 1485 in¬ 
stituted the Yeoinen of the Guard, then all 
archers; Charles II. renewed the Finsbury 
archers in 1682; and as late as 1753 targets for 
archery practice were set up in Finsbury Fields. 
The regulation long-bow was six feet long, 
and the arrow three feet, whilst the usual range 
varied between three hundred and four hundred 
yards. The cross-bow was fixed to a stock 
and discharged with a trigger. The Sooiety of 
Toxophilites was established by Sir Aston Lever 
in 1781, and formed a division of the Artillery 
Company between 1784 and 1803; whilst thirty 
years later they were privileged with ground 
in the inner circle of Regent’s Park, and there 
built the Archery Lodge. The invention of 
firearms has rendered archery next to useless 
for all practical purposes j but as a pastime it 
remains much in favour with ladies and gentle¬ 
men in the higher walks of life. The lamous 
castle at Raglan, in Monmouthshire, has an 
excellent shooting ground, and is largely 
patronised by the clubs of the adjoining counties 
of Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford ; whilst 
from north to ( south and east to west meetings 
are held during the summer months. 

Arches, Court Of. The ecclesiastical courts 
of England are of four degrees. First and 
lowest is the court of the archdeacon, from 
which an appeal lies to that of the bishop. 
Second comes the bishop's Consistory Court. 
The third is the Court of the Metropolitan, 
whether of Canterbury or of York. The fourth 
and highest is the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council—the final court ol appeal, which 
represents the Queen in her character of head 
of the Church of England. The Metropolitan 
Court of Canterbury is known as the Court 
of Arches, because it was formerly held in the 
Church of St. Mary-le-B(hv, styled in Latin 
Sancta Maria de arcubus. The judge of this 
Court, the deputy ol the Archbishop, is called 
the Dean of the Arches. He receives and 
determines appeals from all the inferior eccle¬ 
siastical courts within the province of Canter¬ 
bury. He also hears many suits which have 
never been brought before any inferior court ; 
the inferior judge, who should in the ordinary 
course have tried the case, having waived his 
jurisdiction by what are called letters of request. 
Moreover, certain parishes in the province of 
Canterbury are under the direct jurisdiction of 
the archbishop. Such causes arising in these 
parishes as would elsewhere have been 
originally heard in the court of the archdeacon 
or bishop are determined by a branch of the 
Court of Arches known as the Court of Pecu¬ 
liars. By the 7th section of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, 1874, provision was made for 
the union of the Courts of the two Metropoli¬ 
tans. The two Archbishops were required 
to appoint a barrister of ten years’ standing, or 
a judge of one ,.f the superior Courts, to be a 
judge of both Courts. Every person appointed 
must be a member of the Church of England, 
and when entering upon his office must sign a 
declaration to that effect. He retains the Style 
of Dean of the Arches. Lord Penzance, the 
first Dean of the Arches appointed under this 
section, still holds the office. 
v Architectural Federation, Registration 

and Examination. As it is permissible for 
any persons to practise as and style themselves 
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architects without having passed ar|r examina- vented, used for decorative purposes. It is 
tion to quality themselves for so doing', mid also applied in the Same manner as a coat of paint, * 
without having und^gone any regular training ana imparts to the ftr&ce of any article the 
for architectural pursuits, an Immense numt&r appearance of pure white china, or of being r . 
of persona hold themselves out to the world gilt, silvered, or bronzed, according to the 
and act as architects vho ere totally unqualified colour applied. It dries quickly, ami is per- < 
to he such. This grievance causes much injury manent and washable. 

to the public, both from defective buildings ana AreasEWd Population Of United Kingdom- *m 
lack of sanitary arrangements therein. It also See P. and A. or United Kingdom. 
causes material pecuniary loss to duly qualified Argentine Republic. A group of 14 States 
architects as a class, and greatly lowers the and 9 Territories, with an extensive seaboard 
status of the architectural profession. To on the east coast of South America. The con- 
remedy these abuses and to form a great stitiftion is, with ome exceptions, identical 
National Association «f Arohitoots for the ad- with that of the United States. It vests the 
van cement and protection of their interests a executive power in the hands of a President, 
conference! of these professional men was held elected for ix years, not being re-eligible; and 1 
in London in April ’86, when a Federation Com- the legislative authority ih that of a Senate of 
mittee was appointed—under the leadership of 30 members, 2 chosen oythe capital and a by 
Mr. Hugh Houmieu Gough, F.R.I.B.A., then each province, and a House of^Deputies of 06 
1’iesidcnt ol the Society of Architects—to for- members elected by the people. The provinces 
inulate a scheme carrying into effect the wishes elect^heir own governors and legislators, and 
c ol" the oonterence to get rid of the before- have complete control over their internal 
' mentioned evils. The committee have drafted affairs. Tne State religion is Roman Catholic; 
a bill, which will be introduced by Col. Duncan but all others are tolerated. Education is highly 
into the House of Commons in the present developed. There are 2,726 elementary schools, 
session, to register existing architects, and to with 207,329 pupils. Area, includingPatagonia, 
compel all other persons before being regis- 1,124,086 sq. miles; population, 3,500,000, the 
tered as such to pass an examination to prove great majority of Spanish origin and of other 
their competency to practise sis architects. European countries. Capital of the Republic, 
Clauses are also inserted in the bill to pre- Buenos Ayres, with 462,000 inhabitants (census 
vent*any public bedy appointing an unregistered Dec. ’87). Capital of the Province of Buenos 
person as an architect; to provide forthe annual Ayres, La Plata. The climate ot the country 
publication of a register of the name, address, is temperate and Wealthy. Ordinary revenue, 
and qualifications ot all persons who arc ccr ti- 46,763,241 dollars in ’86ordinary expenditure, 
fieri to practise architecture, so that the public 42,296,000 dollars; extraordinary, to be paid with 
will be able to distinguish qualified from pseudo special resources, 12,161,000 dollars. Debt (m- 
01 self-styled architects. ternal and external) of the Republic on the 

Arctic Exploration. For history of this see 31st March,’ 87 , 147,791,257 dollars. Army, about 
ed. '86, and for current progress consult each 7,400; national guaid, about 350,000. Navy, 
annual ed., under Scientific Pkogress. 3 ironclads and 15 other ships. Commerce in 

Arctic Railway. This line has the dis- tifi, 166,000,000 dollars) Principal productions, 
tinguishcd honom of being the most northe n w*ol in great abundance, hides, flax, sugar, 

■ ailway in the worid. The Lulea Ofolen Rail- maize, wheat. The rich mineral resources are 
wav, which is the" property of the Swedish beginning to he developed. Length of rail- 
anri Norwegian Railway Co., appears to ways, 4,200 miles, connecting the capital with 
have its raison d’etre in bringing down the the principal cities of the Republic. Telc- 
enormouslv rich iron deposits or the far north giapha, 13,645 miles, connecting all the Re- 
lo the port of Lulea, and is still in course of public. Iwo cables (one by the Atlantic and 
construction. The works were pushed on the othqr by the Pacific) connect the Republic 
vigoiously during the summer of ’ 87 , and the with all the cities in the world. On 3rd Nov. ’87 t 
latest consular report (Sweden) stated that the a law of national banks, similar to the banking * 1 
line had been laid for about 100 miles from the law of the United States, was promulgated, 
port, and it was then expected that the ore There are at present 23 banks, 
fields at Gellivaara would be leached (27 miles “Argosy, The” (monthly 6d. t illus.). First 
off) by the setting in of winter. The bound- published Dec. '65, the first serial story being 
sues of Lapland are passed at 69J miles, and wntten by rhe late Charles Reade. In 68 Mrs. 
the arctic circle, is entered at 77$ miles from Henry Wood (d. 87), authoress of “East Lynne,” 
Lulea. The iron bridges are of English manu- became editor. Many of her stories appeared 
facture, the engines, which aie ol exceptional in the pages of the A. (published since '72 by 
strength, come from Manchester, and the ore Messrs. Bentley Son). Mrs. Wood was for 
waggons, each of 24 tons capacity, are ofBir- some time an anonymous contributor, under 
mingham mak^ The ores are of almost virgin the nom de plume of Johnny Ludlow, of a series 
purity, their excellence having been thoroughly of shorter stoties, which achieved wide popn- 
testea—in England by the Chatterley Iron Co., Inrity. Present editor, Mr. Charles W. Wood. 
Tunstal), and by Messis. R. Heath and Sons, Office: 8, New Burlington St., W. > 

Ravensdale Works; in Germany at Krupp's. Argyll,George DOUgl&B Campbell, P.C.,8th 

A great fire occurred at Lulla last June, but Duke of (creat. 1701); Baron bundridge and 
the Company's premises escaped. A telegram Hamilton (1766), by which title he holds his 
reached the North German Gazette (Oct. 9) to seat in the House of Lords; K.G. (1884). Was 
the effect that the first train passed the arctic b. 1823; succeeded his lather in 1847; Lord 
circle on the 7th of that month, and that the Privy Beal (Jan. 1853), and Postmaster-General 
line was within four Swedish miles of the (Nov. 1855); again Lord Privy Seal (June 1850 
Gellivaara iron mountains. A correspondent in to July 1866): Secretary for India, and President 
the Times of Oct. 20 and 24 gives an interesting of the Council of India (Dec. 1868): the third 
fleaortation of both railway and oountry. • time Lord Privy Seal (1880 to April 1881) 
Aldenbrite. A metallic liquid^ recently is- Hereditary Master of the Queen 9 Household 
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in Scotland, and Hereditary Sheriff of Argyle 
, ehire, Chancellor of the University of St. Andrews 
<1851) 5 Rector of the University of Glasgow (1854); 
is chief ot the great family of Campbell, and a 
lineal descendant of the “ MacCullum More.” 
The -Duke is well known as a prolific writer 
tipon scientific, political, and social subjects, 
f and is a frequent contributor to tl*c pages 
of the Nineteenth Century, the Contemporary 
Review, and other leading periodicals. He is 
also the author of various works, among which 
way be mentioned '■ The Reign of Law” and 
his most recent publication, “ Scotland as it 
-Was and Is,” ’87. 

Arithmometer, an instrument for rendering 
Visible and tangible all numbers from 1 to 
<,000,000 by means of wooden cubes. Sec ed. ’86. 
Armada. See Cenif.naiues. 

Armies, Foreign. Under this heading will 
top found the latest particulars relating to the 
military power of the countries of Europe, 

, Japan, and the United States. 

AUSTRIA. The total strength of the stand¬ 
ing army is *67,000, composed as follows ■ 
Cavalry (35,700)—14 regiments of Dragoons, 16 
of llussars, 11 of Uhlans (Lancets), each 
regiment consisting of 7 squadrons (6 active 
and 1 depot). Artillery (25,600)—14 regiments 
of field artillery, each of 15 batteries of 8 guns ; 
39 battalions garrison (fortress) artillery of 6 
companies each (5 active and 1 cadre). Engi¬ 
neers (4,600)—2 regiments pf 5 battalions each. 
Infantry (144,400)—80 regiments of the line, 
each ot 5 battalions (2 active and 3 reserve, 
with 1 depot battalion); the “Kaiser Jager” 
Regiment (Tyrolese Rifles), 7 battalions; and 
33 other rifle regiments of 1 battalion each. 
Pioneers and Train (5,200). Departments, etc. 
(23,800). War strength,—In case ot war the 
Emperor could put in the field, at lowest com¬ 
putation, exclusive of reserves and garrisons, 
an army of 1,140,000, with 200,000 horses and 
2,730 guns. Constitution .—1 lie army is recruited 
by conscription on the universal liability 
system ; term of stwvice ten years, three with 
the colours and seven in tesei vc. By voluntary 
enlistment, self-equipment, etc., the male adult 
can commute his three years’ active service to 
one before passing to reserve. The Cavalry is 
recruited principally as follows: Dragoons 
from Germans and Bohemians, Uhlans from 
Boles, Hussars from Hungat lans. The infantry 
and artillery aie principally made up of Ger¬ 
mans, Slavs, and Hungarians; the nfle regi¬ 
ments are recruited principally from Inc 
highlands of the Tyrol, the Styrian Alps, and 
- the Carpathians. The Austrian army possesses 
no Guards or Corps d'elite. 

BELGIUM. The total strength of the army 
on a peace footing with the colours, including 
, Gendarmerie, is 46,380 men, 10,160 horses, and 
304 guns. Cavalry (7,400)—2 regiments oi Chas- 
■ seurs, 3 of Guides, and 4 of Lancers. Each 
regiment consists of 4 squadrons active and 1 
reserve. To the above have to be added the 
Gendarmerie (1,720 men). Artillery (7,900)— 
made up of 7 regiments, comprising a total of 34 
field batteries of 6 guns each, with 6 battenes in 
reserves 48 siege batteries, 3 111 reserve; and 
3 depot batteries. Engineers (1,400)—1 regiment 
of 3 battalions. Infantry (26,300)—Made up of 
f* regiments of the line, of 4 battalions of 4 
companies each, 3 active and r reserve batta¬ 


lion ; 1 regiment of Grenadiers, similarly 


ifo organised 1 icgiineut of Carabineers of 6 

Jwtftajioas (4 active and a reserve), and 3 regi- 


I meats of i$les. Constitution.—The war strength 
is fixed at 142,000 men. Ijvery able-bodied man 
who has attained his nineteenth year is liable 
to serve, but substitution is permitted. The 
term of service is eight years—two years and 
eight months with the ct/fours. 

BULGARIA. The peace strength of r ih« 
standing army is 22,400, as follows : Cavalry, 
1,400; Artillery, 1,740; Engineers, 880; Infantry, 
16,800; Gendarmerie, 1,600. The war strength 
13 32,220, with 102 guns. Besides this the 
Reserves are estimated at 24,000, and the Land- 
sturm at 7,200, making altogether 63,420. 

DENMARK. The army consists of 34,500 
regulars and 13,000 second reserves. Cavalry 
(2,300) —5 regiments made up of 16 squadrons. 
Artillery (4,750) 2 regiments of field artillery 
of 12 battenes each with 8 guns ; 2 battalion's 
gainson artillery ol 6 companies eadf: Engi¬ 
neers (620). Infantry (27,000)— 31 battalions of 
the line. Constitution.—Service is obligatory on 
all able-bodied men who have reached the age 
of 2*. Terms of service, eight years with tile 
colours and eight in the reseives. The war 
strength is 49,000. 

FRANCE. The effective strength i.s stated 
to be 1,590,878 men, of which the standing army 
is about 510,000. Cavalry (68,750)—12 regiments 
of Cuirassiei's, 26 legnnents of Dragoons, 20 
regiments of Chasscuis, 12 regiments ofw’ius- 
faars, 4 regiments of Chasseurs d’Afrique, 3 
regiments ol'Spahis. Artillery (68,760)—38 regi¬ 
ments, comprising altogether 437 battenes ; a 
legiments of Pontonmers of 14 companies, 13 
companies Otivners d'Artlllerie and Artificers, 
57 companies of Artillery Train. Engineers 
(11,000)—4 legnnents of bappcis and Mineis, 
of 5 battalions each. Equipages Militaires 
(11,600) — 20 squadrons, 12 companies, etc. 
Infantry (285,509—144 legiments of the line, 
oath o( 4 battalions ; 30 battalions of Chasseurs 
a pied, each of 4 companies ; 4 regiments 
of Zouaves, of 4 battalia.is ; 3 regiments of 
Tiiailleurs Algeriens, of 5 battalions; 6 bat¬ 
talions Foreign Legion, 3 battalions of Inlan- 
tenc Legeie u'Alnque. l'o the above have to 
be added 18,000 Commissariat, 26,000 Gend¬ 
armes, and 36,000 for staff and administration. 
The French law enacts univcisal liability to 
serve, but it is not strictly enforced. _ By the 
law of 1872 the total duration of service was 
fixed at twenty years—five with the colours, 
four in the active reserve, five in the ter- 
ritoiial army, and six m tne reserve of the 
territorial army; but in France the constant 
changes of government rather militate against 
the chances of any fixture either of establish¬ 
ment or condition of service, and this has to 
be allowed foi. The total strength of the 
French army, on a war footing, is fixed at 
3,753,000. 

GERMANY. The strength, according to latest 
returns, is 19,700 officers and 523,000 men, with 
97,380 hoises and 1,200 guns. Cavalry (68,400)— 
made up of 73 Fiuasian regiments, 10 Bavarian, 
6 Saxon, and 4 JjVurtenibcrg, Artillery (48,060) 
—28 Prussian regiments field artillery, giving 
235 batteries ; 4 Bavarian regiments of field 
artillery, of 44 battenes; 2 Saxon regiments of 
field artillery of 18 batteries; 2 Wurtemberg 
regiments of field artillery, 18 batteries; 10 
Prussian regiments of garrison artillery, 23 
battalions; 2 Bavarian regiments of garrison 
artillery, 4 battalions ; 1 Saxon regiment of 3 
battalions; 1 Wurtemberg regiment of garrison 
artillery. Engineer! (15,550)—x6 Prussian bat- 
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talions, a Bavarian battalions, x Saxon battalion, 
i Wurtemberg battalion. Infantry (330,275)— 
jij Pinssian regiments (including the Guard?), 
j6 Bavarian regiments, 9 Saxon regiments, 
8 Wuitemberg regiments. Train ( 5 , 35°>— r 4 
Prussian battalions, 2 Bavarian, 1 Saxon, and 
1 Wurtemberg. To these numbers must be 
added 274 depots of Landwehr battalions, num¬ 
bering 5,300 officers and men, and staff some 
a,060 officers. In time of war, it is calculated 
that Germany, by means of her new military 
oiganisation,'would be able,—not counting the 
lari reserves,—to put in the field two millions 
and a half of men ; of this number some 3.5,427 
officers and 1^456,677 men can be immediately 
called out. Every able-bodied German of 20 
and upwards must seive for seven years in the 
standing army—throe years with the colours 
and four in the reserve. After this he has to 
serve in the Landwehr for another five years. 

GREECE. The peaoe establishment of the 
army is fixed at 30,000. Of these 1,500 ate 
Cavalry, 4,300 Artillery and Engineers, and 17,000 
Infantry. In case of war, it is understood that 
the force which Greece could put into the field 
would amount to fully 80,000 men. 

ITALY. The standing army on a peace foot¬ 
ing numbers 18,,280 men, 111a de *p as follows: 
CavqJry— Comprising 22 legiments, 18,867 men. 
Artillery—80 batteries, 9,646, and 6 companies 
oi Artillenr artificers, 1,174 men. Engineers — 
4,132. Infantry—J02 regiments, 128,000 men; 
40 battalions 0/ Bersaglieri, 16,165 men ; Train, 
2,460 men. Administrative Corps, 3,173 men. 
According to the new organisation it is com¬ 
puted that the auny, including all fotces, 
militia and reseive, will number 2,119,250 
officers and men actually available foi active 
employment. The 1 aitny is organised in 12 
army corps, 427,000 uiidu arms, besides 12,000 
lor Alpine regiments, 100,000 movable Militia 
and the Territor ml army, The s\ stem is based 
on the principle of universal service 

JAPAN. The standing army on a peace footing 
10mprises 38,425 men. In case of wax the num¬ 
ber can be increased to 1 31,475. 

MONTENEGRO. No standing aimy. The 
national army, a sort of Militia, is fixed at 30,000. 

NETHERLANDS. The strength of the active 
army is about 62,000, the approximate mimbeis 
being—Cavalry, 4,500; Artillery, 13,000; Engi¬ 
neers, 7,400 ; Infantry, 42,700 In addition there 
is a “ Sehutterycn ” ol 114,000 men. The Nether¬ 
lands possess in addition a Colonial army of 
about 38,000 men, of whom only 14,460 are 
Europeans. The home army is reel intcd paitlj 
by voluntary enlistment and partly by con¬ 
scription. 

PORTUGAL. The peace establishment' is 
fixed at 24,000, in the iollowing proportions : 
Cavalry, 3,700; •Artillery, 3,580, with 92 guns; 
Engineers, 600; Infantry, 15,680; miscellaneous, 
440. The war establishment is 120,000 men, 
with 264 guns, 'lheve is in addition a Colo¬ 
nial ai my of 8,500. Compulsory service is the 
law, but the rules of exemption are most liberal, 
a sum of money paid to the Government being 
accented as an eequivalent. 

ROUMANIA, The active army is 124,000, 
made up as follows : Cavalry, 10,000; Artillery, 
8,500, with 218 guns ; Engineers, 4,000 ; Infantry, 
85,000; staff and general services, 17,000. The 
reserve army is 35,000, making a total of up¬ 
wards of 160,000. • 

RUSSIA. The army on a peace footing gives 
a total of about 800,000 men. It is made up of 


the regular army, 451,87*; the First Beam*, ", 
180,740; and the Second Reserve, which makes 
up the number. Besides these there are irre¬ 
gular troops, such as the Cossacks, all of whom 
between the ages of fifteen and sixty are com¬ 
pelled to render service. The number df 
Cossaclos serving under ordinary circumstance# «# 
is 56,000. The war strength of the army is fixed 
at 2,400,000 men, as follows: Cavalry, 104,000, 
including 48,000 Cossacks; Artillery, 88,000, 
with ^624 guns; Engineers, 35,000; Infantry^ 

758,c 5 xi; Riflemen, 53,000 ; general aerviMs, 
103,000. These form the active army, number¬ 
ing 1,137,000. To them must be added_ the 
reserve army, 1,064,000; frontier battalions, 
41,000; Cossacks, 142,000, with 222 guns. Besides 
these it is calculated that Russia could on an 
emergency raise 2.000,000 more fien from Terri¬ 
torial Reserve and -,200,000 from the National 1 
Militia, making altogether the enormous total 
of 5 ,500,000. 

SERVIA, The field army is estimated at 
60,000, with 264 guns ; Reserves, 65,000, with 145 
guns; Landsturm, 45,000; total, 170,000, with 
409 gun£. 

SPAIN. The army, on a peace footing, is 

100,000 men with 510 guns. The colonial forces, 
including militia, are estimated at 236,000. Ser¬ 
vice is compulsory for the regular army for 8 
years, and in the colonies for 4 years. 

SWEDEN AND N.ORWAY. The strength of 
the standing army of Sweden is about 39,000 men: 
viz., Cavalry, 4,51x1; Artillery, 4,700; Engineers, 

900; and Infantry about 27,500. The army of 
Norway consists of about 750 officers and 18,000 
mc-n. This number, however, is gradually 
being increased, and will shortly be raised to 
nearer 50,000 men. * 

SWITZERLAND. The st rength of the Federal 
army, consisting of all able-bodied men between 
20-and 32, is about 100,000; Cavalry 20,000, 
Artillery 280 Kiupp field guns and 22 mountain 
guns; that of the Landwehr, composed of all 
men fiom 43 to 43, about<0,000— giving a total 
of about 180,000. 

TURKEY. The army is divided into the 
Nizam, or active army; the Redif, or reserves ; 
and theJfiustaphiz, or Landsturm. Under the 
new organisation the strength is calculated at— ‘ 
Nizam . Cavalry, 37,81x1: Artillery, 37,800, with 
1,51a guns; Engineers, 18,000; Infantry. 468,000— 
total, 588,600 ; Redif, 203,000; Mustaphiz (includ¬ 
ing irregulars), 370,000; making a total of 
1,161,600, with 3,348 guns. 

UNITED STATES. The strength of the army 
is put down at 2,200 officers and 24,236 men. 
Service is purely voluntary. 

Armltage, Edward, R.A., historical and 
mural painter, b. 1817. Educated in France 
and Germany. A pupil of Paul Delaroche, of 
Paris. In 1840 he contributed “The Landing 
of Julius Caesar in Britain" to the Cartoon 
Exhibition in Westminster Hall, and obtained 
a fust-class prize of £ 300 . In 1845 he took a 
£200 prize for a cartoon and coloured design, 
“The Spirit of Religion,” and (1847) another 
first prize of /500 was awarded him for "The 
Battle of the Meance," now the pioperty of the 
Queen. He afterwards visited the Crimea, 
and painted “The Charge of Balaklava ”and 
“ The Guards at lnkermann.” Among his still 
later achievements were a colossal figure, en¬ 
titled "Retribution,” lepresenting the sup¬ 
pression of the Indian mutiny ; two frescoes pa m 
the upper waiting hall of Westminster Palace; 
and a scries of monochrome wall paintings at •' 
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University Hall, GordonUSquare. Elected R.A, 
(187a). ‘lias been a regular contributor to the 
Academy since 1848. last year sending a large 
canvas, “The Institution of the Fraaeisoan 
Order,?' previous to presenting it to the Church 
6f St. John, Duncan Terrace, Islington. 
i Armoured Ships. See Navy, British and 
Foreign. 

Armstead, Henry Hugh, R.A., sculptor, b. 
*828. Elected an A.R.A. (1875), R.A. (1879). 
Ab a draughtsman, modeller, and dv-spr of 
silver, gold, and jewellery, he has executed 
a large number of works. His productions in 
■ marble, bronze, stone, and wood include the 
south and east sides of the Albert Memorial, 
Hyde Park, representing gicat musicians, 
painters, and poets; four large bronze figuics 
of the Albert Memorial, representing chemistry, 
astronomy, medicine, and rhetoric; the ex¬ 
ternal decorations for'the Colonial Offices; 
and the effigy of the late Bishop of Winchester 
in Winchester Cathedral. Mr. Armstead also 
designed the carved oak panels, beneath Dyce's 
frescoes, in Her Majesty’s robing-room ( .at West¬ 
minster Palace, iliustiating the life of King 
Arthur and the history of Sir Galahad. 

Army. The total cost oi the army for the 
financial year ‘87-8 is £18,393,900. The various 
heads of expenditure aie :— 

Effective services 

Pay of general staff, regimental pay £ 
(officers and men) and allowances 4,522,000 

Divine service.59,800 

Administration oi military law . 36,000 

Medical establishments, etc. . . 324,000 

Militia pay and allowances . . 571,500 

Yeomanry pay and allowances , 76,000 

Volunteers pay and allowances . 655,000 

Army Reserve pay and allowances 488,000 
Commissariat ana transport and 
ordnance store establishments . 542,700 

Provisions,forage,fuel, tiansport, etc. 3,998,000 
Clothing establishments, services 
and supplies . '* . . . . 830,000 

Supply, manufacture, etc., of warlike 
stores— 

For Army . . £1,235,939 

For Navy . . 1,707,561 ” 2,943,500 

Works, buildings and fortifications 1,02,300 

Military education .... 130,600 

Miscellaneous services . . . 48,200 

War Office establishment. . . 258,100 

Total cost effective sei vices 15 , 306,700 
Non-effective services: — 

Rewards for distinguished services 16,800 

Half pay.76,000 

Retired pay, gratuities, and pay¬ 
ments allowed by Aimy Purchase 

Commission.1,232,500 

Widows'pensionsandcompassionate 

allowances.127,600 

Pensions for wounds. . . . 15,200 

Chelsea and Kiimainham Hospitals 
(in-pensioners) .... 31,400 

Out-pensions . . . . . 1,358,300 

Superannuation, compensation, and 
compassionate allowances . . 183,300 

Retired allowances to adjutants 
militia, yeomanry, and volunteers 47,100 

Total non-effective services 3 , 088,200 

Total effective and non- 
<$- « effective services 18 , 393,900 


*' The effective strength of the army, by latest 


returns, was *11,474: viz.^Household Cavalry, 
1,(302; Cavalry or the Line, 17,721; Royal Horse 
Artillery, 4,184; Royal Artillery—Field, 14,107; 
Garrison, 16,17a; Royal Engineers, 6,405; Foot 
Guards, 5,895: Infantry the Line, 137,068; 
West India Regiments, 2,71a: Commissariat 
and Transport Corps, 2,575; Ordnance Store 
Corps, 683; Corps of Ordnance Artificers, 50; 
and Medical Staff Corps, 2,600. Distribution.— 
Roughly speaking, England has a garrison of 
71,810 regulars; jersey, 727; Guernsey and 
Alderney, 678: Scotland, 3,730; Ireland, 25,252; 
giving a total of 102,197. The colonies take 
24,889 men, and India 70,790,—viz., Bengal. 
40,002; Bombay, 10,461; Madras, 10,964: and 
Burmah, 9,251. The Home Service establish¬ 
ment consists of 3 regiments Household Cavalry, 

18 regiments Cavalry of the Line, 9 Batteries 
Royal Horse Artillery and 2 depot batteries, 

33 batteries Field Artillery and 4 depot bat- ; 
teries, 36 batteries Garrison Artillery and 11 
depot batteries, 35 troops and companies Royal 
Engineers, 7 battalions Foot Guards, 62 bat¬ 
talions Infantry and 69 depots. The European 
Gainson of India consists of 9 regiments of 
Cavalry, 11 battenes Royal Horse Artillery, 42 
batteries Field AitiUery, 35 batteries Garrison 
Artillery, anb 52 battalions of Infantry; Malta 
is gani-.oned by 8 batteries Garrison Arti. Jerj, 

2 companies Royal Engineers, 5 battalions 
Infantiy, and 1 local corps (Royal Malta 
Fencibfe Artillery); Gibraltar by 7 batteries 
Garnson Artillery, 4 companies Royal Engi¬ 
neers, and 4 battalions of Infantry; South 
Africa by 1 regiment of Cavalry, 1 battery of 
Field Ai tiller)’, 2 batteries Garnson Artillery, 

1 company Royal Engineers, and 3 battalions 
of lnlantry; the West Indies by 2 batteries 
Garnson Artillery, 1 battalion of Infantry, and 

1 colonial corps (West India regiment) ; Canada 
(Halifax, N.S.) by 3 battei les Garrison Artillery, 

2 companies Royal Engineers, and 1 battalion 
of Infantry; Bermuda by 2 batteries Garrison 
Artilieiy, 2 companies Royal Engineers, and 
1 battalion of Inlantiy; Cyprus by half u bat¬ 
talion of Infantry; Mauritius by 1 baLtery 
Garrison Artillery and 3 companies of Infantry; 
Ceylon by 2 battenes Garrison Artillery and 
1 battalion of Infantry; Hong Kong and the 
Sttaits Settlements by 4 batteries Garrison 
Artillery, 3 companies Royal Engined s, 2 bat¬ 
talions of Infantry; and Eg)pt by 1 squadron 
Cavalry, 1 batjery Gainson Artillery, z company 
Royal Engineers, and 4 battalions Infantry. 
Reserve and Auxiliary Forces.—The total esta¬ 
blishment of the First-class Army Reserve 
is 51,000 men, of which number 46,858 were 
enrolled by latest returns; the establishment 
of the Second-class Army Reserve is 5,900, ol 
whom 5,695 were enrolled; the Militia esta¬ 
blishment is 137,341, of whftm 122,428 were 
enrolled; the Yeomanry establishment was 
14,405, of whom 11,499 were enrolled ; the 
Volunteer establishment was 253,935, of whom 
226,752 were enrolled. ’There were wanting 
to complete, therefore, 4,142 First-class Army 
Reset ve, 205 Second-class Army Reserve, 
14,913 Militia, 2,906 Yeomanry, 27,183 Volun¬ 
teers. Nationality and Denominations.—Of the 
non-commissioned officers and men serving at 
home, there are 72,842 English, 8,529 Scotch, 
15,069 Irish, 1,115 from Colonies, and 72 for¬ 
eigners ; 66,475 belong to Church of England, 
j ,983 to Church of Scotland, 4,721 are Wesley- 
ans, 623 are other Protestants, 17,825 Roman 
Catholics. Educational acquirements.— 699 noi)» 
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commissioned officers and men hold first-class 
school certificates, *7,974 second-class certifi¬ 
cates, 16,658 third-class certificates, 96,393 fonrsh- 
class certificates, and 15,967 are uncertificated. 
Ages of m.n. —Thestf were by last returns: 
2485 non-commissioned officers and men serv¬ 
ing at home under 18 years of age ; 10,5x3 
under 19; 14,901 under ao; 11,880 between so 
and ax ; 8,489 between si and ss ; 6,857 between 
ss and 33 \ 6,671 between 23 and 24; 6,706 be¬ 
tween 34 and 35; 4,334 between 35 and s6; 
3,375 between 26 and 37; s,68x between 27 and 
28; 2,328 between 28 and 29; 1,966 between 29 
and 30; 1,638 between 30 and 31; 1,372 between 
31 and 32; 1,190 between 32 and 33; 1,150 be¬ 
tween 33 and 34; 1,244 between 34 and 35; 
1,258 between 35 and 36; 1,323 between 36 and 
37! i,s*3 between 37 and 38; 1,180 between 38 
and 39; 938 between 39 and 40; and 1,854 be¬ 
tween 40 and 50: 61 being upwards of 50, 
Aimy Kcseive.—The ages of men composing 
First-class Army Reserve are returned as: 
under 30 yeats, 33.317! 30 to 35,13,563; 35 to 40, 
913: over 40, 43. Second-class Army Reserve. 
—Under 30 years, 2 ; 30 to 35, xx j 35 to 40, 67 ; 
over 40, 5,615. Ages of Militiamen.—Under 17 
ycais, 967; 17 to 18, 5,759! 18 to 19, 13,601; 19 
to w, 14,245; 2-. to 25, 31,251; 2* to 30, 23,043; 
30 to 35, 14,923; over 35, 11,278, Conditions of 
Serfice.—A leciuit may enlist for any particular 
coips or department in which there are vacan¬ 
cies, or for geneial sei vice. The limits of age_ 
me 18 to 25 years, except for Medical Stall' 
Corps, when they are 18 to 28. Men of good 
chaiacter discharged fiom Army Mamies, 
Navy, or Irish Constabulary, are taken up to 
aS. The height for Cavalry ranges fiom 5 ft. 6 in. 
to 5 ft. 11 in.; for Aitulciy from 5 ft. 4 in. to 
5 ft 6 in.; for Engineeis from 5 It. 4 in. to 
5 ft. 6 in. ; for hoot Guards 5 It. 8 in. and 
imwai ds; for Infantry from 5 ft. 4 in. upwai ds. 
The minimum cbest measui cment is 33 in., and 
the minimum weight 115 lb. The terns of 
enlistment are: for long service («.<?. 12 yeais’ 
Aimy service), or short service (t.t. 7 years' 
Aunv service), and 5 years’ Resetve scivice, 
which will be extended to 8 years’ Army 
service and P years' Reserve service if the 
penod of Army service expucs while a man 
is serving abroad. In the Foot Guards, short 
seivice consists of 3 years’ Aimy service 
and 9 years’ Reserve service. The rates of pay 
range from 6s. a day for a Brigade Seigeant- 
Major Royal Horse Arlillcry.eand 5s. iorf. lor 
Regimental Corporal-Major Household Cavalry, 
to is. 2 d. lor sappers aiid privates. Deferred 
Pay. An addition of £3 a year is made to the 
daily pay oi a soldier during the first 12 years’ 
Army service ; but the issue of this is deferred 
until Army service is completed, whether on 
final discharge or transfei to the First-class 
Army Reserve. Soldiers who enlist for 3 years’ 
Army service only are not entitled to deterred 
pay, nor are those discharged foi misconduct 
or by purchase. Non-commissioned officers 
re-engaging are granted deferred pay up to 
21 years service. Soldiers who serve on to ax 
years are entitled to life pensions varying from 
xs. id. to as. gd. a day, or if warrant officers 
fiom 3s. to js. a day. Men serving in the First- 
class Army Reserve receive pay at the rate of 
6 d. a day—viz., 4 d. a day pay, and 2 d. deferred 
pay. They are liable to be called up annually 
for training for a period no* exceeding 12 days 
or 20 drills. A soldier desiring to leave the 
army during the first three months of his 


service can do bq oa payment of £to. After 
three months the amount is increase)! to £18. ! 

General Officer*. By Royal Warrant issued 
in 1881 and revised on Jan. xst, 1887, the 
Establishment of Field-marshals is restricted 
to six, of whom two at present are Princes of 
the Blopd— the Duke of Cambridge, appointed _ 
Nov. 9th, 1862, and the Prince of wales, '•* 
appointed May 29th, 1882. The “Service" 
batons are held by Lord Napier of Magdala, ' 
Sir Patrick Grant, Lord William Paulet, ana 
thesFSrl of Lucan. The number of Generals 
on the Establishment is limited to 13: viz., 
for Cavalry and Infantry 7, Royal Artillery 2, 
Royal Engineers x, and Indian Staff Corps 3. 
There are 43 Lieut.-Generals and 107 Major- 
Generals. Of the Lieut.-Generals 35 represent 
the Imperial arid 8 the Indian army, and of the 
Major-Generals 85 come from the Imperial and 
22 from the Staff Corps list. There is no 
limit of age fora Field-Marshal, but Generals 
and Lieut.-Generals art retned at 67, or after 
being 5 years unemployed, and Major-Generals 
at 62 or after 5 years’ non-emp/m'ment. There 
is no bmit to the number of Colonels on the 
active list. The rank has hitherto been 
obtained after 4 years’ service in command of 
a leguncnl or battalion, or for field service, or 
service on the staff. In future it will be much 
more difficult to attain, as since January xst, 
1888, n.w rules have come into force. The 
command of a regiment for a given period 
will not qualify for Colonel’s rank : an officer 
rnwet now to all intents and purposes be 
selected for the rank. A Colonel and Lieut.- 
Colonel lias to retire at the age of 55, although, 
as a special privilege some of the seniors are 
allowed to stay on to 58. Mobilisation. A scheme 
has just been drawn~up for the mobilisation of 
the loices. Under this arrangement two Army 
Corps will always be held in readiness for 
cmbaikntion should the despatch of an expedi¬ 
tion be rendered necessaiy. In the first Army 
Corps are the following: regimentsA regi¬ 
ment of Household (rivalry, 5th Dragoon 
Gum ds, 1st Dragoons, 4th Hussars, 5th Lancers, 
nth Hussars, 16th Lancers, 18th Hussars, 
19th Hussars, 1st and 2nd battalions Grenadier 
Guards* 1st battalion Coldstream Guards, 

1st Scots Guards, and Buffs, xst Royal Warwick¬ 
shire, 1st Devonshiie, 1st Suffolk, xst Royal 
lush, 1st Yorkshire, xst South Wales Borderers, 
and Scottish Borderers, xst Scottish Rifles, 

1st Royal SusseXj xst Dorset, 2nd Duke of 
Cornwall’s, xst Middlesex, and King’s Royal 
Rifles, xst Manchester, and East Surrey, 

1 st Highland Light Infantry, 2nd Staffordshire. 
2nd Royal Irish Fusiliers, and Argyll and 
Sutheiland Highlanders, rst Royal Munster, 

1st Royal Dublin Fusilicis and and Royai 
Inniskilling Fusiliers. These regiments are 
maintained at an establishment of—Cavalry 625 
of all ranks and 380 tioop horses, Foot Guards 
840 of all ranks, Infantry 812 of all ranks. Their 
Reserves are liable to be called up at kny 
moment, and their nulitia battalions would be 
embodied on the despatch of the Line battalions 
from England. Every arrangement is being 
made so that the regiments might be ‘‘gut ■ 
on board " with the utmost despatch, and with 
this view they are kept as much as possible 
consolidated— i.e., not on detachment duty’. 
The second Army Corps is also told off, but 
the regiments forming it would be given s 
longer time to prepare. They are principally* 
employed in lieland, and at stations,whk(f 
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necessitate a splitting up of troops and com¬ 
panies to supply out-statnns. The Royal Body¬ 
guard consists of two Classes or Corps— the 
Jion. Corps of Gentlemen-at-arms, and the 
Yeomen of the Guard. The former, which 
forma the personal bodyguard of the Sovereign 
em ail state occasions, was established in 1509, 
t and consists of a Captain, always a peCr, who 

f oes out with the Government, Lieutenant, 
tandard Bearer, CJerk of the Cheque, and 
Adjutant, sub-olheer, and forty Gentleman-at- 
arms. The appointments are in the gift ( p$ the 
Captain, and candidates must hold field officei s' 
rank and be decorated for war service. The 
emoluments for ordinary “Gentlemen ” are 
about £70 per annum. The Yeomen of the 
Guard were instituted by Hcmy VII. in 1485. 
They consist of a Captain, a peer who goes out 
with the Government, 7 ofheers, Lieutenant, 
Ensign, 4 Exons and a Clerk of the Cheque, 
and Adjutant, and 140 Yeomen. The officers 
must all have had war service, and are appointed 
by the Captain for the time being ; the Yeomen 
are all pensioned non-commissioned officeis 
who are selected by the Coinmandei-in-Chief. 
Aides-de-Camp, Queen's. There are 4 peisotial 
Aides-de-camp, all members of the Royal 
Family, who hold honorary appointments ; and 
34 Aides-de-camp: of the latter 11—6 paid and 
S unpaid—are officers of the Imperial Auny, 
4—? paid—arc Indian officers, 2 unpaid repie- 
sent the Royal Marines, and the lemainder 
the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers. The 
paid Aides-de-camp draw 10s. a day each frpm 
military funds. Officers only aie eligible*011 
full pay who have the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, 
and the appointments aie made by the Queen 
on the recommendation of the C'ommancler-m- 
Chief. The Military Knights of Windsor were 
instituted 1349, and cousist of 13 Knights on 
Royal foundation, and 5 on lower. Officers 
are selected by the Connnander-in-Chiel who 
are in straitened ciicunistanccs, or who have 
special claims on the giound of war service, 
and are provided with rooms in the Castle. 
For historical sketch of Army see ed. ’87. 

Army and Navy Estimates. At the in¬ 
stance of Loid K. Clnuchill a Select Committee 
of the House of Commone was appointed J ane 6th, 
’87, to examine into the- Auny and Navy Esti¬ 
mates, and to report thereon to the House. The 
Committee held eighteen sittings, under the 
chairmanship of Lord R. Churchill, and ex¬ 
amined into and took evidence upon Voles 
1^ to 16. Owing to the appointment of the 
Committee having been delayed until so late 
8 period of the session, thej r were quite unable 
to complete the work devolved upon them. 
The Navy Estimates were not inquired into 
at all, and no evidence was taken 011 Votes 
17 to 25 of the Estimates foi the Army. I he 
Committee -were therefore unable to make any 
repoit which should set forth any definite 
conclusion of their own as to the nature and 
amount of the branch of public expenditure 
into which they were appointed to inquire. 
They submitted to the House the evidence 
taken, and very strongly recommended, the re¬ 
appointment of the Committee as soon alter the 
commencement of next session as possible. 
Acting under the authority of a special reaolu- 
tion of the House, the Committee appointed a 

J rofeaaloual accountant to conduct an independent 
xatnination and audit of certain portions of the 
ocounts of the Army Manufacturing Depart¬ 
ment#, and this gentleman’s report may be 
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expected a? the commencement of the ensuing 
session. • > 

Armstrong, George Francis, M - A -’P- Li h ■ * 

b. in Dublin ' 45. Educated at Dublin and 
jersey, and mnixiculated-at Dublin Univ, 02. 

In ’65 he won the Vice-Chancellor s prize lpr 
a poem on "Circassia,” and was appointed 
President of the Philosophical Society. He 
gained the gold medal of the Historical Society 
for composition in ’66, and ’71 accepted the post 
of Professor of History and English Literature in 
Queen’s College, Cork. In ’72 the degree of M.A. 
was conferred upon him by Trinity College for 
his literary services, and that of D.Lit. from 
the Queen's Univ. Dr. A. is the author of the 
"Tragedy of Israel,” "A Garland from Greece,” 

" Ugone, ‘‘Stories of Wicklow,” etc. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, K.C.S.I., poet airt jour¬ 
nalist ; b. 1832. Educated at King’s School, 
Rochester; King’s Coll, London, and Univ. t 
Coll., Oxford, wheie he graduated, ’54. He was 
subsequently appointed second master of King 
Edwaid the Sixth’s School, Birmingham, ana 
afterwards proceeded to India as Principal of the 
Government Sanscrit College at Poona. On his 
return to England, m ’6t, he joined the Daily 
Tvlegtaph, with which he has been connected 
evei since. S4r E. A. has devoted much atten¬ 
tion to the study of Indian liteiature. His£>est 
known works are “The Indian Song ofSorgs,” 
a metiical paraphrase from the Sanscrit, and 
“The Light of Asia,” an epic poem upon the 
life and teaching ol the great Indian prophet, 
Buddha. One of Sir Edwin’s latest pioductions 
is a volume of poems entitled " Lotus and Jewel,” 

He was made a Companion of the Star of India 
on the occasion of Her Majesty’s proclamation 
as Empress of India, '77, and received the 
honour of K.C.S.I. Jan. ’88. 

Arnold, Matthew, soil of the Rev. T. 
Arnold, D.D., head master of Rugby, was b, 

1822. Educated at Balhol Goll., Oxloid win re 
he graduated. Elected a Fellow of Oucl 
Coll. Private sec. to Lord Lansdownc (1-47) ; 
apiKiinted 1 ay Inspector of Schools un lei the 
Council of Education (1851), which post lie 
lesigned (Nov. 1886); published a number of 
poems, and was made Prolessor of Poetry at 
Oxford. Was sent as Assistant Commissioner 
to inqime into the system of education in 
France, Germany, and Holland (1859), 011 which 
he published a memoir (1861) ; visited tile Con¬ 
tinent again (1^65), on the part of the Royal 
Commission on Middle Class Education, and 
published a work on the subject (1867) ; wrote 
a woik on Celtic Literature (1868,, as well as 
“Literattne and Dogma,” and several volumes 
on leiigious and other topics. Mr. Arnold 
visited the United States in 1883-4, and met with 
a reception which indicated his great influence 
as a poet and social and rehgioih, teacher. He 
is the leader of that school of thinkers who dis¬ 
tinguish between mythology and truth. Again 
visited the Continent on behalf of the Education 
Department in 1(485, and prepared a Report on 
the Elementary Schools of Franoe, Germany, and 
Belgium, and other European countries, in 1886. 

Had the degree of LL.D. conferred upon him by 
the University of Edinburgh (1869), and that of 
D.C.L. by Oxloi d (1870). Made a Commander of 
the Crown of Italy by the King for his care of 
the young Duke of Genoa, who resided in his 
family while pursuing his studies in England. ‘ 
Mi* Arnold nas contributed much to the lead¬ 
ing magazines and reviews, and has recently 
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/ written articles vigorously attacking the Home Royal Academy in sucwssion to Mr. Piekersgili, 
Rule policy of Mr. Giadstone. and Mr. George Aitchlwn obtained the Protestor* 

Arrest Of Peers and Members. See Prisi- ship of Architecture, which has remained vacant 
li-cies or Peeks and Members. since the death Of Street in *80. Samuel Cousins, 

Arrondissement (From the French.) Au the eminent engraver and retired R.A., died in 
extern of French territory under the adrainistra- May, leaving £5,000 to the Artiste’ Benevolent 
tion of a sub-pi elect (s ow-prejei) ; also a por- Pond. The death of T. W, Oakes, A.R.A., the 
tion of a town having its own civil officers. An landscape painter, wa9 announced; also that of 1 
atrondissement, as it is understood in France, Sir Horace Jones, the City Architect and designer 
niay be compared to an English district; when of Smithfield, Leadenhall and Farringdott 
it applies to the portion ot a town, it is similar Markets, the Holborn Viaduct, the Council 
to an English parish or ward. Chamber and Libra-y of the Guildhall, etc. 

Art, ’ 87 . In spite of the continued cry of His portrait, painted by Ouless, was in 
“depiession,” artists have stood bravely to the Academy exhibition. Amongst other bo* 
their easels, and if no pictures of startling quests the Academy received, in accordance 
excellence have adorned the exhibitions of the with the will of the late Thomas Webster, R.A., 

J ubi'ee year, a sufficiently high average of a delicately executed group of miniatures in oil 
merit ij[as attained to justify the record of a representing the artist’s parents, and painted 
steady if not a lapid improvement m British to commemorate the 50th anniversary of their 
art. Again ihcRoyal Academicians opened their wedding. At the Grosvenor Gallery a winter 
galleries fot a winter exhibition ol works by exhibition of works by old masters Was also 
old masters. This has been one of the most held. It once more demonstrated the extra- 
popular oi the series, the collection including, oidinary wealth of private collections in Eng- 
1 k sides many specially interesting pictures, land, and it was generally conceded that never 
the beautiful cartoon belonging to Col. stilling, before Jiad such a complete and admirable 
ol ihe “ Madonna and Child,” by Raffaeilc; four series of works by Van Dyek been seen under 
admirable poi units by Velasquez ; the Queen’s one roof. This unprecedented opportunity of 
ruchiie of “The Alchemist,” by D. Teniers; studying the works of the’great master of 
Rubens’ “ Adoration of the shepherds”; portrait painters was eagerly seized not only 
Patar’s well known “Swing”; and line exam- by amateurs and students, but by painters in 
pics of Gainsborough, Romney, etc. lhis the fast lank of art. The usual summer exhi- 
exliibition was closed on 12th March to allow bition opened in May, and during the whole 
populations for the summer exhibition, to reason was liberally patronised by the public, 
winch the public were admitted, as usual, on Mr.. E. Burne-Jones’ lour contributions 'have 
th. Inst Monday in May. The 119 th exhibition of greatly pleased his fiicnds. Mr. Watts, with 
tlm Boyal Academy of Arts has shown an his “ Judgment of Paris,” the Hon. John Collier 
a\ 1 rage impiovement on that of ’86, which w s with “ Lilith,” Mr, Poynter, and Mr. Calderon, 
nulled a remarkably dull one, though many added greatly to the strength of the exhibition, 
-.lots missed from the vails works by Messis. but it would be invidious to select haphazard 
•ion, Poyntcr, Walls, and Burne-Jones, in a collection where so many were of equal 
’us • • ai have 1 dfiainedliomcontributing, ineiit. Sir Coutts Lindsay was generally cim- 
-edeiic Leighton's “The Last Watch of gratulated on probably the best of his exhibi- 
maintamcd the Piesident’s high repu- tiotis. The accession ot Messrs. Hallo and Comyns* 
."ii, and was the chief of the fi ve subjects Carr from the undertaking has been announced, 
si l>v him ; whilst Sir John Millais’ “Mercy: and rumour is rife that this year is to see a 
JmLioloniow Day” appiopiiatelv occupied the new gallery under the direction of these gentle* 

■ of honour in the second(gallery. Judging men. In the autumn Mr. Verestchagin opened 
*>> 'i‘= ciovvd. it attracted, Mr. Alma Tadema’s the Grosvenor with a collection oi his paintings 
important canvas “The Women of Amphisaa” oi milittfry and eastern subjects, which have 
v.1. behind none m populai esteem. Amongst caused so much discussion abroad. The Royal 
Die best appreciated pictures were Mr. G. 1). Society of Painters in Water Colours opened their 
Leslie's “inlvia” ; Mi. Oakes’ “Hailstoim at galleries with a collection of average merit. The 
the Devil's Budge, I’ass ol St. Gothaid”; Mr. principal works were by Mr. G. A. Fripp, Mr. 
Hook's four canvases; Mr. Marks’ quaint H, Moore, Mr. Royntei, Sir John Gilbert, and 
picture ol penguins disporting themselves 111 a Mr. Marshall. Mr. R. W. Allen and Miss Maud 
sandy nook, entitled “Dominicans in Feathers"; Naftel were elected associates. Miss Margaret 
Briton Riviere’s “An Old World Wanderer”;Mr. Gillies, an associate of old standing, died at 
Waterhouse's “ Mananuie,’’and Mr. Herkomer's the age of 84. The Institute of Painters in 
chainung portrait oi a lady in a black dress Water Colours exhibition consisted of above 
ai d brown gloves. Mr. Annitage's “ lnstitu- 1,000 drawings. The most important of them 
Hon of the Fianc.iscan Order,” which he has was S. T. Linton’s “My Tableau of 1885: The 
since presented to the Church of St. John, Emperor Maximilian visiting the Studio of A. 
Duncan Terrace, Islington, also secured much Ddier.” The Institute has obtained the sanation 
attention ; as did the works of Messis. Runsep, of the Board of Trade ior an art union, in which 
Gregory, Faed, and Burgess. Tnc Council of pictures to the value of .£15,000 are to be dis- 
tbe Boyal Academy was composed oi Messrs, tiibuted amongst the fortunate ticket-holders. 
Alma ’l adcnia, H.S. Marks, W. Q. Orchardson, In the galleries of the Society of British Artists, 
H. N. Show, W. F. Yeames, J. C. Hook, W. C. and in the Dudley Galieiy, the usual exhibitions 
Marshall, S. Sant, A. Waterhouse, andH.T. were also held. The Nineteenth Century Art 
Wells. The first five were the hanging com- Scoiety's exhibitions at the Conduit Street Gal* 
mittee. During the year Mr. Luke Fieldes was leries were held as under : the spring exhibition 
elected a Royal Academician in the place of Mr. open on Feb. 12th, the summer on May ifth, the 
Richmond, who becomes a retired R.A. at the autumn on Oct. 29th. The principal piotures Were 
ripe age of eighty; Mr. Marous Stone was also pro- by Charles Jones, S. J. Barnes, W. Sydnevl,, 
inotfd toR.A., and Mr. Alfred Gilbert admitted Cooper, Yeend King, H. E. Holder, Vincem]* 
as A.R.A, Mr, Calderon was made Keepdr of the Yglesias, Thomas F. Soper, and Arnold Hslcke. .. 
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The Burlington Fine Art|_Club had on show a 
magnificent Collection of Hispano-Mauresqu# and 
Majolica,pottery. Numerous etohings and engrav¬ 
ings were published during ' 87 . The most im¬ 
portant of these is, without doubt, Mr. Waltner’s 
etching after Rembrandt’s “Night Watch,” a 
plate of unprecedented size and marvellous 
execution. It is published by Messrs. Boussod, 
Valadon ft Co., who, besides giving to the art 
world some welcome reproductions by their well- 
known process,have he!d exhibitions in thgi i Bond 
StreetTooms of piotures by foreign artists. Their 
collection of the SooietC d’ Aquarellists* Francois 
was specially interesting. Mr. McLean also 
held his 23 rd annual exhibition, which included 
Rosa Bonheur’s “Foraging Party in the Forest 
of Fontainebleau" and Millais’ “ Clarissa.” 
Messrs. Agnew ft Sons had on view some joo 
water colours By English artists, many of which 
were of high merit; and exhibited, beside other 
works, a series of pictures—“The Daughter of 
Our Empii e,”by Mr. E. Long. Mr. Dowdeswell’s 
elegant new gallery, at 160, New Bond Stieet, 
was opened with a collection of sketches and 
drawings by Mr. Charles Gregory—‘“Summer 
Time on the South Coast, fiom Rye to Pen¬ 
zance.” Mr. Harry Furniss’ whimsical sketches 
attracted numerous visitors to Old Bond Street. 
The Fine Art Society’s exhibitions have included 
this year McWhirter’s “Pictures of the Land 
of Burns and Scott”: E. H. Faliey’s “Noifolk 
BroadsandRivers”; l).Mifriay’s“In Picardy”: 

F. A, Bridgman's “Pictures and Studies of 
Egypt and Algeria": Mrs. Allingham's drawings 
entitled “In the Country"; Henry Moore's 
“Afloat and Ashore ” ; and a collection of 
“ Society” pen-and-ink sketches, by the popular 

G. Du Maurier. New Rooms have been added 
to the National Gallery (q.v.), and the main 
entrance is modified for the third time. This 
lias necessitated a rearrangement of the foreign 
pictures; the task was accomplished by Sir F. 
Burton and Mr. Eastlake. Landseer's iamous 

E icture “A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
ociety,” exhibited in the Academy ol 1838, was 
presented to the Gallery by Mr. Newman Smith. 
At the South Kensington Museum Mr. bolting s 
loan exhibition oi Chinese and Japane^ Ceramic 
Art has been abooh io amateurs. The numei oils 
friends of Cruikshank weie at last enabled to 
inspect the collection of diawiugs, etchings, 
and engravings presented to the Museum some 
time ago by the artist's widow, and hitherto 
Inaccessible through want of show space. This 
collection is now located in one of the rooms of 
the Art Library. The National Portrait Gallery 
is still housed in the Bethnal Green Museum, 
much to the chagrin oi many, who clamour for 
its removal to a safer and more accessible site. 
The Art Gallery of the Corporation of London was 
enriched by the following donations : from the 
Vintners’ Company Goldsmith’s “The Thames 
'at Bray"; from Mr. Rome “The Poacher,” by 
G. E. Bird; whilst G. Patten’s “ Cymon and 
Iphigenia ” was the gift of Sir F. Truscott. The 
New Print Room oi the British Museum was 
Opened on the 33rd of June, and is a great 
improvement on the apartment lately in use. 
An excellent north light, supplemented by an 
electrical installation tor -foggyv days, sloping 
tables and easels for the better Examination of 
prints, and a convenient reference .library render 
it all that be desired. Mr. H.\ Vaughan has 
presented to this already wery rich de¬ 
partment six fine (bastings by Miclhael Angelo,' 
Which wore founeHy ip the possession oi Sir 
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T. Lawrence. Dr. Colvin, availing himself of 
the extra space afforded ny'tlie removal of the 
zoological and geological collections to South 
Kensington, has arranged for exhibition in the 
second north gallery an«interesting series of 
engravings illustrating historical subjects. «Of 
all the provincial pioture galleries, that which 
attracted most visitors was, oi course, the 
Jubilee Exhibition at Manchester. It consisted 
of i,ooo paintings, 530 drawings, and about too 
exhibits of architecture and sculpture repre¬ 
senting the Art of Queen Victoria's reign. The 
annual exhibition of the Bristol Aoademy opened 
on the rath March, after adisagieement between 
the president ana the hanging committee—the 
former, who sympathises with Mr. Horseley's 
views of the unaraped in art, objecting to a 
picture by Mr.Goodall. The president resigned. 

Artillery. (A concise history of artillery 
from early times is given in ed. *87.) On Her 
Majesty’s accession, fifty years ago, all the 
guns in use by the army and navy were so 
simple in construction, and ot so few patterns, 
that they might all be fully and accurately 
descubcd in a single page of this book. For 
many succeeding years, and till the' introduc¬ 
tion of rifled cannon, all matters connected v ith 
ordnance remained almost in a state of toi por. 
Since then the wave of improvement and pro¬ 
gress, set in motion by that change, has relied 
on rapidly, sweeping away in its course neaily 
everything that was unfit to stand the tests of 
experiment and comparison. Improved means 
oflorging and working large masses of iron and 
steel,and consequently of making guns of dimen¬ 
sions which seemed, and indeed were, unattain¬ 
able ten years ago, have been utilised to the 
utmost. When the 80 -ton gun, popularly styled 
the Woolwich Infant, made its appearance, it 
was an object of general admiration, nnd the 
opinion was freely expressed that there would 
he no use in attempting t<j make a laiger gun. 
But so rapid has been the advance in the direc¬ 
tion of increased size, that the Woolwich Infant 
has been obliged to “ take a back seat.” While 
the size, range, and accuracy of guns have 
been increased, progress has been made, pat i 
passu, in other directions. The appliances for 
mounting, loading, and moving big guns have 
been so much improved, that all necessary 
w'ork with them is now done with less expen¬ 
diture of manual labour than was formerly 
required to work guns of comparatively small 
size and weigMt. An inevitable result of adopt¬ 
ing ingenious mechanical contrivances, instead 
of simple muscular exertion, and of importing 
the resources of science into the service of 
artillery, is increased complexity in applianoes, 
and the necessity of far more training and skill 
m naval and military gunners. Improvement in 
the construction of guns was fgr several years 
retarded, or rather almost stopped, by blind 
and obstinate adherence on the part of some 
officials to the principle of muzzle-loading long 
after it bad been condemned by the most 
scientific and practical artillerists of other 
countries. Since that unreasonable restriction 
has been removed, changes—most of them 
improvements—have been introduced with such 
startling rapidity, and types and patterns of 
guns, carriages, and projectiles have multiplied 
to such an extent, that it is impossible to 
describe them all in the limits of an article 
ofi reasonable length. All that can be done, 
therefore, is to mention those guns which, from 
novelty or importance, claim most attention, 
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briefly noticing- or *p»ssing over those which 
are, of* soon will be, quite obsolete. The 
necessity for this limitation will be evident 
from the statement that there are more than 
a hundred patterns tif cannon in the service, 
exclusive of mortars, machine guns, and old 
smooth-bores. The largest gun yet made in 
England is that called the 111-ton gun. Without 
going into many figures, or quoting any of 
those calculations winch have no attractions 
for general readers, it may be stated roughly 
that this enormous gun is almost exactly 
15 yards long, weighs nx tons, fires a shot 
of 1,800 lb. (about equal in weight to the 
whole broadside of a 120-gun Ship), has a 
service-charge of 1,000 pounds 01 powder, 
and will penetrate an armour plate nearly 
a yanf in thickness at 1,000 yards. The 
destructive effects in war of a shot or shell 
from such a gun must be for the present a 
mattei of speculation, and we must wait for 
the next great war to realise them. But it 
maybe saiely predicted that the shell bursting 
in an eaithwork would act like a mine, and 
would demolish, like a house of caids, a build¬ 
ing that would withstand almost uninjured the 
explosion of any shell hitherto tried in w T ar. 
Its shot would pass thiough irhd through an 
iro» ship on the sides of which a shot fiom 
the Woolwich Infant would make but a slight 
implosion, and from which the old snhencal 
shot would rebound like peas, ot crumble like 
snowballs. Next after the m-ton gun—for 
tlie present the /at He priiurps of Bntish ord¬ 
nance, both for sea service and land defences— 
comes the 100-ton gun, a muzzle-loader, and 
intended for land service only, with a shot a 
little heavier than that of the lormcr gun, but 
with much less penetrative power. Then wc 
have the 80 -ton gun, and, in a descending scale 
of size and efliaicy, some fifty other varieties 
of heavy guns, «uzzle-loaucrs and breech¬ 
loaders. Siege guns and guns of position, carry¬ 
ing shot not exceeding 40 lb., conti ibute com¬ 
paratively few to the long list of patterns. I11 
guns ol this class there nave not been many 
changes withig the last lew years. Of field 

f funs we have still fourteen patterns of muzzle- 
oaders, from 16-pounders to 7-poundcrs; and 
beven patterns of breech-loaaers, from zo- 
pounders to 6-poundeis. Although the supe- 
nority of breech-loaders for horse artillery and 
field batteries lias long beei^ admitted, the 
complete re-arming of these batteries has been 
delayed, from considerations of economy. The 
new'12-pounder, intended lor horse artillery, is, 
we arc assured, by far the best light gun in 
existence. It weighs only 7 cwt., and, with a 
charge of 4 lb., has a muzzle velocity of 1,7x0 ft. 
per second, and a range, with 25° of elevation, 
of 7,930 yards.* In all these particulars it claims 
to be superior to any French, German, 01 
Russian gun of similar size and weight. If 
the new ao-pounder realise the expectations it 
lias raised, it should be made m large numbers 
and supplied to the field batteries. The range 
and accuracy of rifled field guns have advanced 
with such rapid strides that the use of howitzer* 
is now very limited, and it is not rash to predict 
that ordnance of that class will soon be con¬ 
signed to the limbo of obsolete weapons in 
Woolwich arsenal. High-aagle fire from siege 
guns has also been developed to such an extent, 
that mortars are vanishing from the lists of 
artillery, either for attack or delence. The 
present pattern of sorew gun for mountain bat¬ 


teries will not, in all prtibability, be long retained * 

without alteration; for if the jJlanbf having a 
gun made in two pieces, to facilitate carriage 
in mountainous or rough country, be found 
very convenient, the principle Will surely be 
carried so far as to have guns made in three or 
more pteees, so that the size of the gun when 
screwed together may be increased, while t)te 
difficulty oi transport will be still ftirther re¬ 
duced. If, on the o*her hand, the slight toss 
of Urn# in putting the gun together, and the 
greater liability to injury resulting from its 
construction be found to outweigh the advan¬ 
tages of its portability, a very light gun in one 
piece will Be substituted. In one direction 
progress has been very slow. The ranges at 
which guns of all kinds can be fired with effect 
have lately been increased to # such lengths, ■ 
that man’s unaided vision can no longer evoke 
the full powers of the guns. The advantage 
of telescope sights for long distances has been 
fully proved lor several years; but, till the 
conviction of the expediency of fitting all guns 
with such sights becomes general among artil¬ 
lery officers, much of the accuracy of fire of 
our guns will be lost by the adherence to the 
rough modes of aiming that were only good 
enough for the erratic old smooth-bores JThe 
objection that telescope sights may be shot 
away, and are easily damaged, is not a valid 
one : for when thejfelescope can no longer be 
used, the ordinary sights will be available. If 
wonderful practice can be made with ordinary 
rifles fitted witli telescope sights—and this has 
been done in war as well as on ranges—what 
degree of accuracy may not be attained with 
cannon so fitted when most of the errors caused ' ' 

by defective vision, and all the deviations 
caused by unsteadiness or nervousness, arc 
eliminated ? Whether machine guns should be 
intiusted to artillery, or to cavalry, or to in¬ 
fantry, or to each arm of the service according 
'to circumstances, is a question the decision ( 3 * 
which seems remote. Perhaps our next great 
war will solve it, or the next but one. In the 
meantime the improvements which are being 
made in the construction and working of 
machine guns, and of “quick-firing ” shell gun*, 
are enlarging the sphere of utility of these 
guns, and keeping professional opinion as to 
their use in a state of constant transition. Of 
machine gun* we have already in the service 
six patterns of the Nordenfeldt, five patterns of 
the Gardner, and three patterns of the Gatling; 
and of “quick-firing” guns we have the Varden- 
feldt 6-pounder, and the Hotchkiss 6-pounder 
and 2-pounder. But the 36 -pounder and 70 - 
pounder guns latety made at Els wick are for 
more formidable weapons than those justnamed. 
These guns can fire from 10 to 15 well-aimed . 
shots per minute, and can pierce an armour 
plate s inches thick at 1,000 yards. As regards 
the Maxim gun, which will fire away as long as 
it has any ammunition, though all that worked 
it be killed ; and the dynamite tube gun, of which 
we have heard very lately, it seems only pru¬ 
dent to follow the American’s advice, “Never 
prophesy till you know.” With so many and 
so startling inventions for attack and tor de¬ 
fence as have lately been made public, and 
with others the destructive powers of which ,, 
are darkly hinted, the future of warfare—even 
the near future—defies calculation, and must 
be a subject for vague but intensely interestyi"^^ 
conjecture to those by whom, and on’whom, 
these pew agents of destruction will be tried, 
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Artiste, Musicians, arid Actors Deceased 
(Jan- 1B$, '87—Jan. 15th; *88). See Obituary. 

AshestOS- Though, it was known that 
asbestos woven into the form of cloth had 
been used bv some ancient nations to wrap 
the bodies of their dead in when being cre¬ 
mated, no attempt appears to have beeii made 
until very recent times to utilise the mineral 
in connection with modern arts. About the 
year 1850 the Italians began to make asbestos 
cloth in small quantities, and in 1870 an Jtqlian 
priest succeeded in producing asbestos paper 
and millboard. In America asbestos was used 
for lamp wicks fifty years ago; and at a later 
date it was tried as a packing for the piston 

? -lands of steam-engines. The success of its use 
u one form suggested its employment in 
- others, and nqw the long despised material 
occupies an important position as an article of 
manufacture and of commerce. In this country 
several extensive factories are devoted to it, 
and the same may be said of some Continental 
countries and America. The raw material is 
widely distributed over the earth's gurface. 
In this country it is found m small quantities 
in Cornwall and Aberdeenshire ; but the manu¬ 
facturers draw their supplies almost entirely 
from Canada and Italy, bee ed. ’87. 

Ascension Day. See Holy Thursday. 

Ascension Island. Discovered by Gallego, 
a Portuguese, on Ascension Day, 1501. Lies 
in the South Atlantic, 960 miles lrom African 
coast, and is a British possession. Area 35 
aq. ni., pop. 140. The port is called George¬ 
town, and is furnished as a naval station 
with batteries and storehouses. The island is 
naturally barren and rugged, with exception 
of the Green Mountain, consisting of extinct 
craters and scoria-streams ; but cultivation is 
improving it. Sea turtles are taken in great 
numbers. Wild goats abound, and some sheep 
and cattle are reared. Climate dry and healthy; 
and the place has been used as a sanatorium 
for people from West Afiica. The Governor is 
a naval officer appointed by the Admiralty. It 
has belonged to Great Britain since 181^. 

Ascot Race Meeting. See Horse Racing. 

Ashbourne, Lord, P.c., 1st Baron (creat. 
1883), b. 1837, formerly Mr. Edward Gibson, 
who was, with the above title, the late Loid 
Chancellor of Ireland, is a native of Dublin. 
Graduated with high honours at Trinity 
Coll., Dublin, and (1875-85) was elected to 
represent the University of Dublin in parlia¬ 
ment. Called to the Irish bar (i860), and for 
years practised in Ireland, and gained a high 
reputation in his profession. On entering 
’ parliamentary life a3 one of the members for 
his University, he took a prominent part in all 
the important debates which have taken place 
during the last ten years, rendering valuable 
service to the Conservative party, to which he 
attached himself. Mr. Disraeli early took note 
of the fine capacities displayed by Mr. Gibson, 
and appointed him Attorney-General for Ire¬ 
land (1877-80). In the debates on the Irish Land 
Act of 1881 he took a prominent part. Lord 
Ashbourne brought into the House of Peers the 
Holdings Act (Ireland), which has become law 
\ AaViIrgnagini- See Jews. 

' Asiatic Quarterly Review.” A review 
•the firSt .number of which appeared Jan. zst, 


1886, devoted to the consideration and discus¬ 
sion of Asiatic questions which are becoming 
increasingly of interest to the British public. 
Questions are treated from an Oriental as well 
as European standpoint.* Among other dis¬ 
tinguished contributors have been the Counteos 
of Dufferin and the MarquisTseng. A chronicle 
of Asiatic events and literature forms a feature 
of the Review. Editor: Ur. D. Boulger, U.R.A.S. 

Askabad- The administrative centre of the 
Russian province of Transcaspta, situated in 
the Akhal Tckke oasis, 280 miles by railway 
east of Michaelovsk, on the Caspian, on the 
direct road to ijarakhs, Herat, and India. Was 
occupied by Russians under Skobeleff in Jan. 
1881, immediately after the fall of Geok Tepe. 
The population consists of a few thousand 
Turcoman families, and a fluctuating garrison 
of more than 5,000 troops. A strong fortress 
overawes the country. From Askabad to Morv 
the distance is 232 miles, to Sarakhs iSji miles, 
to Herat 388 miles, to Candahar 757 miles, and 
to Quetta 902 nrtk-s. The Tr&asoaspian Railway 
( f/.v.) was extended from Askabad to Merv and 
the Oxus in ’86. 

Assab. An Italian possession on the Red 
Sea coast of Africa, now practically abandoned 
in favour of Uassowah 

Assessed Taxes. The taxes known under 
this name now comprise the house tax only: 
other excise duties, 111 substitution for the 
assessed taxes which from the time of the great 
war with Fiance up to 1869 were levied accord¬ 
ing to a return made by the taxpayer of the 
maximum establishment (greatest number of 
carnages, servants, etc.), kept by him at any 
lime in the previous year, are still oiten errone¬ 
ously termed assessed taxes. The house tax in 
its present form was first imposed 111 1851. It 
is charged upon every inhabited house 111 Great 
Britain. But a house is liofreharged when only 
a caretaker resides in it. Tenements in a budd¬ 
ing used only for the purposes of a business 
or a profession are not charged. Chargeable 
houses are charged at two lates : a rate of 6 <l. 
in the pound upon shops, coffee or public 
houses, inns and hotels ; ana a rate of 9 d, in the 
pound on all other houses. Houses of less 
than annual value are exempt from the 
tax. The other so called assessed taxes are 
really excise license duties. These duties are 
imposed upon ammonal bearings, carriages, male 
servants, dogs, guns and sporting licenses. 
The taxes upon carriages and male servants 
are levied only in Great Britain. Hackney 
carriages are charged at a lower rate than 
private carriages. Vehicles used solely for the 
conveyance of goods in the course of trade or 
husbandry, and bearing the ownei’s name and 
address, are not charged at All. Servants 
wholly employed by the keeper of any hotel, 
inn, public-house, or place of refreshment, for 
the purpose of his business, are exempt from 
the tax on male servants. Dogs kept solely 
for the purposes of tending sheep or cattle, the 
dogs of the Blind, all dogs under six and hound 
whelps under twelve months of age, are exempt 
from the dog tax. All these taxes, as well as the 
house tax, have been placed under the manage¬ 
ment of the- Commissioners of the Inland 
Revenue. Consult Dowell, “ History of Taxa¬ 
tion and Taxes in England,” vol. iii., bk. 3, and 
La&'s of Excise—Bell and Dwelly (Maxwell). 

As: lulbola- Named after the Assiniboina 
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river, A district of^the North-WestTerritoriee, period. The same author has a “ Word List" 
and' a future provkice of the Dominion of on the Verge of completion for the pres*. 


Canada. Lies directly west of Manitoba alogg 
the United States boundary. Area 95,000 sq.m. 


period. The same author has a “ Word List" 
on the Verge of completion for the press. 
Mention should be made of the “ Babylonian 
Chronicle," which has been treated separately 


Capital Regina, which is the present seat of and independently by Dr. Winckler, of Berlin, 
government for the Territories generally. and by Mr. Pinches, Dr. Winckler having the 
Association Internationale dU Cfongo. advantage, however, in the order of time. It tl 
See Congo Free State. in this xhronicie that mention is made of the 

ASSyilOlOgy. It is unlortunate for the in- murder of Sennacherib by one of his sons, A 
tercsts oi Assyriology that the jealousy with new series of the “Records of the Past" is 
which Great Britain has of late been regarded at projected, the first two volumes of which are 
Constantinople has gone far in the ditectionof sooS^tc appear under the editorship of Pro- 
reducing this country, in the matter of Ori- fessor Sayoe, who wnl be assisted in the work 


ental excavations, to the category of the least 
favoured nations. Mr, Rasaam, for instance, 
has been for years unemployed in England, for 
want of finnans to contuiue his labours on 
some of the most promising sites of research 
in the "1 igiis-Enphratca valley; while the 

E nvileges denied to our own countiymen 
ave been freely oonoeded to French, and, in 
f a less degree, to American candidates for dis¬ 
covery, whose national star, happily for their 
aims, has lor some time been «i the ascendant 


ascendant 


at Constantinople. The result of the dis¬ 
abilities under which English scholars have 
laboured at the hands of tne Turkish Govern¬ 
ment has been to reduce the progress of A. to 
an almost exclusively literary loriii. The press, 
however, has been fruitful. Mr. Pinches has 
added to his former contributions to a popular 
intelligence of the subjects ot which he is so 
able an expositor, a “Guiofe to the Antiquities 
of the Nimroud Central Saloon, British Mu¬ 
seum," published by the Trustees ‘86. The 
antiquities in this saloon have chiefly been 
obtained by Sir Henry Layard, and they com- 


teesor Sayoe, who wul be assisted m the work 
by Mr. Le Page Renouf, Professor Maspero, 
Mr. Budge, Mr. Pinches, Professor Oppert, 
M. Amiaud, and others. The new series of 
volumes will differ from its predecessor in 
several respects, more especially in the larger 
amount of historical, religious, and geographi¬ 
cal information contained in the introductions 
and note 3 , as well as m references to points of 
contact between the monumental records and 
the Old Testament. A very important feature 
in the spread and development of Assyriology 
is the appearance of a Monthly Magaauie of 
the Antiquities of the East, one of the principal 
aims of which 18 the dissemination of the 
cuneiform learning and its results. Notwith¬ 
standing that England is admittedly, to a certain 
extent, the cradle-land of Assyriology, and that 
the uch collections of the British Museum, 
now numbering ov£:r 60,000 clay tablets ana 
inscriptions, will always form the library to 
which students of all nations must turn to 
carry out their researches, there was, until 
recently, no English magazine devoted to a 
record of the current results of cuneiform de- 


ancieut Sippaia, ami the ruins ot Babylon, Bor- deetlj the non-existence of any such periodical in 
sippa, and Cutha. In his “ Guide ” Mr. Pinches the’Lnglish languagewas felt asa reproach in the 


has given over a hundred translations, for the 
most pait of new texts. Mr, Samuel Alden 


face of such Continental publications as the Zcit- 
schnft ftirAssyi tolagie, and others in German, 


Smith, an Amei mail scholar who has prosecuted and the Revue d'Assynologie et d’Archtologie 


his study of the cuneiform inscriptions in Leip¬ 
zig, Pans, and London, has published a very 
complete and readable translation—to which 
Mr. Pinches supplied two important contribu¬ 
tions—ol one of the most valuable inscriptions 
extant, under the title of “ Die Keilschnlttexte 
Asurbampals”; Leipzig, ’87. Dr. Friedrich De- 
Utszoh has commence*!! a serial issue ol his 
elaborate Assyrian Dictionary Assyiisches 
WOrterbuch "), the value oi which, on the pub¬ 
lication of the first of its ten parts last yeai, at 
once became the subject of controversy. The 
first part, with four others to follow, of a work 
which is to contain all the texts, nearly a thou¬ 
sand in number, of Nabonidus, the last inde¬ 
pendent king of Babylon, has been put forth 
by a learned Jdfcuit, who, working in London, 
publishes at Leipzig and in the Geirnan lan¬ 
guage. It is entitled “ Bnbylonische Tcxte. 
Inschriften von Nabomdus, Konig von Babylon, 
von den Thontafeln des Britischen Museums, 
copirt und autographirt von J. N. Stiassmaier, 
S.J.” The entire work will contain the com¬ 
plete text of over a thousand inscriptions of a 
very important reign, a period when the Baby¬ 
lonian empire was at the height of its power, 
and which comprised the epodi of the Jewish 
captivity. The inscriptions are of all classes— 
royal texts, letters, commercial, legal and fiscal 
tablets, and even letters and petitions—tttlis 
affording a complete view of the life of the 


nscnptions in Leip- Orientate, and others in hiench, which were 
s published a very ascertained to be cunpetently supported. The 
tnslation—to which reproach was taken away in Nov. ’86, when 
important contnbu- the first .monthly number made its appearance 
aluable inscriptions of the Babylonian and Oriental Record, the 
Die Keilschnlttexte success of which, hitherto, maybe said to be 
I7. Dr. Friedrich De- satisfactory, and even relatively brilliant, 
serial issue ol his flic “director” of the Record is Professor 
lary jl 1 ' Assyi isches Terrien de lacouperie, who is supported by a 
1 which, 011 the pub- consulting committee, comprising the trusted 
:n parts last yeai, at names of Mr. Theo. G. Finches, Mr. W. C. 

F controversy. The Capper, Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, and Dr. C. 

10 follow, of a work de Ilarlez, of Louvain, as corresponding Con¬ 
texts, nearly a thou- tinental editor ; whilst the assistant editor is 
idus, the last inde- the Rev. H. M. Mackenzie, and its contributor? 
has been put forth repiesent the leading Oeientalists of the world, 
vorking in London, A not her phase of Assyriological development is 
in the Geirnan ian- to be found in the multiplication of leoturee at 
Sabylonische Tcxte. the British Museum, especially by Mr. Bosoawen 
Konig von Babylon, and Mr. George Bertin, on the various phases of 
ritischen Museums, the life, science, history, language, literature, 

1 J. N. Stiassmaier, and religion of Babylonia and Assyria. In this 

11 contain the com- connection, and finally, it is to be specially 
id inscriptions of a recorded that the Hibbeit lectures for ’ 87 , which 
■iod when the Baby- were delivered by Professor A. H. Sayoe, of 
leight of its power, Oxford, had for their subject “ The Origin and 
epoch of the Jewish Growth of Religion, as Illustrated by the Baby- 
are of all Claeses— Ionian Religion." Consult Dr. Birch's Preface 
•cial, legal and fiscal to val. 1 . of “Records of the Past”; Mr. H. 
ind petitions—tlftis Fox Talbot’s Introduction to the Translation - 

of the life of the the Inscription of Khammurabi, in same vol.j . 
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Rev.. A. H. Saycc, passim , in same work— 
Babylonian Literature, afid Lectures upon the 
Assyrian Language; Mr. George Smith’s “ Chal¬ 
dean Account of Genesis." '‘Chaldean Account 
of the Deluge,” and “History of Babylonia”; 
Dr. £, Richmond Hodges’ “ Cuneiform De¬ 
cipherment," in the third edition of Cory’s 
“Ancient Fragments”: Birch and Pinches' 
“ Bronze Ornaments of the Palace Gates of 
Balawat”: Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge’s “Baby¬ 
lonian Life and History”; Mr. w. St. Chad 
Boscawen’s “From under the Dust oLAjyps," 
etc. (For concise history of A. see ed. e7J 
Astronomy, '87.— Celestial photography ab¬ 
sorbed a large proportion of the. astronomers' 
time. In April the French Foreign Minister 
opened a Fhotographio Congress at Paris for the 
purpose of discussing and formulating some 
universal plaq of procedure. The following 
are the principal resolutions adopted:—( 1 ) The 
progress made in astronomical photography 
demands that astronomers of the present day 
unite in undertaking to produce a complete 
description of the heavens by means of photo¬ 
graphy. (8) The work to be carried on at 
selected stations and with essentially identical 
instruments. ( 3 ) A photographic chart of the 
heavens to be formed, and data obtained for a 
future catalogue. ( 4 ) The instrument employed 
to be the refractor about 13 niches objective 
and xx feet focal length. (6) Stars to the 14th 
magnitude to be photographed. <6) The plates 
to be prepared by one” standard formula. 
Other minor points were settled, and a per¬ 
manent committee appointed lor the purpose 
of seeing the work started, and to make pre¬ 
liminary experiments as to methods, kind of 
plates, exposures, etc. The Astronomer Royal 
undertook researches on the kind and form of 
plates; and so far as he has gone at present 
(Observatory No. 130) he is “ doubtful whether 
the gain with curved plates would compensate 
for the difficulties attending their use.” A full 
report of the Conference has been issued by 
Admiral Mouchez, the president. Great pre¬ 
parations were made for observing the total 
solar eclipse of Aug. 19 th. Unfortunately the 
weather proved most unpropitious. In Eastern 
Prussia the failure was all but complete; in 
Russia, with the exception of one station 
(Petrovsk), was the same dismal record of 
cloud, rain or mist; the two balloonists, even, 
Who thought to ascend beyond the region of 
cloud, were defeated. In Siberia observers 
were more fortunate; many good photos. weie 
secured. The American expedition to Japan 
fared badly, idle total produce being five pnotos 
The Report of the Transit of Venus, ’ 82 , is in 
print; the resulting solar parallax is given 
8" - 832 ^ o"‘oa4, corresponding to a mean dis¬ 
tance of the sun fromjis of 99,560,000 miles. M. 
Stroobant, of Brussels Observatory, has made 
an exhaustive examination of all the observa¬ 
tions of the supposed satellite of Venus. His 
book forms the most important contribution to 
the literature on the subject, which he has now 
finally settled. In nearly every case the obser¬ 
vations can be explained by the presence of 
known stars. Dr. Spitta has also disposed ol 
another trouble. Astronomers have, since the 
discovery of Jupiter’s satellites in x6xo, been 
much puzzled by the peculiar appear an oes of 
these bodies while transiting Jupiter’s disc. 
They sometimes, during the aagxe transit, 
<Appear bright, then vanish, and Again Appear 
as ‘dark spots. He traces these effects to 


“functional idiosyncrasies in the eye rather 
than to physical peculiarities in the Jovian 
system.” Seven small planets have been added 
ter the list, making a total of 37X. Six comets 
have visited ns in the year, amongst them 
being Olber’s comet, discovered in ’15 and pre¬ 
dicted for ’87. Prof. Pritchard has employed 
photography in his researches on Stellar parallax, 
lie has shown its utility in respect to 8* Cygni 
and (i Cassiopei®, and proposes to apply it to 
stars to the aj- magnitude, which at Oxford 
attain suitable altitude. Prof. Young has pub¬ 
lished the first annual report of the investiga¬ 
tions in photographic stellar spectra from the 
funds furnished from the Draper Memorial, The 
examples given of star spectra are really won¬ 
derful ; that of Pollux being on a large scale, 
and in some parts the lines are as clear and 
distinct as in the solar spectrum. In November 
Mr. Lockyer read before the Royal Society a 
paper entitled “Researches on the Spectra of 
Meteorites”—a wonderful paper, covering such V 
an extensive field that its merits cannot be ’ 
judged of hastily. '1 he following are some of 
the principal statements:—( 1 ) All self-luminous 
bodies in the celestial spaces are composed of 
meteorites or masses of meteoritie vapour pro. 
duced by heat from condensation of meteor 
s war ms due to gravity. (8) The spectra of all 
bodies depend on the heat of the meteorites 
produced by collisions and the average space 
between the meteorites, or in case ol consoli¬ 
dated swarms upoMfche time which has elapsed 
since complete vaporisation. ( 3 j The main 
factor in the spectra is the ratio of the spaces 
between the meteorites to their incandescent 
surface. ( 4 ) When the interspaces are very 
gieat, the tenuity of the gases given off by 
collisions is so great that noluminous spectrum 
is produced (nebulae and stars without F 
bright). When the interspaces are less, the 
vapours occupying them give bright lines or 
flutings (nebulae and st^vs with F bright). 
When the interspaces are relatively small, the 
temperature of the meteorites is higher, the 
bright lines dimmish, and the incandescent 
vapour surrounding each meteorite indicates 
its presence bv absorbing the continuous spec¬ 
trum—giving light of the bodies themselves. 

( 5 ) New stars are produced by the clash of 
meteor swarms. (6) Variable stars due to un¬ 
condensed meteor swarms, or to meteor swarms 
revolving round a dark body. ( 7 ) The solar 
spectrum can.be fairly reproduced by a com¬ 
posite photo, oi several stony meteoritesfohosen 
at landom) between iron meteoric poles. During 
the year a French Astronomical Society has been 
formed, with M. Flanimarion as its first presi¬ 
dent. It is modelled on the lines of our R.A.S. 
First meeting took place in October. During 
the winter *87-88 Venus has appeared as a 
very brilliant object in the nvirning sky, and 
has given occasion for a good deal of corre¬ 
spondence in the papers, from the fact that the 
uninitiated have thought it identical with the 
Star of Bethlehem. Books and Pamphlets— 
Clarke’s “ History of Astronomy in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century ” (second edition); Airy’s “ Nu¬ 
merical Lunar Theory“Canon der Finster- 
nisse" (Oppolzer); “ Chemistry of the Sun” 

(Lockyer).—Events for 1888 . To keep au courant 
read the Observatory and the AstronomiscAe 
Nachrichten. Besides two partial eclipses of the 
sun, both practically unobservable, there is a par¬ 
tial eclipse just visible at Greenwich in August, 
7«L sh. 33m.; two total eclipses of the moon, both 
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visible at G., January »8 d. ph. 30m.; and July 
aa d. 16 h. Saturn wiQ be occulted by the moon 
October r d. 3 h. 39 u< (aft.). Mercury evennm 
star in February, May, J une; morning star 
April, July; November, venue is morning star 
till the autumn, but unfavourable in the summer 
moftths. Mars well situated up to July, when 
it begins to approach the horiton. Jupiter 
also is of small altitude throughout the year— 
summer roost favourable. Saturn is well situ¬ 
ated throughout the year. On April xgth and 
aoth Mercury and Venus approach very near 
together, and at end of December Venus and 
Mars are together. 

Asylums Board (Metropolis). See Poor Law. 

“Atalaata/; A new magazine {6d. monthly) 
with which is incorporated Every Girl’s Maga¬ 
zine, issued in Oct. ’o 7 . Many of the best known 
and most popular writers of the day contribute 
to its pages. One feature of A. is the Atalaata 
Scholarship and Reading Union, which aims 
at the encouragement of a systematic habit of 
recxeattve reading m English literature. Pro¬ 
gramme ’ 87 - 88 , “English Men and Women of 
Letters of the Nineteenth Century.” Editors : 
L. T. Meade and Alicia A. Leith. (. Hatchards, 
Piccadilly, W.) 

Athabasca (Indian, '■Cswampy ”). Named 
from its great lake. A district Tjf the North- 
WesUTemtories, and future province of the 
Dominion of Canada. Lies north of Alberta and 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Area 12a,00b sq.m. 

" Athenfeum ” The leading English literary 
journal (weekly 3<f.), founded 1828. Amongst 
its editors are included the names of Rev. 

, 11. Stebbing, Mr. Dilke, and Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon (who retired in 1869). Shortly after its 
origin, it was acquired from its founder, Mr. 
Suk Buckingham, by Mr. John Sterling, and 
. s>‘ ^sequcntly passed into the hands of Mr. Dilke, 

’ to whor“ ability its success was mainly due. 

L Athletics, ’ 87 . 'Ihe governing body in this 
Branch of sport is the Amateur Athletic Aasooia- 
fcon. The Oxford and Cambridge Sports, at Lillie 
Bridge, on March 25th, resulted irt lavOUr of the 
Bight Blues, who won six of the customary nine 
Invents composing the programme. From the 
■'commencement m these competitions, Oxford 
f claims 109 points, against 106 of Cambridge. 
The Bouthern Cross-Country Championship, on 
j.Feb. 26th, was won by the Finchley Harriers; 

* the Midland, on March 12th, by the Burton 
: Harriers; and the Northern, on Feb. 26th, by 
the Salford Harriers. The Amateur Champion¬ 
ship Meeting was held on July 2nd, at Stour¬ 
bridge, on a track which proved unsuitable to 
many of the competitors. In the hammer throw¬ 
ing, J. S. Mitchell (Tipperary) hurled the 16 lb. 
124it. Jin. (a record) ; C. G. Wood won the 
quarter-mile, in 31 s. j W’harton the 100 yards, 
111 a shade over 10 s.; Cross (Oxford Univer¬ 
sity) the half-nAe, in 1 m. 59 s., and the mile 
in 4 m. 25§ s. In the high jump a tie at 6 ft. re¬ 
sulted, Page (New York), and Rowden (Teign- 
mouth) being equal. Amongst notable perform- 
; anoes of the season may be cited those of Cross 
(Oxford), who in Marcn ran half a mile in x m. 
57 s. (an English amateur record), and on April 
2nd ran the same distance in x m. 57J s.; in 
July, 0. 0 . Wood, 150 yards in 14* s., 220 yards 
axis., 300 yards 31} s. (records). In August 
W. B. Page, in a high jump, cleared 6 ft. 3$ in.; 
and at Philadelphia, in October, the same ath¬ 
lete cleared 6ft. sin: at Stamford Bridge, on 
Oct. 15th, A, a. Le Maitre covered 600 yds.*in 
1 1 m. 14 a, (English record). A disgraceful soene 


was witnessed st Lillis Bridge, os Sent.' rath, 
the day fixed for tha 120 yards professional 
championship race between H. Hutchens (Put- 


number at once made for the pay boxes and! 
demanded a return of their entrance money, 
but this had already been removed to a 
place of safety. The enraged visitors, who 


palings. In a moment the mass seemed to 
act like onr infuriated body, and gates, pay¬ 
boxes, stands, and bars were demolished, the 
refreshment 100ms broken into and their con¬ 
tents consumed. The mob next set fire to the 
premises, and it Was midnight ej-e the firemen 
succeeded in subduing the nunterous conflagra¬ 
tions. Cent and Hutohens later on decided their 
race near Newcastle, when the former was vic¬ 
torious by | yd., the time being 11} s. 

Atoms and Molecules. The following are 
the present views of most chemists as to the 
constitution of matter. Any kind of matter con¬ 
sists of small particles, called molecules, which 
are not capable of further subdivision. When 
these are of different kinds, the sample of matter 
yielding them is a mixture. A molecule is the 
smallest portion of matter which can exist by 
itself, or which can. be produced by (or take 
part in) any chemical reaction. Nothing defi¬ 
nite is known about the sizes or the masses 
pf molecules, although attempts have been 
made to measure them. But it is assumed 
that equal vdumes of any two gases under the 
same conditions of temperature and pressure 
contain equal numbers of molecules (Ampkre’a 
law). Many facts of a more or less technical 
nature point-to the conclusion that molecules 
consist of atoms. An atom is the smallest por¬ 
tion of maltei which can exist in a molecule. 
Some molecules ( e.g ., of' mercury, zinc) consist 


water,laughmggas) or three; others (e.g., phos¬ 
phorus, ammonia) of four; and so on. When 
these ateftns are of different kinds, the molecule 
containing them is a compound; when they are 
of the same kind, it is an element. Sometimes a 
group of atomsunited togetheracts like anatom; 
such groups are called compound radicles. The 
atomic weight of an element is the number of 
times by which an atom of that element is 
heavier than an atom of hydrogen. See ed. ’87. 

Attorney. See Solicitor. 

Attorney-General, The, is the chief counsel 
of the Crown, acting on its behalf m its 
revenue and criminal pspceedings, and grant¬ 
ing patents. The income is £7,000 a year, 
exclusive of fees. The Attorney-General has 
likewise political functions, ana has always 
since 1673 been a member of parliament, 
receiving nis office from the Sovereign on the 
recommendation of the Government in power. 
All Government measures on legal questions 
are in his charge. The Prince of W- 'eS also 
appoints an attorney-general, who is, hv wever, 


Attorney-General is Sir Kiohard Webster. There 
is also an Attorney-General for Ireland, who kl 
always a member of the Irish Privy Council. 
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Auckland (New Zealand) Graving Dock- Australia- The largest island in the world. , 
On6 of the largest in the’Southern Seas; opened Is situated south-east oftAsia, dividing Pacific v 
in ’87 (See detailed description ed. ’87). from Indian Ocean. Extends 3,400 miles west 

Aumale (Due d’), fourth son of King Louis to east, and 1,971 miles north to south. Area 
Philippe, b. 1822. When only a youth he took computed at 3,030,771 sq. miles, or twenty-six 
■_ pkrt in several campaigns in Algeria’40,’42,’43, times the size of Great 1 Britain and Ireland. 

'and ’44- In the latter year he married a daughter Present total population less than 3,000,000. 
of Prince Leopold of Salerno.' He was Governor- Wholly British possession. Divided into the 
General of Algeria when the revolution of 48 colonies of Queensland, capital Brisbane; New 
•broke out m Paris, but at once resigned and South Wales*'capital Sydney; Victoria, capital 
joined his father in England, where he chiefly Melbourne; South Australia (including Northern 
resided until the law banishing the ’Oceans Territory), capital Adelaide ; and Western Aus- 
princes was repealed in ’71, after his election traHa, capital Perth. Australia is a great w 
to the National Assembly. He was chos&n one plateau, elevated on the oast and inclined ’ ' 
of the Forty in ’71, and was made a General of towards the west. The eastern half and most 
Division in the following year. He was presi- of the other territories bordering the coasts 
dent of the Council of War which tnea and on north and-west are _ extremely fertile, and 
condemned Marshal Bazaine.. The Duke is the well adapted for grazing. Wool still con- 
author of a History of the Prinoes of the House of tinues to be the staple export. The great 
Condi. When the Expulsion Bill passed, two central depression is sterile, and almost 
years ago, he left France, having been at the impassable on account of want of water, *" 
same time struck off the roll of the French together with prickly growths; having no 
^ army by the War Minister, General Boillanger. drainage, the rainfall collects in extensive salt 
Hr It was discovered soon after that he had be- lakes and marshes. In the habitable districts 
queathed his beautiful Chateau of Chantjjily (q-v.), there isa rich and, unique flora and fauna. Coal 
with its art treasures, to the French nation. abounds; gold, silver, iron, copper, tin, zinc, 
Aurora Borealis, The, or the Northern graphite, etc., are alsb worked. Climates vary 
Light, a ruddy glow that at tunes overspread s from tropical,),© temperate. Rainfall capricious: 
the northern horizon, is supposed to be due in some years excessive, in othcis prolonged 
to the passage of electricity through the rarefied drought. Principal rivers, the Murray and its 
atmosphere of the polar regions. It was last afllueitfs, navigable many hundred miles in wet 
observed in England 'in October 18714. seasons. There are 7,000 miles ol railroad, and 

Australasia. A loose term variously applied. 52,000 miles of telegraph, several large cities, 

It usually signifies the Australian polonies, and many towns. The black aborigines are 
together with Tasmania, New Zealand, aryj few, ana, rapidly disappearing. For latest 
Fiji; but geographically and biologically thfi statistics see British Empire, etc. (table), 
last two belong to Polynesia. Consult Wal- Known to .the Portuguese prior to 1540; later 
lace’s “Australasia.” visited by Dutch navigator®, and then called 

Australasian Federation. During the, New Holland. Visited by Cook, and first 
session of 1885 the Gladstone cabinet intro-. British settlement (originally penal) formed at 
duced, and the Salisbury administration took Botany Bay in 1788. Consult Blair’s “ Cyi lo- 
up, a measure which subsequently received the paedia ol Australia,” Forrest’s “ Explorations 
royal assent, and which enabled the whole of in Australia,” Giles’ “G&graphic Travels in 
the South Pacific colonies to federate. So far Austialia.” Gordon and Gotch’s “Australian 
all of these colonies except New Zealand, South Handbook fdr 1887,” Pethenck’s “Catalogue 
Australia, and New South Wales have taken of the York Gate Library,” etc. 
advantage of the Act, and the Federal Council AuBtria-Hungary is an empire under the rule 
thus constituted met at the end of January of Frances Joseph 1. oi Hapyourg, Empeior of 
1886. The new body possesses absolute legis- Austria and King of Hungary, and is composed of 
lative authority in respect to such general a Cisleithan portion, officially known as Austria, 
questions as the influx of criminals, regulatiou and a Transleithan portion known as Hungary, 
of the fisheries in Australasian Waters beyond each possessing its separate parliament, but 
colonial limits, the service of civil and ci iminal uniting under a common sovereign in the estab- 
processes beyond the limits of the colony in lishment of c common army, navy, financial, ' 
which they are issued, and the enforcement of diplomatic, postal and telegtaphic services, ad¬ 
judgments of courts of law. The rights of ministeredby delegations composed of 120 depu- 
mdividual colonies being effectually secuic-d, ties chosen haljby Austria and half by Hungary 
a conditional power is given to deal with —the upper house ip each country selecting 20 
such subjects as colonial defence, quarantine,, and the lower 40 members. The expenditure 
patents, copyright, both of exchange and pro- under the control of the delegations for 1887 
missory notes, weights and measures, recogni- amounted to about £11,830,000, five-eighths of 
tion of marriage and divorce, naturalisation Of this total being borne by Austria, the remainder 
aliens, and the status of joint stock companies by Hungary. For army and navy see A. and N. 
in other colonies than those in which they have t oreign. Austria (capital Vienna, area 1x5,903 
been constituted. At the formal opening of sq. miles, population 22,150,000) is governed by 
the Council the Hon. James Service was elected an Emperor and a Reicnsrath or federal parlia- 
President, and at a subsequent meeting a tele- ment, consisting of a house of peers partly 
gram was sent to the Queen expressing the hereditary and partly nominated by the Crown 
loyalty and devotion of the Council to Her for life, and a house of deputies chosen by 
Majesty’s throne and person. The measures popular election. Purely local matters are 
passed included bills authorising the service administered by the seventeen provincial diets 
, of civil process outside the jurisdiction of the (viz., of Upper and Lower Austria, Salzburg, 
colony issuing it, and providing for the en- Styria, Carinthia.Carniola, Tyrol. Vorarlberg, 
iorcement of judgments of the Supreme Courts Gorizia, Istria, Trieste, Dalmatia, Bohemia, 
within the Federation. See also Imperial Moravia, Silesia, Galicia and Bukowina). Reve- 
^ FEhERArioN. nue (’87) £491876,098, expenditure £51,174,083; 
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nation*! debt about ^380^900,000. -** Hungary the Austrian frotttifri preparing 
(capital Buda-Pesthf area 135,039 aq. m., pop. down upon Galicia. The rumour was stinfcd * 
15,650,0610) consists of the kingdoms of H*n- at Berlin, and both on the Bourse there and «fc" -I 
gary, Croatia,’ Slavonia, and Transylvania-, and Vienna serious pjmics took place. 'The excite- f 
is governed by a King (the Emperbr of Austria) mcnt in A. was very great, though no same 
and a parliament, composed of an upper and seemed to know what was going on beyorfd 
i Ireditary house and a lower and elective the Carpathians. State councils were held, at A 
house. Revenue (’87) ^65,8^4,000, expend!- which the measures to be adopted in case ot' 
ture ^37,586,000, national debt. /177,60^,000.— invasion were supposed to be discussed. The ’ 
Bosnia, with a population of about 1,326,000, excrement wa# greatest in Hurtgary, where ■ 
though in strictness still a province «of the the official organ?of the Hungarian Premier ,, 
Porte, has since the Treaty of Berlin^ ’78,, adopted; & very bellicose tone and thus .made 
been occupied ande.ndrainistcred by Austro- matters*} rather worse. The panic was in- 
Hungary,* and tnay Fairly be considered as creased by rumours of Russian concentration, 
belonging to that empire. Since the reconciliaj in Bessarabia, by news Sf a fleet being ready,to ' 
tion oi the’Magyars *yjtlvi;he House of Haps-* carry troops from the Caucasus to the northern , 
burg, in 1867, great progress hits been made in, shores i'bf, the Black Sea, perhaps even to 
reconciling the various races in dffle ‘ '.stages Bourgas'. Mattel s were not improved by a 
of civilisation Which inhabit |hishe|,nogeneous statement; in the Russian official dfgan which, 
empire (so much so that it is by no means up- without cither admitting ordenying the truth 
likely that A us t ri a- H ini ga ry m ay be Ihepolitieal of the reports qfinci eased armamentin Poland, 
heir to a considerable part of the European tried jjtp show good reasons for raising the mil*- 
dominion of the Ottoman Empire, and the pos- tary strength of the Epipire in that quarter. 
Bible head of a South'SJavonic confederation).— The political barometer, which was so low at 
1887 . There has been little in the gefieral con-_ the end of the year, rose with the new year, 
dition of the dual monarchy during the year' though with^uch vast and expanding arma- 
to call for special remark, except tne state#of ments, men’s minds are inclined to view with 
things created by ttyeassumption of thAtnrone';apprehcnsipw the future of’88. Assurances, 
of Bulgaria by P’rutUse Ferdiftimd and the two or meanwhile, have been given by the Russian 
threft war scares whichhitve marked flic history Ambassador in Vienna oi the peaceful iulen- 
of the Continental year. Eai% u^’S? the first tions of the Tzar, and,, generally speaking, at 
scare was produced by rumours or Russian the opening of the’year the.tension was much 
armaments being increased beyond the Galician relaxed. The new treaty of commerce between 
frontier, i This scare rtm its usual course, and Germany and Austria-Hungary was , signed on 
died out witho'ut disturbing the harmony exist- -JDcc. Srh. It is similai- to that which has just ■ 
ing between the two States Then,, came expired. Among other things it provides that 
the alarming rumours from Berlin, the intro- the bounty to sugar cxpoiters shall be a resti- , 
duction of the German Army Bill to that Reich- tution of the tax, and never exceed the amount 
stag, the menacing language of Prince Bismarck of the tax on the manufacture. The contract- 
towards France, and the preparations for a ing.Powers are left free to fax both sugar and 
conflict icndeicd necessary by such a grave brandy, without the recipi ocal consentTormerly 
situation. With the passing of the German required. The new treaty is signed provision- 
Army Bill this pan* also passed away, to be ’Silly for six months. A Somewhat singular 
succeeded by another Oh the cirqplatio^ef pei- event took place about the close of the year, 
sistent rumours that Russia was about lo solxe Baron and Baroness Rothschild were declared 
the Bulgarian Question by marching an army hof/ahig—i.t,. they can now be admitted to 
into the principality—an event which would Court balls, *This is the first time in Austria 
have bi ought Austria into the field, during the that such a concession has been made to the 
whole spring there Hvas a'succession of wild JuyOs,, Early 1 ftJan.’88, intense cold prevailed in 
rumours, arising.no oite #p knew how, which Austrian Poland!, and numerous deaths occurred 
kept the monarchy in a stale of extreme ton-:, in Galicia in consequence of the abnormal 
sion The last of these rumpurs had hardly temperature, in many localities causing the 
died away when the Candidature of Prince suspension of traffic and the closing of the 
Ferdinand for the throne of Btflgaria came on schools. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 
the tap is, and again Austrian diplomacy was Austrian. Political Parties and RelchS- 
disturbed and difficulties were anticipated with rath. The H Beicharath,” or Council of the 
Russia. A meeting took place-m the sunimer Empire, is the central legislative body of 
(Aug. 6th), at Gasteift, between, t^e Bmper<fts of Austria, or “ Ci&leithtinia.” It consists of an 
A. and Germany, at which a,complete under-’ Upper House (Herrenhaus) and a Lower House 
standing was arrived at as to the course to be (Abg( 0r inetenhaus). The Reichsrath, like the 
pursued by tha two empires in all p'd^sible legislative body of Hungary or “ Trans- 
contingencies. T'he interview between Signor leithania,” has its own ministers and govern- 
Crispi and Prince Bismarck, at w;hieh the terms mcnt. and exercises full parliamentary functions 
of an alliance between Austria, Germany, on all matters within its competence—from 
and Italy were discussed and partly arranged, which, however, Foreign Affairs and Wax are 
followed later on (Oct. 3rd), and for a while excluded. These latter questions are dealt 
this formidable and imposing eojnpact prb- with by a supreme body known as the Leleg** 
vented the wildest of rumours having much tions composed of 60members representing the 1 
weight. But a panic almost as great as that legislative body of Austria, the upper house 
which took place in the spring occurred in returning ao and the lower house 40 delegates, 
December, and had a direct ana very serious and of an equal number, similarly cho$en, 
bearing on Austria. The report was flashed representing the legislative body of Hungary, 
across Europe that Russia was massing an The present Upper House of the Austrian^ 
immense army, variously estimated at from Reichsrath contains eos members. It is corner 
soojooo to 400,000 men, behind the fortresses of posed of the Princes of the Imperial family who 
Uubnow. Lublin, and other strong places along are of age, of whom there are 18; of certain 
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•j “Erbllohe Miteliedet,” or(hereditary members, 
■upon whose families the privilege has been 
• ‘conferred, and who in the present parliament 
We 65 in number ; ofthe archbishops, who rank 
\*s Prinees of the Church, and number 17 ; and 
, «f 105 life members nominated by the Emperor 
for distinguished services in science oy art, or 
to the Church or State. The lower House 
, contains 353 members, who are the popular 
representatives of the seventeen provinces 
Which comprise the Austrian Empire. Bohemia 
has the largest number of members°ii#,theJ 
'Reichsrath, its contribution being 92 j Galicia' 
comes next, with 63 ; Mid then follow in order,' 
Lower Austria (including Vienna), 37; Moravia, 
"36 j Styria, 23; the Tyrol, 18 ; Upper Austria, 
17; Silesia and Carmola, 10 each ; Bukpwina, 
Dalmatia, and Caripthia, 9 each: Salzburg, 5 ; 
Trieste, Gorizla, and Istria, 4'eacfi: and finally' 
the Vorarlberg with 3. Each of these prbyin- 
, eial divisions, however, has jits own separate s 
Diet, consisting of one chamber only, for deal¬ 
ing with purely local matters. The conflict of 
.parties may be said to attain its highest pitch 
Ul the lower house of the Reichsrath, which 
naturally includes members of widely varying 
race and creed. The most numerous element 
in the Cisleithan Chamber is the German, which 
numbers about 200, but is still unable ‘ to 
command a majority, owing to the dissensions 
within it. Comprised,’ indeed, in this one 
powerful national elemertt, are four'^distmet 
parties—viz., the so-called German-Austrian 
Party, the German Party, the Germa^., Clerical 
Party, and the Gentre Party. . The remaining 
national groups are the Czechs,, led by Pr. 
Rieger, who muster 65 j the roles, led by 
Dr. Grocholski, with 58; the Slavonians and 
Italians with 10 each; the Croatians with g, and 
the Eutheiiians with 6. Legislation is therefore 
only possible by means of combinations j^and 
■ this is the invariable mode of obtaining a 
majority, the combination changing at times, 
although it usually has as its basis the Czechs 
and Pole* and minor nationalities. Such has 
been the condition of things since *1879, When 
the united German party, which professes 
moderate Liberal principles, was ljrok.cn up 
through the opposition to the occupation Of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. The leader of the 

S resent German-Austrian party, of 86, is Dr. 

lerbst, an ex-Minister of Justice and a pre¬ 
eminent orator. Allied to this group is the 
German party, led by Dr. Heilsberg, Up to 
February ’87 this party was 43 strong, but in 
•that month r8 of its members seceded, and 
formed a separate Antj-Beuutio party. This 
secession has led to the German-Austrian 
and German parties coming somewhat closer 
together. The two last-named groups are 
occasionally supported bv a fraction of the 
Centre party, led by Count Coronini, and known 
as' the Coronini party (j6 ) ; but even if all 
three parties steadily combined, they would 
still fall considerably short of an absolute 
- majority. The German Clerical party, which is 
• headed by Count Hohenwart, with 38 followers, 
and Prince Liechtenstein, with a following of 20, 
is Clerical first and German afterwards. It is 
therefore invariably to be found in opposition 
to the German Liberals, and unites with the 6s 


Czechs, the 58 Poles, and the remaining minor 
factions, which are ahvayjpfotmd in opposition 
teethe purely German element. Another small 
group that generally votes with the majority is 
the xrentino party of 7 members, led by Dr. 
Bertolini, all of whom sit ror the Tyrol. There 
are also some so "Wilde,” or Savages, tfno 
belong to no Ppf§t 

Authors ’YUMtehers. See ed. ’87 for 
9uggestions'bfiarWdtgenient between these, and 
consult “ Au thorshfp and Publication ” ( Wyman 
& Sens), 7th ed. , * 

Ayoub Khan, sblTof the late A meer She re * 
Ali, and cousin of .the present ruler of Afghan' 
istan. On the,invasion of that country by the 
English, and the death of his father, A., who 
had been exiled, established himself at Herat. 
During the Afghan war of *80-81, A., #ho took 
a more or less prominent part, was defeated at 
JCazra. .After retiring for awhile to Herat, on 
the withdrawal of the English troops from 
Afghanistan A. engaged in a conflict with 
Abdurrahman, who uuleatecVhim near Candahar 
C81). ’ ‘ A* fled to Persia, Where, until August 
'87, ho remained, when the Shall intimated to 
England that he would <po longer maintain 
the fugitive. After negotiations between the 
Persian and* English Governments, A., 0U' 
Aug. 14th, fled with a handful of followers 
from Teheran. His wanderings formed the 
subject pi (jmuch curious interest, till at the 
London Guildhall banquet, Nov. 9th, Lord 
Salisbury announced ifchat A, had given himself 
up to the Indian authorities. telegram dated 
Teheran, Nov. loth, subsequently sLated that 
A., Who had been in hiding near Khaf, had 
surrendered to the British Agent at Meshed. 
He will probably be interned in India. 

Ayrton, W. E., F.R.S., the eminent elec¬ 
trician, was educated at Uuiv. Coll., London, 
where he gained the Andrews Scholarship, 

B A. honours Lord. U#iv. ’67. Appointed 
Superintendent in Indian Government Telegraph 
Department. In 1872 he returned to England 
to take charge of the Great Western Telegraph 
Manufactory, on behalf of Prof. Sir. Wm. 
Thomson and the late Prof.Jfleeming Jenkiti. 
Became Prof, of Nat, Phil, and Telegraphy in 
Imperial Coll. Engineering, Japan, and of Ap¬ 
plied-Physics in the Technical Coll. Finsbury 
V79 ); accepted (’84) the Chief Professorship of 
Physics at the CentraT Technical Institution, S. 
Kensington. • Prof. A,, has introduced many 
improvements in eleotrichl engineering, and has 
contributed largely to the literature of that sub¬ 
ject.' He is the editor of Cassell’s “ Manuals of 
Technology,’’ to which he has himself recently 
contributed " Practical Electricity,*’ already in 
its second edition. In conjunction with Prof. 
Perry he has taken out many valuable patents. 

Azores Islands. A group*of islands in the 
North Atlantic, regaided by us as African, but 
by the Portuguese, to whom they belong, as 
European. Area 966 sq. m., pop. 259,800. 
Capital Fonta Delgado, on San Miguel Island. 
Climate mild ana healthy; soil fertile and 
islands beautiful, Wine and fruit exported. 
People Portuguese and Spanish, mostly very 
poor. Governed as a province of Portugal. 
See Colonies of European Powers. 
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BacbelOFB’ Ball. The. Hdd bv 84 bachelors 
at Kensington House 'go. See ed. ’g6. • 

Bacilli (from LUtin bacillus, a little rod.) 
Vod-sliuped micro-organisms, consisting of 
single cells, the length of which (from ’i to 
so micromiilimetres) is more than twice the 
bieadth, composed of a granular protoplasmic 
body surrounded by a wall which has a 
clear, shaip outline, and is able test, resist 
the action of mosCreagentB. They multiply 
in two ways e by simple transverse fission; ana 
by the formation of spores,'which, under favour¬ 
able conditions, repioduce the bacillus form. 
Their most important bearing is their associa¬ 
tion with various diseases, such as tubercle, 
leprosy, woolsorters’ disease, etc. For their 
complete microscopic demonstration Bpecial 
methods of staining are required, and the use 
of oil-immersion objectives in conjunction with 
a powerful condenser, such as Abbe’s. The 
following are the most iinpmtant "bacilli at 
piesLnt known :— (i) B. Anthracis, found m 
the so-called splenic fever of the lower animals, 
from which it maybe conveyed to man, in whom 
it is found both in the bioot^ and tissues in 
charbon, malignant 1 pustule, woolsorters’ 
disease, and Siberian plague. These different 
forms of one disease are most commonly found 
in persons who work with skins,-hides, weed, 
etc., which have come irom the bodies of 
ammalsj lhat Jiave.dKSd from splenic fever.— 
Tubercu«>sis,found m the breath, sputum, 
and tissues of-those hfilicted with “ consump¬ 
tion” (tubercular phthisis) or tuberculosis.— 
(1) B. Lepra, found in the nodules of leprosy. 
--(4) B, Malarias, lound in the Pontine matslies 
and in certain swamps in Amonea, aniMn the 
blood u ague. It is supposed to be the cause of 
malaria.—(5) B. Soptioceuiiic, found in the blood 
oi mice in whii-ft septicaemia has been arti¬ 
ficially produced.—(6) The B. vi Cihelara, or the 
so-called “ comma bacillus,” discovered by 
Koch, is found in the intestines of people 
suffering from cholera; but the past year, has 
not, on the whole, produced much in the 
way of either confirming or disproving the 
alleged specificity of this microbe. There is one 
very similar in shape found m the mouth, but 
this reacts differently during cultivation. One 
is lound also in the so-called ‘‘chicken cholera,” 
an infectious disease to which poultry are 
liable. There are also the following bacilli: 
the B. of typhoid fever; the B. of erysipelas 
(experimentally produced in rabbits); the B. 
of purpura hasmorrhagioa; tfie B. ot syphilis; 
the B. alvei, which is the cause of a disease 
among bees known as “ foul brood,"and B. Soar- 
la tines (discoveredby Dr. Edingtonin’87). There 
are two formt (B. subtilis and B. ulna) which 
are not found in living animal tissues; and 
thete is one (B. butyricua) which is the cause 
oi the butyric acid fermentation. There are 
two foims found in milk, one of which causes 
the blue colour seen in souring milk, and there 
are two forms (the violet B. and the fluaresqjng 
B.) which cause special colours to appear round 
about them. 

Backwardation. See Stock Exchange. 

Bacon, sir Janies, the last of the Vice- 
Chancellors, retired from the judicial bench in 
18B6, at the age of eighty-eigld. Called tglhe 
bar in 18*7, he acquired a large bankruptcy 
practice; Q.C. (1846), Appointed Commissioner 


of Bankruptcy for the London district 
Chief Judge in Bankruptcy, and Vice-Chauceijor 
(r 870), and a Judge of the High Court , 

Sir James Bacon had a powerful grasp of jotriVV 
cate and complicated fact* up to the moment, ^ 
of his retirement. 

Baddeley Cake, The. A singular bequest 
of £100 in the coy sols, left by the founder for • 
■Ah 9 (hifctiase of a cake to be cut every Twelfth- 
night and divided among the artiste? employed 
at DruVy Lane Theatre. 

Baden. See Diplomatic. 

Bahama Islands. Older name Lucayof 
Islands. Stretch between FJoiida and the 
Greater Antilles. Comprise a large number of, 
islands and rocks. Whole ‘area ^variously % 
estimated) 5,794 sq. m., pop. 43,521.—The chief ’ 
island politically is New Providence (85 sq. m.), 
on which 14s‘the capital, Nassau, pop. 12,000, " 
a large and handsome city, and a winter, 
health resort for Americans and West Indians., f . 
Olhcn islands are Andros, Elcuthera, Great 
and Little Bahama, Abaco, Inagua, etc. The 
southernmost, Turk’s and Caiooe Islands, have 
been annexed to Jamaica. Formation of cal- ■ 
cuieous rock, generally low. Small islets, 
called Cays, are of coral. Navigation difficult 
and wrecks frequent. Climate healthy and 
pleasant, Watci* found by sinking.. Very 
fertile. Much forest of valuable timbers. 
Cattle largely reared. F.xporls sponges, 
turtle's, pineapples, and other fruit, a little 
sugar, and cocoanut. Cotton growing has 
fallen off. Great foimer salt industry now 
crippled by American piotectivc tariffs. Re- , 
souices very inadequately developed.—Govern¬ 
ment is representative. There is a Governor 
an*d Executive, a Legislative Council and a 
House of Assembly. For latest statistics see 
British Empire, etc. (table). The San Salvador 
where Columbus first lauded m America is one 
of the Bahamas. The Spaniards deported the 
aborigine^ as slaves. First colonised by Eng¬ 
lish in 1629. Alternately held by Spanish, 
English, and Buccaneers till 1783, since when a 
Bntislf colony. Consult Lady Brassey’s “The 
Trades, the Tropics, etc.”; Blake’s “Try the 
Bahamas,” in Fortnighlly Review, 1886; Bowles’ 
and Smith’s “ Bahamas. 

Bain, Alexander, LL.D., b. at Aberdeen, , 
1818. Educated at the University of that eity, 
where he graduated ’40, He early ■distin¬ 
guished himself as a student of both mental 
and natural philosophy, and in ’45 accepted the 
chair of Natural Philosophy in the Audersonian 
Umv. of Glasgow, which he occupied only for 
a few months. He was appointed Assistant- 
Secretary to the Metropolitan Sanitary Com¬ 
mission in ’47, and to the General Board of 
Health in ’56. He had previously commenced 
his career as a philosophical writer by contri- - 
butingto the Westminster Revteiv, to “Cham- . 
bers’ School Series ’’ and “ Information for the 
People,.’’ The publication of “The SeaMeand 
the Intellect,” in ’55, and “ The Emotions and the 
Will,” established his reputation as one of the 
profoundest investigators of psychological 
problems. His other important works include 
‘ 1 Mental and Moral Science ” ; “ Logic, De¬ 
ductive and Inductive”; “Mind and Body—' 
Theories of their Relation “Education am* 
Science,” a biography of James Mill, and 
sonal recollections of John Stuart Mill, r mu- 
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Bain Jim also editcdjfthe minor works of 
'.'George Grgte, of whom he is the literary exeeu- 
i.itorj kntl anew edition of whose celebrated His- 
ptdry of Greece he is now preparing. Me was 
< antocrinted Regius Professor of Logic m the Univ. 

: of Aberdeen, do, and Lord Reotur of that Univ. 
Mn."®t (this year after his retirement frofii his 
5 professorial duties), and re-eJected ’84. Ap- 
i'ppinted Examiner in Logic ’57, and Moral 
Philosophy in the Univ. of London, and in 
.’*8 -Examiner in Moral Science at the India 
Civil Service Examinations, To both fhs^e 
offices .he was frequently re-elected. The 
1 distinguishing characteristic of Prof. Bain’s 
philosophy is his attempt to explain the inti¬ 
mate connection of the mental processes with 
■ pertain of the bodily organs, and a knowledge 
-bf the structure of ^Jiose organs. 

Baker, Sir Bafnuel White, one of the most 
, intrepid and successful of modern explorers, 
Was first brought into notice by the establish¬ 
ment of a mountain colony in Ceylon, at Newera 
' Eliia, in 1847, of which an interesting account 
is given in his “Eight Years’ "Wanderings in Cey- 
.left." In ’6i he organised at his own cott and 
conducted an expedition for the discovery oi 
v Cbe sources of the Bile. In this expedition he 
Was accompanied by his wife, who is a daugh¬ 
ter of M. Tinman von Safes. Having reached 
the junction of the Atbara with the Nile on 

i une 13th, he explored the basin of the Blue 
Tile, and in June’63 made*hisway to Khar¬ 
toum, where he organised a party to explore 
the course of the White Nile. He set out on 
this journey in Dec. '02, and in the folldvring 
February arrived at Gondokoro, where he 
met Captains Speke and Giant, who had 
started from Zanzibar on a similar quest, and 
reported having reached Vietotia N’yanza, 
Which they believed to be the source of the 
great river. Baker having assisted them to go 
on to Khartoum, resolved to follow up their 
discoveries, and without either liiteipreter or 
‘ guide, and in face of many difficulties and 
dangers, set out from Gondokoro on March 26th, 
'$3, and a year afterwards sighted the waters of 
a great lake which he called the Albert N’yanza. 
For this discovery the Royal Geographical 
. Society awarded him the Vietotia goicf medal, 
and Her Majesty conferred upon him the honour 
of knighthood. -In ’69 he undertook a success¬ 
ful expedition into Central Africa on behalf of 
the Khedive, and in ’70 was sent by the British 
Govt, to investigate the resources of Cyprus. 
He has since undertaken journeys through 
Syria, India, Japan, and America. His work* 
.consist of narratives of his travels, and some 
of them have run through several editions. 
He, is a Gold Medallist of the Geographical 
Society of Paris, and has received the Order 
of the Grand Cordon of the Medjidie. 

Balfour, Rt. Hon. Arthur James, M.P., 

Chief Secretary of State for Ireland, was bom 
1848, and educated at Eton and Trin. Coll. 
Camb. He entered Parliament in ’74 as M.P. 
for Hertford, which constituency he represented 
Until ’85, when he was elected for East Man- 
rajiester, for which he still sits. By his work 
entitled “ A Defence of Philosophio Doubt.’’ 
Mr. B. gave promise of abilities which could 
hardly have Luled to win recognition by the 
^Conservative party; even had ne not been 
SgoAnehted by family ties with Lord Salisbury, 
"ifgf, Jj.’e mother is a sister of the noble Marquis. 

He feted, as private secretary to his uncle at 
Jpg Foreign Office during the critical period 


’78-80, when the Berlin Treaty was negotiated. 
He wee'Breeident of the LooikGov eminent Board 
in hord Salisbury’s first Administration, and 
on the return of his lordship to power in '86, 
after serving for a short time as Secretary for 
Scotland, was appointed Secretary for Ireland. 
Mr. B. introduced the Coercion Bill of last 
session, and since its adoption has energeti¬ 
cally devoted himself to the enforcement ol its 
provisions. Mr. B.’s reputation as a parlia¬ 
mentary debater rose considerably during the 
animated debates which preceded and followed 
the enactment of that measure. Mr. 13 . is hon. 
LL.D. of Edinburgh, and was elected lord 
Rector of St. Andrews university last November. 
On the occasion-of his installation (Dec.) he 
delivered an able address to the students, in 
which he endeavoured to confute Mr. Frederick 
Harrison's opinions as to the principles which 
should guide us in the choice of books. 

Balkn. The Ameer of Afghanistan controls 
a large territory north of the Hindoo Koosh, 
called Afghan Turkestan, the capital of which 
is Balkh,- If the Russians march upon India 
from Turkestan via Cabiil, they must first take 
Balkh, or Jffazar-i-Sherif, as the Afghans call 
the town they have erected near tne site oi 
that ancient city. Hence Balkh is a sort of key 
to Cabul, although more as a basis of close 
intrigue than in a military sense, as the passes 
of the Hindoo Koo&h, closed by snow six 
months of the year, afford a protection lacking 
in the case of Herat. The Ameer maintains a 
strong garrison at Balkh, andirom it despatches 
the troops that garrison the rest of the territory 
between the Hindoo Koosh and river Oxus. 

Ball, Sir Robert Stawell, LL.D., F.R.S., b. 
at Dublin July 1st, 1840. Educated at Chester 
by Dr. Brindley. Appointed Andrews Professor 
ol Astronomy in the University of Dublin and 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland (1874). He is the 
author of several works, besides many papers on 
mathematics, astronomy, arft physical science 
in various publications. He has frequently 
lectured on astronomy in the leading institu¬ 
tions in the United Kingdom, and delivered 
“ Christmas Lectures on Astronomy ” at the 
Royal Institution (1881-S2), 'J,'he honour of 
knighthood was conferred upon him in ’86. 

Ballooning. The art of aerial navigation, or 
rather Oi researches into its principles, is said 
to date from the fourteenth century. The first 
ascent recorded was by the brothers Montgolfier 
by means of a fi»e balloon, at Aunonay, in 1783; 
and MM. Robert and Charles were the first to 
use a hydrogen ballpon for a similar purpose 
at Paris in the following month. The following 
are the chief events since our last issue (to 
which we would refer the reader for a detailed 
history up to this point). The year ’87 cannot 
be described as a very active one for aeronauti¬ 
cal science, except from a mintary point of 
view (a.v,). On July 6th it was reported from 
New York that a man with a parachute at 
Quincy, Illinois, leaped from a balloon when 
at the height of 5,000 feet and safely reached 
the ground. Capt, Wilkinson, of the steamer 
Zaitnis of Hull, arriving at Rouen on the same 
date, reported that on the previous Monday 
(July 4th) morning, at 1 o’clock, when about 
ten miles off the Kentish Knock he saw a 
balfcon close to the water’s edge, and, lowering 
a bdat, rescued the aeronaut, whose name did 
nofc transpire, and his machine. It was reported 
from Philadelphia,, on July 8th, that Edward 
Clarage, the aeronaut and gymnast^ ascended 
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lit Glean, New Yolk, in a balloon inflated with 
natural gas, The balloon did not rise quickly, 


and Clarage* who was hanging from a trapeze, j 
was dashed violently against some braidings, 
fell on his head, Mid sustained fatal injuries; 
*he balloon then collapsed. A somewhat sensa- ! 
tional ascent was made from the La Villettc I 
gas works, Paris, by M. Jovis, a well-known j 
aeronaut, and H. Mallet, in the balloon Borla, 
the object being to ascend as high as possible. 
The best scientific instruments were provided, j 
including a barometer to measure heights up 
to 30,000 feet, a thermometer recording down 
to 50 degrees below zero/and three balloons 
containing 1,200 litres of oxygen to be inhaled 
at an altitude of 20,000 ieet. .They rose at 7.15 
a.m., disappeared when about 8,000 feet high, 
and dfme down about n o'clock in the forest 
of Freyro in the Belgian Luxemburg, a tele- 
giam being received lrom M, Jovis to the effect 
that a height of so,000'feet had been reached, 
the only ill results being that his companion 
had twice begun to faint. On the sealed instru¬ 
ments being subsequently examined it was 
found that the height reached was 7,100 metres, 
while the readings of the hygrometer were 
70, then 57, and finally 18. In October an ascent 
was made trom Dover, after twcWailures. In the 
firjft place (Oct. nth) the balloon, which be¬ 
longed to Mr. Morton of Birmingham, was 
found to be torn ; and after being icpaired an 
attempt to inflate it on the following day was 
suddenly frustrated by another rent. On the 
13th, however, Mr. Morton, using a new balloon 
ol small capacity, but made of a new material— 
cambric covered with mdiarubber, to keep the 
gas from exuding—\\ ent up fiom Dover carrying 
only six small bags of ballast. He left the earth 
at 10.50 a.m., and after a voyage up Channel 
came down in safety at Laon, near Dunkirk, 
about 4 p.m. On Nov. 13th the balloon 
Antgo, containing the well-known aeronauts 
MM. L'Hoste and Mangot, with a friend, left 
Paris, and after landing the third party at 
Quillebaeuf, proceeded to cross the English 
Channel. Much anxiety was experienced for 
their welfare, and on the 19th captains of 
Atl.mtic-gomgWessels were publicly icquested 
to look out lor the aeronauts. The journal 
La Lantcme (Paris) of Nov. 21st set all anxiety 
at rest lor a time by reporting that the balloon 
had descended at Revigny, 111 the Meuse, the 
two aeronauts being safe; butJ.be following day 
this was contradicted. On Nov. 25th it was 
reported by Lloyd’s agent at Troon that Capt. 
Macdonald, of the Fritte Leopold steamer, 
while on a voyage from Newcastle to Lisbon 
saw, on the afternoon of the 13th off St. 
Catliei ine’s Point, a large balloon which fell into 
the water. He approached within twenty yards, 
but no humaa being was ’seen; a man's hat, 
bowtv ei, floating on the „watct. Latei details 
published on Dec. 27th, as supplied by Capt. 
Macdonald to M. W, de Fonveille, leave no 
room for doubt that the balloon was the Arugo, 
containing MM. L’Hoste and Mangot, and that 
it was upset and the two aeronauts drowned 
when about forty miles south-west of the Isle 
of Wight.—Military Ballooning. On Feb. 7th, ’87, 
in leply to Col. Hughes Hallett in the House 
of Commons, the Secretary for War (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) said that the War Office was making 
experiments, and had recently constructed 
balloons which were believed to be sup&ior 
lor military purposes to those of any other 
nation. It was proposed to include 42,000 in 


next year’s estimraes for this purpose. Ott 
Feb. 15th it was reported that two balloons * 
had just left Marseilles, ordered by the Chinese' 
Government, for Tien-tsin, accompanied By St;■ 
French aeronaut who was to teach the Qiincae 
officers how to handle them; one machine liras •” 
of djhoo and the other of 3,000 cubic jnfetrfif % 
capacity. On May 10th, in an swer to 111 r. Shi riey . 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Northcote ' 
(Surveyor-General of Ordnance) stated that,» 
the proposals of Mr, Howson with regard to, 
aerostatic balloons had been before the Wap 
Office since 1878, but had been found impractic¬ 
able. Fixm Berlin on July 21st it was stated 
that the German military balloon department 
were making experiments with the view of 
trying the effect of hurling down masses of 
dynamite on fortifications.^ 

>. Bangor, Rt. Rev. James Colquhoun Camp¬ 
bell, D.D. .Bishop of, b. 1813, at Stonefield.ArgyTe- 
shiie. Educated at Trin. Coll. Camb., wheie . 
he graduated in honours in '36. Appointed 
vicar of Roath, Glamorganshire, '39, rector of 
Merthyr Tydvil ’44, and Archdeacon of LlandsJT 
’57, vftnch post he continued to fill till ’59, whoa 
lie was nominated to the see of Bangor. 

Bangweolo Lake- Bee Congo Free State. 

Banjarmasein. A state and Dutch settle¬ 
ment 111 Borneo U/.v.). 

Bank of England (for its history see ed. ’87). 

Pi ejected by Wifliiam Paterson, whose proposal", 
for the same was laid before the Government in 
the year 1601. Three years later the Bank was 
established, starting its operations with a loan 
to the Government of 41,200,000 at 8 per cent-, 
secured on taxes. 'I he Bank Charter, granted 
for eleven years, appointed a governor and " 
twenty-four dilectors to be elected annually 
from members of the company possessed of at 
ldast 4 joo stock. Consult “1 he First Nine 
Years of the Bank oi England," by Prof. 
Thoiold Rogei s {Clarendon Press), ’87. > 

Bank Holidays- The Act, which declared 
that certain days in the year should be kppt 
as public holidays, was brought in by Sir John 
Lubbock, and passed May 25th, 1871. The 
holidays are, in England and Ireland: Easter 
Monday, Whit Monday, Fust Monday in 
August, and Boxing Day (unless Sunday). 
Boofland: New Year’s Day, Christmas Day 
(but should either fall on Sunday, then the 
following Monday), Good Friday, First Monday 
in May, and First Monday in August. 

Bankruptcy Act, 'S3. Upon the commis¬ 
sion ol an act of bankruptcy by a debtor, 
any of his creditors (with certain exceptions 
specified by the Act) may present to the court 
a bankruptcy petition verified by affidavit. 
Upon this petition the court may make a_ re¬ 
ceiving order, whereby an official receiver 
(appointed by the Board of Trade) is constituted 
receiver of the debtor’s property. This order 
is followed by a public sitting of the court, At 
which the debtor is examinedas to his affairs. 

A general meeting of creditors is to be held as 
soon as may be after the making of the receiving 
order, and is to decide whether or 00 the 
debtor is to be adjudged bankrupt. A composi¬ 
tion must be approved at a subsequent mealing 
by a majority in number representing three- 
fourths m value of the creditors, and must be 
confirmed by the eourt. If a composition is 
not accepted, the debtor must be adjudged 
bankrupt, and the creditors may either appoint * 
a trustee in bankruptcy, or leave his appoint¬ 
ment to the committee of inspection 'a coot* 
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ni(tee of not less than t^ree, not* more than 
five., chosen by the creditors fiom among them* 
v Selves, meeting at least once a month, and 
Toolking after their interests). The debtor must 
attend tpc first meeting of his creditors, and 
f'R'eEueb information as they require, besides 
gluing, at all times, any information useful in 
''the realisation of his property and its distribu 
■ tiqn among his creditors. At any time after 
adjudication the bankrupt may apply for his 
discharge, -which the Court may grant at its 
discretion, but not if he has committed any 
i Bilsdemeanour under the Act, or under Part IT. 

of the Debtors Act 1869. An adjudication of 
, bankruptcy disqualifies for sitting in either 
Jlouse of Parliament, and for acting as justice 
i of the peace, town councillor, guardian of the 
poor, etc. The disqualification ceases if the 
. Adjudication be annulled, or if he be discharge^ 
’With a certificate that his bankruptcy was oc¬ 
casioned by no misconduct on his pait. The 
, property invisible among the credilois does 
; not include the bankrupt’s tools (if any), or the 
necessary bedding anti apparel of himself, his 
wife, ana children, not exceeding £20altogether. 
The First dividend is to be declared and dis¬ 
tributed within four months alter the first 
Meeting of creditors, and subsequent dividends 
at inteivais of not less than six months. In 
the distribution, all local rates due at the date 
of the receiving order which, have become pay¬ 
able within the twelve months preceding, all 
taxes assessed up to the 5th April next before 
the date of the receiving ordei, and not exceed¬ 
ing one year’s assessment, and all wages of 
any servant, clerk, labouru, or woikman due 
in respect of services rendered within four 
months before the date of the receiving order, 
and not exceeding £50, must be paid in full 
in priority, to all other debts. Any person to 
Whom rent is due fiom the bankrupt may cither 
fedbre or after the commencement of the bank¬ 
ruptcy distrain upon the bankrupt’s goods for 
Otte year’s rent. The Act does not, except in 
*0 far as expressly provided, extend to either 
SkoUaud or Ireland. The courts having juris- 
, diction in bankruptcy are the High Com t and 
the county courts. Bankruptcy Discharge and 
Closure Act, ' 87 , provides a means for the dis- 
. charge of a bankrupt under the repealed Bank¬ 
ruptcy Acts, and for closing proceedings under 
the Act of ’69, 

Bankruptcy of Peers and Members of 
Parliament. See Privileges or Peeks, cic. 

Banks Deserve, The. See Money Market. 

Banting. Dieting with a view to reducing 
corpulence. See edf. ’87. 

“ Baptists. The Baptists hold that the only 
Scriptural mode of baptism is by immersion, 
"And that the proper subjects are “ believers”— 
pei sons of ripe age to exercise belief. Any 
' onier baptism they consider to be contraiy to 
the original institution, contrary to the example 
qf Christ, and also opposed to the spiutual 
design of the ordinance. Historians, them- 
selves not Baptists, have shown that through 
' many centuries Bautistic views have been held 
Amongst the Waldenses, the Albigenses, the 
Vaudois, the Lollards and Wyclilfites, For¬ 
merly, on the Continent and in England, they 
were opprobriously called Anabaptists. In 1537 
*ienry\ 1II. issued a proclamation against their 
preey, as persons who rebaptised themselves. 

their separate exietenoeas Particular 
art* in 1833, at a meeling-bouse in Wappiug. 
'•early as «i6ii, many Baptists, because of 


psraecutkm, fledto Americalsnd the feeble rem¬ 
nant in London published a Confession of Faith 
(i6n) to vindicate their orthodoxy. In 1620 
they memorialised the king for liberty of wor¬ 
ship. Confessions of Faith fiiey published again 
in 1644 and 1646. In 1689 a General Assembly af 
Baptists in London published a confession in 
thirty-two articles, and a Baptist Catechism, 
after the model of the! Assembly's Catechism. 
Though Baptists do not formally subscribe to 
any creed, yet there is singular harmony of 
belief throughout the body. Almost from the 
time of the Reformation Baptists have been 
divided in two sections: the “Particular”(or 
Calvinist!c), and the " General" (or Arminian) 
Baptists. Baptists (of both sections) num¬ 
bered in 1887 , in the United Kingdom, 3,764 
churches, 3,701 chapels, with 1,198,0*7 sittings, 
1,860 pastors, 4,118 local preachers, 304,385 
church members, 458,300 Sunday scholars, 46,786 
teachers. These figures include only those 
churches which have sent returns to the Baptist 
Union. A rough estimate of the number of 
members and scholars in non-reporting churches 
would give about 10,000 membeis and 30,000 
scholai s additional. The colleges for training 
the rising ministry are: Bristol, founded 1770; 
Regent’s Park,*i8ro; Rawdon, Bradford, 1804; 
Haverfoidwest, 1839; Pontypool, 1836 (formerly 
Abergavenny, 1807) ; Llangollen, 1863 ; Man¬ 
chester (Brighton Grove), 1866; the Metro¬ 
politan, Pastor’s College, 18564 Scotland, the 
Theological Hall, 1869. The Baptist Foreign 
Mission originated in 1792; income in 1885-86, 
^79>883 16s. 4 ri., including £8,631 from mission¬ 
ary churches(for further details see Missionary 
Societies). Baptist churches are congrega¬ 
tional in government, bolding to the ordei of 
pastors (bishops) and deacons. The interests 
of different counties are cared for by 47 local 
associations; and the wider affairs of the 
denomination are attendedoto by the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland, formed 111 
1831—which Union, while it has no legislative 
authority, is adapted to secure united action 
throughout the whole country. Ot late years 
British apd Irish missions nave become affi¬ 
liated with the Union, and th€ Annuity, Aug¬ 
mentation, and Education Funds have been 
established. These societies repiesent the 
distribution of upwards of .£12,000 pet annum 
by the Council of the Union, under one 
executive. Mogyot' the General Baptists early 
meiged into Socinianism, so that 111 1770 the 
“ New Connexion ” (Evangelical) became the 
true exponent of General Baptist views in 
the country. They have one college foi the 
training of the ministry, at Nottingham, estab¬ 
lished in 1797, and also separate foreign and 
home missions; but they are affiliated with the 
Union for general and united action in Christian 
work, and are included in the foregoing sta¬ 
tistics. There are 193 churches, 105 pastors 
in charge, 36,262 members; in addition to 10 
chinches, p agents, and 1,323 members in the 
Foreign Mission field. Outside the Baptist 
denomination there are the Sootoh Baptists, 
w’ith a plural eldership. In England there 
are some 300 Hyper-Caivinistic churches, and 
there are also two Seventh-Day Baptist Churches 
in the country. It is computed that in the 
world at large there are 37,478 Baptist churches, 
32,150 pastors and missionaries, and 3,336,543 
chfirch members. During the latter part of the 
year the Baptist body wan considerably agitated 
by the Down-Grade Question, arising from the 





withdrawal of Sn, GfE- Spurgeon (y.t>.) from the 
Baptist Union, m, xonaequence, as he alleged, 
of the growing tendency on the part of the <J. 
body towards heterodox views. An influential 
deputation from the B. U. waited upon Mr. S. 
otb his recent return from. Mentone, with a 
view to his rejoining the Unionbut Mr. S. 
still maintains the position he has taken upon 
the subject. 

Barbados— Portuguese “ Los Barbados,” 
from its banyan or " bearded ’* fig trees. A 
British West Indian island; geographically but 
not politically one of-the Windward group. 
Area 166 sq. m., pop. *71,860,—Divided into 
eleven parishes. Capital Bridgetown, pop. 
30,047, a fine city, headquarters* ot H.M. forces 
in the West Indies. Speightstowit is of second 
importance. There are twenty-six miles of 
railway.—Barbados is of coral formation, and 
has lulls rising to 1,14s feet. Its scenery is bold 
and picturesque in parts. There are subter¬ 
ranean streams and caverns. Chief products 
are sugar and rum, aloes, indigo, cotton ; but 
tobacco, arrowroot, ginger, and other tropical 
products will yield well. Coal and petroleum 
are found, ant] the fisheries are profitable.— 
Government is vested in a Governor and 
Executive, a Legislative Council, and a House 
of j^senibly elected on a low franchise. Edu¬ 
cation is remarkably well provided for, and 
there is Codrington College, now affiliated to j 
Durham University. The Church of England 
is established, but endowed concurrently with 
other bodies. Privatoendowment is also con¬ 
siderable. One of the West India regiments 
(negi o) is stationed'here, and there is a iort on 
the island. The people are industrious, and 
the colony very prosperous. For latest statistics 
see British Empire, etc. (table). First colo¬ 
nised in ’6?s, Barbados has ever since remained 
undisturbed in British hands. The effects of 
slave emancipation were less felt than in 
the rest of the West Indies. It is at present 
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term used 

in the Wist Indies for roasting a whole hog 
upon a gridiron*; the word is found used in 
this sense by Pope, also by Lamb in "Essays 
of Elia." “A barbecue " has been adopted in 
America as a term to express any great gather¬ 
ing oi people, where a huge animal, such as an 
ox or a hog, is dressed whole and partaken of by 
those assembled. 

Barbuda. A British West Indian island; a 
dependency of Antigua, and under the federal 
government of the Leeward Islands. Belongs to 
the Codnngton family, and enjoys proprietary 

f overnment locally. Area 75 sq, in., pop. 813. 
s low and level, and chiefly Used for stock 
breeding. Li»le cultivation. No town and no 
harbour. 

Bar Committee. See Barrister. 

Barlow, Thomas Oldham, R.A., was b. at 
Oldham (1834), and while with a firm of en- 

f ravers in Manchester became a student at the 
chool of Design in that city. Here he gained 
the first prize for a design exhibited under the 
title of " Culling* from Nature.” Coming to 
London, he became acquainted with the late 
John Philip, with whom he formed a close 
intimacy, and most of whose pictures he en¬ 
graved. Elected an Associate Engraver of the 
•Royal Academy by an almost unanimous tote 
(1873), 9ince which time he has engraved the 
Works of the leading artists of the day. * 


Baraaby, Sir KatinuM. ICC.B.* was 
Chatham, 1830, and served his apprex vices „ 
as a shipwright at Sheerness. He obtained m- u 
’48 an Admiralty Scholarship in the School W 
Naval Architecture at Portsmouth, and secured 
an appointment in the designing room of the 1 
Admiralty in *55. Duringthe thirty years that v 
he Was connected with this department, 'hd'r 
rendered important services in the design ana ' 
construction of our fighting ships. The sub- ” 
stitution of steel for iron in shipbuilding was ,. 
maiflly due to his exertions. Sir N. B.,who Wat 
made a K.C.B. on his retirement as Director of 
Naval Construction in '85, is the author of the 
article on the Navy in the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britaunica.” He has also identified himself 
with various philanthropic movements, and is 
a Vice-President of the S.-E. Sunday School * 
Union, and the National Temperance League. 

Baruaid’s Inn. See Inns or Court. 

Barnum, Phineas Taylor, the American 
Showman, b. in Connecticut, 1810. He realised 
a considerable •fortune by his purchase of the 
American Museum at New York in *41, hut in 
’55 he returned to Connecticut, and engaged in- 
a series of disastrous land and manufacturing 
speculations, which resulted in his bankruptcy, 
lie returned to the management of his museum, 
however, and again amassed wealth. In ’68 he 
retired irom business, but after a few years 
resumed operations as showman on a very 
extensive scale. When the late Jenny Lina 
was at the height of her popularity she 
accepted an engagement from Mr. B. to sing 
at 150 concerts in the United States. It was 
while fulfilling this engagement that she mar¬ 
ried Mr. Goldschmidt, and arranged to Cancel 
the contract with Mr. B., after 93 concerts. 
Mr. B. was a member of the Connecticut Legis- • 
latiu'c in ’65, and an unsuccessful candidate 
for Congress in the following year. He has 
written his autobiography, as well as works 
entitled the "Humbugs of the "World " and 
“ Struggles and Triumphs.” Mr. Barnum did 
a great stroke of business by the purchase of 
" Jumbo ” in '8r. His show was .burnt out last 
year, that being the third time Mr. B. has 
suffered the misfortune of a conflagration. 

Baroaa. See Diplomatic. 

Barometer. See Meteorology. 

Baronets created between January 1st, 
I8g7, and January 15th, 1888. 


Kinahan, E. Hudson, 
Esq., D.L., of Dublin 
Lewis, C. E.,Esq., M.P. 
Loder, R., Esq. 

Lucas, T,,Esq. 

Moon, R. f Esq., Chm. 

L. & N.W. Ry. Co. 
Northoote, Hon. H. Staf¬ 
ford, M.P. 

Pearce, W., Esq., M.P.., 
Phillips, C. fit G., Esq., 

Thur*i>yi Col. [Pemba. 

term, signifying foul 
practice on" the part of a shipmaster. 

Barrett, George, actor. Is a brother of Mr- 
Wilson Barrett. Mr. G. B., who for the past 
ten years has had a high reputation as a 
comedian, has lately been taking parts in the 
plays produced by his brother 
Barrett, Wilson, the distinguished actor, 
was b.' 1846, and made his debut at Halifax 
(1864), subsequently visiting Leeds, Blackpool, 
and Leicester. Became manager of a theatre ; 
in Lancashire. Not being very successful h«f 


Borthwiok, Sir A., M.P. 
CaTden, Aldm, Sir R.W. 
Clifford, Sir Charles 
Cunliffe-Lister, S., E 
Dalrymple,C.,Esq.,M 
Evans, T. W., Esq. 
Ewart, William, M.P. 
Gilstrap, W., Esq. 
Hanson, SirR., Knt.,late 
Ld. Mayor of London 
Houldsworth, W. H., 
Esq., M.P. 

Barratry, a legal 
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again nought enga gamenlfo andplayed atAber- author of a life of bis fathejnSir C. Barry, R,A. t 
; deen. Alterwards Mr. Barrett married Miss the architect of the Houses of Parliament. 
■Heath, ah' artiste, and together, with much BartAdlemy-Saint-HUdlre, Jules. French 
success, they performed in the provinces, statesman and philosopher; b. in Paris 
,' Mr. Barrett s. first appearance in London was August 19th, 1805. At an early age he was 
at the Surrey Theatre in East Lynne. In 1875 a regular contributor to She Globe. In July 
lie took the Court Theatre, and was mpst sue- 1830 he signed the memorable protests of the 
. cessful in Romeo and Juliet, in conjunction journalists. Appointed (1834) teacher of French 
with Mile. Modjeska, and (1881) became lessee literature in the Polytechnic School. Professor 
’• and manager of the Princess's Theatre. Mr. of Greek and Latin philosophy in the College 
Barrett achieved much reputation in The Lights of France (1838), ana gained admission to the 
’ o’ London (1881), The Romany Rye (i88ft ),TThe Academy of Moral ana Political Science (1839). 


in the College 
mission to the 
Science (1839). 
me associated 
lie Instruction. 


Silver King (188a), Claitdian (1883), Ch a It art on In 1840 he was for a short time associated 
(1884), Hoodman Blind (1885), Sister Mary with Mr. Cousin, Minister of Public Instruction, 
ft 880 ), and especially in his representation of After the Revolution of 1848 M, Bartludemy- 
Hamlet (1884). Mr Barrett is also the lessee Saint-Hilahe was returned to the Constituent 
of the Grand Theatre, Leeds, and the Theatre Assembly by the Department of Seine-st-Oisc. 
Royal, Hull, In the autumn of 18S6 he com- After the coup d'etat (Dec, 2nd, ifgr), he 
mc-nced a successful season in the United refused, as a professor, to take the required 
States. On his return at the end of last year, oath, and resigned his chair in the College 
Mr. Barrett took the leading part in the Golden of France, and returned to his literary labours. 
Ladder, a play produced conjointly by Mr. G. R. He was a member of the committee to examine 
Sims and himself. Mr. B. was, recently (Jan. the scheme of M. de Lesseps for constructing 
'88) the victim of a cunningly devised robbery, the Suez Canal. In 1869 he was returned to 
, Barrister-at-law. The name givei\to one the Chamber of Deputus by the Department 
branch of the legal profession, for the origin of Scine-et-Oise. Alter the Revolution of 1870, 
*of their Inns see Inns of Court. The appren — J “- : - f 1 -— 


and during the siege of Paris, he remained m 


tices or student members of the Inns, on being that city. Alter the armistice he joined the Left 
called to the bar of their Inn by the benchers, in the National Assembly, and was one of the 
wete called Apprenticii ad burros, or Titter members intrusted to assist the Government 
Barristers, and later barristers-at-law. Tins in the negotiation of peace with Prussia. He 
did not originally give them any authority to was elected to the Senate Dec. 1875. in 1877 he 
plead in the Courts of Justice, although in’the was decorated with the Legion of Honour. He 
jeign of Elizabeth this was undoubtedly the held the office of Minister of Foreign Affairs 
case. The benchers cannot be compelled to (1880) under M. Ferry. 

call a student to the bar (see Disbarring). Basic Slag. About nine years ago Messrs. 
The apprentices were formei ly either attorneys, Gilchrist and Thomas made public the 1 csults of 
solicitors, or barristei s; but about 1560, the a senes of investigations which showed that 
four greater Inns of Court prohibited' their the iron ore of Cleveland could be used for the 
members practising a® attorneys, etc. A bar- manufacture of steel. By this process, which is 
rister is an esquue by his office, members of also known under the name ol the Basic Bessemer, 
the bar with patents wear silk, senranls-at- the phosphorus is eliminated from the pig iron, 
law cloth, and other barristers stuff gowns. In older to make pig iron charged with phos- 
The Attorney-General, whose title is first men- phoms suitable for the manufacture of steel it 
turned in Edward IV.'s reign, is the head of the is necessary to put the molten metal into a 
English bar, and is the legal representative of converter lined with a basic material composed 
thtrCrown in the courts. The interests of the of lime, magnesia, alumina, and oxide of iron, 
bar are now protected by a Bar Committee, the By means of a powerful blajU air is forced 
first of which was appointed in 18B3. ‘Bee also through the molten mass from the bottom of 

f luEENS Counsel, Slrjeants-at-law, and the converter. The oxygen of the air in pass- 
nns or Court. ing upwards unites with certain of the con- 

Barristers’ Fee BILL This bill was intro- slituents of the iron, and, amongst others, with 
duced in May 1886 , and contained clauses* to phosphorus, which is converted into phosphoric 
enable barristers to recover their fees for acid. This unties partly with the lane in the 
employment by actions in the court, and to lining of the converter, and also with lime 
make them liable in respect of any breach or which is added to the fused metal at lhe begin- 


grievance anting nom suefi employment. mug ol tne operation x he so-ionned phosphate 

Parry, The Rt. Rev. Alfred, D.D., D.C.L., of lime-and the oxidised impurities collect on 
Bishop of Sydney and Primate of Australia, the surface of the molten iron, and form what 
ib. 1820. Ed mated at King’s Coll., Lond., and is now denominated ThomaB slag. It is re- 
Trinily Coll., Camb.: B.A ’48, Fourth Wiang- moved by tipping the converter, leaving the 
ler, and Seventh in the first class of the basic steel behind. The slag on cooling forms 
Classical Tripos. Ordained ’50, and ’51 ap- a brittle mass, of dark colour, rich in phosphate 
pointed Sub-Warden of Tnnity Coll. Glen- of lime, and when broken up, sifted, and finely 
• almond. In ’54 he accepted the post of head ground into dust, powder, or meal, becomes 
: ’master of the Leeds Grammar School, which he marketable as a fertiliser. This product is said 


t%ld till ’62, when he "was appointed principal to be generally made up of about 16% of plios- 
ff Cheltenham College. He was for some phone acid, 50% of lime, of oligist iron 
tears a member of the School Board for London, and oxidised iron, and 7% oi silicic acid; but 
11 ’(38 Dr. Barry was elected Principal of King’s the phosphoric acid can run from 10 to 23%. 
)oll„ Lond., in ’80 Chaplain in Ordinary to the The price of this meal is about one-third that 


principal to be generally made up of about 16% of plios- 


'83 Biafiop bj ley. Among 111s oest-anowr 
(forks are the “Introduction to the Old Testa 
menfi’W Notes on the Gospels," and “ Chclten 


College 
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Wagner, of the agricultural experimental 
tion at Darmstadt, has made numerous ex 


expen- 


Lectures." Dr. B. is also the | meats with the Thomas slag, extending over 


three years. Hie e^Mferlmeote, made with a 
great variety of plants, manures, and soils, 
have given the following results : the fertilising 
value of phosphoric acid in superphosphate 
when soluble in water being fixed at 100, the 
value of phosphoric acra in raw Peruvian guano 
is "o; steamed bone dust, 10; coprolites, 9; 
basic slag (i), 6 t; and quality, 58 i coarse quality, 
13. The value of basic slag, apart from its phos¬ 
phoric acid, depends entirely upon the degree 
ol fineness to which it is powdered. The iron 
in the slag has no prejudicial influence. For 
wot boggy tracts it is moic suitable than all 
others of a phosphoric acid nature, and it gives 
great help to pastures and meadows if placed 
deep in the ground while being laid out. As 
to the qualities most suitable for soils, etc., 
consult Hrolessor Wagner's book containing 
the results of his cxpei iments. 

Basseterre Capital of Guadeloupe (y.v.). 

‘Also capital of St. Christopher (1y.t\), pop. 7,500. 

Bastlan, Henry Charlton, M.A., M.D. 
Lond., P.K.S. (68), b. at Tiuro, 1837. Edu¬ 
cated at University College, Lond. Elected 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in 
'7x, Lecturer on Pathology in St. Mary’s Hos¬ 
pital in ’66, Professor of Pathological Anatomy 
in University College in '67, and •Physician to 
University College Hospital '71. He has con¬ 
tributed largely to the transactions of the 
learned societies with which he is connected, 
and published several works illustrative of the 
doctrine of evolution and the origin of life. 
One ofhis best known works is “The Brain as 
an Organ of Mind," which has been translated 
into German anu French. l)r. B. is also an 
eminent authority 011 the diseases ot the ner¬ 
vous system. 

Basutoland. A native province of British 
South Atr'ca. It lies inclosed between Natal, 
the Orange Free State, the Transkeian Terri¬ 
tories, and Cape felony. Area, 10,293 sq. 
miles; pop. 128,176, of whom only 469 are 
whites. It is deseiibed as a land of grass and 
mountain, with beautiful scenery, a fertile soil, 
anil a delicious climate. The Basutos, or 
Mountain Bechuanas, are a brave and intelli¬ 
gent people, and^ have probably made the 
greatest advance in civilisation of any of the 
South African races. Since 1848 the Basutos, 
under their chief Moshesh, have been under a 
semi-protectorate of the Hiitisli. In 1868 their 
country was more formally annexed, and in 
1871 it was joined to Cape Colony. But in 
1S79 a section of them, under the chief Moirosi, 
revolted. The first reason ior this was the 
arrest ior horse stealing, and icscue, of the 
duel’s son; the second, the attempted en¬ 
forcement of an Act passed lor the disarmament 
of the native tribes. The Cape Government 
also proposed tf confiscate the territory of 
offenders. Almost the whole tribe of Basutos 
rose in arms, and the Cape forces were unable 
to reduce them. They made overtures in 
1881. and submitted to the arbitration of the 
High Commissioner. Eventually the obnoxious 
Act was repealed, and confiscations and lines 
were not enforced. The Basutos desired to 
remain British subjects, but objected to be 
ruled by the Cape Government. In compliance , 
with their wish, Basutoland was disannexed 
from Cape Colony in 1883, and has since been ad¬ 
ministered by a Resident Commissioner, under 
the direct authority of the Crown. For Com¬ 
missioner see Difi.omatic. 

Batavia. Capital ol Java 


Bateman,Kate Jo*e|»hln®, American actress, 
was b. in Baltimore, Maryland, 184%, She 
commenced her theatrical career at a very early 
age, and after playing With great success ffi 
most of the leading American theatres, she ap¬ 
peared in London, at the Adel,phi, in ‘63, taking. 
the character ol Leah in an adaptation of the 
Gcrmah play of Deborah, which ran for aio 
nighss. In 66 she married Mr. George Crows, 
and retired from the stage, after appearing as 
Juliet, at Her Majesty's Theatre; but reap¬ 
pear*! *in ’68 at the Haymarket in Mary 
Warner. The principal characters in which she 
has appeared in this country are Lady Mac¬ 
beth, at the Lyceum in ’75; Helen Macgregor, 
in Rob Roy; Margaret Field, in Jhiis Wifi, at 
Sadlers Wells: and Queen Mary, in Lord Tenny¬ 
son’s drama of that name, at the Lyceum, ’76, — 
in all of which she has been highly successful; 
but it is to her memorable impersonation of 
Leah that she owes her reputation for originality 
and dramatic power. 

Bath, Order Of the. Originally established 
by King Henry IV., at his coronation, 1399, 
and con A r red on a number of esquires who 
had watched all night and baihea. In the 
seventeenth century the older was neglected, 
but revived under George I. The older was 
remodelled by the Prince Regent in 1815, and 
now has three classes, each with Military and 
Civil (nominal) sub-divisions:— 

G.C.B. . Kmgllt Grand Cross Bath. 
K.C.B. . Knight Commander Bath, 

C.B. , , Companion Bath. 

Its badge is a crimson ribbon, with motto 
“Tria juncta tn mho” (Three joined in one). 
There are at present:— 



Excluding the Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Duke of Cambi idge. 


Bath and Wells, Bt. Rev. Lord Arthur 
Charles Hervey, D.D.,69th Bishop ol (founded 
005), fourth son of the rst Mai quis of Bristol, 
b. 1808. Educated at Eton and Trin, Coll., Cam¬ 
bridge ; M.A. (18m), when he was sixth in ret 
class 111 classics. Ordained deacon (1832), priest 
(1833) ; was rector of Iekworth (1833) and of 
Horningsbeath (1853-69). Archdeacon of Sud¬ 
bury (186a until elevated to the episcopate 1869). 


Batoum. A port Bituated on the Caucasus 
side ol the Black Sea, south of that range, 
acquired by Russia from Turkey by virtue of 
the Treaty of Berlin. Russia, in accordance 
with the fieaty, dismantled the fortifications 
and threw it open as a free port. The Jaltcr 
circumstance contributed largely Jto promote its 
prosperity; and the growth of the town was 
accelerated when in 1883 Russia connected it 
by railway with the Transcaucasian line, and 
made it, instead of Poti, the main outlet of 
Transcaucasia. Latterly the development of 
the Caspian petroleum trade has swollen its 
exports to such an extent that the Russian 
Government has 'sanctioned a scheme for en¬ 
larging its excellent but restrict*! harbour 
into a great commercial port. At the same time 
an arsenal has been established just outside 
the limits of the porto franco, connected by t|ie 
railway and a tramway with the port itself, lo 
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are “Protoplasm; or Lift, Matter* and Mind," 
“DiseaseGerms, “LifeTheories: their Influ¬ 
ence upon Religious Thought,” “ The Mystery 
of Life: Acts and Arguments against the 
Physical Doctrine of Vitality,” “ Hie Physio¬ 
logical Anatomy and Physiology of Man " (pub¬ 
lished in conjunction with the Tate Dr. Toddand ' 
Mr. Bowman), and “ How to Work with the Mi¬ 
croscope,’’which has run through manyeditions. 
Beaufort’s scale. See Meteorology. 

Bechuanaland. The country of the Bechu- 
ana (pron. Betshwana). A region of S. Africa, 
extending from Cape Colony to the Zambesi, 
between the Transvaal and Kalahari. It now 
consists of three sections—British Bechuanaland 
(q-v-), Northern Bechuanaland Protectorate, and 
the undefined portion beyond. The first has 
been formally annexed, and is ruled by an Ad¬ 
ministrator acting under the Governor of Capa 
Colony. A body of mounted police maintain 
order here and in the Protectorate, British 
Bechuanaland extends from the Giiqualand and 
Transvaal borders to the Molopo river and 
Ramathlabama Spruit. Thelimits ofthe North¬ 
ern Bechuanaland Protectorate are:—West of 
the boundary of the South African Republic as 
defined by Convention of Feb, 1884 , to the aoth 
meridian of «E. longitude, thus including part 
of Kalahari; ljorth of R, Molopo as far as the 
sand parallel of S. latitude. .Portions of*these 
lands are thickly wooded and well wateied, 
intersected here and there with open plains m 
the south, while in the north immense plains 
are dotted with numerous “vleys” of fresh 
water, and large salt “ pans ’’ or lakes. Gold, 
coal, and lead have been found in Bechnana- 
land; and as this vast country has not yet 
been scientifically- prospected for minerals,’ it 
is reasonable to suppose that it is possibly not 
mlerior in this respect to its neighbours, 
Matabeleland, the Tiansvaal, and Griqualand, 
countries rich in the precious metals, diamonds, 
and coal. In 1883-4 bands of Boer -libusters 
had invaded what is now British Bechuanaland, 
had deposed certain chiefs and set up others, 
and were forming two so-called “republics," 

8 tell aland and Goshen. At length their lawless 
proceedings obliged the Baitish Government 
to interfere. Sir Charles Warren, with a force 
of 4,000 troops, was sent into the country, lie 
suppressed the fighting and raiding that had 
been going on, restored order, arranged and 
delimited the Protectorate, which was declared 
in March i 88£ the annexation of British Bechu- 
analand being effected in September of the 
same year. It may be added that in 1886 Boer 
raiders trekked in numbers into the country 
beyond the Prolec:orate and Matabeleland (q.v.). 
Consult “Proceedings of Royal Geographical 
Society,” Jan. 1884, July 1885, and Feb. 1886; 
Bechuanaland Blue-Book (Capetown, 1887!; 
and Mackenzie’s “Austral Africa." * 

Bechuanas, or Betshwanaa, a people ofthe 
Bantu race, allied to the Kaffirs, inhabiting the 
central region of S. Africa, N, of Cape Colony. 
For history see ed. '86. 

Bedford. Grammar School. See Public 
Schools. 

Bedford Parte. An estate situated to the 
west of Hammersmith, between Tumham 
Green and Stamford Brook Green. The houses 
are built entirely in “Queen Anne's style.” 
k contains a handsome church, a school of art. 
a social club, theatre, a co-operative stores ana 
shops, with avenued rows pi'hpqses, See ed.’Sfi, 


that, in the event ofawaf, the Turkish redoubts, 
which ate still standing, could be rapidly 
afresh, and Batoum would prove an 


admirable naval station for the Russian fleet. 
At the same time the Russians have also oon- 
* jjected it by a good military road with Kars, 
thus rendering it possible, on the eve *f a war, 
to send from Odessa, via Batoum, large rein- 
forcements to Asia Minor, The protocol* con¬ 
stituting Batoum a free port was repudiated 
■ by Russia early in 1886—a breach of t% Czar’s 
'faith which called forth a spirited protesrfrom 
Lord Rosebery. 

Battenberg, Henry Maurice, Prince of, 

son of Prmce Alexander of Battenburg (Hesse) 
and the Countess Von Kauck, daughter of a 
former Polish Minister of War, who was raised 
to the rank oi Princess on her morganatic 
marriage with the ruler of Hesse, b. Oct, 5th, 
‘58, mairied (July 23rd, ’85) Princess Beatrice 
Mary Victoria Feodora, the ninth and youngest 
child of Her Majesty Queen Victona, and has 
issue, a son, Alexander, b. Nov. 2^rd, ’86, and a 
daughter, Victoria Eugenia Julia Ena, b. Oct. ’87. 

Bavaria. See Germany ; and for»Muiistry 
see Diplomatic. 

Bayard, Thomas Frauds, TJ.s. Senator and 
Secretaiy of State, was born at Wilmington, 
Delaware, Oct. 29th, 1828. Mr. Bayard was 
educated for a mercantile career, but adopted 
the profession of law, and practised at the 
U.S. bar for several years. He was elected to 
the U.S. Senate as a democrat in March 1869, 
in succession to his father, and was re-elected 
in 1875 and 1881. On the succession of Governor 
Grover Cleveland to the Presidency, Mr. Bayard 
was appointed Secretary of State (March 5th, 
' 1885). He is the fourth of his family in direct 
succession who has sat as Senator for Delaware, 
and claims to be a lineal descendant of the 
Chevalier Bayard, the knight sans pruret sans 
repraehe. Mr. Sec. Bayard is President of the 
Fisheries Commission (q.v.) now (Jan. 15th, ’88) 
sitting at Washington. 

Bazailts, FraU90iaAchUle, a French general, 
who after distinguished service in Africa and 
Mexico became ’64 a Marshal of France. Ip the 
Franco-Prussian war capitulated with an 
army of 175,00-) men. hound guilty of treason 
by the Military Commission of the National 
Assembly ’71. The sentence of death was com¬ 
muted to banishment in the Isle Ste. Mar¬ 
guerite, from which he escaped (see ed. ’86). 

' Bsialgette, Sir Joseph William, C.B., who 
has held the office of chief engineer to the 
Meti opolitan Board of Works since its estab¬ 
lishment i$ 1856, was b, at Enfield 1819, and 
learnt his profession from the late Sir John 
MacNiel. The chief works which he has de¬ 
signed and executed are the Main Drainage 
System of London ; the Victoria, Albert, and 
Chehtea embankments, and the bridges over the 
Thames at Putney,Hammersmith ana Battersea. 

Beale, Lionel Smith, M.B., F.R.S., was b. 
in London, 1828, and educated at King’s Col¬ 
lege, London, of which he is an honorary 
Fellow. He is Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine at the same institu¬ 
tion, and physician to the hospital in connec¬ 
tion with it. He is a member of a number of 
learned societies both at home and abroad, and 
is in the front rank of those scientists who 
have distinguished themselves by their micro. 
’ soopital research and their discoveries in the 
departments of Physiology and Medical Chemis¬ 
try. Amongst the most important of his works 
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Bedford, Rt. Rev. wtlliaia Waltimm How, 

‘ D.D., Bishop Suffragan of; b. at Shrewsbury^ 
i8aj. Educated, at Shrewsbury School and at] 
Wadhain College, Oxford, where lie graduated, 
*47. He held successively the curacies of St, 
Geofige’s, Kidderminster, and Holy Cross, 
Shrewsbury; the rectory of Whittington, the 
rural deanery of Oswestry, and the rectory of 
St. Andrew Undershaft with St. Mary Axe, 
Loudon. Prebend of St. Paul’s Cathedral, ’79, 
and Bishop of Bedford In the same year. The 
„ diocese includes the E«£$ End of London, and 
Dr. H. has devoted himself energetically to 
the work of promoting the spiritual and social 
well-being of the overcrowded population in 
that district. He has written several works of 
a pastoral, exegetical, and devotional character, 
and his wfll-known “Pastor in Paroohia" has 
parsed through many editions, of which the 
m latest was issued last year ('87). 

Beecher-Stowe, Harriet Elizabeth, the 

■“daughter of Lvman Beecher, was b. 1812, 
at Litchfield, Connecticut. Married in 1836 
the Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D., and soon 
afterwards wrote several tales ami sketches 
which woe published under the title of “The 
May I'.over.” I11 1850 she wrote for th# 
National Era, an anti-slavery pa [for. a senal 
entitle*! “ffnole Tom's Cabin,” published in 
book form (1832), and met with great success 
111 the United States, 313,000 copies being sold 
in thn-e years and a hall. In Great Britain its 
sale was enormous. The work has been trans¬ 
lated into twenty different languages, and it 
1 has been dramatised in various forms. After¬ 
wards published “A Peep into Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin tor Children" (1833), “A Kcv to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ” (1853I, “The Christian Slave,” a 
drama lounded on “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 

" (xSgg). Vlutcd Euiope (1833), and soon aftcr- 
waids produced “ Sunny Memot ies of Foieign 
Lands’’ (1855), “Died*’ (tHsSI, “Tilt. Minister’s 
Wooing*' (785^), “The Pearl oi 


‘The Pearl ol On's Island’ 
(1S02), “The'Cliimncy Corner ’’ (1808), “Pink 
tuid White Tyranny ” (1871), “ Pognnuc People : 
their Loves and laves” (1878). She is a sister 
of the late Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

“ Beefeater?.” kei Yeomen of the Guard. 

• Beerbohm Tre 8 , Herbert, actor. Was in¬ 
duced to adopt the stage as a profession by 
reason of success in a company of amateuis. 
lias lot some yeais been a conspicuous per- 
* former on the London boards, ^uid is now 
lessee ol the Haymarket. 

Begum, an Indian word signifying Princess 
or yueen. ,, 

Belgian Political Parties- The chief parties 

are two—\iz., the Clericals and the Liberals— 
and there ate, in addition, the minor groups of 
Protestants and Socialists. Neither of the two 
last named, howVvcr, wield an independent 
parliamentary influence, and both in the ordi¬ 
nary affairs ol political life are anti-Catholie, 
and consequently vote with the Liberals. The 
Catholics, or Clericals as the}' are usually called, 
have now been in power foi rather more than 
Three years, the present ministry, under M. 
kpeernaert, having, in October ’84, succeeded 
■he Liberal administration of M. Frere-OrUan, 
■vho had held office since June '78. At the 
present time the Catholics' have a stronger 
gollowing than they have had for very many 
years past, commanding 98 votes in the Cham- 
'25; r » against the 40 followers of M, Frfere-Orban? 
Jbe last election to the Chamber was in 
June 86, previous to which the strength of 


parties was—Catholics ll6, Liberals $2. ‘ The 
ministerial party consequently gained twelve 
seats at the '86 ejections, ana is expected 
to fully maintain, and possibly to slightly in¬ 
crease, its strength at the election of the out¬ 
going half of the Chamber inJune of the present, 
year. At present, the chief source of political 
trouble in Belgium is, the demand of the un-, 
franchised for universal suffrage. In July ’86 
the continued refusal of the Government to 
introduce a measure for this purpose led to a 
widespread strike Of the industrial population, 
particularly in the mining districts; and Since 
then there haw been repeated demonstrations 
both in Brussels and elsewhere with the same 
object. The Beernaert ministry, however, 
steadily refuses to support any measure grant¬ 
ing the suffrage to that section of the popu¬ 
lation which does not at present enjey it ( and 
which is, for the most part, exclusively Socialist 
and strongly anti-Clcrical. 

Belgium. A kingdom under Leopold II. of 
Saxe-Coburg. By constitution of 1831 Belgium 
is declared to be a constitutional and hereditary 
monarehy-S-executive power in King; legislative 
power jointly vested in King, Senate, and 
Chamber of Deputies. Deputies must be Bel¬ 
gians of twentv-five years of age, elected for 
four years (half the Chamber retiring every two 
years, except in case oi dissolution, when all go 
out) by citizer^ of twenty-one years of age 
who have passed an elementary examination, 
belong to the professional classes, or who 
pay i] 13s, bd. annually in direct taxes. One 
deputy allotted to each 40,000 oi population ; 
present number of Chamber is 138. Both 
senators and deputies are paid by State. 
Number-in Senate half that of the Chamber; 
senators are elected by same electorate for eight 
years *(half retiring every four years except 
on dissolution), to be forty years of age and 
pay taxes to annual amount of ^84. Area, 
it, 373 sq. m. ; pop, 5,909,975- (For army and 
11.ivy see Armies, Foreign", and Navies, 
Foreign.) Revenue fo-1887 about ,£12,816,000; " 
exjKr.diiure about £12, too,000. National debt 
about £85,000,000. No state religion. (For 
history 1841-6 see ed. ’87,) Early last year, 
Belgium, like nearly every other European 
country, was excited by the great war soars, 
and steps were taken to strengthen the 
frontier fortifications, particularly on‘the Ger- 
mau side, as it was anticipated that, in the 
event of war between France and Germany, 
the latter would force a passage through Bel¬ 
gium in order to avoid tne French fortresses 
on the eastern fi on tier. Otherwise there has 
been little to disturb the placid life of this little 
state, except riots by Socialists at Rotterdam, 
who are very strong in Belgium, especially 
in the manufacturing and mining districts. 
The ]x>rt of Antwerp continues to extent its 
capacities, and already ranks as one of the 
greatest emporiums in the world. Serious dis¬ 
turbances occurred at Ostcnd in the autumn 
between English and Belgian fishermen (see 
Fisheries). An International Treaty for the pre¬ 
vention of “coopering” at sea (y.tc)was signed 
at The Hague by the Powers interested in it. 
According to returns issued in December, the 1 
imports to' Belgium last year amounted to 
2,66B,7oo,ooofr. f and the exports to 2,51.2,100,ooofr. 
(fr. =• pj</.) As compared with the returns for 
the preceding year there was an increase in 
the imports of 3 per cent, and in the expert* 
ol 4 per cent. At the end oi the year a gidgj; 
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meeting of ’Walloomr was held at Liege to the most eminent living authorities da chest 
protest against the Flemish language being diseases. 

compulsory on candidates for commissions in : Ben Kevin Observatory. Meteorologists in 
the army. Among the social events of the year all countries are endeavouring to establish 
may be mentioned the Unveiling of statues to stations at as great elevations as is feasible, 
the Flemish patriots Breydell and De Conninek, In order to note changes of temperature, 
the civic fttes at Bruges and the Commercial etc., in the upper strata of the atmosphere, 
and Industrial Exhibition at Antwerp (Aug.), In the United States there are Pike’s Peak 
the demonstration at Antwerp in honour ofM. (14,134 feet), and Mount Washington (6,079 feet) ; 

P. de ia Montagne of the Precurseur (Jan. oth, in France the Pio du Midi (9,380 feet), and the 
*88) t the reception on the previous djvy of Rev. Puy de Pome (4,823 feet); in Austria Koch Ohir 
H. Baynes, of the Baptist Missionary Society, (6,706 feet); in Switacrland the Sentis (8,094 
who presented thd Rang; with a grammar and feet); and there are many others. The Scottish 
dictionary of the Congo dialects, and the death Meteorological Society has long bpd in view 
of M. Godin, the lounder of the well-known the erection of an observatory on the top of 
Famihstirt at Guise. It was stated (Jail. 1st, Ben Nevis, at a height of 4,406 feet, the highest 
*88) that the German Government having de- point in these islands. This has recently been 
nounced the Telegraphic Convention concluded carried out, the staff having entered into re si- 
(May ’Po) by Belgium, Germany, Holland, and dence on the summit in Oct. 1883. 

Great Britain, the Convention will terminate Berber a. A town and port on the north^ 

on Jan. 1st, ’89. With the view to assist Somali coast. Caravans from the African in- 
intending emigrants, the Belgian Foreign ttrior arrive here, and trade with Aden is con-.. - 
Office has now established an office in the sidcrable. For some years it was in ,Egyptian 
Department of Commerce to supply useful in- hands ; but in 1885 the British Government look 
formation through the Diplomatic arid Consular possession of Berbers, and the north coast of 
Agents. An International Exhibition of Science Somaliland from Zeilah to a point east of 
and Industry will be held in Biussels {(j.v.) ^Berbers, where German territory now begins, 
this year. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. A small Indian force i3 stationed_ here to keep 
Belize (Bay-leezO. Capital of British Hon- order among the motley population of various 
duras U/.v.) and a port. Formerly the name of nationalities. See Somaliland and Aden. 
the whole colony. Pop. 5,767 in 1881. Berbice. A county of British Guiana (y.v.) 

Bellew, Kyrle, actor’ son dwtho celebrated Beresford, Lord Charles William Dela- 

Rev. J. C. M. Bellew, made his first appear- poer, M.P., was b. 1846. Enteied the Royal 
ance in Melbourne, Australia. Is well known in Navy (1859). In 1863, while a midshipman: 011 
London and in the provinces as a leading actor, board the Defence , he twice saved life from 
BeluChMan. A barren region stretching drowning, arid received the bronze medal of 
south of Afghanistan to the Persian Gulf. It the Royal Humane Society, and the gold 
contains a poor, scattered population of a few medal 01 the Liverpool Shipwreck and Humane 
hundred thousand people, a weak native govern- Society. To these distinctions was added the 
ment completely under our control, and no clasp of the Royal Humane Society (24th Feb, t 
towns ofany notoriety except Quetta. This point 1871). Accompanied the Prince of Wales 
was occupied,,by Viceroy Lytton in 1876, and in to India (1875-76) as naval aide-de-camp. At 
1883 a protectorate over the whole oi Beluchi- the bombardment of Alexandria in 1882, cpm- 
stan, to the Persian frontier, was established, manded the Condor, carrying thfee guns, and 
For Agent to Gov ,-Gen. India see Diplomatic, distinguished himself during the action by his 
Bengal. See India; and for Ministry, etc., bravery and naval skill. The Condor was 
see Diplomatic. largely instrumental in silencing the Marabout 

Bengal Tenancy Bill. In accordance with fort, and earned the honojir of a special signal 
the report of a commission appointed in 1879, from the Admiral, “ Well done, Condor." For 
a bill was introduced by Lord Ripon’s Govern- these services Lord Charles was promoted to 
ment conferring upon tenants a transferable the rank of captain. Served in the Soudan 
interest in their holdings, and protecting them campaign under Lord Wolseley for the relief 
against eviction by compensation for disturb- of Geueial Gordon, and took part in the ex-., 
ance. At the same time facilities for the re- pedition aci’oss the desert. A Lord of Admi- 
covery of arrears of rent were conferred upon ralty ’86; resigned Jan. 18th, ’88. 
the landholders. After a prolonged and acri- Berlin Treaty. The leading provisions of the . 
monious discussion the bill was finally passed, T. rif B., which was signed on July 13th, 1878, 
in a modified form, by Lord Duffenn in the by the representatives of England! Germany, 
early part of 1885. and received the assent of Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, Russia, and 
Lord Randolph Churchill shortly after he was Turkey, will he found given in ed. ’87. 
appointed Secretary for India. See ed. ’87. Bermuda, Islands. Called after Bermudez, 

Bengucla. A province of Portuguese West a Spaniard, who discovered them in 1515. Also 
Africa. See Angola. named Somers Islands, after Admiral Somers, 

Bennett, Sir James Risdon, M.D., F.R.S., whose ship was wrecked here in 1609. The 
b. at Ramsey. 1809. M.D. Edtn. '33. President “ Bermoothes ” of Shakespeare. Situated in the 
of the Royal College of Physicians (’76-80). Is North Atlantic, 600 miles east of Cape Hatteras. 
consulting physician to Victoria Park Hospital Area 20 sq.m., pop. 15,036. Capital Hamilton, 
for diseases of the chest, and hon. phys. and The islands and reefs inclose a very spacious 
Governor of St. Thomas’s Hosp. He was a com- harbour, which is fortified, and a naval station, 
missionsr to the Paris Exhibition ”78, und Chair- Local industry principally market gardening 
man of the Executive Committee of the Inter- for American consumers. Very fertile and 
national Medical Congress ’81, in which year he healthy. Fisheries and turtle.—The Governor 
was knighted. His “ Essay on Acute Hydro- and Privy Council are Executive, and there is if 
cephalus ” obtained the Fothergill gold medal, an elective Legislative Assembly, For latest * 
He is also the authpr of “Lectures on Cancerous statistics see British Empire, etc. (table), 
and Intra-Thoracic Growths,” and is bne of First colonised in 1609, has been a British 
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S ony since 1684. A garrison of some 1,300 partied S 
penal troops is maintained here. engaged 

* Bernard-Beere, Mis,, a popular actre*s.<' ®®WW 
Has played leading parts in several high-class on ine J 
companies. Iii’86 she secured great popularity nence at 
in th% provinces by her poweriul rendering of 
Fedora, a character in which some time pre- P eilea r 
viously Madame Bernhardt had made a great 
sensation in Paris. Mrs, Bernard-Beere’s latest r *ver. I 
successful impersonation was Lena Besp&rd in fP* e 
As in a Looking-Glass. anTforai 

Bernhardt, Mademoiselle Rosine Sarah, the dos! 
b. in 1844, at Pans; thd most distinguished Russia r 
' French actress of her day. She is ot, Jewish the terrh 
descent. She entered the Paris Conservatoire at unW illini 
the age of fourteen, where she studied tragedy had t0 J 
' and comedy. Joining the staff' of the Theatre W retchec 
Franyais, She made her debut in Racine's 0 f th ' e jj 
Iphigcttie , and in Scnbe’s Valerie, but was brought 
grvot very successful, and retired for a time Bessarab 
from the stage. Her first grand success was t he chan 
*us Marie de heuborg, in Victor Hugo’s play of £etil j 
Huy Bias. Becoming very popular by her Bible 
representations in Juniv, in Androtnaque, was esta 
and in La Sphinx, she was replaced on the circulate 
staff of the Theatre Franpais. Since that time II2 2 - ooc 
her popi ’aritv has been constantly increasing. a bout 28 
She visited London, in company tvith other j ssue d u 
membe*s of the Comedic Franfaise, and per- 0 fthe Sc 
formed at the Gaiety Theatre in 1879 and 1886. snecla i e 
Mile. B. married, in 1882, M. Damala. She is y ery poo 
also noted as an amateur artist and sculptor. by the p 

Besant, Walter; b. at Poitsmouth 1838. penny <h 
4 Educated at King’s College, Lond., • and of upwai 
Christ’s College, Camb., where he graduated and don; 
111 mathematical honours. After leaving the C. Find 
University he accepted the appointment of Victoria! 
Senior Professor in the Royal College of M.A., Rc 
_ Mauritius, which he resigned 111 consequence Blbllc. 
of ill health. He made his debut as an author tively a 
in - 6S with “Studies in Early French Poetry," the stud; 
which was followed * wo years later by the study of 
“ French Humourists.” He subsequently con- and cus 
tribilted to the “ Ancient and Foreign Classics,” mentionc 
and “New Plutarch" series of publications, ing 11. ii 
In conjunction with the late Mr. James Rice investig; 
he commenced a successful career as a romance result ol 
wilier; the most jmpular production of their decipher 
joint authorship was “ Ready Money Mortiboy,’’ records < 
which they also dramatised and put on the ofcentuv 
stage at the Court Theatre. Of the novels long sile 
^.whieh Mr. Besant has published in his own jealously 
name, the most popular are, “Ml Sorts and Archseolo 
Conditions of Hen,” “ All in a Garden Fair,” P. Le Pa 
„ and “ Children of Gibeon.” There is a charm of sion to it 
style about Mr. Besant’s writings which marks whom M 
his strong individuality; and the far-reaching Oriental . 
influence he has exerted by his grap'hic de- of cours 
lineations of the social life of the present day which ri 
has been manife^ed by the inauguration of under th 
various movements lor relieving the du'l F.gyptolo 
monotony pf the lives of the poor in our hierogly] 
crowded cities. The most importan* of these The pros 
movements was that for the establishment of be fairly 
the People’s Palaoe (q.v.), in the East End of measure 
London. Mr, B.’s latest productions are “ The study of 
.World went very well then,” published last the couni 
summer, and his Christmas annual, “Katharine nally con 
‘Regina,’ He has for many years been secretary pioneers 
to the Palestine Exploration Fund, and in ’71 pro- others w 
duced, jointly with the late Professor Palmer, results < 
M history of Jerusalem. Mr. B. has also increastn 
mntercsted himself,in questions affecting the^ from eve 
H«ght» of authors, and was appointed first chair- monthly 
|)M& of the executive committee of the Ineor- Archaeoh 


porated Society of Authors!?. vX. He is at present 
engaged on a life of the late Richard Jeffries. 

Bessarabia.. A Russian province bordering 
on the Danube. It acquired political promi¬ 
nence at the close of the Crimean war by the 
surrender of a portion of it which Europe cam- 


aggressive aims for dominatingthe mouth of that 
river. The portion withdrawn from Russian 
rule Was added to Moldavia, which coalesced lb 
time with the adjoining province of Wallachia, 
and fonguftl the principality of Roumania. At 
the close of the last Turkish war (1877-78), 
Russia made it a poinWjf honour to recover 
the territory she had lost, and in spite of the 
unwillingness of the Roumanians, the latter 
had to surrender it, receiving in return the 
wretched territory of the Doorudscha, south 
of the Danube. Since the annexation, which 
brought Russia down to the Danube again, the 
Bessarabians have evinced no dissatisfaction at 
the change of masters. 

Beth Hamldrash. See Jews. 

Bible Society, The British and Foreign, 

was established in 1804, its object being the 
circulation of the Scripture's. Up to 1887 over 
112,250,000 Bibles and portions of the Bible, in 
about 280 languages and dialects, had been 
issued under its auspices. The expenditure 
of the Society in 1886-7 was over ^231,700. A 
special effort, begun in July 1884, to reach the 
very poor, both at home and in the Colonies, 
by the publication of a New Testament at one 
penny (half its cost), has resulted in the sale 
of upwards of 3,200,000 copies. Subscriptions, 
and donations should be made payable to Mr. 
C. Finch, at the Bible House, 146, Queen 
Victoria Sti eet, E.C. Secretaries, Rev. J. Sharp, 
M.A., Rev. W. M. Pauli. 

Biblical Archaeology. Although compara¬ 
tively a new branch ot antiquarian research, 
the study of Biblical archaeology—that is, the 
study of the monuments, inscriptions, manners 
and customs of the lands and the people 
mentioned in Holy Scripture—is daily increas¬ 
ing ii. importance and enlarging its area of 
investigation. The study is emphatically the 
result of the labours of the explorer and the 
decipherer* for, as the former recovered the 
records of a once forgotten past from the grave 
of centuries, so the latter has forced from their 
long silent characters the secret they had so 
jealously preserved. The Society of Biblical 
Archaeology (o, Conduit St., W.), of which Mr, 
F. Le Page Renouf is the President, in succes¬ 
sion to its founder, the late Dr. Sairuel Birch, 
whom Mr. R. also succeeded as Keeper of the 
Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum, is, 
of course, largely concerned with subjects 
which range themselves tnore particularly 
under the respective heads of Assynology and 
Egyptology, ‘and the cuneiform as well as.the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions are freely discussed. 
The prosperity and success of the.S. B. A. may 
be fairly taken as at least an approximate 
measure of the public interest in the multiform 
study of the antiquities of the peoples and 
the countries about which the Society is nomi¬ 
nally conversant. Its membership, whether of 
pioneers or active workers in discovery, or of 
others who-eagerly and appreciatively await the 
results of their learned labours, is steadily 
increasing month by month, and is recruited 
from every part of the cultivated world. The 
monthly Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology fill a larger number of pages Chap 
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were occupied ten fears ago by the annua 
volume of Transactions. Into these Proceed' 
wgs - Hr. W, Harry Rylands (Sec.) import %>! 
Various elements which are important, if not | 
essential to their greatest attractiveness, in¬ 
telligence and usefulness, in the form of plans, 
diagrams, drawings, facsimiles o£ teats, and 
photographic and other reproductions. Amongst 
the more remarkable communications whk li have 
recently engaged the attention of the Society 
■ has been one from a young and extremely pro¬ 
mising scholar, Dr. Max Mfiller, ofoNfirnberg, 
on the supposed nari||Lof Judah in the List of 
Shoshenq, an Egyjpntt king who has left in 
the temple of Karnak, as a monument of his 
■victorious expedition against the kingdom of 
Judah in the fifth year of Kehoboam, not only 
a symbolical representation of the usual shape, 
but also an extremely interesting and, scientifi¬ 
cally speaking, vet unexhausted list of con¬ 
quered towns. In this catalogue the earliest 
Egyptologists believed that they had found the 
name of Judah itself in the sixteenth name; 
and whilst they rather agreed in the trans¬ 
cription by “ Judahmalek," “ Judahamalek,” 

“ Judahhamelek,” They were less m accord 
with regard to the explanation, which was 
either "King” or "Kingdom of Judah." The 
first translation involved even the opinion 
that the ornamental figure of a bound pri¬ 
soner above the name might be an authentic 
poi trait of Rehoboam .himself. This opinion 
seems to be fortunately forgotten, but not the 
explanations ; which, although impossible bo h 
in Hebrew and in the Egyptian language, 
remain to this day in many popular works, and 
it is probable that no Egyptologist before Ur. 
Max Muller has taken the pains to refute them. 
This gentleman (whose identity of name with 
the illustrious philbloger of Oxford should not 
confound his separate personality) contends, 
with the concurrence and approval of the 
’ learned President of the S. B. A.—giving lus 
grammatical and other reasons for ms opinion 
—that thei e is no mention at all of the name 
Ychudah, or Judah, in the list in question. 
Almost ,at the moment of this article going to 
press, a communication of a startlingly interest¬ 
ing nature was to be made to tke S. B. A., 
at a meeting of whose members, Jan. 10th, ’88, 
MM. E, and V. Revillout were to submit their 
disoovary of a Messianio prophecy on a tablet of 
terra cotta in the ouneiform character, and be¬ 
longing to about the seventh century B.O. This 
is a discovery, however, the priority of which is 
likely to be challenged in favour of an English 
Assyriologist who has for some years been 
familiar with a tablet to which at least the 
same general description might be applied. It 
is gratefully remembered that the Volumes 
known as " Records of the Past,” a second 
series of which is on the eve of commencement, 
were brought out under the auspices of the 
“ 5 . B. A., which has concerned itself in the pub¬ 
lication of other works of rare inlet est, such as 
the “ Bronze Ornaments of the Palace Gates 
from Baiawat ” (Shalmaneser II., b.c. 859-25), 
of which the first four parts have already been 
issued to subscribersj and "Texts in the 
Babylonian Wedge-Writing,” in two parts, of 
Which the first has been issued, under the 
editorial care of the author and compiler, Mr, 
Then. Gh Pinches, of the Department of Oriental 


Ate a aeries of carefully autographed plates, 
copied from tablets in the Babylonian character 


only; and the design, ietf Mr. P. ban been to 
furnish students wit#- the means of making 
themselves acquainted with the Babylonian *■» 
style of writing, and to this end the tests, 
which are selected as being of high value and 
interest, are accompanied by as complete a 
syllabary of the Babylonian characters hs can 
now be made, arranged in a convenient form 
for reference. Consult Dr. Samuel Birchs 
Inaugural Address on the " Progress of Biblical 
Archaeology,” in vol. i. of the "Transactions of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology ’’; Rev. A, 

H. Sauce’s "Fresh Light from the Mums 
merits"; Professor Schrader’s " Cuneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament”; "Trans- - 
actions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology ”; 
Rev. Dr. W. Wrights “ Empire ofthe Hittitcs”; 

" J ourrial of the Victori a Institute ”; Mr. T ay ler’s 
British Museum Lectures on the* "Hitutcs,” 
etc., etc. 

Biblical Brotherhood, The. A Russia-, 
sect, established in 1880 by four poor Jews 
of Elizabethgrad, with the professed object of ' 
leconciling Hebraism and Christianity, com¬ 
bating the aversion of Oriental Jews to agricul¬ 
tural and hand labour, and generally divesting 
the Jewish race of its essential and exclusive 
Jewish attributes. See cd, ’86. 

“ Blddehdea Breadand-Cheese,”The- An 
annual distribution of bread-and-clteesu is 
made every Easter Monday to the' poor of 
Biddcnden, in Kent, from the rental accruing 
from about twenty acres of land, said to have 
been left in the twelfth century for this pur¬ 
pose by two ladies, named Chulkhurst, who 
were united bodily in a similar manner to that 
of the Siamese twins. 

Bill Brokers. See Money Market. 

Bill, Parliamentary. A Parliamentary bill 
is either (1; public or (2) private.—(1) If a 
public bill is to be introduced in the House of' 
Commons, the first step is to move, after giving 
notice, that leave be gCVen to bring in a bill. 

If leave be given, the Speaker asks, “ Who will 
prepare and bring in the said bill?” and the 
member who hail moved for leave mentions 
names. Subsequently the mover, on being 
called on by the Speaker, walks up from the 
bar and presents the billj which is then read 
a first time aud ordered to be printed ; then 
read a second lime (and this is the occasion 
for discussing its principle) ;• after which it is 
committed and its details debated by a com¬ 
mittee of thp whole house or else by a committee* 
selected from the house'. It is then reported 
with the amendments of committee, if any; it 
is next considered as amended, and is then ■ 
read a third time. It is then carried by 
a member to the Lords and delivered to the 
Lord Chancellor. There it goes through the 
same stages, and if amended comes back to 
the Commons. If the hSuses cannot agree 
upon the amendments, the bill drops; but 
if they are accepted, then the bill goes back 
to the Lords with an announcement to that 
effect. If a public bill be commenced in the 
House of Lords, the stages are very similar, 
only that a peer can present a bill without first 'I 
asking leave. The stages of a bill are intro¬ 
duction and first reading, second reading, 
committee, consideration aa amended (if amend¬ 
ments have been made in committee),and third 
reading; and it is not the practice, except in. 


Antiquities in the British Museum. These texts! case of urgency, to advance a bill more thariYI 
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one stage at a sitt: 
portant branch of 


ltting,—(a) Private. An im- 
the Business annually ti ana- 



**/d by Pariwmciitjj Tie total number of 
deposited for th#*e$aion of 1887, winch 
iNBlete to railways, canals, tramways, r sub* 
Ways, and the supply of gas ana water, 
amounted to 143; in. i486 the figure wae 150* 
the number for 1885 wa*so3, and tor *884 ft was 
s*7 ;%nd the total amount of money proposed to 
be raised in the session of 1887 was ,£20,535,080, 
against ,£23,434,7*8 in 1886, ,£5415271*89 in 1885, 
,£67,280,666 in 1884, and >£94,342,729 in 1883. 
The Parliamentary work involved in this 
mass of business is performed partly by a paid 
staff of official*, andf pettjy by peers and mem¬ 
bers, whose services are unremunerated. The 
procedure on a private bill differs from that on a 
public bill in some'important particulars, among 
which arc that the initial proceedings are taken 
at fixed da^s, which do not depend upon the sit¬ 
tings of the Houses, and usually fall in the Par¬ 
liamentary recess; that a private bill can only 
•be introduced into the House of Commons on 


petition first presented, which shall have Been 
deposited in the Private Bill Office; and that an 
inquiry by a small committee, which may hear 
counsel and witnesses, is substituted foi a 
discussion in committee of the whole House. 


Another point of difference is that, while at a 
dissolution or a prorogation all public bills 
which have not received the Royal assent fall 
to th'Vground, it is customary to provide when 
a dissolution tabes place in the spring that the 
private bills in progress shall be taken up by the 
new Parliament at the stage where they had qeon 
left by the old Houses. This course was taken 
by special resolution in x88o; and Parliament 
went further in 1886, when some of the bills in 
progress were not only renewed after the genera 1 
election, but were kept alive during the short 
session of August and September, and through 
the prorogation and the recess until the com¬ 
mencement of the session of 1887. Private bills 


are generally placed by promoteis in the hands 
of gentlemen who nffke this branch of business 
then particular study, and who are known as 
Parliamentary agents. During recent years the 
system of provisional orders has been largely 
availed of by promoters. In the Queen's speech, 
delivered at the opening of the session '87, a 
bill was promised l*»r improving and cheapening 
the process of private-bill legislation, but, owing 
to pressure of other business, it was never 
introduced. For detailed account of Parlia¬ 


mentary Bill and Procedure see ed. ’87. 

BUI of Bale- The statute laov relating to 
bills of sale in England is contained in the 
Acts of 1878"and 1882. A bill of sale upon goods 
or chattels corresponds to a mortgage of real 
estate; and the above Acts are chiefly directed 
to prevent the fraudulent granting of bills of 
sale. Every bill of sale given by way of sec uri ty 
for the paymentof money shall be void unless 
made in accordance with the form in the 
schedule of the Act of 1883. It jniist be duly i 
attested hy one or more credible witnesses not 
being a party or parties thereto. It must be 
registered within seven days after making, and 
the registration must be renewed once every 
five years. When first registered, a copy of 
the bill, together with an affidavit of the time 
of such bill being given, of Us due attestation, 
and of the residence and occupation of the 
person giving the same, and of every attesting 
witness, must be presented to the registrar and 
filed by him. If the bill of sale be given subject 
to any defeasance, condition, or declaration of 
trust, such defeasance, condition, or declara¬ 


tion must appear, ifnotfn the body of the bill, 
at least oh the same paper, and must be set 
forth in the copy filed. A transfer or assign¬ 
ment of a registered hill of sate need not be 
. Bills of safe 


registered 


jll of sale need not be 
e comprising, in whole 


or in part, the same chattels, take priority in 
order of registration. Delays, omissions, or 
mistakes in the registration of bills of sale may 
be rectified by the order of any judge of the 
High Court. A bill of sale executed within Beven 
days after the execution of an unregistered 
bill ,«4 sale will "be held void, in so far as it 
affects the same cbagrtli unless it is proved 


not to have been ex apBM for the purpose ot 
evading the lav . Anybul of sale not comply¬ 
ing with the conditions of attestation arid 
registration, is void as against the giver's 
trustee in bankruptcy, etc. A bill of sale given 
in consideration of a sum less than ^£30 is void. 
A bill of sale is void except as against the 
grantor with respect to any personal chattels 
acquired by him after its execution. But this 

E revision does not apply to growing crops or 
xtures or machinery subsequently acquired 
in substitution for fixtures or machinery 
specified tn the bill. Chattels assigned under 
a bill of sale are not liable to be seized by the 
grantee unless (a) the grantor make default in 
ying the money thereby secured, or in fulfil- 


ig any conaiuon necessary to tne secu 
(b ) the grantor become a bankrupt, or allot 
goods comprised in tlje bill to be distrained for 
rent, rates or taxes; (e) the grantor fraudu¬ 
lently remove, or suffer to be removed, from his 
premises thejgoods comprised in the bill; (d) 
the grantor refuse, without reasonable excuse, to 
produce to the grantee his last receipts for rent, 
rates, and taxes ; («) execution has been levied 
on the grantor’s goods under any judgment. 

BUliarda. Slate tables were first played 
uponrin this country in 1827. Each year the 
fascinating game becomes more popular. J. 
Roberts, jua., upholds his position as champion, 
and there is no player who can approach him, 
especially in spot-barred matches. Early in 
the year he met D. Richards and suffered defeat 
by 409 points in a spot-barred match of 12,000 


their reputation for sound play; and in a recent 
contest, in which North was successful, their 
skill was much admired. North, receiving 
4,500 points, was beaten by J. Roberts, jun., in 
a match for £500 a-side. The last All-England 
Handicap, at the Westminster Aquarium, in which 
the players numbered seventy-tWo, was won by 
G. Collins, C. Dawson gaining the second prize. 

Bimetallism is a term currently employed 
for denoting a Rouble Standard of value. The 
standard of a country is said to be bimetallic 
when two metals can be used indiscriminately 
as legal tender for the payment of debts up to 
any amount, the ratio of value between these 
two metals being arbitrarily fixed by law. 
Thus, in France the ratio of value between 
gold and silver is fixed at 1 to 15I, in weight; 
that is to say, a debtor may offer his creditor 
either one ounce or one pound, as the case 
may be, in gold, or ojijnces or isj- pounds 
in silver. The essence of bimetallism is, 
firstly, that the ratio of value between the two 
metals selected as standard* is fixed by law; 
secondly, that the mints of the country are 
open for the coinage of both metals to any 
extent required by the public t and thirdly, * 
that either metal can he used by a debtor in 
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discharge of liabilities bovver groat. A* a of a district to another. .Recent and system to 
matter of fact* however, the only two metals investigation, as instituted fay a committee 'g 
that have been selected for the purpose of pointed by the British Association for obtaining 
establishing a double standard have been observations on the migration of birds at light- 
gold and silver. In England gold and silver houses and light-vessels, as well as specially 
. circulate together, and are interchangeable isolated stations, has oadded greatly to our 
at a fixed rate; but stiver is Iygal tender .knowledge of the subject. In the reports 
up to only forty shillings, and the coinage of published since 1879 by the committee, an iin- 
,the metal is limited by the mint. Gold, on the mense number of facts have been brought 
other hand, can be coined to any extent, and together having reference to the various corn- 
can be offered in payment for all debts. Eng- plicated phenomena attending the seasonal 
.land, therefore, is agold-monometalliiTacintry, movements of birds; showing that with very 
Silver being used soffAHtoi token currency. In few exceptions there is scarcely a bird of either 
India, and in MexiedfpPer alone is entitled to the palsearctic or ncarctic regions that is not, to 
unlimited coinage; gold in those countries is a greater or less degree, migratory in some 
merely merchandise. In China, silver is not part or other of its range.. See ed. ’87, and 
coined, but it has monetary power, and cir- annual “ Report on Migration ” (Simpkitt <$> Co.) 
dilates by weight in ingots. Silver-mono- Blrkbeck lagllltution, The, was founded 
metallism, therefore, prevails in the three by Dr. Birkoeck m 1823, as a mechanics’ 
last-named countries. In France, in Germany, literary -and scientific institute. The founda- 
ahd in the United States, gold is at the pre- tion stpne of the present building,' Bream’S' 
sent moment entitled to unlimited coinage; Buildings, W.C., was laid by the Duke of 
silver is wholly treated as merchandise. Albany in 1883, and the building subsequently 
There is, however, in each of these three coun- opened formally by the Prince of Wales. 
trieB an enormous mass of silver coins, the Birmingham and Bristol Ship Canal, 
legal tender of which is not limited to a certain This is a modification of a scheme of some 
amount. This may be styled partial bimetal¬ 
lism. Each of these countries had originally 
adopted either silver-monometallism or bi¬ 
metallism, but circumstances had compelled 
them to cease the free coinage of silver; hence 


amount. This may be styled partial bimetal- antiquity, the present idea being to open 
lism. Each of these countries had originally up a waterway between the Midland metro- 
adopted either silver-monometallism or bi- polis and the Bristol Channel for vessels of 
metallism, but circumstances had compelled 200 tons. A committee was appointed in £886 to 
them to cease the free coinage of silver; hence see what could be done in the matter, and in 
their peculiar position of possessing neither a Jan. ’87 they decided to approach the Sharpness 
purely single nor a double.standaid. (For de- New Docks Co. and Gloucester and Birming- 
tailed discussion of the question see ed. ’87.) liam Navigation Co., with a view to obtaining 


Bimetallic theories, however, are now under¬ 
going a thorough examination at the hands of a 
Royal Commission appointed in the autumn of’86, 
and we may expect before long a full and authori¬ 
tative report on this intricate subject. But, if we 
are not very much mistaken, the result of the 
labours of this Commission will leave matters 
very much where arc. The following are 
the names of the present commissionersRt. 
Ron. Lord Eerochell (chairman?), Sir Louis Malet, 
Xr. L. Courtney, Mir., Sir W. H. Houldaworth, 
Bart., M.P., Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P., Mr. E. 
M. BaxbOor (Secretary to the Government of 
India Department of? Finance and Commerce), 
>Mr. J. W, Birch (Director of thfc Bank of 
England), Sir T. Fairer, Bart., Hon. 0. W. 
Fremantle (Deputy Master of ate Mmt), Mr. 
Samuel Montague, M p., and Mir Chapman. 

Biology (from bios, life, and logo#, a word) 
has two meanings. Strictly it is, as its deriva¬ 
tion implies, the science that deals with living 
bodies. In this sense the word includes the 
sense of all facts and generalisations as to 
plants and animals. But in the schools and 
universities, and in text-books, B., usually pre¬ 
fixed by the word genet al, has come to mean the 
study of certain typical forms of living things;’ 
the study of certain special plants and animals 
that we characteristic examples (i).nf special 
groups of the two kingdoms of living beings, 


their general approval and support. On April 
27th me Times published an interesting 
article on the subject under the heading ‘‘From 
the Midlands to the Sea,” wherein the “Tong-J'eit 
want ” of some such outlet for the heavy goods 
of the Black Country was set forth. It appears 
that the rate for hardware from Birmingham to 
London, Liverpool, and Hull averages about 23s. 
per ton, wheieas it is claimed that by the new 
waterway the co^t to Bristol or Cardiff would 
be a maximum inclusive charge of 14s. The 
grain and timber rates between Liverpool and 
•Birmingham are 13s. rod. and 15s. per ton re¬ 
spectively, whereas the canal rates from the 
Bristol Channel would average about 6s. Of 
the 3,000,000 tons carried annually to and from 
the Midlands about 75 per cent, pass over the 
rails between Hull, Liverpool, and London, so 
that the saving which mignt be effected by the 
canal beconCis fairly obvious. The following’ 
are the engineering difficulties and proposals :— 
Between Birmingham aifd the Bristol Channel 
there eXSsts a waterway in four sections: (r)The 
Worcester and Birmingham Canal, 30 m. in 
length, 33 ft. wide, and 44 ft. deep, with locks 
only 7 ft. wide; (2) the river Severn from 
Worcester to Gloucester, 30 m. in length, navi¬ 
gable by weirs and locks, arm with a minimum 


groups ol the two kingdoms ol living beings, (3) the Woucester and Berkeley i>hip ‘_anal, 
' (a) of the general lines along which the evolu- from Gloucester to Sharpness, 17 m. in length, 
tion of Jiving things has gone. For detailed with a depth of 28 ft.; (4) the estuary of the 
description of B. see ed. '86. Consult leading Severn leading from the Sharpness Docks, 


aeogwick s " JKUementary 1 ext-hjook ol zoo- enlargement ot tne Worcester and rirnungliam 
logy,” Avelings “General Biology,” G. B, Canal would allow 200-ton vessels to navigate 
Howes' “Atlas of Elementary Biology.” For the entire course, and enable lighters of larger 


larger generalisations Herbert Spencer’s “ Prin- tonnage to ply between Birmingham and Sharp- 
cipfes of Biology.” tjiess. The proposals include the necessary 

Btfefg, Miration of. The passage of birds work on this portion, the substitution of a 
from one country to another, or from one part hydraulic incline for many of the present locks 
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te widen, straighten** and deepen where re- and the majority ofthe lumber ait in the Houtte 
quired, the alteration -of bridges and tunnels, of Lords* See Peerage. 
iihd the provision -of further quay accommod# Bishop of Guildford. See Earle. 

tion. To obviate the tidal difficulties at Sharp- Bishop Of London’s Fund, The. Instituted 

ness, it is further proposed to construct a tidal (1863) for a term of ten years, as a means of 
basin further down th^Severn ht Shepperdine, helping to provide for the spiritual wants of ■ 
connecting this with the Sharpness Docks by «• London end its suburbs. In the ten years 
lock and ship canal 25 ft, deep andP'ijs ft. wi.de. ending Dec. 31st, 2873, from the foundation of 
It is estimated that with a capital 01 000,000 the fund, was subscribed; and it was 


and the majority of the 
of Lords* See Feerag 


the fund, £i6fS&)9 was subscribed; and it was 
determined, at the cemmencementof 1874, that 
the fund should be continued as a permanent 
diodeSbiv institution for the following objects: 
—(j) Missionary cletfflk to Work under the 
bishop’s control, ana to be ebnfined in their 


it is estimated that with a capital Of /a,000,000 the fund, £^6fl^og was subscrifa 
all this work could be done, and the Worcester determined, at the commencemt 
and Birmingham Canal Co. could be bought up, the fund should be continued t 
and then there .would hejm ample margin. It diodeSbif institution for the foil 
is proposed to form a Pufeae Trust, borrowing at —(1) Missionary cletffk to Wi 
3J per cent, on the rates of Birmingham, bishop’s control, andro be cbi 
Worcestet, and Gloucester. The project has work to particular parishes; 
been well pushethdurmg the year. It was an- readers, mission women, and oth 
nounced in May that the Worceiter Chamber of (3) The housing of the clergy; < 
Commerce appioved theschemeypandduring the school buildings; (5) In special c 
same month, at a meeting of the committee, it towards endowment; (6) Church 
was reported that the Worcester ariWbirming- (7) Generally such other object 
’ham portion of the scheme would not mmeed found desirable to promote froi 
an outlay of £600,000. In the Engineer of yune It is estimated that some ,£$o,c 
24th appeared a lengthy article on tbe subject, will be wanted to meet the 1 
with maps. In July the committee of the Bir- needs of the diocese. Offices, 
mingham Corporation went over the route by S.W. President, the Lord Bish 
steamer, and then they were told it was in- Secretaries, Messrs. E. Thomto 
tended to reduce the 58 locks over the course Nelson. 

between Worcester and Birmingham to 13. On Bishop Suffragan Of Londor 
Nov. 25th a ’deputation from the Provisional Bishopric %t Wakefield, be 
Committee waited on the Corporation Committee, Bishops, List Of English. Se< 
led by the Hon. Philip Stanhope, M.P., and Bishops, Terms relating t 
presented a statement in favour of the scheme a term sometimes ifpplied tp 
being carried out by a Public Trust. Bishop’s Charge, tMfe^nstructio! 

Birmingham and Trent Canal. A new 

scheme is now under consideration—-vi2S$fco con- ’ 8 

nect Birmingham with the river Trent by means di°cese, and disneideW the Caj 
of a short canal 80 ft. wide, and to widen and Chancellor is ^ the lu 

dredge that river to the point at which the dioceses Consistory •. ourts jar 
Lower Trent navigatiotticommences, the traffic Bishops commissaries. -’Bishfl 
to be carr’ed on bv fleets of barges drawn by {«rier.addressed by a bishop to 


school buildings; (5) In special cases assistance 
towards endowment; (6) Church building; and 
(7) Generally such other objects as it may be 
found desirable to promote from time to time. 
It is estimated that some ,£50,000 per annum 
will be wanted to meet the curient annual 
needs of the diocese. Offices, 46a, Pall Mall, 
S.W. President, the Lord Bishop <jf London ; 
Secretaries, Messrs. E, Thomtou and John E. 
Nelson. 

Bishop Suffragan of London. See Earle* 
Bishopric uf Wakefield. See Wakefield. 
Bishops, List of English. See Cathedrals. 
Bishops, Terms relating to. Bishoppiag, 

a term sometimes applied tp Confirmation. 
Bishop's Charge, tlffi .instructions of a bishop 
to the cleigy and laityaf his Visitation <v.t»/ra). 


diocese, and dispensesrtfre 
of a short canal 80 ft. wide, and to wilien and ®? B hop's ChanceUor is»the jiidge. In large 
dredge that river to the point at which the £'.°? e9e , s Consistory. Cowts-lt* held by the 
Lowei Trent navigatiotticommences, the traffic Bishops commissaries. '^Bishop’s Pastoral,-a 
to be carr’ed on by fleets of barges drawn by j®ttereaddressed by a btshop to the clergy and 
tugs. It is stated tliat the Marquis of Anglesey °f h i, s . diocese on same special occasion, 

has navigation right%for 20 miles over a stretch Bishops Bing, worn bySSU bishops, signifies 
of the Trent, with free access to the German £. ls -* S £ lrltu ^F m £I na! ’ e tc i ^ II t ■ Bishop?» 
Ocean, and that his lordship is willing to make "imtation, the SBfhimons to meet their bishop 
over these rights to a new company. In effect issued to hi% clergy and laitf. (fhe canonical age 


over these rights to a new company. In effect issued 1 
the scheme would give Birmingham a water- l0 L“V; 
way 7 ft. to S ft. deep, and 80 ft. wide at least, 
to the North Sea. Jft is estimated that, at the aa J“tor, 
rate ol 8i>. per ton, the new con\pauy would be u ?. “ ls . 
able to convey goods to and from the estuary “■ 1 e P ls 
(170 miles) in twenty-four hours, the saving of . t j ai 
carriage rates being very great At the end of Eli 1 * 11 
’87 part of the capital had been subscribed, and ~ leot > a 
work had commenced. a * 

. Birmingham, King Edward’s School. See 

Public bcHOOts. # whosp 

Bishop, A (Grehk eptskopos, an overseer), by hj& 
claims to be the representative of an institution prieSt'i 
founded by the aphstles, and continued in, assist 1 
unbroken chain to the present time. His place vincial 
is the highest in the threefold order of bishops, bi6liop, 
priests, and deacons, and he is at thfjhead of the* Suffrug 
clergy within his didcese, And iafmibject only" as bish 
to his archbishop. In the Church of England be Bism 
is elected fat present a puiedqr mality) by his of easti 
fdean and chapter on the nomination or the former! 


his see. .Bishops 
> meet their bishop 
1 (The canonical age 
hop is thirty years-) 
SB Of. Bishop Co- 

* . . . _ 1^. «L \ T 


for the consecration of, al.ishop is* thirty years-) 
Bishops, Various 'Kinds Of. Bishop Co¬ 
adjutor, one appointed Ur-assistanbther bishop 
111 his diocese. Biahop, Colonial, may perform 
all episcopal functions in the United Kingdom, 
but has*110 jurisdiction. Bishop Designate, a 


b&en also elected to his bishopric byhis dean 
awl‘ chapter, but who la not yet installed. 
Bishop in FartiMs, a titular bishop (v. infra). 
whose diocese or title is in a 'country peopled 
by heathens or heretics. Bishop Suffragan, a 
prieSt appointedjand‘Consecrated as bishop to 
assist a metropolitan in his work. The pro¬ 
vincial bfcsbfeps, kflp their relation to the arch¬ 
bishop, are sometimes, but erroneously, called 


d$pR*%onsist in ordaining priests and deacons, 
jjfcfmsmg curates, con secrati ngc h u r ches/v isi t- 
Wg his clergy and laity, conducting Confirms- 

tlftnt! onri __l _ _• •_ 1 _ 


sion. See Colonies of European Powers. 

- Bismarck - Schonhausen, Count Herbert 

V 0 H, son of Prince Bismarck, b. at Benin Deb. 


.London, and minister'it the Hague. He sits 
in the Reichstag as one of the members for 
.Schleswig-Holstein, and is the head of the 
German Foreign Office. Recently, Count H. 
vonBiamarck has been created a Privy Coun- 
. ctjlor with the title oi Excellency. 

IUks arck-St^hohattsen, OHo Sdaaxdlao- 

peifi, Prince; created Count September i6lh, 
16&5, and Prince (FOrst) von Bismarck, March 


’“Mark “ (Brandenburg) at Schfluliauseii) April 
tat, 1815. He led AAmewhat tempestuous 
youth, in the course orwhich he studied and 
Fought duels at the universities of Gottingen 
and Greifswald, spent some time in the army, 
and subsequently settled down as a country 

t entleinan, managing the family estates ana 
ischarging the office of inspector of dykes. 

"D—...wbV ll. * 1 1 


' <*846) & member of the Provincial Diet of 
Saxony, and of the Prussian Diet, in which he 
first attracted attention by his fiery speeches 
, in defence of the old monarchical party. During 
tne revolutionary period of 1848 the services 
. he rendered in the public debates to the Con¬ 
servative cause so impressed the Prussian 
Ministry that he suddenly found a diplomatic 
career opened to hirtf. The representation of 
Prussia in the Diet of the old German Bund 
at Frankfort falling vacant, the Premier in- 
, traduced Herr von Bismarck to the King, 
who, not without misgiving, appointed him 
\ to that important post. Here he remained 
/ for several years; discharging the arduous 
duties of his office with an ability which won 
for him the admiration of the Prussian court. 
The remarkable series of private despatches 
which he addressed to the Prussian Premier, 
and which have recently been given to the 
. world, are models ordiplomatic skill and state¬ 
craft Austria was then all-powerful in the 
German Bund; and, supported by nearly all 
the other German'states, had systematically 
prevented Prussia frogi exercising that influ¬ 
ence in the counsels Sr the Confederation to 
which, from her position as by far the greatest 
of the purely German states, she*was justly 
entitled. From the time of Bi smarck’s appear¬ 
ance, however, the voice of Prussia ‘began to 
liaye increasing weigh*. The successful audacity 
with which he checkmated Austrian Intrigue at 
Frankfort was the source of constant irritation 
at Vienna, and naturally tended to produce 
some estrangement between the Austrian ahd 
, Prussian courts. Herr von Bismarck was sent 
as ambassador to St. Petersburg (1859-6-.,). 


Where Napoleon III, -was then in the plenitude 
©f his power, Five months later he was sum*. 
, moned to Beilin, and lfiade First Minister of the 
Prussian Crown. The first ten years after Herr 
' von Bismarck assumed power-are amongst the 
»most remarkable in modern European histoiy. 

, Within that brief period he had humbled the 
, -' Austrian empire, destroyed the French empire, 
ahd created the new German empire. He 
remodelled the map of Europe, dismembering 
Derunark and France. He enlarged the fron¬ 
tiers of Prussia by file annexation of various 
• provinces, including the dominions of three 
dtafinifaea German princes; and succeeded in 
‘ placing Germany, which had previously been 


the weakest and least»res»ected of the great 
owers, at the head of all the states of Europe. 
[is first task as Minister President was, how¬ 
ever, one from which a statesman of leas reso¬ 
lution and of less firm belief in the rights of 
the Crown, might w<Sl have recoiled. ,The 
Chamber of Deputies had refused to pass the 
military budget, as it demanded increased 
grants, which were required to carry out the 
reorganisation of the army in accordance with 
the ideas of the King. Inc House uniformly 
refused these supplies, and for several sessions 
heated debates and violent scenes, in which 
the Minister President and the Liberal leaders 
were the principal antagonists, were of con¬ 
stant occurrence. In spite of the rejection of 
the budget by the Chamber the Government 
spent the monfy, and the House threatened Von 
Bismarck with impeachment for violating the 
Constitution. In the midst of this quarrel a 
Congress of all the Princes of Germany was 
invited to meet at Frankfort to reorganise the 
German Bund ; but the King of Prussia, by 
advice of his minister, refused to appear ; ana 
the project, although discussed and approved 
by five-sixths of the German sovereigns, came 
to nothing. The German Bund having, at 
Herr von Bismarck’s instigation, resolved to 
invade the Elbe duchies in support of the 
claims of the Duke of Augustenburg, /Fusiria, 
Prussia and Saxony, were intrusted with the 
execution of the task; and a war broke out in 
1864 with Denmark, resulting in the loss to 
her of the duchies of Schleswig-Holstein and 
Laue|$iurg. Instead of giving them up to the 
Duke, Yon Bismarck, now created Count, deter¬ 
mined, if possible, to annex them to Prussia. 
The Austrian and Saxon troops were recalled, 
and the quarrel eventually led (in 1866) to a war 
between Prussia and Austria, who was joined 
by Bavaria, Hanover, Hesse Cassel, Hesse 
Darmstadt, and Nassau.,,The arms of Prussia 
were victorious: Austria suffered a crushing 
defeat at Sadowa (K6niggr&tz), in Bohemia. 
Hanover and the South German states were 
likewise vanquished ; and the war, which was 
over in seven weeks, led to the treaty of 
Nikolsburg, by which Austria was perma¬ 
nently excLuded from the^ierman Bund, and 
Hanover, Nassau, Hesse-Cassel, and Frankfort, 
as well as Schleswig-Holstein and Lanenburg, 
were annexed to Prussia; and the North Ger¬ 
man Confederation, with Prussia at its head, 
was established in place of the old Bund, while 
with fiie South German states an offensive and 
defensive alliance was concluded, giving the 
King of Prussia supreme command of ail their 
troops in time of war. Of the North German 
Bund Count von Bismarck was created Chan¬ 
cellor, and President of the Federal Council. In 
addition to these successes in consideration 
of which the Prussian House of Deputies 
passed a bill of indemnity, forgiving his former 
breaches of the Constitution, Count von Bis¬ 
marck obtained 'great popularity for creating 
a representative branch of the new Federal 
Government,"on the basis of manhood suffrage. 
The Diet, which first assembled in 1867, con¬ 
sisted of delegates representing a nation of 
39,000,000 Germans, Napoleon III., jealous 
of the growing power of Prussia, attempted to 
obtain some compensation for France by the 


annexation of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
which Holland had consented to cede to him. 
But in this scheme the French Emperor was 
thwarted, chiefly by the energetic attitude ox 


Count von Bismarck rand in the end the Duchy 
Was declared neutral territory, arid the forti¬ 
fications of the capital Were demolished. In 
1868 Count von Bismarck withdrew for some 
months from active public life, but he was in 
power again before the end of the year. Al¬ 
ready for some time the biography of Count 


through which he had conducted Germany, he 
was destined to lead her shortly through greater 
events still: notably fey‘the iafeat of the French 
in 1870, the dispute growing out of the offer of 
the crown of Spain to Prince Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern. The King of Prussia, as the head of 
the family, had consented to his acceptance 
of the honour, afterwards revoked. After a 
campaign Consisting of an untftoken series of 
victories, largely due to the strategiegeuius of 
. Count von Moftke (q.v.), King William was 


. Count von Moftke (q.v.), King William was 
able, through his Chancellor, to dictate terms 
of peace to his helpless assailant. Of the events 
iu Punce Bismarck’s life subsequent to the 
Franco-German war, it may be mentioned that 
he presided at the Congress of Serlin (1878), 
the Berlin Conference (1880), and the Congo 
or Colonial Conference (1884). In his domestic 
legislation Prince Bismarck has been far less 
loituj*ate than in his diplomatic negotiations. 
In his economical policy, after beginning as 
a Fice Trader he has become a Protectionist. 
He first largely reduced the customs tariff, 
and ten years later imposed heavier duties than 
ever. While he thus alienated the Liberals, 
his May Laws, interfering to an unwise'extent 
with tbe religious libertyrof the Catholic priest¬ 
hood, led to a long and bitter struggle with the 
Roman Church, and made all its adherents his 
bitter enemies. Equally unfortunate was his 
policy with regard to the Social Democrats, 
his Draconic measures against whom have 
produced the profuandest discontent among 
the woiking classes of the largv cities. Tbe 
measures he has sanctioned'against the Polish 
settlers in the eastern provinces of Prussia, 
formerly belonging to Poland, savour of 
harshness. In the course of his career Prince 
Bismarck has given utterance to expressions 
which have since become familiar in ev^ry 
civilised tongue. In the heat of the contro¬ 
versy with the Catholics he once said, “Weshall 
never go to Canossa ”; but, like the Emperor 
Henry IV. to Pope Hildebrand (Gregory VII., 
the Great), he nas since found it expedient) 
to send an ambassador to the Vatican (Feb. 
1886), and to repeal the harshest portion of the 
May Laws. He had previously (Dec. 31st, 
1885) received the decoration of the Order of 
Christ from the Pope. Prince Bismarck is 
often called the man of “ iron and blood," 
because in one *of the first speeches he de 
liyered as Minister President (in iS6a) he 
said that “it was not by speeches and majority 1 
votes that the great questions of the time 
would be settled, but by trott and blood." 
The Danish, the Austro-German and the 
Franco-German wars form a significant com¬ 
mentary on this expression. Other phrases 
attributed to him are that “Wight goes before 
Right," the definition of a journalist as “a 
|inan who has failed in his profession in life." 
Tfnd many others. Prince Bismarck’s name 
recently been very prominently before the 
P“ 9 Ilc mind in connection with the new Triple 
between Germany, Austria, and Italy, 1 
winch is understood to be directed against a 


possible alliance between Russia and Vtaae* 
against the German Powers The terms of the 
Triple Alliance were arranged at a personal 
interview between Prince Bismarck and SKffWdr 
Crispi in October last, and embrace among 
other things the invasion of France by Italy * 
in certain eventualities. A few months ’ago 
Europe was profoundly moved by the official 
statement in a Berlin paper that during Sin 
interview between. Prince Bismarck and the 
Tzar, orethe latters return from Copenhagen to 
St . Petersburg, the German Chancellor informed 
His Majesty that he hM been (he dupe of some 
Orleans clique, who had forged a diplomatic 
correspondence and forwarded it to the Tzar, 
the object of which was to show that Prince 
Bismarck was intriguing against Russia in Bul- 

f aria. Of the extensive literature on Prints* 
iamarck the chief original sources in Ger¬ 
man are Poschinger’s edition of Prince Bis¬ 
marck’s Frankfort Letters and Despatches! 
his Correspondence, by Kdppen; his Political 
Life and Labours, and his Speeches, by Hahn j 
his Biography, by Hezekiel, and the works 
of M. Busch entitled “ Bismarck and his 
People.” There is an excellent English work, 
“Prince Bismarck,” by Mr. Charles Lowe. Two 
attempts have been made on the Chancellor's 
life: the first by a lunatic named Blind, on 1 
May 7th, 1866, at Berlin; and the second on 
July 13th, 1874, by Kullmann, at Kissingen. 

Bissao and CasaSnanza. Portuguese sta¬ 
tions on west coast , of Alrica, between Gambia 
and Sierra Leone. Area 26 sq. m., pop. 9,282. 
See Colonies of European Powers. 

BJdmson, BJ Omsiderne, N orwegian novelist, 
dramatist, and poet, b. December 8th, 1832, 
at Kvikne. Educated «t the University of 
Christiania. Here his literary career began. 
After "managing the Bergen theatre for two 
years (1857-39), during which period A me and 
nis drama Halts //ttlda appeared, he became 
co-editor of the Christiania Ajtenblad. In i860 
BjOrnson travelled in Denmark, Germany and 
Italy, returning to No-way the'foUowing year. 
Edited the Norsk FolJteblad (1866). Since then 
BjOroson has lived much abroad Of late years 
he has taken an actiye part in the political 


On one occasion Bjornson challenged King 
Oscar; but the challenge was not accepted. 
Most of BjOrn son's tales have been translated 
.into English. The best known are those deal¬ 
ing with Norwegian life: “ Arne," “ Synnoeve- 
Solbakken," “Ovmd,” “The Fisher Maiden,” 
“A Happy Boy,” etc., etc. His play The 
Gauntlet has also been recently translated. 

Black Friday, the 11 th of May, 1 866, the ddy 
on which the great commercial panic of that 
year was at Its height. 

Black-Letter salats' Days. See Days of 

Commemoration! ■ 

Black Monday, Jupe x8th, 1885: so called in 
consequence of the defeat sustained by Mr. 
Gladstone by the adverse vote on the budget. 
This term has also been applied go Monday. 
Feb. 8th, 1886, in consequence of the riots at 
the West End. The name has at various times 
been given to other memorable Mondays from 
the fourteenth century onwards. The term is 
also used to designate the last Monday of 
vacation before school meets. 

Black Rod, Gentleman Usher of the. An 

officer of the House ot Lords (.q.v.) appointed 
by the Crown, who assists at the introduction 
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cell's annual 
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- of peers, has charge of the arrangements tor 
■ the maintenance of order below the bar, near 

the Throne, and in the strangers’ gallery, and 
; ' who Summons the Commons -whenever their 
attendance is required in the House of Peers, 
•When he, or his deputy, the Yeoman Usher, 
performs the last-mentioned duty, h$ knocks 
.thrice at the door of the House of Commons 
with his rod of office ; and on being announced 
and admitted, “ commands" the immediate 
,#ttendance of the honourable House r if Her 
Majesty is personally present in the House 
of Peers, but only “ desires ” their immediate 
attendance if they are to wait upon the LordB 
Commissi oners. The present holder of the 
office is Admiral Hon. Sir J. R. Drummond, 
G.C.B. 

Blade Sea Conference, The, was a Con¬ 
ference of the European Powers called to meet 
in London in January 1871, in consequence of 
h declaration by Russia that she “ denounced ” 
her contract in the Treaty of Paris 1856, with 
regard to the navigation of the Black Sea. By 
this Treaty, formed at the close of the Crimean 
-war, the Black Sea had been madia neutral 
territory, and Russimhad ceded her right to 
keep armed vessels upon it. Owing to the 
Franco-German war, France failed to attend 
until the following March, when the Treaty of 
London was framed, ’which deneutralised the 
Black Sea. 

Black, William, novelist, b. at Glasgow 
1841. Commenced his career as a journalist, and 
■was successively connected with the London 
Morning Star (acting as special Correspondent 
during the war between Prussia and Austria 
in i860), and the Daily News (of which he was 
assistant editor). He is the author of “A 
Slaughter of Heth,” “A Princess of Thule,” 
** Madcap Violet, "etc. 

Blackmars New Bailway Bridge. This 

new bridge arid the new station, St. faul’s, in 
Queen Victoria Street, were opened for public 
use without ceremony May 10th, 1886. The 
London, Chatham, & Dover Railway Company 
have therefore now four City stations—Ho) born 
Viaduct,Snow Hill, Ludgate Hill, and St. Paul’s 

- —served by seven lines over the new and four 
over the old bridges. For description of the 
new bridge see cd. ’87. 

Blackie, John Stuart, b. at Glasgow, 1809; 
eon of a banker at Aberdeen; appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of Humanity at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen (184a), and Professor of Greek in the, 
" University of Edinburgh (1851). Author of a 
number 01 poems and prose works, of which 
the most popular, perhaps, is “Self-Culture.” 
An unconventional style, with ready wit, cha¬ 
racterise the Professor both as a lecturer and 
a writer. He retired from his professorial 
.duties in *882. 

BlackwaJl Tunnel. As far back as 1882, 
amongst the plans before the Metropolitan 
Board ctf Works ■ towards a settlement of the 
Vexed question of providing communication 
across the Thames below London Bridge, was 
a tunnel between Blackwall and the vicinity 
of Greenwich and Woolwich. In 1884 Parlia¬ 
ment rejected the scheme, but the pressure of 
phblic opinion became so great that, although 
the Tower Bridge works (which see) had been 
commenced, in August 1886 the Board de- 
„, termined that another year should not pass 
’ without another effort being made to carry out 
semvifeubway scheme. On a vote the Black- 
wall site was chosen in preference to another 


at Shadwell which was proposed, and,the bill 
accordingly lodged for the session of 1887. In 
Bringing up the bill for the fldal decision of the 
Board, on December 10th, 1886, Mr. Seiway, 
chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, saui 
it was not expected tfiafc- the tunnel an (^ap¬ 
proaches would chst more than a million and 
a MLij and it would not be traversed by tram- 
cars. (For the provisions of this bill see ed. '87.) 
The Board's bill passed through both Houses 
of Parliament in the ordinary way during the 
session of ’87, the third tending taking place 
in the Lords on July 28th. The annual report 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, published 
later in the year, gives an official description of 
the new artery .beginning on the north opposite 
the East India Docks, and on the south opposite 
the Greenwich workhouse, the land«srays being 
partly covered and partly open. Towards the 
end of the year (Nov. 16th) it was stated that t 
the Metropolitan Board of Works intend next' 
session to apply ior a bill empowering them 
to construct a new tunnel instead of the one 
authorised by the Act of’87. It is contemplated 
to make the tunnel more to the west. 

“ Blackwood’s Magazine ” (2s. 6 d.), founded 
1817. Conservative in politics, it includes in 
its pages original articles and reviews on the 
social and political questions of the day, pol ices 
of travels, biographies and subjects of general 
interest, with a serial novel. Amongst the con¬ 
tributors to its pages have been Prof. Wilson 
(Christopher North), De Quincy, Lord Lytton, 
George Eliot, and other distinguished writers. 

Blaine, James Gillespie, American states¬ 
man; b. at West Brownsville, Penn., ’30. 
Educated at Washington Coll., where he gra¬ 
duated with distinction. He was for a short 
time Professor of Mathematics in the Kentuek j 
Military School, but subsequently became edUor 
of the Portland Daily Advertiser. Mr. 11 . m>ko 
his marriage (’53) has \esided in Augusta, 
Maine, and (’58-62) was a prominent member 
of the legislature of that State. In ’62 he was 
elected to Congress, and was Speaker of the 
House of Representatives (’69-74). In ’76, ’80, and 
'84 he was an unsuccessful Republican candi¬ 
date for the Presidency. On the last occasion 
Mr. B. polled 4,845,032 popular votes to 4,9x0,975 
recorded for Mr. Cleveland (q.v.); but of the 
electors’ votes in the several States he polled 
only 182 against Mr. C.'s 219. Mr. B. lost the 
election through the opposition of a section of 
his own party known as the “Mugwumps” 
(see American Political Parties). Mr. B. 
is the author of “Twenty Years in Congress.” 
He is*a confirmed Protectionist. 

Bland Act. See Bimetallism. 

Blantyre. A mission-station in Africa, 
founded in 1876 under aqgpices of Estab¬ 
lished Church of Scotland, situated on high¬ 
lands between Lake Shirwa and Shire river. 
Is becoming the centre of much independent 
British settlement and trade. Progress rapid. 
Already has longer and better roads than exist 
in the old Portuguese colonies on the coast. 
Communications by steamers up Zambesi and 
Shir6, and by nqwly opened overland route to 
Quilhmane. See Nyassa, Zambesi, etc. 

Block System. See Railway Signalling. 

Bloemfontein. Cap. Orange Free State (q.v.). 
“Blue Books” are the official reports, 
papers and documents printed for Government, 
and laid before the Houses of Parliament. 
They are uniformly stitched up in dark blue 
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paper wrappers. Germany, white; France, yel¬ 
low ; Italy; green; %ala, red j Portugal, white. 

Blue Ribbon. Gospel Temperance Mov8- 
ment. An unsectanan Mission to promote 
Christianity and total abstinence, originated by 
Francis Murphy, in America, where it was 
kndwn as the “ Muiphy Movement” Intro¬ 
duced into this country by William Noble, and 
inaugurated in the Standard Theatre, Shore¬ 
ditch, on Feb. ioth, 1878. The title of “Blue 
Ribbon Army " (the last word of the title was' 
dropped *83), and the MBlue Ribbon" badge 
were adopted, and the work established in the 
Boston Music Hall, where nightly meetings 
have since been held. One million pledge 
cards were issued during the first three years, 
and the movement spread throughout the 
United Kjpgdoin. Missions are conducted in 
all the principal towns. Returns show that 
60 per cent, of converts adheie to (he pledge. 
•In Scotland and Ireland the movement has 
been successfully carried on, and it has been 
extended to the Continent and the Colonies 
with satisfactory results. President, Mr. W. I, 
Palmer, ).P., of Reading. Organ, Gospel Tew - 
1 nice Monthly, Offioea, 134, lloxion Street, N. ; 
Gen. Sec , J. T.'Rae. 

Blumenth&l, Lieufcenant-Gerteral Leon- 
’ yon. A great strategist; b. 1810 at 
• ‘dl-on-the-Oder. He studied at the 
ry Academies of Culm and Berlin. Was 
■■.ivcly appointed Second Lieutenant in 
n Guard (Fusilier Guards) 1827; Adjutant 
to Laiidnehr (1837); Premier Lieutenant of the 
Gcmml Staff (Topographical .Division) 1846; 
pud Captain of the General Staff 1849. He was 
made Chief of the Staff of the Army in Schlcs- 
•\ift Ilolstrin in recompense for his services in 
thru war (1849); Maior in the Grand General 
M ‘ j); Chief of the General Staff of the 
’ ' . irmy Coips against Denmark (1863); 

Cu neral (1864)* Chief of the General Staff 
uif second armv, which invaded Bohemia 
■o' - '), and in 1870 Chief of the General Staff, a 
po-.t he has since held. 

Blunt, Wilfred Scawen, b. at Crabbert Pai k, 
Ci aw U v, '40. Ed ucated at Stoneyhu rst and St. 
Waxy's College, Osaptt, his mother,_ the daugh- 
tet of an English clergyman, having adopted 
the Roman Catholic faith under the influence of 
Caidinal Manning. Attache to the British Em¬ 
bassies at vaiious European Courts (’58-69). 
Married (,’69) Lady Anne Isabella^Nocl, daugh¬ 
ter of tiie Earl of Lovelace. Quitting the 
diplomatic service, he went on a series of ad¬ 
ventitious travels through Spain and Algeria, 
Egypt, the Holy Laud, Mesopotamia, ana the 
Syrian Desert, These adventures are recorded 
in Lady Anne Blunt’s “ Bedouins of the Eu¬ 
phrates.’ Subsequently visited Arabia, and 
published “ The’Future of Islam.” Mr. B. 
-gain visited Egypt, when he championed the 
cause of Arahi. On his .return to England 
Mr. li. stood as Conservative Home Ruler for 
N. Camberwell (’85), when he was defeated by 
Mr .Strong. He has since engaged in the Irian 
5 Nationalist movement. Having taken part in 
1 the prohibited meeting at Woodford, held in 
•connection with the Plan of Campaign, Mr. B. 
was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, 
wj e sentence being confirmed on appeal. His 
jgjuvocaey of the Irish movement has led to his 
Honing adopted as the Radical Candidate fof 
Igreptford, a vacancy caused by the resignation 
up Mr. Evelyn. Mr. B., beside his other works 
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is the author of “Emmets and Bongs,” and “The 
Love Sennets of Proteus." 

Board of Trade Journal A Journal issued 
about the middle of every calendar month. 
Under the authority of the President of the 
Board of Trade. It contains Board of Trade • 
notices, and extracts and translations from the 
official documents pf the Home, Colonial and 
Foreign Governments, relating to changes in 
Customs tariffs, tl\e operation of commercial 
treaties, fluctuations of trade and industry in 
variO»s’parts of, the world, and other valu¬ 
able information 1 of importance to merchants, 
shippers and manufacturers. It can be had 
in London of Messrs. Ewpe & Spottiswoode, 
East Harding Street, Fleet Street, etc.; in 
Edinburgh Of A. & C. Black, and in Dublin 
of A. Thorn & Co,, Abbey Street, The first 
number was issued in August ’86. Price 6<af. 

Board of Trade Returns. See Trade, ’87, 
Boat Race, Oxford and Cambridge. See 
Aquatics, ’87. 

Boehm, Joseph Edgar, R.A., sculptor, of 
Hungarian extraction, and was b. in Vienna 
(1834). JJas resided in England since 1863. 
Was elected R.A. (iSSajS Executed a colossal 
statue o( the Queen (1867), and has produced 
among other works recumbent statues of the 
late Princess Alice and her daughter, and of 
the late Prince Imperial. Executed the statue 
of Lord Beaoonsfiela for Westminster Abbey, and 
has made busts of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, 
and Mr.Ruskin, Nominated Sculptor in-ordinary 
to the Queen (1881). Mr. Boehm was the designer 
cl the Queen’s effigy on the Jubilee coinage 
(tf.v.). His latest Commissions include an 
equestrian statue of the Puke of Wellington for 
Hyde Park Corner, a colossal statue ot the 
Queen for Sydney, a recumbent statue of General 
Gordon for St. Paul's Cathedral, and an effigy of 
the lafe Prince Leopold, in Highland costume, 
for the Albert Chapel, Windsor. 

Boers- See Beuiuamaland, Orange Free 
State, Transvaal, Swaziland, Amatqnga- 
lanii, and Zulu land, and see ed< ’86. 

Bohn’S Libraries. A scries of works—under 
the titles of Bohn's “Standard,” “Classical,” 
“Antiquarian,” “Philosophical,” “Scientific,” 
" EconomteM," “Collegiate,” “Theological," 
“Historical, “Reference,”“Artists,”“Novel¬ 
ists,” and “Illustrated” libraries—consisting 
chiefly of reprints of earlier aud more or less 
standard books, both English and translated. 
Mr. H. G. Bohn (d, 1884) published the first 
volume in 1846; the series, then numbering 
several hundred volumes, was, on his retire¬ 
ment from business in 1864, bought by Messrs. 
Bell & Daldy (now Bell & Sens), who have 
since increased the number to some 700 vols. 

Bokhara. A Russian vassal state in Central 
As a attached to the province of Turkestan, 
Although the area of Bokhara is only 100,000 
square miles, or one-fifteenth the whole Central 
Asian region conquered since xS6o by Russia, 
its population is 3,000,000, or one-third the 
entire total. The city of Bokhara (pop. 70,000) 


Asia. The campaigns conducted bv the Russian 
generals Tchernaieff, Romanovsky and Kauf¬ 
man n between i860 and 4870 brought the 
khanate into great prominence. After Russia 
had captured Samarcand and reduced Bokhara 
to its present proportions, public interest in 
it subsided. During the Kltivan expedition 
(1873), Bokhara maintained a friendly attitude, 
but afterwards the Ameer became cold and 
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exclusive -until 1878, when Kaufmann sent a 
mission to demand permission for the passage 
tt&teugb Bpkb&ra of the army intended to pene- 
„;tegte tjo Cabul and attack the English in India. 
Ifrom this period evety pietext was employed 
to break down the quasi hostility of Bokhara. 
What little power was left the khanat*lapsed in 
„»SB* by the practical inclosing of the country, 
resulting from the ‘annexation of Merv. The 
Emir (Feh. 9th, r886), gave assurances to the 
Russian mission sent to him that J^e would 
do nothing to hinder the construction tef the 
Merv-Bokhara railway. This the official 7 «r- 
ikeatan Gazette announces will be completed to 
Satnarcaud by 15th. (27th) May, ’88 (see Trans¬ 
caspian Railway). It was announced from St. 
Petersburgh (Jan. 5th) that a town to be called 
“ New Bokhara” or “Alexandria” is to be con¬ 
structed near the existing town of B. The 
Ameer, Mozaffar Eddin, is allowed to maintain 
an army of some 30,000 tioops, which, until 
*88$, were ill trained and badly armed, but are 
now drilled by Russian instructors and fur¬ 
nished with Berdan titles. The large trade 
Which India once carried on with Bekbara has 
now been almost completely absorbed by Russia. 

Bolivia. . A republic, bounded on the north 
by Brazil and Paraguay, south by the Argentine 
Republic and by Peru, and the Pacific on the 
west. It is ruled by a President With a Con¬ 
gress of two chambers, elected in theory by 
universal suffrage, in practice by the army. 
Area 842,739 sq. miles; pop. about 2,000,000. 

Revenue ('87-88)^753,285; expenditure 4895.423 '< 

debt .£4,385,000. Army, fixed at 1,400 in peace, 
'and commanded byeigni genei afs and 1,013 other 
officers, absorbs about two-thirds of revenue. 
There is little to chronicle since 1870, except the 
war with Chili, from 1879 t0 1883 inclusive, in 
which Bolivia was allied with Peru, and a dreary 
record of anarchy and civil war. For Cabinet, 
etc., see Diplomatic. 

Bolometer, an electrical instrument, in¬ 
vented by PiofessomjP. Langley, for measuring 
radiant heat. By its aid very interesting ex¬ 
periments have been made into the ultra-red 
rays of the spectrum (see Nature, Nov. 3,1881). 

Bombay. See India; and for Ministry, etc., 
#ee Diplomatic. * 

Bonaire. Otherwise Buen Ayre (q.v.) 

BonapartistB. See French Political 
Parties. 

Boniteur, Rosa, d. of a talented French 
artist, was b. at Bordeaux 1822. Her artistic 
stud^en were directed by her father, mid her 
first two pictures, “ CheVres et Moutona,” and 
“Let Deux Lapins,” which were exhibited in 
’41, attracted much attention. In ’55 “ The 
Haymaking Season in Auvergne ” was hung 
at the Universal Exposition in Pans, and m 
the same year she sent the “Horse Fair" to the 
French Exhibition in London, where it was the 
Centre oi attraction for the season. In '80 the 
Leopold Cross was bestowed on Mile B. by the 
■King of the Belgians, and at the Siege of Paris 
the Ci own Prince of Prussia directed that her 
residence should be left unmolested. She 
exhibited (’do) “A Foraging Party ” (last year 
shown in Mr. McLeans gallery), and “On 
the Alert” at. the Antwerp Academy, having 
been admitted a member of the Institute of 
Antwerp ’(’68). As a painter of horses, Rosa 
Bonheur has had few rivals. A fine specimen 
of her work is hung in the National Gallery. 

tommy. Rev. Thomas George, F.R.S., 
D. Sc., Lamb., LL.D., F.S.A., Fellow and 


FfcLfflttl's ANNUAL CYCLOPJbtA, 18S8. l&r? 

hen Kaufmann sent a I formerly Tutor of St, John's, Cambridge, Pro- 


Society and tile Mieeialogkal Society of 
London ; Hon. Treasurer of the Philosophical 
CJub. He has carried on numerous researches 
in Fetro'ogy, especially the microscopic struc¬ 
ture of rocks. He is a Lecturer at the Royal 
Institution, a large contributor to Cassell’s 
“Picturesque Europe,” and a constant contri¬ 
butor to the Quarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society and the Geological Magazine 

BottZe. Name given to the priests of Buddha 
in China, Burman, Japan, etc. They live in 
monasteries, and are unmarried. There are 
also female bonzes, who resemble mins. 

Book Trade. Statistics published in the 
Publishers Circular (London: .Sampson, Low 
& C° ) °i new books, and leprmtsol pi eviou^Jy’ 
published books for the past eleven years, ? are 
as follows:— •’/ 1 


Year. 

New 

New 

Y-atr. 

New 

New 

Books. 

Editions 

Boolth. 

Edition!. 



The following gives the number of newbopk* 
issued duiing 1887 , divided into fourteen 
broad classes : - Th< c-iogy and devotion., 680 ; 
Education and philology, 582 ; Juvenile nooks, 
439; Fiction anil minor fiction, 762; ^urisptu- 
dcnce. 73; Political economy and commerce, 
113; Arts, sciences, and ijlustra ted books, 115 ; 
Books ol travel, 227; Hreiory, biography, etc., 
394 ; Poetry and the drama, 82 ; Yem -books ana 
serials (in vols.), 302 j Medi'-ine aud surgery, 
133; Belles-lettres, 140; Miscellaneous (includ¬ 
ing pamphlets), 368 —total, 4,410. A list of 
all the books issued by the London pub¬ 
lishers, and those Scotifish, Irish and pro¬ 
vincial publishers whose books bear also a 
London imprint, is published every month in 
the Bookseller (fid.), and fortnightly in the 
Publishers' Circular (3d.). Consult al^o 7 he 
Best Booksf by Mr. W. Swan Sonnetisehein, 
containing prices, sizes, publishers’ names, aud 
j dates of the first and last editions of each hook. 

Booth, Edwin, American tragedian, b. hear 
Baltimore. 1833. lie was early trained to the 
stage by nis lather, who was also a distin¬ 
guished actor. In ’51 he played Richard Ill. 
lor his father, Who was prevented by illness 
frorft sustaining the patt. ‘Mr. Booth visited 
England in ’6r, and again in '81, when with 
Mr. Irving (o.v.) he alternately played Othello 
and I ago. As a tragic actor Mr. B. has had 
few*rivals. He has devoted .himself almost 
exclusively to the impersonation of leading 
Shakespearian chaft-aoters. In ’83 he played with 
great success both at Berlin and Hamburg. 
Mr. B. commenced in ’68 the erection of the 
theatre in New York which hears his name, and 
in which he sunk a considerable fortune. 

Booth, Rev. William, better known as 
i “ General ” Booth, the founder of the Salvation 
Army, -was b. at Nottingham, 1829, Entered 
the Methodist New Connexion Ministry '30. 
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Me resigned, however, when the Conference 
1 of that body m ’61 desired him to settle down 
to regular circuit work, as he preferred that 
of an evangelist Amongst those who never 
attended a place of worship at all. In *65 he 
established in the Eltet End of London the 
Christian Mission, out of winch grew the great 
organisation known as the Salvstitn Army, 
which has not only invaded almost every town 
of England and Wales, but has sent missionary 
contingents into various foreign countries, 
General B. is the author of “Orders and Regula¬ 
tions for the S. A.” ; and in conjunction with 
Mrs. Booth, Who possesses great powers of 
organisation, has published various other 
works for the guidance ol the members of the 
Army, and for attracting recruits. His eldest 
son is tlie» chief of the staff, and his eldest 
daughter has greatly aided the progress of the 
movement in Switzerland and franc*. Other 
'members of Ids family have also co-operated 
with him in his missionary enterprise; the 
* Clapton Institutions, for the training of both 
men and women officers, respectively being 
under the direction of his thiid son ana second 
and third daughters. Another son is at the 
head of the Colonial contingent of the Army. 

Bordeaux and Narbonne Maritime Canal. 

This pi oject—the Canal des Deux Mers as it lias 
long hten styled—was discussed at the anuual 
meeting of the French Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement oi Science held during the autumn 
of *87 at Toulouse. It is a scheme for making a 
maritime waterway between Bordeaux and Nar- 
bonne, and a company has now been lormed to 
make a preliminaty survey. According to 
their plan the canal would be about 330 miles 
long ttom sea to sea; and, starting fiom the 
western side of Bordeaux, would follow the 
' left bank of the Garonne lor 50 miles, cross the 
river at Castel-Suriasin by an aqueduct, and 
then follow the rig batik of the river to 
Toulouse. Hence to the Mediterranean sea¬ 
board sitNarboune it would proceed by twice 
crossing the Canal du Midi. Theie would he 
3? locks, the fall ranging from so to 30 teet, the 
curves would not be less than those of the 
Suez Canal, viz., fywo feet, and the depth 24 to 
27 feet, arcoidmg to circumstances. A novel 
feature m the enterprise is that the vessels 
would he drawn at a mean speed of seven 
miles an hour by locomotives running on the 
banks. The canal is to be lighted ^iy electricity 
generated from the locomotnes, and the totaJ 
cost is estimated at "£ 36,000,000. This canal 
would save {>80 miles o 1 the journey between the 
' vvt's tern ports of France and the Mediterranean. 

Borneo. From the Sanscrit “ Bhoorni,” 
land. A large ishuid of the Malay archi¬ 
pelago, divided into various States. Estimated . 
. ’total area 290,00# sq. m., ' estimated ,popH 
11,846,000.—Holland claiths as “a possession 
**03.714 Rq, m* of territory on the South t east, 
fejkno west of the island. In reality this 1m- 
Irtiense tract is parcelled out into Various 
, ' native states. Those on the coast are more 
or less under Hutch influence. Of the in- 
I terior little is even known. The principal 
f Dutch settlements are at Bambas, Pontiana, 
jhBanjarmassin, and Koti. On the north-west 
coast is the State of Sarawak j area 40,000 
m., pop. 280,000. It is under British influ¬ 
ence, though not a British dependency, being 
^tailed by an English rajah (H.H. Charles /!' 
^Brooke). North-east of Sarawak is the inde¬ 
pendent Stale of Brunei, or Borneo Proper, a 
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territory of less extent. Beyond it lies British 
North Borneo, area 30,000 sq. m., which is not 
an official dependency, but i* the property of 
an English trading company, to whom a royal 
charter has been granted. Between this and 
the Hutch territories on the east is the native * 
state of Buln, (Political and other details will 
be found under Sarawak, British North 
Borneo, etc.)—Physically, Borneo is one of the 
tnbst attractive portions of the earth’s surface. 
Lofty.n»untains dominate the interior, from 
whiclr descend numerous rivers to water 
the plains, many of them being considerable 
streams. Large! likes are also believed to 
exist. Lying directly under the equator, the 
flora is exceedingly rich and profuse. Probably 
no tropical' forests excel those of Borneo in 
the wealth they hold in their vast recesses. 
The most valuable timbers, dye-woods, scent- 
woods, fruits, spices, drugs, gums, etc,, are 
abundant. The fauna, too, comprises wonder¬ 
ful variety. There are the elephant, rhino¬ 
ceros, wild cattle, bears, deer, the tiger-cat, 
tapir, pig, flying squirrel, oraug-utang, baboon, 
ape, alligator, python, cobra, fhe birds are of 
brilliant plumage; and tven the fish display 
gorgeous and varied colouring. Among mine¬ 
rals are coal, iron, gold, diamonds, antimony, 
quicksilver, etc. The soil is exceedingly 
fertile, and well adapted for the cultivation 
of all tropical products. The principal articles 
exported are sago, *beeswax, edible btrds’- 
nests, camphor, hides, rattans, tortoise-shell, 
cinnabar, tripang, antimony, coal, gold, dia¬ 
monds, pepper, indigo, arrowroot, caoutchouc, 

f utta-percha, spices, drugs and dyes, etc. 

he people belong to various races—Malays, 
Dyaks, Ryans, Negritos, Bugis, and Chinese. 
Tattooed races, Kanowits, Pakatansand others, 
inhabit the interior.—Previous to the advent of 
the Spaniard, Portuguese, and Dutchman in 
these regions, some of the Bornean states had 
attained a high degree of civilisation. The 
wealth of their princes, the splendour of their 
cities, and the extent of their commerce and 
industry, have been described in glowing 
terms. The condition of things seems to have 
been similar to that of India. But under the 
baneful influences just alluded to wealth 
was spoliated, commerce diverted, industry 
checked, and the social prosperity of the 
island destroyed. In Sarawak and in Brunei 
the wise anti philanthropic efforts of Rajah 
Brooke and his successor have done much 
towards restoring ancient prosperity; and 
now it is to be hoped that tne British North 
Borneo Company will contribute towards 
the development of this rich and resourceful 
island. Consult St. John’s “Life in the Forests 
of the Far East,” Wallace’s “Malay Archi¬ 
pelago,” Hatton's "North Borneo,” Penny’s 
“ Ten Years in Melanesia.” 

Boro-Glycande. A chemical compound of 
boracic acid with glycerine, patented by Prof. 
Barff. It consists of glycerine, the water of 
which has been expelled and replaced by anhy¬ 
drous boracic acid, forming a new compound 
which is represented by the formula C 3 H«BQj. 
it is a powerful antiseptic, and being perfectly 
harmless is a most efficient preservative for 
food, its solution in water (1 to 30) is odour¬ 
less and practically tasteless ; oysters opened 
and immersed in such a solution have been 
kept perfectly sweet for many months. When 
a small amount is added to cream, the latter 
undergoes no change in the hottest weather. 
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*nd thus prepared has been sent both to Plants" (in progress). For Gorman students, 
Jamaica and Zanzibar, arriving quite sweet besides the originals of the above translations, 


#r Sbra 4 SllEziffIlflil.’' AsmgitJarkteal custom Haberl&ndt’s **Physiotosi 
V viltue of which the youngest son cs heir to mie”; for specialist# the “ Ha 


sche Pflanzentmato- 


Englahd. In Lambeth, e.g., ther* are said to 
be estates held by this ten ure. 


Bouoicault, Dion, actor and dramatist, b. 
in Dublin 1822. Educated at London University, 
His first important play, London Assurance. 
was brought out at Covent Garden 1841, Mr. 
Boucicault has attained great celebrity as the 


mote than 1,000,000, of whom two-fifths are CDi ury Lane, 1875). During the fi*st runs of 
Mohammedans, two-fifths Russo-Greek, and these popular plays Mr. Boucicault personally 
one-filth Roman Catholic; but the races and took the leading parts. As an actor, hia,■ 
religions are so mixed in the various districts delineation of Irish character is admitted to be' 
that it would be almost impossible to create most telling and humorous. Among his other 
from the medley a single harmonious state of important works were Octoroon (1861), in 
any size. It was expected, none the less, that which the principal feminine part was taken 
the provinces would be difficult tOorule; in- by his wife. It is woithy of remark that, in 
Stead of which, Austria occupied them with deference to public clamour, Mr. Boucicault 
Very little difficulty, and with the exception of a altered the ending of the play— saving the life 
Slight seething in 1882, rapidly quelled, the of the heroine, Zoe. Mr. Boucicault is a most 
*4,000 troops garrisoning the country have had piolific writer; but "Plying Send" (*866), 
*10 serious difficulties to contend with. “After Dark," and "Formosa" (1868), ftiay be 

"Bosphore Igyptlen.” A daily journal, pub- said to be his last most popular productions 
lished ill Fiench at Cairo, whose suppression outside of his Irish plays. M’". Boucicault is 
caused (1885) a serious strain in the diplomatic resident in America, but recently visited this 
relations between the Egyptian and French country, taking part in one of his plays, “The 
governments, and was the occasion for negotia- Jilt," at the Prince's. 

tions between the French and English cabinets. BOUg&ton, George Henry, A.R.A., b. 183 3, 
For detailed account see cd.’86. spent Tn^ early years in studying alternately 

BOflphOrUB. A channel, nineteen miles at New York, London, and Paris. In 1861 lie 
long, connecting the Sea of Marmora with the opened a studio in London, and has since 
Black Sea.' It has no equal in the world for the cruelly resided in that metropolis. His works, 
depth of its bed, and the numerous bays with which have been numerously exhibited at the 
Which its steep clifls are furiowed afford every- Royal Academy and the J'Jational Academy of 
Where such a safe anchorage that the whole New York, include "Winter Twilight,” “The 
channel may be regarded as a continuation 01 Lake of the Dismal Swamp,” "Passing into the 
the roadstead of Constantinople. Men-of-war Shade,” " Coming into Church,” ” Morning 
can approach so close to the shore that they Prayer,” "The Sealed Letter,” "The Idyll ot 
strip the foliage off the trees. The channel is the Birds,” and " The Return of the May/Iowet .” 
defended by a series of strong forts, so well At the exhibition of 18E6 his “Councillors of 
placed and powerfully armed as to r render the Peter the Headstrong ’’ am fitted much notice, 
passage of a hostile fleet practically impossible, Boulanger, George Ernest Jean Marie, 
even without taking into account the strings Fiench Minister of War, was b. at Rennes 
of torpedoes that would bar the waterway 111 (1837). Entered the Military College of St. Cyr 


tune of war. 

Boti ny (ho/nttf, a grass), the study of plants 


(1855), sub-lieutenant (1857). He was sent 
to Algeria, and served under Marshal Ranolon 


organs is Anatomical B. ; that&of the minute at the battle of Turbigo. He obtained his 
■ titletuie of the tissues is Histology. The func- full lieutenancy in *860, and two years later 
tiosa of plants are the subject ot Physiological was promoted tq a captaincy, having in the 
B. The classification of plants is termed interim seep service in Cochin China. In *870, 
Systematic B. Geographical and Geological B. just before’the 'declaratjon^jf war, lie became 
' (Palacphytology) investigate the distribution major. He w‘as withliuzaine at Metz, but, by 


of plants. For detailed description of.B„ see some means, escaped the fate of Bazaine’s 
ed. '86. Consult Sachs' Text Book (Vines, army, and made his way back to Paris. He 
translator), PranU's Botany (Vines, translator), was promoted to a lieutenant-colonelcy by the 
Thome's (B< nnett, translater)j ,De Barys Government of National Defence (Oct. 1870), 
" Vegetative Organs of Phcenogams and Ferns” and fought at Champigny (Nov. 30th to Dec. 

8 fines and Bower, translators), Henfrey's and). While leading his troops against the 
otany (edited by Masters and Bennett), Communists he was wounded. After the sup- 
Hillhouse’s Practical Botany, based on Stras- pression of the Commune his newly attained 
burger, Bow'erand Vines’ Practical Botany. For promotion was quashed by the Grade Revision 
Systematic Botany: Hooker’s Student’s British- Committee, but was restored to him in 1874. 
Flora, BenthamV British Flora. Generally, In *880 he became brigadier-general, as is 
Hooker and Bentham’s "Genera Plantaruni,”«. alleged, through the influence of the Due 
describing 7365 genera of plants. For Commercial d’Aumale, whose name General Boulanger 
purpose^, Thomas Christy’s " New Commercial was, six years later, to strike from the Army 


List. Appointed to the command of the army and under them, two convictions were obtained . * 

• ftf occupation of Tunis, General Boulanger had in December last. In the ouecose a tradesman 
a disagreement with M. Caraleon, the Resident was imprisoned for refusing to supply gods. 
Geuerat^and was, recalled. He then held the and in the other a blacksmith was sent to gacd 
War Grace appointment of Director of the for declining to shoe a horse. The wood had 
Infantry Division, and became Minister of War its origin in the fhet that the system was first 
in (he De Freycmet Cabinet, Jan.' 7th, 1886. applied to Captain Boycott, an Irish landoWner. 
When M. de Freycmet resigned, and was Boyle lectures. In x6gx Robert Boyle, son * 
succeeded by M. Gotjjtet (Dec. 9th, 1886), of the famous Bain of Cork,*Wovided by will 
General Boulanger retained his portfolio; but for the delivery of eight lectures “in vindica- 
on the fall of M. Goblet, Boulanger's name did tion of Natural and Revealed Religion.” The 
not appear in the Cabinet of M. Rouvier. The lecture%are published in book-form after their V 
General was soon after despatched to Clermont- delivery, and have been given of recent years ; 
Ferrand to take comih^nd of an army corps, by^ome of our ablest theologians. 

receiving a great ovation at Bari* on his de- Boyle, Robert Whelan, F.R.S.L., in 
parture. When the Limousin scandal broke early life entered the journalistic profession, 
upon Paris like a thunderclap, it was at one He removed to London, and contributed to , 
time t houf^jt that General B. was implicated; and various journals. He subsequently became 
in an indignant letter denying the accusations assistant sub-editor of a well-known London 
levelled against him Me made some rather free “ daily,” and after several years’ experience in 

• remarks about General Ferron, War Minister, this capacity he was appointed to the editorship 
who immediately ordered him underdose arrest of a provincial newspaper. On his return to 
for thirty days at his own headquarters. Just London he became chiei sub-editor of The Hour. 
prior to this M. Jules Ferry, in a public speech, In 1877 he was appointed to the editorship of 
spoke of Boulanger as a cafe concert hero, a the Daily Chronttle (q.v.). Is author of a 
Sarcasm which led to a challenge from the ex- “Jubilee Ode," accepted by Her Majesty. 

War Minister; but no hostile meeting took Boyne, Leonard, joined the theatrical pro¬ 
place. In November the period of the General’s fession in 1869, but has oniy come into pro- 
arfest expired. He came to Pari® to take part minence within the past few years. In 188a he 
in th*: deliberations of a Military Commission was selected by Mr. Wilson Barrett to take in 
of which he is a member, and returned soon the provinces ’ the parts played by him in 
after to Clermont-Ferrand, where he remains. London, such as Harold Armytagc in Lights o’ 

Bourse, The Paris. Sec Stock Exchange. London, and Claudian. Since then Mr. Tiqyne 

“Bo-vrll” (or Brrf Force). A combination of has kept himself well under publicnotice, having 
the juice of beef with a concentrated prepara- achieved great success in the leading role of R. 
tion ot beef itself; in other words, a beet-tea Buchanan’s “Sophia,”which ran several hundred 1 

claiming to possess both the extractive or nights at the Vaudeville. He is now’playing in 
soluhle properties and the nutritious or in- J* Cut off with a Shilling,” at the Vaudeville, 
soluble properties of beef. K is manufactured BracRenbury, Major-General, C.B., R.A., 
in Montreal. The urns from which it is dis- was b. *837 at Bolmgbroke, in Lincolnshire, 
pensed have recently become a familiar feature Entered the army (1856). Saw active service 
at railway buffets and exhibition stalls. in the Sepoy rebellion (1857-38), and afterwards 

Bowen, The Rt!" Hon- sir Charles, S' Cm held several appointments on the staff of the 
one ol the L01 d Justices ot Appeal, was born Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. In the 
in 1835, and, after a brilliant caieer at Oxford, war between’Fiance and Germany in 1870, he 
was called to the bar in i86t. w He was senior devoted himself to the care of stek and < ; 
member of the Truck Commission in 1870, and wounded under the auspices of the British 
junior counsel to the Tieasury in 1872, but National Society, receiving distinctions from 
never took silk. W11 1879 he was appointed a both sides for his services. Military secretary 
Judge of the Queen’s Bench Division, and in to Sir Garnet Wolseley(1873**4)10 theAshautee 

1882 a Lord Justice of Appeal, being at the same war. Adjutant-general (1878) of the forces, he 

time sworn of the Privy Council. Lord Justice was sent to occupy Cyprus, and organised the '• 

Bowen, who has proved himself one of the most military police in that island. Again (1879) 

able members of the Court ofr Appeal, is the military secretary dip Sir G. Wolseley, chief of 

author of an historical essay entitled “Delphi," his staff in the operations against Sckukuni. 

and of a pamphlet on the Alabama question. Private secretary to Lord Lyttou (1880), viceroy 
Has also recently published a translation of the of India; military attache at Paris (1881-2), ana 
Eclogues and First Book of the £neid of Virgil. for a time AfcsisU Under-Secretary for Ireland. 

Boycotting. A system of “sending to BraddOQ, Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. 
Coventry.” or refusing to have dealings with, a H. Braddon, born in London in 1837. She is a 
person who for some, reason o ("other has dis- piolific writer* for besides many sound conti i-. v 
pleased aconsiCTerablfejSbctionoftflecogimnmty. buttons to general literature, she is the author *'J 

The practice prevails extensively in Ireland, of nearly forty novels, the best known of which v. 

where a farmer who takes a holding Irom which are “ Aurora Floyd, 1 ' “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” ^ 

a tenant has been evicted is promptly “ boy- “ Eleanor’s Victory," 'and “Henry Dunbar,” 

cotted” by his neighbours. No one will buy whilst her more recent works are “Flower and 

stock from him or sell him the necessaries ot Weed,” , “ Ishmael,” “ Wyllard’s Weird,” and ? 

life, and he is regarded as having “moral the “Mohawks.” Her husband is Mr. John 

leprosy.” The excuse offered by the boycotters Maxwell, the publisher, 
is that, without such combinations to make Br&dley, Dr., See Westminster, Dean of. 
a “land-grabber’s” life unendurable, the Irish Brahms, Johsumea, b. at Hamburg 1833, 
tenants would have absolutely no means of and was the eon of an undistinguished but y 
protecting themselves against the landlords, hard-working musician. An eulogistic critique 
It was for a long time declared impossible to of Schumann’s brought Brahms Into promi- 
stop boycotting, but clauses aimed at its Aid- nence. In 1861 he went to Vienna, where he 1 ****’ 
pression were included in the Crime* Aot of ’ 87 , has since resided, and devoted himself to com- 




position. His great ' dennan Requiem ” (1868) 
established his reputation. Brahrns is the com- 


Brewisg 

dom. Aeco 


song of Destiny, songs, cantatas, etc. His un¬ 
rivalled settings of “Hungarian Dances,” and 14,166, Two of these "brewed 400,000 ana under 
his own “ Liebesieider,” dances with choral 450.000 barrets of maltiiquor, one 450,000 and 
• accompaniment are the most graceful classical under 5,00,000, one 500,000 and under ssojooo, 
compositions of the kind since Chopiir. , one 650,000 and under, 700,000/bne 900,000 ana 


ers for sue on the 30th September, '86, was 
14,166. Two of these brewed 400,000 ana under 


Braidiam. See Hypnotism. 

Brain. For detailed article on its structure 
Bee ed. ’86. 

Brakes, Railway. See Railway BstAKES. 
Bramwell, George William Wiishere 


Bramwell, George William wiishere 
Bramwell, F.C., 1st Baron (creat. 1882); son 
of George Bramwell, Esq., banker; b. in 
London 1808. Called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inp (1838); appointed a Q.C. (July 1851); 
a Baron of the Exchequer (]an. 1856); a judge 
of the High Court of Justice, Exchequer 
Division (1875); a Lord Justice of Appeal (1876); 
retired from the bench 18&1. Lord Branvweli is 
a frequent contributor to the debates in the 
House of Lords, where his common-sense re¬ 
marks always secure him the ready ear of the 

pfeers. He is an active member of the Liberty 1 1 t „„„ 

and Property Defence League. UAder the Total . . 87 , 861,377 j 97,508 27 , 943,883 

familiar signatuie “ B ” Lord Bramwell often--- 1 ---—- 1 - ; —— — 

writes to the Times on questions of the hour. The gross receipt* from boor duty during this 
Brazil. An empire in Central South America, petiod was £ 8 , 853 , 329 , win c the repayments 
occupying the west coast from 5 0 N. lat. to 29° on beer exported amounted to £ 167 , 412 , Teaming a 
S. lat., and comprising the vast valley of the net receipt of £ 8 . 495 , 917 , which exceeded that of 
Amazon and its affluents, as well as the water- the corresponding period of the previous year 
shed of other great nverS. Its present ruler by ,693,336. From the before-stated Custorn- 
is the Emperor Pedro II., of the house of Bra- house returns the quantity, of ingredients used 
gftnza. By the constitution of 1824 the executive by licensed brewers for sale for the year end- 
power in imperial affairs is confided to the ing Sept. 30th, ’86, was, malt and corn, "50,879,173 
Emperor, and the legislative to a Senate and bushels, and the quantity of sugar (including 
House of Deputies. Senators are chosen foja the equivalent of syrups) was 1,309,064 cwl. 
life by the Emperor, each from one ot three 15 lb From the Board of Trade Returns in 
candidates nominated by the people ; the depu- November last it appears that the quantity of 
ties are elected directly for four years. The beer exported from the United Kingdom for the 
Chamber has the initiative in taxation, and in eleven months ended Nov. aoth, ’87, was 490,364 
the choice of the sovereign if necessary. Pro- barrels, of the declared vaflie of £1,501,253. of 
vineial affairs are dealt with in the provincial which 50,964 barrels were shipped to the Bast 
assemblies. State religion is Roman Catholic, Indies and 121,438 to Australasia, f he number of 
but all others are tolerated. Education not in brewers for sale, say the Inland Revenue Com- 
a very forward state, 84 per cent, of population missioncrs, continues to diminish? and in ron- 
being illiterate. Area 3,275,326 sq. miles ; pop, sequence of the exemption from beer licence duty 
about 14,000,000. Estimated revenue (’87-88), to all occupiers of houses wlnese yearly value is 
£2*1,738,248; expenditure, £23,246,520; debt, not more than £8, gi anted by the Revenue Act 
foreign and home, about £86,oa%ooo. _ Since of ’86, the number of licences granted to 
the close of the war with Paraguay, in 1870, private brewers has fallen from, over 95,0x1 to 
little remains to note, with the exception of about 33,600 during the year ending "March 


under 950,000, and one -1,350,000 and under 
1,460,000. The amount of licenoe duty paid and 
beer duly charged to the last-named brewer was 
£424,461. From later returns issued by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue the number of 


1882); son barrels of malt liquors < 


with duty for the 


year ended Slstijarch, ’ 87 , was as follows: viz.— 


Total. 


2 4>39t,9ao 

*.522.653 

2,934,310 
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Brewed by 
Brewers 
for Sale. 

Btewed 
by othew 
Brewers. 

England . . 

24,294,662 

97. 2 58 

Scotland . . 

1,332,481 

172 

Ireland . . 

2 . 2 34» 2 34 

76 

Total . . 

87 , 861,377 

97,608 


the slavery question. In 1867 it w$s decreed 
that slavery should cease in twenty years, and 
that all children of slaves born after that year, 
and, all slaves Who VOere soldiers, should be 
At once free ; and in 1871 the Rio Branco Law 


31st, ’87, wheftby a loss to the revenue of 
£14,830 is entailed. Several public brewers, in 
addition to carrying' on the adrated water, 
engage in the wine and spirit tiadc. The 
extension of the latter business by brewers is 


made further provision for gradual emancipa- advocated by the Country Brewers' Gazette, and 


S on. Since the latter date 90,000 have been 
tiancipated by private generosity and 19,000 
by the above law; and m 1881 the province of 
Ceara freed all its slaves, 30,000 in number. 
During '87 a loan of £639,000 was conlraet&d, 

_J * 1 t.'™„* 2. j 1 1 1._ r 


especially by those who have 11 tied " public- 
houses to serve with malt liquors 
. Bridget, John Krefldfick, Mils. Doc , organist 
of Westminster Abbey, wash, at Oldbui y 1844. 
Educated at the Cathedral School, Rochester. 


development. An interesting paper—“An 
Exploration of the Rio Ddce gild its Tribu¬ 
taries, Brazil "—has just been (Jan. 16th) Com¬ 
municated to the Royal Geographical Society 


He has been connected with Westminster 
Abbey sjnee ’75, and is also Professor of 
Harmony and Counterpoint at the Royal College 
of Mubic. His “Hymn to the Creator” was 





Jyf" 




visited Ireland in tB66, add was entertained at 
a banquet in Dublin. Two years later he was 

_ J la*- iL _ __ _ X* it. _^Sa. -i 1 


a cotton-spinner and manufacturer, at Green- 
bank, near Rochdale, and at a comparatively 
early age Mr, Br ight became a partner in the 
firm# Tne only education he received was 
derived from In#' usual sources available in a 
Small provincial town. Tie never entered a 
public school, nor studied at a university, and 
has all his life regarded with disfavour what 
is known as a classical education. His first 
inti oduction to public or semi-public life was 
at local meetings, where iSe advocated temper¬ 
ance and other social reforms, it was at such 
gatherings that he began to acquire that rare 
faculty of expression and that clearness oi 
diction which led him many years after to be 
regarded as one of the most formidable debaters 
and one of the most impressive orators who 
-ever spoke in Parliament. He took part in the 
reform agitation which preceded the great Act 
. of 1832 : but it was not till he joined the Anti- 
Corn Law League, in *8351, that he became 
prominent as a public man and as a powerful 
plgtfoiro speaker His first candidature for 
Parliament, was in 1843, when he contested 
Durham against T *' Lord Dungannon. The 
latter was successful, but subschuently was 
unstated on petitiou, and Mr. Bright was 
elected in the following year, and represented 
Durham till 1857, when he was returned for 
Manchester. During this period he constantly 
took part inside and Outside Parliament in the 
great discussions On Free Trade which then 
raged from one end of the country to the other, 
financial and political reform, the lepeal of the 
taxes on knowledge, and every movement 
which had. for its object the elevation and 
education oi the people, engaged the earnest 
advocacy of the member for Manchester, the | 
representation of which he had to contest in 
1832. He won the etection, and two years alter, 
when the Crimean war broke out, he plunged 
into the thickest of the opposition to the policy 
oi the Government, and dciiouficed the war as 
a cruel and useless squandering of the blood and 
money oi tile nation. His sgeeches on this sub- 

I ect arc perhaps tliqmost eloquent and powerful 
le ever delivered. Their earnestness and con¬ 
sistency, their lofty moral tone, the simplicity 
and, majesty of the language in which the orator 
denounced the authors oi the war, make them 
stand out as among the greatesti-speethes ever 
delivered in the House of Commons. It was 
all in vain, however. He found little support 
either in Parliament or the country. The war 
was popular, and, terminated in tHe Treaty of 
Paris, and a display of fireworks and candle 
illuminations m the capitals oi all the allied 
Powci s. Just bgfure the war ended Mr. Bright 
had an attack ff severe fllaoss, which com¬ 
pelled him for a time to withdraw from active 
public life. He was on the Continent when 
Lord Palmerston’ was defeated in the, China 
debate in 1857, and when the Premier iiippealed 
to the country Mr. 'Bright and Mr. Milner 
Gibson lost their seat# by large majorities.* In 
Aiigust of the same year he was elected for 
Birmingham, and has heart, one of the repre¬ 
sentatives of that town ever since. About this 
period be constantly advocated the extension 
of the suffrage, and it is perhaps to.him mope 
than to any other individual that the country is 
indebted for ajl the reforms in this direction 
Bihce the days of fail Grey. Mr. Bright 


vailed upon by Mr, Gladstone to accept office 
as President of the Board of Trade, Once 
more illness interposed, and in 1870 be resigned, 


entered the cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, with merely nominal duties, ana 
held that^post till tbs Government was driven 
from power in 1874. For the next six years be 
was in Opposition, though he took a less 
prominent part in the debates than before. 
When the Conservatives foil in 1880 Mr. Bright 
was again appointed Chancellor of the Duchy 
in Mr. Gladstone's Government, but resigned 
an the eve aftbe bombardment of Alexandria—. 
an act which, in his explanation to the House ' 
of Commons, he considered as a violation of 
the moral law, but which Mr. Gladstone, on the 
same occasion, justified as in harmony with 
that law'. Mr. Bright, it may be said, is not 
what is called a “ pcace-at-auy-price " man, ad- 
many suppose j but as a rule ho has been found 
in opposition to wars waged by England, He 
was, in fact, in office during the Transvaal 
war. Of late years Mr. Bright lias taken very 
little part in the active life of the House of 
Commons, and seldom speaks from the platform, 
except at long* intervals to his constituents. 
At the geneial electioli which followed the late 
Rcfoi m Act Mr. Bright was opposed at Birming¬ 
ham by Lord Randolph Chiu-chill, who was 
defeated after a hard contest. The latest im¬ 
portant position taken up by Mr.' Bright is 
t|is opposition to Mr. Gladstone's Home Buie 
scheme (see Home Rule), and his support of 
the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists who 
are opposed to it. In October last Mr. Bright 
shai ed with Mr, Gladstone the honour of being 
invited by the United States Government to 
the celebration of the Centenary of the Adop¬ 
tion of the American Constitution. Advancing 
years, however, prevented his accepting the 
invitation. He mis replied to numerous cor¬ 
respondents during .he past year, who have 
sought hi£ advice as to how to act at the bye- 
elections, and he has invariably .recommended 
them to oppose candidates pledged to Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Irish policy. On the question of Pro¬ 
tection Mr«s Bright has been tine to Radical 
traditions, and witltreferepce to the resolution 
passed at tne Oxford Conference of Conserva¬ 
tive Associations in favour of protection, he 
wrote a letter commencing with the no w famous 
declaration, “The dog nas returned to* its 
vomit.” Mr. Bright is an hon. D.C.L. of Oxford, 
and has served the office of Lord Rcctpr to the 
University of Glasgow. His speeches have been 
collected ana editetf*by Prof. Thorold Rogers, 
ana‘make a valuable contribution to the poli- 
tia*l history of the Victorian era. 

Brisbane. ..Capital of Gueenataad on 
Moretgn Bay; perp. 50,000. 

’Brieson, Henri, the President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies when -the Ferry 
'Ministry was overthrown (by 308 to i6t votes) 
on March 30th, 1885. On the assembling of the 
pew Chamber, November roth, a scene arose on 
the Tonquin question with respect to alleged 
military mismanagement j and on the 14th M. 
Brisson’s statement did not appear to have any 
effect in allaying the excitement, At the con¬ 
clusion of the debate, December s6th, the 
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Government only had a majority of 4 votes, 
; and a crisis at once became apparent. On 
December 28th, M. Jules Grevy was re-elected 
President of the French Republic, and on 
K the same day M. Brisson announced that 
, ,the diplomatic relations between Egyptf jyad 
«, France were considered to be Interrupted at 
Cairo. On the 29th M. de Freycinet%aajigaiB 
requested to form a cabinet, and virtually tnte 
Bnsson Government ceased to exist witbriSSs, 
alter a short term of office extending; over 
barely nine months.. He was put ii^nomina¬ 
tion for the Presidency on the resignation of 
M- Gr6vy, but received practically no support. 

British. Association- Founded at York in 
, 1881 , at the suggestion of Sir D, Brewster, for 
the purpose of stimulating scientific inquiry 
and forjnomoting the intercourse of scientific 
men. The Association meets annually for a 
session of one week, each year in a different 
town, but never in London. The only occasion 
on which a meeting has been held out of the 
United Kingdom was in 1884, when the Asso¬ 
ciation visited Montreal. It was formerly the 
practice to elect occasionally as the president 
a man of high social position, but since 1867 
this custom has been dropped, and the chair is 
now invariably occupied by a man of scientific 
eminence. The Association issues an annual 
Volume, divided into two parts: the first contains 
reports on the state Of science, prepared by 
committees specially appointed, and often 
assisted by grants of money for conducting re¬ 
searches. This part also contains such papers 
as are ordered by the General Committee to be 
printed at length. The second part is devoted 
to addresses and abstracts of papers communi¬ 
cated to the several sections at the annual 
meeting. The Association is now divided into 
eight sections, distinguished by letters as follow : 
A, mathematics and Physics ; B, Chemistry; C, 
Geology; D, Biology; E, Geography; F, Econo¬ 
mic Science and Statistics; G, mechanics; H, 
Anthropology. Each section is governed by a 
president, Vice-presidents, secretaries and 
committee. (For list of the successive pre¬ 
sidents of ihe whole As social 1 on see ed. '87.) 
The last meeting, in Sept. 1887 , was held 
at Manchester, under Sir H. E, Ro^cce (?.£’.}, 
whose opening address was a review of fifty 
years’ progress in Chemistry, withapecial refer¬ 
ence to the influence and development of the 
work of the two Manchester philosophers— 
John Dalton and J. P. Joule. During each 
annual session two ^evening discourses are de¬ 
livered. Those at Manchester were on '' Ex¬ 
plosions," "by Prof, Harpld Dixon; and on 
“Central Africa,” by Sir Francis de Winton. 
Since ’67 it has been the custom to give a 
lecture to the operative classes of the town in 
‘which the BjJA.itneets; at Manchester Prof. 
Forbes artisans** on “Electrigjty.” 

The aectpuSracsfideitts of this meeting were ts 
follows fc-*'Sfer»K, S. Ball, Astronomer-RoyaFof 
Ireland, fdf 'JM&ematios and Fhywcs; Dr. E., 
behunck for"BhemUtry; Dr. H. woodward for 
Geology; Prof. A. Newton for Biology; Sir C. 
Warren for Geography; Mr. R. Gillen fosr Eos* 
nomio Science and Statistics; Prof. Osborne Rey¬ 
nolds for Meohanios; god Prof. Sayce for An-” 
thropology, Tire address to the mathematicians 
Was on “ The Theory of Screws ”; to the,, 
chemists on Chemistry fifty years,ago and its 
Modern Development; to the geologists on the 
pmsent position of their;sciehce; to the biolo- 
gtsis tin the rise of Darwinism and on the 


geographical distribution of animals and plantsj 
to the geographers on the importance of geo* 
graphical teaching and the extension of 
geographical knowledge; to the economists 
on the recent rate of material progress in Eng¬ 
land; to the mechanicians on the advance of, 
their adence since the Ihst Manchester meqjing, 
tWtofrty-six years previously; to the anthropo¬ 
logists on the study of language, and especially 
on the origin of the Aryans., The Manchester 
meeting was the largest gathering the British 
Association.ever held.’ Its next meeting will be 
held at Bath, commencing Sept. 6th, 1688, under 
the presidency of Sir F. Bramwell. Offices of 
the B. A., as,. AbeJmarle Street, W. 

British Bechusnaland. A portion of 
Beohuanaland (q.v.) south of the Molopo river. 
It has been annexed, and is distinct from the 
Northern Beohuanaland Protectorate. The ex¬ 
tension of a railway from Kftnberley into it has 
been proposed. Consult “ Affairs of Becbuima-. 
land (Blue-book, Capetown| t x887), and Mac¬ 
kenzie's “ Austral Africa." For Governor, etc., 
see Diplomatic. 

British Columbia. A province of the 
Dominion of Canada which j*es between the 
Rocky Mountains and the North Pacific Ocean, 
and from the United States&boundary to 6o° N. 
lat. Area 34^,305 sq. miles: pop. 60,000. Capital 
Viotoria, on south-east 01 Vancouver island. 
Chief town on mainland, Bew Westminster, on 
Fraser river. Vancouver City is the'tei-minus of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. Esquimault, in 
Vancouver, is an Imperial naval and military 
station. Province mountainous. Agricultural 
land limited. Much forest Utld pasture. Products, 
gold, coal, timber, furs, fish: cattle ranches 
and fruit farms. Climate of VapttbuvCr quite 
English; mainland a warmer summer and 
colder winter. Mineral resources vast, espe¬ 
cially coal and gold. Output of gold 36,602 oz.* 
in 1685. Administered by a Lieut.-Governor 
and Executive Council; <,> members of which 
belong to the elective Legislative Assembly. 
The province has 3 seats in the Dominion 
Senate, and 6* in the Howse of Commons. 
Land obtainable on easy and liberal terms. 
Male sex largely outnumbers female. Till 1858 
part of Hudson Bay Territory; then gold dis¬ 
coveries brought settlers, and it became a 
colony. Vancouver Island,, 14,000 sq. miles, 
became a colony same year; with -Quecn Char¬ 
lotte Island joined to British Columbia ip 1866. 
Since 1871 a province of Dominion. See Canada. 
Consult pamphlets obtainable .at High Commis¬ 
sioner’s office, 9, Viator 1 a Chambers, London, 
S.W. For Ministry see Diplomatic. 

British Dairy Farmers’ Association- See 
Dairy-Farming. 

British East Africa® Association. A com¬ 
pany recently formed to exploit certain terri¬ 
tories qp the Suaheli coast of Africa. By the 
"treaty concluded in ’86 between Great Britain, 
Germany, and Zanzibar, the former’s “ sphere of 
, interestwas declared to extend from the Tana 
river north and east to Somali -1 and. Mombasa 
Is now virtually a British -port and the centre 
of 'this territory. Late in ’87 the Seyyid of 
^Zanzibar cedMto the Association all his rights 
over,the coast from Port Wanga to the German 
poH orVifcu. " 

British. Guiana (prim. Gwi-ah'-nah, or Ghe- 
ah'-jtiahh A jHntislr-colony in South America. 
On coast extends from Orinoco to Corentyn 
rifter, 300 miles, and inland 400 miles. Area 
variousiycomputed from 76,000 to 109,000 sq. m.; 



p. * 74 » 3 *ifi Divided into three couatteh-l BtitUit BondunIM. a colony in. 

bo, Demwara, and Berbioe (pron. Ber-J America, bounded by Yucatan on N., Guatemala 
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in Central 


beeRs'). Capital, Georgetown (Demerara), pop, 1 
49,000, a picturesque, well-built city and port, 


provided with various excellent modern insti¬ 
tutions ; second town «#id port, New Amster¬ 
dam (Berbice), pop. o,ooo» Rich alluvial leNwt 
lying plains extend forty to seventy miles from 


| W. and S., and Caribbean Sea E. Are* 7,56a 
sq.m,, pop. *7,45?' Capital and port Belli*, pop. 


era in*ti- 5,7671 S-Goast low and swam. 

« A »r .W JG. jr» _ vj „_. _ I_ 


NewAmstfcr- mfcemfew' G<©dad pasture 
alluvial lows* heavwforest, abcundin 


rnmpy, rising towards 
land on west. Much 
in valuable timber* 


the coast, and are the seat of cultivation and 'Mahogany, logwood, dyewoods, caoutchouc, 
settlement. Beyond ris&yroountains, covered abound, Sugar-cane; coffee, cacao, cocoanut, 
with forest, and scarcity explored- Sundry tobacco,a§d fruits cultivated; cochineal; indigo, 
fine rivers, the Esseqnibo, Demerara, Berbice, fustic, • sftrsapariIJa, tortbisesnell, exported. 


Corentyn, Cuyuni, Rupununi, Massaruni, 
Siparuni, etc., navigablefor boats, but broken 
bv cataracts. Flora and fauna very rich. 

T.r_,„RU Um.tiA.f il An , Ak .i, 


tobaccma&d fruits cultivated; cochineal; indigo, 
! fustic, • sftrsapari Ua, tortdisesneU, exported- 
Fauna extensive, jpold and other minerals 
exist. Climate hot and damp, but fairly 
healthy. Government administered as ip a 


forests teem with beautiful flowers and rare Crown colony, presided over by a Governor 
plants, and,- possess immense resources in since 1S84. ' Education mostly denominational* 
timbers, fibwX/'oUs, and gums. Beasts, birds, There is a police, but no local defences, In- 
reptilcs, fish, a no’insects in great profusion, duatries are wood-cutting, sugar, coffee, and 
Climate fairly healthy for the tropics. Staple other planting. Great demand for imported 

labour. Experience has shown that Europeans 


article cultiyatedafi sugar-cane. Cotton, coflee, 


indigo, ginger* nave at times been grown; can work and prosper heie. For statistic* see 
'cocoanut, cacao,- tobacco, occupy attention. British Empire, etc. (table). Crown lands sold 
Iron and gold exist. Gold mining is now at- at 4s. per acre, leased at %d. per acre. White* 
trading considerable attention. Resources immigrants are desired. Bulk of population 
great, but enterprise deficient, except as Negro Qreoles. After much strife between 
regards the sugar Industry. Government re- England and Spain, the colony became finally 


regards iqe sugar xnauscry. government re- England and Spam, the colony became finally 
present tiye ; constitution unique.* Executive British in 1798, bv conquest and treaty. It was 
in hamjs of Govern or j legislation conducted by a dependency of Jamaica till ifc6x, from then till 
Court of Policy of ten members, five nominated 1884 under a Lieut.-Goverrun- subordinate to the 
by elected College of Seven Kiezers. To pass Governor of Jamaica. Consult Bates’ “ Central 

_ 1 o_rL A__'__ V_ 1 it tJ_ . 


finance six elected representatives added, form¬ 
ing Combinaafl^Gourti Civil law is modified 
Roman-Butch; criminal law is English. 
Clergy of Churches “*ef England and Scotland 


and South America,** and “ Her Majesty’s 
Colonies." 

British Empire, Colonies, Beo* ndencies, 
and Protectorates. We furnish a table 


statisticssee British Empire, etc. (table). Ex¬ 
ports consist of ragar, rum, molasses, timber, 
shingles, charcoal, and cocoanut. 105,000 hhds, 


area, population, public revenues and expen- 
I diture, imports and exports, the dates at which 


of sugar shipped in^i#8d$‘ Population includes an 
West Indians, white, coloured, and black, sif 


ev were acquired, and theft political status 
d government. The dependencies are clas¬ 
hed thus:— (u) Colonies possessing a full 


colonies of'Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbice styled representative government; <c) Crown, 
were taken from the Dutch in 1803, and united colonies, which are ruled directly by the 
as one in 1831. During the year ’87 gold has been Imperial government, through their respective 
discovered in considerable quantities in the governors and local officials; (if) dependencies 


discovered in considerable quantities in the governors and local officials; (tf) dependencies 
N.W, part Of the colony; but the boundary dis- subordinate to the government of others, pro- 
pute with Venezuela retards the development vinces and parts of colonies, administered by 
of the industry. Placer workina only is now functionaries appointed by the governments 
carried on; but When the boundary is delimi- on which they are dependent; (t) protectorates, 
tated and diplomatic relations with Venezuela internally independent, but more' or less sub¬ 


resumed, capital Will flow to the colony, and icct to British control.,by treaty and 'Otherwise; 


into the heart of country, and start mining 
on a large seal ft, hThe amount «f gold exportei 
from Jan. xst to Dec. toth, ’ 87 , was Ti,|88 oz. 
more than double, tha| Of the total exports 0 
the previous year. A new town has been lait 
out by the Govefrtfiieht at Bartica. the conflu. 


. vWll'he fou , 

the previous year. A new town has been laid* elsewhere. The total figuresof the entfre empire, 
out by the Goyernfijeht at Bartica, the confju- at home And abroad, may be approximately 
ence of the EaSequibo, Mazaruni, and puynni’ reckoned asi—area; 9,217,798 sq. miles; pop. 

c ^}i#r 0 . u Eh thejj ; 3 *» ooctepqj^ Tevenue^ .£307,910,000; public 


i under their resj 
he total figuresof t 


g dependencies 
ective heading* 
ie entire empire, 


1 service of successful admJhfsftrati' 
■ueriod of exceptional xhfficulty, o 
trail in the sugar market. He is 1 
Viscount Gormanston, K.C.M.i 
4 Bates’ "South America.** and <« Pi, 


during a 


imports and ex 
urea given in the 1 


ires given in cne table 
England. Population 
that of the census of 


irw es ' “ South America," and "Her Majesty's are generally those tor 1886-7, the year ending 
, Eoiomes in June, in most cases. (See following page^) 
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Table of th* ftrltUh Empire 


Name and Date of Acquisition. Capital. S$ arfjfril r? 


In The North Eea 


The United Sing&ftm of Great' 
Britain and Ireland.... 

: (A) Isle of Man, or Mona (1765) . 

(A) Jersey I. (it66). 

(A) Guernsey, etc. Is. (1066) . . 
(c) Heligoland I. (1807) . . . • 


In The Mediterranean, (c) Gibraltar (1704) . 

(A Maltese Is. (1800). . . . . 
(A) Cyprus I. (1878). 

In The Gulf of Aden . id) Aden (1839).. 

id) Perim 1. (185s) .... 
(d) Kuria-Muria Is. (1854) . 

(a) North Somali Coast (1885) 
(a) Socotra I. (1886) .... 

In The Indian Ocean (c) Mauritius 1 . (1B10) .... 

(d) Rodriguez I. (1810) . . . 

( d) Seychelles & Amirante Is. 

(r8io)... . 

• , (d) Chagos and Oil Is. (1810), 

(A) Ceylon (1795). 

(e) Maldive Is..i 

In Aai# . , " , . , (c)*Empire of India. (First Settle¬ 
ment, 1611; Empire, 1877) . 

■> /Bengal. 


/tiengal. 

. North-West and Oude 

Punjab.. 

v ,Centi al. 

§ 4 ; British Burmah . . . 
•£.«: u\( (c) Upper Bitrmah. 

» §! ( * } \ (1886) 

cf c Assam. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

- (e) Berar .... 

id & e) Native States (800 large 
and small) '. 

(d) Andaman and Nicobar Is. 
(c) Straits Settlements .... 

, , i / id) Singapore (1819) . . . 
£ J id) Penang (1786) .... 

C ] (a) Province Wellesley, etc. 

■ ® \ id) Malacca (179S) .... 
01 it) Perak (*875). 

(e) Selangor (<873) .... 

' 1 (e) Sungei Ujong (1873) . . 

(a) Cocos and Keeling Is. 
(*885).. 

In Asiatic Archipelago, "(c) Labunn I. (1847) 

(e) North Borneo (1877). . . . 
(c) HonA-KongI., wit ^Kowloon 
, ana Lema Is. (1841) , . . 


In Australasia 


«n the rise 


« (a) New South Wales (17.88) . . 
(a) Victoria (1851)...... 

(a) South Australia (1836). . 

(d) Northern ■Territory (1864) 
(a) Queensland (1850) .... 

(A) "Western Australia (1839). , 
(a) Tasmania (*825) , . ‘1 1 / «**' 
(c) New Guinea (part) and IslftB 
(1885) . ... .... 

id) Norfolk I. {1841). . . ;* 
id) Lord Howe L, etc. (*856). 


London . 

Castletown 
St. Heliers 
St. Pierre 
“Oberland” 

Gibraltar . 
Valetta . . 
Nikosia. . 

Aden. » . 


Berbers. . 
Tamarida . 

Port Louis. 


PortVictoria 
Diego Garcia 
Colombo . 


I Calcutta (total) 
Calcutta . . 
Allahabad; Luck- 
Lahore (now 
Nagpore . . 
Rangoon . . 

Mandalay . .■ 
Ganhati. . . 
Madras . . . 
Bombay. . . 
EUichpore . . 


Port Blair . . 
Singapore . . 
Singapore . . 
Gcoigetown . 
Georgetown . 
Malacca. . . 
Perak* . . . 
Kwala Zurnpor 
Sungei Ujong r 


Victoria Harb.’ 
Sandakan . . 

Victoria, . . 

Sydney . . . 
Melbourne 
Adelaide , . 
Talmerstojj . 
Brisbane . . 
Perth . . 
Hobart . , .. 

, Moresby , a 
Sydney Bay •* 


121,116 87 , 860,000 

eao 54,089 

’45 5 ®, 44 S ) , 

3 1 35 ,* 57 J 

J ( s.ooi 

if ' = 4,139 

H7 157,134 

3 , 5«4 - 186,173 

Cf 

70 35,165 

7 150 

.,si 34 


370,404 


25,364 2p2;„ogo 


257 , 000,000 

66,691,456 

44,107,869 

18,850,437 

9,838,791 
' 3.736,771 

3 , 500 , 0(50 

4,881,426 

30 , 868,504 

i 6 , 454 , 4»4 

2,672,673 

56,30(5,000 

14,628 

433,384 

155,000! 

} 190,597 > 

93 , 579 ) 

118,000 

46,568 

14,000 


6,298 

150,000 

180,000 

1,001,966 
1,003,043 
313.758 
im above) 

343,614 

39,584 

137,311 

I37,5«> 

300 

30 


1 , 651,858 

.456,564 

io6,iii 

106,633 

84 , 44 *' 

87,220 

jy 

190,500 
46,341 
*) 39 , 90(9 
124,122 
8^,000 

587 , 13 ? 

7' B&o 
e i ,472 
206 
107 
50O , 
659 
7,949 
,3,000 
- . 66o ■ 


3 i 

30,000 


- 3 « 

'%Xu 

*668,497 

1,060,000 

«6,s»5 

88,457 

19 

5 


* From and to the 


tit.,. 


62 






















Public 

Revenue. 


£ 

91 , 638,648 

■ 53 > 48 z 


5 2 i I2 3 

205,830 

187,044 



73°t0 2 3 


1,229,80*1 


Public 

Expends 

tare. 


£ 4 

86 , 084,672 849 , 863,478 

46,747 G,~ 

.... 877,035* 

11,786 

■ 50,389 680,944* 

19^500 i 8,757,®63 
*10,679 355,795 

*33,3«>'. ’ 2,0*5,000 


839,105 I 3,278,87a 
{Included in above.) 


1,182,300 
«* *• 

4 , * 3 *. *57 
• * * * 

77 , 269,^23 

61 , 811,680 

9 , 3 * 5,786 

4 ... a 

4,374,33* 


3 , 959,535 

■ 4.8 

*,109,928 


*i 56 s ,*43 

a a « a 

C ‘,3,060 

a a « . 

• • a a 

8,627,848 

- a .?£. 

8,880,430 

a a * • 

• • * 4 

a • • • 

699 ,i «7 

• * a • 

34,308,803 


Exports. 


£ 

869 , 667,017 


9**,570* 


32,805* 

17*409,009 

3 * 2,797 

1,444,900 


3 , 469,540 



Public 
Debt. 


Constitutional HonAwhy. 

aao,ioo Lt.-Governor. Tynwald. 

4 ) Lt.-Governor. Court. States. 

— • 11 r*rm»' 

3,547 


nil. 

85,45a 


i Lt.-Goveriio-. Court.' States. 
Goverpor, Executive Council. 

{ 

Military Governor. 

Governor, Councils. 


20,824,454 


93,800 {per an.) High. Comr, House of Legislature. 

nil. Resident. (Sub. Govt. Bombay.) 

.... Officer. tSub. Aden.)" 

.... (Sub. Aden.) Telegraph Station 

.... Military Officer. (Sub. Aden.) 

.... Resident. (Sub, Aden.) 

756,750 governor. Councils. 

• ••• Commissioners. (Sub.MauritiUs. 

Magistrate. (Mauritius). 

3,354,6oo 8,384,094 Governor. Ex. and Leg. Councils, 

Sub. Ceylon (Native.Govt.), 


83 , 827,640 174 , 624,101 


48,500 


{Included m above.) 


Viceroy. Gounod. Departments. 
Lt.'Governor. Councils. 
Lt.-Governor. 

Lt.-Governor. 

Chief Commissioner. 

Chief Commissioner. - , 

Chief Commissioner. 

Governor. Councils. 

Governor. Councils. 1 ' <•' 

ResidenC (Sub 4 Hyderabad.) 

Native Princes. Various systems. 

Sub. to Gen. Gov. Penal Station, 
Governor. Councils. * 

Resident Councillors. 


337,354 

113,282 

14,042 


83,458 

169,823 


71,189 

*04,944 


*65,619 840,080] 3,359,966* *,556,1662* 


1 , 594 , 30 * 

3,481,021 
', 975 ,269 

1,810,147 

388,56.4 

568,924. 


9,078,869 

6 , 5 * 3,540 

2,165,246 

3 , 908,030 

394,675 

584,796 


20,973*548 

*8*530,575 

4,852,750 

6,103,337 

758,' 0*3 
*.,756,587 


*5,556,2*3 

11,725,32* 

4,489,008 

44933,970 

630,393 

*, 33*,540 


1 

mted Kingdom onlv. 


4 *.034 ,849 
30,**4,203 
*8,340,200 

*0,830,850 

*'*866,600 

4 ,086,780 


British Resident. Native Rajah. 
British Resident. Native Rajah. 
British Resident. Nativ'c Rajah. 

Magistrate. (Sub. Strts. Settlmts.) 

Governor. Council. '* 

Governor. Council. (Brit, N.B. Co.) 

Governor. Couheils. 

^Governor. Parliament, 

Governor. Parliament. 

Governor. Parliament, 

Resident. »(Part of S. Australia.) 
Governor. Parliament, 

Governor. Councils. 

Governor. Parliament. 

Commissioner. 

w . Magistrate. (N. S. Wales Govt.) 
No authority 
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Table of the Brltleh Empire 


In Th* Farida Ooean, 


In Amerioa . 


In The North Atlantio, 


In The South Atlantic 


In Africa 


Name and Date of Acquisition. 


(a) New Zealand (1840) . . . . 
(d) Chatham Is., etc. (1840) . 
(if) Kermad%c Is. (1840) . . 

(f) Fiji Isles (1874) ,. 

(d) Rotumah Is. (1881) . . , 
(e) Tonga Isles (x88i) .... 

(a) The Dominion of Canada (1763) 
Ontario (1763) ...... 

S uebec (1763) .. 

ova Scotia andCapeBretonl. 

(1714)........ 

New Brunswick (1761) . . . 
Prince Edward 1 . (1798) » • 

Manitoba (1870). 

North-West Territories(i87o) 
British Columbia and Van¬ 
couver I. (1859). 

(o) Newfoundland (1713) . . . 

(d) Labrador. 

(6) British Guiana (1814) . . . 
(c) British Honduras (1786) . . 

(AJ Bermuda Is. (1609) .... 

(A) Bahama Is. (1783). 

(A) Leeward Ib. ded. 1871). . . 

/Antigua (1632). 

6 1 (a) Barbuda. 

^ \ Montserrat (1632). 

£ ) St. Kitts (1633). 

| 1 (d) Anguilla (.1632). . . 

S I Nevis {1632). 

o / Dominica U763). 

V Virgin Is. (1666). 

(A) Windward Is. (Fed. 1871) . . 

1 Grenada and Grenadine Is. 

(1763) . .. 

Tobago (1763). 

St. Lucia (1803). 

St. Vincent (1763) . . . . 

(c) Jamaica L (1655) . . . . . 

(d) Turks and Caicos 13.(1783) 
(A) Barbados (1625) . . . . . 

,(c) Trinidad (1797). . . . . . 


(c) Ascension I. (1815) . . . . 

(e) St. Helena (1673). 

(/) Tristan D’Acunha (1815). 
(f ) Trinidade Is. (18*5). . . 
( c) Falkland Is. (1771) . . . . 
(d$ South Georgia (1833) . . 


(a) 


{<•) 


% 

W 


Cape Colony (1815) . . . . 
(d) Transkeian Territories 

(Act 1885). 

(/>) Basutoland (1883) . . . 
(c (ke) Bechuanalarid (1885) . 
\d) Walfiscn Bay (1878) . , 

Natal (1837)....... 

Zulutand (1885) . . . . . 

West African Settlements . 
•j Sierra Leone, etc. 4*787) . 
I Gambia (1588) ...... 

Gold Coast Colony (1661). . 
Lagos, etc. (1861)..... 

Niger Districts (1884) • • * 


Capital. 


Wellington 

Suva . . . 

Tonga tabu. 

Ottawa . . 
Toronto. . 
Quebec . . 

Halifax . . 
Fredericton 
Charlottetown 
Winnipeg . 
Regina . . 

Victoria. . 

St. John’s . 
Hopedale , 
Georgetown 
Belize . . 

Hamilton . 
Nassau . . 

St. John . . 

St. John . 

.... tf 

Plymouth . 
Basseterre. 

Charlestown 
Roseau . . 
Roadtown . 

St. Oeorge . 

St. George. 
Scarbro’ 
Castries 
Kingstown 
Kingston . 
Grand Turk 
Bridgetown 
Port of Spain 

Georgetown 
Jamestown . 
New Edinburgh) 

Stanley. . 
Capetown . 


Pietermariuberg 
Etchowe 
Freetown 
Freetown 
Bathurst 
Accra 
Lagos . 


' Area, 
Square Miles. 


» 04 , 4°3 
v 377 
IOO 

7,740 

310 

385 

8 , 470,882 

144,600 

I 93 . 35 S 

ai, 73 i 

27,322 

2, ‘33 
123,209, 

2,553,337 

34*,305 
40,200 

109,000 

7,562 

4* 

5,794 

722 

108 

75 

47 

68 

35 

50 

275 

64 

® 635 

138 

114 

243 

140 

4,‘93 
223 

166 

i, 7 S 4 

35 

47 

i 3 

6,500 

*,570 

213,636 

4,230 
70,293 
185,000 
450 
‘ * 4,000 
8,220 

3, qoo 

6 9 

‘n6,6$o 

J.07I 


Population 


631,355 

1,000 

*27,444 

2,409 

21,000 

4 , 750,000 

1 . 973,2 “ 

t,mA w 

32*,k 

Io8 *!si 

130,00b 

50,446 

60,000 
*93,324 ■' 
4,00* 

274, 

27 . 45 */' 

* 5 , 03 <S'‘ 

- 45.000 v 

“ *22, 7 ®?| ' 

■'**g 

^*0,083. 
4 *:«w 
2,773'!. 
11,704 fl 
28,211 
5,500 

*49,535 

46 , 42 S 

18,051 

41,000 

40,548 

596,383 

4,778 

171,860 
*7*.9M 

140 

5,059 

100 

*5 

1,800 

nil. 

1,250,000 

260,000 

128,176 

478,000 

424,495 


60,546 
* 4,*50 
520,000 

87**65 
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and its Dependencies. 


Public 

Revenue. 

Public 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

Imports, 

• 

Exports. 

-—— 

Public 

Debt. 

Government. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

* £ 


3 , 683 ,ot 6 

4,310,075 

6,759,013 

6,642,791* 

37,348,367 

Governor. Parliament. 

. .. 

80,660 

v... 

.... 

:::: # « 


£ 4,575 

294,525 

326,750 

279,000 

Governor. Officials. 


*»«• 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Magistrate. (Sub. Fiji.) 

, . • . 

.... 

73,000 

74,000 

.... 

Brit. Resident. Native Monarchy. 

6 , 812,534 

\ 

8 , 213,730 j 21 , 412,415 

17 , 505,103 

45 , 700,000 

Governor-General. Parliament. 

• 


f Lt -Governor. Legis. Assembly, 

[ Lt.-Governor. 2 Houses of Legis. 

) 








1 Lt.-Governor. a Houses of Leffis. 

y {Intituled in generalfigures.) 


J Lt.-Governor. a Houses of Legis, 
j Lt.-Governor. a Houses of Legis. 






I Lt.-Governor. Assembly. 

1 Lt.-Governor. Council. 

J 





v Lt.-Governor. Assembly. 

(f« 5,755 

347,221 

>,754,174 

>,013,115 

475,498 

Governor. Parliament. 




• . • . 

Sub. Newfoundland. 

440,000 

462,773 

1,467,400 

■ 1,800,823 

200,313 

Governor. Court of Policy. Com- 

54 , 5 ® 

62,554 

235,963 

280,047 

nil . 

Governor. Councils, [bined Court. 

3 °, 1 50 
46,940 

79,577 

48,407 

237,839 

189,410 

84,596 

150,390 

83,126 

Governor. .Council. Assembly. 
Governor. Council. Assembly, 

it 5,664 

33,775 

Governor. Council. Assembly. 

41,957 

39,603 

>44,444 

>58,980 

>5,671 

President and Island Secretary. 
Magistrate. (Sub. Antigua.) 

5,022 

5,669 

21,087 

20,944 


President. 

46,344 

43,729 

>70,735 

> 59 , 97 > 

700 

President. 

included 

with St. 

Kilts 


«... 

J Res. Magistrate, (Sub. St. Kitts ) 

( President. 

15,238 

>5,642 

49,734 

5>,5 ?» 


President. 

1 , 4-17 

>,675 

7.667 

4,104 

• 

President. 


• .... 


47,150 

Govemor-in-Chief, Council, Assembly, 

5 5.862 
iu;£26 

54,152 

130,337 

180,691 


Colonial Secretary. 

12,031 

30,758 

38,437 

.... 

Administrator. 

39,823 

44,103 

123,283 

84,638 

.... 

Adminis rator. 

27,467 

3 M> 6 

P >,>85 

70 , 47 r ’ 

. 

Lt.-Governor. 

489,250 

500,131 

7,076 

1,325,603 

1,280,119 

30,853 

1,478,790 

Governor. Councils. 

0,757 

27,858 

Coinr. and Board, (Sub. Jamaica.) 

136,280 

136,628 

863,491 

739,912 

19,000 

Governor. Council. Assembly. 

453,407 

443,503 

2 , 503,514 

2,509,140 

571,880 

Governor. Councils. 

.... 

• • • • 

2,232 

. 3,000 


Naval Governor. (Admiralty.) 

10,186 

11^09 

61,48a 

* 21,661 

5,25° 

Governor. 


• * - • 

* * 1 


No recognised authority. 

.... 





No authority. 

9,295 

7 , 95 > 

73,602 

>08,946 

mi. 

Governor. Councils. 

f • •• 


.... 

(Sub. Falklands.) 

3 ,>S 8 > E 3 > 

5,194,766 

3 , 799 , 2 61 

7,125,356 

*2,461,293 

Governor. Parliament. 


__ • 




Magistrates. (Cape Govt.) 

26,550 

36,410 




Resident. (Sub. Crown.) 


r - 1 - 

* ,,,, 


. . 1 r 

Administrator. (Sub. Crown). 

«... 

. . . . 




Resident. (Cape Govt.) 

761,950 

780,000 

>, 5 i 8,557 

877,483 

3,892,930 

Governor. Council. Legis. Assem. 


6,037 


Residents. 





Governor. Councils. 

62,935 

63,484 

264,859 

32 S >352 

58,000 , 

(Govt. Settlements.) 

*4,2:13 

23,353 

79 , 5 i 6 

69,509 

till. 

Administrator. Councils. 

> 30,457 

113,698 

466,424 

496,318 

nil. 

Governor. Councils. 

' 63,505 

40,314 

542,564 

.... 

614,181 

nil 

Administrator. Legis. Assem. 


.... 

.... 

• 

Consul. Protectorate. 
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■ British Museum- The establishment of the 
Museutji dates Ji o/n the acquisition in 1753 of 
the Blame collection*, which were bequeathed 
by Sir lians Sloane to the nation on condition 
of a,payment of ,£20,000. The Museum and 
•Library were established in Montague House, 
and opened in 1759. Since that tifae many 
valuable libraries and collections have been 
, acquired by gift or purchase, and the accumula¬ 
tions have so outgrown the space in Great 
-Russell Street that it has been necessary 
to remove the natural history collections to 
a handsome and extensive building erected for 
their reception at South Kensington, which was 
opened in April 1881. The departments still 
remaining in Bloomsbury include, in addition 
to the depaitment of printed books and maps 
and that of manuscripts, those of prints and 
drawings, Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities, 
Greek and Roman antiquities, British and 
mediaeval antiquities, and ethnography and 
coins and medals. The Library contains not 
only the finest and most extensive collection of 
English literature in the world, but also the best 
library in each European language existing out of 
the country in which that language is spoken, 
as well as extensive collections of Hebrew and 
Oriental books. The department of MSS., is 
worthy of the collection of books, and in par¬ 
ticular contains the most valuable materials 
for our national history. The number of printed 
books is about 2,000,006 and of MSS. over 
50,000, besides as many charters. The annual 
accessions under the Copyright Acts alone are 
about 10,000 volumes. In consequence of the 
inconvenient extent to which the manuscript 
catalogue of the printed books had attained, 
(altogether nearly 3,000 large folios), it is 
now being put into print as rapidly as the 
funds will permit. It is hoped that the new 
printed catalogue will be complete in about Goo 
volumes by the year 1900. In 1883 a new wmg 
was added to "the building, from funds be¬ 
queathed by the late Mr. William White; and 
part of the space thus gained has been devoted 
to separate accommodation for newspapers and 
parliamentary papers. The number of visitors 
to the exhibition galleries at Bloomsbury in 1886 
was 504,893, and to the natural history collections 
at South Kensington 382,742. The number of 
leadeis m the library during that year was 
1176,893, or an average of about 56o„per diem. 
Number of books supplied to them, 1,247,888. 
Admission to the exhibition galleries is freely 
open to the public. A reader’s tioket is bt anted 
to persons over twenty-one years of age on pro¬ 
ducing a recommendation from a householder. 

British North Borneo. A territory in the 
north of the island ol Borneo recently ceded to 
a British company. Area estimated at 30,000 
sq. m., pop. 175,000. Capital Sandakan, other¬ 
wise Elopuia; other ports Kudat and Gaya. 
The seaboard extends some 500 to 600 miles, 
with numerous good harboutsand large navi¬ 
gable rivers. The coast regions comprise 
extensive plains of fertile soil, where not 
cultivated covered with forest, and jungle. 
Interior mountainous, — peak of Xina-balu 
rising to 13,680 feet. Mineral resources said 
to be immense. (See BohNKO.) The country' 
was originally ceded in 1877-8 to o private 
company Of Englishmen by the sultans of 
Brunei and Sulu. Efforts were then made to 
obtain a royal charter, and, in spite of much 
opposition from the Gorernments of Spain and 
the Netherlands, this nas granted by her 


Majesty in i88t. The British North Borneo 
Company enjoys privileges, territorial and 
sovereign rights Tiot unlike those which 
formerly appertained to the Honourable East 
India Company. It is quite independent of 
the British Government, its territory not 
having even been declared a protectotate. 
Administration is in the hands of a Governor, 
whqJis assisted by a Council, and by Resi¬ 
dents appointed to preside over provinces and 
districts; the machinery being similar to that 
in Crown colonies. For latest statistics see 
British Empire, etc. (table). The land round 
Sandakan has been largely taken up by 
capitalists, and future prosperity seems as¬ 
sured. The people are mild and peaceable. 
Malays and Dv.iks form the bulk, with a 
sprinkling of Chinese and Arabs. Consult 
Hatton’s “NorthBorneo,” Penny’s “Ten Yearls 
in Melanesia.” 

Broad Church. See Church of England.• 

Brock, Thomas, A.R.A., b. 1847. Educated 
at the Government School of Design at 
Worcester. Studied at the Royal Academy. 
Becoming a pupil of the late Mr. J. H. Foley', 
the sculptor, he completed that artist’s un¬ 
finished works, including the O'Connell monu¬ 
ment in Dublin. Among Mr. Brock’s works are 
“Salmacis,” “Heiculcs strangling Antseus," 
statuettes of Paris and CEnone, and 'a large 
equestrian group, “A Moment of Peril,’’ pur¬ 
chased for the nation by the Royal Academy. 
His portrait statues are well known. Elected 
A.R.A. (1S83). 

Brokers (Loudon) Relief Act, ’84. This 
Act provides that after the 29th September, 
1886, “it shall no longer be necessary for any 
person wishing to carry on the business of a 
broker in the city of London or the liberties 
thereof to be admitied by the Court of the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, or to pay yearly or 
otherwise any sum or $ums of money to the 
ChainbeiIain “of the City of London. The 
necessity of such admission and payments had 
been created by two Acts of Parliament, the 
one of the 6th year of Anne, and the other 
of the 57th year of George 111 . 

Brook Farm. See Co-operative (Apart¬ 
ment) Homes. " 

Brooke, Rev. A. Stopford, M.A., was b. 
1832. Educated at Trin. Coll., Dublin, where 
he graduated (1856), winning the Downe Prize 
and Vice-Chancellor’s medal for English verse. 
Minister of Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury (1876), 
where he now officiates. Chaplain to the Queen 
(1872). In 1880 Mr. Brooke seceded from the 
Church of England in consequence of his 
not holding the orthodox views on miracles. 
Is the author of several works, among which 
Life and Letters of the late F. W. Robert- 
Primer of English literature,” an able 


4 


are 

son 


review of which is to be found in Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's “Miscellaneous Essays,” “The Early 
Life of fesus,” and several volumes of sermons. 

Brotherhood, The Pre-Raphaelite. See 

Prf.-Raphaeute. 

Broughton, Rhoda, a native of North Wales, 
lias achieved notice as a clever novelist. Her 
first work, “Cometh up as a Flower,” which 
was published about twenty years ago, at once 
made her name; and was closely followed by 
“ Not Wisely but too Well," “Red as a Rose 
is She”; and these, with her latest novel 
r “Doctor Cupid” (1887), are generally considered 
to be the best of the nine or ten volumes she 
has published. 
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Brown, Ford Madox, painter, b. 1831. Edy- 


cated on the Continent. 
“Wickliff Reading^ his 


Exhibited (184S) hTs 
Translation of the 


idu- 

hTs 


Scriptures," 1 at the Tree Exhibition, near Hyde 
Park; hiB “ King Lea 14" {1849). At the Royal 
Academy (1851) he produced his third large 
picture, representing “Chaucer at the Court 
of Edward III.,” and (1882) “Christ wwdiing 
Peter's Feet.” Opened-,an exhibition in ricca- 
dilly (1861), his picture “Work” being con¬ 
sidered his chief work at that time. His 
subsequent productions include “The Coat of 
Many Colours,” “Cordelia’s Pbrtion,” “Elijah 
and tiie Widow’s Son,” “Romeo and Juliet," 
“ The Entombment,” “Don Juan,” and “Jacopo 
Toucan," as well as a painting representing 
Ci0111 well (dictating the famous protest to the 
Duke of Savoy. Mr. Madox-Brown has since 
been engaged in illustiating the history of 
.Manchester in the Town Hall of that city. 

Browning, Robert, poet and “water of 
plays,” was b. at Camberwell 1813. Educated 
at Univ. Coll. London, M.A., Hon. Fellow of 
ruiliol, Oxford, LL.D. Cambridge (1879), D.C.L. 
Oxford (18S3), LL.D. Edmbuigh (1884). His 
first poem, “ Pauline ” (1833), was written at the 
age of twenty, and attracted the attention of 
Kosse.ii, who was much struck by its many 
beauties and originality. In 1834 Browning 
\isited St. Petersburg, and spent many months 
in Italy, studying Italian art and life. In *835 
“ Paracelsus” appeared ; and Macready having 
accidentally suggested the writing of a play, 
Stafford . was written, and pioduccd at 
Covcnt Garden in 1837, Macready and Helen 
Fancit playing the chief parts. This was fol¬ 
lowed (1840) by Sordelto, together with the 
series called “ Bells and Pomegranates,” in¬ 
cluding “Pippa Passes,” “King Victor and 
King Charles,” “Dramatic Lyrics,” “The 
Return of the Druses,” “The Blot on the 
’Scutcheon,” “ Colomne’s Birthday,” “ Dramatic 
Romances,” “ Luna,” and “ A Soul’s Tiagedy " 
(1841-46). Between 1846 and 1868 Mr. Bi owning 
published many of lus gicatest woiks : “Men 
and Women,” “Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day,” “ Dramatis Personae,” and many shorter 
poems In 1868-69 appeared the “Ring and 
the Book.” His best known poems are 
“ Balaustion’s Adventure ” (1871),“ Fifineat the 
PaH-’’ (1873), “Red-cotton Nightgfcp Country” 
(1873), “ Inn Album ” (1875), “ I’acchiarotto ” 
(1876), “ La Saisiaz ” (187S), “ Dramatic Idylls ” 
(1S79-80I, “Jocoseria" (1883), “Dramatic 
Poems ’ (1884), “Ferishtah’s Fancies” (1885), 
*• Parleying# with certain People of Importance in 
their Day (1887). A complete list of Brown¬ 
ing’s works has been issued by the Browning 
Society, instituted (1881) for the study of the 
works of the poel. Among its vioe-presidents 
are Sir F. Leighton and Mr. Henry Irving. 
Ot Browning’s plays, Colombe’s Birthday, The 
fl/oi on the Scutcheon, and Strafford, have 
been performed. Mi. Browning married (1S46) 
the poetess Elizabeth Barrett (d. 1861). 

Bruce, Edgar, actor, made his first ap- 
• pearance on the Liverpool stage (r868). He is 
well known as an exponent of modern comedy, 
having taken leading parts in many of the 
entertaining pieces that have been put on the 
London stage for the past dozen years. Mr. 
^Fp. is now proprietor of the Prince of Wales’* 



ids eesthetic comedy “The Colonel,” which 
I a long and successful run. Having at the 
■me time organised a provincial company, he 


went on tour with it and took the title role 
himself. While in Scotland, ft is worthy of 
mention, Mr. Bruce had the rare honour of 
performing “ The Colonel" before the Queen, 
at Abergelaie Caitle. 

Brucef Robert, M.A., D.D .; b. '29 at Keith 
Halt, Aberdeenshire. Educated at Aberdeen 
Univ. (in which he took the highest mathema¬ 
tical honours), and in Lancashire Independent 
Coll. Minister ofHighfleld Independent Churoh, 
Huddflrtneld, 34 years. Hon. Sec. of Hudders¬ 
field College, vice-chairman of Huddersfield 
School Board and chairman of the School 
Management and General Purposes Committee. 
Has also been chairman of Rotherham College 
Committee and of the Congregational Union of 
Yorkshire, and Examiner in l'heology in con- 
noption with the Senatus Academic us of the 
Nonconformist Colleges. Elected Chairman of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wole# 
for *88. Has published several separate ser¬ 
mons and lectures, a centenary memorial volume 
of Highfield Chapel, and a brief history of 
Sunday Schools in Huddersfield. 

Brugsch, Heinrich Karl, Pb.D., a dis¬ 
tinguished Orientalist, b. at Berlin 1S27. 
While yet a student at the Gymnasium, he 
distinguished himself by his researches in 
Egyptologyi and with the assistance of King 
Frederick William IV. was enabled to prose¬ 
cute his studies m that subject in the princi¬ 
pal European museums. He first visited 
Egypt m ’53, and on his return was appointed 
keeper of the Egyptian museum in Berlin. On 
the death of Baron Minutoil, whom he had 
accompanied to Persia, he was apjpoiuted 
Prussian Ambassador to that country. He waa. 
subsequently appointed Piofessor of Oriental 
Languages in the Univ. of Gottingen, and in 
’69 succeeded the French archaeologist, M. 
Mariettc, as keeper of the collection of Egyptian 
antiquities at fioulak. He returned ironi 
Eg} pt in ’81 with tbe titles of Bey and Pasha, 
and communicated the lesultsof bis researches 
m a course of lecture 9 delivered at the Univ. 
of Berlin. Dr. B. is a voluminous writer on 
Egyptian antiquities, and has compiled a 
“ Demotic Grammar ” and a “ Demotic and Hiero¬ 
glyphic Dictionary.” His well-known “History 
of Egypt under the Pharaohs,” derived entirely 
from the monuments, has been translated into 
English. 

Brunei. Otherwise known as “ Borneo 
Piopei,” is an independent state in the 
north of Borneo (q.v.). Area about 35,000 
sq. m. Capital Brunei. It is ruled by a 
sultan, who, however, is not vested with 
despotic authority, certain officers of his 
court having similar powers to those of 
a constitutional ministry. It was formerly the 
seat of gieut opulence and splendour; but 
early spoliations and intrigues of Portuguese 
and Dutch caused relapse into decadence. OF 
late yenis the influence of the Brookes and 
other Englishmen has caused a marked im¬ 
provement, But much remains to be done to 
develop a country tich in resources. 

Brunloes, Sir James, senior, b. 1816, at 

Kelso, who was the engineer of the Horsey 
Tunnel Railway (q.v,), received the honour of 
knighthood (May 7th, *886). In the coutse 
of a long and varied experience at home and 


In 1881 he there produced Mr. Bur-1 abroad. Sir James built the 6an Paulo Rail¬ 


way. lie is a past president of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, a member of the French 
Society of Civil Engineers, a Fellow of the 
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Royal Society of Edinburgh, besides other 
learned societies, and was created a Knight of 
the Order of the Rose of Brazil by the Emperor 
in acknowledgment of his engineering works 
, in that country. 

Brussels International Exhibition, ’88. 

' This will be opened on the 3 rd of May. The 
project comprises an international competition 
anq a universal exhibition, the exhibits ior the 
former consisting of products usually shown 
’ in an international depaitmeut; whilst chose 
in the latter are to illustiate the national pro¬ 
ducts of each country) and will be exhibited in 
national sections. Twenty thousand square 
, metres of space have been allotted to British 
industries, the remaiudci having been principally 
taken up by the United States and Germany.*' 
In addition, concei ts and lectures will be given- 
Mr. S. Lee Bapty, who was general manager'at 
the late Manchester exhibition, has charge of 
the British section. 

Buccaneers. Freebooters as distinguished 
from the piratical adventurers of 16th and 17th 
centuries. Degenerating into mere pieatcs.thcy 
disappeared uL close of 17th century. .Sec erl. ’So. 

Buchanan, Robert, poet, essayist, and piay- 
Writer, b. 1341. Educated at Glasgow Univer¬ 
sity. Some of Mr. Buchanan’s poems, stone ,, 
aud plays, notably the “Shadow of the Sword,” 
“A Nine Day?’ tiueen,” and “Sophia,” have 
seemed foi him considerable popularity. In 
18/3 Mr. Buchanan provoked aliteiary quarrel 
with Mr. Edmund Yates, who, in tbe style of 
which lie is a master, replied to Mi. Buchanan’s 
brochuie, “The Fleshly School of Poetry,” m 
which he attacked Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
D. G. Rossetti. His play of “ Sophia,” founded 
on Fielding’s “Toni Jones,” has recently con¬ 
cluded n run of several hundred nights at the 
Vaudeville. Mr. B.’s play, “Fascination,’ re¬ 
cently performed at a matinee at the Gaiety, is 
shortly to be produced at the Vaudeville. 

Buckhounds, Master of tbe. Has control 
of the royal hunts, aud charge of the 103a! 


inclosure at Ascot. The office is in the depart¬ 
ment of Master of tile I lorse. See Minis - ! ky. 

Buckle, George Earle, son of the Rev. 
.George Buckle, rector ol Weston-Super-Mare, 
b. near Bath 1854. He is editor of The Times, 
to which post he was appointed in ’84, having 
previously been connected with the editorial 
staff of that journal. Mr. B. was Educated at 
Honiton Grammar School, Winchester, and 
New Coll., Oxford, of which he was a scholar. 
He won tjre Newdegate Prize for English 
Verse ih ,*75, took a First Class in Liter® 
Humanities' ’76, and a First Class in Modern 
History m the following year. He was sub¬ 
sequently elected to a Fellowship of All Souls’ 
Coil., and was called to the bar at Lincoln’s inn 
in ’80. 

Budget. See Finance, National. 

Bueu Ayre, or Bonaire. An island on the 
coast of Venezuela, belonging to Holland. 
Area 9s sq. m., pop. 4,031. It is hilly, and in 
parts ai id. Produces timber, cochineal, salt, 
sheep, goats, and asses. See Colonies of 
European Powers. 

“Buffalo Bill,” the sobriquet of Mr. W. F. 
Cody, an American travelling showman, whose 
“ WUd West Show” was exhibited at Earl’s Court 

r six months last year. Mr. Cody passed his 
youth amid all the excitement and strife of 
Indian- war, and became naturally a good shot 
and a daring horseman. He accompanied 
Geneial Johnston’s Utah expedition, and ob- 
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tained his nickname owing to his expertnes 3 
lfi buffalo hunting, his troupe having killed in 
one day 6g, and in one Beason 4,86a, besides deer 
and antelope. He became an army scout aud 
guide, is personally* wel^known to all American 
olficers who have commanded in the Far W^st. 
Ultimately he became a showman, -his exhi¬ 
bition consisting of buffalo hunts, Indian raids, 
rilie“ hooting, horse racing, etc. All last 
summer highly profitable performances were 
given daily at Earl’s Court, resulting, it is 
said, in a clear gain of £70,000, B. B. is now ex¬ 
hibiting his Wild West Show in the provinces. 

Building Societies. These societies are 
generally considered to be a convenient and 
fairly safe means of encouraging thrift in the 
middle and working classes. Broadly, they, 
may be divided into two sections—the Proprie¬ 
tary and the Mutual Societies: the former lot 
seeming land or houses and lending money 
thc-ieon ; the latter lbr similar purposes, the 
whole ol the profits being divided amongst the 
members pro rata. Some aie permanent, and 
others terminable. A favourite development of 
the lattci is the Stwr-Bowkett—named after the 
founders of the system—a society which allots 
its capital gunong the members, according to 
the number of shares they nominally hold, by' 
ballot. The subscriptions, genei ally a swill sum 
per shnie, are paid weekly or monthly j and 011 
securing an “appropriation” tiie member re¬ 
pays tins sum very much as he w*ould pay his 
rent, over a term of ten or twelve and a half 
years, at the end of winch the house or land 
becomes his own. He also maintains-his small 
subscription, and at the windmg-up of the 
society he is entitled to a share ol the profits. 
A further development of the ballot system is 
the arrangement by which the member may sell 
his appropriation and his subscription book, 
thus realising an immediate premi um. Accord¬ 
ing to the annual official return up to Dec. 
1885, issued late in 1886 (latest return), there 
were in the United Kingdom 2,243 societies, of 
winch 2,150 were in England and Wales, 51 in 
Scotland, and 42 in Ireland ; returns, however, 
were not to h uid from all. In the 1,811 societies 
who forwarded statements, there were 583,830 
members. The receipts for the financial year 
in 2,023 societies amounted to £21,671,944; the 
average recippts of each in England and Wales 
being £10,774, in Scotland £5,785, aud in Ireland 
£14,997. Tlfe total liabilities in 2,041 making 
returns amounted to £50,910,648, and the assets 
£52,681,198. Only 436 societies made a return 
ol balance deficit, the aggregate of which 
amounted to £128,381; and 1,512 reported an 
aggregate amount of £1,901,633 as balance of 
unappropriated profit. Not half the Scottish 
societies made any return. 

Bulgaria. Principality, under Alexander I. 
of Balteuberg, was, by Treaty of Berlin, 1878, 
constituted an autonomous and tributary princi¬ 
pality under the suzerainty of the Porte, the 
executive power being vested in the prince, 
assisted by council of ministers, and the legis¬ 
lative power in a single chamber, the National 
Assembly, elected for three years by manhood - 
suffrage in the proportion of one member to 
every 10,000 of population. In *883 a second 
chamber was formed, and it was enacted that 
every law must be examined and voted by both 
chambers and sanctioned by the prince. In 
1885 Eastern Roumeha was united to B. (For 
history ’78 to '86 see ed. ’87.) By the treaty the 
amount of tribute and the share of the Turkish 
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debt to be assumed by Bulgaria was to be fixed Alexander to Bulgaria. It is, consequently, 
by agreement between the Powers, ’ 87 , Arqa, except for its desire to dethrone Prince Feral- 
24,360 sq. m.; pop. in 1881 about 2,000,000. nana, which unites it with the followers of 
Estimated revenue, ’88-89. ,£2,137,500; expen- MM. Zankoff and Karaveloff, in. opposition to 
dilure, £3,414,583. (See Armies and Navies, both the other groups. In the October elec- 
Furlign.) At the opening of’ 87 , the condition of tions MM. Karavclotf and Radoslavoff failed to 
things in Bulgaria was far from satisfactory, obtain s'hats in the Sobranje. 

There was no 1 eigning ruler, Prince Alexander Bundesrath. See Germany and German 
having resigned four months before. 4 There Political Parties. 

had been repeated attempts, instigated, it is Borlal Boards. The number of these whose 
believed, by Russia, to overthrow the Pro- financial transactions were included in the 
visional Regency, but without effect. A Con- local® taxation returns issued in November 
fcrence of Ambassadors met in Constantinople last was 975 . Of these, the Commissioners of 
early in the year, with the view of bringing Sewers of the City of London are the B. B. for 
about a settlement, but it came to nothing, the parishes in the City ; and in 67 boroughs, 
The Sobranje and the Regents remained 64 local government districts, and one Im- 
masters of the country, and would neither,, provement Act district, the r>. B. was the 
yield to ttie threats nor the blandishments town council, the local board, or the Improve- 
of Russia, which feared to interfere directly, ment Commissioners. The receipts of B. B. 
lest by so doing she should bring about a during the year (:885-6), excluding loans, 
war with Austria, and perhaps with Geimany amounted to £ 414 , 853 , of which £175,648 was 
as well. Various candidates for the vacant derived from rates and the remainder from 
throne were suggested during the spring, burial fees, sales of graves, vaults, etc., rents 
Ultimately a deputation from the Great bo- oi surplus lands, and other similar receipts, 
bianjc waited upon Prince Ferdinand of Saxe Their expenditure, so far as it was not defrayed 
Cobuig (y.v.), and offered him the Ihi one. The out of loans, was £ 409 , 798 . They received 
Prince accepted, and soon ai'ler left Vienna, during the year loans to the extent of £ 64 , 523 , 
lie -aok the oath to the Constitution (Aug. 13) and expended out of loans sums amounting to 
at Tirnova, and afterwards proceed, d to Sofia. £ 65 , 388 . Their outstanding debt at the end of 
'I he Piinee had received no suppoit from any the year was £ 2 , 222 , 078 , tor the repayment of 
Kuiop.-an power, and Russia especially re- which £ 36,783 remained in the Sinking Funds, 
gaidtd his, action ns altogether illegal, and sent Burial Laws Amendment Act. ' 80 . This is 
a formal protest against the action oi the Pi ince, nil Act to enable the burial of Nonconformists 
Germany also refusing to recognise Ins author- and others m Chuichof England burial-grounds 
ity. The Bulgarian people, however, received without the scivice ol tho Church of England, 
then young rulei very coulially, and the choice and in some cases with other services. It was 
of the Sobranje was justified and endorsed by long opposed by churchmen* on the ground 
tfm voice of the country through a general that its advocates had no real grievances, 
election (October). The Sobranje rose on tilt but regarded it as a stepping-stone towards 
291I1 December, after passing the Budget and Disestablishment. It piovidcs that any one 
Loan Bills. The receipts were estimated at responsible for the burial of a deceased person 
54,000,000 fr.—an inarcase of 6,soo,ooo(V. on the may ghe forty-eight hours’ notice in writing, 
pi evening estimates—and the expenditure at and m the foim prescribed in the first schedule 
t’V oo,ooofr. The Loan Bill ji.ovidcsloi laising lo the Art, to the incumbent of any place or 
50,000,nnofr. (£1,979,1661 lot luilw.iy and militai v his substitute, that it is intended to bury 
pui poses. 1 hat part of the loan for the put- the deceased in the churchy aid of such place 
chase of lailuays, will, it is said, be taken up without the rites of the Chuith of England, 
by Bin on Hirseli. At the present lime (Jan. and thav the incumbent or his substitute 
’ 83 ) rumour is rile*as lo the possible action of shall then be free to permit such burial. 
Ru 23 ia, who is suspected ot having the design The burial shall take place in accoidance with 
to depose Pnnce Feidiiinnd, the lecent Mon- such notice, and the public are to have free 
tenegnu raid at Bourgas giving rise to the access to such bin ml, which may lx- carried 
apptehension. For Ministry, (He., see Diplo- out either with the service of any Christian 
matic. Church or without any service. But the pro- 

Bulgaxian Political Parties and the ceedinR* arc not to be made the occasion of 
Sobranje. I he paity divisions in the Bui- bunging into contempt any church or denomi- 
ganan Sobranje or National Assembly may nation. Ministers of the Church of England 
be generally described as Ministerialists and aie empowered to use the burial service of the 
Opposition. The present Bobranje was elected Church of England at a burial in unconsecrated 
in October '87, its picdccessor, which had been ground. In cases whcie that burial service is 
elected just a ydhi previously, having been dis- not allowed to be used, or when requested so 
solved to gel lid ol a tangled situation. The to do by the person responsible lor the burial 
elections resulted in a decided victory for the of the deceased, they are empowered to use 
Government, which has some 250 suppoitcrs such service, consisting of players taken fiom 
out of a House of Jess than 300. The chief the Book of Common Piayer and portions of 
members of the Governmental party, which is Scripture, as may be approved of by the Ordi- 
also the anti-Russian pai ty, are M. Stambouloff, nary. The Act extends to the Channel Islands, 
Premier and Minister ol the Interior, and but not to Scotland or Ireland. 

MM. Slransky and Stoiloff, also members of Burmah and Siam Railways. Since the 
the Ministry, The chief Opposition leaders are whole ol Buunah became, on January 1st, 
MM. Zankoff, Karaveloll, and Radoslavoff. 1886, a portion of the British dominions, con- 

f he two first-named are allectcd to Russia, and siderable attention has been, and will be, 
ad the Russian faction in Bulgaria, while J^l, directed to the network of railways as pro- 
adoslavoff is the chief of a c o-called “Alexan- posed by the engineer-explorers, Messrs. A. R. 
drist” party, the object of which is to over- Oolquhoun and fi. S, Hallett. Two lines are 
throw Prince Ferdinand and bring back Prince already in existence—running northward from 
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the chief city, Rangoon, one to l’rome, and the 
Other ta Tounghoo. They are each iCa miles 
tong and of metre gauge ; the first named was 
opened In 1877, ana pays 6 per cent.—although 


latter was opened in 1885. From Tounghoo it is 
suggested to extend the line still northwards, 
to Mandalay (the late native capital), 230 miles ; 
thence to Bhamo, on the Chinese frontier, aoo 
.miles, and from this point to the not tty west 
to a junction with our Indian railway system 
- 350 miles farther—our lines in India, however, 
not being of the same gauge. The Siamese 
have let it be understood that they would look 
favourably upon railway construction if they 
could be brought into connection with Moulmein,,, 
an important British port in the Tenasserim 
portion of the old Burmese territory. It is 
proposed to make a line from Bangkok, the 
capital of Siam, on the coast, northerly to 
Kaheng, 375 miles, thence to Kiang Hsen,3oo 
miles, all in Siamese territory, and thence 350 
miles farther through the Burmese fehgn States 
to the boi ders ol’Chma at Esmok. Now, Ralieng 
lies 160 miles east of Moulmeiu, and it ispio- 
posed to connect these two points by i.ulway, 
half being in British and hall in Siamese terri¬ 
tory; thus meeting the wishes of our Eastern 
neighbours, and making Moulmein a port for 
both Siamese .and Chinese trade. But it is 
further suggested to connect the two lines at 
Rangoon with Moulmein by a line 135 miles 
long; this link, perhaps, being the clowning 
piece of the whole work. It the scheme be 
carried out in its entirety, the uttermost parts 
of India will be* brought into connection with 
the whole ol Burundi and Siam, the Chinese 
frontier — and its possible railways — being 1 
touched at t>\o points. There arc no insur¬ 
mountable physical diliicultics, and the total 
coat is calculated as follows: English system, 
including the Kanpoon-Moulmein line and hall 
way to Kaheng, 885 miles ; Siamese system, 
including Shan States to borders of China, 905 
miles; total, 1,790 miles, which at £8,122 pei 
anile, an avei age taken from data obtained from 
the existing Rangoon railways, givestan aggre¬ 
gate cost ol £14,538,380. This immense outlay, 
it is believed, would open up incalculable 
Hoods of commerce thiough thickly populated 
count tics. On the Chinese holders, near the 
points touched by the railways, are ainngeol 
provinces with an aggregate of 38,000,os>0 of 
people, who have not a railway amongst them. 
Then there are the teeming millions of Burmah 
and the rich counlty of Siam. The liveliest in¬ 
terest in the scheme has already been exhibited 
by British chambers of commerce ; and it has 
been suggested that Messrs. Colquhoun and 
Matlett, whose labour was voluntary in the 
matter, should receive some national recog¬ 
nition of the value of their services. During 
the early part of 1886 Mr. Colquhoun was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner of the Tsagain 
district, which he administered with consider¬ 
able ability. From Simla, July 15th, if was 
stated that the Tounghoo-Mioidalay route had 
been surveyed, and found an easy one, and 
early in December specifications were adver¬ 
tised for the ironwork for four bridge piers 
and, bridges for the Tounghoo-Mandalay line, 
early delivery being called for, and according 
to a Mandalay telegram (Dec. 7th) the work 
/ appears to have then commenced on that line, 
and was estimated to last three ytais. On 


Feb. 34th, ’ 87 , Sir John Gorst announced in the 
House ol Commons that work had been begun 
at both ends of the line ; and a telegram dated 
as late as Oct. x6th (Rangoon) stated that the 
work was being carried on with great activity. 
In September Mr. Cr&sthwaite, Chief -Com¬ 
missioner, it was reported, had applied for 
permission to survey lor a lias of railway up 
the Meo Valley to aegoung, with a branch to 
Bhamo, from a point on the western bank of the 
Irrawaddy, the connection with the Tounghoo 
and Mandalay railway on the eastern bank to 
be maintained at Ava by means of a steam 
ferry. The line would have been 360 mites 
long, the estimated cost being 60,000 rupees 
per mile; but it soon became known that the 
,,Indian Government declined to sanction the 

E ioject, as premature. During lift: year Mr. 

olquhoun returned to England on leave, but 
pui sued the subject with untiring energy both 
in the press and at the meeting! of the British 
Association in September. On Nov, 7th he 
delivered an address before the London Chamber 
of Commerce on the railway connection between 
Burmah and China, pointing out that ail the 
authorities had been driven to the conclusion 
that the connection between China and Burmah 
should be made across the hills in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ot Moulmein. He drew parfjcu.ar 
attention to the fact that we were pi actically 
engaged in a railway race with the French 
in Tonquin, the common objective in south¬ 
western China being Ssuniao. At the end of 
the year a suggestion made by Gen. Dickens 
was strongly supported horn Allahabad. The 
idea is to make a connection between Calcutta 
and Bhamo, involving the construction of 224 
miles of railway between Chandpore and 
Cachar, whence the line would be carried 
through Manipur to the Kuhn and Chindwm 
valleys, and then further eastwards. The 
total distance from Caleu&a to Bhamo would 
be 698 miles, of which 83 miles are now worked 
in the Bengal Ccntial system. From Calcutta 
to Mandalay would be under (too miles, or less 
than from the former to Agra. 

Burmah comprises a vast tract of country in 
southern Asia, bounded on the north and west 
by the mountainous ranges of Thibet, Assam, 
and Manipur, on the east by Chiuese territory, 
and partjy on the south-east by Siam. The 
whole ol the southern and part of the south¬ 
eastern sides form the Burmese shores of the 
Bay of Bengal. There are three great tribal 
families in the country, the chief of which is 
the Mran-ma (from which the word Burmah is 
derived); and while distinct from the Aryans in 
India and the Chinese on the other side, the 
natives to some extent partake of the peculi¬ 
arities of both. The origin and early history 
of the people arc lost 111 obscurity, but the 
country is covered with the traces'of a past 
civilisation, and it is known that from remote 
tunes the land has been the scene of prolonged 
internecine warfare, and at least two Chinese 
invasions. The country is fertile, especially in 
the valley of the great river Irrawaddy, which 
is navigable lor river boats for six hundred 
mites from the Bay ol Bengal; and many valii* 
able minerals are found, including the rubies 
which excited the cupidity of early navigators, 
and a good supply of petroleum. Buddhism is 
tfee religion of the people, and in Burmah it is of 
a peculiar type, which allows perfect tolerance 
to all other creeds, but prevents proselytism. 
Every boy enters a temple or pagoda at an 
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early age, and being taught to read and write, 
develops into a bonze or monk (see Bcwzt^, 
but he can leave or stay as he thinks fit. The 
country is covered with these temples, which, 
with the clergy, are all supported voluntarily. 
Tlv position of the Burmese women will Com¬ 
pare favourably with any other Eastern nation. 
(For a concise history of the country, including 
the Burmese wars, see ed, ’87.) Here it may 
be stated that by the treaty of Yendabu (i8a6) 

' the British annexed Aracan and Tenasserim; 
and at the close of the second war (185a) the 
remainder of the coast-line, including Rangoon 
and the whole province of Pegu, fell into our 
hands. Inland from this time an imaginary 
frontier divided Independent from British 
Burtnah. The seat of government in the 
lormer was removed from time to time, till, on 
the outbreak of the third and last Burmese 
.war, which occurred towards the end of'85, 
the capital was Mandalay, which was entered 
by the British forces under General Prender- 
gast on Nov. 28th of that year. Upper Biirmah 
was annexed by proclamation on Jan. 1st, ’86. 
Although since that time the new possession 
and portions©!' the old have been much troubled 
with dacoity, and trade has been unsettled, 
the whole land is known to be teeming with 
natural wealth, Lower Burmah having already 
proved a rich possession. It was stated fiotu 
Calcutta, Jan. nth, 1887, that General Robeits 
would leturn to India on Feb. 6th, being suc¬ 
ceeded in the Burmese command by General 
Aibuthnot. Jan. 30th, Public meeting at Ran¬ 
goon resolved to erect a memorial statue to the 
Queen, and to send 10 per cent, of the money 
collected to the Imperial Institute. Under date 
Calcutta, Fcbrnary, it was announced that as 
the health of Sir C. Bernard, Chief Commis¬ 
sioner, rendered it dangerous for him to spend 
another hot season in But mail, he was to be 
transferred to Mydlre; Mr. C. H. T, Caos- 
thwaite, Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces, being appointed to succeed him. As 
arranged, on Feb. 6th General Roberts and his 
stall left Rangoon for Calcutta; and on the 
10th of that month a Blue Book on Burmah 
(No. 1, '87) was published in London. On 
Feb. 15th from the War Office was issued a 
notification that the Queen had decided to form 
a new order of kniglithood—a modification, in 
fact, of the Order of the Indian Empire; and 
in the list of Jubilee honours'which accom¬ 
panied this official announcement appeared the 
names of General Sir F. Roberts (a Knight), 
the Manager of the Rangoon State Railway, the 
Manager of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, 
and MoungU Pc Zi Linked aw Myo Wun of 
Mandalay (Companions). In a publication of 
the India Office "of the same date, Mr. G. J. S. 
Hodgkinson, B.CgS., Commissioner in Burmah, 
and Moung Kinwun Mingyi, were appointed 
Companions of the Star ol' India. Mr. Cros- 
th waite arrived at Rangoon Feb. 27th, and it was 
announced from Calcutta on March 4th that the 
Kubo valley, on the Manipur frontier, had been 
annexed. Sir C. Bernard left Rangoon on 
M ttrc hstb.. On March nth it was reported 
from Calcutta that the Indian Government 
proposed to constitute Burmah a Lieutenant- 
Governorship. Plottings and conspiracies were 
*V co “ r se rile throughout the country during 
; *•** whole year; but it became an encouraging 
• Sign to observe how the natives assisted in sup- 
|'pressing such risings. One examnleivill suffice, 
was reported from Rangoon (April 15th) that 


a widespread conspiracy to burn the towhs In 
the Maobin district and murder the Europeans 
was frustrated by the prompt action of the 
police and loyal Karens. I he Myo Oke of 
Dadaye surrounded and captured the leaders 
in council, while the dacoiting gang were 
routed by the police after burning Potok. The 
Karens then set upon the remnants of the gang, 
killing three bobs (or chiefs), and one of their 
wives who was dressed as a man was wounded. 
Durifjg^he same month Hlaoo, a noted rebel 
leader, was killed. General Arbuthnot and his 
staff left Mandalay for Rangoon on April soth, 
the command in Upper Burmah devolving on 
Sir George W hite. An exhaustive article upon 
the “ Petroleum Fields of Burmah” appeared 
pin the Times of May 7th, from the Rangoon 
correspondent of that jourtial; and during the 
same month a series of articles on the “Settle¬ 
ment of Burmah.” The Limbin Prince (another 
rebel) was brought down to Rangoon at the 
beginning ot June, preparatory to being se.nt 
to India; and on June 16th a Gazette extra¬ 
ordinary, was published at Simla, Which bore 
testimony to the services of the Burmah field 
force, adding that gratuities wcie to be given 
to the tioopa of all ranks who passed the 
frontier from Nov. 29th, '85, the unit 38 rupee? 
being six months’ hallo, to privates. On 
Sept, rst was published (Times) the text of 
the Convention with .China relative to Burmah 
and Thibet, signed at Pekin July 24th, and of 
which the ratifications were exchanged in 
London, Aug. 25th. So far as Burmah is con¬ 
cerned, this convention amongst other things 
stipulates for a continuance of the decennial 
mission to China, and the delimitation of the 
fiontier by commission. The London Gazette 
of September contained lengthy despatches and 
lists of officers engaged in the campaign or in 
the civil aci vice of the country. In September 
mere articles appeared in the Times under the 
heading “The Reorganisation of Burmah.” 
I11 Oct. (6th) it was stated that Mr. Jones, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Geological 
Survej- of India, ha.I published at Rangoon a 
report on the Kale coal-field on the Cbindwin 
liver; in-proper hands the prospects of coal 
mining in the neighbourhood appear to be 
favomable, the only drawback, about the coal 
being that it is very iriable. On the 5th of 
the month the most troublesome of all the 
dacoit leaders, and the last formidable rebel 
in the field, Boh Shway, was killed, along with 
ten of his iollowers, after a desperate fight. 
Major Harvey leading a party by forced marches 
of fifty miles to surprise his camp. During the 
year considerable interest was shown as to 
"the future ot the historic ruby mines, to which 
an expedition had been sent in *86, accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Streeter, jun., as representing 
a London syndicate. Several questions were 
asked in'the House of Commons, the almost 
invariable reply being that the questioner had 
better wait for papers. From Simla (May 17th), 
however, it was stated that the agreement with 
Messrs. Streeter was practical! v completed, the 
payment being fixed at four lakhs annually for 
five years; the rights of native owners were 
to be strictly respected, but the syndicate were 
to have the refusal of the rubies sold by them ; 
this appeals still to want official confirmation 
in this country. An interesting paper an the 
subject was read by Mr. Streeter, jun., on 
Sept. 5th, befoie the British Association at 
Manchester. He described the ruby mine 
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tract, which lies between the Irrawaddy and 
the Shan States, as consisting of a large valley, 
iz m. long and 8 m. broad, comprising a number 
of smaller valleys or basins. The work now 
pursued there was of the most primitive cha¬ 
racter, and he said nothing as to the value of the 
tract. It was reported from Simla (Sept. 18th) 
that the Indian Government had issued regu¬ 
lations prohibiting persons other than natives 
lrom living in the district or digging for pre¬ 
cious stones without a special licaice. In 
December it was reported that two lines of com¬ 
munication between India and Upper Burnish 
were then open : the northern, which was fit 
for pack transport, running from Manipur to 
Tammu, thence to Sittang on the Chindwin, 
and on to Slngaung, on the Itrawaddy; the 
southern consisting of a good cart-road from 
Minbu to Napeh, arid thence through the Acng 
pass to Akyab. A oentral route was suggested, 
lrom a point on the Myeltha river, in the 
Yaw country, across the hills to Chittagong. 
On Jan. xst, ’88, it was reported from Calcutta 
that an important expedition was aboyt to start 
immediately from Dibrugarh, on the Assam 
side, to penetrate to the Chindwin and Irra¬ 
waddy rivers. Capt, St. John Michell was in 
command, the party consisting of three Euro¬ 
peans, so native soldiers, and wo camp- 
tolloueis. Consult Balfour's “Cyclopaedia ol 
India,” Hunter’s “Jmperjjl Gazetteer of India 
(Rangoon),” “Encyclopaedia Bntannira (Bur- 
mah) r '; also Colquhoun's “ Burma and the 
Burmans,” Yule’s “ Embassy to Ava," etc. ,etc. ; 
and for Chief Commissionei, etc., see Di idio¬ 
matic. 

Burnand, F. C., the editor of Punch , was 
b. 1836. Educated at Eton and Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge. Called to the bar (1S82). Has 
been a voluminous dramatic writer, principally 
devoting himself to burlesque, of which “iiion” 
and “Black-eyed Busan” may be said to have 
inaugurated the era of “long runs.” Among 
the travesties of the works of living novelists 
those on “Ouidfc”and Rhoda Broughton aie 
the most popular, and “ Strapinoie” is the best 
specimen. Is the author of “Happy Thoughts” 
in Punch. Became, after some years’ connec¬ 
tion with Punch, its editor (1880). 

Burne-Jones, Edward, A.R A., b. at Bir¬ 
mingham 1833. Educated at King Edward's 
Grammar School of tliat town, and Exeter Coll., 
Oxford, of which he is an IJonoiary Fellow. 
He icceived his inspiration as an artist fiom 
Rossetti, and has developed his originality 
and power independently of the schools. He 
was elected President ol' the Royal Birming¬ 
ham Society of Artists in and Associate of 
the Royal Academy in the same year. Mr. 
Burne-Jones’ pictures were, until recently, 
amongst the chief attractions at the Grosvenor 
Gallery but owing to a dispute with Sir 

C'ouUs Lindsay, he Jast year seveiedliis con¬ 
nection with that institution. 

Burton, Sir Richard Francis, K.C M.G., 
traveller, scholar, and linguist; b. 1820. Educated 
abroad and at Oxfoid. Joined the Indian aimy 
in 1842, and passed in several native languages. 
He was much employed on secret service, 
living among the natives as one of themselves, 
and the information he furnished to General 
Napjer proved of the greatest value in the con- 
qu St 01 Scinde and the Punjab. He was the 
first European who ever visited Harar; and his 
journey to Mecca and Medina in the disguise 
at a Mohammedan pilgrim is one of the most 


marvellous feats ever accomplished by a tra- 
ueller. During the Crimean war ne was 
Chief of Staff to General Beatson. He after¬ 
wards visited Somaliland. In 1857 he went 
to Zanzibar in company with Captain Speke, 
and made a iourney fiito the interior, which 
resulted in the discovery of the great lakes 
Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza. He was 
next consul at Fernando Po, at Santos in the 
Brazils, and at Damascus. He is now H.M. 
Consul at Trieste. He is the prolific author of 
many works, and has translated the “ Lusiad ” 
of Camoens. His latest work is the “Thousand 
Nights and a Night,” a literal translation of 
the “Arabian Nights “ from the original Aiabic 
—a work in twelve volumes, valuable to the 
scholar, but too gross for ordinary reading. 
He is also the author of “The History of the 
Sword,” “The Gold Mines of Midian,” etc. 
Created K.C.M.G. (March 18S6). 

Bushmen, or Bosjesmen. Sec cd. ’86. 

Butler, Mrs. Elizabeth G., nre Thompson, 
b. at Lausanne, Switzerland. At the age of 
five she began to handle the pencil, and con¬ 
tinued her studies in Florence. In 1870 her 
family returned to England, and temained at 
Ventnoi until the unprecedented success of 
MissThomiison’s “ Boll Call ” necesstlatui a 1 c- 
moval to London. Her first pictme, “Missing,” 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1873, 
“Roll Call,” (1874), which was purchased bv 
the Queen; and the artist subsequently painted 
“Thej8lli Regiment at Quatie Bias/' “Bala- 
klava,” and “lnkerman.” Hei other pictuus 
include “ ’Listing for the Connaught Ranrois,” 
“The Defence of Rorke’s Drift,” “ Flo rent 
Etona,” and “The Charge of the Scots Gic^s 
at Waterloo.” Mrs. Butler is umivalled as a 
painlet of militaty scenes.* 

Butler, Rev. Henry Montague, D.D., 

Master ol Trill, (.'oil , Cambridge, was b. 1' 
Educated at Hanow and T>i 111. Coll.; Bell I mv. 
Scholar (1852), Butin; Uni v. Scholar and Browne 
Medallist (18531, Poison Pn/e, Camden Mi dal, 
Mcmheis’ Fuze (1854), B.A. (Senior CJasv.it), 
and was Fellow of his college (1855). He.nl 
master of llairow (1850), of which school Jns 
futhei, the Rev. George Ljntlei, D.D., had also 
been head master. H011. Chaplain to the 
Queen (1873-77), Dean of Gloucester (1886), but 
only a fi;w weeks after his installation re-signed 
hi ■/Deanery to accept the Mastership of Trinity. 

Butt, Sir ffharles Parkef, was born 1830. 
called to the bar in 1854, and cieated a Q.C. 
(1868). Alter unsuccessfully contesting Tam- 
woith, he sat as M.P. tor Southampton, in the 
Liberal interest (1880-83), when he was ap¬ 
pointed a lodge of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division, a vacancy being caused by 
the resignation of Sir Robert Philliniorc, 

Butterine is an article sifnilar to oleomarga¬ 
rine, the difference being that the foimer con¬ 
tains moie or less pure butter. There are two 
giadcs commonly sold- viz., creamy butterine, 
containing moie, and dairy butterine, contain¬ 
ing less butter. An Act of Parliament was 
passed last year for the better prevention of the 
fraudulent sale of margarine, otherwise buttenna. 
If a person sells margarine, which means, ac¬ 
cording to this Act, all substances, whether 
compounds or otherwise, ©repared in imitation 
of butter, whether mixed with butter or not, 
gxcept under the name of margarine, they will 
be liable to a fine of £20 for the first offence, 
£c,o for the second, and for any subsequent 
offence to a fine not exceeding £100. 
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Cabinet, The Present British. See 

Ministry. 

Cabinets, Colonial and Foreign. See 

Ptl'LOMATIC. 

Cabul. The capital of Afghanistan (tj.v.). 
Caicos Islands. Southern islands of the 
Bahama group. With Turk’s Island are under 
government of Jamaioa, 

Cairns’, herd. Act. See Agricultural 
Holdings. 

Calroli. Benedetto, Italian Statesman, was 
b. at i’avia in 1826. He took part in the Milan 
rising of 48, and in the succeeding war against 
Austiia. He also joined the Ganbaldian Legion, 
and fought in nil the chief engagements of 
’39-00. At Paid mo he was seveielv wounded. 
Again, in ’60, he was fighting lor Italy in the 
Tientmo. In ’68 he became^ member of the 
Chamber of Deputies and one of the leaders of 
the Extreme Lett. Was President of the Counc il 
(’78k I11 November of the latter year he was 
badly stabbed in piotecting King Huinbeit 
against 'he dagger ol a would-be assassin. 
Was again lbiine Minister (’79-81*. when he 
was, ‘78, succeeded by Signor Depictis, 
Calais Improvements, in Mav ’ 61 , atten¬ 
tion was called to the consideiable impiove- 
ments which were being cairn d out at Calais 
and in uj neighbouihood ; and it u.is then 
sadmitted that within two yeai s the whole 
place would be metamorphosed. Besides con¬ 
necting Calais and St. Pierre by one continuous 
main .-Itcel, it was intended to widen the St. 
Omer Canal, by which access is gained to Holland, 
Belgi "s, and the North, by 12 metres. Then 
die:*' -e new wet docks, ol 27 acres space, 
mi. ..insirler.ible depth, in course ot con- 
’ c, .in. The ammSit being laid out on the 
iiwcrnent woiks is estimated at 70,000,000 
■>, and what with new bonded warehouse s, 
as, and otln-i watt 1 ways, besides widened 
. . beautified streets, old Calais in a ye.11 ot two 

.ill be practically obliterated. Fiom a further 
description of the alterations, published in 
August, it appeals that the new harbour was 
commenced in "75, hut little process, was 
made till about six years since. J lig works 
comprise a tidal hat hour 15 acres in extent with 
8go yds. of quay wall. A deplft of 30 ft. at 
higli-water neap tides, and 13 It. at low water, 
is to be maintained here, and throughout the 
jivhole of the entiance channel, which was being 
widened to 140 yds. Two locks each 426 ft. 
long and divided into sections led to the larger 
dock, ot 27 acres, which has a depth of 25 it., and 
is surrounded by mooo yards of quay wall; then 
there comes a graving dock 340 ft. by 70 it. 
On the northern side is a second ami large; 
sluice basin of ayoacics, dug out chiefly fiom 
Jland reclaimed from the sea. 
y . Calderon, Philip H., R.A., K 0833) at Poi¬ 
nters. Began to exhibit in the Royal Academy 
X58) after studying at Paris; an A.R.A. (’64), 
R.A. (’67). In ’78 Mr. Calderon was one of 
fne English artists selected to exhibit an extia 
number of works at the Paris Exhibition, at 
the dose of which he recei md a "rappel*' of 
Srst-class medal, and was created a Knight 
ttf the I-cgion oi Honour. He is well known 
a P*inter of domestic and other subjects. 
18 ‘ 1 Ruth and Naomi,” in the Academy. ’86, 
as highly spoken of. He has recently been 


appointed Keeper of the Royal Academy in the 
pfa -e of Mr. Pickcrsgill. 

Calendar, “ Old Style” and "New Style,” 
Pope Gregory XIII., finding that the civil year 
was in arrear of the solar year, after great con¬ 
sideration, having been formally charged by the 
Council ot Trent with the task of correcting the 
Julian Catendar, issued in 1582 a new calendar, 
in which ten days wer- omitted, the 5th of 
October becoming the 15th. This was im¬ 
mediately^ adopted in Italy, Spam, Denmark, 

Ilolland, Flandci -., and Portugal. Two months 
later, by an edict of llcniy 111., it was adopted 
in Fiance, the 9th December being changed 
to the 20th. Germany and Switzerland 
adopted the new calendar ill 1583, Hungary in 
1387, Great Britain in 1751 (in 1752 the 3rd 
ol September being altered to the 14th). In 
Russia, Greece, and thioughout the East the 
old style is still retained. The change caused 
popular tumults in many countries. 

“ Calletf to the Bar.’’ See Barrister. 

Calorimeter (color, heat; matron, measure"), 
an instrument for measuring the actual amount 
of heat given out by a body.' See cd. "86. 

Calvinism includes a belief in such doctrines 
as divine predestination, original sin, and 
human depiavity, election, effectual calling, and 
the final perseverance of the saints. CaK iiusrii 
takes in several other points of controversy, 
-■such as that office will, the Sotislup of the 
Second Person ol the Trinity, and other differ¬ 
ences in doctimc, as between Calvinists and 
Auninians. In later times the word lias come 
to be very loosely used ill conlroveisy, and is 
often applied to opinions which Calvin did not 
hold. Sec cd. '87. 

__ CamfcodtR. A province of Indo-China and a 
French pro tv toi ate. Aiea 32,254 sq.m., pop. 
1,500,000. CapiLJt Saigon, on river of same name. 
Countiy a rich aibmal plain, watered by fine 
-li earns. People industrious agriculturists and 
fishers. Covoi iimcnt n monarchy more or less 
under French influence. See Annam. 

Cambridge, HRH George William 
Frederick Charles, 2nd Duke ot, K.G., P.C., 
K l\, G.C.M G„ G.C.II., G.C.B., G.C.S.I.. 
(crcat. 1801), grandson to George 111 . and 
first cousin to tlic Queen, was b. at Hanover 
March 26th, '10. He became a colonel in 
the Biitisli army in '37, and succeeded his 
father Adolphus Fiederie, isl Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge, in ’50. Four years later (’54) he was 
raised to the rank ol major-general, on his 
appointment to command the two brigades of 
Highlanders and Guards united to form the 
first division of the army sent against the Tzar 
Nicholas of Russia in the Crimean war of 
'54-6. In ’56 he was promoted to the rank of 
General; in '61 appointed Colonel-m-chief of 
the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers ; and 
in ’62 raised to the rank of Field Marshal, and 
subsequently appointed Commander-in-chief of 
the British army, and appointment perpetuated 
bj r letters patent '87. 

" Cambridge Preliminary.” See Prelim 
“Exam, for Candidates for Holy Orders. 
Cambridge University. See Universities. - 
Camden Society, The. Founded (1838) for 
the publication ofdocumcnts relating to English 
histoiy. Its publications number nearly 150 
volumes. Hon. See., Mr. J. Gairdner, 25, Par¬ 
liament Street, S.W. 
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Camel Corps, raised for fighting in the 
Soudan campaigns of $4-85. Consisted of the ' 
British infantry or sailors mounted on camels. 

Camera Luclda, an instrument used for 
drawing the outlines of objects on paper, con¬ 
sisting of a four-sided glass prism jiaving an 
angle of 13s 0 . See ed. '86. 

Cameron, Commander Verney Lovett, 
C.B., D.C.L., a distinguished naval officer and 
African traveller, was b. 1844. Entered the 
Royal Navy (’57); lieutenant (’£5; : com¬ 
mander (V6); retired (’83).’Took part in 
the Abyssinian campaign ; served on the East 
Coast of Afiica; accompanied SirBartle Frere’s 
special mission to Zanzibar; went to the relief 
of Livingstone; and has made important 
explorations in Central Africa, laid down the 
watersheds between the Nile, the Congo, and 
the Zambesi, etc., and was the firsts European 
who had ever succeeded in crossing tropical 
Africa from east to west. Has also visited 
Syria and Mesopotamia. Commander Cameron 
is a gold medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Societies of London, Paris, and Lisbon, and 
has received a gold medal from King Victor 
Emmanuel. Created C.B. (’76), is Hon. D.C.L. 
ofOxlord, and possesses several foreign decora¬ 
tions. Is the author of “Across Africa,” a 
work on Steam Tactics, etc. 

Oameroons. A territory on the Bight of 
Biafra, West Atnca, annexed by Germany in 
1884, and comprising perhaps 10,000 sq. m. It 
consists of the district of lhinbja, Nikol Island, 
the Cameroons or Cameraos River, and the 
districts of Malimba, Plantation, and Criby. 
Capital Aqua Town. The volcanic Cameroons 
mountains afford extensive areas suited for 
coffee-growing, etc., with a cmnate better 
adapted to European constitutions than any 
other part of Guinea. See German Colonisa¬ 
tion, etc, 

Canada, Dominion Of (from the Indian 
Kanata —i.e., “ Piace of Huts ”), British North 
America. Consists of the Piovinccs’of Ontario, 
Quebec,— formerly styled Upper and Lower 
Canada,— Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Manitoba, the North-West 
Territories, and British Columbia. TJie four first- 
mentioned provinces were united under one 
federal government in 1S67; in 1870 Manitoba 
and the Territories were formed and admitted ; 
British Columbia and its appanage Vancouver 
Island joined m 1871; Punce Edward Island 
in 1873. Newfoundland remains independent. 
The total area is reckoned as 3,470,392 sq. in., 
and the total population at about 4,750,000. 
Dominion capital Ottawa, pop. 30,344, a 
handsome city on the river of the same name. 
Largest city Montreal, Quebec, pop. 200,000; 
the next, Toronto, Ontario, 140,000; Quebec, 
65,000: Halifax, Nova Scotia, 40,000; Hamil¬ 
ton, Ont., 35,000; the capital, Ottawa, Ont., 
30,344; Winnipeg, Manitoba, 30,000; St.John, 
New Brunswick, 30,000. Having from 10,000 
to so,ooo are London, Ont.; Portland, New 
Br.; Kingston, Ont.; Charlotte-town, Prince 
Edward island : having from 8,000 to 10,000 
are Guelph, Ont.; St. Catherine’s, Ont.; Brant¬ 
ford, Ont.; Bellville, Ont.; Trois-Rivieres, 

S u.; St. Thomas, Ont.; Stratford, Ont. : 

iving between 7,000 and 8,000 are Chatham, 
Ont.; Brockville, Ont.; Levis, Qu.; Sher- 
" broalte, Qu.: having between 6,000 and 7,000 
are Hull, Qu.; Peterborough, Ont.; Windsor, 
Ont.; St. Henri, Qu.; Fredericton, New Br.: 
having between 5,000 and 6,000 are Victoria, 


British Columbia; St. Jean Baptiste, Qu.; 5 
•Sorel, Qu.; Port Hope, Ont.; Woodstock, 


and the great lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, 
Superior, with the various affluents and smaller 
lakes forming an immense extenfe'of waterway. 
The Laurentian basin is narrow in proportion 
to its length, and remarkably low. The land | 
presents glorious scenery, rich forest, and an * 
amazingly fertile soil. Summer begins in 
April ana lasts into November; characterised 
by great heat, causing luxuriant vegetation. 
Seasons sharply divided. Winter severe, but 
surprisingly healthy. To the north is Hudson 
Bay, a great inland sea nearly ap large as the 
Mediterranean. Ice stops navigation the greater 
part of the year, but experiments are being 
made with a view to find out the duration 
of the open passage. Around it, eastward 
through Labradj|r to Atlantic, northward to] 
Arctic regions, and westward to' Alaska,"^ 
extends a more or les 3 frozen region, pro¬ 
fitable as yet only to the hunter, though not 
without wealth for the woodsman ana the 
miner. Westward of Lake Superior is the 
rugged districi of Xeewatin, and beyond it the 
great fertile belt of prairie lands interposing 
between the frozen north and the desert of the 
north-central United States, Here are Manitoba 
and the North-West Territories, regions that 
may be termed a farmer's paradise. The 
dominion of frost recedes farther and farther 
to the north as we go west. This country is 
watered by noble navigable streams—Red 
River, A&siniboine, Saskatchewan, Athabasca, 
and studded with lakes—Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
etc. The great chain of the Rocky Mountains 
shuts oil British Columbia, a region enjoying a 
mild climate, rich 111 minerals, and oi abundant 
fertility. The Pacific ciast is broken and in¬ 
dented, fringed with islands, among these 
Vancouver and Queen Charlotte Islands, The 
flora and fauna of Canada are far too extensive 
for detail in this place, and the mineral kingdom 
includes the precious metals, iron, coal, and 
almost all necessary and^iseful minerals.—The 
Executive is in the hands of a Governor-General, 
appointed by the Crown, and assisted by a 
Privy £ouncil, composed of heads of depart¬ 
ments, similarly to the Imperial Ministry. 
Parliament consists of a Senate and House of 
Commons. Senators are called from the various 
provinces by the Governor-General, and sit fo 4 
life; there are 78. Members of the House of 
Commons, at present 2T5, are elected quin- 
quenmally on a low suffrage. Both senators 
and members are salaried, and receive travel¬ 
ling expenses. Ontario seats 24 senators and 
93 members ; Quebec, 24 ana 65 ; Nova Scotia, 
10 and 21; New Brunswick, 10 and 16; Prince 
Edward Island, 4 and 7; Manitoba, 3 and 5; 
British Columbia, 3 and 6. The several pro¬ 
vinces have each a local parliament and ad¬ 
ministration under a Lieutenant-Governor. 
They dispose of their own revenues, and legis¬ 
late for internal affairs, but are restricted 
from interference with the action or policy 
of the central government. There is no state 
church. Roman Catholics are the prevailing 
sect, numbering about 40 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation ; Anglicans are about 12 per cent.; 
Presbyterians and Methodists each rather 
more; Baptists, 6 per cent. In each of the old 
provinces are one or two universities, with 



hazklls annual cyclopaedia, 
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alleges, medical schools, high schools, public pamphlets obtainable from the High Com mi S* 


^consists of a force 012,000 men; stationed at “ England and Canada ; Grant’s “Picturesque 
| Halifax:, Nova Scotia, whidh, as also Esquimau, Canada”; Tuttle’s “Our Noi th Land ”; Selwyn 
l-Uritisfi Columbia, is strongly fortified. The two and Dawson’s “Physical Geography and 
Lpfaces are Imperial naval and military stations. Geology of Canada”; Garneau’s “Histoire du 
Myjfh aiscnals and dockyards. The Dominion Canada”; etc. 

wufitia numbers about 40,000 men, who are Canadian Pacific Railway. This line was 
iK&intcers, are called out for drill a few days opened throughout early in *686, when the 
[ feiMry year, and are paid. There is legislative first tram ran through from Atlantidto Pacific. 
*)Q§rer to keep up its strength by ballot if It traverses the continent through British North 
Accessary, but this has never been requited, America. Beginning at Montreal, where it com- 
fSThe whole of the male population, between mumcates with th< systems of the old provinces 

« ie ages of iS and 60, may be called to arms in and the United States, it proceeds to Ottawa; 

ise of emergency.— For latest financial statistics thence round the north of the Great Lakes to 
,%ee British Empire, etc. (table). Shipping Port Arthtu, at the head of,Lake Superior; 
cleared ('80), 13,969,23a tons. Capital invested from that psnnt to Winnipeg, Manitoba; thence 


. cleared (86), 13,969,23a tons, capital invested trom that penut to Winnipeg, Manitoba: thence 
in, maiiuiacturing industries, *33, 000,000 (in through the North-West Territories to Stephen, 
annual value of resulting manufactures, in the Rocky Mountains; and through British 
■y^fis,000,000. The Dominion has about 12,000 Columbia to its western term 1 ffus, Port Moody, 
(tofirivs ot railway and 30,000 miles of telcgiaph. It is said that a traveller will be able to leave 
ante natural waterways and constructed canals Liverpool and arrive at Port Moody in a fort- 
®are of immense extent. The river and lake night. Branches to the main line are being 
^communications in Manitoba and the North- surveyed and constructed. The importance 
shyest are also extensive, A project is on loot of this line as a means of communication 
ito build a railway from Winnipeg ft> Hudson between England and Eastern Asia and 
«5av ty.i’.x. 'Ihe staple exports are grain and Australasia cannot be overrated. It has already 
ifflour, timber, cheese, butter, cattle and sheep, been recognised by the Admiralty; and the 
^minerals, coal, iurs, etc. Export of gold, 1886, harbour of Eaquimalt, jn Vancouver Island, 
lavas 65,000 01,, valued at £246,000. 'flic farming commanding the Pacific tei minus, is now being 
■judustry includes the laising of wheat m fortified and made a first-class naval station. A 
immense quantities, much pastoral and dairy full description of the line as it now is was 
llarming, and general agriculture. Agricultural furnished to the Times, Oct. 21st, ‘86, by a 
MfekpoUs (’86), .£4,402,406; animals and their correspondent engaged on a “ Canadian Tour.” 
Mpducts, £4,469,210. Apples and other fruit The railway route from Montreal on the east to 
jSMrwn largely foi cxpoit. A little wine is Vancouver on the west is 2,909 miles in length, 
wjkde. Tile fisheries arc of vast impoi tanee, the and from Liverpool to Vancouver by this road 
wield being about £1,425,000. The timber trade is a distance of 5,160, 720 miles less than from 
: !fcmploys 100,o,,i) hands. export (’86) £4,718,000. Liverpool to San Francisco via New York; 
■Mining exports £?'>o,#x>. The collection of and extending the comparison to Yokohama, 
^luis is also large. Manufacture ts rapidly the distance via the Canadian route is 9,546 
* attaining a high standpoint. Land is to be miles, a saving of S80 miles. (For detailed 

S I on almost nominal terms, but these vary history see ed. ’87.) The aggregate mileage of the 
the several provinces. Remnants of abo- Company is now 4,338 rules, including leased 
inal Indian tribes are mostly gathered into lines. In the House of Lord* <i"n April 29th,’87, 
erves, are under surveillance, are loyal Lord Harrow^y called attention to the importance 
I peaceable, and under civilising influences, ot the railway, and asked w hat the Government 
anada, limited then to Quebec and Onlano, intended to do in regard to the establishment 
was a French possession until 1763, wljen it of a line of first-class royal mail steamers between 
was ceded to England, the fortress of Quebec Vancouver City, Hong Kong, and Japan; he 
having been stormed and take# by Wolfe suggested a subsidy from this country, and 
jpiip ?759- The history of the “Dominion,” as moved for papers. He was supported by Lord 
agpti, begins in 1867, when its present con- Brabourne. Lord Onslow, in reply, said that 
'iMfution was created by the “British North two committees had reported on the subject, and 
fejWerica Act” of the Imperial Parliament. Her Majesty’s Government did not feel justified 
ajjjfe iada has loyally offered troops to the mother- in paying ii 0111 this country £100,000 yeal ly for 
SHtantry on several occasions. Recently tioops a fortnightly service. A proposal for a monthly 
Hmy-e employed in suppressing a revolt of service at a subsidy of £60,000, the Canadian 
Sindians and lialf-bAeds, known as Riel’s in- Government being willing to contribute to such 
'"'‘^urrcct.ion, ’85. Principal historic event since payment, was now under consideration. After 
federation has been the construction of the some discussion the motion was withdrawn. 
Canadum Pacific Rail-wav (a.v.1 across the con- On Mavaath the first train reached the Vancouver 


lie have been continual differences between June 14th it was reported that the Abyssinia, 
PUnited States and Canada about the the first steamer of the new line from Yoko- 
P'les {q.v.), due to disputed interpretations hama, ..had arrived, the voyage (with foggy 
me Treaty of ’18, In ’87 an International weathei) having occupied 13 days 14 hours; 
pmssion was appointed, and it is to be the vessel brought 22 passengers and 2,830 tons 
ted will arrange a settlement of these and ofcaigo. The Lachine bridge over the St. Law- 
prdisputed questions between the Dominion ,rence river on this railway was completed on 
ithe United States. See also under various July 30th; it is situated about *2 miles from 
I s °f piovinces, etc.; and for Dominion Montreal, and is 3,30a ft. long. This bridge 
■sri v e tc., see Diplomatic. Consult current affords independent connection with the lines 
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south of the St. Lawrence, and gives the railway 
access at all seasons to all ports on the Atlantic i 
from* New York to Halifax. In September Sir 
George Stephen, the President, issued a circular 
to the stockholders pointing out the position of 
the Company in regard to what had become 
known as the Bed River Bailway *r Manitoban 
Bailway difficulty. So far as the Canadian 
Pacific Company was concerned, he pointed 
out, they were bound to make and take over 
expensive railways in what wer%thought to 
be unpioduetive 'wildernesses, and low they 
required piolcction. The Red River scheme, 
it may be explained, was to open up connection 
with ’certain American lines, and it was vetoed 
by the Canadian Government. A cablegram, 
dated Oct. 231 cl (Philadelphia), slated that, 
accoi ding to a despatch lrom Ottawa, the 
Dominion Government had completed an ar¬ 
rangement for the transportation of the mails 
between Great Bntain and Japan via the 
Canadian Pacific line, Vancouver to be the 
distributing centie lot all mails coming east 
for either the United States or Canada. The 
extension of the Canadian Pacifies Railway to 
bault Ste. Mai le, in Michigan, having now been 
completed, the first tbiough li eight tiam, con¬ 
sisting of nineteen cars laden with flour, passed 
through Canada (or Boston, Jan. gth, ’88. This 
extension opens tip the quickest freight and 
passenger loutc fiom the Mississippi River 
to New Fnglaml and'Great Britain. 

Canal Beats Acts, 77, '84. The object of 
these Acts is to insure the proper condition 
of canal boats used as dwellings, and Jlie edu¬ 
cation of children who live on board such boats, 
'ihe Local Government Board and the Educa¬ 
tion Department aie to report every year to 
Parliament upon the execution of these Acts. 
The registration and sanitary aullionties 
through whose districts the canal passes must 
similarly report ever y year to the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board. That Board must also appoint 
inspcctois to see that the Acts are enforced. 
These inspectors are invested with powers 
Similar to those of poor-law inspectors. See 
ed. ’87. 

Canals In tlie United Kirgdcm. The 

length of the navigable canals ih the United 
Kingdom is 3,9 ji miles, of which 927 miles 
belong to public trusts, 1,445 miles to indepen¬ 
dent companies, 1,33., miles aie guaranteed ancl 
owned by railway companies, iS8$ miles aie 
derelict, and 37 miles belong to "owners of 
whom nothing appears to be known. The 
London and Noilli-Western Railway Go. have 
the largest share of the canal propeity, 488$ 
miles, including the Biiieingliam canals and the 
Shropshire Union canal. The Great Western 
Co. own 257$ milts, the Manchester, Sheffield 
and Lincolnshire 180$, the Gieat Northern 
104$, and other companies shorter lengths. The 
canals have been consti ucted on fio uniform 
lines as to their width and the size oi then- 
locks, anti in only a few cases lias tin a ugh com¬ 
munication been provided for. For lurlhei 
details see ed. ’87. 

"0. and S-” Bee Lloyd’s Clavsfs. 

Canary Islands. Off N.w. Atman roast. 
Belong to Spain, and lulcd as an integral 
province of the kingdom. Area 2,808 tq. irn, 
.pop. 297,209. Capital Santa Cruz, in Teneiiffe ; 
Second town Las Palmas, 111 Giand Caiiaiy, 
Island* volcanic, elevated, lofty peaks, splendid 
scenery, rich fertility, delightful climate, pro¬ 
ducing com, dates, ’figs, lemons, wine, sugar, 


tobacco, cotton, silk, honey, and wax, orchilla^ 
cochineal, barilla, etc. People mixed Spanish, 
Norman, Flemish, Moorish, with traces of^j 
Guancho blood. Gitanchos the aborigines, now 
extinct, believed to be of Vandal origin. Con¬ 
sult Keith Johnston’s ‘‘Africa,” and Stone’s 
“ Teneriffe. 

Candahar. The most southern of the three 
chiei towns of Afghanistan. It contains 60,000 
inhabitants, distant about 300 miles from Cabal, 
369 from Herat, 145 from Quetta, and ahenst 8>.,, 
from the proposed terminal points of the Indian*'’ 
railway in the Kliojak and Kwaja passes. 

Candia. See Ckete. 

Canonical Hours- A term usually applied ' 
to the horns within which marriages may be. ; 
legally solemnised. * 

Canonisation. The cerem(*ny whereby'* , 
deceased person is laiscd to tlie order of the j 
saints—a privilege now exclusively vested in J 
the see of Rome. It cannot be made until 
least fifty years have elapsed from the date dy. 4 
death. ‘ ,v 

Canons, Various Kinds of. Canon CanftiNi^ 
lar (ts mfta,Canon Ncsidentmry). Canqn Hono¬ 
rary, appointc d in some cathedrals. He keeps no 
residence, ancl u-ceivcs no emolument. Canon 
Penitentiary, a canon of a cathodial invested 
by the bishop with the duties of pe^utfintiaiy 
to the diocese. Canon Regular, a regular con¬ 
ventual canon. Canons Residentiary, also 
termed Canons Capitular. The senior canons 
who ’keep lesidenee and receive emolument 
fiom their stalls. Canons Secular were not 
conventual, but kept the Hours. 

Canterbury, Right Hon. and Most Rev. 
Edward White Benson, P.G., D.D., 03rd Arch- 1 
bishop of (founded 396); b. 1829. Fducated at 
King Edwaid’s School. Birmingham, and aP 
Trm. Coll., Cambridge (B.A., ist class classics, 
senior Chancellor’s medallist and senior optime 
185?). Fellow of Tim. Coll. (T853). Ordained 
deacon (1853), priest (1837). Foimcrly one ot 
tlie masters of Rugby School; and head master 
of Wellington Coll. (1858-72). A piebcndary in 
Lincoln Cathedral (1S09), and chancellor and 
canon lesidcnliary (1S72). Hon. chaplain to 
the Queen (1873-75), and chaplain (1875-77). 
Examining chaplain So Bishop of Lincoln 
(1873-77). Consecrated 1st Bishop of Truro j 
(1877). Translated to Canteibury (1884). Is { 
PrimtUe of All England and Metropolitan. , 
Patron of 1S7 livings. 

Cape Breton Island. A poition of Nova j 
Scotia (y.t>.), once itself a distinct colony. Area x 
3,125 sq. m., pop. 35,000. Chief town Sydney, 
at entrance ol a deep gulf called Bras d’Oj.u 
Is elevated and rocky, and contains valuable* 
coalmines. Fisheries very productive. 1 

Cape Colony. The. Cape of Good Hope is a 1 
piomonlory on the cxtrcCne south of Africa, 1 
and has given its name to the Cape Colony, - 
W'hose boundaiies now are: West, the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean ; north, the Orange River and 
Bechuanaland ; east, the Orange Free State, 
Basutoland, and Natal; south, the Indian 
Oct an. The area of the whole colony is 
231,900 sq. miles, with pop. 1,252,000. Capital 
Cape Town, pop. 60,000; other chief towns, Fort 
Elizabeth, pop. r8,ooo, the chief commercial 
port; Grahamstown, pop. 10,000, the capital of 
the eastern province; Kimberley, pop. 25,000,. 
the seat of tne diamond trade; Queenstown,^ 
King Williamstown, and Panmazc, or East 
London. Simon’s Bay is an Imperial navai . 
station 22 miles south of Cape Towd. Divided 
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great districts.Eastern and Western, dried fruit 2,500,0001b. Cotton and rice ape 
■which are subdivided into a number of pro- (grown in certain regions. Government lands 
. vinces, fiscal districts, and magisterial divisions, are granted, leased, or may be rented on easy 
©riqualand West, the Transkeian Territories, and terms. Natives, Hottentots and Kaffirs, number 
Walftsoh Bay (?•«'■), have some separate pro- over two-thirds of the population. Where they 
vincird status.—The NieuvHclt Mountains divide are not in a position of equal citizenship with 
the colony, running east and west. To north whites theifaffairs are controlled by a Minister 
and west the country consists of open plains, for Native Affairs.—The Cape was first settled 
more or less sterile. To the south and east are in 1652 by the Dutch, and in 1814 became an 
fertile plateaux, the Karroos, and regions of English colony. The Hottentot and other 
$great fertility. In these parts is much splendid slaves of the Dutch settlers or “ Boers ” were 
forest. Both flora and fauna are extremely rich liberate# in ’33 by the general Emancipation 
and varied, MineralsjivorktM in the colony com- Act of the Imperial Parliament. This, and 
prise copper, coal, gold (on the Knysna), lead, other things, caused much dissatisfaction 
manganese, alum, salt, nitre, crocidolitc, and among the Dutch and large bodies from time 
diamonds. Rivers, including the Orangey the to time trekked (i.e. migrated) northward, and 
laigcst, are not navigable. Ihe climate ot the formed what have since become the Orange 
Qapc m noted*l'oi its beneficial effect upon con- ; Eice State, the Transvaal, and Natal. In 1820 
aumptive, asthmatic, and iheumatic patients*? 'England sent out the hist body of, British 
The eastern districts are dry, the wintei seasoff’ settlers. There have been five great Kaffir 
'fine, lains falling in summer; while in the wais on the eastern frontier — in 1S11, ’18, 
y western distiicts the icvcrse is the case. The '35, '46-53, and ’57-63—devastating and laying 
if scenery among the mountain ranges. Lower waste whole regions of land; hut the last of 
Albany, British Kaffraria, and in the lranskei, these was concluded in '63. Since then, in 
is exceedingly grand. The principal expoi tl$ ^80, the “Basuto rebellion occurred, which 
are wool, Angora hair, ostrich leathers, sheep- 'spread also to the Transit ei. The civilising 
and goat skins, diamonds, wines, spirits, hides influence of schools, industrial institutions, 
and skins, copper ore, and aloes. * Executive fiequcnt intercourse between the races, the 
m handyif a Governor and responsible Minis- oonstiuction of railways and other public 
try ot five principal ministers. Parliament works, are producing admirable changes for 
consists of a Legislative Council of twenty-two the better among the tribes. The colony has 
members, and a House of Assembly,ofeevsenty- been gradually enlarged by annexations, the 
six mcml>pjs. Members of the Legislative latest ot which are Gnqualand West, annexed 
Council arc elected for seven years, and of the ’80; the various Transkcian Territories, ’75- 
Assembly for five ycais. The electors ate the 87; and Walhsch Bay,’84. See CSriqualand 
same 111 each case, and are qualified as occu- West, Kimlsi ui.ey, Walfisch Bay, T it an 3- 
piers ot proper ty worth £50, or receiving £50 keian Territories, Diamond Fields,Ostrich 
salary, or £25 with boat d and lodging. The Farming, Colonial Wines, etc., etc. For 
laws are founded on a modification ot the Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. Consult 
Roman-Dutch Law. Both English and Dutch “ The Cape of Good Hope Geneial Directory 
languages aie nsi d 111 Parliament and the and Guide Book,”’87; Greswell’s “Our South 
Courts. There ts ar University at Cape African Empire”; Froude’s “Oceana”; 

I own (Royal Charter, 1877), aud there aie llolub’s “Seven Years in South Africa”; 
a large number of state-aided elementaly Keith Johnston’s “Afuca”; Noble's “Cape 
schools, besides private and religious institu- and South Africa”-, Theal’s “South African 
tions, The principal denominations aie Dutch llistoiy and Geography,” and “History of the 
Reformed, Episcopalian, Pi esbytenan, and Boers 111 South Africa ; etc. 

Roman Catholic, which, until recently, ie- Cape Verde Islands. Lie 350 miles from 
ceived some State aid. For defence theie is Cape VtrdiT, the westernmost point of Africa, 
a force ot Cape Mounted Rifles, 769; Volun- Belong to Portugal, and form her most valuable 
,, teers, 4,000; and every able-bodied man dependency. Area, 1,650 sq. m., pop. 107,024. 
between 18 and 50 is liable to be called out lor Capital Mindello, but principal town Ciaadc 
military service. Whites nunibcriabout a third de Santiago. Coaling station, St. Vincent, 
of the entire population, and the greater num- Imports about ^230,000 ; exports about j£5o,ooo. 
ber of them are of Dutch descent. The Trans- Volcanic formation, very fertile; climate sub- 
keian Territories are ruled by lesident magis- tropical; cotton, sugar, indigo, raised and 
U? l i e3 l J I,( ^ er Governor ot the Cape Colony, manuiactured ; tamarinds, cocoanuts, fruits, 
Walfisch Bay, an isolated port on the coast of salt, led coral, also exported. People, Portu- 
Dauiaraland, is administered by a Resident,— gucse and Negro. Consult “ Reports of H.M.’s 
Tor latest financial statistics see British Em- Consuls, 1882, Part vii (Cape Verde Islands).” 
pike, etc. (tabic). "The most valuable exports Capital and Labour. These may be 1 oughly 
** re wool, Ai>580, 432, and diamonds, ;C3,5°4>7'6, defined thus :-Capital is,in its origin, the accu- 
jn 1I86. The colony possesses 1,693 miles nniiatioiF of the result of labour—the excess 
of. rmlway open, and extensions are being oi pioduction over immediate w r ants, and is 
laid, kimbeiley now has railway comnium- capable of being used in the production of 
™ tl0 ” with Port Elizabeth and Cape Town, fresh wealth, and facilitating that production 
ihe lines are Government piopeity. There in an increasing ratio; and Labour, human 
are 8,981 miles of telegraph wires in opera- exertion lor a human end. Only the rudest and 
tion. About 84,000,000 acres are in occupa- most elementary kind of labour can exist on its 
tiorn of which 600,000 under cultivation. Vine- immediate produce; for any elaboration a re- 
yards occupy 20,000 acres, producing 4,500,000 served store of wealth is necessary—theproduce 
1 °‘ vane and i,o°o,o°o gallons of brandy, ot past labour, fiom which the labourer may 

^^“'whes number some 25,000; sheep 11,000, ooo; subsist and provide himself with tools ana 
cattle 1,112,000 ; goats 3,000,000 Wheat crop materials, while his present labourisin process 
about 1,700,000 bushels, other gram 3,000,000 oi completion. In highly organised communities 
- bushels, tobacco 3,000,000 lb, aloes 840,000 Jb., capital and labour are as a rule in the hands ■ 
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of separate persons, not indeed entirely, but to 
a large extent. Arbitration, and Courts of Con-j 
ciliaUon have been recommended, and trie<T 
with comparatively little effect. It may be 
doubted whether any remedy can be effectual 
which docs not go to the root of the matter, 
and arrange for some means by which labour 
can become the owner of its own capital. Some 
form of industrial partnership would appear 
to be the best way of securing tins end. (For 
the solution of the antagonism oftgn existing 
between capital and labour consult* Mr. G. 
Howell's “Conflicts of Labour and Capital.”) 
The capital of Great Britain was estimated by 
Porter in 1840 at .£4,100,000,000; by-Levi in 
1860 at ^5,560,000,000; by Mulhall in 1882 at 
>£8,730,000,000. These estimates give respect¬ 
ively ,£152, and ^248 of capital per head 
of the population. The estimates are made 
to consist of houses, railways, shipping, bul¬ 
lion, lands, cattle, etc., merchandise, toreign 
loans, iurniture, roads, works, etc. 

Capital Punishment. In the principal 
Continental nations capital punishment nas 
been retained for the worst cases. • In France 
and Belgium the guillotine, in Spain the garotte, 
in Germany, Austria and Switzerland (optional 
with each canton to inflict the penalty) the 
sword, in England and Russia the lialtcr, await 
the murderer, bee cd. ’87. 

Cardiff (Llanishen and Cwmtaff) Water 
Supply. The laying of about 31 nules of water 
conduit pipes between Ltanisheu and Cwmtaff, 
for the supply ot Cardiff from the Breconshire 
watershed, was commenced about two years 
since, and at the end of the year ’87 it was 
stated that the work had been practically 
accomplished. What is called the balancing 
reservoir at Rhubma was also about finished ; 
Blackbrook and Cefn reservoirs being nearly 
completed. The upper section of No. 2, or 
Cwmtaff reservoir, was being constructed 1,000 ft. 
abu\e Caidiff level ; Llamslien is 150 ft. above 
the town; and Rhubina about 100 ft. above 
Llanishen. The Cwmtaff will not be finished 
for two yea: s, its capacity being some 300 
million gallons, while two others, Nos. 1 and 3, 
will be made at the bottom of a d(p.inage area 
of 4,000 acres. The pipes above mentioned cost 
^120,000, and the laying over ^30,000. They 
aic 2 ft. in diameter, weigh about i£ tons each, 
are each 12 it. in length, and vary in thickness 
nccoi ding to the pressure. 

Cardinal Dean. See Deans. 

Carillon. This is a machine for playing 
tunes on a peal of bells, and is quite distinct 
and independent of the clock, with the excep¬ 
tion of the discharging lev er, which is released 
by the clock at any icuuirrd time. The carillon 
tnen plays the tunes ior which it has been con¬ 
structed. On a peal of eight, representing an 
octave, as many tunes can be plaved^is can be 
obtained in the compass of say E to E, or in 
whatever key the peal is. This, in practice, 
Will be found to comprise a good selection of 
tunes. The greater the number of bells the 
more tunes, so that from a peal of fourteen 
almost any tune can be obtained. See ed. ’87. 


Carlisle, Bight Rev. Harvey Goodwin, 

D.I)., 58th Bishop oi (founded 1^2); b. 1818. 
Educated at Cams Coll., Cambridge; B.A. 
(1840); and Wrangler and Smith’s prizeman, 
and subsequently Fellow of Cams. Ordained 
deacon f'84*), priest (1S44), bcc.unc incumbent 
of St. Edward’s, Cambridge (1848); Dean of 


Ely (1858); consecrated Bishop of Carlisle 4 
(1869). Ho is the author of Goodwin’s “ Course 
of Mathematics.” He was the original proposer . 
of the scheme for establishing a “ Church 
House'’ (v.v.) to commemorate H.M.’s Jubilee. 

Carlos, Don, Dulfe of Modena, claimant of 
the Spanish tlirone as heir to his father, 
Don Juan, successor to Carlos VI., b. March 
30th, 1848. His mother is the Archduchess 1 
Maria Teresa, Princess of Modena, Hf was 
educated in Austria. Don Carlos married the -1 
sister of the late Count of Chambord. In July * 
’73 he instigated a rising in the north of 
Spain, taking the personal command. He 
continued the struggle during the Republic, 
but was defeated by Marshal Serrano after 
Alfonso XII. came to the throne, and Retired 
(March ’76) to England. He resitted in France, 
but was expelled in ’81. 

Carlton Club. The recognised club of the . 
Conservative party. All elections are made f 
by the Committee, twelve being a quorum; ’ 
two black balls exclude. Peers, heirs apparent 
to any peerage, and members of parliament, 
aie balloted for immediately, other candidates 
taken in order of application. Ten members 
may be aruiually chosen by the committee from 
amongst tne candidates, but in each case there 
must be not less than two-thirds voting. No 
special qualification for membership laid down 
by the rules. Entrance fee, ,£30; subscription, 
£ia 10 s. House, 94, Pall Mall. 

Carlyle Society, founded in 1879, consists 
of “ Students admiring Carlyle’s works and 
desirous of extending his influence." Mem- 
bets are admitted by paying a yearly subscrip¬ 
tion, and they meet once in every month, when ( j 
papers “suggested by Carlyle’s works” are read 
and discussed. Pres., Dr. Eugene Oswald, 

Carnot, Marie Franpoia Sadi, President 
of the French Republu, bom at Limoges 
August 1837. He is a grandson of Carnot “ the 
organiser of victory ” under the French conven¬ 
tion, and is a civil engineer by profession. 
When only twenty years of age he entered as 
a student the Ecole Polytechnique, and passed 
with distinction to a school for special instruc¬ 
tion m the building di roads and bridges. 
During the siege of Paris (Jan. '71) he was 
appointed Prefect of the Seine Inferieure and 
as Cotfimissary General gave valuable assist¬ 
ance in organising the defences oi that Depai t- 
inent. A month later he took his seat in the 
National Assembly as deputy for Cote d’Or, 
ranging himself in line with the Republican 
Left, with which he consistently voted. On *. 
the 16th of May, '77, he opposed the vote of 
confidence in M. De Broglie. Since first 
elected he has sat continuously in the Chamber 
of Deputies, at first for (he COte d’Or, and 
later lor Beaune. Two years ago .he took 
office in the Brisson Cabinet as Finance Minister, 
the duties of which he also filled when M. de 
Freycinet formed his Government in Jan. ’87. 
On theresignation of M. Grevy (Dec. 2nd), few 
men in France supposed that the next occupant 
of the Elysee would be M. Carnot. It was not till 
the Ferry and Freycinet factions begau to 
threaten each other, and to distract the country, 
that those who had the choosing of the Presi¬ 
dent began to look fora less dangerous compe¬ 
titor. When the first or preliminaryballot was 
taken, among the Republicans, Jf, C. had a 
very few votes, M. Ferry coming hrst with 200, 
M. de Fpcjcmet with 196, and M, C. with 61. 


.When Congress met,however, M. C. speedily 
■{-came to the front, and when he overtopped 


candidates, except General Saussier, having 
polled together only 93 votes; M. C. was accord¬ 
ingly proclaimed President of the Republic, 
ifhe new President had great difficulty in form- 


r C/s Meiaape Was read on Dec. i jth. It contained 
nothing ot striking importance, but was pacific 
in its tone, and urged upon the Chamber the 
necessity or adjusting the national finances. 

Caroline Islands. This archipelago, or 
group of islands, in all numbering five hun¬ 
dred, lies to the east of the Philippines, in the 
Pacific Ocean,betwccn lat. 30 0 and xa° N., long. 

7. j n° and 170° E. These islands, first discovers 
„ in 1543 by Lopez de Villalobos, were named 
.after Charles V. of Spain, but they seem never 
to have been settled by the Spaniards. The 
"‘“‘Spaniards took formal possession 0 i them, but 
appear only to have sent out missionaries. 
The Caioline Islands are sometimes called the 
Mew Philippines; they measure about 2,000 miles 
from ea - to west, but are chiefly, low-lying 
lagoons or atolls. At Yam which may be de¬ 
scribed fte the chief of the Carolines, there are 
hills said to contain precious metals. The in¬ 
habitants are generally of the Papuan race, and 
owe what civilisation they are acquainted with 
chiefly to the American missionaries. The 
islands are prolific in tropical verdure. The 
inhabitants are docile and hospitable, and 
are ruled by a number of small chiefs. A 
grave dispute between Spain and Germany 
p* arose in the summer of 1885 as to the right of 
S • ossession of these islands. The quarrel was 
js reierred to Pope Leo XIII. for arbitration, 
I Germany acquiesced in the Pope's decision, 
which in effect recognised the ancient Spanish 
soveieignty, but on behalf of the latter Govern¬ 
ment secured to the Germans special trade 
privileges in the archipelago. This to all 
intents and purposes put an end to the 
contention, and the Act settling th.e question 
was formally signed* on Dec. 17th, at the 
Vatican, by Cardinal J&oobini and the repre¬ 
sentatives of Germany and Spain. On Sept. 
7th, 1886, it was announced 111 Madrid that 
v the Germans had relinquished their right of 
establishing a naval station on the Caiolmc 
"■ Islands. It was afterwards stated, however, 
i ‘hat against this renunciation Sjpain conceded 
’ 2 ’prolongation of the Germano-Spanish treaty 
of commerce, as well as some other points, 
ratifications of which were exchanged by the 
Government sat Madrid Sept. 20th. On July 
37th, '87, it was aigiounced that the Emperor 
of Germany, the Queen Regent of Spain, Prince 
Bismarck, and Sefior Canovas, had received 
from the Pope gold medals in commemoration 
of the Papal mediation. It was reported at 
Madrid at the end of September that disturb¬ 
ances had broken out at Ponape. They seem 
to have been occasioned through the action of 
the governor in ordering the arrest of an 
American Protestant missionary. There were 
only twenty-six Spaniards in garrison, and the 
natives killed the governor and wounded several 
? of the soldiery. (For a full history of the dispute 
consultour'86 edition.) In the Certoa at Madrid, 

. on Dec. 14th, the Minister for the Colonies 1 ead 
a despatch from the Governor of the Philippines, 


to the effect that the inhabitants of Ponape had 
.submitted to the Spanish forces. 

1 Cascaruioes. The Indians of South America 
employed in stripping the bark from the cin¬ 
chona trees. 

Cassagnac, Paul Grantor de, was b. at Paris 
Dec. 2nd, 01843. Journalist and politician ; 
is a chief supporter of the Victorien Bona- 
partist group. His rhetoric is of the intem¬ 
perate order, and has frequently involved him 
in duels. *He fought in the Franco-German 
war, and was present at Sedan, where he was 
taken prisoner. He sits in the Chamber for 
the department of Gers. 

Castelar y Rirsoll, Emilio. Spanish states¬ 
man and orator, b. in 183a; one of the most 
eloquent living public men of Europe. In the 
revolutionary movement of’68 Castelar joined 
the Republicans. Serrano quelled the rebellion, 
and Sefior Castelar narrowly escaped with his 
life, taking refuge in Geneva. At the elections 
of '68 Senor Castelar found himself in a hope¬ 
less minority in the Constituent Cortes. He 
opposed a return of the monarchical govern¬ 
ment. On*the abdication of King Amadco he 
became Minister for Foreign Allans, and in 
’73 he was chosen President of the Cortes, 
and subsequently President of the Executive 
Power. At this time war was raging in the 
Biscayan provinces of Spain, and Castelar pro¬ 
rogued the Cortes, and constituted himself a sort 
of dictator. The Cortes., when it reassembled, 
declined to pass a vote of confidence in him, and 
he withdrew. At tlie accession of AifoDso XII. 
Castelar left Spain for a time ; but in ’76 he 
obtained a seat in the Cortes as deputy for 
Madrid, though he has not held office since. 
Senor Castelar is a writer on historical, literary, 
and political subjects. 

Castletown. Capital of the Isle of Han (q.v.). 

Castries. Capital of Bt. Lueia(?.r>.), pop. 4,550- 

Cathedral Statutes Bill, 1884 , provided 
for the appointment of a cathedral Committee of 
Privy Council, to whom the Commissioners ap¬ 
pointed for the purpose of inquiring into the 
condition of the several cathedral churches of 
England and Wales might submit any altera¬ 
tions in thc*jtatutes of any cathedral that they 
deemed expedient. See ed. ’86. 

Cathedrals. The cathedral is the chief 
church ot the diocese, in which the bishop’s 
seat is fixed. In many cases English cathedrals 
were originally monastic churches, over which 
a bishop was set; in others, the bishop 
having been set over a district, chose his 
own church. English cathedrals were of two 
classes—(1) Where the clergy were monks; 
(a) where the clergy were secular canons. 
Gradually the dean grew to exercise greater 
power in his cathedral than the bishop, and 
many quarrels ensued in consequence. After 
the suppression of the monasteries by 
Henry VIII., the monastic cathedrals (Can¬ 
terbury, Carlisle, Durham, Ely, Norwich, 
Rochester, Winchester, and Worcester), were 
remodelled, and the bishoprics founded by 
Henry (Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, 
Peterboro’, and Westminster) were provided 
with cathedrals. The last lost its bishop, but 
kept its dean and its position as a cathedral. 
The cathedrals of Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Ripon, and St. Albans are of 
' recent foundation: new bishoprics are in con¬ 
templation, among these that of Wakefield, thd 
diocese of which will be formed this year, 
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together with the transformation of Borne of first instance by Lord Beaconsfield to the. 
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the old churches into cathedrals. 

Cathedrals of Established 
England, List of. 


Cathedral. 


Canterbury ... 

York. 

London . 

Westminster , . 

Durham . 

Winchester ... 

Bangor . 

Bath and Wells 

Bristol . 

Carlisle •. 

Chester . 

Chichester 

Ely . 

Exeter . 

Gloucester 

Hereford. 

Lichfield . 

Lincoln . 

Liverpool. 

Llandaff . 

Manchester 
Newcastle 
Noiwtch ... ... 

Oxford . 

Pcterboro' 

Ripon. 

Rochester. 

St. Alban’s 
St. Asaph . 

St. David's 
Salisbury 
Sodor and Man 

Southwell. 

Truro. 

Windsor . 

Woicesttr 


Church 


Archbishop or 
Bishop .* 11 

4 - 

Benson. 

83 

Thomson 

62 

Temple. . . 

85 

Bradley (Dn,) 

81 

Lightfoot 

79 

Biowne . ... 

73 

Campbell ... 

59 

Hervey. 

69 

Ellicott. 

63 

Goodwin 

69 

Stubbs . ... 

84 

Dui nford ... 

70 

Compton 

86 

Bickevstcth. 

85 

Ellicott . . . 


Atlay . 

68 

Macfagau ... 

78 

Kuig . 

85 

Kyle . 

80 

Lewi s . 

83 

Moorliousc 

86 

Wilbfifoice . 

82 

I’clham . ... 

57 

Mackarness . 

69 

Magee 

68 

Chi pc liter ... 

84 

Tliorold 

77 

Claughton ... 
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system of .political organisation of which the n# 
Birmingham Liberal Association is a type, and 
iu particular to the organisation called the 
National Liberal Federation 
Cave, gir Levis William, b. 1839. Called 

to the bajr (’50), Q.C. (’75).*- Alter a successful 
professional career, he was appointed a judge 
of the High Court ('81). He was joint editor 
of the reports of the Court for the considera¬ 
tion of Crown cases reserved (’61-65), and of r| 
Stone’s ‘^Practice of Petty Sessions. He also 
edited the editions of Addison An “ Contracts,’’ 
aijd the ^ame author’s “Law ofTorts.” 

Cavendish, Miss Ada, made her first appear¬ 
ance on the stage in a leading part (’65) as a 
character in one of Mr. Humana s burlesques. 
One of this acti ess’s finest impersonations 
is Mercy Merrick, in Wilkie Collins’ “New 
Magdalene,’’ which Miss Cavendish has played 
at intervals since its pioduction in ’73. miss , 
C. was touring m America for a considerable ’ 
pci lod, and hei perloi mao cos tliei e wei e every¬ 
where received with great lavour. She married 
Mi. Frank Mai shall, the well-known dramatist. 

Cayenne. A French colony in Guiana, South 
America. Aiea 46,697 sq. 111., pop. 25,157. 
Capital Cayenne, on an island. Separated from 
Surinam by river Marom. Chief products sugar, 


Catholic. This term is an epithet of the 
Church Universal, and includes all those who 
believe in the doctrines and teachings of the 
Apostles, delivered by them to tne early 
Chin>_h. It oiiginally distinguished Christ';,ns 
from Jews. 


Admimsteicd by a Governor and Council. It 
is a penal colony. Exports to Fiance about 
£750,000 annually. Besides above population 
of French and negroes, there are a large number 
of Imrans and Maioons. See Guiana. 

Cayman Islands. Si tuated in the Caribbean 
Sea, noith-west of Jamaica, ol which colony 
they are a dependency. Gland Cayman has • 
some 2,000 inhabitants, and a village called 
Georgetown. There is a Legislative Boaid 
lor the islands. 

Celebes. A large iskmd of the Asiatic archi¬ 
pelago. Area 72,000 sq. m. ; pop. about 
2,000,000. Part of the island is an “ Outpost" 
of Dutch India, containing the towns of Menado, 
Port Rotterdam, and Vlaardmgen 01 Macassar. 
The remainder broken up into native sratea. 
The. island is rich atjd fertile; the people, 


C$ 11 - A ^microscopically small, semi-fluid, 
seny-solid, primarily spheroidal body, which 


xio-i 1 ° Emancipation. The statutes of oftep assumes other forms, and which" consists 
william HI., which subjected the Romanists of a soft mass of living, contractile, colloid 
to many restrictions of lights, although for a matter (cell substance, protoplasm) and tt 
long time not enforced, were lepealed for cordial structure, consisting of a small, round- 
England (only) in 1778. This led to serious lsh’body, generally more solid than the rest of 
disturbances m Scotland, and a Protestant the cell—the nucleus. A cell-membrane or 
Association was formed under Lord George cell-wall may exist, as in most vegetable cells, 
Gordon, leading to the famous Gordon Riots in or may be wanting, as in most animal cells, 
London, in 1791 a bill was passed allowing It is the earliest anatomical and physiological 
Romamsts who took the oath of allegiance to ur>it, or as Haeckel defines it, “the organic 
h°fd property and enter the legal profession, unit of form, an individual of the first order.” 
and also Catholic pccis to appioach the king. Ihe term “cell” is not accurate, but it was 
In 179a and 1793 the Irish parliament abolished guen by Schlieden because in cross-sections 
many of the hardships that attached to Roman ofT most parts of plants where the cells are 
Catholics there, and the latter year also saw a separated by solid walls, and contain a soft 
ocotcn^Keliet Bui passed. < Complete Catholic substance, or liquid, they look like the cells 


emancipation did not follow till 1829, when of a honeycomb—hence the term “cell.’’ 


n , ■ ------- -* — y, bile LCUU CCil. 4 ne 

Romanists were made admissible lor both cell-substance, or protoplasm, which surrounds 
houses oT parliament, to judicial (but not th$ nucleus, is a very complete albuminous 
ecclesiastical) offices, and to all political and* apd nitrogenous substance, and it possesses 
pvil offices, with a few exceptions. pertain fundamental vital properties—namelv 

Caucus, Ihe, IS a nickname applied In the j^|s contractile, irritable and automatic, recejp- 
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live and assimilative, metabolic and secretory, 
respiratory and reproductive. The nucleus is 
a minute round, oval, or spheroidal mass of 
protoplasm, imbedded in the cell-substance. 
It is more solid usually than the cell-substance, 
and it has different optjfal and chemical re¬ 
actions ; it is more readily stained by colouring- 
matters, and offers more resistance to acids and 
alkalies. Its intimate structure is very com- 
plex, consisting, in some cells, of a very 
jt delicate network running in all'directions. 

■ The cell-wall, when present, consists of an 
alteration of the" external ^portion of the cell- 
body, and is nbt a separate structure. The size 
ot cells varies from - oo6 or "007 to ‘23 micro-mill. 
'J heir-shape is very variable. See ed. ’87. 

Cellulose- The chief constituent of the walls 
of the cells of Jilants. In the walls cellulose is 
• associated with water and with certain mineial 
salt«. i'his chief substance oi the cell-wall is 
, secreted or separated from the chief substance 
of the cell contents, protoplasm. In chemical 
composition cellulose is closely allied to sugar, 
dextrin, or gum and starch. All these and 
certain other bodies belong to the group of 
carbo-hydrates. The carbo-hydrates are organic 
compounds made up of cai bon (car bo-hydrates’), 
and ofl., drogen and oxygen in the proportion 
2 to 1 : i.e., the proportion in which these 
tv.o elements occur in water (carbo -hydrates). 
Cellulose presents differences^ 111 different 
plants and in dillcrent organs. These may be 
due to diflciences in the substance itself, or to 
the varying nature of the materials that incrust 
the cellulose. This is nearly pure in cotton, 
linen, pith of elder, or the pith of Aialia 
papyufeia (rice paper). Wood must be mace¬ 
rated >n water, and then boiled a minute or 
, two m nitric acid; cork must be macerated 
la' i then boiled in caustic potash; and both 
f nnisl then be washed with water befoie the 
! iodine reaction is given by their cellulose. 
Gun-cotton is formed by treating cellulose with 
stiongcst sulphuric and mtiic acids. Gun¬ 
cotton is in tact intro-cellulose. Collodion, used 
iu photography, is gun-cotton dissolved in 
ether. Cellulose, though 11111 vei sal in the plant 
kingdom, is not confined to lL. In the outer 
body-wall of the baglijgc ascidioida or tumcata, 
a molluscoid group, containing the representa¬ 
tive of the original ancestor of the vcrtebiata 
according to Charles Darwin, is Tunicin^a sub¬ 
stance identical with cellulose, ice td. '87. 

Celtic League, Tile, was iornied at a confer¬ 
ence ol delegates, 1 epresenting the Highlands 
of Scotland, li eland, Wales, and Cornwall, held 
at Bonnar Bridge, N.L 5 . The chief object of the 
League is to organise mutual co opeiation in 
repiesenting the grievances and in promoting 
the welfare of the Celtic population of the 
British Isles. A l^rge number of public men 
from the dislucts mentioned have already 
joined the League. 

Centenaries of the Year. The principal 

ones, all of which will be celebrated in '88, 
arc those of 1888 , the Spanish Armada; 1688 , 
the Revolution which placeu William of Orange 
on the throne; and 1788 , the founding of 
Sydney, New South Wales. The Tunes (7 v.) 
was iii st published under that name Jan. 1 st, 
1788 , and the first law report 1i its columns was 
that of the trial of Warren Hastings, commenced 
the same year The navy, as a state institution, 
is also just 400 years old. for the Great Harry,* 
bmlt by Henry VII. in 1488 , was the first 
English man-of-war. In 1788 the Admiralty \vas 


established by Aot of Parliament, and although 
it has undergone many changes in detail, it is 
in principle the same now as then. Also the 
well-known German philosopher of Pessimism, 
Sohopenhaur, was b. at Danzig 1788, and Lord 
Byron was b. in London the same year. De¬ 
scriptive sljetchea of the first three mentioned 
events are to appear in special Centenary num¬ 
bers of the Graphic ana Illustrated London 
News respectively, later in the year. 

Centigrade (from centum = a hundred, and 
grad us f. a degree). The name of one of the 
tluce scales used in thermometers. The 
freezing-point of water is on this Scale denoted 
by o°, the boiling-point by ioo°. The space 
on the scale between freezing-point (o°) and 
boiling-point (ioo'ri, is divided into 100 equal 
parts, each of which is called a degree. '1 his 
thcrmometric scale was invented by Anders 
Celsius, a Swede (b. at Upsala 1761, d. 1744). 
It is in use among almost all Continental 
nations, and is the only thermometric scale 
used in scientific investigations. To turn the 
Centigrade record into the corresponding 
Reaumur record, the number on the former 
scale.is multiplied by 4, and divided by 5 : e.g., 
ioo° C. are equivalent to 100 x 4-1-5 = 8o° K. 
To turn Centigrade into Fahrenheit, multiply 
by 9, divide by 5, and add 32 : e.g., too'’ C. are 
equivalent to 100 x 9 — 5 = 180+ 32 = 212 0 F. 

Central America. Under this head are 
included the republics, of Costa Ripa, Guate¬ 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Sari Salvador. 
(For Ministry, etc., of each, see Dipj.omatic.) 
— Costa Rioa is governed by a President, a 
Senate, and a Chamber of Representatives, 
each elected for four years by the “ respectable ’ 
inhabitants Constitution piomulgated in 1859, 
but fiequentlv interrupted by pronunciamentos, 
and practically suspended from 1870 to 1882. 
Area 2.6,040 sq. m.; pop. about 180,000. Esti¬ 
mated revenue in 1887 £623,600 j expenditure 
£62 <,600. Fort ign debt about £2,000,000; internal 
debt about £173,000—stated to be in course of 
lapul redemption. History presents no facts 
ol inteiest. - Guatemala, governed by President 
and Assembly, each e.ected lor six years by 
universal .suffrage. Area 41,830 Sq. ni.; pop. 
about 1,285,000 Revenue in 1886 £1,256,000; 
expenditure about £1,583,000. Debt about 
£1,000,000 There is also a floating debt 
ol unknown amount. Army nominally 2,000, 
with icserves about 33,000. In 1872 a war took 
place with Honduras. In 1874 the Commandant 
of Guatemala having imprisoned and flogged the 
British consul nearly to death, was imprisoned 
for five years and compensation paid. In April 
1885 the President Bainos vyas killed in battle, 
j:i an unsuccessful attempt to unite the Central 
American States under his dictatorship.— 
Honduras is governed by a President and 
Congi ess, elected for four years ; but there have 
been no regular elections in recent years, and 
no President has served the full term. Revenue 
in 1886-7 estimated to be £285,500, expenditure 
£256,500; the expenditure for many years lias 
exceeded the revenue, deficits being covered 
by loans. Foreign debt about £6,000,000, 
'lhe loans were raised for the purpose of con¬ 
structing an inter-oceanic railway, but a small 
proportion only was expended for this purpose. 
Army nominally about 32,000, including re¬ 
serves. Prolonged civil strife, aggravated by 
wars with San Salvador and Guatemala, from 
1870 to 1876, when exhaustion brought peace. 
Since 18S0 affairs more peaceable. , In <873 
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Omoa was bombarded by the British, to obtain capital of Turkestan is Tashkent, the present 
redress for injuries inflicted on their subjects. Governor-General being General Rosen bach. 
In 1881 similar complications with France were ^The second province into which Central Asia 
.settled by compensation, etc. — Nicaragua is has been split—Transcaspia, or the Transcas- 
governed by President, Senate, and House pian territory—is quite of recent origin. It 
of Representatives, elected by universal consists of the East Caspian coast, from the 1 
suffrage. Area 49,500 sq. m.; pop. about Mangishlak peninsula to the river A trek, and 
1176,000. Estimated revenue in i8Sy *678,659 ; the country inland to the oases of Khiva and 
expenditure £ 656,000 . Public internal debt Merv, the southern boundary being the Persian 
about £190,000; no foreign debt. Army about frontier as far as Sarakhs, and the Afghan 
10,000, including police and militia. Scheme frontier from Zullikar to the Oxus. The whole 4 
for inter-oceanic canal revived in C870. The of this large area, for the most part composed of ’ 
treaty by which the United States tool? power desert, belonged to the independent Turcoman 
to construct the same, obiected to by England tribes. The first attempt to conquer them was 
in 1884. United States legislature finally re- made in 1869, when General StolictofT landed a 
fused ratification (jan. 1885). — San Salvador force at Krasnovodsk ; tint the Russians made 
is governed by a President, Senate, and House no headway against the fiercer tribes until 
of Representative^, elected respectively for Skobelelf was sent in 1880 to retrieve the 
four years, three years, and one year, by disastrous defeat which General Lomakin had , 
married men, or those who can read and write experienced at Geok Tepe _ the previous 1 
and support themselves. . The elections are, year. After a hard but decisive campaign 
however, frequently interrupted by pronun- Geok Tepe Was besieged and stormed (Jan. 
ciamentos (c/.v.) or military nominations. 1881), and with the pacification, or rather 
Area 7,225 sq. m.; pop. about 635,000. Esti- senn - extermination, of the Akhal Tekk^s, 
mated revenue in 1887 £863,090; expenditure the Turcoman barrier virtually collapsed 
£858,375. No foreign debt; home 8cbt about In 1882 the Tejend oasis was occupied, and in 
£050,000. Army, including militia, about 2$,000. 1884 Merv was forced to yield. These suc- 
war with Honduras in 1872 and 1873. Since cesses settled the fate of the Turcoman part 
then little worthy of note has occurred, of Central‘Asia, and the Russian Government 
See also Panama Canal. formed the conquered territory into a separate 

Central Asia. A convenient geographical province, to which was given the 'title ot 
and political designation for the legion lying “ Zakaspie,” or “ Transcaspia Askabad being 
between the Russia of Nicholas, China ana chosen as the administrative centre, ana 
India, which was practically rendered obsolete General Komaroff as first Governor. Russia 
when Merv was annexed, in 1884. The region 111 has since (June ’87) occupied Kherki. Ine 
question, with the exception of a few outlying inauguration of the Tehardjui station on the 
districts, was formerly' known as Tartary ; but Transcaspian Railway (q.v.), Feb, 1st, ’87, and 
when the Russians began their ouwaid move- the near completion of the line to Samarcand, 
ment towards India after the Crimean war, the are events of considerable commercial and 
general term of Central Asia came into vogue, strategic importance, both as icgards Central 
and on account of its convenience has since Asia, and Russian influence there, 
been employed. Central Asia is not situated m Central Provinces (India). F01 Ministry, 
the middle of the Asiatic continent, but well etc., see Din omatic. 

to the west, so that the title is not an accurate “ Century Magazine, The,” originated Nov. 
one ; it has, however, served its purpose, and i 83 i, previously existed under the name of 
the use of it is being reluctantly abandoned by Suibncr's Monthly, which was edited bv Dr. 
the press. By many writers the term has been Holland. Present editor Mr, Richard Watson 
restricted to* the territory remaining unab- Gilder, The magazine, which lias a large 
sorbed, after each Russian advance, between circulation in America and England, contains 
the Russian frontier and Afghanistan. First one or moi e serial tales,ith articles on travels 
the Kirghiz deserts disappeared from it, then and subjects of geneial mteiest by eminent 
Kilobaud, afterwards Bokhara and Khiva, and writers, profusely illustrated with excellent 
finally the country' of the Turcomans. The engravings (price is. 4 <L). “St. Nicholas,” an 

majority of writers have never included Persia illustrated magazine for the young (monthly 

and Afghanistan in Central Asia; and Kas’igaria is.), is published in connection with the above, 
has been excluded since it was reconquered by and is edited by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. Loa¬ 
the Chinese. The Russians have divided the don office: 26, Pateinostei Square, EC. 
conquered legion into two provinces -Turk- Cesarewltch Stakes- See Horse Racing. 
Satan and Tranaoaspia. The former embiaces CeyfOU. From the Portuguese “Selen” or 

the Kirghiz deserts, the old khanate of “ Ceil&o,” a corruption of the Sinhalese “Sin- 

Kliokand, the country conquered from Bokhara, haladwipa,” or “Isle of Lions.” An island 
and in addition it controls the vassal states ol almost joined to the southern extremity ot 
Bukhara and Khiva. This part of Central Asia India by a chain of reefs and sandbanks called 
is the more familiar to the public, on account Adam's Bridge. It is a British Crown colony 
of the campaigns of Tchernaieff and Kaufmann, Area 25,365 sq. m., pop. 2,850,000. Divided into 
and the travels ofVamberv, Burnaby, Schuyler, seven administrative provinces. Capital 
etc. Until the death of Kaufmann, in 1882, it Colombo, pop. about 120,000. Other principal 
was the most important section of Central Asia, ports ana harbours are Galle and Trinoomalee. 
but subsequent events have transferred pohti- In the mountains is Nuwara Eliya, the 
cal interest to Transcaspia. Russia, on her favourite residence of Europeans. There are 
part, has also diminished the administrative numerous other towns. In the centre of the 
importance of Turkestan by various reductions, southern part of Ceylon is an elevated region, 
ana by forming the Senuretchinsk part into a about 4,000 sq. m. in extent, consisting of table- 
seprrat'fe “government of the Steppe.” The Jand, terraces, and lofty peaks, the highest, 
Touigai district of the Kirghiz Steppes has also Pedrotallagalla, attaining 8,280 feet. Here was 
been cm ted into a separate government. The the last stronghold pf Sinhalese independence, 
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Kandy. It is now the scat of much European watering station for Australian and Red Sea 
tmei prise in coffee anti cinchona planting, etc. steamers. Whole group fertile, abounding' in 
Hence the rivers of Ceylon descend. None ar# cocoanuts, fruit, pigs, poultry, and vegetables, 
navigable except for boats. The largest iB Chairman, Duties Of. For detailed descrip- 
M aha villa Gunga, which reaches the sea at tion ol these see ed. '87, 

Trincomaiee. 1 he remainder of the island is Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 

low, thickly clothed witi iorcst and jungle, hot, Means. A member ol the House of Commons 
antr unhealthy for Europeans. The climate of who performs important iunctions in con- 
the mountains is delicious and bracing. Vege- nection with both the public and private busi- 
tation throughout Ceylon is luxuriant. Valu* ness of parliament. He is elected when, the 
able timbers abound ; teak, ironwood, satin- House goes into Committee of Ways aud 
wood, rosewood, and many others. Three Means, 1 f Supply, for the first time in a new 
notable palms, the cocoanut, arcca, and palmyra, parliament, and he holds office until the dis- 
are naturally plentiful, and are hugely culti- solution of that parliament, Although he is 
vated. They yield _ almost all necessaries of nominated by the Government, he is not a 
lilt- to the natives. The palmyra gives umber, member of the Government, any more than the 
fibre, and juice, which when fe rmented becomes Speaker, but 01. officer of the house. The 
“ toddy, ’ from which arrack is distilled. The salary of the office is £2,500 a year. The Chairman 
‘ipugar caHed» ,, .iai,geiee’’ is prepared from the of Ways and Mean-, presides when the house 
Ufresh juice, fhe fauna, akin to that oi India, is in committee, whether on financial business 
"Comprises elephants, tigets, bears, bulialoes, or on a bill (see Supply). His place is not in 
'goats, swine, deei, hares, dogs, jackals, the chair o f the Spcakei, but at the table where 
monkeys, a multitude ol beaut it ul birds, pro- the Clerk, who retires with the Speaker, 
digious serpents and other reptiles, and a pro- has sat. When the house is informed of the 
fusion ol insects. The pearl-fisheries of Manaar unavoidable absence of the Speaker, the 
Gulfaie celebrated. Various valuable metals Chairman of Ways and Means performs his 
occur, but not m quantity. The chief mineral duties, arid exercises his authority in relation 
export is plumbago. Suncliy gems are also to all proceedings of tlie house as Deputy 
quartieu. Nitre, alum, and suit »re worked. Speaker until the next meeting of the house, 
The Chinese lormtiiy obtained kaolin hom and so on from day to day 011 the like infornia- 
Ceylou? Administration is in the hanus of a tion being given to the house. The duties of 
Governor, who is assisted by an Executive the Chairman 111 regard to private business of 
council of five mom bets and a Legislative parliament are referred to under the head‘of 
council ol fifteen. Religion is mainly lluddlnst, Bills, Private. Among the recent holders 
after winch come Hindu sects, Mohammedans, of the office are Mr. Raikes (now Fostraaster- 
and Christians. There are 1,821 government General), ’74-80; Sir Lyon Playfair, 
and aided schools. There is a medical college. Sir A. Otway, *8^-85 ; Mr. Courtney, ’85-86-87. 
f-.nhalt.se almost monopolise the legal pioks- The Chairman of Committees in the House of 
siun. For defence there is a garrison of some Lords is elected at the commencement of every 
1,400 troops and a volunteer lorce ol 760, wutn session. The late Lord Redesdale was first 
a stiong police. The poit defences are being appointed to the office in ’51, and re-elected 
strengthened.--Chief production for export cveiy subsequent session until his death in 
has been coffee till gpci-ntly ; now more atten- ’86, when the Duke of Buckingham and Chaados 
tion is paid to tea, cinchona, cocoanut and was chosen to succeed him. The appointment 
other palms. Grain and rice arc cultivated, is worth £2,500 a year. 

with cacao, cinnamon, caoutchouc, etc. Manu- Chamberlain, Lord Great. A State office 
factures limited to native lequiremcnts, m> of great antiquity entirely distinct fiom that 
eluding iionware, cordage, etc. For latest of Lord (Jhambeilain of the Household. The 
financial statistics see British Empire, etc. Lord Gt. Chamberlain assists, in company with 
(tabic). Railways *83 miles. Crown lands the Earl Marshal, at the introduction of new 
are sold at an upset price of Rs. io per acre, but peers, issues tickets for the opening and pro- 
often realise much more. Bulk of population logation of Parliament, and ordeis of admission 
Sinhalese, then Tamils, Moormen •(Arabs), to view the House of Lords when Parliament 
Eurasians, and Malays. Europe*ns about 5,000. is not sitting (permission to inspect the chamber 
A degraded race, the Veddalis, occupies the in- is for the present suspended), find sees to the 
tenor, but is not numerous. History commences fitting up of Westminster Hall fora coronation, 
about 500 B.c., when the Sinhalese, an Aryan the trial of a peer, or for any other great public 
race, first migrated to Ceylon from the Ganges ceremony. He walks on the right of Her 
valley. They weie followed by the Tamils Majesty when she opens JParhament \n per sen. 
later. Buddhism introduced 306 B.c. Portu- The office is hereditary, and the duties are at 
guese factories established in 1505, seized by present performed by Lord Aveland as deputy 
the Dutch 1656, who were dispossessed by the f or bis mother, Baroness Willoughby do Eresby. 
British in 1795. In 1815 the Sinhalese kingdom Chamberlain, The Lord- In mediaeval 
of Kandy was overthrown, and the whole times offices in the household of the sovereign 
island formed into a Crown colony. Ceylon is ranked in dignity with offices of state, and wei e 
crammed with antiquities. Consult Tennent’s held by persons of the highest rank. The 
'‘Ceylon,” Haeckel’s “Ceylon,” Ferguson’s chamberlain was one of the most important 
“ Ceylon,” etc. of these domestic officers, having the general 

ChagOS Archipelago. A large scattered supervision ol the royal household above stairs, 
group of coral islands in the Indian Ocean, The Lord Chamberlain of England still exer- 
1,200 miles from Mauritius, and 800 from Ceylon, cises this supervision, and has the control of 
A dependency of the former, which supplies a the establishment attached to the chapels 
Resident Magistrate and police force. Chief royal, and of officers aud servants attached to 
of the group are the Oil Islands, of which Diego the royal chambers, except those of the bed- 
uarcia is the largest and mos* important. Tt chamber, over the medical men of the iiouse- 
posseese# a spacious harbour, now used as a hold; and he appoints the royal tradesmen, 
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He directs all great royal ceremonies, hands 
the Queen to and from her carriage ; all appli¬ 
cations to attend drawing-rooms and levees 
must be sent to him; he superintends the 
royal wardrobe and the jewel house at the 
Tower. But he is oftenest heard of as a 
licenser of theatres and plays. His power 
of licensing theatres extends only t<f the cities 
of London and Westminster, the metiopoh- 
tan* boroughs of Finsbury, Marylebone, the 
Tower Hamlets, Lambeth and Southwark, and 
those other places within which lhe«oVcreign 
may occasionally reside. Elsewhere th^power 
of licensing theatres belongs to the justices. 
But the patent theatres (that is, theatres 
licensed by lettei s patent irorn the Crown) do 
not, even in the above places, require a licence 
from the Loi d Chambei Jain. One copy ot every 
new play, piologneot epilogue, or new addition 
to an old play, prologue or epilogue, intended 
to be prod need at any theatre 111 Great Britain 
must be sent to the Loi d Chamberlain at least 
seven days before it is first acted or produced, 
With an,account of the theatre where and the 
time when it is to be acted or produced, signed 
by the manager. Should it, cither *before 01 
alter the expiry oi the seven days, be dis¬ 
allowed by the Loid Chntnbcikun, it must not 
be presented. It is lawful lor him to disallow 
it, if he thinks fitting “ foi the pi cscrvalion of 
good manners, decorum, or the public peace ’’ 
so to do. Every jici son engaged in piesenting 
any piece before it his bein allowed or aitcr it 
has been disallowed makes himself liable to a 
fine of ^50 ; and the licence of the thcatie m 
which the offence is committed becomes void. 

Chamberlain, The Rt. Hon Joseph, l' c., 
M.P, for West Birmingham, b. m London, 
July ’36. Educated at University College; 
ana in ’54 Ins father joined the linn ol 
Nettlefold, the well-known screw makers of 
Biimingliarn. He also, 111 course of time, 
joined the firm, and for many years devoted 
himself almost exclusively to business, Ins 
spare time being given up to the study of 
politics, llis first introduction to public life 
v.as in '70, as one of the leadeis ol the de¬ 
feated secular candidates for the School Board 
of Birmingham. But in ’73 Mr. Chamberlain 
was elected chairman of the Board* Dining 
this period he was also a member of the 
Town Council, and was elected Major ('73). 
His tenure of office was remarkable for the 
expeditious despatch of the corporate busines.-. 
On the death of Ins father he retiied from 
the firm, in ordei to devote all Ins energies to 
public life. To him also was due the transfer 
of the gas and water works to the borough 
authorities. He opened a sanitary exhibition 
in the town, anti was the author of the improve¬ 
ment scheme which has entirely transfoimtd 
the face of central Birmingham. He was re¬ 
elected Mayor in ’741 and again in ’75- In 
’74 he opposed Mr. Roebuck in Sheffield, but 
was defeated by a large majority. About this 
period his name was brought prominently 
lie fore the public by several articles he wrote 
for the Fortnightly Review, piomulgatlng veiy 
advanced political and educational views. lie 
was chairman of the Education League, and a 
member of the famous Liberal Association nick¬ 
named later on “ The Caucus " (y.v.), though not 
so closely identified with its origin and growth 
as is popularly supposed. In 1676, on the retire¬ 
ment of Mr. Geo. Dixon from parliament, Mr. 
Cnamberlaiu v Vas elected for Birmingham with¬ 


out opposition, and has represented the town 
ever since. From 1876 his career is to be traced 
In parliament and on the public platform. In 
1877 he laid before the house an exposition of 
the Gothenburg licensing system (q.v.), which 
he had personally seen in operation in Sweden. 
His advocacy of the* scheme, however, joro- 
duced no impression upon members, and Mr. 
Chamberlain never revived the subject At 
this period he sat below the gangway, among 
the Home Rulers, with whose aspirations he 
was supposed to have some sympathy. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s career in opposition was not 
a marked success, but he was acknowledged 
as the leader of the Radical party, and much 
of the Liberal success at the general election 
oft88o was due to the organisations established 
all over the country on the model of that in 
Birmingham ; and when the Liberals returned 
to power at the head of a large major)tj’, it 
was felt that ministerial distinction should 
reward the man whose influence had not a 
little aided the victory. Mr, Gladstone offered 
Mr. Chamberlain the Presidentship of the 
Board ot Trade, with cabinet rank. Mr. Cham- 
bci lain worked hard at this department of work. 
He passed a Patents Bill, and a Banki uptcy Bill, 
but an attempt to gi apple with the question 
ot merchant*snipping was rneL by a formidable 
and successful opposition. Mr. Chamjietlain, 
during the land agitation in Ireland, did not 
take such a prominent part in the debates as 
was expected trom a man who was believed to 
have stiong sympathies with the minor objects 
of the lush members. Nor when great foreign 
questions were being discussed did he often 
enter the arena of debate. But whenever he 
spoke lie went straight to the point, and eatly 
aequiied a reputation as a hard hitter, ana 
stands in the front rank of public speakers. 
On lus exit trom office (18O5) he increased his 
reputation as a political leader consideiably 
moie than dm mg the thru - previous years, his 
freedom trom otfice giving him gi cater latitude ; 
and he attacked Conset values and Whigs with 
almost equal bitterness, lie made a political 
tour in Scotland, and by lus ixnuuks on dis¬ 
establishment there raised a storm which had 
doubtless much influence on the geneial elec¬ 
tion. At Victoi 1a Hall, in*'I,oridoii, he declared 
that he would take no post in any government 
which did not include in its programme free 
schools Lnd the cieation of small tenants and 
yeornen tarmefb. This speech created a great 
sensation, and was looked upon as a aired 
challenge to the Whig element of the Liberal 
party. Mr. Chamberlain was elected for Bir¬ 
mingham at the general election of 1885, along 
with six Liberal colleagues, lie held the 
office of Piesidcnt of the Local Govt rument 
Board until his diveigenoe of views on the Irish 
policy of Mr. Gladstone caused lus resignation 
(March 27th, 188G). He has since been a steady 
member of the party of Liberal Unionists. Mi. 
Chamberlain is tlic* originator of the Round 
Table Conference (q,v.~). 11 is speeches on the 
Irish Question were published 111 ’87 under the 
auspices of the National Radical Union, Bir¬ 
mingham. On the occasion of the Queen’s 
visit to the Prime Minister at Hatfield House 
last year, Mr. Chamberlain was amongst the 
distinguished guests invited by Lord Salisbury 
to meet Her Majesty. He was subsequently 
appointed British Commissioner to the Con¬ 
ference at Washington for the settlement of 
the dispute between the United States and 
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Canada on the Fisheries Question. Previous 
to his departure fot America he visited Ulster? 
and delivered a senes of speeches on the Home 
Rule problem. 

“ CliamhorB' Encyclopaedia,” begun in ’59 
ancbcompleted ’68, under the editorship of the 
late Dr. Findl&tcr, is to appear in a new edition 
(which will comprise ten volumes), Vol. I. being 
published March '88, The high reputation of 
this well-known work will be enhanced by the 
revision and rewriting of its existing articles, 
and its scope extended by the addition of many 
fresh subjects, contributed by men eminent in 
vauous branches oi knowledge. Special atten¬ 
tion will he paid to Colonial and American 
subjectv. Physical maps and new illustrations 
arc also to lje included. It is stated that the 
primary idea of the 01 iginal work—information 
imparted in non-professional language—is to 
be stiictly adhered to. Editor, Mr. D. Patrick, 
M.A. Office, 339, High Street, Edinburgh 
Chambers’ Journal was established in ’32 
by the brothers William and Robert Chambers, 
and is now conducted by Robert Chambers 
{nr ioii/hs). It publishes papers on liteiature, 
science, applied art, travel and adventure, 
and w..l»s of fiction ; but politic#] and reli¬ 
gious subjects are excluded. Office, 339, High 
Stieei,•Edinburgh. 

Championship of England, The, is a very 
ancient office, said to have been instituted by 
William I. It has been in the family of Sir 
John Dymoke from the coronation of Richard II. 
(1377), when it was decided against another 
claimant of the post in iavour of him as lord 
of the manor. The duties of the Champion 
consist only in appearing at a coronation, 

( openly challenging a denial of the monarch’s 
1 right and title to the throne, and holding 
combat with the denier of such light. 

Chancellor, Lord-High, who is appointed 
by nteie delivery oi The Great Seal to him by 
the sovereign, is principal legal adviser of the 
Crown, is by pi cscnptiou Speaker oi the 
House of Lords, aud may act in that capacity 
even though he be not a peer; he is by virtue 
of Ins office a puvj councillor, and as the iirst 
existing great officer, of state he takes prece¬ 
dence oi all but roi al flukes and the Ai rhbishop 
of Cantciburv lie pi esides, if present, when 
the House of Lords is sitting as an appellate 
court. Hcis president of the Chajcciy Division 
ol'lhe High Court and of the Couit of Appeal, 
and is one of the Judicial Committee ot the 
Pi ivy Council. In the absence of the sovereign 
lie reads the Queen’s Speech at the opening 
and proi ngation ot parliament, and lie is always 
one of the Commission for giving the loyal 
assent to bills. He is visitor of all hospitals 
of royal foundation, the general guardian of all 
infants, idiots, andlunatrcs, and has thegcneial 
supervision of all charitable trusts. Ilis 
patronage is very extensive. He nominates 
the puisne judges and county court judges; 
and, except for Lancashire, he appoints the 
county court magistrates* generally accepting 
the nominations of the lords-lieutenant and 
the borough justices. He is the patron of 
twelve canonries and over six hundred livings. 
On retiring from office he receives a pension 
°f ,65,000 a year, but in such case he commonly 
assists the Lord Chancellor and the Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary in the transaction of the* 
judicial business of the House of Lords. 

Chancellor of Ireland, Lord, is head of 
the Irish judicial establishment, principal legal 
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adviser of the Lord Lieutenant, and exercises 
in Ireland many of the powers which in England 
are vested in the Lord High Chancellor. The 
office may be held by a Roman Catholic. See 
Ministry. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster is 

head of the office by which the Duchy estates, 
the revenues of which are paid over to the 
privy purse (see footnote Royal Family) 
aie m« 4 |ged. He appoints the magistrates 
for L^ncasln re, and is vice-president of the 
Committee oi Council on Agriculture (q.v,). 

Chancellor of Exchequer. See Treasury. 

Channel Islands lie in the southern part of 
the English Channel, 10 to 30 miles from the 
French coast. Anciently an appanage of the 
Duchy of Normandy, they have belonged to 
England since the Conquest. Total area about 
76 sq. m.; pop. 87,702.—Divided into two sepa¬ 
rate governments, called Bailiwicks, that of 
Jersey, and that of Guernsey.— Granitic rock is 
the foundation of the islands. They are ex¬ 
tremely fertile and picturesque. Agriculture 
is Jargely«camcd on, fruit anti vegetables being 
raised for export. Industries are farming, 
market gardening, and fishing. Much cider 
is made. Dairy larming is a great feature, 
and the bleed of cattle is celebrated. The 
fisheries are important, embracing lobster, 
oysters, and coct. Minor manufactures are 
earned on, and intermediary trade between 
Britain, France, and other countries is consider¬ 
able, exports and imports reaching £1,500,000 
in British produce alone. The climate is moist 
and mild.—Each Bailiwick enjoys a kind of 
autonomy. 1 he Crown appoints a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Bailiff to each, and each has 
its representative legislature called the States. 
The English Church is the established religion, 
and the islands are included in the see of Win¬ 
chester. Relics of Norman custom survive in 
the administration. Taxation is exceedingly 
light.—The People are an intermixture of French 
and English. Both languages aie spoke 11, but 
the former is official.—Jersey has no append¬ 
ages. Its area is 28,717 acres, or about 45 sq. m., 
with pop. 52,443. It is divided into 12 parishes. 
The capital is St. Helier (30,000), situated on St. 
Aubyns Bay, on the south. It is hilly, and 
most fertile of the group. Some shipbuilding 
is carried on, and syenite is quarried and ex¬ 
ported. Iron and maugam se exist.— Guernsey," 
jo miles north of Jersey, has attached to it the 
small isles of Alderney, Sark or Sereq, Herru, 
Jethou, Brechon, etc. Together the aiea of all 
is 19,605 acres, about 31 sq. m.; pop. 35,257. 
They aie divided into 10 parishes. The capital 
is St. Pierre, on the east, with a good harbour. 
Guernsey is level on the north, hilly to the 
south. It is somewhat less fertile than Jersey. 
Alderney is elevated on the south-west. It has 
no good harbour,-and, is separated from Cape 
La Hogue by the dangerous Race of Alderney. 
Its area is only some 1,900 acres, and its village 
is called St. Anne. The pasturage is very rich. 
ConsultAnstecl^and Inglis’s “Channel Islands.’* 
For Lieut.-GovPinorSj etc., see Diplomatic. 

Channel Tunnel. The earlier history of this 
scheme has been given in previous editions. 
During ’87 but little progress was made with 
it, owing to the continued opposition of the 
Government. On Feb. 24th the Coin pany as now 
combined (see ed. ’87) held an extraordinary 
meeting under the presidency of Sir E. w. 
Watkin, M.P., and agieed to call themselves 
the Channel Tunnel Go,— a 1 csolution which waa 
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confirmed on March utli The second reading 
©J the Channel Tunnel Experimental Works Bill 
was moved in the House oi Commons by Sir 
E, W. Watkin, who pointed out that the Govern¬ 
ment would always have the power to stop the 
progiess of the operations. On a fbte being 
tjjken, the motion was lost by 153 to 107. On 
Aug. 16th, when laving the first cylinder of 
the new Dee Budge (7.©.), Mr. Gladstone 
expressed himself in favour of Iht Tunnel 
scheme. On Dec. 22nd, at an ordinary rifceting 
of the Company! Sir E. W. Watkin, M.P., 
chairman, spoke in encouraging tones of their 
prospects; and, after mentioning Mr.Gladstone’s 
public expression of opinion, pointed out that 
Mr. Bright had written and spoken in their 
favour, while Loid R. Chuichill was one of 
their shareholders. He said the borings at 
Dover were pioceediny, the vertical depth of 
the boi eliole being 734 lect. The directors were 
authorised to make a call of x.s. per shale, to 
receive in advance the amount due on the 
shares, and the reintroduetton of the experi¬ 
mental bill next session was approved. Early 
111 '88 the Government intimated that they would 
oppose the bill. 

Chantilly. Formerly the seat of the Duo 
d'Aumale, recently handed over by him to the 
Academy for the people oi France. It is twenty- 
six miles lrom Paris, and a beautiful domain, 
where the great Conde il*ct rved Louis XIV. in 
16 V 1 . _ At the noble chateau, restored by the 
l)uc d’Aumale, are paintings by Raphael, "Dela- 
roehe, Decamps, Watteau (the Monkey Room), 
Van dcr Meulen (Battle of Rocioi), a libraiy of 
2(10,000 volumes, e tamed glass by B. Palissy ; 
chapel with beautiiul carvings, theatre, stables 
for 250 horses, park, gardens, and iountains. 

I ii the forest of 6,700 aci es are two lakes, Queen 
Fianehe's Gothic chateau, and the Cornells via¬ 
duct, on 15 arches, 130 feet high, also the 
racecourse of the French Jockey Club. The 
Kiench Academy have stmek a medal tn com- 
r.i moratiou ot tne gift. Sec cd. '87. 

Chapter. See Dean an11 auter. 

Charges d’Affaires. See Ambassadors. 
Chanty Commissioners tor England and 
v.-ales, The. ’Ihe Charity Commission was 
created by the Charitable Trusts Act 1853 (16 & 
17 Viet. c. 137). Four coirimnsioners were 
appointed, thiee of them being paid; and two 
at least ot these three (one at the two being the 
duel Commissioner) must be harnsters-at-law 
of not less than twelve years’ standing at 
appointment. No paid commissioner can sit 
in the House of Commons during tenure of 
cilice. The Board are empowered, “from time 
to time, as they may see fit, to examine and 

II quire into all or any chanties in England and 
Wales, and the nature and objects, administra¬ 
tion, management, and results thereof, and the 
value, condition, management, and application 
ol the estates, funds, property, and income 
belonging thereto.” Certain large exceptions, 
however, are specified; the Univeisities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, London, Durham, and all 

' colleges or halls of any oi them ; all cathedral 
©r collegiate churches, all buildings registered 
as places of worship, with the Registrar-General 
of Births, etc., and bond Jide used as places of 
meeting- for religious worship ; Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, the British Museum, friendly or 
Benefit societies, savings banks, institutions 
r or societ.es for religious or other charitable 
i; purposes, funds or propel tv of missionary or 
A. Similar societies, and genet ally all undertakings 


^independent or dependent) wholly maintained 
or carried on by voluntary contributions. But 
this exemption “ shall not extend to any cathe¬ 
dral, collegiate, chapter, or other schools”; 
the colleges of Eton a«d Winchester, however, 
were exempted by the amending Act of f8ss. 
The secretary to the Commission for the time 
being is a corporation sole, by the name of 
“The Official Trustee of Charity Lands,” for 
taking and holding chanty lands; and the 
Lord Chancellor may appoint anypersons to 
be jointly with the secretary “The Official 
Tiustces of Charitable Funds,” who must lay 
their accounts before parliament yearly. The 
original jurisdiction of the Commissioners has 
been greatly extended. In 1874 the Endowed 
Schools Act transferred to them (as from 
Dec. 31st, 1874) all the powers and duties 
vested in or imposed upon the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners. In 18S2 the Prison 
Chanties Act (45 & 46 Viet. c. 65) empowered 
the Chanty Commissioners, on application 
of the Secretary of State, to make schemes 
respecting prison charities. In 1883 the 
Municipal Corporations Act (46 & 47 Viet, 
c, 18, sect. 3) empowered them to hold, 
manage, and enjoy the pioperty of certain 
dissolved corporations until they should make 
schemes for its administration. In 18I53, also, 
the City of London Paiochial Charities’ Act 
(46 & n Viet. c. 36; empowered them to inquire 
into the nature, tenure, and value of all the 
property and endowments belonging to the 
chanties mentioned in the “Digest of Parochial 
Charities of the City of Lon don,” referred to 111 
the thirteenth report oi the Chanty Commis¬ 
sioners for England and Wales, and every one 
of them, and every other chanty the property 
or income of which is applicable or applied to, 
or for the benefit of, any parish or part of a 
pan«h within the City pf London, or of any 
inhabitant or inhabitants thereof, and the 
purposes and trusts lor or upon which the 
same have heietofoic been or are now held or 
enjoyed, and to which the income thereof has 
been or is now applied, and to classify the said 
property 111 two schedules — “Ecclesiastical 
Charity Propei ty” and ‘liGeneral Charity Pro¬ 
perty”; ana to frame schemes for the future 
application and management of the chanty 
property and endowments, under prescribed 
dneetions. Christ’* Hospital is expressly 
excepted. The Charity Conimissioncis make 
an annual report, which is laid before parlia¬ 
ment. The present Chief Commissioner is 
Henry Longley, Esq., C.B.; the second, C. H. 
Aldcrson, Esq.; the third, Edward btanley 
Hope, Esq.; the fourth (unpaid), James William 
Lowther, Esq., M.P. Sec., Daniel R. Fearon, 
Gwydyr House, Whitehall,eS.W. See more 
fully lor functions ot the Charity Comrs. ed. ’87. 

Charity Organisation Society, The, was 
established with the object oi improving the 
condition of the pooi — (r) by promoting co¬ 
operation among existing chanties and between 
charities and the poor law; (2) by securihg 
due investigation and fitting action in all 
cases; and (3) by repressing mendicity. The 
Bishop of London is president of the society, 
and there is a very influential list of vice- 
presidents, which includes H.R.H. the Princess 
Louise (Marchioness of Lome), the Dukes ot 
Norfolk, Northumberland, and Westminster, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of Derby, 
Mr. Gladstone, and other leading members ot 
both political parties. The Society oansiaty of a 
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federation of district committees, one or more formerly served as an officer in a regiment of 
in each of the poor-law divisions of the Metro-# Prussian -dragoons. In iKSx the Roumanian 
rolis and of a central council at which every representatives unanimously proclaimed him 
committee is represented. The primary objects King of Raumania ; he had previously borne 
of the local committees are to afford to charitable the title of Prince, Ilis Majesty wears the 
i nstitutioiis and i ndividmfls an easy means of ex- Russian cross of St. George, which he received 
changing information and of working together, from the *Emperor Alexander II. In 1869 he 
to prevent overlapping in relief, ana to secure married the Princess Pauline Attilie Louise 
the investigation ot cases with a view to refer- of Wied, a lady of literary capacity, who writes 
ring them to the proper quarter for assistance, under me nom dc plume of “ Carmen Silva." 

In suitable cases assistance is given in the form Chart®# I. (Charles Frederick Alexander), 
of loans with proper security for repayment. King ofWurtuinberg, b. 823. He succeeded his 
The council also investigates cases of begging- father William I., and ascended the throne in 
letter writing. Organ, of the Society, Chanty 1864. In the Austro-Prussian war, he fought on 
Organisation Review, and other papers are the side of An, tna. In 1866 he acknowledged 
issued. Central Office, 15, Buckingham Street, Piussiaas the head of the North German Con* 
Adelphi, W.C. federation, and signed a treaty of offensive and 

Charities* By the courtesy of the editor of defensive alliance with that power. In the 
“ The Classified Directory to the Metropolitan Franco-German war (1870-71) King Charles 
Charities ” (Longmans, Green & Co.), we are joined the other German armies, and piayed an 
enabled to give in advance the lollowmg inter- active part m the struggle. He is connected 
estjng tabular summary. with the Russian Imperial lamily by his 

Approximate Inoome for ' 86 - 87 . marriage (1846) with the Grand Duchess Olga 

£ £ Nicolajewna, daughter of the Czar Nicholas 1 . 

4 Bible Societies . . . 208,637 He is an*officer m the Russian army holding 

14 Book and Tract Societies . 70,612 the rank of Colonel of dragoons. 

279,249 Charlestown. Capital of Nevis (tj.v.). 

56 Home Missions . . . 582 J 6 S 9 Charlotte Amalia. Cap. of St. Thomas (q.v.). 

13 I l«iie fit Foieign Missions 230,637 Charlotte Town. Capital of Prince Edward , 

24 Foreign Missions . . 865,791 Island (q.v.), pop. 11,500. 

—-- 1 , 659,097 Charterhouse School. See Public Schools. 

7 Church & Chapi I Building Cheese. There ar«*many British varieties of 

1' uiuls .... 21,416 cheese—among them Cheddar,Cheshire,Glo'ster, 

27 Cliai dies for the Blind . 70,639 and Stilton. The modes of manufacture are the 

8 Charities ioi Deal & Dumb 17.296 same in principle, though differing in slight 

9 Charities for Incurables . 53,254 details. Milk at a temperature of 8o° Fahr. is 

3 Chanties tor Idiots . . 50,228 put into a vat, where it is mixed with rennet, a 

191,417 substance taken from the stomach of sucking 
17 General Hospitals . . 325,405 calves. It has the virtue of separating the solid 

8 Consumption . . . 74,636 portion, or curds, from the liquid portion, or 

5 Ophthalmic Hospitals . 12,638 whey. On the whey being withdrawn the curd 

3 Orthopaedic llofpitals . 6,206 is piesscd, heated, and cut, and re-pressed, 

3 Skin Hospitals . . . 6,100 -until the whey is f horoughly worked out of it, 

21 llos.lor V» omen ^Children 63,345 The product when salted becomes cheese, 

C Lying-in Hospitals . . 11,764 which, with a cahcuhand round it, is placed in a 

31 Misccll. Special Hospitals . 89,189 room with a temperature of 65° Fahr. Cheese, 

588,263 though in a less perishable fotm than milk, 
83 Genei al Dispensaries . 26,537 retains all the nutrjfive elements of that 

16 Provident Disp&isai ies . 10,828 liquid, wffich is regarded as the standard or 

1 Institution for Smallpox . 2,500 . typical food, containing, as it does, all the 

6 Do. for Suigical Appliances 16,717 constituents necessary lor the sustenance and, 

43 Convalescent Institutions. 50 , 93 T grolvtli of animals. Cheese, ho wevei, contains' 

16 Nui sing Institutions . . 6,002 much too large a proportion of flesh-formers 

- 112,115 or albuminoids to render it a well-balanced 

158 Pensions and Institutions and invariably wholesome food, and is therefore 

for the Aged . . . 438,889 consumed along with wheaten bread. In this 

93 Institutions foi Gen. Relief 309,208 way it furnishes the most nutritious and 

17 Food Institutions, Loan cheapest food for those who pursue an active 

Charities, etc. . . . 10,215 life out of doors. Pound for pound it contains 

- 319,423 more nitrogen than butcher’s meat. As in the 

100 Voluntary ifomes . . . 163,405 case of butter, a laige quantity of spurious 

£G Orphanages, eie. . . . 179,043 cheese is sold m oui markets. 

71 Institutions for Reformation and Cheltenham College- See Public Schools. 

Pievention .... 76,209 Ch6ril Pasha, statesman, b. at Constanti- 

08 Institutions for Education . 414,543 nople, of an old and noble Mussulman family. 
45 „ ,, Social Improve- He studied at Paris as a pupil of. the Egyptian 

ment .. 64,164 Mission maintained in France by the Egyptian 

19 Institutions for Protection . 73,263 Government, and passed through the Military 

;— - School of Saint-Cyr. He returned to Eg) pt in 

1,036 Grand Totals . . j£ 4 , 579,506 1844. At the accession of Said Pasha he en- 

—=■= tered the aimy, and was successively promoted 
Charles I. (Charles Eitel Frederick to the rank of Pasha. In 1857 he entered the 
Zepjberin Louis), King of Rcumania, b. 183*1. administration, and became Minister of Foreign 
when (1866) Prince Alexander John had been Affairs. Under the Government of I small 
expelled from the sovereignty of Roumaiiia, Pasha he filled the posts of Minister of the 
King Cliailes ascended the throne. He had Interior, Foreign Affairs, and Public Instruc- 
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tion. In i S67 he was raised to the post of) of Oxford. 
President of the Giand Council of Justice. 

In 1868 he took the poitfolio of the Interior, 
with the Presidency of the Council oj Ministers. 

In 1865, 1867, 1868, he was made Regent of 
Egypt by Ismail Pasha, when this Prince went 
abroad. Under the government ®f Tewfik 
Pasha, Cherif Pasha became Prime Minister of 
Egypt, but 1 esigned (1884), in consequence of his 
disapproval oi the abandonment ol the Soudan. 

He is a Grand Officer oi the Legion Honour. 

Chess. Some doubt exists as to the origin 
of this ingenious game; and whilst seveial 
authorities attnbute its invention to the 
Chinese, others asenbe it to the Hindoos; and 
Sir William Jones says, “We may be satisfied 
with the testimony of tnc Persians, who unani¬ 
mously agree that it was imported from the 
west of India in the sixth century. Tt seems 
to have been immeinonally known in Hiudostan 
by the name ol chaturanga— i.c., “ the four angas, 
or members ol an army.” It was mtioduced 
into Spain by the Saracens in the eighth cen¬ 
tury, and gradually came into play throughout 
Europe; but the date of its introduction into 
England is not precisely known, although it 
is lecorded that Canute took part 111 a game 
in 1028. Tameilane is said to have greatly 
improved it in or ahout the year 1400; and in 
i474 0 axton published “The Game and Playe of 
the Chesse.” For the promotion ol Chess, clubs 
aic in existence all ovci the thice kingdoms, 
the patent society being the British Chess 
Association, which was onginally formed under 
the title of the Yoikshtre Chess Association, 
and took its present name on Aug. 5II1, 1857 . 

The fiist congress under its auspices was held 
at St. James' Hall in June ’ 62 , and the laws of 
the game wcie revised in the following July. 

M. Zukertort won the first prize at the Inter¬ 
national Congress held at Pai is 111 ’ 78 , Mr, Black- 
bume game u a simil.u honour at Berlin in ’ 81 , 
and'M. Zukertort was equally as successful at 
London in ’83 ; but in his great match with 
Mr. Steinitz, 111 America, in ’EG, for the champion- 
.ship of the world and a stake of 2,000 dollars, 
lie was beaten by ten games to five, the 
remaining live ol the contest being diawn. 

1 n the Masters' Tournament of the British Chess 
Club, which followed in the same year, Mr. 

Blackburne was victorious with a total ot 
games, Mr. H. E. Bird und Mr. I. Gunabcrg 
coming next with five games each. Captain 
Mackenzie, New York, was awarded first prize 
of 1,000 maiks at the International Cnees Con- 

S 6B8, at Frankfort-on-lhe-Wain, m August ’ 87 . 

r. Blackburne and Herr Max Weiss dividing 
second and tliiid awards. Mr. Blake gamed 
chicl honoMis at the Counties Chess Association 
at Stamford in the same month ; and Mr. Burn 
and M. Gunsberg shared first and second prizes 
at the Masters' Tournament in December last. 

Chester, Et. Rev. William Stubbs, Lord 
Bishop ol. The see, anciently part ol Lichfield, 
was made a separate diocese by Henry VIII. 
in 1541, and a lias an income of £4,500. His 
loidship, the 32nd bishop, is the son of the 
late William Morley Stubbs, Esq., oi Knares- 
borough, was educated at Ripon Grammar 
School and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
graduated 1st class Lit. Hum. and 3rd class 
Math. (1848), became a Fellow ofTrmity College, 
and proceeded M.A. (1851), D.D. by decree of 
tiiSivocation (1879), Hon. LL.D. ofCambridge 
0B79), and of Edinburgh (1880). Ordained 
descon <1848), and priest (,1850), by the Bishop 


Regius 


Profe33or of Modern His- 
Ltory at Oxford ~(186fl), and has held vauoua 
'other appointments of importance at the 
University; Fellow of Oriel College (1867), 
Hon. Fellow of Balliol College, and Hon. 
Student of Christ Qiurch. His lordship is 
the author of many learned works, amongst 
w r hich is “ Rcgistrum Sacrum Anglicauuni” 
(Oxford University Press, 1858). Foimerly 
his lordship was vicar of Navestock, Essex 
(1850-67); Librarian to His Grace the Aren- 
bishop of Canterbury, and Keeper of the 
MSS. at Lambeth (1862-67) I Examiner in the 
School of Law and Modern History (1865-66), 
Select Preacher (1870), Examiner in the School 
of Theology (1871-72), and of Modern History 
(1873-76, and ’81); rector of Cholderton, Wilts 
(1S75-70), Canon of St. Paul's (i 87*-84), and con¬ 
secrated Bishop of ChesUr (April 25th, 1884). 

Cheyne, Rev, Thomas Kelly, D. 1 )., b. in 
London 1841. Educated at Mci chant Taylor.-.'’ 
School and Worcester Coll , Oxfoid. Elected 
('69) Fellow ol Balliol Coll., and in ’ 3 i was 
appointed lector ot Tcndnng, Essex. In ’84 
the University of Edinburgh conferred upon 
linn the degree of D.D., and ('85) he became 
Oriel Professor of the Intel pi elation oi Holy 
Scripture art Oxford, and a Canon of Rochester. 
Prolessor C. is one ol the most eminent autho¬ 
rities on Biblical exegesis, tile most irftpmlant 
oi his woiks being devoted to the prophecies 
and Psalms. 

Chichester, Rt. Rev. Richard Durnford, 

Lord Rishop of. The see was founded in 
1070, but had existence pieviously as far back 
as 681, under the name of Selsey. The 
present income is ,£4,200. His lordship, the 
71st bishop, wns born at Saridleioi d, Berks, 
ill 1802, and is the son oi Richard Durnfoid, 
Esq. lie was edui ateil at Eton and at Magdak 11 
Coll., Oxford, wheie he graduated hist class 
in classics 1826, proceeded M.A. 1829, and 
gained a fellowship 1C30, in which year he was 
oidaincd deacon, and the year following priest. 
His loidslup was iormei Iy rector oi Middleton, 
Lancashire, 1835-70; lion. Canon of Manchester 
1854-6; AreluUacon of Mamhester 1867-70; 
Canon of Manchester, 1868 - 70 ; and conseciated 
Bishop of Chichester 18*0, the same year re¬ 
ceiving the degice oi D.D. from Ills university. 

Chill. A republic governed by a President 
elected *for live .years, to whom the executive 
power is conWded, anil a Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies, who form the legisiatme. The 
Senate, of 37 members, is elected by the pro¬ 
vinces for six years ; the Chamber, of 109 mem¬ 
bers, by the departments ior three years, by 
electors possessing a small property qualifica¬ 
tion. The Roman Catholic is the slate religion, 
but all others are tolerated; universal and 
gratuitous education is givc?i at the natiunal 
charge. Area 256,399 sq. in.; pop. in 1885 
about 2,525,000; estimated revenue in 1886 
£7, 128,700; expenditure, £7,128,000; debt (latest 
returns) about £16,500,000. By law the army 
is not to exceed 12,400, but in 1885 about 
17,000 of the national guard were on duty to 
assist the regulars. The army now consists, 
including the national guard, of 61,846 men. 
(For navy see Navies, Fokkign.) In May 
18S0 the Peruvians weie totally routed by 
the Chilian army at Tacna, and in June the 
southern army of Peru was exterminated at 
Anca. The Chilians then threatened Lima by 
sea, and a levee en masse took place. Negotia¬ 
tions were attempted, but without result, owing 
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to the exorbitant terms of peace demanded 
by Chili. In Nov. 1880 the Chilian army 
landed at Pisco, and in Jan. 1881 the Peru¬ 
vians were totally defeated near Lima, which 
was shortly afterwards occupied without resist¬ 
ance,» After their defeat, Aid before the arrival 
oi the Chilian troops, the state of anarchy was 
so great that the foreign residents, to the number 
of s.ooo, took arms to restore ordei. The country 
1 elapsed into a state of anarch}', and a guerilla 
war dragged on in 1881 and 1882, always to the 
disadvantage of the Peruvians. After various 
unsuccessful attempts at negotiation, in 1883 
the invaders recognised Iglesias, who had been 
elected provisional president by the northern 
states, and a treaty involving the absolute 
cession of Taiapaca, with its nitrate deposits, 
and the occupation of Aiica and Tacna lor ten 
years, etc., was provisionally agreed to in June. 
About this time also, after seventeen years 
of interrupted relations, a tieaty of peace 
between Spam and Chili was signed. Alter a 
consiileiable period of civil war and anaichy, 
a constituent assembly was convened, which 
confirmed Iglesias in the presidency, ratified 
Hie above-mentioned treaty, and established a 
government, which was recognised by England, 
f'ranc'', Spam, etc. In spite of instm cclions 
against ti»e new government, which rendered 
the prolongation ol the Chilian occupation neces¬ 
sary, internal peace seems likely to be it stored 
111 Peru. Ill Chili proper since the close ol the 
war nothing of especial note has occurred. 
"I lie ihiri events of the past year have been 
an outfit oak ol choloia (Jan ), and the change 
ol ministry (June). 1 *or the piesent Ministry, 

(to., «ce Dii'I-omai ic. 

“Chiltern Hundreds.” See Parliamen¬ 
tary I'liocLimur.. 

China. I lie most populous and, excluding 
Siberia, ihf* largest empire m Asia. China 
Pi oper still moi e re maskable as the most com¬ 
pel t nationality in the woild; 1,550,000 sq. 
miles, with a pop. variously estimated fiom 
250,000,000 to 350,000,000--the lugiiei figures 
b< mg a model ate compulation, and 70,000,000 
less than the u-turns ol 1842. The rest of the 
empiie, covering 3,000,000 sq. m., contains not 
moie. than 30,000,000 sAuls China has other 
claims to rank high m the family of nations 
besides her extent oi territory and the multi¬ 
tude ot her people. The industry qf the latter 
and the antiquity of her history afford \alid 
1 casons lor placing this country high among 
the nations of the earth. The government ol 
China is most carefully organised. A number 
of boaids or councils conduct business at the 
capital j while the eighteen provinces are di¬ 
vided among a certain number ol governor- 
generals, who are assisted by governors of 
provinces and the "taotais” of the cities. A 
nineteenth province has been recently formed, 
out of the Central Asian territory, having its 
seat of government at Suidum, near the Russian 
, frontier, in Semiretchia. The Maiichu, or Tartar 
garrison, allotted to each important town, has a 
.paiate organisation, vvhde the Green Flag 
' inese army corresponds to our militia or the 
rkish will). The Manchu army is computed 
to number 270,000 men,and the Chinese as many 
as 800,000. The most efficient force is, hovv- 
ever,Li Hung Chang’s garrison of Pcc'aihli, the 
nucleus of which was formed by the men who 
;r; d under General Gordon against the 
pings. There aie arsenals at Nankin, 
ghai, Tientsin, and other places, besides 



a dockyard at Kiangnan. Tile marine of China 
TConsists of a number of poweiful gunboats 
| named after the letters of the Greek alpha¬ 
bet (see Navies, Foreign). The greater part 
of China is only very partially developed, and 
much benefit is anticipated to native and foreign 
trade by the introduction of railways, to which 
the Chinese government seems at last to have 
reconciled itself, provided always that it is not 
expected to move too fast (see Chinese Loan, 
New), At^hc same time Chinese trade is not 
increasing in the degree that might be ex¬ 
pected from the awakening that seems to be 
taking effect among its long torpid masses. 
Caution rather than eagerness should be 
shown in hastening the progress of a people 
whose energy and industry once utilised 
must disturb the present equilibrium of the 
eastern world. Luring ’86 the trade returns 
(tlqj, last obtainable) snowed the imparts in 
European vessels at tfie treaty ports to have 
been in value £ 28 , 430 , 700 , of which £5,415,544 
came from the Efmted Kingdom ; the exports 
wei e £ 25 , 09 ^, 140 , of which ^8,040,938 went to the 
United Kingdom. China has also a land trade 
with Thibet valued at half a million sterling, 
and one with Russia of more than double that 
amount. It is impossible to value the internal 
trade of this busy community, but there is as 
little doubt of its magnitude as ot its standing 
m need of increased facilities of transport. 
The present quantity of China's trade is abso¬ 
lutely insignificant (being only onc-third that 
of the pori of Bombay) as compared with the 
dimensions which it must sooner or later 
attain. The revenue of the empire exceeds 
£50,000,000 sterling in value, of which one-half 
is paid into the piovincial tieasuties in kind, 
l'lie national debt :s only £4,000,000, secured on 
customs of a gieater annual value. (For early 
histqiy to'85, see ed. ’87.) A new agieement, 
dated July 18th, 1885, was entered into between 
Great’Britain and China relative to the opium 
traffic and the pi event ion of smuggling.—Of 
the events ol ’87 of course the principal was the 
assumption (nominally at least) of the govern¬ 
ment of the Empire by Kwangsu, which was 
announced fr^m Pekin un’fter date Feb. 7th. It 
may be interesting to state how Kwangsu came 
to the throne. The late Emperor T’ungchi died 
at the age of seventeen without performing the 
duty ot naming his successor from a youngc-r 
genciation than his own, A counoil of regency 
w r as then held, consisting of the Empress 
Dowager, widow' of the Empeior Ilienfung— 
who preceded T'ungchi—and Prince Cb’un his 
bi other, and they named the infant son of the 
latter, Kwangsu, tor the vacant throne. Prince 
Ch’un is peihaps the most powerful man in 
China, being Prime Minister and Lord High 
Admiral. I11 ’86 he made a short sea voyage 111 a 
Chinese man-of-war to various ports, this being 
the first known instance of a Manchu prince 
going to sea. He was interviewed by Admiral 
Hamilton at Chefoo, and on his return pub¬ 
lished his impressions 111 the shape Of several 
poems. The progress of Western ideas in China in 
recent years is undoubtedly owing in a great 
measure to Ins influence ; and it is a singular 
fact that during his recent illness, after being 
dosed by liis native attendant with “otters 
liver,” procured from Nankin, the prince sum¬ 
moned Dr. Manson from Hong Kong. This * 
is, it is believed, the first time that a foreign 
physician has attended a member of the Chinese 
imperial house. Something like a settlement of 
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a long-continued, dispute bctwec n the Chineses 
and the Vatican was arrived at dui ing the year, 
and it was reported from Rome (Feb. nth) that 
in view of the liiehdly disposition now exhibited 
by the former,the Pope hail instructed Cardinal 
Siineoni, I’rcfecl of the Propaganda Fide, to 
prepare a convention with a view to securing 
complete libci ty and security to the Catholic 
missions and residents in the empire. Another ! 
Refine telegram {March 30th) slated that the 
Pope had received from Monsignor £ghardi, 
the papal delegate to the East Indies, a report 
statingEhat the Chinese Govt, assented to the 
adoption by the Propaganda of what measures 
it imglit deem expedient. Indeed, the desire to 
be on amicable terms with all the Western 
kingdoms and authorities appears to have 
marked the policy of the past year. So far as 
England is concerned, for instance, the Emperor 
sent to the Queen certain Jubilee presents, ilic 
only cloud on her political and diplomatic 
horizon, indeed, appears to be in the direction 
of Russia, who apparently is much dissatisfied 
with the new Kulilja boundary, restored ’t!i to 
China. On March 3rd it was reported m Paris 
that China had ceded the Chusan Islands to 
Germany, but this was subsequently denied. 
A convention was signed, March 26th, by winch 
China iccogntsed the possession of Macao by 
Portugal, but not ptovidmg that the falter 
might cede the territory without her permis¬ 
sion, a treaty to be signed at Pekin having the 
same conditions as to the duties on opium 
,at Macao as those stipulated by the Anglo- 
Chinese treaty s.gmd at llong Kong. With 
legard to her conduct to those vast terntoncs 
over which she maintains such strung claims 
of awerainty—extending fiom Nepaul, on the 
west of Thibet <q.v.), to Coiea, 111 the Eastern 
seas—China still exhibits the old jealousy of 
interference. For instance, sue held fast to the 
practice of receiving gilts from Burmah (q-v.) 
every ten pears, when signing the tieaty after 
the Butish annexation of the upper portion of 
that couutiy—doubtless with file intuition of 
impressing her people with the idea that she 
was not losing giound. Again, as to Corea, 
jealous appaientlyof the effects {hat the tem¬ 
porary occupation of Port Hamilton (q.v.) by 
the British may have had, and also of the 
proximity of the Russians at Posictt and 
Vladivostock, China duiing the year lias been 
asserting her suzerainty somewhat vigorously. 
Some details of a proclamation just issued 
appeared in the Times of Dec. 26th, in which 
Curca is told plainly that she is a dependent 
State, a Chinese repi esentalive is appointed 
for each open port "a system of one-sidcu 
extru-terntonal jurisdiction is created in 
favour of Chinese against Corcans,” and Li 
Hung Chang, the Viceroy, is to be able to 
communicate directly to the King. As to the 
development of China in the matter of internal 
communication and foreign ti ade relations, 
some details will be found under the heading 
Chinese Loan. Just about the close of the old 
year news of a terrible calamity, caused by the 
bursting of the banks of the Hoong-ho or 
Yellow River, reached this country. About 
300 miles from the coast the swollen waters 
left their fo*mer bed, and after flooding a 
vaat and thickly populated plain, scoured 
themselves a new channel to the sea. It ift 
stated that the Yellow River has thus changed 
it course some half-dozen times during the 
l§st 2,000 years, carrying death and destruc¬ 


tion before it. It is said that some hundreds 
of villages and several towns in the province 
of Honan weic completely sub merged > and the 
loss of life is variously estimated at from one 
to seven million pel ‘•oils! At the beginning 
of the year ’88 Mr. A. Little was about U»start 
in a steamer built for the put pose, re discover 
the navigable qualities of the Lippei V ang-tsze. 
A terrible explosion occurred at Amoy; and it 
was reported by the S/aKtiatd coi respondent at 
Shanghai that some twenty Christian churohea 
were destroyed in the province ol Fu-Kven and 
many of the conveits massacred. For Ministry, 
etc., see Diplomatic. Consult “The History 
of China,” by Demetrius Boulger (3 veils.). 

Chlnchona, a genus of plants belonging to 
the order undianacecr, of whictythe coflee and 
the rnaddet plant aie also members. The bark 
of certain species of C. contains quinine, used 
pnncipjily for the treatment of intermittent 
fevers or iis a tome. Called Peruvian bark liom 
its original habitat. (For concise history and 
description see rd. 'to 6 ) Consult Repoi t-p such 
as Kiiig’s yU.S.), Moms’ (Jamaica), T. ('. 
Owen’s “ Cinchona Planter’s Manual,” pub¬ 
lished at Colombo (Ceylon), King’s “ Manual 
of Cmctyina Cultivation ”; Van Gorkoin’s 
“Handbook of Cinchona Cultivation,” tinns. 
hv B. D. Jackson (Van Coikoiti is the diie.tor 
of the Dutch cinchona plantations 111 Java) ; 
Clements R. Markham’s “ Peruvian-Bart." 

Chinese Loan. (For early history of 
Loan, see cd '87.) It was stated from Berlin 
Jan. 31st, ’ 87 , that a Chinese loan ot 5,01x1,000 
maiks had been arranged with the Berlin 
Trading Company anti the ba -king firms of 
VVarschauer of Berlin and Burn of Frank¬ 
fort, at 5). per cent., redeemable within 15 
years. I his contract for a time caused the 
Germans to believe that they had begun to 
succeed in their efforts to finance the tailwuys 
o( China. The loan u Ss soon taken up at 
On April p.gth, however, a cun espondent pub¬ 
lished in the Times- an explanatory statement to 
the effect tint this loan, which came lo no more 
than a quarter of a million stilling, was not 
imperial, nor was it a viceioys loan, hut only 
to a local mandarin ; while the whole of the 
important works, fortifications, etc., at Poll 
Arthur (the Chinese Chatham) had been placed 
in Ihjj hands of a French syndicate, 17 German 
employes feeing dismissed. With regard to 
the financial mission of ’SG (sie etl. ’87) 
during the spring ot '87 Herr Exner published 
a pamphlet on the development of China, and 
Goman trade in the tar East Later in the 
y ear reports began to be circulated to the effect 
that an American syndicate had obtained some 
valuable c nccssions from the Chinese, and Mr" 
Jay Gould’s name having ffmen mixed up with 
the matter, he publicly denied the truth of the 
statement on Aug. 1st, while 111 the House of 
Lords on the same date Lord Salisbury said lie 
knew nothing of the matter, in a cablegram 
dated Philadelphia, Aug. 2nd, a Mr. Wharton 
Barker of thaL city, who said he was interested 
in the concessions, explained that lie had ie- 
ccived a telcgiam from Li Hung Chang. Vicerov 
of Pediili, to the effect that the necessary docu¬ 
ments had been signed, and futther, that he 
had heard from -Spam to the effect that Chinese 
envoys would visit the States to consummate 
the matter. Mr. Ii. added that, by ffiS £2 
of the concession, the Chinese Government^? 
down hall the capital and would have half the 
internet; and that the piopcsal w as to co Jtrutf 
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first a railway from Tientsin to Shanghai, over jjheek chronology, it was the fourth year of the 
1 900 miles long, then another Ironi Shanghai to 194th Olympiad ;'by the Roman Calendar it was 
Alankin and thence to Canton, 1,000 miles, and 753 a.u.c. 

afterwards other lines, including one on the Christian Evidence Society. Founded in 
Russian frontier. It was also proposed to 1870 by the Bishop ol London, Earl'Of Han owby, 
make ‘rail mills, to introduce the telephone, and others, '«vrith the conviction that it was" 
and to establish banks. This stupendous necessary to do something to counteract the 
scheme, which promised to overshadow even progress of unbelief amongst various classes, 
the German project, however, suddenly fell With this view sermons and lectures jire 
through ; for a telegram, under date Tientsin, delivered hwvanous pai ts of the country, tracts 
4 Oct. 12th, reported that the Chinese Government are circviated, classes and examinations on 
had definitely withdrawn from Li Hung Chang's Christian Evidences ate held, and grants of 
agreement. A correspondent writing to the books are given. Sees., Rev. I'. T. Waketman, 

2/wrs ol Oct. 13th severeljtcriticised the whole C. L. EngstrOm, Offices, 13, Buckingham St,, 
thing, pointing out in the 'first place that the Strand. 

railways themselves could not be made as Chri3tfan IX., King Of Denmark, was 
proposed. It appeared that a certain Count b. 1818. He is the son r>t the late Duke William 
Ititiciewicz originated the scheme, and obtained of Schleswig-Holstein-Sondciburg-Giucksburg, 
the following concessions from Li Hung Chang: and father of the Prim-ess of Wales, tne Em- 
* (lytlic right to introduce and work a telephone press of Russia, and the King of Gieece. He 
in the treaty ports; (2> the right to establish ascended the throne in 1063, and succeeded his 
an American or American-Chincse bank; ( 3 ) brother Ferdinand VII. In the beginning of 
111 return he undertook to obtain for the Gqpern- his reign arose the famous dispute about the 
ment as much money as it required in Silver duchies of fachicsvrig, which by the Treaty of 
at 3 per cent,; ami ( 4 ; to lend Li Hung Chang Peace of Vienna (1864) he had to surrender, 
money without interest Alt these ‘‘conets- The recent attempts on the pal t of His Majesty 
sions/’-M far as any profit the Americans to act in defiance to the popular party in the 
mightjlxpect, were de.-cubcd as quite worth- Danish Parliament have seriously strained his 
less, as ally person might open a bank, or start relationship with that body, 
a telephone in a treaty poit without consulting Chrlstlanstadt. Capital of Santa Cnwfy.p,). 

the Chinese Government at all. A Philadelphia Christie, William Henry Mahony, F.K.S., 

cablcgiuin, of Oct. 17th, however, said that the Astronomer Royal, b. at Woolwich 1845, is a 
Chinese consul at New York icportcd the bank younger son 01 the iate Professor S. H. 
agreement to be in abeyance ; nothing was said Christie, of the Koval Military Academy,, 
about the laihvny scheme. Eaily 111 December Woolwich, and formerly sect clary to the Royal 
it was reported that MaKing Chang,described us Society. Educated at King’s Coll. School, 

' “Confucianist, Roman Catholic coStiVOrt/lttem- London, and '1 unity Coll , Camb., and became 
’fccr of the Society ot Jesus, Christian missionary a Fellow of his college. Graduated K.A. (1868) 
Jpmong his cotinliymcn, official financier, and as fourth wrangler. Appointed (1870) chief 
''finally envoy ot Li Hung Chang to the West," /assistant at Hie Royal Qb-wivatory, Gieenwich, 
had left America owing to the collapse of tiler -fie contrived and introduied several valuable 
.icheme, and had airived in London. Here, improvements in the scientific apparatus there 
howcvti, il he really tried to get rid of the in use, including a new fnnn ot spectroscope, 
“concession,” he appears to have failed com- On Su G, 15 . Aiiy’s retirement ! 1881), Mr. 
pletely. It was reported from Berlin, Ian. 31 d, Christie was appointed Astronomer Royal. He 
’88, that the negotiations to establish a German- is the author oi the “ Manual of Elementary 
Chinese bank, carried on for some time by the Astronomy,” and has contributed valuable 
Royal Sechandlung, wtjc approaching conctu- papers to theiPi occedmgs of the Royal Society 
sion, and the capital would be ao,000,000 marks, and the Royal Astronomical Society. 

Chippendale, Mrs. Mary J. (nee Snowdon), Christ’s Hospital, London. See Public 
widow of the late W. H. Chippendale, actor, Schools. 

entered the dramatic profession 185$. Togethei Chromo-Lithography, or the art of drawing 
' with her husband she was lor several yeais m on and printing fiom stone, was invented 
the late Mr. Buckstone's Haymarket company, towaids the close of the eighteenth century, by 
Her principal characters are “ Mis. Candour ” Senefelder, at Munich. During the lasttvventy- 
(School Jor Scandal), and “ Mrs. Malapiop ” five years it ha» made rapid progress, especially 
d'he Rivals), She played Martha in “lauat," in Geimany, where the cheapness of labour, the 
in Mr. Irving’s Lyceum company, in '87. spiead of art education, and the climate, favour 

Chitty, 81 r Joseph william, IS the second the production of high-class work. The bulk 
son of the late Mr. Thomas Chitty, well known of oleogtaphs, Christmas cards, etc., are printed 
as a legal author. Born in 1828, he was a dis- in Germany, or Fiance, or the Netherlands: the 
tinguished athlete when at Oxlord, rowing lor remainder mostly being done in England. High- 
his university, and acting as umpire at the class work is also done in Aniei ica. Seeed, 87, 
annual contest until his cle\ ation to the judicial and cousuit “ Lithography " ( Hyman vS* Sons). 
bench. He was called tn the bar in 1850, and, Church and Stage Guild, Tile (founded 1879), 

devoting himself to Chancery work, soon ac- is a society of members ot the dramatic profes- 
ouired a large practice. Q.C. (1874). and was sion, clergymen, and others, who feel it their 
the acknowledged leader of the Roils Court, duty to endeavour, as far as possible, to remove 
At the general election of 1880 he was returned the prejudices widely felt by religious people 
tor Oxloid City with Sir W. Hnrcomt, but was against the stage, and by theatrical people 
elevated to the bench in j 83 i. As a judge, Mr, against the Church. It seeks to promote re- 
J u ijticc Chitty is deservedly popular with the bar. ligious and social sympathy between members 
Cholera. An exhaustive article on this was *oi the Guild and others, and to assert and 
ln ol,r edition of 1886 (t/.v.). vindicate the right of religious people to, 

Christian Era, Tho. This dates from the take part in theatrical amusements, whether* 
.. year m which Christ was born. Accotding to as performers or spectators. Organ, Clin xh 
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Reformer. See., Rev. S. D. Headlam, 2& 
Alfred Place, Bedford Square, W.C. 

Churcll Army- a working-man’s Church 
Mission to woiking-men, founded in 1883, 
directed by a committee acting under the 
Council, amongst whom are the two arch¬ 
bishops and fourteen other English bishops. 
There are 150 officer evangelists continually 
labouring for the Society, and four parochial 
missionaries. The C. A. lias n^ooo regular 
communicant members. Over 7o,ooafncetmgs 
aie held annually, attended by over 5,000,000 
persons; 4,000 adult converts have been con¬ 
firmed, and over 1,000 are waiting to be 
confirmed; over £4,000 has been received in 
subscriptions and donations, and over £1,000 
locally, mostly in working-people’s pence. 
Officei evangelists are sent to any p.u lsii ioi a 
period ot not less than one week nor more than 
one year; the usual stay being six months. 
Organ oi the Society, Cliurth Army Curette. 
Hon. Sec., Rev. \V. Carlisle. Headquarters and 
Training Home, 12B and 130, Edgwai e Road, W.; 
Mission-houses Homes, y8, Kdgjvare Road. 
Central Sec., Rev. ). j. Chambers. 

Church Association, The. Instituted in 
1865, to maintain the pnnciples and doctrines 
established at the Reformation, and to pi r.soi vc 
the puiity ol Protestant worship in the Chinch 
ot England; to resist all innovations on the 
older ot the service a# pi escribed by the joint 
iiuthoiity of the Chinch and State, whether 
these mmuatums consist in vestments, orna¬ 
ments, gestures, or practices boriowed limn 
the Church of Rome ; and especially to p> 1 cent 
“the ldolutious adoration ot the elements in 
the Lord’s Supper”; to resist all attempts to 
restore the use of the confessional, and every 
exercise of that priestly authority which was 
put down at the Reformation. The C. A. else 
seeks to vindicate lor the laity their rightful 
share in all departments of ('hutch life, and 
aims at the restoration to the parishioners 
of the cPeliou of churchwardens, giving to 
them a veto upon the appointment of incum¬ 
bents by patrons, and the absorption of the 
ecclesiastical courts into the geneial judicature 
ol the country, 'llieie is no permanent Presi¬ 
dent, but among the Vice-Presidents are the 
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ot Ripon, the Kt. H011. Lord Robert Montagu, 
J. D. Ailciott, Ebq., Sir Tollman Mosley, 
Bart, Sir Chas. Lowtbcr, Bart, S.r Arthur 
Blackwood, Gen. Sir A. J. Lavvience, C.B., etc. 
Organ of the Association, The Church Jute>!i- 
grucer. Chairman, ( apt. Cobham. Sec., Henry 
Miller. Offices, 14, Buckingham Street, Strand. 

Church Building Society, for the cnlaige- 
ment, budding, and repairing ol churches. 
Founded 1818. ' Offices, 7, Whitehall, S.W. See 
Bishop of London’s Fund. 

Church Clocks. Sec ed, ’87. 

Church Congress, '87. This, the twenty- 
£ eventli anuual meeting, was opened on Oct. 3rd 
at Wolverhampton. President, the lord Bishop 
of Lichfield, ihe C. C. was established in 1800, 
as the outcome oi the revival of the meeting 
of Convocation (q.t>.), which, being piorogued 
in 17x7, hau lemained silent tor 135 years. It 
is a great council of the Church of England, 
but differs from Convocation by its members being 
non-elective, as any one may become a member 
.y payment of subscription. It includes lay as 
well as rlcrrcal) epresentatives. The session was 


opened by a sermon oy the Lord Bishop of Durham, 
the President delivering his opening address 
on the day following. The main topio ot this 
address was Christian .Reunion. Thero was 
one particularly noteworthy paper read by the 
Rev. Canon Taylor, on a comparison between 
the Christian and Mohammedan missions, the 
balance ol favour being on the side of Moham¬ 
medanism. The question was somewhat crudely 
discussed, and as put needed considerable 
qualifications, but without doubt it brought 
its hearers face to face with the defects of 
their own methods, which hamper their work 
amongst half- or uncivilised peoples, A long 
controversy was subsequently carried on in 
the columns of the Times. Another important 
discussion was raised by Mr. I}. H. Champion, 
who dealt with the question ot Socialism and 
Christianity. He doled out seveie blame to the 
clergy; and despite his avowed position as a 
Socialist, and the bank speaking he indulged 
in, was couitcously listened to. Other papers 
dealt with Hindrances to Public Worship, the 
Question of Tithes, Emigration, Church Defence. 
Canon Westoott read quite a reniaikahle paper 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews. The meeting of 
the Cong*ess this year will be held at Manchester. 

Church Defence Institution. See C v iurch 
ok England. • 

Church House- The proposal to raise a 
fund tor building a Church House tor the 
manifold requirements ot the Church as an 
01 game body, but more especially for Convo 
cation, and lor a Chinch Office, was originated 
eaily in 1886 by a few clergy meeting at 
Westminster, who had ob-u rved the urgent 
need uf such a building. Subsequently the 
Bishop ol Cailisle, in a letter to the Times, 
suggested that the election of such a House 
should be the Chinch's method ol celebrating 
the Queen s Jubilee. It was urged that the 
enoimows growth of tnc Church at home and 
in the Colonies during ll>’r Majesty's icign, 
hergieat efforts in meeting the wants of the 
people, and 111 fighting intempei anee, and the 
temai liable icvival of zeal and efficiency 
among the clergy, rendei such a thanksgiving 
memonai singularly appropriate. The more 
business considerations v.ere thus summarised 
by the CommitteeNo sufficient meeting- 
rooms exist for the manifold requirements of 
tlic Churdp The Convocation ot Canterbury 
meets on sufferance in the board room of the 
Bounty Office, and in the dining hall ot West¬ 
minster School. It was difficult to find a room 
mi the House of Laymen, and the room ob¬ 
tained is not a suitable one. The lack of 
committee rooms ham pi rs all the most im¬ 
portant work, and will be much more acutely 
felt when the House of Laymen adds its own 
committees. All Churchmen are hoping that 
before long the Convocations of both Provinces 
with then- Houses ol Laymen, will be able in 
some form or other, to unite their action ■ and 
for that purpose it seems indispensable that 
they should meet in London. We have now 
no rooms for such a meeting. Both clergy 
and laity olten need inhumation concerning 
Chinch societies, Church chanties, Church 
action generally, and waste time and labour in 
seeking for what they ought to be able to 
procme with case and certainty. And above 
all, much ol the animating spirit which comes 
flora the sense ol working in harmony with 
the whole body is now lost lbr lack of that 
coucentxation which nothing but a local centre 
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can give. There is no other organisation in 
the world with so vast a variety ot duties to 
perform, which has not a central office for the 
transaction of its business." The subscriptions 
announced amount in round numbers to some 
£50,000, but the principal advance made during 
<87 ha* been the selection or a site, which, it is 
almost certain, will be in Dean's Yard, West¬ 
minster purchased from the Ecclesiastical 
Commrs. on their usual terms, which are such 
as toallow oi immediate expenditure on building. 

Church of England, The. The name of 
Established is misleading, The Church, which 
from its relation to the State is called National, 
and from its doctrines {vide the Creeds), 
Catholic and Apostolic, recognises no estab¬ 
lishment bylaw. It is in no sense a creation 
of parliament, ^having existed long before 
parliament. it is established simply by its 
antiquity, and as being the accepted Church 
,of the nation.—Its History and Constitution. It 
’claims an apostolic foundation, asserting for its 
bishops an unbroken line ol descent, in the 
laying-on of hands, irom the Apostles them¬ 
selves. Tertulliau speaks ol Christianity being 
'jdely disseminated in England as early as 
tp. zo2; and that the Church was fiom the 
/st under episcopal supervision we find by the 
tart oi three English bishops being present at 
ithe great (Souncil of Arles in a.d. 314. Moie- 
ovei, as the Roman missionaries under 
Augustine did not come over until a.d. 396, 
the English Church has always maintained 
its independent oiigm. Its Government is 
by its three Orders of Bishops, Priests, and 
Beacons. Its Doctrine is embodied in the three 
Creeds of Western Christendom—the Apostles’, 
the Nicene, and the Athanasian. 1 he Apostles’ 
[(. 1 ecd is required of candidates foi Baptism ; 
I he Nicene is recited at Holy Communion , and 
rlhe Athanasian at certain special services. The 
‘clergy are also required to subscribe the 
Thirty-nine Artnles. The fonn of woislnp of 
the Church is set forth in the Bock ol Common 
l’luyer (7. r.). Its Clergy number, 1 mound ligures* 
a total of about 24,000, divided as mllows — 


memorial of the Jubilee of the Queen’s reign. 
T£he Revenues of the Church, from endowments 
in tithes, land, etc., amount to between four and 
six millions sterling. The exact amount is not 
known. In 1887 the tithe average reached a 
lower point than it has eyer done for some 
fifty years. Every £100 of rent-charge is worth 
now only about £87, and it is to be feared that 
it will reach a still lower average (see Tithes). 
The Church population also is hot accurately 
known, but Kie Church claims over 60 per cent, 
ol the entire population. The Church accom¬ 
modation is represented by about 6,200,000 
sittings. Spiritual supervision js provided for 
the whole country, which is divided, first into 
Provinces (Canterbury and York), presided over 
by the Archbishops; which are subdivided into 
Dioceses, presided over by Bishops; these again 
being broken up into Archdeaconries, the heads 
of which are the Archdeacons; these again into 
Rural Deaneries; and these into Parishes, which 
are in the charge of the minor clergy. The 
Educational work of the Church is represented 
by (111 round figures) u,6oo efficient schools, 
under Government inspection, affording accom¬ 
modation for 2,351,235children, being more than 
half the school accommodation of tne country. 
These schools have been built at a cost to the 
Church of not less than £12,500,000. There are 
also, in connection with the Church of England, 
thirty training colleges for school teachers, 
elected at a cost of £195,000, towards the 
maintenance of which the Mother Church an¬ 
nually contributes £10,000.—Parties. The three 
great party divisions iu the Church of England 
may be said to be representative of the various 
t\ pcs of mind which will be found in any large 
society. The “High Church”or historical party 
attach great importance to the historical 
position of the Church in the succession of her 
clergy. They uphold her authority in matters 
of doctrine ami discipline; and value her rites 
and sacraments, nut only as devotional aids and 
convenient symbols, but as peculiar and special 
means of grace', of which she is the only 
authorised admmistra rix. The “Low Church^’ 


Ai\hbishops, 2; Bishops, 31; Suffragan Bishops, 
4; Doans, 30; Atchde,icons, 85; Residential! 
Canons, 131; Rural Deans, 613; Benefited 
( letgy, 13,000; Cnboneficbd, 9,000. The Arch¬ 
bishops and 24 of the Bishops have seats in the 
House of Lords. -Progress. No. ol D10cc.se/, in 
1876,28; 111 1880, 33, with two more Sees (Bristol 
pane, Coventry) in course of endowment. The en 
dowment for the new See of Wakefield has been 
completed during the year past, and this vcai 
will witness its formation and the appointment 
of the Bishop and other diocesan officers. The 
five new bishoprics aie Truto, St. Albans, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, and Southwell. No. of 
Benefices in 1831,10,7^); in iS 36 , 13,600. No. of 
Parsonages 111 1831, 5J947; in 1886", 11,000. No 
of Clergy in x8oi, 10,307; in 1841, 14,613; in 
*1887, some 24,000. Money raised for Churrh Build¬ 
ing alone, fi01111840 to 1887 (purely by volunt.uy 
subscriptions, with the exception of one State 
grant oi £1,500,000- vuie Lord Hampton’s 
Parliamentary Report 1874)—£46,000,000 ; for 
Endowments, £3,771,000. Amount annually 
raised, by purely voluntary means : for Chuich 
Building and Restoration^!,000,000; for Foreign 
Missions, £500,000; for Elementary Education, 
£500.000; lor Home Missions, Temperance 
Work, Clubs and Cliaiities, at 'east another 
\ This year a large sum is to be raised 

fjjjjjijhe erection of a Church House (y.e.), as a 


or Puritan party think comjwu-ativcly little of 
these things, but set the gi cutest value on 
conversion, justification by faith, without the 
v>oiks of the law. They consider themselves 
rathei as members of the Church invisible than 
of the Church visible, and disregard niceties 
of cciemoiual, as distracting the soul from true 
worship, and as unduly exalting the priestly 
office, or tending to false (chiefly Popish) 
doctrine. The “Broad Church,” on the other 
hand, pay but little attention to either ceremony 
or dogma. They ave for extending the liberty of 
belie! within the Church to its utmost possible 
limits—as some assert even, to the borders of 
Umtarianism. They attacli great importance 
to the social Christian virtues, to living a 
wholesome and cleanly life, adopting the pre-- 
ccpls rather than the theology of religion. The 
three have been said to show forth respectively 
the body, the spirit, and the soul, of the Church. 
In Church legislation nothing of importance was 
enacted in 1887, In the winter of 1886 attention 
was diaflvn to the poverty of the eleigy, owing 
mainly to a widt-spi ead agricultural depression. 
This led in 1887, owing to the interest created, 
to the formation of a Clergy Belief Fund, under 
the management of the Corporation of the Sons 
of the Clergy, and a sum of some £40,000 was 
raised. I he Tithe Bent-charge Bill, a well- 
intentioned measure, was introduced, but with 
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no success: and another, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury's Churoh Patronage Bill, intro¬ 
duced in 1886, has tailed to matte its way intHj 
law. A prosecution of some interest against 
the High Church party was instituted at the 
instance of a Mr. Hakes ; and Mr. Bell Cox. of 
St. Margaret’s, Liverpool, was in)prisoned, DUt 
shortly released, to the general satisfaction, 
on a writ of habeas corpus. A society, The 
Church Defence Institution, formed in 1886 to 
counteiact the agitation for distrstabiishment 
by means of lectures, publications^ etc., has 
steadily continued its work. Its income for 
the year ending Dec. 31st, 1887, was about 
£7,000. Sec., Rev. H. G. Dickson. Offices, 
9, Bridge Street, Westminster. For list of 
Cathedrals, Archbishops, Bishops, and the 
dates of their appointment, see Cathedrals ; 
and consult the “Official Yeai-book of the 
Chinch of England," 1888. 

Church Of Ireland. See Ireland. 

Church of Scotland, The. The Scots, 
jealous of their liberty and rights,•lecogmsed 
the same ordeis as othei Christians, but never 
acknowledged any supremacy of jurisdiction in 
the Episcopal order. In the earliest times all 
abbots were suboidinate to the successor of 
St. Coluraba, the Abbot of Iona being Primate ; 
but the Mediaeval Chinch down to the fifteenth 
century bad no Metiopohlaii; the chief govern¬ 
ment of the Church under the Pope deiolving 
upon aSynod in which bishops, abbots, pi jests, 
and other ecclesiastics sat. In 1472, however, 
Sixtus IV. raised St. Andir.ws to an Archi- 
cpiscopal and Metropolitan see; and in 1402, 
Innocent VIII., Glasgow was raised to a 
similar rank. When the Reformation began 
Uvo parties arose, the bishops and the Slate 
being opposed to all change, and a party of 
relorroers, known as the Congiegalion, 
demanding great changis. The latter party 
triumphed, and in 1560 the jurisdiction of the 
Pope was abolished bv a Parliament sitting at 
Edinburgh. A General Assembly then governed 
the Relonned Church Doubts aiose as to the 
desirability of abolishing the bishops, and men 
of tried Protestantism were elevated to the 
sees. A contest between Episcopacy and 
Piesbytenanism succeeded, ^ndlng in the 
triumph ol the latter. At the Restoration 
bishops wcie reappointed, but as they sided 
with James 11 ., upon the accession of William 
and Maty, tlie pu lutes were abolished. Pres¬ 
byterianism was then lc-established, and the 
Westminster Confession of Faith adopu d as the 
national standard ol belief. The light of 
patrons to nominate to vacancies had been 
taken away, but v, as given back m 1712, and 
the exercise of that light led to much discus¬ 
sion which resulted in 1843 by the dissentients 
leaving the General Assembly and forming the 
Free Church of Sootland. The Act ol Queen Anne 
was repealed by Lord Beaconsfield. 

Church BatCS. Originally, like tithes (q.v.), 
a charge upon the land ol a parish for the 
maintenance of the church fabric. In later 
years levied as a rate, and paid by occupiers. 
Nonconformists having objected to them, they 
were abolished in 1868. The churahes and 
services are now provided and maintained 
solely by Churchmen and Church endowments, 
Whereby all apparent injustice to Noncon¬ 
formists is entirely removed, and the rights of 
Nonconformist pai ishioners mthe church fabric 
me not impaired. The Act of 1868, however, 
did not abolish church rales in cases whcie, at 


the time of the passing of the Act. money had 
been borrowed and remained due on the security 
of the church rate, or where the rate was appu- 
cable to purposes otlior than “eoclesiastioal pur- 1 
poses,” as defined by the Act, or had been 
originally authorised to be levied by special 
legislation in consideration of the abotyion of 
tithes or for other valuable consideration, ine 
most important case in which church rates 
continue to be levied, under the two last- 
mentioned exceptions, is that of the parish of 
Saint Marylebone, London, in which church 
rates to the amount ol £5,580 (which is nearly 
two-thirds of the total amount ot church rates 
appearing in the returns as having been levied 
in the whole of England dining the year) are 
annually raised by the vestry utidei poweis 
conferred by two local Acts (51 Geo. III., c. «ui., 
and 1 and 2 Geo. IV., c. xxi.). *lu several other 
parishes church rates are levied, principally lor 
the purpose of paying the interest and principal 
n inspect ofjoiins raised on the secuiity of that*', 
rate pnor to the passing of the Act 0I1868. ' 

Church, Richard William, D.C L., Dean of 
St. Paul’s, was b. at Ln-bon. Educated at 
Oxfoid, where he giaduated with much dis¬ 
tinction (1836). Fellow of Oriel (1838); rector 
ot Whatley, Somerset (1853); appointed by 
Mr. Gladstone to the Deanery ol St. Pauls 
(1S71). Dean Chuich has confributed to 
Assays and Reviews, the Saturday Review, 
the Cuaidian, and other contemporary paws, 
and has also written important works on 
Anselm and Dante (1850-79), besides sermons, 
amongst which aic (11s well-known Advent Ser¬ 
mons (1885), etc. Dean Church is a most pro¬ 
minent leader of the High Church party. 

Churchill, Rt. Hon. Lord Randolph, M.P., 

second sonol the sixth Duke of Mailboiough and 
of Lady Frances,daughter of the Marquis of Lon J ' 
donderry, was born at Blenheim Palace, Feb. 1 
13th, JS49 ; entered Merton College, Oxford, at 
the age of eighteen, and graduated in 1871; mar¬ 
ried 111 1874, lemne, daughter of Leonard Jerome, 
New York. In the same year he entered Parlia¬ 
ment as Consei vatu e member for Woodstock, 
and represented that borough till it was 
abolished by the last Reform Bill, when Loid 
Randolph was retunftd for South Paddington, 
l’he political career of the noble lord has been 
onqof the most rapid and brilliant that recent 
generatiojs have seen. He made his maiden 
speech the first year he sat in parliament, and 
was complimented by his future antagonist Sir 
William Ilarcourt. Next year he took part in 
hie debate on unreformed boroughs. Later on 
he was sharply criticised by members of his 
own party for rebuking what he considered the 
somewhat stingy policy of the Government 
regarding the visit of the Prince of Wales to 
India. 1 rom 1875 to 187 "Lord Randolph rarely 
addressed the House; and it is not too much 
to say that at the end of the latter year his 
position differed very little from what it was 
when he first took his seat. The collapse of 
the Conservative party at tlie general election - 
ol 1880, and the resignation of tlie Beaconsfield 
Government which followed, acted as a spur 
to Lord Randolph Churchill, who soon distin¬ 
guished himsell as an audacious and powerful 
debater, almost as ready to strike at the 
Opposition as at the Treasury bench. He was 
not quite a’one in the independent course he 1 
had marked out for himself. Mr. (now Sir J 
John) Gorst and Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
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Acted with him. These three sat together, and When the Liberal Government was overthrown 
eoou became known as the Fourth Party. Mr. on the Budget, in June 1885, it resigned, and 
Arthur Balfour and Earl Percy occasionally 8 in the new Conservative administration Lord 
associated themselves with the three, but Randolph Churchill received the Indian Secre- 
they were never recognised as belonging4:0 taryship,—a tribute to his great ability, and a 
the party. Lord Randolph Churchill was the recognition of his services to the party. This 
life lyid soul of this combination. In season entailed thq resignation of his seat, to which 
and out of seasonj eaify and late, he never lost he was re-elected by a majority of 137. The most 
an opportunity of damaging the Government, important changes in the Government were 
or of dragging his own leaders further than the elevation of Sir Stafford Northcote tp the 
they wished to go. He took a prominent part House of-Lords, and that of Sir Michael 
in the Bradlaugh debates. Loid Randolph's Hicks Rpach to the position of leader of the 
influence, in spite of the castigations he con- Lower House. The general election took place 
stantly received from his political opponents, in November 1885, and though the position of 
and in spite of the cold looks he got tiom the the Conservatives was somewhat improved, 
leaders of his own party, steadily increased they were m a considerable minority in the 
session by session. Liberal journals laughed House of Commons. Lord Randolph Churchill 
at him. Mr. Gladstone declined that he had was defeated at Birmingham, where his oppo- 
“ smashed, pulverised and demolished " either nent was the Rt. Hon. John Bright Iq.v.), but 
the noble lord or his arguments; the Conser- was elected for South Paddington. In the 
votive press did not know what to say about following, January the Government were over- 
him. tic spoke of“ the party with which I am thrown on the motion brought forward by Mr. 
associated —that is, the party of three—with Jesse Collings, and immediately resigned. Mr. 
an air at once so superior and so audacious as Gladstone succeeded Lord Salisbury; but a 
almost to take the breath of the House away, coalition btUvvcen the Conservatives' and the 
Ills persistence and ability won at last from followers of Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamber- 
the daily oigan of the Liberal party in London lam succeeded in defeating the Government on 
the admission that Lord Randolph jChureluU the second reading of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
was a man who must in future be reckoned Rule Bill. Mr. Gladstone appealed to the 
with. battle, however, was by no means country, which answered his demand by re¬ 

oyer, His lordship was a thorn in the side of turning 315 Conservatives against less than 
his own, parly. In a letter to the Tunes, ioo followers of Mr. Gladstone. Lord Salisbury 
Lord Randolph fell foul of the whole party was again called to the helm, and in the 
except Lord Salisbury, who was held up new Ministry, formed in July 1886, Lord 
as the only leader. The rank and file wcie Randolph Cliuichill was appointed leader of 
wroth at this manifesto, and an address was the House ol Commons and Chancellor of the 
signed by two hundred Consei valivc members, Exchequer. His most remarkable speech during 
and presented to S11 Stafford Northcote, assur- the recess was made at Dartfora, where he 
fnglum of their fidelity. Angry letters from unfolded a progiamme which his opponents 
ftunieivus Conservatives flooded the papers, to declared to be Liberal, if not Radical, and 
all of which Lord Randolph icphcd in the Times which some of his friends felt to be anything 
that he was happy *o be “the scapegoat on but Conservative. He is inaugurating a new 
which doomed mediocrities might lay the school of Con /-rvativism, which maybe equally 
burden of their exposed incapacity.” The Con- as popular with the masses as the views of the 
seryativc party was by this time like a house" Liberals. The resignation of Lord Randolph, 
divided against itsclt. Lord Randolph was on Dec. 23rd, ’86, took both friends and oppo- 
liankly recognised as a new and powerful nents by surprise. Tin announcement in the 
political force, which might either make or Times gave as his lordsnip’s reasons for taking 
mar the party. He was elected chamnan of this unexpected course differences with his 
the National Union of'Conservative Associa- colleagues on the subject of the naval and 
tions, but resigned soon after, owing to a military estimates, and these reasons Lord 
sihism between the Union and the Central Randolph subsequently declared to be accurate. 
Conservative Committee, Loid Saji slimy, bur The attitude which his lordship assumed in 
Stafford Northcote, and the recognised loaders : advocacy of financial reforms led to the appoint¬ 
ed the partysiding with thclattci. The quarrel, ment of a Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
if quarrel it could be called, only lasted a few civil administration of the great spending de¬ 
days ; and on the 9th of May, 1884, at a meeting partinents. The report of this Commission on 
of Conservative mem hers of the House of the expenditme by the Admiralty was issued 
Commons, held at the Carlton Club, Lord in ’87. After his retirement from office Lord 
Randolph consented to withdraw his resigna- Churchill travelled for some time ontheConti- 
tion, and the threatened split was averted, nent, and on his return delivered a speech to 
The result was a victory by Lord Randolph his constituents, in which he defended the 
over his own leaders, who agiecd to adopt tnr policy of Lord Salisbury’s Government in Ire- 
policy of party organisation re commended by land; and subsequently, in the debate in the 
the member for Yvoodstock. From this point House of Commons on the conduct of the police 
Lord Randolph rose steadily to the position of in firing upon the crowd at Mitchelstown, his 
a recognised leader of the Conservative party, lordship came to the assistance of Mr. Balfour 
and was specially so regarded in the country, in defending that proceeding. In October '87, 
where bis popularity was great. His speeches, after Mr. Gladstone had enunciated the new 
both in the House and on the platform, were Liberal programme at the National Liberal 
as brilliant and aggressive, though perhaps Conference at Nottingham, Lord Churchill de- 
not quite so reckless, as eve 1 -. In a few years livered a speech at Bradford which indicated 
he had risen from Pailiamcntarv obscurity to n an increased tendency on the part of his lord- 
foiemost place in the House of Commons, and ihip to proceed on democratic lines. At the 
was fecognlsed as, next to Mr. Gladstone, present time (J an * '88> Lord Randolph is visiting 
the most formidable debater in that assembly. St. Pctersburgh, where his presence has given 
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rise in the foreign press to many wild canards, 
imputing political significance to his journey. » 

villa (cilia, eyelashes)*microscopic thieads, 
Which constantly and regularly wave to and 
fro, and sweep along in a definite direction any 
fluid in contact with them. They are met with 
in man, and in animals lower thanOmnn. Cilia 
are present in one or more members of most 
classes. They also occur in low members of 
the vegetable "kingdom (e.g. Alt'cr). The cells, 
to whose free surfaces cilia are attached, are 
of various shapes. The movements *re most 
affected by temperature changes and chemical 
agents. Their Function is generally to change 
the fluid in contact with the ciliated surface- 
mucus in our lungs, water laden with air in 
the gills of the mussel. Iu the Infusoria and 
in the lew plants the movements of the cilia 
cause motion of the whole animal or organ to 
which they are attached. See ed. ’86. 

Cinque Ports, The, a group of seven ports 
(originally five, whence the name) situated on 
the south coast of England (in Sfissex and 
Kent). Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover and 
Sandwich were the original ports f Winchclsea 
and Rye being added afterwards. The Lord 
Warden ship is now only an honoiary dignity. 
Its holders have no special mrisdiction. Earl 
Granville was nominated in 1865. 

Circumstantial Evidence, a fact is said 
to be proved by means of circumstantial 
evidence when, instead of being attested 
directly by one’s own senses, or by those of 
other persons, it is inferred from some other 
fact or facts so duectly attested. But it rarely 
is quite satisfactory, for it is only in abstract 
science that we c; u find quite trustworthy in¬ 
ferences. The inferences which have to be made 
in business and the administration of justice 
seldom afford note than a strong probability. 
There being stilldoubt, the piisoner is bound 
to have the benefit ot it. See cd. ’87. 

Cirencester Royal Agricultural College 

See Agrkiii ,ukal Cor m r.r.s. 

City find Southwark Subway. This is a 
scheme promoted by a company oaily in 1886 
(under an Act granted 111 1884) to consliucta 
subway irom King William Street, City, adjoin¬ 
ing the Monument station of th# Metropolitan 
and Metropolitan Distuct railway-, under the 
river Thames to the Elephant and Castle, and to 
work a railway between the points mentioned 
on the endless *crMe system, Two*tunnels 
were to be formed, one fen the up and tin other 
foi the down lines ; and thc'rc were to be three 
stations — at King William Street, Bmough 
High Street and Dove. Slieet, and at tlie 
Elephant—and lifts would be provided for the 
convenience of passengers. To cover the dis¬ 
tance between the teimini, it was calculated 
would take eight or rune minutes, and it was 
hoped that, especially as the fares would be 
low, 100,000 passengers a day would be taken 
off the crowded thoroughfare crossing London 
Bridge ; but a thud of this number, it was cal- 
culaledj would yield a handsome dividend on 
the capital, which was fixed at ,£300,000. The 
nature oi the traction enabled the projectoi s 
to propose to pass under the Thames with an 
unusually df"p bow, clearing gas, water, and 
other mains, while there would be no steam 
or smoke to vitiate the atmosphere. The time 
in which to construct the tunnels was stated 
t be eighteen months. A bill was lodged for 
the session of 1887 to enable the Company to 
extend Mie subway from the Elephant to Ken- 


nington and Stookweil, the suggested gauge of 
the lines being 4 ft. 8 in. At the meeting of 
the Company on Feb. 15th the chairman, Mr. C. 
G. Mott, congratulated the shareholders on the 
fact that their first tunnel had been driven under 
the Thames, the work having been finished on 
the 12th inst. Their second tunnel bad* been 
started, and the works were in rapid pi ogress, 
while that which had been done was perfectly 
watertight, although costing only £20,000. It 
may here be explained that the idea beihg 
worked out is to provide separate tunnels for 
the up and down traffic as above mentioned; 
these lie side by side, but at Swan Lane, owing 
to the narrowness of the thoroughfare, 011c is 
placed above the other. In July the works 
(Mr. J. H. Greatliead, C.E., engineer) were 
inspected by the Society of Engineers, and in 
the same month the bill for the extension, with 
stations at Kcniiington and Stockvvcll, was read 
a third time in the Loids and passed ; the total 
cost was thus raised to £550,000, or about 
£200,000a mile. At the meeting of ttic Company 
on Aug. gth it was jcpoittd that the works 
were being carried on satisfactorily on both 
sides of the 1 iver. 

City Charities. The charities of the City of 
London, •excluding Christ’s Hospital and the 
medical hospitals connected with the Corpoia- 
tion, may be divided mlo two sectioflB: firsty, 
the parochial charities ; and secondly, the 
charities under the trust of the guilds or 
companies ot the City of London. In 1878 
the Government appointed a Royal Commis¬ 
sion, which was picsided ovei by the Duke 
of Northumberland, to inquire into the City 
Parochial Charities. These charities com¬ 
prise 1,330 trusts in 106 paushes; and the 
income at the present time is estimated at 
about £i 10,000 or £115,000 a vear. In 1879 the 
estimate by the London School Board was 
£104,000. The estrange of the Royal Com¬ 
mission for the year 1876 was £101,000; in 1870 
the income was £85,000; and in 1863, £07,000. 
The objects for which the trust income was 
left include payments to cleigymen fin pleach¬ 
ing aniuvei sat y sermons m commemoration of 
the founders, masses for the repose of the 
soul, commemoration^of thankfulness for the 
nation being saved from tlie Spanish Armada, 
and for the failure of the Gunpowdei Plot, and 
gratitude for the accession of Queen Elizabeth. 
Funds havt: been left for smh obsolete pur- 
oses as the purchase of faggots for the 
uming of heretics. About £19,000 a yiar 
ha 1 , been It ft ior educational purposes, and 
considerably over £2,000 a year for appre ntice- 
slnps. But the most maivtllous revelation of 
tha,r6chool Board inquiry was that some of the 
trustees of these charities actually paid out of 
the income of the ti lists *0 less than £10,000 a 
year towards the poor rates of the City. The 
outcome of the Royal Commission was the 
City of London l’aioclnal Chanties Act, 18S3, 
under which Sii Francis Sandford and other 
Connnissioneis were appointed to make an 
investigation of the property and effects be¬ 
longing to the several trusts, and to provide 
a scheme for the future application and manage¬ 
ment of the charity propel ty and endowments, 
l'he trusts possessed by the existing guilds or 
City companies number 1,028. The total in¬ 
come amounts to about £185,829.—In connection 
with the City charities must also be men¬ 
tioned Christ's Hospital, which was founded 
111 1547 for the reception of fallici less, mother- 
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less, and destitute children. In 1353, in the the whole it is estimated that the trust income 
reign of Edward VI. ,300 children were received, is about £300,000 a year, and the oorporste 
At present the Hospital consists of two institu- inoome from £550,00010 £600,000. Several of the 
tions—one at Hertford, being a preparatory companiespossessaconsiderableamountofreai 
school lor boys before they are sent to London ; property in the county of Londonderry. The 
and also a school, not preparatory, for girls, total rent of the real property is above £600,000, 
The boys after leaving the preparatory school and there ik alurther source oi income exceed- 
are transferred to London. In March 1885 a ing £100,000 a year from investments. The 
new scheme was issued by the Charity Com- contributions of existing members are from 
mission, under which it is proposed to sell the £15,000 to£2o,000a year. Of the£200,000 which 
existing site, which will realise £600,000; but forms thev charitable or trust income, about 
nothing has yet been done to give effect to it. £75,ooo' 3 a year is expended on the support of 
The distribution of the funds of the Parochial almshouses and the relief of poor members, 
Charities under the new Scheme has already another £75,000 on education, and about£50,000 
commenced. At the opening of the Appren- on charitable objects ofa general character. The 
tires’ Exhibition at the People’s Palace on portion of the corporate income which is de- 
Dec. 12th, ’87, the Prince of Wales announced voted to public or benevolent objects is estimated 
that, in addition to munificent conti ibutions at £150,000 a year so that altogether about 
from othei sources, the Charity Commissioners halt the income of the companies is allocated 
would subscribe £3,500 a year out of the fund either under the terms of benefactions or volun- 
oi 1 the parochial > hantics towai ds the rmun'ten- tarily to public or benevolent objects. Many of 
ance of that institution, and that they would the charities of the companies are for the benefit 
also endow the Polytechnic Institution in Ri gen of the inhabitants of provincial towns and vil- 
St. with a siniilai income from the same source, lages where they possess land. The cost of the 
City Commercial Museum. See Co MM EH- hospitality 'annually given by the companies is 
cial Museum. estimated at £100,000. Technical education (q.v.) 

City Companies. See City Guilds. has within the last few years been taken up by 

City Guilds, The. There have been 109 com- theGuilds. The Clothworkers’Company has pro¬ 
panics founded, but the latest return only gives moted the establishment of Yorkshire College 
a total of^5, as followsThe Worshipful Coin- at Leeds, where instruction is given in the 
nanies of Apothecaries, Aimouieis, Bakers, manufacture of woollen goods, and similar 
Barbers, Basketmakers, Blacksmiths, Bowyers, institutions at Biadlbid, Huddersfield, and 
Brewers, Brodercrs, Butcheis, Carmen, Car- otliei places. The City and Guilds of London 
penlers, Clockmakers, Clothworkers, Coach- Institute, for the advancement of technical edu- 
roakers, Cooks, Coopers,Cordwamcrs, Cun leis, cation, has also been formed. There is a 
Cutlers, Distillers, Drapers, Dyeis, Fanmakers, technical college at Finsbury and a central 
Farriers, Feltmakers, Fishmongers, Fletchers, institution at South Kensington. A building 

f ounders, Fiainework Kmtteis, Fruiterets, fund of upwards of £100,000 has been con- 
irdlers, Glass-sellers, Glazieis, Glovers, Gold tnbuted, the annual subscriptions promised 
*nd Silver Wyre Drawers, Goldsmiths, Grocers, amounting to about £25,000 a year. On July 
Gtinmakers, Haberdashers, Hornets, lun- 29th, 1880, a Royal Commission was appointed 
holders, (lonmongers, 'oiners, Leather-sellers, to inquire into the circumstances and aates of 
Lorineis, Makeis of Playing Cards, Masons, the loundation of ‘he City Livery Companies, 
Meteors, Merchant Tayloi s, Musiri.ms. Needle- the objects lor which they were founded, and 
makeis, Painters, Patten-makers, Pevvtcrei s, how iar those objects weie now being carried 
Plaslereis, Plumbers, Boulters, Saddlers, out. The members of the Commission were 
Saiteis, Scriveners, Shipwrights, Skinners, the Kail of Derby, the Duke of Bedford, 
Speciaclc-makcis, Stationeis, l'ullow-chandlei s, Viscount Sherbinoke, Lord Coleridge, Sir R. 
Tylers und Bricklayers, Tinplate-workers, A. Cross (now Viscount Cioss), Sir N. M. 
Turners, Upholders, \ fhtneis, wax-chundleisj de Rothschild (now Loid Rothschild), Sir 
Wcaveis, Wheelv. lights, and Woulmen. The Sydney II. Wateilow, Alderman Cotton, Mr. 
twelve principal companies are those «f the A. Pell, Mr. Walter II. James, Mr. J. F. 
Mercer#, Gioccrs, Diapers, Fishmongers, I'irtli,'and Mr. Thomas Buit. On May 28th, 
Gohlsnuths, Skiuncis, Merchant Taylors, 1884, the Commission issued its report, in 
Haberdashers, Saiteis, Itonmoiigcrs, Vint- which it recommended that the companies 
tiers, and Clothworkers; but two of the should be placed by act ol parliament under 
largest livei ics aie those of the Conner sand such restrictions as regards the alienation of 
Spectacle makers, both of which, howevei, like their real and personal estate as would remove 
seveial of the minor companies, have sd^pely all danger of the loss of any portion of their 
any income except such as aiises fi 0111 the fees properly; that the accounts of the companies 
and fines paid by tl#; members. In 1880 it was should be open to public inspection; that no 
estimated that the trust and corporate income future admission to the livery of a company 
ol the livery companies ol London was between should confer the parliamentary franchise ; the 
£750,000 and £800,000, and the capital value of appointment of a commission which should 
their property £15,000,000. The value ol their undertake the allocation of a portion of the 
plate ana furniture was returned at about corporate incomes of the companies to objects 
£270,000. There is gieat disparity in the of acknowledged public utility, the better appli- 
ainount of the trust income of the various cation of the trust incomes, and should it prove 
companies. The Grocers, for instance, have a practicable, the reorganisation of the constitu- 
trust income of only £500, out of a total income ticn of the companies. The commission defined 
of £38,000. The total income of the Fishmongers objects of public utility as follows: 1. Scho- 
is upwards of £50,000, of which the trust income lastio and soientifio subjects—i.e. elementary 
is but £3,800. On the other hand, the trust „ education, secondary education, classical edu- 
income of the two wealthiest companies is, in ' cation, technical education, scientific research, 
the case of the Mercers £35,000 out of £83,000, 2. General publio purposes — t.g. hospitals, 

and of the Drapers £28,000 out oi £79,000. On picture galleries, museums, public libraries, 
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rise in the foreign press to many wild canards, 
imputing political significance to his journey. ( 

Cilia (cilia, cyelasbes)f microscopic threads, 
which constantly and regularly wave to and 
fro, and sweep along in a definite direction any 
fluid in contact with them. 1 hey are met with 
in man, and in animals lower thaiy‘man. Cilia 
are present in one or more members of most 
classes. They also occur in low members of 
the vegetable Kingdom (e.g. Alger). The cells, 
to whose free surlaces cilia are attached, are 
of various shapes. The movements <\re most 
affected by teniperatuie changes and chemical 
agents. Their Funotion is generally to change 
the fluid in contact with the ciliated surface— 
mucus in our lungs, water laden with air in 
the gills of the mussel. In the Infusoi ia and 
in the lew plants the movements of the cilia 
cause motion of the whole animal or organ to 
which tliev are attached. Sec ed. '86. 

CiBQUe Ports, The, a group of seven ports 
(originally five, whence the name) situated on 
the south coast of England (in Sitssex and 
Kent). Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover and 
Sandwich were the original ports f Winchelsea 
and Bye being added afterwards. The Lord 
Wardenship is now only an honorary dignity. 
Its holders have no special jurisdiction. Earl 
Granville was nominated in 1865. 

Circumstantial Evidence. A fact is said 
to be proved by means of circumstantial 
evidence when, instead of being attested 
directly by one’s own senses, or by those of 
other persons, it is inferred from some other 
fact or facts so directly attested. But it rarely 
is quite satisfactory, lor it is only in abstract 
science that we can find quite trustworthy in¬ 
ferences. The inferences which have to be made 
in business and the administration of justice 
seldom afford more than a strong probability. 
There being still a doubt, the prisoner is bound 
to have the benefit of it. See ed. '87. 

Cirencester Royal Agricultural College 

See AckicucturaxC oixrors. 

City and Southwarh Subway. This is a 
scheme promoted by a company eaily m 1S86 
(under an Act granted in 1884) to constiuct a 
subway from King William Street, City, adjoin¬ 
ing the Monument station of ihfi Metropolitan 
and Metiopolitan Distnct laiKvays, under the 
river Thames to the Elephant and Castle, and to 
work a railway between the points mentioned 
on the endless "cable system, Two* tunnels 
were to be formed, one for the up and the other 
for the down lines ; and there were to be three 
stations—at King William Street, Borough 
High Street and Dover Street, and at tnc 
Elephant—and lilts would be provided for the 
convenience of passengers. To cover the dis¬ 
tance between the teimini, it was calculated 
would take eight or nine minutes, and it was 
hoped that, especially as the fares would be 
low, 100,000 passengeis a day would be taken 
off the crowded thoroughfare crossing London 
Bridge ; but a third of this number, it was cal¬ 
culated, would yield a handsome dividend on 
the capital, which vras fixed at ,£300,000. The 
nature of the traction enabled the projectors 
to propose to pass under the Thames with an 
unusually deep bow, clearing gas, water, and 
other mains, while there would be no steam 
or .smpke to vitiate the atmosphere. The time 
in which to construct the tunnels was stated 
to be eighteen months. A bill was lodged for 
th# session of 1887 to enable the Company to 
extend the subway from the Elephant to Ben¬ 


nington and Stockwell, the suggested gauge of 
the lines being 4 ft. 8 in. At the meeting of 
the Company on Feb. 15th the chairman, Mr. C. 
G. Mott, congratulated the shareholders on the 
fact that their first tunnel had been driven under 
the Thames, the work having been finished on 
the 12th inst. Their second tunnel had* been 
started, and the woiks were in rapid pi ogress, 
while that which had been done was perfectly 
watei tight, although costing only .£20,000. It 
may here be explained that the idea beifig 
worked out is to provide separate tunnels for 
the up and down traffic as above mentioned; 
these lie side by side, but at Swan Lane, owing 
to the nanowness of'the thoroughfare, one is 
placed above the other. In July the works 
(Mr. J. H. Greathead, C.E., engineer) were 
inspected by the Society of Engineers, and in 
the same month the blll for the extension, with 
stations at Kennington and Stockwell, was read 
a third time in the Lords and passed ; the total 
cost was thus raised to £550,000, or about 
£200,000 a mile. At the meeting of the Company 
oh Aug. 9th it was reported that the woiks 
were being carried on satisfactorily on both 
sides of the river. 

City CharitieB. The charities of the City of 
Loudon, •excluding Christ’s Hospital and the 
medical hospitals connected wiLh the Corpora¬ 
tion, may be divided into two sections: firstly, 
the parochial charities ; and secoricilv, the 
charities under the trust of the guilds or 
companies of the City of London. In 1878 
the Government appointed a Royal Commis¬ 
sion, which was picsided over by the Duke 
of Northumberland, to inquire into the City 
Parochial Charities. These charities com¬ 
prise 1,330 trusts in 106 parishes; and the 
income at the present time is estimated at 
about £110,000 01 £115,000 a year. In 1879 the 
estimate by the London School Board was 
£104,000. The estimate of the Royal Com¬ 
mission for the jear 1876 was £101,000; in 1870 
the income was £85,1x10; and in 1865, £07,000. 
The objects for which the trust income was 
left include payments to clergymen for preach¬ 
ing anmversai y sermons in commemoiation o 1 
the foundets, masses for the repose of the 
soul, commemoration^ of thankfulness for the 
nation being saved from the Spanish Aimada, 
and for the failure of the Gunpowdei Plot, and 
ratutude for the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
unds havfe been left for surh obsolete pur- 
oses as the purchase of faggots for the 
urning of heretics. About £19,000 a year 
has been left for educational purposes, and 
considerably over £2,000 a year lor apprentice¬ 
ships. But the most marvellous revelation of 
tha.School Boaid inquiry was that some of the 
trustees of these charities actually paid out of 
the income of the trusts 190 less than £10,000 a 
yeat towards the poor rates of the City. The 
outcome of the Royal Commission was the 
City of London Parochial Chanties Act, 1883, 
under which Sir Francis Sandford and other 
Commissioneis were appointed to make an 
investigation of the property and effects be¬ 
longing to the several trusts, and to provide 
a scheme for the future application and manage¬ 
ment of the charity property and endowments. 
The trusts possessed by the existing guilds or 
City companies number 1,028. The total in¬ 
come amounts to about £185,829.—In connection 
with the City charities must also be men¬ 
tioned Christ's Hospital, which was founded 
in 1547 for the reception of fatherless, mother- 
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less, and' destitute children. In 1552, in the 
, reign of Edward VI,, 500 children were received. 
At present the Hospital consists of two institu¬ 
tions—one at Hertford, being a preparatory 
school for boys before they are sent to London ; 
and also a school, not preparatory, for girls. 
The hoys after leaving the preparatory school 
are transferred to London. In March 1885 a 
new scheme was issued by the Charity Com¬ 
mission, under which it is proposed to sell the 
existing site, which will realise ,£600,000; but 
, nothing has yet been done to give effect to it. 
1 he distribution of the funds ol the Parochial 
Charities under the new scheme has already 
commenced. At the opening of the Appren¬ 
tices’ Exhibition at the People’s Palace on 
Dec. 12th, ’87, the Prince of Wales announced 
that, in addtttpn to munificent contributions 
from other sources, the Charity Commissioners 
would subscribe /a,500 a year out of the fund 
» ol* the parochial charities towaids the liiairften- 
[ ance of that institution, and that they would 
also endow the Polytechnic Institution in Regen 
St. with a similar income from the same source. 

City Commercial Museum. See Commer¬ 
cial Museum. 

City Companies. See City Guilds. 

Cl+y Guilds, The. There have been 109 com¬ 
panies founded, but the latest return only gives 
a total of ^5, as follows:—The Woishiprul Com- 

E antes of Apothecaries, Armoureis, Bakers, 
iarbers, Basketmakers, Blacksmiths, Bowyers, 
Brewers, Broderers, Butchers, Cat men, Car¬ 
penters, Clockmakers, Cloth worker s, Coach- 
makers, Cooks, Coopers,Cord wainers, Cut 1 lers, 
Cutlers, Distillers, Drapei s, Dyei s, Panmakers, 
harriers, Feltmakers, Fishmongers, Fletchers, 
ounders, Framework Knitters, Fruitereis, 
lrdlers, Glass-sellers, Glaiiets, Glovers, Gold 
*nd Silver Wyre Drawers, Goldsmiths. Grocers, 
A Gunmak i.s, Haberdashers, Horners, Inn- 
r holdeis, Ironmongers, Joiners, Leather-sellers, 
Lonneis, Makeis of Playing Cards, Masons, 
Mercers, Merchant Taylors, Musicians, Needle- 
makers, Painters, Patten-makeis, l’ewterers, 
Plastercis, Plumbers, Boulters, Saddlers, 
Salteis, Scrivencis, Shipwrights, Skinners, 
Spertacle-niakei s, Stationers,Tallow-chandlers, 
Tylers and Bricklayers, Tinplate-workers, 
Turners, Upholders, Vintners, Wax chandlers, 
Wcaveis, Wheelwi ights, and Woolinen. The 
twelve principal companies are those < f the 
Mercers, Grocers, Diapers, Fishmongers, 
Goldsmiths, Skinners, Merchant Taylors, 
Habeida-slieis, Sailers, Iionmongers, Vint¬ 
ners, and Clothworkers; but two of the 
largest liveries are those of the Lotinersand 
Spectacle-makers, both of which, however, like 
several of the minor companies, have s<H|cely 
any income except such as anscs from theTees 
and fines paid by tfte members. In 1880 it was 
estimated that the trust and corporate income 
of the livery companies of London was between 
£750,000 and £800,000, and the capital value of 
their property £15,000,000, The value of their 
plate and furniture was returned at about 
„ £270,000. There is great disparity in the 

amount of the trust income of the various 
companies. The Grocers, for instance, have a 
trust income of only £500, out of a total income 
of £38,000. The total income ofthe Fishmongers 
is upwards of £50,000, of which the trust income 
■> is but £3,800. On the other hand, the trust 
income oi the two wealthiest companies is, in 
» the case of the Mercers £35,000 out of £83,000, 
Mid of the Drapers £28,000 out of £79,000. On 


the whole it is estimated that the trait income 
; is about £200,000 a year, and the corporate 
income from £550,000 to £600,000. Several of the 
companies possess a considerable amount of real 
property in the county of Londonderry. The 
total rent of the real property is above *600,000, 
and there B; a further source of income exceed¬ 
ing £100,000 a year ftom investments. The 
contributions of existing members are from 
£15,000 to £20,000 a year. Of the £200,000 which 
forms the charitable or trust income, about 
£75,000'-h year is expended on the support of 
almshouses and the relief of poor members, 
another£75,ooo on education, and about£50,000 
on charitabl. objects of a general character. The 
portion of the corporate income which is de¬ 
voted to public or benevolent objects is estimated 
at £150,000 a year so that altogether about 
hall the income of the companies is allocated 
either under the terme of benefactions or volun¬ 
tarily to public or benevolent objects. Many of 
the charities of the companies are for the benefit 
of the inhabitants of piovincial towns and vil¬ 
lages where they possess land. The cost of the 
hospitality ’annually given by the companies is 
estimated at£ioo,ooo. Technical education (q.v.) 
has within the last few years been taken up by 
the Guilds. The Clothworkers’Company has pro¬ 
moted the establishment of Yorkshire College 
at Leeds, where instruction is given in the 
manufacture of woollen goods, and similar 
institutions at Bradford, Huddersfield, and 
other places. The City and Guilds of London 
Institute, for the advancement of technical edu¬ 
cation, has also been formed. There is a 
technical college at Finsbury and a central 
institution at bouth Kensington. A building 
fund of upwards of £100,000 has been con¬ 
tributed, the annual subscriptions promised 
amounting to about £25,000 a year. On July 
29th, 188a, a Royal Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the circumstances and dates of 
the foundation of the City Livery Companies, 
the objects for winch they weie founded, and 
how lar those objects were now being carried 
out. The members of the Commission were 
the Earl of Derby, the Duke of Bedford, 
Viscount Sherbrooke, Lord Coleridge, Sir R. 
A. Cross (tibw Viscount Cross), Sir N. M. 
de Rothschild (now Lord Rothschild), Sir 
Sydney H, Wateilow, Alderman Cotton, Mr. 
A. Bell, Mr. Walter H. James, Mr. J. V. 
1 ’iitli, and Mr. Thomas Burt. On May'28th, 
1884, the Commission issued us report, in 
which it recommended that the companies 
should be placed by act ol parliament under 
such restrictions as regards the alienation of 
their real and personal estate as would remove 
all danger of the loss of any portion of their 
properly ; that the accounts of the companies 
should be open to public inspection; that no 
future admission to the livery of a company 
should confer the parliamentary franchise ; the 
appointment of a commission which should 
undertake the allocation of a portion of the 
corporate incomes of the companies to objects 
of acknowledged public utility, the better appli¬ 
cation of the trust incomes, and should it prove 
practicable, the reorganisation of the constitu¬ 
tion of the companies. The commission defined 
objects of publio utility as follows : 1. Scho¬ 
lastic and scientific subjects—i.e. elementary 
education, secondary education, classical edu- 
‘ cation, technical education, scientific research. 
2. General publio purposes — eg. hospitals, 
picture galleries, museums, public libraries, 
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sidles to the benefit societies of such trades. Jones, Professor 1 . V> • f 5 & >. Katherine 

This report was signed by the Earl of Derby, ( 5 ;.>; Luey.Anne (70). 1882 . Burton, Kathenne 
the Duke of Bedford, Viscount Sherbrooke, (£8oj; Burke, Manama A. A.( 4 °°>. CoW.La iy 


and Mr. T. Burt. A dissenting report was I Emma (8o); Huliah, John , Winrtte, 

sinned by Sir R. A. Cross, Sir JV. M. de Roths- / David (50). 1883 , Haas, Alma (£80) , Palmer, 
child, and Alderman Cotton. Theyfconsidercd Auguste M. E. (zoo); Bonaparte, Prince Lucien 
that the recommendation with respect to (250); Palliser, Lady (150): Scott-Russell, Har- 
restraint of alienation was invidious and un- riette (90); Edwards, Edward (80); Arnold, 
necessary, and they did not up ee with the Matthew (250); Southey, Rev. Charles C. (too), 
appointment of the proposed commission, 1884 . Moncrieff, Mrs. Marie A. (£100); Furni- 
pointing out that a reorganisation of the com- vail, Fred. James (150); Murray, Jafnes A. H., 
panies was impracticable, and that the objects LL.D (2=10); Hancock, W. Neilson, Q.C., I.L.D. 
of public utility mentioned were more likely to (too); Balfe, Madame (80); Houghton, Rev. W. 
be promoted by the spontaneous action ol the (100); Lubbock Brown, Miss Emma (70); Rae- 
companies than by schemes forced upon them burn, Misses Charlotte and Caroline, each (40); 
by a commission. Alderman Cotton also signed Griffiths, Mrs. (widow of inventor of screw 
a separate protest. The Guilds have voted propeller) (100) ; Docker, Edward Scott, (too). 
£ 1,000 for an experiment in manual training m 1885 . Stewart. Mrs. and Misses, two in all 
certain schools of the London School Board, but (mother and sisters of one of the defenders of 
nothing has been done in the way ok legislation Khartoum) (£400); Power, Misses, four (sisters 
to carry out the report pfthe above Commission, of another of the defenders of Khartoum), each 
City Of London School. See Public Schools. (50); Jewitt, Llewellyn (70); Bherwin, Mrs. 
Civil Law. The word “civil” in this con- Camilla (»oo); Eastwick, Mrs. Rosina Jane, 
neclion is highly ambiguous. Civil law is widow of late Mr K. 15 . Eastwick, C.B , M.P., 
opposed sometimes to criminal, sometimes to F.R.S. (too); Hillocks, the Rev. Jairtbs Inches 
martial, and sometimes to ecclesiastical law. (75); Moncrieff, Mis. Marie Antoinette, widow 
But the epithet “civil law ” is commonly used of the late Commander L. W. Moncrieff, R.N., 
to describe the Roman law and the various H.M. Consul at Suakim (in addition to the 
modern systems of law based thereupon, as pension of £100 a year granted to her 111 1884, 
contrasted with the English common law. upon the death of her husband) (30); Radeliffe, 

Civil List, The, is the annual grant of par- Mrs. Ann Martha, widow of the late Mr. John 
Lament to the monaich, the yenily sum now Net ten Radchfle (100); Wilmshurst, Mrs. Mar- 
being ,£385,000, the whole of which is devoted caret Mary, widow of the late Mr. Thomas 
toiler Majesty’s household and pcisonal ex- Wilmshuist (so); Leech, Miss Adeline Amy, 
penses, with the exception o( ,£1,200, which Miss Caroline Elizabeth, Miss Mary, and Miss 
may be granted in pensions (im'.). The giant Rose Jane, in consideration of tlip merits of 


(£400,000 being derived from the Crown reve- G.C M.G. (100); Huxley, Mr. Thomas Henry, 
nues and £300,000 from excise duties). Since LL.D., F.R S., Professor (300). 1886 . Tulloch, 
this resulted in debt on the part of the king, Mis Janeanne Sophia, widow of the late Dr 
the Court of Exchequer decided that, if he Tulloch, Senior Principal in the University of 
chose, the king could alienate hiwhole 1 eve- St. Andiews, in connection with Theology, 
nue. The List, after having reached £800,000, Philosophy, and Literature (£150); Gibbons, 
and in 1777 (Geoi ge II.) £900,000, was, on the Mrs. Grace, widow of the late Mr. Janies Robert 
accession ol William IV., cleared of all salaries, Gibbtxis, Royal Irish Constabulary, County 
etc., Upon it, and placed at £510,000, including Inspector (45); Schmitz, Dr, Leonard (in addi- 
a pension list of £75,000. The purposes to tion to the Civil List Pension of £soper annum 
which tlie pensions were applied were, 101834, which he already receives) (50); Balton, Mr. 


should be empowered to grant in every year Mr. Augustus, for the merits and public utility 
new pensions on the civil list to the amount of his literary work (100)? Brett, Mr. Jacob, 
of £1,200, all such pensions to be 111 strict con- in recognition of his services in connection with 
fornuty with the House of Commons' resolu- the introduction of submarine telegraphy (100); 
tions of 18th February, 1834" (f Viet., c. 2). Trollope, Mr. Thomas Adolphus, in considera- 
. Civil List Pensions Grants, 1880— Jan, tion of the value of his literary work, his 
SlBt, 1888 1880 . Armstrong, Laura (£80) ; straitened means, and his advanced age (zoo): 

Vargas, Mrs., and five daughters (150); Turner, Waters, Mr. Edmond Chester, for his long and 
Mary A. S. (75); MacLeay, Mithcent F. L. arduous labours as a writer on genealogy (mo); 
(100) ; Dixon, Marian H. (100); Fitoh, Walter Bolton, Mr. Thomas, for services which lie has 
H. (too); Best, W.T. (100); Dunbar, Dr. Henry, rendered to science by his investigations in 
(Bo)j Jackson, Georgina (40): Goss, Lady, and connection with microscopic fauna (50). 1887, 
two daughters(130); Broun, Mrs. (75) ; Hawker, Kent, Mr. Charles, for his contributions to bio- 
Pauline M. (80); Stratford de Redcliffe, Vis- graphical and other literature (£100). Massey, 
qt ffatess, and three unmarried daughters (500); 1 Mr. Gerald, in consideration of his literary 
differ d, Sophia L. J. (80); Keats de Llanos, merit, and of the smallness of his means of 
Fanny 'So). 1881. Hodgers, Maria (£75) 1 Wal- support (30); Palliser, Lady (additional), for 
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services of her late husband, Sir William 
Palliser, as an inventor of inanitions of war,i 
etc,, and of her destitute condition, and to 
enable her to provide for her daughters (150) | 


two grades of the Service j and that for the 
higher grade is what is popularly termed a 
“ stiff" one. Very good prues are offered to 
the successful candidates in this examination, 


in consideration of the which therefore attracts candidates 


literary merits of her lafp husband, the Rev. 
Archibald Clerk, LL.D. as a Celtic scholar, 
and of her destitute condition (120). 


amongst university men. The Lower Division 
examination is oi a simpler character, and at 
the prizes offered are not SO great, a different 


Civil Service. One oi the oldest institutions j class of men is attracted. Full particulars of 
of the country, and pi obably dates from the I all examinations for the Civil Service s, and of 
earliest monarchical times. It is only within I the situations to be competed for, can always 


perhaps the last hundred years that the English 
Civil Service has assumed its present vast 
proportions. The Civil Service comprises all 
persons who serve the Queen in a civil capacity, 
as opposed to those employed in the military 
and naval services, 'i he total number of 
pt 1 ~on& so employed cannot be far short of hall 
1. million. The chief department of the Civil 


the situations to be competed for, can always 
be obtained on application to the Civil Service 
Commission, at Cannon Row, S.W, The following 
is a summary of the amounts voted by the House 
oi Commons during the two sessions of r886 for 
the Civil Sei vices lor the year ending March 1887 1 
—Total of all classes of Civil Service Estimates, 
£18,008,691. Supplementary Estimates for Civil 
Services Class II., Treasury, £783. Class 


• ' -- -1 —” — — | wvrtivvo ■ umc *1.| a » UAS Uiy| j uu. CJiS 

bo v.ee is the Treasury, which exercises a con- HI., Revising Bairisters, England, ,£1,680; 
d'ol over all other departments, and horn whom Crofters' Commission, £3,930; County Courts 
alone authority is obtained for all expenditure. Officers,, etc., Ireland, £8,763. Class IV., 
l’cihaps inxt in impoitance is the Exchequer National Poitrait Gallery, £630; Royal Uni- 
aml Audit Depaitment, w Inch is charged with tile vcrsity of It eland, £5,000. Class VII., Rcpay- 
audit oi the accounts of all other departments, meats to Civil Contingencies Fund, £14,786. 


audit oi the accounts of all other departments, meats to Civil Contingencies Fund, £14,786. 
and is required to see that the expenditure of Total of Supplementary Estimates, £35,577. 
each is in aecoi dance with the authorities For del ail 5 see Finance, National. 
received from the Treasury. The Fcteign Office civil Service, Royal Commission on the. 
(including the diplomatic service), the India Hav.ng been 111 operation for ten yeais, and 
Office innT the Colonial Office, together with the bovine- foimed the suhieet of much denart- 


Gfficc atia the Colonial Office, together with the 
Home Office, probably rank next amongst the 
’ luminous ^ departments of the Home Civil 
bervire. The three levenue departments— 
nan c!y, the Post Office, Inland Revenue, and Cus¬ 
toms- are of course important branches of the 
service; there are also, among wliat is known 
as the spending deoartments, the War Office, 
Admiralty, Board of Trade, Office of Woika, Edu¬ 
cation Office, Privy Council Office, the Stationery 
^Office, and many other smaller offices.—Most 
of tlie clerkships in the Civil Service aie now 
thrown open to publw competition, and the 
various offices are grouped inLo too giadcs. 
The 1 (commendation oi the Playfair Commission 
which sat m 1674 to impure into the Civil Ser- 
y ice— namely, that the Service should be divided 
into a Higher and a Lower Division, with a 
specified scale of salaries urcspcctive of office 
for each division -has -*c\er been fully carried 
out. Most of the beltei-class offices are grouped 
under Grade 1 ., and the lemainder under what 
was formcily known as Grade U.; m‘these 

_ ___ . t- .. ..... _ _T . _ 


For del ail 5 see Finance, National. 

Civil Service, Royal Commission on the. 

Hav.ng been m operation for ten yeais, and 
having foimed the subject of much depart¬ 
mental and 1’ariiameijtary controversy, the 
Government, on the 13th of September, 1886, 
announeed the appointment of a Royal Com- 
m ssion of Inquiry into what is commonly 
called “The Playfair re-organisation scheme.'' 
Advantage was at the same time taken by the 
Government of the favourable opportunity thus 
afforded lot instituting a general and exhaustive 
examination into the whole of the Civil Service 
—the clei ical establishments of the State, their 
administration, regulations, and the system of 
conti ol winch obtains. In a Treasury minute 
which disclosed the grounds for the initiation 
of this cotnpiehcnsive and important inquiry, 
it was stated that the duty of the Commissioners 
would be to examine into the numbers, salaries, 
hours ol labour, supeiannuation, cost of staff, 
as well as Oie administration, i emulation, and 
organisation* and to report whether, in then- 
opinion, the work of the different offices is effec¬ 
tually and eronomically performed ; whether it 
can be simplified; whether the matter of pro- 


latter, howevei, most of the vaeancu.sure being ced me can be improved, and whether it is 
filled up by the appointment of Lovyei Division deficient or unnecessarily elaborate. As to the 


filled up by the appointment of Lovvei Division 
clerks under the Playiair scheme. The scale of 
salaries for these clerks is uniformly thiough- 
out the service £80 rising by £15 tncnnially to 
£200; while duty-pay not exceeding £ioo may 
be paid to clerks of the Lower Division w'fto are 


Playfair scheme, the Commission is charged 
with the duty of examining and reporting as to 
whether it nas been fairly tried,whether its 
pi ovisions have met the requirements of the 
public service, and whether any modifications 


perlorming superior duties. Ill those offices are required to give it complete development, 
where tliehoursof ^tendance are seven instead Lastly, the Commission will inquire into the 
of six the salaries of the Lower Division clerks non-effective charge of the Civil Service, and 

a inAMnitr.,. J l l_ _ _ . . ,1. 1 1.1 _ * . _ I 1 -I -i . 1 _ . • _ . _ 1 . ' I 


are increased by about one-sixth. Although it 
was one of the objects of the Pla3'1air scheme 
to abolish a numerous class of civil servants 
known as writers, who receive tenpence an 
hour, and whose appointments are of a purely 


advise whether the present pension scales and 
regulations are equitable alike to the State and 
to its servants. Subsequently, some doubt 
having arisen as to whether tlie Consular and 
Diplomatic service were included within the 


temporary character, there still exists a con- area of the investigation of the Commission, 
siderable body of these men in the Civil the reference was amended by adding after 
Service. A Royal Commission has recently “Establishments" the words “at home and 
been appointed to inquire into the present abroad.” The various classes of State servants 
state of the Civil Service. The first sitting have been invited freely to forward statements, 
tpAk place last November, and it will probably land already a vast body of oral and docn- 
1“—' ■, considerable time before the inquiry mentary evidence has been tendered to the 
close,. There - is of goutse a consider- Commission. In addition to this the heads 
able difference in the examinations for the of departments have furnished details, nqees- 
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aarily minute, regarding the work of the offices, 
the manner in which it is divided, the entrance 1 
examinations, the amount of ordinary leave and 
sick leave granted to all classes, together with 
suggestions for a more extended use of short¬ 
hand, and for generally facilitating t^e despatch, 
reducing the cost, and securing the efficiency, 
of the service. The following are the names*of 
the Commissioners -Sir M. W, Ridley, Bart., 
chairman; Earl Brownlow ; Lord Lingen ; Lord 
Rothschild; the Right Hon. Lord Basing; 
Right Hon. II. Fowler, M.P.; Mr. C. £ Lewis, 
M.P.; Mr. A. O’Connor, M.P. (resigned on 
account of the action of the Government in the 
alleged libels by the Times on Mi. Parnell); 
Mr. Kylands, M.P.; SirE. Guinness, Bart,; Mr. 
J. Cleghorn, director of the North-Eastern Rail- 
» way Company; Mr. A. S. Harvey, secretary to 
Glyn, Mills, & Co.; and Mr. A. B.Milford, G.B., 
late Assistant Commissioner of Public Works. 
Mr. Walpole, Permanent Under-Sectetary for 
India, is the secretaiy to the Commission. The 
first report of the Commission dealing with the 
civil departments of the War Office and the Ad¬ 
miralty, and pointing out some old standing 
abuses, with suggestions for remedying them, 
was issued last vear. 

Civil Service Supply Association, The, was 

started in 1866, with the object ol carrying on 
the trade of general dealers, so as to secure to 
members ol the Civil Service and the friends 
of members of the “Society, the supply of 
articles of all kinds, both lor domestic con¬ 
sumption and general use, at the lowest possible 
price, on the principle of dealing Jor ready 
money. The number of persons employed by 
the Association mimbeis considerably over six 
hundred (see ed. ’86). Headquarters- Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C., and Bcdioid 
Stieet, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Clark, Sir Andrew, Bait., M.D., b. i8?6. 
Educated at Aberdeen and at Edinburgh. In 
the cxtva-acndemical medical school of this 
tity he gained the first medals in anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, botany, materia medica, 
siugery, pathology, and piactuc of physic. 
For four years Dr. Claik had clfaige of the 

& ithological department of the Royal Naval 
capital at Haslar. M.D. Aberdeen (1884). 
Became a member of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Elected on the staff of the London 
Hospital. Appointed a Fellow of the College 
of Physicians (1858). Dr. Clark is the author 
of numerous essays, lectures and reviews, 
and has for some time been Mr. Gladstone's 
medical attendant. Baronet (1883). 

Clarke, „Sir Edward, C>.G-’., M.P., was b. 

1841. Educated at the City Commeicial Schools, 
Lombard Street, and Crosby Hall. Gained the 
Society of Arts prize for English Literature 
(1856). History (1857). Called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn (1864); created Q.C. (1880). 
Elected a bencher of his Inn (1882). Returned 
as Conservative member lor Southwark (Feb. 
rS8o) ; Plymouth (1880-85); re-clected 1885 and 
1886, when he was made Solicitor-General in 
Lord Salisbury’s administration, and received 
the honour of knighthood. Sir E. C. is a man 
who sprang from the ranks, and in his earlier 
days relied upon journalism for his support. 
He was for some time a reporter in the House 
of Commons for the Morning Post. lie made 
. hi# mark in the celebrated Penge case, andt 
, .’Uccessfully defended Mrs. Bartlett in the 
cclebiated Pimlico poisoning case. 

, . , ta&A.'ke, John S., actor, b. in Maryland, 1835. 


Began his first regular engagement on the 
Philadelphia stage 185s. Alter having made 
himself famous in his celebrated character 
Major Wellington de Boots in America, Mr. 
Clarke appeared in that character in St. James’s 
Theatre, London, ansi his transatlantic reputa¬ 
tion as a comedian of the highest class was 
fully endorsed by the opinion of Metropolitan 
playgoers. Among his other impoitant im- 
ersimations is Bob' Acres in The Rivals. Mr. C. 
as long held the position ot a leading actor in 
this country. 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (1850). So called 
from the names of the two plenipotentiaries, 
Mr, J. M. Clayton, U.S., and Sir Henry L. 
Bulwcr, respecting Gieat Butain. The treaty 
provided certain mutual guarantees tor the 
protection and control over the‘proposed Nica¬ 
ragua Ship Canal (see Engineeking). 

Clayton, John, actor, b. 1845. Has for years, 
in the Metiopolis and elsewhere, held a high 
position as a "leading man.” One character 
111 which be made a decided maik was Henry 
Beauclere in "Diplomacy.” 

Clemeneeau, Georges Benjamin, was b. at 
Momllcron-cn-Pareds, in the Vendee, Sept. 
28th, 1841. He studied medicine 111 Paris, 
is an MID., .and practised at Montmaitrc. 
Elected mayor of the iSth arroudissem.cnt 
(Montmaitrc) in Sept. 1870, he was, iri Fab. 
1871, elected one ol the deputies for the 
Seine, and ioimed part cf the Exlienu; Left 
party. M. Clemeneeau was still major when 
Gcneials Lccomte and Clfeinciit-Thomas were 
shot. He soon after icsigncd the positions of 
mayor and deputy. lie then became a inunbci, 
and afterwaids president, of the Paris Munici¬ 
pal Council. lie was elected to the Chamber 
of Deputies at the elections of Feb. 1S70, 
and again voted with the Extreme Lelt. Ik 
has continued to sit 111 the Chamb< r, and 
during the latter yearn of Gambetu’s lile was 
the political adveisary of tlie "dead tribune 
lie dexterously loiccd GainbcUa into taking 
office, and was instrumental 111 semiring hr 
fall, lie has since, as chief of the Radical 
jpaity, 1'iequcntly imposed his will upon t!> 

1 Chambei, particularly m making and unmaking 
ministries. He sits lb$- the dcpaitment ol the 
Var, having been also elected, at the general 
election of Oct. i8Ss, as one of the deputies for 
Paris?, He js proprietor of the Justice, an im¬ 
portant Pans journal, and is regarded as one 
of the most expert swordsmen in France. It 
was a resolution moved by M. Clemeneeau, and 
insisting on a thorough investigation oi the 
Wilson scandal, that led to the overthrow oi the 
Ronvier Government, and the consequent fall 
of M Grevy. M. Clemeneeau was asked by 
the President to form a Ministry, but declined, 
and told the President plainly that the crisis 
was not a political but a presidential one. 

Clemens, Samuel Langkome ("Mark 
Twain”); b. at Florida, Missouri, U.S., 1835; 
was apprenticed m his youth to a printer, 
and subsequently served as a pilot on the 
Mississippi (he adopted his ttom deplume from 
the instructions he used to receive to “mark 
twain” (where two currents met). Afterwards 
obtained an appointment as reporter On a paper 
in California, whence, after some years’ service, 
he removed to edit a paper at Buffalo. He is 
undoubtedly the most original and popular 
of the American humourists; his best known 
works are "The Jumping Frog,” "The Inno¬ 
cents Abroad,” " The Gilded Age,” "Roughing 
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It,” “Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” “Life on 
the Mississippi,” “The Stolen White Elephant,’* 
“ Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” etc. His ! 
letter to the Queen on the subject of his assess¬ 
ment to the income tax on account of his books 
published in this country, and “The Crusade 
of the Excelsior” (2 vols.) '87, are the most recent 
of Mark Twain’s contributions to humorous 
ljte 1 ature. 

Clergy, Deceased, Jan. 1887—Jan. 15th, 
1888. StO Obituary. 

Clergyman, Beneficed. The term benefice, 
in its widest acceptation, includes every eccle-, 
sia- tioal preferment whatsoever. In itsordinary 
acceptation it denotes the office or living en- ! 
joyed by the cleigyman of a parish, whether , 
rictorcr vicar; the office or living more fully 1 
described as # benefice with the cure of souls. 
A beneficed clergyman is a clergyman who has , 
such a benefice. j 

' Clerk of the Parliaments. An officer of 
the House oi Lords, by whom, in conjunction ' 
with the Clerk Assistant and the Reading ' 
Clerk, is pu formed such duties as making 
minutes ol the proceedings, swearing peers 
and witnesses, and signifying the Royal assent 
to lulls which have passed both Houses. The 
Cl."i k (if the House of Commons a&s as chair- i 
man a.n^ is addressed by members during the 
(lection of Quaker. All members aic sworn, 
by him and inti educed to tile Speaker, and the 1 
loll is subset 1 lied undei Ins superv'sjon. He j 
r. .u!s the order of the dav, turns a sand-glass 
vh.m a division is (ailed, reads petitions if| 

01 ub 3 and Club Houses, Principal. 


required, and takes charge of accounts and 
papers. He, like the Clerk of the Parliaments, 
is appointed by the Crown, and is associated 
with two clerks assistant, who make minutes 
of the proceedings. The office of Clerk of the 
Parliament is held by Mr. Henry J.L. Graham, 
and Mr. Reginald Palgrave, C.B., is Clerk of the 
House of Commons. 

Cleveland, Stephen Grower, President of 
the (Jnitedbtates.h. at New Jersey, March 18th, 
1S37. The son of a Presbyterian minister, he 
rose from a humble clerkship in Oneida to be 
Governor of the S.ate of New York, defeating 
his opponent (Judge Foulger) by 192,000 votes. 
He thus became the prominent candidate for 
the presidency, and was so nominated by the 
National Democratic Convention, which met at 
Chicago in July 1884. A iew months later he, 
was elected President by 4,910,975 popular 
votes, beating Mr. Blaine by about 100,000 
votes. Subsequently receiving the majority of 
electoral votes, he was duly inaugurated at 
Washington, March 4th, 1885. Two important 
events will make the past year (’87) memorable 
in the history of Mr. C's term of office: i.e., 
the celebration of the centenary of the adoption 
of the American Constitution, and the enun¬ 
ciation of the piogiamme oi sweeping flsoal 
reforms contained 111 the presidential message of 
Dec. 6th, ’87. 

Clifford’s Inn. See Inns OF Court. 

Clifton College, Bristol. See Public 

Schools. 

Closure. See Parliamentary Procedure. 
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Club House. 

Estiib- 

No. of 

Subscription. 

lislicd. 

Members. 

Entrance. 

Annual. 

25, Albemarle Street .... 

1S75 

. -% 

Coo 

8 

8 

O 

5 

5 

O 

j 12, Grosvenor Street, W. . . 

1884 

C70 

3 

3 

O 

2 

2 

O 

, S, tat. Mai tin’s Place .... 

B'57 

No limit 

I 

I 

O 

I 

I 

O 

i A Pall Mall. 

1838 

“,35’ 

40 

O 

O 

IO 

IO 

O 

i 09, St, James’s Stieet , . . 

1765 

Coo 

31 

JO 

O 

JO 

IO 

O 

1 17, Ilannvcr Square . . . . 

186) 

430 

*5 

15 

O 

6 

6 

O 

! la, Salisbury Slicel, W.C. 

»S6u 

28o 

5 

5 

O 

3 

j 

O 

! io7, Pall Mall. 

1824 

1,200 

650 

3 1 

IO 

O 

8 

8 

O 

| 8, Hamilton Place, W. . . . 

iHSt 

30 

O 

O 

7 

O 

O 

! Piccadilly, VV. 

1876 

1,000 

IO 

IO 

O 

8 

8 

O 

| v, I)<A'erStieet, \V. 

§85 

500 

.None 

5 

5 

O 

! 28, St. James’s Stive t . . . 

1702 

I764 

600 

»9 

r 9 

0 

II 

II 

O 

Co, St. James’s Street . . . 

600 

15 

r S 

O 

II 

II 

O 

i7, Savile Row. 

1866 

500 

s 

S 

O 

5 

5 

O 

■ at, Bedford Street, W.C. . . 

1885 

No limit 

I 

I 

O 

3 

3 

O 

94, Pall Mall. 

1812 

1,600 

30 

O** 

O 

IO 

IO 

O 

fi, Waterloo Place, S.W. . . 

1880 

I f OOO 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

O 

St. Swithin’s Lane .... 

1S08 

1,000 

15 

IS 

O 

8 

8 

O 

George Yard, Lombard Stieet 

18S3 

1 »S°o . 

5 

5 

O 

8 

8 

O 

Wal brook. 

1874 

1,055 

21 

O 

O 

IO 

IO 

O 

10, Old Broad Stieet, E.C. 

1812 

800 

31 

IO 

O 

8 

8 

O 

None. 

1806 

960 

None 

3 

3 

0 

64, St James’s Sti eet . . . 

1746 

350 

5 

5 

O 

4 

4 

0 

74, St. James’s Street . . . 

4840 

*,“43 v 

31 

IO 

O 

IO 

10 

0 

Northumberland Avenue . . 

1883 

6,400 

5 

0 

O 

5 

0 

0 

10, Adelphi Terrace .... 

1871 

650 

None 

3 

3 

0 

50, St. James's Street . . . 

1875 

1,500 

31 

10 

O 

IO 

IO 

0 

16, St. James's Square . . . 

1849 

1 ,200 

30 

0 

O 

8 

8 

0 

27, Chancery Lain ..... 

1879 

200 

2 

2 

O 

3 

3 

0 

Salisbury Square Hotel. . . 

1843 

600 

1 

X 

O 

1 

I 

0 

15, GamckSt^ Covcnt Garden 
9j, Mortimer Street* W. . . 

1831 

1869 

650 

500 

21 

15 

O 

15 

O 

O 

8 

6 

8 

6 

0 

0 

1), Grafton Stieet, W. . . . 

1863 

984 

5 

5 

0 

3 

3 

0 

20, Bedford St., Covcnt Garden 

1877 

2jO 

• 

s 

5 

0 

3 

3 

0 


IOI 
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Gresham. 

Grosvenor. 

Guards’ ....... 

Gun Club. 

Hogarth ...... 

HurJingham. 

Isthmian. 

unior At my and Navy . 
, unior Athenaeum . . . 
junior Carlton . . . ■. 
"unior Garrick . . . . 
junior Travellers’ . . . 
Junior United Set vice . 

Kennel. 

Lancaster. 

Law Society. 

Marlborough. 

Military and Royal Naval 

National. 

National Conservative . 
National Liberal . . . 
National Dir on . . . . 
Naval and Military . . 
NVw Athenaeum . . . 

New Club. 

New Oxford & Cambi uh e 
N6w University . . . 

Oriental. 

Orleans. 

Oxford and Cambridge . 
Pall Mall ...... 

Paulatium. 

Pelican ....... 

Portland. 

Press 

Primrose. 

Prince’s Racquet . . 

Raleigh. 

Reform. 

Royal Canoe. 

Royal Navy and Army . 
Russell Whist .... 

St. George’s. 

St. George’s Chess . . . 

St. James’s. 

St. Stephen’s. 

Salisbury ...... 

Sat age. 

Savile. 

Scandinavian. 

Scottish. 


Smithiield Cattle . . . 
Socii te Nation. Fianraisr 
Thatched House . . . 

Travellers’. 

Turf. 

Union. 

Unionist. 

United Service .... 
United Uniieisity . . . 
United Whist . . . . 

Vernon . 

■Wanderers’. 

Wellington. 

Whitehall ...... 

t White’s. 

indham 

irk. 


Club House. 


i, Gresham Place, E.C. . . . 
*35, New*Bond Street, W. . . 

70, Pall Mall . '. 

Wood La»e, Nottlng Hill . . 
36, DoverStreet, W. . . . . 

Fulham, S.W. 

is, Gtalton Street, W. . . , 
10, St. Jamea’s Stie.et . . . 

116, Piccadilly. 

Pall Mall. 

1a, Adelphi Terrace . . . . 
96 & 97, Piccadilly . . . . . 
Charles Sti eet, St lames’s . 
6, Cleveland Row, St. James’s 

Savoy, W.O. 

103, Chancery Lane . . . . 


103, Chancery Lane . . . . 

52, Pall Mall, S.W. 

16, Albemarle Street, W. . . 
1, Whitehall Gardens . . . 

9, Pall M 811 . 

Whitehall Plitce, S.W. . . . 
23, Albemarle Street, W. . . 

94, Piccadilly. 

Pall Mall, W. 

Covent Garden ...... 

ro, ■Albemaile St.eet . . . . 
57, St. James’s Slj cct . . . 
18, llauovci Squaie, W. . . 
29, King Street, St. James’s . 

71, Pall Mall. 

7 and 8, Waterloo Place . . . 
39, Fitzroy Square . . . . 
at, Denman Street, W. . . . 

1. Stratloid Place, Oxford St. 
187. Fleet Street, E.C. . . . 
5, Park riace, St. James’s . . 

Hans Place. 

16, Regent Street, S.W. , . 

104, Pall Mall, S.W. 

u, Buckingham Street, W.C. 

4, Giafton Street, W. 

55, Great Coratti Street, W.C. 

Hanover Squai e, W. 

47, AlbtSnatle Street, W. . . 

106, Piccadilly. 

1, Bi id<>e Street, Westminster 
12, St. James's Square , , * . 
Savoy Place, W.C. 

107, Piccadilly, W. 

Co, Strand, W.C. 

•49, Dover Street, W. 

12, Hanover Square . . . 
r, Adelphi Ter i ;uv, W.C. . . 
86, St. James's Street . . . 

106, Pall Mall. 

85, Piccadilly, W. 

Tiafalgar Square . . . . . 

68, Pall Mall, S.W. 

116 & 117, Pall Mall . . . . 

1, Suffolk Street. 

60, St. James’s Street . . . 

5, Park Place, St. James’s . . 

9, Pall Mall. 

1, Grosvenor Place . . . . 
47, Parliament Street . . . 
37, St. James's Sti eet . . . 

13, St. James’s Square . , . 
8 , St. James’s Square . . . 


Estab¬ 

lished. 



#500 
2,000 
„ US. 

No limit 
No limit 

21 O O 

5 5 0 

31 IO 0 

12 12 O 

10 & 5 gy. 

1,500 

* 5*5 0 

1,200 

None 

1,500 

21 0 0 

1,000 

* 

2 , IO 0 

3817 0 

600 

550 

2,000 

31 IO Q 

2,000 

40 O 

300 

\t S ° 
None 

300 

400 

550 

500 

31 10 0 

600 

None 

550 

15 is 0 

2 , 6 iXj 

IO IO 0 

6,000 

10 10 0 

1,200 

None 

2,000 

36 15 0 

700 

2 2 0 

600 

IOOO 

*- 

None 

1 , I OO 

31 10 0 

8.>o 

31 O O 

53 ° 

21 O O 

1,170 

42 O 0 

750 

TO IO 0 

300 

I I O 

1,000 

55° 

250 

IO 70 0 

No limit 

I I O 

No limit 

None 

No liivit 

10 10 n 

800 

26 5 0 

1,400 

42 0 0 

2 wO 

2 0 0 

1,097 

500 

700 

I .1 O 

2,300 

. 

No lipit 

2 2 0 

650 

■ J > 5 0 

1,500 

21 O O 

1,200 

None 

400 

5 5 o 

6t>0 

10 10 0 

300 

None 

1,500 

10 10 0 

930 

None 

I,UOO 

2 2 0 

700 

26 5 0 

750 

31 10 0 

550 

12 12 O 

1,000 

32 II O 

2,000 

None 

1,600 

40 O O 

1,060 

31 IO O 

170 

3 3 0 

700 

N one 

1,600 

10 10 0 

1,250 

21 0 0 

600 

21 0 0 

Ha 

19 19 0 


32 11 0 


10 IO 0 


880 
5 '5 o 
11 00 
880 
440 

5 5° 
10 10 o 
880 
10 10 o 
10 10 o 

5 S ° 
880 


3 3 0 
770 
330 
3 3 ° 

5 S 0 

IC> TO O 
IO IO O 
IOO 

5 o o 

’330 

880 

33c 

It II o 

10 10 o 
10 10 o 

550 

5 5 0 

3.3 0 

770 


• Regulated by the Committee, 
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Coal and Wine Duea. 'Hie. right of the 


suddenly ill with a violent colic.” This excuse. 


Corporation ol the City of London to levy a however, was not considered satisfactory by 
duties Upon the Coal and Wine entering the ' th* Hnnse nf rnmnmnn. who on Mowh ,( 4 * 1 , 
Metropolitan port has beeh exercised for 
many centuries. The coal duty yields by far 
the largest revenue derived from these imposts. 

The total amount of the duty now levied upon 
every ton of coal entering not only the port of 
London but the whole Metropolitan Police 
dibtnct, extending over an area of fifteen miles 
radius from Charing Cross, is 13^., made up of 
three separate duties ot 8rf., 4 d., and id. each, 
imposed at different times for distinct and 
specific purposes The whole of the duty is 
levied by the Corporation, though the 4 d. tax 
only goes to swell their revenues, the 8 d. and 
the id. dues being placed to the credit of the 
Metiopolitan Board of Works. The 4 d. duty is 
the suivival of a metage charge of \d. a chaldron, 
winch the Corporation secured the right to 
charge as far back as 1591, when a dispute which 
had arisen between them and the Loid High 
Admiral respecting this right was settled 111 
their favour by Queen Elizabeth, at the tntei- 
ccbsion of Lora Treasurer Burleigh. In an able 
and interesting history ol the tax, sketched by 
Mr. J, , 17 B. Firth in a long letter lathe Ttmes 
ol ,.h December, 1886, he remarks : “Piobably 
the decision was a lust one, as traces of the 
existence of coal metres as lar back as the 
leign ol Henry V. (1444) may be found in the 
City records." From an account of levenues 
ol tnc City Corpoiation presented to the House 
of Commons in 1692, we learn that the yield ol 
the metage chaige at that dale was £1,120 a 
rear, paid by ioui teen coal metres at £80 each. 

In 1831, however, when the system of measuring 
coal was abolished in favour of weighing it, the 
annual yield of the lax was £20,000. In the 
same year the metage duty of 40?. per chaldtou 
of 25 cv t., w'as changed to one ol 4 d. per ton 
weight; and in 1845 rdrhamentary poweis were 
obtained for levying the impost not only on the 
sea-borne coal entering the port, but also on 
all inland coal brought to London by rail. Mr 
Firth points out that the original charge of 4 d. 

E er chaldron was loi measuimg actually done, 
ut after 1831 the duty was received by the 
Corporation without, *in the words of the 
Metiopolitan Taxation Committee of 1861, their 
‘‘rendering in ieturp any service whatever 111 
relation to the trade in coal.” The 8 d. fluty is 
the equivalent of additional duties which the 
Coiporation secured fiom Parliament the right 
to charge in 1694, in order to save themselves 
from threatened bankruptcy. The story of the 
piocecdings by which the additional taxing 
powers of the City were thus obtained leflects 
little credit upon those concerned in them. 

The Corporation %t the time were in debt to 
the extent of £747,472. These liabilities were 
incurred, according to the preamble to the bill 
of 1694 , through “sundry accidents and public 
calamities." This bill was introduced to relieve 
the Corporation ol their debts at the expense of 
the coal consumers. It was three times rejected, 
ghowever, by the House of Commons. h inding 
that they could not get their bill passed by fair 
neans, the Corporation tried other methods. 

L'bcy handed a bill for a thousand guineas to 
sir John Trevor, the Speaker, and bribed other 
members of the House to get the bill through. 

Sir John Trevor was subsequently charged*| 
with accepting this bribe, and when sum¬ 
moned to appear in answer to it, excused 
himself on the ground that lie was “ taken 


the House of Commons, who on March i6tK, 
1695, declaied him to have been guilty of a high 
crime and misdemeanour, ana ordered his 
expulsion from the House. A similar sentence 
was passed upon another corrupted member, 
—viz., Mr. Hungeitord, the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee to whom the bill of the Corporation was 
referred. -The bill, however, got through, and 
by its Drovisions the City debt was converted 
into an Annuity by means of the additional coal 
tax of lod. per chaldron. Part of this duty only 
was levied tijl 1750; but in 1748, the City being 
still in difficulties, the full 10 d. was imposed for 
a period of Jurty-five years, and in 1767 Parlia¬ 
ment further decided to extend the period to 
1831. In 1G29 the Corporation induced Parlia¬ 
ment to further extend the period to 1853, but 
in 1831: the duty -vas changed from tod, per 
measure ol 24 cwt. to the present charge of 8of. 
per ton . Since the latter date the coal dues 
have been six times reimposed, the last occasion 
on v\ hich Ljie House of Commons sanctioned the 
reimposition being in 1868, when the period for 
levying them was extended to July 5th, 1889. 
The present annual yield of the coal dues, after 
deducting drawback and cost of collection^ is 
about four and a half millions sterling.—The 
right to levy wine dues has also been enjoyed 
by the Coiporation from a remote period, 
though this right alSo, as in the case of 
the coal dues, has been periodically limited 
to a certain number of years, fixed by Parlia¬ 
ment. The rate oi ihc wine duty is 4C 9$rf. for 
every tun of 252 gallons, and the annual yield 
is about £9,000 net. A strong proteet has been 
raised against the proposal of the Corporation 
and the Metiopolitan Beard of Works to apply 
for a renewal of the coal and wine dues when 
the period for whioh they were last sanctioned 
ekpires. in 1S89. The gnund on which this 


Epping 

Woods, 


application is based is that the revenues derived 
fioin the imposts have been devoted to the 
preservation ol open epaoea, such as Er 
Foiest, Burnham Beeches, Highgate 
etc., and to the execution of such important 

? ublio works as the Thames Embankment, the 
loiborn Viaduct, Thames Bridges, etc. The 
objections to the imposition of the duties, however, 
are that they are raised and expended by 
authorities who are not directly responsible to 
the ratepayers; that as merchants’,middlemen's, 
and retadeis’ profits have to be made upon the 
tax, the consumers really pay a much larger 
amount than the initial duty; that the coal 
duty, by largely increasing llie price of that 
commodity, cripples manufacturing industry, 
and has in fact driven some important industries, 
such as shipbuilding, etc., from London, while 
at the same time the tax presses with intoler¬ 
able hardship upon the poor. Successive 
Governments, Conseryative as well as Liberal, 
have recognised the constitutional and economic 
inconsistency of the tax, \yhich violates the prin¬ 
ciple that taxation ana representation should 
go together. Lord Randolph Churchill (q.v.). 
in his reply to a deputation from the City and 
the Metropolitan Board, who waited upon him 
on November 18th, 1886, to urge him to support 
them in their efforts to renew the impost, 
advanced the arguments against the rei in po¬ 
sition, and pointed out that it was a question 
which those who were burdened by the duties, 
and not the irresponsible bodies who levied and 
expended them, ought to have the power to 
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decide. A bill to continue the C. and W. Dues 


Webster; but was eventually dropped, as no 
opportunity was found to discuss it on second 
reading. Mr. W. H. Smith stated iit the House 
(Tan. 31 st) that the Government intended to 


’8r. The employment below ground of boys 
► under twelve, and of women or girls of any 
age, is prohibited, and the hours and conditions 
ol employment of boys over twelve below 
ground are fixed and regulated. Above ground 
no boy or girl underihe age of twelve is to be 
employed, and the hours and conditions of 


(jan. 31st) that the Government intended to employment of boys and girls over that age, 
adhere to the declaration of the late Chancellor ana ol women, are fixed and regulated. Wages 
of the Exchequer. See also Parliamentary are not to be paid at public-houses. Where the 


Session ’87, and London Corporation. 
Charges of Malversation. « 

Coaling Stations, British. To a country 
like Bntain the importance of having various 
convenient points throughout the world at 


amount of wages depends on the amount of 
mineral gotten the persons employed are to be 
paid by weight, and the men may appoint a 
check weigher. Single shafts are prohibited 
except in specified exceptional cases. Every 


which both her navy and hei mercantile marine mine must be under the control of a certificated 
may obtain supplies of coal cannot be ovei- manager, and lie or a certificated under-manager 
estimated, especially in the event of hostili- must daily peisonally supervise it. Notice of 
ties breaking out. As steam navigation has mine accidents involving loss oflife or personal 


advanced, the Government have organised in injury must be sent to the district inspector; 


our own possessions coaling stations, where it provision is made for the appointment of iri- 
has been conceived that they wculd be most spectois by the Home Sec. and as to the 
useful; but the great majonty of thoSe^places powers to be exercised by them, and the Home 
have been allowed to lemain iii a comparatively bee. may direct a foimal investigation into 
defenceless state. Operations are ifow in pro- any accident when he thinks it necessary. 

_ -L ___l.i_ L It__* _ . t. A ...1 U T: 11 _ __J'n. .a . _ 


gress, however,which will remove this reproach. 
A Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
defence of British possessions and commerce 


The Act, which fills moie than forty pages of 
the statute-book, also contains a large number 
of lules rt'gaidmg the ventilation of mines, 


abroad tendered its report to the Government inspection ol machinery, fencing of entrances, 


July ’82, and the Inspcctoi-GcneiaJ of Fortifica¬ 
tions was instructed to di aw up a scheme based 


the use of locked safety lamps where neec ssary, 
the construction and examination ot saletv 


on the repoit. ByMaith 188.4 this scheme had lamps (no particular make being specified or 
been pi epared _ aiid appreced of by the War mentioned), the use ol explosives in fiery 
Office authorities. some discussion subsc- mines, and other matters, 
quently took place with legaru to details. The Coal. The chief varieties ot coal aieanthra- 
follovving is a list of the stations to be fortihcd, cite, or “ stone coal,” which occurs laigely in 
and the amounts to be spent -.—Aden— works South Wales, and is used in furnaces and malt 
£94,300, armaments £60,500; Ceylon (Trin- kilns ; semi-bituminous, or “ steam coal,” much 
comalee)— works £25,000, armaments £37,800; used in marine and locomotive engines, being 
Singapore— works £75,000, armaments £83,700; almost smokeless; bituminous, or “household 
Bong Song— woi ks£55,625, armaments£79,5oo; coal,” which is the common form of fossil fuel 
Cape (Simon 1 * Bay) — w'orks £60,000, arms for domestic use; and lignite, known also as 
ments £441700; Sierra Leone— works £30,000, “ brown coal," or “wood coal,” an imperfect 
armaments £35,700; St. Helena—works coal, not used in this country, though valued on 
£7,000, armaments «» 7 ; Mauritius -works£55,000, the Continent. Canael is a variety of coal which 
armaments £29,400; Jamaica— works £31,250, does not soil the fingers, and burns readily like 
armaments £47,400; St. Lucia —woiks £30,000, a candle, whence the name. Itoccurs abund- 
armaments £27,600; total lor w'orks, £463,175, antly near Wigan, and is highly valued for 
and for armaments, £446,300. Of these amounts gas-making. The vegetable origin of coal is 
it was arranged that ol the works £230,400 lully established by its chemical composition, 
should be charged to the imperial account, microscopic structure, its mode of occurrence, 
and £232,775 to the colonial account; and ol and its associated fossils. Some coals, notably 
the armaments account, £416,050 to the ini- the “ better bed ” of Bradford in Yorkshire, are 
perial account, and £30,250 to the colonial largely made up ol resinous spores or minute 
account. In the course of a discussion on the reproductive bodies shed from the cones ot 
army estimates, in July 1885, the Secretary of fossil lycopods, or plants allied to modern 
State for War arino'unced that certain chaiges club-mosses, Two kinds of spores, known as 
were for guns to be used in the fortifications ol miorospores and macrospores, occur in certain 
the coaling stations, and that works ol defence lycopods, and similar bodies are found 111 coal, 
bad already been begun at the more important Some observers regard the larger bodies not as 
stations. He added that every effort would be spores, but as - sporangia or spore-cases. 

. made to complete the work by the tune speci- Certain kinds of coal seem to be largely made 
fied at the outset—namely, March 31st, 1888. up of the mineralised bark of the coal-measure 
, Ur. Stanhope, Secretaiy for War, in his lecent plants. Small deposits of coal may have been 
■ speech at Bpilsby (Jan. 4th, ’88), stated that the formed by vegetable matter drifted by streams, 
War Office w'ere proceeding with theprogramme and buried 111 lakes or in estuarine deltas; bit 
laid down by Parliament some time since ; and in most cases the vegetable matter must have. 
- that, although some delay had taken place, he grown in situ. The roots of the coal plants are 
had reason to hope that the defence of all the often found in the “ underclays ” or fossil soils 
most impoi taut coaling stations ol the empire beneath the coal-seams. The principal coal 
would be concluded in ’88, special attention fields of Great Britain are those of South Wales, 
being paid to Table Bay. Forest of Dean, Bristol and Somerset, Warwick- 

Coal Mines Regulation Act, ’87 (see .shire, South Staffordshire, North Staffordshire, 
Parliamentary Session), consolidates with Shropshire, Denbigh and Flint, Lancashire and 
•itfiendments the Acts of ’72 and ’76, and the Cheshire, Cumberland, Yorkshire, Derbyshire 
Stratified ironstone Mines (Gunpowder) Act and Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Durham 
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cite, or “stone coal,”which occurs laigely in 
South Wales, and is used in furnaces and malt 
kilns; semi-bituminous, or “steam coal,"much 
used in marine and locomotive engines, being 
almost smokeless; bituminous, or “ household 
coal,” which is the common form of fossil fuel 
for domestic use; and lignite, known also as 
“ brown coal," or “ wood coal,” an imperfect 


bad already been begun at the more important 
stations. He added that every effort would be 
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and Northumberland, the Clyde Basin, Midlo* 
ft thian, Fifeshirc, and Ayrshire. In Ireland good 
, coa ] occurs in Tyrone and Antrim, but the 
resources are not well developed; the coal in 
the south of Ireland is chiefly anthracitic. The 
deepest coal-pit in Britain i^at the Ashton Moss 
colliery, near Manchester (ia,688 feet). In 
Jod. ’87 it was reported that a boro hole for 
coal, said to be the deepest in existence, eom- 
i menced by the Prussian Government in the 
| Canton of Merseburg (Saxony), had had to 
E. be abandoned after reaching a depth of 1,738 
metres, having come on porphyry rock. The 
characteristics ol the oeal trade of '87 have been 
apparently somewhat contradictory. As will 
be seen below, the London and oversea branches 
exhibited marked improvements as to quan¬ 
tities, if not in«prices ; and as it is estimated 
that these two branches together represent 
about a quarter of the total coal production of 
*' the United Kingdom, we can fairly well gauge 
the actual aggregate output, although the 
official figures will not be issued for months 
to come. Last year we estimated the produc¬ 
tion lor ’86 at 160,000,000 tons: the quantity 
proved to be 157,518,482. Despite the increases 
111 the London and expoit departments, the 
unpr ved railway traffics, and the Enhanced 
tone in the iron trade, there is room lor doubt 
whether the aggregate coal output of ’87 will 
prove to be much it any more than that of'86. 
There is double ground for this doubt. In the 
- first place we have the internal evidence sup¬ 
plied by the constant complaints of the coal 

• owneis themselves; then we have the external 
| and undeniable fact that one oi the remarkable 
I features of the steel age is economy in fuel 

• consumption. Indeed, it is hard to suggest 
'Awhat the future of the industry will be. Tlieie 
vappears to be no finality in the reduction of 

prices: even the general revival ol trade mili¬ 
tated against the exjfcivt of fuel by raising 
freightages ; protective jealousy abroad was 
exemplified in May last by an announcement 
that Russia was about imposing veiy heavy 
tariffs; legislation (see Mining) promises to put 
further obstacles between the nunc owner and 
his pi ofits; while the pitmen themselves (ibid ) 
have during the whole uf 1087 shown a persist¬ 
ent determination to enhance their own post 
tion. With regaref to eoonomy it was reported rn 
October last that Messis. Ashworth & Wneen, 
of Dalton-in-Furness, had patented a new re¬ 
generative furnace, which had been tried in 
Great Britain and fifteen other countries with 
success. “'Ihe patentees claim that the new 
furnace not only completes combustion, but 
eflecls a saving in coal of at least 35 to 40 per 
cent,” During the year 142 persons weie 
killed by mining explosions, 137 being in coalpits, 
showing an inertifte over 1886, but being fai 
below the aveiage ol 250 per annum for the ten 
years ending ’86. Of the total, 78 were killed 
in Scotland, 40 in S. Wales, 9 in Northumber¬ 
land, 5 in Derbyshire, 3 in Lancashire, and 2 in 
South Yorkshire. Ol the whole year the most 
menous disaster was that at the TJdstone Colliery, 
Lanarkshire, in May, when 73 lives were lost; 
i,'•‘■he next in importance being that at the Gwtch 
,-y#r National Colliery, Pontypiidd, S. Wales, in 
i^february, when 39 men were killed. In No- 
1 vember several hundred men were inipiisonco 
through a shaft accident at the Abern&nt Colliery, 
■' S. Wales, but the majority of them contrived to 
escape by some old workings, and the remaindei 
were got out. In May Sir F. Abel read before the 


Institute of Civil Engineers the first portion of 
an exhaustive paper on the subject of " Acci¬ 
dents In Mines/’ and the latter portion in No¬ 
vember. On J une 9th a conference of authorities 
of miners* permanent societies for dealing with 
distress caused by accidents was held at West¬ 
minster. Tie total membership was said to be 
231,339, and the accumulated funds £347,853; 
the revenue £163,185. With regard to the 
statistics referred to above, during the year ’87 
there were Imported into London 4,726,278 tons 
of sea-boPne coal, while 7,327,770 tons came in 
by rail; the increases over 1886 were 55,151 
tons of sea-borne and 198,390 tons of railway 
coal. It will be observed that the development 
chiefly took p’ace in the latter class, the Great 
Northern, Gi cat Eastern, and Midland Com- 
panie.s more particularly haying incieased their 
deliveries. The Yorkshire ports, especially 
Hull and Goole, owing to greater railway 
facilities in the local coal-fields, are apparently 
entitled to claim all the increased shipping 
delivery,the Northumbrian dispute(see Mining) 
also having evidently driven a good deal of 
business nf this direction. The amount ex¬ 
ported beyond the coal due districts (see Coal 
Dues) in ’87 was 2,997,246 tons, against 2,984,628 
tons in ’86. The net actual increase in the coal 
tiade in the London district was therefore 240,923 
tons. Dui nig the year the price of coal on the 
London maikct was again considered low, the 
average (including City dues) being 16s. 3 d. 
per ton, which is a penny more than in ’86. 
The Foreign and Colonial reports of coal, coke, 
cinders, and fuel during ‘ 87 , according to the 
Board of Trade returns, were 24,454,607 tons, 
value £10,176,402, against an export in ’86 of 
23,283,389 tons, value £9,837,338. The amount of 
coal, etc., shipped for the use of steamers engaged 
m the Foreign trade in ’87 was 6,868,790 tons, 
against 6,698,248 tons 111 ’86. 

Oobbe, Frances Power, b. in Dublin 1822. 
lias ior many years been associated with various 
social and philanthropic movements, and is the 
author of many works devoted to the solution 
of social and ethical pioLJenis. She was con¬ 
nected with the late Mary Carpenter in the 
work of bringing criminal and neglected chil¬ 
dren under Wealthy educational influence. _ She 
has practically aided the establishment of insti¬ 
tutions for the protection of young servants 
and tor the relief of destitute mcuiables, and 
has been a powerful advocate for the removal 
of women’sdisabilities, and for the advancement 
of female education. She is also a piominent 
Itadei of the anti-vivisection agitation. Miss C. 
has contributed largely to periodical literature. 


( 72); and “ Duties of Women ” ('80). 

Cobden Club. The foi ma tion of this poll tical 
association was suggested by Mi. Bright (q.v.) 
and Mr. 1 'horold Rogers, within about a year 
ot Cobden’s death; and Mr T. B. Potter, who 
had long been an intimate personal and politi¬ 
cal, friend of Cobden, and nad been accepted 
as his successor in the parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation of Rochdale, undertook the task 
of organising the Club and of presiding over 
its work. Ihe specific object for which the 
Club was established was that of “encouraging 
i the growth and diffusion of those economical 
and political principles with which Mr. Cob- 
den’s name is associated ” ; and its motto, which 
was suggested by Mr. Godwin Smith, is “Free 
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Trade, Peace, Goodwill among Nation*.” Since 
the foundation of tile Club more than a million 
and a half of books and pamphlets enunciating 
Cobden's principles have been distributed at 
home and abroad; and during 1885 about eleven 
millions of leaflets on Free Trade and other 
subjects akin to it were circulated? with a view 
of counteracting what is known as the “ Fair 
Trade ” (q.v.) movethent. An important feature 
of the Club is its annual banquet, nve sided over 
usually by some eminent statesman^ see ed. ’87). 
The roll of honorary members of the Association 
includes many distinguished foreigners. See,, 
Mr.R.Gowing, 6,Upper ParkRd., N.W. 

Coca (synonyms Cuca, Hayo, Ipadu, Cochuco, 
Spadic). The green leaves of the plant Ery- 
throxylon Coca, 60—90 grs., either alone or 
mixed with lime or wood ashes, are chewed 
by the natives of Bolivia and Peru to allay 
hunger and thirst and prevent fatigue. The 
plant is now being cultivated in India. The 
properties of this drug are mainly due to its 
active alkaloid pnuciple, Cocaine, brought 
prominently to notice by Dr. Kollcr, of Vienna. 
It has lately been largely employed as a local 
anaesthetic, more particularly in ophthalmic 
operations. It is also useful if injected hypo¬ 
dermically for operations on the skm, and in the 
form of pastilles it allays irritation in the thi oat. 

Cochin-China. A kingdom of Indo-Chma, 
now a French colony. Aiea 22,868 sq. m., pop. 
1,689,984. Capital Hud. It is fertile, very rich, 
and one of France’s most valuable possessions. 
See Annam, and Colonies of European 
Powers. 

“Cocker, According to.” A phrase synony¬ 
mous with “satisfactory, quite in order.” It 
is derived from the name of Edward Cocker, 
an arithmetician and penman, who in the 
middle of the seventeenth centuiy published a 
tieatise on arithmetic, which was for a long 
time very popular. The phrase doubtless 
orginally implied mathematical accuracy 

Coco* Islands. A dependency oi the Straits 
Settlements (</.?'.), 700 miles south-west ol Java. 

Code Napoleon- Finding no fewer than four 
hundicd systems ol' admimstemig the law in 
vogue, Napoleon J. assembled, in 1802, the 
ablest lawyers in France undei the presidency 
of Cambacercs, for the put pose ol bringing the 
several systems into haimony. '1 he result was 
the production ol several codes -the Code Civil 
des Fran?ais. Code de Procedure, Code Penal, 
and Code d'Instruction Cnminelle. There 
were created in addition Commercial and 
Military Codes, the whole of which are known 
as the Code Nanoiron. 

Codrington College. In Barbados. Affiliated 
to Dlu ham University. 

Coercion Bills. See Ireland. 

Coffee-House System. See ed. ’87. 

Coinage, The Jubilee. Ill Older to comme¬ 
morate the fiftieth anniversary oi the accession 
of Her Majesty, important additions were made 
during ’87 to tne coins in circulation, and most of 
the existing devices were changed, so as to 
bring them up to a better standmd of artistic 
merit. The additions comprised a five-pound 
piece, a two pound piece, a crown, and a double 
florin. In all cases a new effigy was substituted 
for the existing one, which was modelled by 
thg late William Wyon, Ft.A. The effigy 
hJppted was modelled Irom life by Hr. J. 
Boenra, B..A. ( q.v .), and appears on the coins of 
every denomination. The portrait is intended 
to represent HerMajasty at her present agb, and 


the issue of the coinage bearing the youthful 
effigy of ’37 has now ceased. The reverses of * . 
the first three coins mentioned above bear 
Pistruooi'a design of Bt. George and the Dragon, 
which is considered one of the best of modern 
s devices. It appealed in ’17 on the sovereign. 

The reverse of the double florin was designed 
by Simon, the mint engraver at the time of 
the Restoration. The alterations in the reverse 
designs are : the assimilation of the small crown 
borne by the half-sovereign and threepenny- 
piece to that of the new effigy; the florin taking . 
the same design as the new double florin ; ana 
the adoption of different designs for the half- 
crown, the shilling, and the sixpence, the two 
latter being identical. The issue of the coins 
began on June 81 st, the day set apart for the 
celebration of the J ubilee. It \?as subsequently 
found that, cs the hall-sovereign and the sixpence 
were similar in design, a new field for liquol y 
presented itself in the gilding ol the new six- ■ ' 
pence and its circulation as a haJl-sovereign. 

Fhe issue ol the former was therefore discon¬ 
tinued. A proclamation in the London Gazette 
ol Nov. 89 th announced the coining at the mint 
of new sixpences, to bear on the reverse the 
word sixpence, placed in the middle, with an 
olive branch on one side and an oak branch on 
the other, and n royal crown and Ihc^late of the 
year. The introduction of the coinage created 
considerable opposition. Objections were raised * 
against the sizes and against the design for 
the effigy, and it remains to be seen whether the 
alleiations made in the reverses and their 
greater aitistic value will counterbalance these. 

The issue of coins bearing the new effigy began 
in New South Wales and Victoria upon tne same 
day as in England, shipments having been 
niade to the Sydney and Melbourne mints. 

The anniversary of the accession was further . 
commemorated by a Jubilee Hedal. As in the 
case of the coin, the edgy was by Mr. Boehm, 
but of a somewhat mote ornate type. The , 
reverse was designed by Sir Frederick Leighton, . 
and excited universal admiration. Later in the j 
year, on Dec. 16 th, the Queen issued a Jubilee ) 
Medal to all constables in the Metropolitan Police ( 
Force on June 21st. It was cast in bright gun-i 
metal, bearing llie Qiiecn’s head on one side,; 
and 011 the reverse a wreath of oak leaves, with' 
the Imperial ciown. The medal is attached by, 
a ribbon of uiyal purple. 

Col de Cabre Tunnel. This is a railway - 
undertaking, cutting under the Col de Cabre, the 
frontier of the Drome and the Hautes Alpes, 
and will be 3,800 metres m length. It is con¬ 
sidered to be an important work in the stiatcgic 
line, connecting Central France with the Italian 
frontier by Gap and Briarnjon. The woi'tt was 
commenced Sept. 25th, '86. 

Coleridge, John Duke Coleridge, P.C., 1st 
Baron (Croat. 1873), Lord Chief Justice ; eldest 
son of the late Right Hon. Sir John Taylor 
Coleridge, of Heath’s Court, Ottery St. Mary, “ 
Devon (a judge of the Court of Queen's Bench), 
by Mary, d. of Dr. Albert Buchanan, vicar of 
Woodmansterne, and rector of Northfleet; b. 
1821. Educated at Eton and at Balliol College, 
Oxford: B.A. (*842), M.A. (1846), Hon. D.C.L.. 
(1877); was scholar of Balliol and Fellow of 
Exeter. Called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
(1846); made a Q C. and bencher ol his inn . 
(1861); a serjeant-at-law (Nov. 1873); was Re¬ 
corder of Portsmouth (1855-65, when he resigned). 
Was M.P. lor Exeter (July 1865 to Nov. 1873); 
was Solicitor-General (Dec. 1868 to Nov. 1871); 
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Attorney-General from the last date to 1873, 
«ejvheu he was appointed Chief justice of the 
Commoh Pleas ; and made Lord Chief Justice of 
’ England (x88o). Paid a visit to the United btates 
l in 1883, and was very cordially received, par¬ 
ticularly by the judiciary anji the bar. He has 
contributed to the Edinburgh Review and other 
periodicals. Lord Coleridge is a distinguished 
fudge, and maintains with dignity the important 

( office which he holds. His name was promi¬ 
nently before the public in 1886 in connection 
^..With certain libel actions brought by his son- 
in-law, Mr. Adams, a member ot the bat. Lord 
C. distinguished himself in Parliament by his 
poweriul advocacy of the removal of Dissenters’ 
disabilities at the universities. Owing to his 
musical voice, he is known in society and at 
the bar as “ the%ilver-tougued Coleridge.” 

ColllES, Cliurtoil. Sec Literature in ’86, 

^,ed, ‘87. 

Collins, WilMe, b. 1S24, son of William 
Collins, R.A., whose life he published in 1848. 
It was, howevci, as a writer of sensational 
romances, and not as a biogiapher, that Mr. 
Collins was destined to achieve distinction. 
His first story was “Antonina," which was 
followed by others, including “The Dead 
Seeiet ’ and “Alter Dark,” which attiactcd 
consideialJle attention; lnit it was not until 
the publication of the “Woman in White” that 
Mr. Collins rose to the height of his popularity. 
The success oi this novel was electrical, and 
the author's subsequent stories—especially 
“No Name,” “ Ihe Moonstone,” “Man and 
Wife,” “ Poor Mms Finch,’’and “TheEvil Genius” 
(1887), have had an immense circulation. Mr. 

*. Collins manied a daughter of the laic Charles 

t Dickens. He is distinguished by his maivel- 
lous ingenuity in the consti action ol plots. 

Colombia. A Federal republic in Central 
America, iormed by tht union in 1861 of nine 
states—viz., Anlioquia, Bolivar, Buyaca, Caitca, 
Cundinantarca, Magdalena, Panama, Santander, 
and Toliina—under the title ot the “ United 
Slates of New Gianadn,” changed in 1871 to 
that of the “ United States of Colombia.” The 
constitution vests the executive power in a 
president, elected tnenniaUy, and the legisla¬ 
tive in a Seriate of twenty-seven members, 
three from each State, and ajlouse of sixty-six 
representatives, elected aecoiding t« population. 
(■ (lor membeis of executive see at tide Diplo¬ 
matic.) Aiea, 504,773 sq. miles; pop. about 
4,000,000. Estimated revenue (1S86) about 
£1,020,800; expenditure about £ 792,000. Ex¬ 
ternal debt, chiefly due to English creditois, 
about £1,900,000, interest several years in 
anear. Treasury in a state ot bankruptcy. 
Army in peace nominally about 3,000. In 
1876-7 a civil war prevailed, but with the 
exception of a few local disturbances, peace 
has since been maintained until the year 1885, 
when an iusuireclion was reported in January ; 
Wrder, however, was soon afterwards restored. 
*ne transit trade passing over the Isthmus of 
,«Biiama iS'of some importance, and in Feb. 
n.-'B® 1 a n inter-oceanic Canal was commenced by 
. »■ de Lesseps, and is steadily progressing. 
W *882 a, id 1884 the claim of the United btates 
the coutiol of any American inter-oceanic 
fttanal was the subject of conference between 
: lAst Government and Great Britain with refer¬ 
ence both to the Lesseps scheme and a project 
of an alternative canal through Nicaragua, bee 
also Panama Canal. 


Colombo- Capital of Geylcn (q.v.), pop. 
•boat 120,000. 

Colonial and Indian Exhibition. Tltis 

was opened by the Gueen on Tuesday, May 
4th, 1886. An ode written by Lord Tennyson, 
and set to music by Sir Arthur Sullivan, Was 
sung on the occasion by Madatne Albani and a 
choir, under the direction of the composer. 
The Exhibition Buildings were situate in the 
rounds of Die Royal Horticultural Society in 
oulh Kensington. India and the British Colo¬ 
nies (except Newfoundland, Tasmania, Heligo¬ 
land and Gibraltar) ccatributed. See ed. 87. 

Colonial Institute. See Royal Col. Inst. 

Colonial Office. The authority of the Crown 
throughout or colonial dependencies is exer¬ 
cised by the Colonial Secretary. Governors of 
colonies are nominated to the Crown by him ; 
the enactments of all colonial legislatures 
conic before him, for approval or disallowance 
(a pure formality in most eases); and in liis 
office the ponstitution of new colonial legisla¬ 
tures is planned. The duect executive action 
of the department is mainly confined to the 
Crown coloifles, protectorate-, etc. (see British 
Empire). An Emigrants’ Information Office 
(q.v.) is attached to the department. Crown 
colonies are represented in London by Crown 
Agents, and colonies having responsible 
governments by Agcnts-General (see Diplo¬ 
matic). Tiie British Settlements Act 1887 en¬ 
ables Her Majesty in codncil to provide for the 
government of her possessions acquired by 
settlement, and by older in council to estab¬ 
lish all such laws and institutions, and consti 
tute such courts and officers, and make such 
provisions and regulations tor the administra¬ 
tion of justne as may appear to be necessary. 

Colonial Wines and Vineyards. For de¬ 
tailed account see ed. 87. 

Colonies and Dependencies of European 

Pott'Cm. Great Britain comes first on the list, 
the aggregate area ot her possessions being 
9,000,000 sq. m., pop. 316,000,000. All are 
sepal ately treated, and a classified list will 
be found under the head British Empire, etc. 
Powers ha\ ing lo Y eign dependencies are— 
France, Portugal, the Netherlands, Germany 
Spain, Dcmftaik, and Italy. Many of these 
dependencies will be found elsewhere treated 
under their respective headings. The figures 
here given are chiefly derived fiom the latest 
official returns of each mother-country, and will 
sometimes be loitnd to differ liom other enu¬ 
nciations.—PRANCE began to acquire foreign 
possessions in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Recently she has largely increased 
them. Her colonies proper are represented 
in the Senate and Chambet of Deputies, and 
politically form part of the Republic. Including 
Algeria, officially a French department, Mada¬ 
gascar and other "Pays Plottages,” the total 
area of the French dependencies amounts to 
885,492 sq. m. (reckoning z‘6 kilometres carres 
as equal to 1 sq. m. English), with total 
pop. 28,000,000, including estimates, detailed 
as followsAfrican : Alg'eria, 160,897 sq. m* 
pop. 3.817,465; Tunis (pro.), 45,384 so. m., 
pop. 2,000,000; Senegambia, 96,154 so._ m.„ 
pop. 197,644; Ivory and Slave Coast Stations, 
35 sq. in., pop. 186,000; Gaboon-Ogowe-Congo 
Region, 174,000 sq. m., pop. 500,000; Mada¬ 
gascar (pro.), 228,570 sq. m., pop. 3,000,000; 
Reunion, 966 sq. m., pop. 170,518; Comoro 
Islands, 1,050 sq. m., pop. 65,000; Nossi 13 d 
and St, Marie Islands, 830 sq. m., pop. 18,000; 
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Bq. m., pop. 282,723; cocnm-Linna, 22 ,bob sq. m., 
.pop. 1,689,984; Tonquin, 34,615 sq. m., pop. 
9,000,000; Annam (pro.), 26,923 sq. m., pop. 
6,000,000; Cambodia (pro.), 32,254 sq.m., pop. 
1,020,000.—Polynesian : New Cfieaonia and 


Cuba and Pinos, 43,220 sq. m., pop. 1,521,684.; 
Puerto Rico, etc., 3,550 sq. m., pop. 754 ,313*— 
Asiatic: Philippine Islands, 114,326 sq. m., pop. 
5,561,232; Sulu Islands, 950 sq. m., pop. 75,000; 
Caroline and Pclew Islands, 560 sq. m., pop. 
36,000; Marianne Lsiands, 420 sq. m., pop. 8,665. 
—DENMARK has dependencies to the extent oi 


Loyalty Islands, 7,624 sq. m., pop. 60,703; 86,954 sq. m., pop. 127,208—viz.,Northern: Faeroe 
Marquesas, 478 sq. in., pop. 5,776; Tahiti, Islands, 340 sq. m., pop. 11,220; Iceland, 39,756 
Society Islands, 453 sq.m.,pop. 10,639; Tubuai, sq. m., pop. 72,445; Greenland (Coasts), 46,740 
Austral Islands, 80sq. in., pop. 6%; Tuamotu, sq. m., pop. 9,780. West Indian: Santa Cruz, 
Low Archipelago, 384 sq. m., pof. 8,500.— 74sq. m., pop. 18,430; St.Thomas, 23sq.m., nop. 
Amerioan: St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands, 14,389; St. John, 21 sq. m., pop. 944.—ITALY 
90 sq. m., pop. 5,765; Guadeloupe, etc., 719 sq. possesses Assab, in the Red Sea, 243 sq. m., 
m., pop. 199,08?.; Martinique, 379 sq. 111., pop. pop. 1,193; in '86 she took possession ol Mas- 
167,679; Cayenne, 46,697 sq. m., pop. 25,157. sowah, area and pop. not yet declared. 

Most of these possessions are very costly to Colonisation, tier man. Sec German Coi.o- 

Franee.—PORTUGAL possesses, accoiding to n is at ion. • 

the official lists, dependencies aggregating in Colour Blindness, or Achromatopsia , Is a 
area 706,541 sq. m., with pop. 3,724,073. These detect in appreciation of colour, shown by a 


figures are largely discounted when it is re¬ 
membered that in the two great African pro¬ 
vinces Portuguese influence is really limited 
to a comparatively small portion of them. 
Details as follows:- African: Azores lsiands, 


want of power in distinguishing between cer¬ 
tain complementary colours. Those so affected 
regard as similar colours which to most people 
are quite distinct. It depends cither upon 
disease of the optic nerve, or it is congenital, 


966 sq. rn., pop. 259,800; Madeira Islands, 317 and is olten hereditary. It is very rare in 


sq. m., pop, 130,584 ; Cape Verde Islands, 1,650 
sq. m., pop. 107,024 ; Bissao, Casnmanza, etc., 


women, hut is said to occur, in varying degrees, 
in iiom*3 to 5 per cent, ot the males of 


26 sq. m., pop, 9,282; Principe and St. Thomas the chief European countries. It A is usually 


Islands, 454 sq. in., pop. 21,037; Ajuda, 13 sq. 
m., pop. 4,500; Angola, Ambriz, Bcngueia, 
and Mossamedes, 312,309 sq. m., pop. 2,000,000; 
Mozambique, etc., 382,683 sq. m., pop. 350,000; 
Asiatic; Goa, Daman, Diu, etc,, 1,605 sq. in., 
pop. 481,467; Timor, etc, (Asiatic Archipelago), 
6,390 sq, in., pop. 300,000; Macao, 28 sq, m., pop. 
68,086. Except the Cape Verde Islands, these 
colonies are in a decayed or stagnant state. 
— HOLLAND possesses colonies to the slated 
extent of 766,137 sq. m., with pop. 27,845,262. 


pnitial, and the commonest form is that in 
which theie is inability to distinguish green 
horn the various shades of grey and red. 
Blindness lor yellow and blue is much rarer, 
but it is occasionally total. Persons so affected 
often compensate for their defect by a finer 
appieci.ition of shade and texture; and many 
persons may appear colour-blind fiom want of 
exact knowledge of the names of colours. The 
testing of colour-blindness is usually done by 
using Holmgren’s coloured wools. A certain 


The Dutch East Indies comprise Java, parts of colour having been given to the person, he is 


Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, New 
Guinea, and other islands of the Asiatic Archi¬ 
pelago : total area 719,674sq. m., pop. 27,743,720. 
—West Indian Islands : Curasao, 210 sq. m., pop. 
25,362; Oruba, 69 sq.m., pop. 6,407 ; St. Martin, 
17 sq. m., pop. 3,926; Buen Ayre, 05 sq. m., 
pop. 4,008; St. Eustatuis, 7 sq ni , pop. 2,286; 
Saba, 5 sq. m., pop. 2,421.--South American ; 
Surinam, 46,060sq.m., pop, 57,123. —GERMANY, 
since 1884, has annexed extensive teimones, 
but it is doubtful whether it will pay her to 
retain them. As yet unorganised, and for the 
most part neither delimited nor explored, 
figures must be received as merely approxi¬ 
mate. Total area perhaps 600,000 sq. m. ; with 
pop. probably 1.500,000—viz., African : fogo- 
land, 100 sq. m., pop. 100,000; Cameroons, etc., 


asked to choose from" the whole mass of wool 
skeins, no two of which are really quite alike, 
all those which appear to him of nearly the 
same shade. In Germany all engine-drivers, 
signalmen, and others, to whom an accurate 
knowledge of colour is essential, are officially 
examined previous to their appointment, in 
order to ascertain Ihf exact condition of their 
colour-sense. A report was issued in Nov.’87 
by the Board of Trade on tests for C. B. used in 
examining candidates for masters’ and mates' 
certificates. Out of every 200 candidates exa¬ 
mined one is colour-blind. Instructions are now 
issued to superintendents of Mercantile Marine 
Offices to distribute copies of the circular of the 
Boaid of Trade containing the regulations for 
examination in C. B. to all young men and boys 


10,000 sq. m., pop. 100,000; Damaraland and entering the ruaune service 
Ludentzland, 200,000 sq. ni., pop. 236,000; G:r- Columbia Market, The. A fish-market in 
man East African Co.’s tcnilorv, 100,000 sq. m., Bethnal Green, London, *£., erected by Lady 
pop. 500,000; Somaliland, 200,000 sq. m., pop. (then Miss) Buniett-Coutts, in ’69, at a cost of 
100,000. In Pacific: Bismarck Archipelago, about £200,000. It was opened on Feb. 21st,’70, 
18,150sq.m., pop. x88,000; Solomon Islands, 6,000 and was on Nov. 3rd, ‘71, presented by Lady 
sq. m., pop. 20,000; Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land Burdett-Coutts to the City of London, who, 
(New Guinea), 70,300 sq. in., pop. 109,000.— however, gave it hack to her on Dec. 4th, '74. 
SPAIN retains but a remnant of her once vast It was closed from April ’78 to Aug. ’84, when 1 
possessions. Altogether they now amount to it was reopened, and is now said to be more 
042,434 sq.m., pop. 8,292,579, according to official flourishing. See ed. '87. 
lists —viz., African: Ceuta, Ifni, and other Commemoration, Days Of- The Black-letter 
stations in Morocco, 650 sq. m., pop. 2,476; the Saints’ Days oi the Anglican Calendar, so called 
N.W. Sahaian seaboard (1887), 75,000 sq. m.; ftom the names being printed in ordinary black 


fish-market in 


the Canary Islands (considered a province of ih« letters, and not in red, like the more important 
kingdom), 2,808 sq. m„ pop. 297,209; Fernando feasts. No special collect, epistle, and gospel 
Po, Annabon, and Corisco Islands, Elobev, are appointed. 

etc., 850 sq. m., pvp. 36,000.—West Indian; Commarcial Education. The year ’87 will 
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be lemembered as having witnessed the first 
i««teps of “ a new departure ” in the direction of 
making the national education more worthy of 
the first commercial country in the world, 
more suited to modern conditions, and at least 
as efficient as that provide^ in those foreign 
countries—especially Germany—which are suc- 
eessfully competing with British traders in 
4heir oldest markets. The commercial and 
Educational communities are at last awakened 
So the need ior immediate action, and before 
(long youths who are intended for a commercial 
career, instead of entering an office without 
even r.n elementary knowledge of trade or 
Commerce, will have an opportunity of obtain¬ 
ing that special training which is given to those 
(who are intended for the learned professions. 
Technical Education (*7.7/.)— thanks mainly to 
the City and Guilds of London Institute—has 
done, and is doing, much for our artisans and 
operatives engaged for the most part in manual 
labour. The Government of the day lias placed 
upon its legislative programme a measure for 
the purpose of giving facilities for pioviding 
Technical Instruction in Elementary Schools after 
a child has passed the sitxth standard, and it is 
quite likely that the fifth will ultimately be 
agio ' upon. But C. E., or as it has been 
called, tha “trained intelligence” of the mer¬ 
chant, the tiankcr, the manufacturer, the man- 
>. ager, the commercial traveller, and the clerk, 
Sas been comparatively neglected in this country ; 
and a young man entering a house of business, 

\ in spite of classical and mathematical efficiency 
j at school or college, finds that he has learned 
■ very little that is of practical value to him at 
1 the outset of his caieer. It is only after a 
long and sometimes expensive experience that 
j lie leahses the thousand-and-onc conditions 
that enter into the consideration of the success¬ 
ful bust recs man. In commerce, as in every¬ 
thing else, there arc things that only experience 
can teach; but it is contended that, with a 
knowledge of the objects of commerce, of the 
economic laws anil regulations which control it, 
of commercial law, of commercial geography, and 
of modern languages, a young man will at once 
be able to lake a more intelligent and therefore 
a more useful, part 111 th^- business he adopts. 
Such is the principle iccogmscd by the Germans 
and other foreignei 5 whose competition \\ c have 
experienced at home and abioa^ in recent 
years, and theie is no doubt that their educa¬ 
tional superiority has stimulated if. The Royal 
Commission on Depression of Trade (see ed. ’87) 
stated m their report: “In the matter of 
education we seem to be particularly deficient, 
as compared with some of our foreign competi¬ 
tors; and this remark applies not only to what 
is usually called technical education, but to the 
ordinary commercifl education which is re¬ 
quired in mercantile houses, and especially the 
knowledge of foreign languages.” This state¬ 
ment of the position has been generally ac¬ 
cepted. The C. E.jpovement is steadily gaining 
ground. The Chambers of Commerce have given 
a great impetus to it. An Association has been 
formed, with Loid Hartington as President 
and the support of many leading public men, 
„Pj 0mo , te the required reforms; and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 
“, ter conferring with icpresentatives of the 
Chambers of Commerce, have adopted a soheme 
nnder which certificates are granted for pro- 
ciency m commercial knowledge preparatory 
to entering upon a mercantile career. I11 


various parts of the country—and especially in 
kondon— -evening Classes have been instituted 
for imparting knowledge on commercial sub¬ 
jects, and efforts are being made to induce the, 
governors and teachers of existing schools to 
modify their curriculum with the same object 
By this raeaifc, and with the aid of the ample 
endowments already devoted to educational 
purposes in many places, it may be fairly hoped 
that the Englishman will no longer be placed at 
a disadvantage compared with his foreign rivals. 
InformatiSh regarding 0 . E. Certificates may be 
obtained of Mr. E. J, Gross, Calus College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and Sr. P. E. Satheson, New College, 
Oxford. The movement has been fully recorded 
in the Chatnb ■ r of Commerce Journal (Botolph 
House, London, E.C.). A report bas_ recently 
been published by the Foreign Office (Mis¬ 
cellaneous Senes 76) in which Mr. Grattan, 
Consul-General at Antwerp, describes the work¬ 
ing of thelnstitutSupfeiieur de Commerce (founded 
1852) at that city. The students number 150, 
many of whom come fiom foreign countries. 
The special character of the instruction is 
described a# “ practice combined with theory.” 
Among the subjects a class for the study of 
Volapi'ik ((q.v.) has been formed tentatively. 
The Yorkshire College at Leeds has also ar. 
ranged for a special curriculum for students 
intended for commercial life. The course will 
extend over a year and nine months, the entire 
cost being fzq. • 

Commercial Museums may roughly be 
divided into two classes, (1) those established 
in manufacturing countries for the exhibition 
of articles of every-day demand in foreign 
markets; and (2) those established in foreign 
countries for the exhibition of the manufactures 
of Europe and the United States. A consular 
officer living, say, in Cuba, finds the agricul- 
luial implements used in that island to be of a 
wretchedly crude ty-pe. He immediately opens 
a room, and therein exhibits specimens of light 
American ploughs and general agucultural 
machinery, sent out by the mamiiarlurci, and 
a new trade with the United Slates is thus ini¬ 
tiated. The other kind of commercial museum 
may be illustrated by a reference to that at Brus¬ 
sels. I Icrctl* Belgian cotton manufacturer will 
find samples of cotton goods used in various 
paits of the world. He will discover whether 
fora particular trade much or little “size"is 
requited, in what lengths and widths the pieces 
are usually sold, and what colours are preferred. 
Side by side with this will be found specimens 
of the cotton produced in certain little-known 
countries, anil the spinner will be able to form 
an opinion whether he could with advantage 
draw a portion of his supply of raw material 
therefrom. At the beginning of ’ 87 , when the 
question of a suitable site for the Imperial Insti¬ 
tute (q.v-) was being discussed, some amount 
ol opposition was shown to its proposed loca¬ 
tion at b. Kensington ; and this at one period 
threatened to seriously iniluence the Mansion 
House Fund for the Institute, as it was held 
in high quarters that its proper place was 
within the boundaries of the City of London. 
It was therefore proposed to invite subscrip¬ 
tions for a City Commercial Museum; but subse¬ 
quently the project became incorporated with 
the Institute, and it was officially agreed that 
*30 per cent, of the Mansion House Fund should 
be devoted to the Museum, the remainder to 
the Imperial Institute, and the Museum to be 
an integral portion of thq latter. A consider- 
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able sum has been already raised and there is 
established a special committee charged with thp 
furtherance oi the scheme. 

Commissionaires, frequently called Com¬ 
missioners, are public street messengers. The 
idea is of Parisian origin. At firgt they were 
selected from the wounded soldiers pensioned 
after the Crimean and Indian wars. They re* 
ceive their appointment from a society which 
was established by Captain Suv, E. Walter, 
K.C.B., in 1859, an d which regulates their 
charges. Then* number is now abuut 1,670. 
Office, Exchange Court, 4x9a, Strand, W.C. 

OommlsBlonerB of Sewers of the City of 

London aie appointed by the Corporation of 
London under the City of Lundon Sewers Act 
1848, as continued and amended by the Cdy of 
London Sewers Act 1851. 'Ihey exercise in 
the City of London functions in many respects 
analogous to those discharged by the Metro¬ 
politan Vestries and District Boards ( q.v .), in 
other parts of the Meli opolis. The expenses of 
the Coinmrs., so far as they aie defrayed out of 
rates, are met by a Sewers Rate and a Consoli¬ 
dated Rate made under the former of the above 
Acts; which rates are applicable to the payment, 
not only of the expenses of the Commrs., but 
also of the amounts included in the precepts of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works and the School 
Board for London. The receipts oi the Comnu s, 
(excluding loans) amounted during the yeai 
ending 29th Sept. 1885 (lot which the latest re¬ 
turns oi the Local Government Board are made 
up) to £ 598 , 821 , of which £442,088 was derived 
from rates. I’heir expenditure, so iar as it was 
not defrayed out o( loans, was £ 636 , 877 , of 
which £216,426 consisted of pajunents to the 
Metropolitan Board of Wot life and the School 
Board lor Loudon. The receipts of the Commrs. 
during the year on account of loans, excluding 
re hoi rowings, and £34,523 discount 011 issue of 
loans, amounted to £ 865 , 477 , which sum was 
received on the Consolidated Rate- account for 
the purpose of Street Improvements, The ex¬ 
penditure which was defrayed by the Commrs. 
out of loans during the year, excluding the 
renewal of loans, amounted to £ 383 , 633 , the 
whole of which was spent on Street Improve¬ 
ments, The total outstanding loans ot the 
Commrs. at the end of the year, comprising 
£ r r374>79 2 advanced by the Bank of England, 
£463,500 advanced by the Corporation of 
London, £133,750 by Insurance Societies, and 
£soo,ooo by Banking Companies, amounted to 
£ 2 , 172 , 042 . The assessable value of the City of 
London, accoiding to the Valuation Lists in 
force on the 6th April, ’ 85 , was £ 3 , 608 , 417 . 

Committees, Various Parliamentary. See 

Bills, Private ; Grand Committee; and Par¬ 
liamentary Procedure. 

Common Law. The Common Law has often 
been described as that immemorial and un¬ 
written customary law, which dictated the 
decisions of those ancient Courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, in later 
times grouped under the name of Courts of 
Common Law. In reality tlic Common Law is 
an enormous. accretion of law in the form of 
judicial decisions given by the judges of those 
courts in the course of several centuries. It is 
neither a complete nor a systematic body ot 
Ittr. It doubtless had a nucleus of primitive 
distort^ and has been modified very largely by 
legislation, in the fojm of Acts of Pai Lament. 


Its early development is obscure, but its 
characteristic principles had been elaborated* 
before the close of the fourteenth century. The 
Common Law is contrasted with (<*) the statute 
law contained in Acts of Parliament; (6) equity, 
also an accretion of judicial decisions, but 
formed by a new tribunal, which first appeared 
when the Common Law had reached its full 
growth, and which administered justice upon 
new principles ; (c) the civil law, inherited by 
modern Europe from the Roman empire, and 
never recognised as of authority in England, 
although, through the agency of the old eccle¬ 
siastical courts and courts of equity and admi¬ 
ralty, many of its provisions nave been 
gradually introduced into our law. At the 
present day the Common Law is in a state of 
rapid disintegration, owing to the following 
causes: (a) the consolidation of all the superior 
courts of justice into one Supreme Court of 
Judicatuie, and the consequent obliteration! of 
distinctive modes of procedure and distinctive 
legal habits of thought; ( 5 ) the extreme activity 
of the Legislature, whose acts embody the ideas 
of a modern society'. 

Common Prayer, Book of. For concise 

history see ed. ’87. 

Conimone, La- The revolution of that name 
in Pans, 1871, shortly after the Franco-Cernian 
war. It was entirely political, and confined to 
Paris, and propounded no new economical 
theories. It arose fiom a joint effort of many 
sections oi extreme politicians striving after 
the establishment of a democratic republic, and 
the communal (or corporate) independence of 
Paris, llie Commune was suppressed by the 
administration of M. Thiers. Communes in 
France are territorial divisions under the juris¬ 
diction of a mayor. 

Commons, House of. With certain excep¬ 
tions any male of full age may be elected to. 
represent a constituency in the House of 
Commons. English and Scotch peers are 
entirely disqualified, but lush peers may be 
icturned for any constituency in Cheat Butain. 
All English, Scotch and Irish judges’, except’ 
the Master of the Rolls in England ; clergymen 
oi the Established Church oi any of the three 
kingdoms ; Roman Catholic priests; the holders 
of various offices specially excluded by statute 
—including revenue officers, persons who have 
been .convicted of certain oflences, aliens who' 
have been naturalised (except in special cases 
where exceptions aie made), imbeciles,govern¬ 
ment contractors (except contractors for govern¬ 
ment loans), and sheriffs and returning officers 
within the constituencies for which they act— 
arc all disqualified. No candidate requires any 
property quidification, and no member receives 
any payment or allowance whatsoever from 
the country for his service*in the House or on 
any committee thereof. The Speaker ( q.v .) is 
the first to take the oath and subscribe the roll 
in anew House of Commons, and is followed 
by the other members, who come to the table 
without any ceremony, and are presented to 
him by the clerk. Members returned after a 
general election are introduced by two other 
members. The form of oath taken is as 

follows" I, -, do swear that I will be 

faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Ma¬ 
jesty Queen Victoria, her heirs and successors, 
according to law. So help me God.” Quakers, 
Moravians, Separatists, and others are per¬ 
mitted to make an affirmation to the same 
effect as the oath; and under a standing order 
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rnssed in 1880, any member returned who may 
elajm to be a person for the time being by Jaw 
^permitted to make an affirmation instead of 
fakine an oath may make such affirmation 
subject to any liability by statute. Until 1837 
the roll subscribed by members was really 
‘ a roll of paper, but since that date books have 
been used lor the purpose. A few years ago 
a valuable return was made to the House of 
L a H the members who had sat lor hundreds of 
Syears belore, and was printed and sold as a 
^parliamentary paper. A seat in the House is 
F vacated when the holder is created a peer or 
' succeeds to the peerage, by death, 01 by the 
acceptance of atiy office ol profit under the 
‘Crown; and there are also certain disabilities 
('attached to bankruptcy (see Privileges of 
>Peeks, etc,). All the principal members of the 
^Government, on accepting office, vacate their 
8 seats and are eligible for re-election; but the 
\rul/i does not apply to such offices as Secretary 

! the Treasury or other similar appointments 
iich are not held direct from the Crown ; and 
:hange from one office to another does not 
olvc going again to the constituency. In 
:oty a member cannot resign, but he can 
lept the office of honour or profit under the 
own of the stewardship of the .Chiltern 
mo, cds, or of the manors of Norlhstead, 
licit is granted to him by the Chancellor of 
1 Exchequer, and resigned immediately its 
rpose is served. (See Writs.) The Act of 
ion with Ireland increased the number of the 
nice of Commons to 658, and though it stood 
minally at this figure until the end of the 
rharnent of’80-85, the disfranchisement of 4 
istituencies returning 6 membcis, and the 


J%oi tionmcut of mcmbeis to Ireland or Wales, 
jfct met. .t.ied the number icturnable by 
Bfc otland (tom 60 to 72, Aid these 12 new seats 
nng added to the nominal number of the 
■Buse brought! it up to 670. (For list of con- 
■Bucuoies and membeis as then returned see 
Kip! iskal Elect 10 u, ’87 cd.) Tile alphabetical list 
IRh e members follows below, together With 
jHlmary of the number and political bias of the 
^Bnbeis returned by tin botougbs, counties, 
imivet sides of England, Wales, Scotland 
■JF Ireland, to the Parliaments of ’85-86 and 
Jaigiist ’86, A table is also gi'#.-ii exAibit- 
the result of the changes which the 
subsequent bye elections have made up to 
Jan. 15th, '88. A word as to the parts of the 
House which the different sections of members 
occupy may be added here. The benches arc 
fixed in two long rows, extending on either side 
from the chair to the bar, ana each row is 
divided midway by^i narrow passage known 
as the gangway. The front bench to the right 
of the chan and above the gangway is the 
Treasury Bench, and upon it sit the leader of 
“ the House and as many of his ministerial col¬ 
leagues as can find accommodation there. The 
i“ other benches on the Ministerial side are 
occupied by supporters of the Government; 

. below the gangway having been, when the 
Liberals were m power, the resort, for the 
' alkost part, of the Radical members. In the last 
parliament the Liberal Unionists sat, some 
® ove L and some below the gangway, Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir G. Trevelyan taking the 
(. latter .position, while Lord Hirtington chose a 
"j. Place immediatelv behind the Treasurv Bench. 


On the left of the chair are the Opposition 
benches, the (font of which, above the gang- 
#ay, is reserved to ex-MiuistPrs and Privy 
Councillors. Now that the Liberals are in 
opposition Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Gladstone and Sir W. Harcourt all 
sit on the frqjit bench on this side. Since 1880 
the Parnellites have always sat in opposition, 
and most of them keep below the gangway. 
The famous and now*historic Fourth Paity sat 
on the front ^ench of this quarter of the House, 
until its existence as such was terminated on 
the formation of the first Salisbury cabinet. 
By ancient custom th^ two members for the 
City of London sit on the Treasury Bench 
-on the first day of the meeting of a new Par¬ 
liament. The legislative duties of Ministers 
are familiar to roost readers, but a word or two 
concerning some of them may be said here. 
If the Secretary for War and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty are peers, the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office genei ally, and the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, have charge of the Estimates. 
The Education Estimates for England and Wales 
are introduced by the Vice-President. A goodly 
number of the Civil Service Estimates are in 
charge of that hardly worked official, the Finan¬ 
cial Secretary to the Treasury; and he is bound 
to be well up in a large mass of detail, not 
only as regards them but other parliamentary 
matters, (01 he arranges the course of Govern¬ 
ment business in the House of Commons. The 
Patronage Secretary as principal ministerial whip 
endeavours to secure a good attendance of 
members of his own side when Government 
business is being transacted, issuing on im¬ 
portant occasions summonses, which aye also 
called whips, and which, according to the 
urgency ot the case, are emphasized by three, 
four, ot five underlines. He is aided in his 
important'party duties by the Junior Lords of 
the Treasury and the holders of subordinate 
Household appointments, or some of them; 
and with their assistance, too, he tells for the 
Government in divisions (q.v.). See Parlia¬ 
ment, Speaker, Election, etc. 

Commons, Principal Officers of House of. 

Chairman of H'avsc. 'idMeans, L. If. Courtney, 
Esq., M.P.— Clerk of the House, R. F. D. Pal- 
grave, Esq., C.B.— Link Assistant, A. Milman, 
Esq.; Second Ditto, F. B. G. Jenkinson, Esq.— 
Principal Clerks „• W. A. F. Davie, Esq., Public 
Hills and Fees ; G. J. Stone, Esq., Committee 
Office; James b. Bull, Esq .,Cleik of the Jour¬ 
nals; Felix H. Webber, Esq., Private Bill 
Office. — Senior Clerks : C. E. A. Leigh, VV. 
M. Molyneux, G. Laughton, W. Gibbons, C. 
Foistcw," R. Dickinson, E. H. Ley, Esqs.— 
Assistant Cle/ks : F. St. George Tupper, W. H. 
Ley, J. H. W. Somerset, H. C. Tower, C. E. 
Frere, L. T. Le Mai chant, G. C. Giffard, A. W. 
Nicholson, E. II.Doyle, Hon. A.G.Biand,and S. 
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place immediately behind the Treasury Bench. I Bonham Carter, Esq. 


Esqs .—Tax nig Master, C. VV. Champion, Esq.— 
Ctn k to Exam inns and Taxing Master , H. C. 
Tower, Esq .—Librai ian, R. Walpole, Esq.— 
Accountant, W. O. Mayne, Esq .—Shorthand 
IVriter, W. H. G. Salter, Esq .—Secretary to 
Spcakcr.fL. Ponsonby, Esq.— Serjeant-at-Arms, 
H. D. Erskine, Esq .—Deputy Serjeant, F. R. 
Cosset, Esq .—Assistant Ser/eant, Hon. E. H. 
Lcgge.—Chaplain, Hon. and Rev. F. Byng, 
M.A.— Speaker’s Counsel, Hon. E. Chandos 
Leigh, Q.C.— Referee oj Private Bills, Alfred 
Bonham Carter, Esq. 
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COMPLETE ALPHABETICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL LIST OF_ 

Notes. - In cases when metfibers possess a double surname (e.g., Hicks-Bcach ) 
• » * Member of the 

Names when given in italics indicate those members who, though returned at the General 


Name. 


Past and Present Constituencies. Residence 4 o 

ff) 


♦Abraham. W.G.L. Rhondda '£5-86, Glamorganshire, 

Rhondda Valley D., ’86. 


♦Abraham, W . . 
♦Acland, A. H. Dyke 


♦Acland, C. T. D. . . . 

♦Addison, J. E. W. . . 

♦Agg-Gardner, J. T. . . 

♦Ainslie, W. G. 

♦Akers-Douglas, A. . . 

♦Allison, R. A. . . 
♦Allsopp, Hon. George If. 


*Allsopp, Hon, S. C. (sir C. E.Staffs.’73*80, Taunton ’82-SC, '86. I Carlton and 184a 
Lora Hindhp, Peerage), I Turf. 


Lord Hindhp, Peerage) 

♦Ambrose, W. 

Anderson, C. H. . . . 
Anstruther, H. T„ . . 
Anstruther, Lt.-Col. K. . 
• Lloyd. 

♦Asher, A. . . . . . 


♦Ashmead-Barllett, E. 

Asquith, H. II. . . 

Athcrlcy-Jones, L. A. 
Atkinson, II. J. . . 


Austin, J. 

♦Badcn-Powell, G. S. . 

*Baggatlay, E . . . . 
Bailey, Sir J. R. . . 


P. W. Limerick ’85-86 .. . . iR|o < 

G.L. Rotherham D., W.R.S., Yorks , ’85- National 1817, 
’86, ’86. Liberal. 

G.L. E. Cornwall ’82-85, N.E. Cornwall .Atbemeum 1842 
’85-’86, Launceston D., ’86. and Travcll, 

C Ashton-under-Lyne ’85-’86, '86.1858 

• ► 

C. Cheltenham '74-80, ’S5-86, 86 . . . Carlton and 1846 

• J. Carlton. 

C. N. Lonsdale D., Lane. N., ’85-S6, ’36 Carlton,Con- 1832 

stitutional. 

C. Kent E.’85,’85-86,’86.Union and 1851 

Carlton. 

I G.L. Cumberland N. rS$, ’86 ..... New Univ. 183$ 

C. Worcester’85-86,’86. Carlton. 1846 * 


. Turf. 

. C. Middlesex, Harrow D., ’85-86, ’86 . Carlton. 1832 

. G.L. Elgin and Nairn’86.Nat.Libcial. 1838 

. U.L. bt. Andrew’s Dist.’86.i4,IIobartPl. i860 

H. C. Suffolk S.E., Woodbndge D., ’86 . White’s, 1841 

Junior U.S. 

. G.L. Elgin Burghs ‘81-86, Elgin D. '86 . Reform and 1835 1 

Devonshire. ' *• 

. C. Eye ’80-85, Sheffield, Eccleshall, ’85- Carltrtn, 1849 ... 

86, 86. Empire. 

, . G.L. Fifeslnre E.D. ’86 ... . .1852 


Baird, J. G. A. 

♦Balfour, Rt, Hon. A. J. 

♦Balfour, Sir G., K.C.B. 


♦Balfour, G. W.. . . . 
♦Balfour, 1-U. Hon. J. B. 


80 j Bancs, Major G. E. 


♦Barbflfur, W. B. . . . 
♦Barclay, J. W. . , . . 
faring, Viscount . . 


. G L. Durham N.W.D ’85-86, 86 
. C. N. Line. ’85, Boston '86 . 


G.L. Yorks W.R.E., Osgoklcio ;s D., ’86. 


< C. Liverpool, Kirkdale !>., '85-S6 


C. Lambeth, Brixton I)., ’85 86 . . . United Uni- 1850 

0 versity. 

C. Herefoidshiie’65-85, Ileiefuid ’86. Carlton . . 1840 J 

C. Glasgow, Central I) , ’86.Carlton . . 1854 

C Herlfoid ’74-85, Manchester E. ’85-.1848 

86, 8o 

G.L Kincardineshire ’72-86, 86 ... . City Liberal 1809 


. . . . 1849 

Carlton, 1828 
Niitioiiaf 


Carlton . 


C. Leeds, Centra), ’85-86, 86 .... Carlton . , 1853 

G.L Clackmannan and Kinross shires Brooks’s, 1837 
’80-85, 86. Reform, 

Nat. Liberal 

C. West Ham S.D.’86 ChestnutHo., 1809 

•. Plaistow,E. 


G.L. Paisley '85-86, 86.Devonshire, 1828 \ 

City Liberal. , 

U.L. Forfarshire ’72-86, 86.Reform . . 183a 


U.L. Winchester ’80-85, Bedfordshire, N. ..... I1850 
or Biggleswade £>., ’86. 
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MEMBERS OF THE HEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

their names will be found in the following list uncler the first name, 
last Parliament. 


Election 0/1886, have since resigned, been called to the Upper House, or have died. 


Biographical. 


No, 


2 

3 


‘ Vice-Fi csident Monmouthshire and S. Wales Mining Association 


Chm. LimeiickBd. Gdns.’85-87.1.. . ... . 

2 ,s. Rt. Hon. Sir T. Dyke Acland, Bt.; E. Rugby and Ch. Ch. Ox n; Sen. Bursar Balliol C. Ox 


e. s. Rt. Hoh. Sir T. Dyke Acland, Bt.; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; J.P. Devon, Cornwall, 
and Somerset, D.L. Somerset, Sec. Bd. of Trade ’86, Dep. Warden Stanneries,. 

, s. Henry Addison, Preston; E. Erin. C. Dublin; In. Temp. ’62, Rec. of Preston 74, Q.C. ’80, 
Bencher ’83. 4 

a. James Agg-Gnrdner; E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb.; In. Temp. ’73, JiP. Glouc., Ld. 
of Manor Cheltenham. 

s. late M. Ainslie, J.P., D.L., H.E.I.C.S.; E. Sedbergh Gram. Sch.; Harrison, Amslia & 
Co., Chm. N. Lonsdale Iron and Steel Co., J.P. Lane. • 
s. late Rev. A. Akers, Mailing Abbey, Kent; E. Kton and Univ. C. Oxonj In. Temp. ’74, 
took name of Douglas ’75, Pari. Scc.Treas. ’85, ’86, J.P. Kent and Dumfries. 
s.J. '’llison, Stanwix, Carlisle; E. Rffgby & Trm. C. Camb.; J.P. Cumber)., Direc Mid. Ryr. 
3 s. late Baron Ilindlip; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb.; J.P. Staffs., Chm. Burton Sch. Bd., 
& twice Mayor of Burton, D.L^ Staffs. 

9. s. late Baron Hindlip; E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb.; D.L. Staffs., J.P. Staffs, and 
' Deibysh., Dep. Chm. G.N.R. • 

E-. Chester Sch.; Line. Inn ’59, Q.C. ’74, Bencher Mtd. Temp. ’81 .... .. 

s. Rev. R. Anderson, In. Temp. 07, Q.C. ’85. 

2 s. Sn R. Anstruther; E. Eton ; Advocate Kdinb. ’85. 

s. late Col. Lloyd-Anstruther, Hintlesham Hall, Ipswich, Rifle Brig. ’58, Ind. Mutiny med., 
Suakm med. and clasp, retired Lt.-Col., D.L., J.P. Suffolk, 
s. late Dr. Asher, Inveravon, Banffshire ; E. Edin. Utnv.; Q.C. '81, Sol. Gen. Scot. ’8 i-’ 85 
; and ’85-’86, Hon. LL.D. Aberdeen ’82, D.L. Eclui. 
s. late Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, Plymouth, Mass.; E. Ch. Ch. OxonPres. Ox. U., In. 

Temp, ’/■*, Exam. Ed. Dept. ’So, Civil Ld. Adm. ’85, re-app. '86. 
s. late J. I). Asquith, Mfcrlev, Yorks.; E. City of Ldrid Sch. and Balliol, Oxon.; B.A. 1st 
class Classics, Craven Sch. ’7+, Line. Inn ’76. 

s. late Ernest Jones, Chartist; F. Brase. C. Oxon; In. Temp. ’,-5, Author “Miner’s Manual.” 
as. late G. Atkinson, Hull, J.P. Midx., D.L., Line., J.P. & Alum. Hull, Mayor ’64-’66, 1st 
Pres. Cham. Ship. U.K., dim. Hull Banking Co., Order Red Eagle of Prussia, 
s. late J, Austin, Skelton Ho. York; E. Owens C.; J.P. W.R. Y01 ks., Former Pres. Osgold- 
cross Lib. Ass. 

s. late Prof. BadenPowelJ, ofLangton, Kent; E. Marlboro’ andftalliol C., Oxon., Chan. Engl. 
Essay Prize '76; Sec. Sir G. Bowen, Gov. Viet. '76-80, Roy. Com.oflnq. ofFir. and Adin. 
W. I. Cols. ’82, C.M.G.' 84, Sec. Sir C. Warren in Bechuanaland '85, writer on Col. subjects, 
s. Rt. Hon. Sir R. Baggallay, Ld. jjust. o)> Appeal; E Mailboio’ and Caius C., Camb.; In. 

, Temp. ’73, S.E. Cir., Sen. Coun. to P. Office at Old Bailey ; app. stip. mag. W. Ham July ’87 
e. s. late J. Bailey, M.P., of Easton Coui t, Tenbury ; E. Harrow and Ch.Ch. Oxon.; Ld. Lt. 
and Chm. Quar. Sess. Breconsh., H. Sheriff '64, J.P. & D.L. Radnorsh. & Herefordsh., 
Horn Col. 1st Vol. Batt. S. Wales Borderers. 

2 s. late W. Baird, Ehe, Fife; E. Eton and Oxon ; for. Lt. 16th Lancers, Capt. Ayrsh. Yeom. 
See biographical notice. 


4 

6 

6 

7 

5 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 

16 

17 

15 

19 

20 


23 

24 

26 

26 


£. Military Acad. Addiscombe; Madras Army Lt.-Gen. ’74, Consul Shanghai ’43-66, Madras 
Mil. Bd. ’49-’57, MIL Fin, Com. India ’59-60, Chief of Com. ’60-62, Asst. Compt.- m-Chief, 
War Dept. '68-72. 

4 s. late J. Maitland Balfour (as above); E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb., 1st class Clas.Trip. ’74, 
Asst. -Tutor, Fell.; Priv. Sec. to Rt. Hon, A. J. Balfour (brother), Pres. Loe. Govt.Bd. ’85. 

Clackmannan, E. Edin. Acad. & Univ., LL.D. Edm. and S. Andrews; 
O.G. 80, Sol.- Gen. Scotland ’80, Ld. Adv. ’8i-’8s, &’86, Memb.<ofCouncil onEduc. foi Scot¬ 
land 83, P.C. ’8n D.L. Edin. 

*• ®\ G. Dann Banes, Surv. Iron Shipbuilding to Admiralty; E, Chatham and Rochester 
v ‘ *? J gn Sch.; Founder 3rd Essex (now 1st) Artil. Vol. ’59, rta. Major ’76, Mem. W. Harr, 
nr’ tT , f lve t’mes, Alderman and JbP. West Ilam, 


l. Barbour, a Bailie of Paisley ; “E. privately; Barbour, Barclay & Co., Liverp#ol and 
lanchester, retired ’ 74 . 

■.late G. Barclay, Cults, Aberdeen; Gram. Sch. and Univ. Aberdeen; merchant; Town 
Councillor Aberdeen’62-65.’68-71. 

of Northbrook ; E. Eton ; Rifle Brig. ’70, Gren. Gds. ’76, retd. ’80, A.D.C. 
t. oi Northbrook, Gov.-Gen. India, Major 1st Hants Vol., J.P. Hants. . 


27 


29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


113 
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SI 


87 

8S 

89 

83 

41 

42 
48 
44 
48 

46 

47 

48 

49 

6a 

51 

62 

63 

64 

65 

56 

57 
63 
69 
60 

61 

62 

80 

61 

ft 

S3 


Name. 


♦Barnes, A. . . 
Barran, J. . . 
•Barrj', J. , . . 
•Bartley, G. C. T. 


•Barttelot, Sir W. B., Bart. 

•Bass, H. A. . . . . . 

*Bass, Sir M. A. (see Bai on 
Barton, Peerage). 

♦Bates, Sir E., Bart, 

•Baumann, A. A. . 

♦Beach, W. W. B. . 

•Beadel, W. J. . . 

•Beaumont, H. F. . 

Beaumont, W. B. . 

♦Beckett, E. W. . 

♦Beckett, W. . . . 

•Bective, Earl of . 

•Bentinck, Rt. Hon. G. A. 

F. Cavendish-. 

Bentinck, Lord II. C 

Bentinck, W. G. C. 

•Beresford, Lord C. 

*Bercs/ord-Hope, Rt. Hon. 
A.J. B. 

•Bethell, Commander G 

•Bickford-Smith, W, .* 

•Biddulph, M. . . . 
•Biggar, J. G. ... 
•Birkbeck, Sir E., Bart. 
Blake, J. A. ■ , , , 


t- 

<* 

a* 


U.L. 


R. 


* Blake, T. . 

♦Blane, A. ...... . 

BIutidell-Hollinshead-IlLm- 

* dcjlj Col. H. 

•Barbfrur, 1 ^ • • • * 

• u* • * • • • 


•Barclay, J.* 1 - 

BaftW-' IT - C *°- 


G.L. 

. P. 

<3 

C. 

U.L. 

G.L. 

C. 

t. 

•c. 

c. 

U.L. 

G.L. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

U.L. 

U.L. 

P. 

c. 

p. 


G.L. 

V. 

C. 


G.L. 

G.L. 

C. 

C. 


Pas»and Present Constituencies. 


E. Derbyshire ’80-85, Chesterfield 
D. ’86. ' 

Leeds yiS-’Ss, Yorks W.U.E., Otley 
D., ’86. 

Wexford ’80-86, S.D. ’86. . . , . 
Islington N.D.’85-86,’86. . , . . 


W. Sussex '60-85, Horsham D. ’85- 

86, ’86 

Tannvorth ’7S-8s,StafFordshire W.D. 

’8 ;- S6 , ’86 

Staffs. ’65-68, E. SLaffs. '68-85, Burton 
D. ’85-86, ’86. 

Plymouth ’71-74. ’80 ("unseated on 
petition), returned ’85-86, ’86. * 

Camberwell, Pcckham D. ’85-86, ’86 

N. Hants ’57-85, Andover D. ’85-86, 
’ 86 . 

Essex Mid. ’8s-86j ’86. 


Club or 
Residence. 


Yoiks W.R S. '65-74, ’85-86, Valley 

D., ’86. 

S. Northumberland '52-85, Tyneside 
D. ’86. 

Yorks. W.R., Whitby D. ’85-86, ’86 . 

E. Rctfoid ’76-80, Notts., Bassetlaw 
D., ’85-86/86. 

Westmoreland ’71-85, Kendal D. 
’85-S6, ’86. 

Taunton *59-65, Whitehaven ’65-E6, 
’ 86 . 

Norfolk N.W.D. ’86. 


Penryn and Falmouth ’86 ... . 

Waterford ’74-80, Marylebonc ’85- 
£6, E.D. ’86. 

Maidstone ’41-52. ’ 57 * 59 , Stoke ’65- 
68, Camb. Umv. ’ 63 - 86 , ’86. 

Yorks. E.R., Holderness D. '85-86, 

’ 86 . 

Cornwall, Tt uro Ds, ’85-86, '86 . . 


Herefordshire ’65-85, Herefordsh. 
S. '85-86/86. 

Cavan Co. ’74-85, Cavan W.D. ’8s-S6, 
’ 86 . 

Norfolk N. '79-85, Norfolk E. ’85-86, 

’ 86 . 

Waterford City ’57-69,Waterford Co. 
’80-84, Carlow Co. ’86 (returned 
unopposed on Mr. D. Gray elect¬ 
ing to sit for Dublin, S. Stephen’s 
Green). 

Leominster ’76-80, Forest of Dean 
’85-86, ’86. 

Armagh S.D. ’85-86, ’86. 

Lancashire S.W., Ince D., ’85-86, ’86 


Stirlingshire '80-86, ’86 
Derbyshire N.K.D. '86 
Dorsetshire E.D. ’86 . 


Surrey N.E., Wimbledon D., '85-S6, 

' 86 . 

114 


Reform . . 

Reform . . 

Bogie Ho., 
Kirkcaldy. 
S. Stephens, 
Constitu¬ 
tional. 
Carlton . . 

Reform, 

• Brooks’, s 
Reform, 
Brooks’s 
Carlton and 
Jun.Carlton. 
44,Hyde Pk. 

Sq., W. 
Carlton . . 

J. Carlton & 
S. Stephen's. 
National 
Liberal. 
Reform, 
Brooks’s. 


Carlton . . 

Carlton . . 

Carlton and 
Travellers'. 


United Ser¬ 
vice. 
Carlton, 
Marlboro’. 


Naval and 
Military, 
Yorkshire. 
Reform . 


Brooks’s and 
Reform. 


Carlton and 
Marlboro’. 


B 

M 


1823 

iSsr 

1845 

rS 42 

rS30 

1842 

1837 

1816 

1856 

1826 

1828 

1829 
1856 
1826 

1844 
iSqi 
1863 
1S54 
i8 4 £ 
182c 

1845 


1S3 

182? 

1838 

z8a( 


182; 

1855 

l0 .l 


Reform and 
Cobden. 

• • • • • 
jo, Strutton 
St., W. 


Reform . . 5 

Devonshire j 
Carlton and 1845 
Constitut’n’l. 
Union, Turf, 1848 
Wellington. 
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Biograplites. 


*, J. G. Baines, Ash gate; E. privately; Colliery proprietor, JD.L, and J.P. Derbyshire . , 

s. 1 . Barran, New Wandsworth, S.W.; Leeds merchant, twice Mayor Leeds, a former Pres. 
Leeds Chamb. Com.,-J.P. Leeds. 

i.T. Barry, Poulrane, Wexford; E. Barmow.co. Wexford; Linoleum manfr.Kirkcaldy; a 
joint founder of Home Rule Confed. ofGt. Brit., Hon, Sec. 73-76, Sen. V. Pres. '76. 

% h. late R. Bartley, Hackney; E. Univ. C. Sch. 1-ond. * fh. a d. late Sir H. Cole, K.C.B,; 
Civu Ser. Science and Art Dept. ’59-80, founder Nat. Penny Bank, w/iter on thrift and 
educ. among Poor, J.P. Midx. 

#. a. late G. Barttelot, Stopham Ho., Pulboro’.: E. Rugby; 1st R. Drag. '39, Capt. retd, 
’e?. Hon. Col. 2nd B.A.R.V. Rov. Sussex Reg. R.V., D.L. I. \ Sussex. 



on-Trent, D.L., J.P. Staffs, 
s. late J. Bates, Spring House, Halifax; E. Wakefield; E. Indiamercht. and shipowner, D.L. 

Lane., J.P. LanCf' and Hants. . 

it ,s. W. Baumann, Glasgow and Manchester; E. Wellington C. and Balliol C. Oxon.; Pres. 

Oxford IL.ln. Temp. '81, Hon. Sec. Comttee. Metrop. M.P.'s Relief of Distress in Lond. ’85. 
s. late W. Beach, formerly M. 1 J . Malmesbury; E. Eton, Cft. Ch. Oxon, B.A. '49, M.A.; 
Major Hants Yeo. Cav. ’58, J.P. Hants. 

4. late J.Beadel, Chelmsford; E. privately; Estate agent and surveyor, Pres. Surveyor's 
lnt , Chm. Auction Mart Co. * 

e. s. 11 . R. Beaumont, Newby Park, Yorks; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb; D.L. Yorks. 

W.R..J.P. VV. & N.R. Yorks.jJ.P. Lincolnsh., Hon. Col. D. of Wellington’s W.R. Regt.V. 
s. late T. W. Beaumont, M.P.; E. Harrow and Tnn. C., Camb.; D.L. Northumb., J.P. 

W.R. Yorks., Durham & Northumb.; mine proprietor. , * 

e. s. W. Beckett Denison, Nun Appleton, g.s. late Sir E. Beckett, resumed his surname ’86; 
E. Eton & Camb ; Banker, Leeds 

2 s, late Sir E. Beckett; E. Rugby and Tiin.Coll.Camb.; Banker (Beckett & Co.) Yorks, and 
Notts.,Pres. Eng. Country Bankers’ Assn., D.L., J.P, W.R. Yorks, Capt. Yorks Hussars. 
e. s. Marquis of Headlbrt; E. Ch. Ch. Oxon ; Sue. to rep. of Westmoreland on his father’s 
access, to the Peerage ’70, HighShenff '68, Capt. Westmoreland R.V. and Yeo. 
s. Maj.-Gen. Ld. Fred. Benlinck, C.B.; E. Westmm. Sch. and Trm. C. Camb., M.A. ’47 ; 

Line. Inn ’46, Pari. Sec. B. of Trade ’74-75, Judge Adv. Gen. ’75-80. 
h.-b. and heir app. D. of P01 tland; E. Eton, Ch, Cli. Oxon; Lieut. 3rd Batt. Derbysh. Rcgt. 
(Sherwood forester*). 

c. s. Rt. Hon.G. A. F. Cavendish Bentinck, Branksea Is., Poole ; E. Harrow and Camb, ; 
J.P. Dorset, formerly Capt. Dorset Militia. 

See biographical notice ..... 


Died Oct. 10th,’87. See Obituary... 

s. late W. J. Bethel!, Rhjp, Holderncss; E. Gosport Nav. Sch?and H.M.S. Britannia; Lt. 
Challenge ’72-76, IVatnor '77-78, Alert ’78-80, Minotaur ’80-84, Com. '84. Khedive bronze 
star, Egypt, medal. • 

r. s. late G. Smith, LL.D., Camborne; assumed name of Bickford by r'oy. licence ; E. Saltash, 
Plvmouth; Patent safety fuse nuuitr., J.P. Cornwall, Vice-Pres. Truro Wesleyan C., 
\ F.R.A.S., F.R.H.S., formerly Capt. 15th Cornwall Vol. 

Biddulph, Ledbury ; E. Harrow; Cocks, Biddulph & Co., Director Economic Life 
2 *n., D.L., J.P. Herefordsh. 

Jt Biggar, Belfast; E. Belfast Acad.; I’rovis. merch , Memb. Town Counc. Belfast, Chm. 
Belfast Water Cominrs. ’69-72. 

Inter- 


69-72, 

s. H. Birkbeck, Keswick House, Norwich; D.L., J.P. Norfolk, Originator and Chm 
nut. Fisheries Exbib., Chm. Royal Nat. Lifeboat Inst., Bart. Feb, ’86. 
s. late A. Blake, Waterford ; E. S. John’s C.; Waterford Royal C., Pau; m. ’75, d. N. Mahon 
Power, Esq., M.P. co. Waterford; ob. May 22nd, '87. See Obituary. 


a. late W. Blake, Ross; formerly acct. and estate agent, retired, Chm. Ross Sch. Bd. ’73-86, 
local philanthiopist.; resigned July ’87. 

E. Christ. Bros. Green Park; Agent Cath. Registn. Assn. ’76, Pres. Pris. Aid Soc. . . . 
( ’" s -R- B. Blundell-Hollinshead-Blundell, Deybrook, L’pool; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon; 
Rifle Brig, ’55, seryed Crimea, Egypt ’84-85, Assist. Adj. Genl. Home Dist, ’77 82, Col. h.p. 
Gren. Gds., D.L. Lancs., owner Pemberton Colliery. * 

Formerly .Glasgow merch. and Pres. Glasgow Cham, of Commerce, Chm. Caledon. Ry. 

Member Town Counc. Windsor, Chm. various cSmpanies.» 

a s.Rev.N, Bond, Wareham; E. Qriei, Oxon ; D.L., J.P. Dorset, formy. 2nd Lt Q. O. Dorset 
1 eo. 67-’8 o . 

Bonsor, Kingswood Warren, Surrey; E. Eton; Partner Cumber® Co., brewers, 
Direct. Bank of Eng., Gov. Christ's Hospital. 

UK 


No. 

8ft 

35 

30 

87 

SB 

SB 

40 

ftl 

42 

43 

44 
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48 
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4B 
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52 

53 

64 

65 

68 

57 

68 
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65 
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No. 

Name. 

Party. 

Past?and Present Constituencies. 

Club or 
Residence. 

Born, 

es 

•Roord, T. W. 

_c. 

Greenwich’73-86, ’86. 

Carlton . . 

1C38 

69 

Boilase, W. C. . 

*G.L., 

K. Cornwall '80-85, S. Austell ’S5-86, 
'86. 

Windham . 

1848 

70 

•Borthwick, Sir Alger,, Bt. 

t C. 

Kensington S.D. '85-S6, ’86 ... . 

Carlton and 
S. lames’s. 

1830 

71 

* Bourke , Rt. Hon. R. (see Ld. 
Connemara, Peerage .j 

c* 

King’s Lynn ’ 63 - 86 , ’86. 

Carlton . . 

1S27 

78 

•Bradlaugli, <J. 

G.L. 

Northampton ’80-81, 'Sz, ’84 (validity 
of election contested re idlirina- 
mation; admitted to House’86), ’So. 



78 

•Bridgeman, Lieut. - Col. 
Hon. F. C. 

C. 

Bolton 'S5-86, '86. 

Cailton and 
^Guards’. 

1846 

74 

*§Bright, Jacob. 

G.L. 

Manchester ’67-68, ’ 63 - 74 , ’76-85, 

S.W.D. ’86. 

Reform and 
Nat. Lib. 

1 Sat 

75 

•liiigbt, Rt, Hon. J, . . . 

U.L. 

Durham ’43-47, Manchester ’47-’57, 
Birmingham ’57-’S5, Central D., 
’S5-E6, ’86. 

Reionn and 
Athenaeum. 

i8tr 

76 1 

•Bright, W. L. 

ti.L. 

Stoke-on-Trent '85-86, '86 .... 

Reform. 

1851 

77 , 

•Biistowe, T. L. 

C. 

Lambeth, Norwood L)., ’85-86, '86 . 

Carlton . . 

1833 

78 

•Broadhurst, II . 

G.L. 

Stoke-on-Trent '&0-85, Birmingham, 
Bordesley D., ’85-80, Nottingham 

Reform, 
Nat. Ljbmal. 

! 

1G40 

79 

•Brodiick, lion. W. St. J. F. 

C. 

West Surrey ’80-85, Guildford D., 
'85-86, Surrey S. W., Guildford D., 
’86 (unopposed ;. 

Carlton a.id 
White's. 

1856 

SO 

Bromlev-Davenport, W. . 

C. 

Cheshire, Macclesfield D., '86 . . . 

Carlton . . 

1863 

81 

•Brookfield, A. W. . . . . 

C. 

Sussex E., Rye D., ’85-8C, ’86 . . . 

Cailton . . 

1853 

82 

•Biooks, Sir W. C., Bart. . 

c. 

E. Cheshire ’69-85, Cheshire, Al- 
; trmcham D., ’86 (on d. Mr. J. 
j Brooks, M.P., March ’86). 

Carlton . . 

1819 

83 

♦Brown, A. H . 


Wenlock '68-85, Shropshire Mid ’85- 
&86, ’86 (unop.). 

Sfowick Buighs ’86. 

Reform, 
Nat. Liberal. 1 

1S44 

84 

Brown, A. L .. 


Nat. Liberal.' 

1851 

85 

Bruce, Lord H. A. B. . i'j 

3 gH 

■Tilts N.>V., Chippenham D., '86. . 

Carlton . . 

1842 

86 

•Bruce, Hon. R. P. . 

Fifeshire 'So-85, Fifesh. W, ’85-86, ’86 

New Univ. . 

1851 

87 

‘Bryce, J. 

JsjlgSt. 1 

w 

(ud6p.L 

Tower Hamlets ’80-85, ’85-86, Aber¬ 
deen S.D. '86 (unop.). 

Athenaeum . 

1838 

88 

•Buchanan, T. R. . . . . 

U.L. 

Edinburgh •'81-85, Fdin. W.D. ’85- 

86, ’86. • j. 

Westminster ’85-86,86 (nnop.) . . 

Reform and 
Nat. Lib. 

1829 

89 

•Burdett-Coutts, W. L. 
A. B. 

c. 

Carlton . . 

l8 5 T 

90 

•Burgliley, Lord .... 

c. 

Northamptonshire ’77-85, N.D. ’85- 
86, ’86 (unop.). 

Morpeth 74-86, ’86 (unop.) .... 

Carlton , . 

1 

l 85 |I 

91 

•Burt, T. 

G.L. 

Reform . . 

1839 

92 

Buxton, S. C. 

G.L. 

Peterborough ’83-85, Tower Ham¬ 
lets, Poplar D., ’86. 

C 

Brooks’s and 
National 
Liberal. 

185:1 

, 03 

Byrne, G. M. ..... 

P. 

Wexford Co. ’80-83, Wicklow W.D. 
85-86, ’86. 


1829 

94 

Caine, W. S. 

U.L. 

Scai-bo rough ’80-85, Barrow-in-Fur- 
uess, Apiil ’86. 

Devonshire, 

National 

Liberal. 

1843 

95 

Caldwell, J. 

U.L. 

Glasgow, S. Rollox D., ’86. . . . 

National 

Liberal. 

*839 

96 

•Cameron, Dr. C. 

G.L. 

Glasgow '74-85, College D. ‘85-86, ’86 

Reform and 
National 
Liberal. 

1841 

97 

♦Cameron, J. Macdonald . 

G.L. 

Wicltf Burghs ’85-86, ’86. 

j/ 

Devonshire, 
Nat. Liberal 

1847 

98 

*1. 4L 

♦Campbell, Col. Sir A. C. . 

i 

8 

C. 

Renfrewsh. ’73-74,W.D. '85-86, ’86 . 

1x6 

Carlton . . 

XB37 


1x6 
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Biographical. 



J. Boord, J.P., Uxbridge; E Harrow and Germany; partner Boord & Son, distillers . SI 

s. late S. Borlase, D.L., J.P. Castle Horncck, g.s. Dr. Borlase, disting, antiquarian; E. SB 

Winchester & Trin. C., Camb., M.A. ’73; Pres. R. Inst. Cornwall ’68-70, F. S. Ant., Pari. 

See. Local Govt. Bd. ’86 {vice Mr. Jesse Collings resig.), antjq. author; resigned May ’87. 
s. late P. Boithwick, M.P. j E. King's C. Sch.; Prop. Morning Post, Pres. Newspaper 70 
Press Fund, and Nat. Assn. Journalists; created a Bart. ’8§. 

3 s. $th E. Mayo: E. Trin. C., Dub.; m. Lady Susan Georgiana, e.d. 1st M. Dalhousie; In. 71 

Temp. ’52, Lt. S, Midx. Vol. ’6o, U. Sec. For. Affairs ’74-’eb and ’86, Gov. Madras Sept. ’86. 
s. C. Bradlnugh ; E. National Sch. Hackney ; commercial life, army ’50-53, solicitor’s clerk, 79 
freethought writer and publisher, prop. The {National Reformer, Pres. Nat. Secularist Soc. 


2s. and Earl of Bradford; E. Harrow; Scots Gds. ’65, Lt. and Capt. ’69, A.D.C. H.S.H. 
Prince Ed. of Saxe Weimar ’75-76, Lt.-Col. ’77, served in Soudan; attached to Ld.Rosslyn’s 
Spec. Emb. tef Madrid ’78. 

s. Ifltte J. Bright, Rochdale, b Rt. Hon. J. Bright; E. Friends’ Sch. York ....... 


See special biographical notice 


71 


2 s. Rt. Hon. J. Bright; E. Tottenham & Lond. Univ.; fornjly. coll, agent and shipbroker. 76 
s. J. S. Bristowe, M.R.C.S., Camberwell: iormerly Capt. 1st Surrey Rides, Bnstowe 77 

Bros., Stock Exch,, Mem. Conitte. Stock Exch. ’68-77. 

$. late Mr. T. Broadhurst, LitUemor^ Oxon ; formerly stonemason, mem. Pari. Committee. 78 
Trade Union Cong. ’72, Sec. Tiade Union Cong. ‘76-86, Under Sec. Home Dept. ’86. 

p. s. V. M?ddleton ; E. Eton & Balliol C. Oxon., M.A. ’82; in Lady Hilda C., 3 d. E. Wemyss 71 
’So; Roy. Conimr. on Irish Prisons '84, D.L., J.P. Sui 1 ey, Finan. Sec. Wai Office *86. 

e. s. late W. Bromley-Davenport; E. F.ton and Balliol C. Oxon ; J.P. Cheshire. 80 

e. s. Rev. Canon Biookfield, Chap, to Queen ; E. Rugby and Jesus C. Camb., 13th Hussars 81 
7;, retired ’80, J.P. Sussex, Com jst Cinque Ports R.Y. 
s. lateS. Brooks, banker; L. Rugby and S. John's C. Camb ; In. Temp. ’48, nract. N. Cire., 83 
partner Cunlitlcs, Biooks & Co., bankers, D.L. Lane., J.P. Lane., Cliesh., Manch., Bt. ’86. 

s. A. Brown, Beilby Grange, Yorks.; fonneily Cornet 5th Drag. Gds., Col. isl Lane. Artil, 83 
Vol.. J.P. Lane. 

s. W’. Brown, Galashiels ; Scottish tweed manufacturer. 84 

3 5. 3rd Marq. of Ailesl^iiy ; Army ’60, retd. ’7 f\ Capt. High. Bord. Mil. ’76, Capt. 3rd Batt. 85 

D. of Edinburgh's Regt. ’82. . 

2 s. 8th E. of Elgin ; E. Eton & Balliol C. Oxon ; Scottish bar ’79, Capt. Fifeshire Mil. Art. 86 
’77-80, D.L., J.P. Fifeshire. 

s. I. Bryce, LL.D , F G.S., of Glasgow, the eminent geologist and author; E. Glasgow and 87 
Tun. C. Oxon (B.A. double first '62); (haven and vinerian Scholar, Fellow Oriel C. ’62, 

Line. Inn '67, Regius Prof. Civil Law Oxon ’70, Hon. LL.D. Edin. '84, Glasgow '86, Sec. 

State Foreign Aflairs ’£6; author of “ Holy Roman Empire*” etc. 

E. Balliol C. Oxon (B.A. 1st class ’70); Stanhope prize ’68, Fellow All Souls’ ’71, In. Temp. ’73. 88 

s. late E. Bartlett, Plymouth, m. Saronerfs Burdett-Coutts ’81, and assumed her name: E. 89 

Ivcble C. Oxon, M.A. ’76; Sch. Keble Coll., Sped, Cominr. 111 Turkey Baroness Buraett- 
Coutts’ Tuikish Comp. Fund ’77, Order of Medjidic '78, proptr. of Columbia Maiket. 
e. s. 3rd M. Exeter; E. Eton; Lt. and Capt. Gren. Gds. 70, retd. ’77, Mai. Northampton- 80 
shire and Rutlandshire Militia; Parliamentary Groom in Waiting since r 86. 
s, Peter Burt, miner; Miner, Sec. Northumberland Miners’ Union '65. 91 

.s. C, Buxton, M.P. E. Surrey ; E. Clifton & Trin. C. Camb.; m. a d. Sir J. Lubbock, Bart.; 83 

Memb. Lond. Sch. Bd. ’76, lion. Sec. Tukc lush Emig. Fund ’82, author and editor on 
political questions. 

2 s. late J. Byrne, Ballybrack, co. Dublin; E. Leopardstown C.; Surveyor Bd. Trade 93 
Liverpool and Oificer Customs ’56; G. M. Byrne & Co., brokers. 
e. s. late N, Caine, J.P. Broughton-in-FurneSs, in. Alice, d. late Rev. II. S. Brown ; formly. 94 
iron mer. Liverpool, J.P. N.R. Yoiks, Dir. Hodbarrow Mining Co., Civil Ld. Admiralty 
’84-85, Union Liberal Whip. 

s. h. Caldwell, Glasgow; E. Glasgow and Ediri. Univ.; Memb. Fac, Procure, Glasgow ’64, 95 

Law Lect, Mech. Inst., retd., Memb. General Council Glasgow Univ. 
s. late J. Cameron. Glasgow and Dublin, newspaper proprietor ; E. 5 . Andrews & Trin. C. 96 

Dub., B.A. '62 (hons.), M.A. ’65; Paris, Berlin, Vienna; M.D, ’65 ayd LL.D.'71 Dub., 

Ed. A\ Brit.Daily Mail '64-74, Pres. (HealthSect.)Social Sc. Cong. ’81, advocated 6 J. teleg. 
and iutr. several important parlt. measures, propr. Glasgow Dally Mai! and Weekly Mail. 
s. late M.L. Cameron, Saltburn, Scot.; E. Roy. Sch. Mines, Lond. j Instr Chem. Res. Lab. 97 
R. Sch.Min. ’74-70, min. expert, metal., auth. nrining & scient. subjects, F.G S , F.C.S V etc. 
s. late A. Douglas, Maine (assd. name and arms of CampbeH’sS) ; served 111 Scots Gds.Crimea, 91 
medal and clasp (Eng., Turk.), Canada, V.-Lt. and Convenor Renfrewsh., Col. 1st Batt. 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, Grand Master Mason of Scot. ’84, Bart. ’8o. 
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Past and Present Constituencies. 


♦Campbell, Sir G.G.L. Kirkcaldy Burghs 75-86, ’86 


♦Campbell, H. 
♦Campbell, J. A. 


♦Campbell, R. F. F. 


♦Campbell-Bannerman, Rt 
Hon. II. 


♦Carew, J. L. 


Cavan, Earl of (see Ril- 
coursie, Lord). 
♦Cavendish, Lord E. . . . 

♦Chamberlain, Rt. Hon. J. 

♦Chamberlain, R. 

♦Chance, P. A. 

♦Channing, F. A. . . . . 

♦Chaplin, Rt. Hon. H. . , 

♦Charrington, S. 

♦Childers, Rt. Hon. Hugh 
C. E. 

♦Churchill, Rt. Hon. Lord 
R. 1 - 1 . S. 

♦Clancy, J. J. 

♦Clark, Dr. G. B. 

♦Clarke, Sir Edward . . . 

♦Cobb, H. P. 

Cochrane-Baillie, lion. W. 


P. Fermanagh S.D. '85-86, '86. . , . 
C, Glasgow and Aberdeen Univ. '80-S6, 
6 ’16 (,unop.). 

U.^. Ayr Burghs’80-86, *66. . . .. . 


G.Li Stirling Burghs ’68-86, ’86 ... . 
P. Kildare N.D. '85-86, '86 (unop.) . . 


U.L. N.E. Sussex ’65-68, Derbyshire ’80- 
85, VV. D. ’85-86, '86 (unop ) 

UX, Birmingham '76-85, W.D. 85-86, ’86 

(uirjp.). 

U.L. Islington W. ’85-86, 86. 

P, Kilkenny S.D. ’85-86, '86 (unop.). . 
G.L. Northamptonshiie E.D. '85-86, '86 . 

C. Mid Lincolnshire ’68-’85,'Sleaford D. 
’S5-S6, ’86 (unop.). 

C. Tower Ham., Milo End D , ’85-P6, '86 
G.L. Pontefract ’60-85, Edinburgh S.D. ’86 
(Jan. Sir J. Ilainson dec.). 

C. Woodstock ’74-S5, Paddington S.D. 

’85-S6, ’86. 

P. Dublin Co. N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). . 


Cailhness-shire ’85-86, ’86 . . -. . 

Southwark Feb. to Apr. ’8o, Ply¬ 
mouth ’80-86, ’86. 

VVanvickshire, Rugby D., ’S5-86, ’£6. 
5 . Pancras N.D. ’86. 


Club or 
Residence. 


Athenaeum, 1824 
Brooks’S, 
Relorm. 

.i860 

Carlton . . 1825 

Jun. United 1831 
Service. 

Brooks’s, 1836 
Reform, 
Devonshire. 
Grafton . . 1853 


Devonshire , 1^38 

Athenaeum, 1836 
Devonshire. 
Devonshire, 1S40 
Nat. Liberal. 
i2,Westmore-1857 
land St, Dub. 

Reform, 1841 
Nat. Liberal, 

New Univ. 

Carlton 1840 
White’s, etc. 

Conservative 1818 
Nat. Liberal, 1S27 
Brooks’s. 

Carlton . . 1849 

Drumcondra, 1847 
Dublin, 

Nat. Liberal. 1846 

Carlton. 1841 

Reform, 1835 
Nat, Libeial. 



♦Coddington. W. 
Coghili, D. II. . 
♦Cohen, A. . . 


Blackburn ’80-86, ’86. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme ’86 . . . 
Southwark ’80-85, W.D. ’S5-E6, ’86 


*Co/tcn, L, L .C. Paddington N.D. ’85-86. ’86 . . . . 

Coleridge, Hon. B. J. S. . G.L, Sheffield, Atterclifie I) , ’85-86, ’86 . 


Carlton. 1830 
U. llniv. 1855 
Re-form, 1830 
Devonshire, 

C. Lib. 

t- v 1833 

Devonshire 1851 


124 »Collings, J. 


Ipswich ‘80-85 (re-elec. ’85, unseated 
on petition Feb. ’86;, Birmingham 


126 *Colman, J, J. 


Bordesley D., ’86. 
Norwich ’71-86, ’86 . 


1*8 Colomb, Capt. J. C. R. . . 

ITt *Commerell. Vicc-Adm. Sir 
J. E., G.C.B. 

128 *Coinmins, Dr. A. 

189 ♦Compton, F. ..... 

150 *Condon, T. J. ■*.... I 

1 5 1 ’Connolly, L... 

ISO *Conway, M. 

183 *Conybeare, C. A. V.. . , ! 


Tower Hamlets,Bow&BromleyD.,’86 

Southampton ’85-86, ’86. 

Roscommon S.D, ’85-86, ’86. . . . 

S. Hants ’80-85, New Forest D. ’85-86, 
’86 (unop.). 

Tipperary E.D. ’85-86, ’86 (tmop.) . 
Longford N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 
Leitrim N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . 
Cornwall N.W., Camborne D. '85-86, 
’ 86 . 


National 1831 
Liberal. 

Reform, 1830 
Devonshire. 


Carlton 


Carlton . . 1824 

, # • » , 1850 
. ... 1833 

.... 1844 

Nat.Lib. and 1853 
Savile. 



























HAZELL*S ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA, 1088* 


[Com 




Biographical, 


t. s. Sir G. Campbell) Edenwood, Fifesh, ; E. S. Andrews, Haileyburyt Commr. Cis-Sutlcj 
" ~ ~ m-OrissaFa 


Pi ov,,Judic.Comm. Oude,Judge H. Ct. Calcutta, Pres. Comm.Orissa Fam.’66, Chief Cotnmr 
(pro tcm.) Cent. Prov., Lt.-Gov. Bengal ’71-75, D.L. B’lfe, polif. writer, K.C.S.I., D.C.L. 

Private sec. Mr. Parnell.,... 

e. s. late Sir J. Campbell, Glasgow; E. HighSch., Glasg. Univ; J.P. Lanarksh. and Forfarsh. 

Memb. Scot. Univ. Com. ’76, & Educ. Endow. Com.(Scot.) ' 4 a, Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), 
e. s. late J. Campbell, Craigie; E. Rugby; Staff Ind. JVIut., V.-Lt., J,P. Ayrsh., Lt.-CoL 
" Ayrsh. Yeo. Cav. • 

a s. late Sir J. Campbell, assd. mat, uncle’s name Banncrman ’72; E, Glasg. Univ., Trin. C. 
Camb., B.A. ’58, M.A. 61; Finan. Sec. War Office Nov. 'yx to Feb. '74, April ’8o to May ’82, 
Sec. Adm. May ’82 toOet. ’84, Chief Sec. Irel. Oct. '84-85, See. War Feb. ^6. 
s, late L. Carew, Kildangan, co. Meath; E. St. Stanislaus C. djnd Trin. C, Dub.; Line. 
Inn ’78, an equity draftsman and conveyancer. 


No. 


100 

101 

108 

103 

100 


> 3 s, 7th Duke of Devonshire; E. Trin. C., Camb.; Army’, retd. ’65, priv. sec. Earl Spencer 
r (L.-Lt. Ireland) ’73-74, D.L., J.P. Derbysh., Lt.- Col. 3rd Batt. Derbysh. Regt. 

See special biographical notice... 

b. Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain; E. Univ. C. Sch. Lond.; formerly brass-founder, Birmingham, 
Mayor ’79,’81, J.P. Warwicksh. and'Birmingham. 

2 s. late A. G, Chance, Dub.; E. Cath. Univ. frel.; Solicitor ’8a. . ... 

iV » 9 

s. late Rev. W. H. Channing,L'pool and Kensington, g.n. Dr. Charming, author and divine ; 
E. 1 ’poq} and Univ. C. Oxon; Hon. Class. & Math., Chanc. Prize Eng. Essay, Arnold 
Hist. Essay, Fellow, Lect., Tutor Univ. Coll., Line. Inn. 

2 s. late Rev. H., «. C., Chaplin, Blankney Ho. (sue. to his estates); E. Harrow and Ch. 
Ch.Oxon; m. ’76, Lady Florence, d. 3rd D, of Sutherland (ob. ’81); Qrfnc. Duchy Lane. 
June to Dec. ’85, D.L., |.P. Line. 

s. late N. Charrington; E. Eton ; Charrington, Head & Co., brewers. 

s. late Rev. E. Childers, Cautley, Yorks; E. Trin. C. Camb. ; 14th Sen. Opt., B.A. ’50, M.A. 
’57; Memb. Gov. Victoria ’51-57, Ld. Ad. '64-5, Fin. Sec. to 1 re.is. '05-6, First Ld, Ad. ’68-7r, 
Chanc. Duchy Lane* ’72-73, Sec. for War ’80-82, Chanc, Excheq. ’82-85, Home Sec. ’86. 

See special biographical notice ..... 


105 

106 
107 

10a 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 


s. W. Clancy, Curragh Lodge, Claregalway; E. C. Immac. Cone., Quin, co. Galway; for¬ 
merly Class. Master Holy Cross Seminary, Tralee, barrister. 

3 s. late W. Clark, G lift cow; E. Glasgow and Edm. Univs., King's C. Loud,; M.D., F. & 
L.K.C.S. Edin., Consul-Gen. S. African Repub., Q-ofters’ candidate '86. 
e. s. J. C. Clarke, Moorgate St.; E. Edmonton, City Commrl. Sch.; lion. F. King’s C. Lond., 
Tancred Law Stud. ’61-67, Line Inn ’64, Q.C. ‘So, Bencher 'S3, Sol.-Gen. ’S5-6, re-app. ’86. 
s. late T. R. Cobb, Banbury ; E. Univ. C. Loud., B A. hon. ’56; Sohcitor '66, Cobb & Son, 
bankers, Banbury. 

s. Ld. Lamington; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon; Lanarksh. Yeo. Cav., Asst. Sec. Ld. Salis¬ 
bury ’85 : travelled in Armenia and Circassia. • 

e. s. late w. D. Coddington; Mayor Blackburn ’74-75, D.L., J.P. Lane., Coddington & Sons. 

2 s. H. Coghill, J.P. Staff.; E. Chelt. & Corp. Ch. Ox., M.A.: In. Temp. ’79. Oxford Circuit, 
s. late B. Colien, g.n. late Sir Mo As Morftefiore; E. Univ. Coll. Sch. and Magd. C. Camb., 
5U1 Wrang, ’53; Hon. F. Magd C, In. Temp. '57, Bencher, Jun. Counsel Great Brit., 
Alabama Arbtr.Geneva ’72, Q.C,, Jiiage Cinq. Ports 74, Standing Counsel Camb.Univ. ’76. 

s. late L. Cohen, Gloucester Place, W., d. June 26th, ’87: see Obituary .. . 

e. s. Ld. Coleridge, Ld. Chief Justice England ; E. Eton and Trin. C. Oxon.; tn, Mary A., d. 
Dr. Mackarness, Bp, Oxford '76; Mid. Temp. ’77, West. Cir., Sec. R. Com. Corrupt Pract. 
Chester ’80, successfully def. Adams v. Coleridge Nov. '86, Jun. Coun. toP.O., West. Cir. '84. 
s. T. Collings, Littleham, Exmouth; J.P. B’ham, Mayor 78-79, Hon. Sec Nat. Educ. Leag., 
formly, Pres. Nat-Lib. Fed., Pari. Sec. Local Gov. Bd. ’86, mover Small Holdings Resol. 
which caused defeat of Lord Salisbury’s Admin. Jan. ’86. 
s. late J, Colman, Stoke Holy Cross, Norfolk; D.L. Norfolk, J.P. Norfolk and Suffolk, 
J.P., Sheriff’62-63, and Mayor ’67-68 Norwich, 
s.lati Lt.-Gen. G. T. Colomb; E. Royal Naval C.; R.M.A. *54-69, J.P. co. Kerry, a founder 
oflmp. Fed. League. 

s. late J. CommereTl, Stroud Park, Horsham; R.N. ’43, V.C., C.B. ‘66, C.B. (mil.) ’7°, K.C.B. 

’74, Jun. Ld. Adm. ’79, Com.-in-chief American and W.I. Station ’82. 
s. J. Commins, Ballybeg, co. Carlow; E. Q. C. Cork and Queen’s Univ. Irel. j M.A. Queen’s 
Univ., LL.D. Lond., Line. Inn ’6o, N. Cfr, 

6 s. late H. Combe Compton, Minsted Manor, Hants; E. Merton C. Oxon; F. All Souls’ ’46, 
Line. Inn and Mid. Temp. '50, J.P. Hants. 

Town Cdffitnr., Poor l*aw Guardian, Clonmel. .... 

s. O. Connolly, tenant farmer, Hazlehatch, co. Dublin; memb. City Council ’75-86 . . . 
E. S. Mark's Training C. Hammersmith; Pres. Blackburn Branch Imp. National League . 
s. late J. C. Conybeare, S. Leonard’s Green, Ingatcstone; E.Tonbridge and Ch. Ch. Oxon, I 
B.A. ’76; Gray’s Inn '81, S.E. Cir., Hon. Sec. Social and Political Educ. League. I 


114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 


122 

123 

124 

125 

126 


127 

123 

123 

130 

131 
133 
138 


i 

F. 


119 
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No. 

Name. 

S 

C 3 

PH 

Past^and Present Constituencies. 

Club or 
Residence. 

Born 

m 

•Cooke, C. W. R. 

c. 

Newington W.D. ’83-86, ’86. . . . 

S. Stephen's ; 

1841 




and Consti- 






tutional. 


135 

*Coof>e, O. E. . . . . • 

c. 

Yarmouth ’47-48, Middlesex ’74-83, 
Brentford 1). ’85-86, '86. 

Co. Wicklow ’80-85, E. Wicklow 
’85-86, '86. 

* • • * 

S. Stephen’s 

1848 

136 

•Corbet, W. J. 

«p. 

u.t. 

1825 

Gieen, Dub. 

137 

•Coibett, A. C. 

Glasgow, Tradeston D., ’85-86, ’86 . 

Nat. Lib. . 

1856 

138 

•Corbett, J. • 

U.L. 

Di oit wich ’74-85,Mid Worcestershire 
’85-86, ’86. 

Reform and 11817 


Gresham. 


12& 

•Corry, Sir J. P., Bart. . . 

c. 

Belfast '74-85, Armagh Mid ’36 (Feb. 

Pi of, McKnne dec.). 

Bnstol E.D. ’85-86, ’86 ..... 

Carlton and 
S.Stephen's. 

1826 

140 

•Cossham, H. ..... 

G.L. 

Relorm and 
'Nat. Lib. 

1824 

141 

•Cotton, Capt. E. T. D’A. . 

c. 

Cheshire, Wirral D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Jun. United , 

1847 



Service. | 


142 

•Courtney, L. 

U.L. 

Liskcaid ’76-85, Cornwall, Bodmin, 

Reform and 

1832 



’S5-86, 86. , 

Nat. Lib. i 


143 

•Cox, T. R. 

P. 

Claie E.D. '85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . . 
Norfolk N.D. ’8s-S6, ’86 ...... 

Nat. Lib. '1852 

144 

•Cozcns-llardy, II. H. . . 

C-.L. 

Savile and 

1B38 



Reform. 


145 

Craig, I. 

GL. 

Newcastle-on-Tvne ’86. 

Nat. Lib. 

— 

140 

•Cranborne, Viscount J. E. 

C. 

Lancashire N,E.„Darwen D., ’85-86, 

Caillon, 

1861 


H. G. C. 


’86. 

Bachelors’. 


147 

•Craven, J. .. 

G.L. 

Yorks. W.R.N., Shipley D., ’85-86, 

National 

1825 



’86 (unop.). 

Liberal. 


148 

•Crawford, D. 

G.L. 

Lanarksh. N.E.D.’85-86,’86 . . . 

Oxford and 

1837 




Cambridge. 

149 

•Crawford, W. ..... 

G.L. 

Durham, Mid D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 
Shoreditch, HaggcrstonD., 85-86, ’86 

Nat. Lib. 

1833 

150 

•Cremer, W. R.. . . . . 

G.L. 


1828 

151 

•Crilly, Daniel. 

P. 

Mayo N.D. ’85-86, '86 (unop.) . , . 
Preston ’57-’62, S.W. Lane. ’68-85, 

Cath. Dub. 

1857 

1S2 

•Cross, Sir J\. A. (sec Visct. 

C. 

■ ■ • • 

1823 


Cross, Peerage). 


Newton D. ’85-S6, ’86 


153 

•Crossley, E. ..... . 

G.L. 

Yorks W.R.N., Sovverby D., ’85-86, 

National 

1841 



’86 (unop.). ^ 

Liberal. 


154 

•Crossley, Sir S., Bart. . . 

U.L. 

SulTolk S„ Lowestoft D., ’85-86, ’86 

Reform . . 

1857 



(unop.). 

Unit. Scrv., 


155 

*Crossman,Maj.-Gcn. Sir VV. 

U.L. 

Portsmouth '85-S6, ’86. 

1S30 



National 

Liberal. 




156 

•Cubitt, Rt. Hon. G. . . . 

C. 

W. Surrey ’76-S5, Epsom D. ’85-86, 

Carlton 

1828 




’86 (unop.). f 



157 

•Currie,'Sir Don , K C.M.G 

U.L. 

Pei thshire ’So-85, W.D. ’85-S6, '86 . 

Reform and 
City Liberal. 
Carlton . . 

-1825 

158 

•Curzon, Viscount . . . 

C. 

Bucks, Wycombe ’8^86, '86 . . . . 

1861 

159 

Curzon, Hon. G. N. . . . 

C. 

Lancashire S.W., Southport D., ’86. 

Carlton . . 

1859 

160 

Dalrymple, Sir Chas , Bart. 

c. 

Buteshire ’68-85, Ipswich ’86 (on un¬ 
seating of Mr. J. Ceilings). 

N. Stailordshire ’80-85, Leek D., '86. 

Carlton . . 


161 

''•Davenport, H. T. 

c. 

Carlton . . 

*833 

162 

•Davies, W. 

G.L. 

Pembrokeshire ’80-86, ’86 .... 

Thirsk ’80-85, Thirsk and Malton D. 

Devonshire. 

1821 

163 

•Dawnay, Lt.-Col. Hon. L. 

c. 

Carlton. 

1846 


P. 


’85-86, '86 (unop.). 

Cork City ’84-85, Mayo W.D. ’E5-86, 

Guards. 


164 

•Deasy, J.. 

P. 

• • « • 

1856 



’86 (unop.). 



165 

•De Cobain, E. S. W, . . 

c. 

Bellast E.D.’85-86,’86. . . . . . 

Ulster and 
Constitut’n’l. 

1840 

166 

De Lisle, Edwin .... 

c. 

Leicestershire Mid, Loughborough 

Carlton . . 

1852 




D., ’86. 



167 

•De Worms, Baron Henry . 

c. 

Greenwich ’80-85, East Toxteth ’85- 
86, ’86 (unop.). 

Dover ’65-86, ’£6 (unop.). 

Carlton and 
Jun.Carlton. 

1840 

16 B 

•Dickson, Major A. G. . . 

c. 

Carlton, 

Army&Navy. 

1834 


* 


Tippefary ’80-83, Mayo E.D. ’85-86, 

168 

•Dillon, J. ...... . 

p. 

• • • • 

1851 

170 

•Dillwyn, L. H. 

G.L. 

’86 (unop.). 

Swansea Feb. to Oct. ’85, Town D. 

Athenaeum 

1814 



Dec. ’85-86, '86 . 

& N»t. Lib. 


120 



























iiazell’s annual cyclopedia, 1888. 


Biographical. ' No. 


s. R. D. Cooke, Helle ns, Herefordshire; E. Emmanl. C. Camb., Sch. Le Bas & Burney 134 
Prizes, lionrs. Moral Sci. Tripod; Line. Inn '72, Oxford Cin% J A?. Hereford, Pres. Here¬ 
ford Chamb. Agnc., founder Constit. Union. 

Ind, Coope, & Co., D.L., J.P. Essex, Hon. Col. Essex R.V., d. Nov. 27th, ’87. 135 

3 s. late R. Corbet,Bally Rance.i, Queen’s Co.; E. Broadband, Lancs.; Clerk Lunacy 136 
Office, Dublin, M.K.I.A., author and poet. • 

f 2 s. late T. Corbett, J.P,; E. Glasgow Acad. 5 J.P. Warwick, Emigr. Cor mr. for Col. of Viet. 187 
e. s. late J. Corbett, Shropshire; propr. Stoke Prior Salt Works, J.P. Worcestershire and 138 
Merionethshire. I • 

s. late R. Corry, Belfast; E. Belfast C.; shipowner, Belfast, J.P. Armagh co. and bor. . . 139 

s. J. Cossham, TJiornbury, Gloucestersh.; E. Bristol; propr. Kingswood ’51, formy. tnemb. 140 
Town Coun. Bristol, Mayor Bath ’82-83, ’84-85, F.G.S., author various pamphlets, 
s. Most Rev. G. E. Lynch Colton, late Bp. Calcutta; E. Rugby, Marlboro’, R.M. Acad. Wool, j 141 
' Army, retd. Capt. ’81, J.P. Cheshire. 

a J - S. Courtney, Alvei ton House, Penzance ; E. S. John’s C. Camb. (2nd Wrangler ’S5I. 142 

Sec biography. * 

s. H. Cox, farmer, Kilmore; E. S. Mel’s C. Longford ; priv. sec. to two late Lds. Mayor Dub. 143 
2 s. W. H, Cozens-Havdy, Letlieiingsett Hall, Norfolk; E. Atnersh. Sch. & Umv. C. Lond., 144 
LL.R. Lond. ’63 ; Examiner Lond. Umv., Equity & Real Prop. ’71-76, Q.C. ’82, Bencher ’85. 

Homes, Ciaig & Co., Newcastle.•.145 

e. s. Marquis of Salisbury; E. Eton &*Univ. C. Oxon., B.A. ’84; Capt. Herts Yeo. Cav. ’81., 146 

s. J. Craven, manfr., Thornton ; Gov. Thornton Giatn. Sch., Crosslcy Orphanage, Airdale C. 147 

s. late A. Crawford, Aros, Argyllsh.; E. Edin. Acad., Glasg. Univ., Balliol Ox., Heidelberg; 148 

Fellow Line. C. Ox., ’61, Legal Sec. Ld. Advoc. ScotJ. ’So-85. Boundy. Com. Scotl. ’84-85. 

Foimtrly miner; sec. Durham Miners’ Assn. ’73, sec. Miners'National Assn.■. 149 

6. G. M, Crcmer, herald painter, Fareham, Hants; E. National Sch. Fareham; formerly 150 
carpenter and joiner and sec. lateral. Working Men's Peace Assn., ed. Arbitrator, founder 
Anialg. Soc. Carpenters. 

s. D. Cnlly, meithant Livcipool; E. Sedgeley Park C. Staffs.; Journalist (Nation ) ... 151 

s. late W. Cioss, D.L. Lane., Rcdscar, Preston; E. Rugby & Trin. C. Camb. . . . . 162 

e s. late Jos, Ciossley, Halifax, n. late Sir F. Crossley, M.P.; E. Owens C. Manchester; 153 

m. Jane l 1 .., 3rd d. Su E. Baines, D.L. Leeds ; J. Crossley & Sons, Ld., Halifax, Aider- 
man and Mayor '74-76, 84-85, J.P. Halifax, F.K.A.S. 
s. late Sir F. Crossley, Bart., M.P,; E. Eton & Balliol C,, B.A. 'Ci; Lt. 2nd Brig. E. Div, 154 
R. Artil. Mil , J.P. Suffolk & Norfolk. 

s, late R. Ciossnmn, Chcswick, Northumberland; E. R. Mil. Acad. Wool.; Lt. R.E.’48, 155 

J P. W. Australia'52-53,II.M.Sp. Conimr. Gnqualaud W.,Insp. Sul-mar. Def. '76-81, Roy. 
Comnu. W. Indies ’82, Col. com. R.E. S. Dist. ’£2, K.C.M.G. ’84, Maj.-Gen. retd. ’85. 
s F. Cubitt ; Denbies, Dorking; E. Trin. C. Camb., M.A. ’54; Second Ch. Estates Coininr. 156 
'74-70, P-C. ’ 8 o, D.L. Suirey and Middx. 

s. James Currie, mcrcht., Gieenock ; ManagingDirec. Castle Mail Packets Co. C.M.G. ’77, 167 

K.C.M.G., D.L. Lond. f 

e. s. Richard, 3rd E. Howe; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon; m. Lady G. Churchill, d. 7th 158 
D. Marlboro’; Lt. Leiccs. Yeo. Cav. ’83, J.P. Bucks. 

*. Rev. A., Baron Scarsdale ; E. Eton & Balliol C. Oxon; Fell. All Souls’, D.L., J.P. Dei by, 159 
formy. priv. sec. Ld. Salisbury. 

2,s. late Sir C. Dalrymple Fcrgusson ; E. Harrow and Trin'. C. Camb.; Line. Inn ’65, un- 160 
successfully opposed Mr. Gladstone, Midlothian, ’85. Ld. Treasury '86 ; creat. Bart. ’87. 
s. J. Davenport, Westwood, Staffs.; E. Harrow and Ch. Ch. Oxon, M.A. ’59; In. Temple’60, 161 

Oxford Circuit. 

s. late T. Davies; Solicitor adm. ’48, D.L., J.P. Pembrokeshire and Haverfordwest . . . 168 

2 s. 7th Viscount Downe; E. Eton; Coldstream Gds. '65, retired Capt. and Lfc^Col. ’79 . . 163 

8. M. Dcasy, C.E., Cork; inemb. Bd. Gdns., Cork City, a prominent Nationalist .... 164 

late Rev. E. De Cobain; E. Bell’s Acad. Belfast; Gd. Mast. Gd. Orange Lodge, Belfast, 165 

Dep. Gd. Mast. Irel. 

7 s. A. P. de Lisle, of Garendon and Gracedieu; E. Milnster and Innspruek Univ.; priv. 166 
sec. Sir F. Weld. G.C.M.G. ’81-82, and Ld. J. Manners ’85, author political and social subj. 
a s. 1st Baron de Worms; E. King’s C. Lond. (FeJ. ’63); In. Temp. ’63, D.L., J.P. Middx., 167 
Conimr, Roy. Patriotic Fund, Pari. Sec. Bd. Trade ’8s-’86. 
s. G. Dickson, Belchester, Berwickshiie; E. Rugby; Major 13th Hitss. ’60, Crimea & India,, 168 
Chm. Crystal Palace Co., Dir. L.C. & D.R. , 

3 s. late J. B. Dillon, M.P. Tipperary; E. Cath. Univ. Dub.; L.R.C.S.I., twice imprisoned 168 
as a " suspect" by late Mr. Forster. 

*• Dillwyn, M.P. Glam.: E, Bath; D.L., J.P. Glamorgan, Hon. Cpl. 3rd Glamor. 170 

K.V., Dir. G.W.R., Glamor. Banking Co. 
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No. 

Naftic. 

Party. 

171 

♦Dimsdale, Hon. Baron . . 

C. 

172 

4 

•Dixon, G .* . . 

Vl. 

ITS 

•Dixon-Hartland, F. D. . . 

c. 

1 

174 

•Dodds, J. 

•Donkin, R, S. . 

GJ.. 

176 

C. 

m 

Dorington, Sir J. E.« . . 

C. 

177 

Duff, R. W. ...... 

G.L. 

178 

Dugdale, J. S. . . . . . 

C. 

179 

Duncan , D. ..... . 

G.L. 

180 

•Duncan, Col. F. .... 

f C. 

181 

•Buncombe, A . 

C. 

IBS 

•Dyke, Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. 

c. 

138 

*Eaton, H. IV, (see Lord 
Chcytesmore, Peerage). 

c. 

184 

•Ebrington, Viscount. . . 

U.L. 

185 

•Edwards-Moss, T. C. . . 

c. 

188 

•Egerton, Hon. A. T. F. . . 

c. 

187 

•Egeiton, Hon. A. de T. . 

C. 

188 

•Elcho, Hon. Lord H. R. 
W. C. 

c. 

188 

♦Elliot, Hon. A. R. D. . . 

U.L. 

190 

Elliot, Sir G. 

c. 

191 

Elliot, G. W.^ 

C. 

192 

•Elliot, Hon. H. F. H. . . 

U.L. 

193 

•Ellis, J.E. ...... 

G.L. 

194 

•Ellis, Sir J. W. 

C. 

195 

•Ellis, J. 

G.L. 

198 

Ellis, T. E. 

G.L. 

197 

Elton, C. I. ..... . 

C. 

193 

‘Esmonds, Sir T. H. G.. . 

P. 

- -199 

♦Esslemont, P. . . . . . 

G.L. 

"soo 

^Evelyn, IV. J. . 

c. 

291 

♦Ewart, Sir William, Bart. 

C. 

202 

Eyre, Col. H. 

6 

c. 

203 

•Farqubarson, H. R. . . . 

c. 

204 

1 

, *Farquharson, R. . . . . 

« 

G.L. 


Pas^and Present Constituencies. 


Club or 
Residence. 


Hertford '68-74, Hitchin D. '83-86, ’86 

Birmingham ’67-76, Edgbaston D. 
’85-86, '86 (unop.). 

Evesham ’80-85 (on petition),Middx., 
Uxbridge D., '85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Stockton’68-86, ’86.. 

Tynemouth ’8s-86, ’86 ..... . 

Gloucester, Tewkesbury D., *86 (un- 

BaufFahire ’61-86, '86 ..... . 


Warwickshire N.E., Nuneaton D., 
’ 86 . 

Barrow ’85 (unseated on petition), 
Liverpool, Exchange D., '86. 
Finsbury, Holborn D., ’85-86, ’86 . . 


Yorks. E.R., HojsrdenshireD., ’85-86,’ 
'86 (unop.). 

West Kent ’65-68, Mid D. ’69-85, 
Dartford D. ’85-86, '86. 


Carlton and 
Constitut’n’l. 
Reform . . 

Carlton, 
Garrick. 
Reform . . 
lun. Carlton. 
Constituti’nl. 
Carlton and 
Athenaeum. 

Brooks’s, 
Devonshire, 
* Nat. Lib. 
Carlton, 
Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


Cailton and 
United 
Service. 
Carlton . . 

CarlUjn and 
S.Stephen’s. 


Coventry ’65-80, ’81-86, ’86 


Carlton . . 


Tiverton '8i-’85, Tavistock D. ’85-86, Brooks’s & 
’86. Travellers’. 


Lancs. S.W., Widnes D. ’S5-S6, ’86 


Carlton . . 


Lancs., Eccles D. ’85-86, '86. 

Mid Cheshire '83-85, Knutsford D. Carlton. 
'85-86, '86 (unop.). 

Haddingtonsh.'83-85, Ipswich Apr. 86. 

(Mr. Codings unseated on petit.),'86. 
Roxburghshire ’ 8cr86, ’86 .... Brooks's . , 

w* 1 


N. Durham’68 to Feb.’So, Aug. ’81-S5, 
Monmouth D. ’86. 

Northallerton '74-85, Yorks N.R., 
Richmond D., '86. - 

Ayrshire N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). . 

Notts, Rushcliffe B„ '85-86, ’86 . . 


junior 

Carlton. 


Brooke’s, 
Tiavellers’. 
Reform . . 


Mid Surrey ’84-85, Kingston D. ’85- 

86 , 86 . 

Leicestejrsh. W., Bosworth D., ’85- 

86 , ' 86 . 

Merionethshire ’86 ...... . 

Somerset W., Wellington D. ’86 t . 


Carlton, Con¬ 
stitutional. 
National 
Liberal. 
National 
Liberal. 
Carlton . . 


Dublin Co. S.D. ’85-86, '86 


Aberdeensh. E.D. ’85-86, ’86 ... 

West Surrey ’49-57, Deptford ’85-S6,*86 

Belfast ’78-85, N.D. ’85-86, '86 . . . 

Lincolnsh., W. Lindsey or Gains- 
boro’ D., ’86. 

Dorset W.D. ’85-86 ’86. 

Aberdeenshire W.D. ’80-86, ’86 ( • 


National 
Liberal. 
Oxford and 
Cambridge. 
Carlton. 

Carlton . . 


S.Stephen’s. 

Reform, 
Jun. United 
Service. 


122 
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Biographiyl. 

.-.—--—--■■■■-, ■ - - 

s. late 5 th Baron Dimsdale (in Emp. of Russia) ; E. Eton&Corp. Ch. C. Oxon; D.L. Herts, 
J.P. Midx., Herts, Westminster, Pres. Herts Chamb.Agric., f>e p. Chm. Quar. Sess. Herts. 
s, A. Dixon, Whitehaven; E. Leeds Gram; Sch.; Mayor Birmingham '66, Pres 1 . Nat. 

Educ. League. ' - , I 

e. s. late N. Hartland, Oaklands,Glouc.; E. Cheltenham: J.P. cos.Glouc.,Middx., etc.,Lt. 

City of Lond., Treas. Nat, Couser. U., a launder Prim. League, Almoner Ch.Hos., F.S.A, 
s. M. Dodds, Whorley Hill, co. Durham; Solr. *50, D.L. Durham,.Mayor Stockton ’57-58 . 
s, J. Donkin, shipowner j Mcmb. Chamb, Ship,, signat. to agrmt. Chamb, dud M. de 
Lesseps re Suez Canal, J.P. Northumb., Hon. Col. Tynemouth Art- VoL 
e. s. late 1. E. Dorington; E. Eton & Triu. C. Camb.; J.P,, Chii.Quarter Sessions Glouc. 

’78, Bart. Eeb. '86. ' „ 

111. Louisa, d. late Sir Walter Scott, Bart. ’71, changed narne Abercromby to Duff on Succn. 
uncle’s estates '61; E. Blaekheath Sch.; R.N. ’48, retd, cbm.*70, D.L. Banff., Kincard., and 
Aberd., Jun. Lff. Treas. June ‘82, Civil Ld. Adm. '85-86. 

2 s. late w. S. Dugdale, M.P., Merivaie & Blyth Halls; E, Eton & Merton C. Oxon., M.A. 
’8fi; In. Temp. ’62, Q.C. ’82, Rec. Grantham ’74-77> Birmingham ’77, Chm. Quarter Seas. 
Warwicks., Chan. Dioc. Wore. 

*. 1 . Duncan, The Brae, Perthshire; E. High Sch. Dundee f J.P. Cheshire, V.-Pres. L’pool 
fun. Ref. Club, ob. Dec. 30th, ’86. 

E. Woolwich and Aberd. Univ., M.A., LL.D. j Army: Col. *85, Com. Egyp. Artil. ’83-E5, 
C.B. for services, Egyp. war medal and 3rd class Osmanlieh; author military and colonial 
works, D.C.L. Durham. 

2 s. Adm. Hon. A. Duncombe, M.P. E^R.Yorks.’51-’62 ; E. Univ. C. Oxon.; Line. Ian ’67,' 
J.i. N. and E.R. Yorks. 

e. sur. s. lade Sir P. Hart Dyke ; E. Harrow and Ch. Ch. Oxon. ; D.L., J.P. Kent, Patronage 
(First Whip) Sec. Treas. ’74-’8o, P.C. ’80, Chief Sec. Ireland July '85 to Jan. ’86, app. 
Vire*Fres. Counil Jan. ’87. , 

Mar. d. & h. T. L. Harman, New Orleans. ; E. Enfield, Col. Rollin, Paris ; Silk mer., direc. 

Marine Ins. and Impcr. Fire Astn., D.L. Sufi’olk, Towel* llamlcts, etc. 
e. s. 7th E. Fortescue; E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb., B.A. (hon.) '75; m. Hon. E. Orm by- 
Gore, rf. Ld. Harlech, '86; D.L,, J.P. Devon, Capt. N. Devon Hus, Yeo. Cuv., lo. my. 
pnv. see. Earl Spencer, Ld. Pres. Council. 

2 s. Sir T. Edwards-Moss, Bart., Otterpool, L’pool; E. Eton & Brasenose C. Oxon, M.A.; 
Lt. Lane. Hus. Yeo , priv. sec. Sir R. Cross, Home See. ’85, Ex-Pres. O.U.B.C. 

2 and E. of Ellesmere, b. pi t . E.; Lt. Gren. Gds. 

s. late Ld. Egerton (ist B.) ol'Tatton; E. Eton ; Lt. E. of Chester's Yeo., J.P. Cheshire , . 

c. s. 9th E. of Wemyss, Klcho; E. Harrow and Ball. C. Oxon; Lt. 5th Vol. Batt. R. Scots 


Nd. 


171 

178 

178 

m 

176 

176 

177 

178 

178 

180 

181 

188 

183 

184 

186 

1B6 

187 

188 


a s. 3rd E. of Minto; E. Edin. and Trin. C. Camb., B.A. ’68, M.A.; In. Temple ’70, Northern 
Ore.; author legal and political vlrerks. 

Pres. Assn. Mining Engineers, D.L., J.P. Monmouth.. . . . . 


s. Sir G. Elliot, M.P. Monmouth Dist.; E. Edin. and Triii. Coll., Camb ; Colliery owner, 
D.L. Monmouth co.,J.P % N.R. Yorks. 

3 s. 3rd E. of Minto; E. Eton C. and Camb.; formerly a clerk H. of Com., sec. late Sir W, 
P. Adam, First Commr, Works ’80. 

s. late E. S. EJJis, Leicester, (Him. Mid. R£. Co.; E. Friends’ Sch,, Kendal; Coal owner 
Notts., J.P. Nottingham Boro’ and Co. and N.R. Yorks. 

5 s. Joseph Ellis, Richmond, S.W. ; Aldm. ’72, Shff. ’74, Ld. Mayor ’81-82, Bt. ’8a, Lt. City, 

.. *' h 

rTes. S. Leic. Lib. Ass., Chm. Indus. 



s. T. Ellis, tenant farmer, Cynlas j E. New C. Oxon, B.A. (hon.); priv. sec. Mr. Brunner, 
formerly M.P, Cheshire, Northwich D. 

E. Cheltenham and Balliol C. Oxon, B.A.(lion.); Fel. Queen's Coll. Oxon, Vinerian Law 
Sch., Q.C. ’85, J.P. Somerset; author legal and historical works. * 

e. s. Col. Sir J. Esmonde, Bart., g.g.s. Rt. Hon. Henry Grattan; Lt. 6th Brig. S. Irish 
Div. R.A. ’So; High Sheriff Waterford Co., superseded Feb. ’87. 

3 s. P, Esslemont, farmer; E. Public School, Bclhelvie; Esslemont and Mackintosh, Aber¬ 
deen, Ld. Provost ’80-83, J.Pj Pres. Cham. Commerce, Aberdeen. 
e. s. late G. Evelyn, Wotton; E. Rugby and Ball. C. Oxon, B.A. ’48; High Shff. ’6o, D.L., 
J.P. Surrey, F.R.G.S., a descendant of the diarist, resigned seat ’87. 
s. late Alderman W. Ewart, Glenbank, co. Antrim; E. Belfast Acad.; J.P., Pres. Irish 
Ljnen Trade and Flax Supply Assn., mem. Belf. L. Bd., Mayor ’59-60; creat. a Bart. ’87. 
Heir. C.W. Eyre, Hampton Man., Notts.: E. Harrow, Oxon ; A.D.C. to Lt.-Gen. Sir W. 
Eyre, K.C.B., in Crimea '55-6, Ind. Mut. ’57-8, medal and clasps for disting, service in 
Crimea and India, D.L., JJP. Notts,, High Shif’73, Col. 4th Notts. R.V., C.B. '87. 

s. late H. Farquharson, BJandfcrd ; E. Eton and Jesus C. Camb. .. 

s, late t. Farquharson, Finzcnn, Aberdeenshire; E\ Acad, and Univ. Edin. (M.D. '58),Pans, 
Vienna; LL.D. Aberd.: R.A. ’59, As. Surg. Coldst. Gd$., Phy. Belgrave Hosp., As. Phy. 
and Lect. mat. med. S. Mary’s, P.R.C.P. Lond. ’7a, D.L. ( J.P. Aberaeensh.,*med. author.- 


169 

190 

191 
199 

193 

194 
196 
196 
19t 

198 

199 

200 
SOI 
m 


209 

204 


123 
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Name. 


PasJ and Present Constituencies. 


Club or E 
Residence, jg 


805 * Fell owes, Capt. IV. H. (see C. Huntingdonshire ’8o-'85, Ramsey D. 

Ld r de Ramsey, Peerage). ’85-86, ’86. 

806 tFenWick, C.G.L. Northumberland, Wansbeck D., ’85- 

.V 86, ’86. 

807 ‘Fergusson, Rt. Hon, Sir J, C, Ayrshire ’54-57. ’59-68, Manchester 

V N.E. ’85-86, r 86. 

1 o ? 

808 ‘Field, Admiral E. C. Sussex S., Eastbourne D., ’85-86, *86 

808 ‘Fielden, Gen.’-R. J. . . . C. Lancs. N. ’80-85, Chorley D. '85-86, 

’86 (unop.). 

810 Fielden, T.C- Lancs. S.E., Middleton D., ’86 . . 

811 ‘Finch, G. H.C. Rutlandshire ’67-86, ’86 (unop.) . . 

818 *Finch-Hallon,Hon.M.E.G. C. S. Lincolnshire '84-85, Spalding D. 
{see E. of Winchilsea and '85-86, ’86. 

Nottingham, Peerage). ► 

813 ‘Finlay,R, B.U.L. Inverness Burghs ’85-86, ’86 . , . 

814 ■‘Finucane, J. ..... P. Limerick E.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). . 

815 ' ‘Fisher, W. H. .....' C. Fulham’85-86,’86. 

816 ‘Fitzgerald, R. U. P.. . . C. Cambridge ’85-86, ’86 ..... . 

817 , ‘Fitzwilliam, Hon. W. J. W. U.L. Peterborough’78-86,’86. 

818 ^'itzwygram, Lieut.-Gen. C. 5 . Hants ’84-85, Farcham D. ’85-86, ’86 

; Sir F. W. J. (unop.). 

819 ‘Fletcher, Sir H., Bart. . . C. Horsham ’80-85, Sussex Mid, Lewes 

. I)., ’85-86, ’86 (unop ). 

880 ‘Flower, C.G.L, Brecknock ’80-85, S. Beds, Luton D., 

’85-86, ’86 

821 ‘{Flynn, J. C. . ..... P. Cork Co. N.D.’85-86,’86 (unop.) . . 

228 ‘Foley, P. J .P, Galway, Connemara D., ’85-86, ’86 

. (unop,). 

883 ‘Foljambe, C. G. S. . . . G.L. N. Notts’80-85, Mansfield D.’85-86,’86 


Carlton . . 


Carlton, 
Guards. 

Carlton, 
United Serv, 
Carlton . . 

Carlton . . 
Carlton . , 

Carlton, 

White’s. 

Reform . 


Carlton . . 

Carlton . . 
Brooks’s 
Carlton . . 

Carlton and 
Turf. 

Reform and 
Nat. Lib. 


Brooks’s. . j 


884 ‘Folkestone, Rt. Hon.Visct. 

885 ‘Forster, Sir C., Bart. . . 

886 ‘Forwood, A. B. 

287 ‘Fowler, Rt. Hon. H. H. . 

€ 

888 ‘Fowler, Sir R. N., Bart. . 

229 ‘Fox, J, F. 

230 Fraser, Gen. C. C. . . . 


C. S. Wilts ’74-S5. Enfield D. ’85^86, ’86 

G.L. Walsall ’53-86, ’86 (unop.) .... 

C. Lancs., S.W.,Ormskirk D., ’85-86, ’86 

(unop.). 

G.L. Wolverhampton ’80-85, E.D. ’S5-86. 
’ ’ 86 . 

C. Pcnryn ’68-74, City of London ’80-86, 
’£6 (unop ). K 

P, King’s Co., Tullamoie D., ’85 86, ’86 
(unop.). 

C. Lambeth N.D. ’85-86, ’86. 


Carlton and : 
S. Stephen's. 
Devonshire, 1 
Oxf, & Camb. 
S.Stephen’s, : 
Constitut'n’l 
Reform and 1 
Nat. Lib. 

Carlton, 1 
City Carlton, 
National. 


831 *Fry, L. 

238 ‘Fry, T. 

833 ‘Fuller-Maitland, W. . 

834 ‘Fuller, G. P. 


U.L. Bristol’78-80, N.D.’85-86,’86 ‘ . 
G.L. Darlington ’80-86, ’36 .... < 


235 Fulton, Forest 


Gone, Lawrence 


G.L. Brecon ’75-85, Brecknocksh.’8s-S6, '86 
(unop.) 

G.L. Wills W., Westbury D., ’85-86, *86 . 

C. West Ham N.D.’86. 

G.L. Leeds E.D. ’86. 


837 ‘Gardner, H...... . 

136 . Gathorne-Hardy, Hon.A.E. 

239 ‘Gathorne-Hardy, Hon.J. S. 

*40 } Gedge, Sydnfy .... 


G.L, Saffron Walden D. '85-86, Essex N. ’86 
C. Canterbury ’78-80, Sussex N., E. 
Gusnstead D., ’86. 

C. Rye ’68-80, Mid Kent ’84.85, Medway 
D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

C. Stockport '86.. 


Travellers', 
Bachelors’, 
Mar thorough, 
Reform, 
Nat. Liberal. 
Reform, 
Nat. Lib. 
Brooks's, 
Oxf & Camb. 
Nat, Lib., 
Unit. Univ. 
Carlton . . 

Nat. Lib., 
Devonshire. 

Brooks’s. 
Carlton . . 

Carlton, 
Arthur’s. 
Carlton, 
Unit. Serv. 


i8-/> 


1833 * 


1847 

1845 
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e. s. E. Fell owes, Ramsey Abbey, M.P. Hunts,’37-80; E, Eton; Army, Life Gels,, Capt. ’72, 


ret. '77, D.L., J.P. Hunlingdonsh. 

Formerly collier, one of the Executive Northumb. Miners’ rep. Trades Union Congress '54] 
memb. joint Com. Coal Owners and Miners to settle colliery labour disputes. ■ 

e. s. late Sir C. Dalrvmple Ferguseon, Bart.; E. Rugby, Univ. C. Oxon; Capt. Gren.Gds., 


e. s. late Sir C 


apt. Gren. Gds., 
v. N. Zeal.’73-74, 


s. late J. Field, The Vale, Chesham, Bucks; E. R. Nav.“C. Portsmouth; R.N. ’45, Capt. 

'69, ict. <76, Kear-Adm, '86, J.P. Hants, Chm. Fareham Bench, 
s. late J. Feilden, M.P. Blackburn ’65-69; Maj.-Gcn. '79, C.M.G.j ’70, for serv. Red River 
Exp., J.P. Lancs. 

s. I. Ficlden, M.P.; E. Trin. C. Camb. j J.P. W.R. Yorks. 

s.'late G. Finch^Burley-on-Hill, Rutland; E. Eton, New C. Oxoh; J.P, Rutland, Hon. 
Maj. Leicestcrsh. Yco. Cav. 

a i. 10th and /(./>. nth E. of Winchilsea ; E. Eton, Balliol C. Qxon; iate Fell. Heitford C, 
Oxon, High Sheriff Lincolnsh. ’79. 

* * 

s. Dr. W. Finlay, Edinburgh; E. Univ. Edin. M.D. ’63; Q.C. ’82, Bencher ’<?£. 

E. Maynooth for priesthood, became farmer, hon. sec. Limerick and Clare 1 ‘armers' Club 
e. s. Rev. F. Fisher, rector Downham; E. Univ. C. Ox. B. 1 V. ’76; In. Temp, ’79, Oxford 
Cite., priv. sec. Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 

E. Tnn. Hall, Camb,, M.A. '63; ILL., J.P. co. Cork, formerly Gov. Memb. Cork Marine Bd. 
5 s. E Eitzwilliam, K.G.; E. Eton, ana Magd. C. Camb., B.A. ’73 : Capt. 1st W. Yorks. Yep.; 
s. late Sir R. Fitzwygram, Bart,; Army: Maj.-Gen. ’69, Insp.-Gen. Cav. ’79, Com. Cay, 
Bug.‘Aldershot, Lt.-Gen. '8j, J.P. Hants, 4th Bart. ’73. 
c. a. late Sir H. Fletcher ; E. Eton; Army: Lt. Gren. Gds. ‘55, retd., Lt.-Col. and Hon. Col. 

2nd Sussex R.V., D.L., J.P. Sussex and Surrey, Groom-in-waiting to Queen ’83. 
s. late P. W. Flower, Streatham; E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb.; In. Temp. ’70, D.L. 

Lond. Lt. Bucks Yco., Jun. Lord Treas. Feb. to July '86. 
s. D Flynn, Whitechurch, co. Cork; A. Christian Bros’. Sch. Cork and priv. tuit.; late 
sec. Cork Evicted Tenants’ Fund, an organiser of Nat. League 
s. P. Foley, Sligo ; E. Cathedral Sch. Leeds; Chm. Indus. Assur. Prot. Assn., man. direc. 
Pearl Assur. Co. 

e. ?. late G. S. Foljambe, Osberton, Notts; E. Eton : R.N. ’60, Lt. ’67, retd., served with 
distinc. N. Zealand '63-64, D.L., J.P. E.R. Yorks, D.L., J.P. Notts., J.P. W.R.N. Yorks 
and Nc-i thants. * 

r. <j. E. of Radnor; E. Marrow and Trin. C. Camb. f D.L., J.P. Wilts, Treas. Household 
June ’85 tojan. 86. 

*. laic C, S. Forster, 1st M.P. Walsall; E. Wore. C. Oxon, B.A. ’40, M.A. ’43; In. Temp. ’43, 
Oxford Circ., D.L.. J.P. Statts, creat. Bart. ’74, Chm. Com. Petitions, 
s- late T. B. Forwoocf, J.P., Manor, Thornton Hough, Cheshire; E. Liverpool C. Upper 
Sch.: I.P. L’pool, “ . ' ~ 


Manor, Thornton Hough, Cheshire; E. Liverpool C. Upper 


’85, Fin. Sec. Treas. Fe» to July ’86.P.C. June ’86. ., 

s. T. Fowler, Tottenham, banker; E. Univ. C. Lond., B.A. ’48, M.A. ’50; Aldm. ’78; 
Shff. ’80-81, Ld. Mayor '83-84, '83186, Bt» ’85, Chev. Ord. Leopold of Belgium, Member 
Senate Lond. Univ., J.P. Middx., Wilts, Comr. Lieutenancy. Lond. 

E. Queen’s C. Cork; formerly tutoi New York S. Francis Xavier’s Coll., M.A., surgeon at 
Troy, N.Y.. M.D. U.S. Circt, 

2 s. late Lt.-Col. Sir J. J. Fraser, Bart.; E. Eton; Army, Maj.-Gen. ’77, Coni nth Hussarst, 
serv. with distinc. in Indian Mut. ana Abyssin. Wai\ A.D.C. H.R.H. Com.-in-Chief ’73-77, 
Com. Curragh ’80-84, Inspec.-Gen Caval., V C ’58, C.B. '68, Col. 8th Hussars ‘86. 

4 s. J. Fry, Bristol, b. Kt. Hon. Ld. Justice Fry; Solicitor adm. ’34, formerly member Town 
Council, 1st Chm. Sch. Bd. ’71-80. 

s. F. Fry, F.S.A., c.^tt. Hon. Ld. J. Fry, and L. Fry, M.P. Bristol; E. Bristol Sch.; Fry, 
Janson & Co., Darlington, ’77-78, J.P. Durham. 

e. s. late W. FutJer-Maitland, Stanstead; E. Harrow and Ch. Ch. C. Oxon; D.L. Brecon, 

J .P. Brecon, Essex. * 

s.late J. B. Fuller, D.L. Wilts; E. Winchester and Ch, Ch. C. Oxon ; High Shff. ’78, Capt. 

Wilts R. Yeo. Cav. ’60-83, Chm. Bd. County Finance ’70-78, J.P. Wilts, 
s. late Lt.-Col. Fulton, R.A.; B-A-. LL.B Lond. Univ.; Mid.'Femp, ’72, S.E, Circ., Counsel 
to Mint for Herts, author “ Constitutional History.” 
s. E, Gane, Devizes ; E. Wesley. C. Inst., Taunton ; Mid. Temp. ’70, N.E. Circ., Q.C. ’83, 
formerly memb. Sch. Bd., Leeds. 

E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb., M.A. ’72: D.L. Middlesex . . . 

3 s. Viscount Cranbroox; E. Eton and Balliol C. Oxon., B.A. '67; Inn. Temp. '69, Jun. 
Counsel Chief Comr. Works, Counsel Commrs* Woods and Forests. 

f. s. V. Cranbrook; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. C. Oxon, 1st cl. Law and Hist. Sch.; formly. Lt. 
Rifle Brig., formy. priv. sec. Visct, Cranbrook, D.L., J.P. Kent, Lt.-Col. E. Kent R.V. 

*. s. late Rev. S. Gedge, N. Runcton, Norfolk; E. Corp. Christ. C. Camb,, M.A.; Solic. 
Lond. Sch. Bd. ’71. 
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No. 

Name. 

1 

to 

241 

•Gent-Davis, R. ( 

C. 

m 

^ Gib soft, J. G. . 

C. 

248 

< 

•Giles, A. ...... . 

c. 

244 

•Gilhooly, J. .. 

"Gill, 1 - 1 : j. 

F. 

m 

P.* 

348* 

•Gill, T. H. 

P. 

247 

Giliiat, J. S.. 

C. 

248 

•Gladstone, H. J. 

G.L. 

240 


G.L. 

V 

& 

260 

•Gladstone, Rt. II 011 . W. E, 

261 

Godson, F. A.. 

C. 

<• 

262 

•Goldsmid, Sir J., Bart.. . 

U.L. 

268 

•Goldsworthy, Major-Gen. 

C. 


W. T. 



•Gorst, Sir John E. . . . 

c. 

256 

c 

•Gourley, E. T.. 

G.L. 

268 

Graham, R. C. B. C. . . 

G.L. 

357 

Gray, C. W.. . 

C.' 

268 

•Gray, E. Dwyer .... 

P. 

260 

•Green, Sir E., Bart. . . . 

C. 

260 

•Greene, E. ...... 

C. 

281 

•Greenall, Sir G. 

C. 

262 

•Grey, Sir E., Bart. . . . 

G.L. 

268 

•Grhnston, Viscount Jasr 
Walter. 

C. 

264 

Grotriau, F. B. 

C. 

268 

•Grove, Sir T. F. 

U.L. 

266 

Gully, W. C. . , . . . 

G.L. 

267 

•Gunter, Col. R. 

C. 

268 

•Gurdon, Robert T. v . . 

U.L. 

260 

•. 4 

•Haldane, R. B.. . . . . 

G.L. 

270 

•Hall, Alexander William . 

C. 

271 

•Hall, Charles. 

C. 

272 

•Halsey, T. F,. 

C. 

272 

Hambro, Col. C. J. T. . . 

c. 

874 

•Hamilton, Col. C. E. , . 

c. 

276 

•Hamilton, Lord Claud John 

c. 

876 

•Hamilton, Lord E. . . , 

c. 


• 



PasC and Present Constituencies. 


Lambeth, Kennington D., *85-86, *86 
Liverpool, Walton D. *85-86, ’86 . . 

Southampton '78-80, *83-86, *86 . . ; - 
Cork W.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . . 


Co. "Westmeath ’80-83, Limerick City 
’85-86, *86 (unop.). 

Louth S.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 
Clapham ’86.t 


Leeds ’80-85, W.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

Newark *38-46, Oxf. U. ’47-65, S. Lane. 
’65-68, Greenwich ’68-80, Midlothian 
’80-86, ’86(&LeithDt.: sitsforMidl’n) 
Kidderminster ’86. 

Honiton *66-68, Rochester ’70-80, St. 

Pancras S. ’85-86, ’86. 

Hammei smith ’65-86, '86. 


Club or 
Residence. 


Carlton . . 

Carlton and 
Univ. Dub. 

Carlton . . 


Leinster, 

Dublin. 


Cambridge ’66-68, Chatham ’75-86, ’86 


Sunderland ’68-85, ’86. 

Lanarkshire N.W.D. ’86 ... . 

Essex, E. or Maldon D., *86 . . 

Tipperary ’77-80, Carlow Co. '80-85 
’86; Dub., St. Steph.Green D., '86 
Wakefield '7$ (unseated Q n petition 
elected bye-election ’85), ’861 
Bury St. Edmunds '65-85; Suffolk 
N.w. or Stowmarket D., ’86. 
Warrington ’47-68, '74-80, ’85-86, ’86 

Northumberland, Berwick D., ’85-86 
’ 86 . 

H ertfordshire, St. Albans D., ’85-86 

’ 86 . 

Hull E.D. ’86. 


Oxf. &Camb., 
Carlton. 
National 
Liberal. 

Nat. Liberal 
and United 
Univ. 

New Univ. . 

Brooks’s, 
Athenaeum. 
United Scr. 
& Carlton. 
Canton. 


Devonshire, 
Nat. Lib. 


South Wilts '65-74, Wilton D. ’85-86, 

’ 86 . 

Carlisle’86. . . . . 

Knaresboro’ ’84-85, Barks ton Ash D. 
’85-86, ’86. 

South Norfolk ’80-85, Mid Norfolk 
’85-86, ’86. 

Haddingtonshire ’85-86, '86. 1 


Oxford ’7f-8o, ’85-86, ’86 .... 

Cambs., Chesterton D., ’85-86, 86 . 

Herts, ’74-85, ’86; Watford D., ’86 . 

Weymouth ’68-74; Dorset S. '86 . . 

Southwark, Rotherhithe D.,’85-86,’86 
c 

Derry City 65-68, Lynn Regis ’69-80, 
L'pool ’80, W. Derby D. ’8 S -86, ’86. 
North Tyrone ’85-86, 86 ... . . 

12 6 


Nat. Union. 

Nat. Lib. . 

Carlton . . 

Carlton . . 

Carlton, 

S. Stephen’s. 
Wellington. 

Carlton, 

Bachelors’. 

Carlton, 

S.Stephen's. 
Army&Navy, 
Brooks’s. 
Oxf.&Cainb, 
Devonshire 
Army&Navy, 
Carlton. 
Brooks’s, 
University. 
Brooks’s, 
Now Club, 
Edin. 
Carlton . 


M 

K 

’ 

185? 

1846 


1816 
1845 
1836 „ 


1829 

1854 

/ ■ 

1809 

«835 

1838 

1837 

1828 
1852 
1845 
i84S 

1831 

1815 

1806 

1862 

1R52 

1838 
1823 •' 
183S 

1831 

1829 
1856 


White’s, 
Garrick. 
Carlton, 
University. 
Carlton," 
White’s. 
Carlton, 
Conservative. 

White’s, 
Carlton, etc, 
Naval & Mil., 
Carlton. 


1838 

*843 

*839 

1835 
1845 ■ 
1848 ’ 
1858 



























HAZELl/g ANNUAL CYCLOPAEDIA, 1883 , 


Biographical. 


No, 


s. R. Davis,Hampstead ; Sparks, White &Co,, distillers, chemists; Governorpidauditor 
S. Bartholomew's Hospital, ' ■ ® ' H? 

5. late W. Gibson, Rockforest, co. Tipperary; E. Trin. C. Dub. (gold medal); Serj.-at- 
Law ’85, Sol.-Gen.Irel. Nov. 'Ss, ’86,re-app. '86, Att.-Gen. Irel. July ’8^, Chan.Dioc. Kill aloe, 
app. a Judge Queen’n Bench Div. Ireland, Jan. '88. 
s. h. Giles, C-E-, Loud., civil engineer ; Cnm. Union Steatnsjiip Co. 
s. J. Gilhooly, fee doastguard service; draper, Bantry, co-Cork . ......... 

«. s. late M. H. Gill, Dublin; E. Trin. C. Dublin, B.A. ’57, M.A. ’fz} M. H. Gill & Son, 
publishers, Dublin; nieinb. Dublin Municipal Council; author. 

E. Trin. C. Dub.; journalist, Freeman's Journal, ed. Nationalist and United Ireland . . 
s. latej. K. Gilliat, Fernhill, Windsor; E, Harrow and Univ. C. Oxon; Diree. Bank of 
England ’63. Gov. ’83, J.P. Herts, H.M. Lt. City London. 

4s. Rt. Hon. W. B* Gladstone, M.P.; E. Eton & Univ. C. Oxon, B.A ’76 (ist cl. Mod, Hist.), 
M.A. '70; priv. sec. his father ’80 (sal.), Ld. Treas. Aug. ’Sr (no sal.), Dep. Commr. Bd. 

. Works ’85, Finan. Sec. War Feb. to July ’86, Lect. Mod.Hist. Keble C. Oxon. 


843 

m 

MB 

*848 

847 

848 


E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon (double xst cl.’31), M.A. ’34, Hon. D.C.L,’^. See special biography 

s. S. H. Godson, barr., Tenbury, Worcestershire; E. King’s C, Lond., and Queen’s C. 

Oxon, M.A.; In. Temp. ’59, Oxford Circuit. * ' 

c. s. late F. D. Goldsmid, M.P.; E, Univ. C. Lond.; Line. Inn '64, Fellow and Treas. Univ. 

C. Lond., D.L. Sussex, Kent, J.P. Kent, Hon. Col. 1st Sussex Art. Vol. ’8t. 

if. s. la to T. Goldsworthy, R.N., Calcutta ; served under Havelock during Mutiny, Cornet 
8tli Hussars, retired halt-pay ’85, Maj.-Gen. 

s. late E. t. Lowndes (ioimerly Gorst), Preston, Lancs.: E. S. John's C. Camb.; 3rd 
Wt angler B.A. ’57, M.A. ’60, Fellow S. John’s, Q.C. ’75, Sol.-Gen. ‘85-86, Under Sec. India 
’86, Civ. Com. Waikato, New Zealand, ’6 i-’63. • 

s. John Young Gourley, shipowner; Aid. and J.P. Sunderland, Mayor 3rd time ’68, Col. 3rd 
Durham Vol., D.P, * 

e, s. late W. Cuninghame B. Graham, Gartmore and Finlaystone ; E. Harrow; D.L. Dum¬ 
bartonshire, J.P. in three counties, claimant to dormant earldoms of Mcnleith and Airth 
s. late C. Gray, barrister; E. Pembroke C. Camb.; tenant-farmer, Capt. snd Vol. Batt. 
Essex Regt. 

s. late Sir John Gray, M.P. for Kilkenny ’65-75; Manag. Direc. F/eenmn'sJour. Lint-, Dub., 
and propr. Morning News, Belfast, Lord Mayor Dublin ’80, High sheriff’8a. 
s. E. Green, Wakefield ; E. West Riding Prop. Sch.; Direc. Lancs, and Yoiks. RJy., J.P. 

W. Riding & Norfolk,gtreat. Bart. '86. » 

s. late B. Greene, a West Indian proprietor; E. Grammar Sch. Bury St. Edmunds; brewer; 

D. L. and J.P. Suffolk. 

late E. Greenall, Wilderspool, Cheshire; country gent., D.L. and J.P. Lancs., J.P. Chesh., 
High Sheriff Lancs. ’73. 

s. Lt.-Col. Grey, late Eqerry Prince of Wales \J£. Balliol C. Oxon; private sec. to Sir Evelyn 
Baring, and assist, (unpaid) sec. to Mr. Childers when Chanc. of E: ch. ’84-85. 
e. s. F. otVerulam ; E. Harrow ; Lt. LifeGds. ’71, ret.’78, Capt# Herts Yeo. ’79, J.P. Hertsi 

s. late Fredk. L. C. Grotrian, London and Brighton ; shipowner and merchant at Hull,' 
J.I’., Dcp. Chm. Humber Conservancy, uws Pres. Hull Cham, of Com. 
ig. s. late J. Grove, Feme, Wilts ; Army ’42, ret. as capt. *49, D.L. and J.P. Wilts, H. Shff. 
'61, J.P. Dorset, Lt.-Col. Roy. Wilts Yeo. 

s. J. Manby Gullyi M.D.; £. IJin. C. Camb.; Q.C. ’77, Bencher ’79, Recorder Wigan '86, 
was Pres. Camb. Union. 

e. s. late R, Gunter, Earl's Court; E. Rugby: served through Crimean War with 4th Drag. 

Gds., J.P. W. Riding, Col. com. 3rd Batt. Yorks. Regt, 
e. s. B. Gurdon, Lctton, Norfolk ; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb., M.A. ’52; called Lincoln’s 
Inn '56, D.L., J.P., Chm. Quar. Sess. Norfolk, Col. 4th Vol. Batt. Norfolk Regt. 
e. s. late Robert Hallane; E. Edin. Univ., M.A., 1st cl. hons. in Philos., Gottingen ; called 
to the bar ’70, practises in Chan., and in Scotch cases; joint editor and author of “Essays 
on-Philosophical Criticism.” 

e. s. late H. Hall, Barton Abbey, Oxon; E. Eton, Exeter C. Oxon; brewer: D.L., J.P, 
Oxfordsh., High Shff. ’67. 

a s. late Vice-Chancellor Sir C. Hall; E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb.; Q.C. ’81, Bencher 
’84, app. Att.-Gcn. to Prince of Wales and Duchy of Cornwall ’77. 
s. late r. P. Halsey, M.P. Herts ’46-’54; E. Eton and Christ Ch. (B.A. ’6 jl, M.A. '64); J.P. 

Herts, Major and Hon. Lt.-Col. Herts Yeo. Cav. # 
e. s. Baron Chas. Joachim Hambro; E. Trin. C. Camb.; Inner Temp. ’60, Baron of Den¬ 
mark, Lt.-Col. Queen’s Own Dorset Yeo. Cav., D.L., J.P. Dorset, High Shff. *82. 
s. late J. Hamilton, Liverpool, E. Liverpool and Brussels; J.P. Lancs., Lt.-Col. Soth 
L.R.V., thrice memb. Liverpool City Council. * 
a «. 1st Duke Abercorn: E. Harrow; Col. 5th Batt. Inniskill. Fusil., A-D.C. to Ld. Lieut. 

Ii eland 66-68, Lord of Treas. Nov. and Dec. ’68, Dep.-Chairman G.E.R. 
y. s. late Duke of Abercorn ; E. Harrow and Roy. Mil. C. Sandhurst; Army i 1 tth Hussars 
78, Capt. ’84, retired ’85. , 


819 

& 

890 

251 

892 

293 

295 

25S 

257 

258 

259 
280 
801 
262 
2S3 

294 
255 
286 
287 
283 
269 

£70 

271 

272 

273 

274 
875 
276 
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HAZELL’s ANNUAL CYCLOPAEDIA, 1888. 


No. 


277 

278 

279 

280 

281 

282 

283 

284 
286 
286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 
282 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 


Name. 


•Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord 
George "F. •' 

•Hamlcy, Gen. Sir E. B., 
K.C.B. 

•Haubury, R. W. . . . 


tJ 

at 

CL, 


Paqf and Present Constituencies. 


Hanbury - Tracy, 
A. 


Hon. 

Jp 

•Hankey, F. A 
•Harcouit, Right lion. Sir 
W. G. G. V. V. 
•Hardrastle, E. 


•Hardcastle, F. 
•Harrington, E. 
•Harrington, T. 


•Harris, M. 

•Hartington, Rt. Hon. Mai- 
quis of. 

•Hastings, G. W. . . . 

•Havcloefe'-Allan, Sir H. M., 
V.C., K.C.B. 

•Hayden, L. P. 

•lltaly, Maui ice . . , . 

Heath, A. R.. 

Ilcathcote, Capt. J. H."E. 

•Heaton, J. Hcnniker . . 

•Hcneage, Rt. Hon. E. . . 

•Herbert, Hon. S.. . . n 

Hermon-Hodge, R. T. . . 

•Hervey, Lord Francis . . 

•Hicks-Beach, Rt. Hon. Sir 
M. E., Bart. 

•Hill, A. Staveley . . . , 


302 | Hill, Col. E. S., C.B. . , 

303 | •Hill, Rt. Hon. Lord A. W 

304 pH^gley, B. 

f . 

j no use, H. . . . . 

•Hai 

den, I. ..... 


272 

273 

274 
£'/& 
276 


Hamb. 

nd, Rt. Hon. Sir H. 
•HamiliBait., G.C.M.G. 


•Hamilton, i.oto.... 
•Hamilton, Lord E H. 


C, 

C. 

c.! 

« 

G.L. 

C. 

G.L. 

C. 

C. 

P. 

f 

P. 

P. 

U.L. 

U.L. 

U.L. 

P. 

P. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

U.L. 

C. 

C. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

U.L. 

C. 

U.L 


U.L. 

C. 

c. 

c. 


Carlton, 
Athemeum. 
Athenaeum, 
Carlton. 

Carlton 

St. James’s. 

Carlton. 
Devonshire, 
Oxf. & (Jamb. 

S.E. Lancashire ’74-80, Salford N.D.J Carlton, 
’85-86,’86. “ 

Lancashire, W. Houghton D., ’85-86, 

’ 86 . 

Kerry W.D. *65-86, '86. 


Middlesex ’68-85, Ealing D. ’85-86, *86 
Birkenhead ’85 86, '86 ..... . 


Tamworth ’72-78, N. Staffordshire 
’78-80, Preston ’85-86, ’86. 
Montgomery D. ’77-85, '86 ... . 

Surrey, N.W. or Chertsey D.,’85-86,’86] 
Oxford City ’68-80, Derby 'S5-86, ’86 


Westmeath ’8^-85, Dublin, Harbour 
D., ’85-86, ’86. 


Gaiway East ’85-86, ’86 


N. Lancashire ’57-6S, Radnor D. ’69- 
80, N.K. Lancashire ’8085, Ros- 
sendale D. ’85-86, ’86. 
Worcestershire E. ’80-S5, ’85-86,J 
Iiromsgiove D., ’86. 1 

Sunderland ’74-81, S.E. Duiliam 
’8s-’86, '86. 

Leitrim S. D. '85-86, '86. 

Cot k City ’85-86, ’86. 


Club or 
Residence. 


Oxl.&Camb. 

Carlton, 
Jun. Carlton. 


1 


43, O’Connell 
S>t. Up.,Dub. 


Reform, 
Devonshire. 

Oxf.&CaniS. 


Lincolnshire, Louth D., ’86. 
Staffordshire N.W. ’86 . . 
Canterbury '85-86, '86 . . . 


Lincoln ’65-68, Great Grimsby' ’80-85- 

86 , ’86. *■ 

Wilton '77-85, Croydon ’86 (Jan. and 
July). 

Lancashire N.E., Accrington D., ’86 
* f. 

Bury St. Edmunds 74-80, ’85-86, ’86 . 

E. Glo’stershire ’64-85, W. Bristol 
'85-86, ’86. * 

Coventry ’68-74, West Staffs. ’74-85, 
Kings winfora D. ’85-86, ’86. 


Bristol S.D. ’86.. . . 

• 

Down Co. ’80-85, W.D. '85-86, ’86 . . 

Worcestershire N. ’85-86, ’86 . . 

Norwich'86 (Apr. and July) . . . 
Somersetshire E. ’85-86, ’86. . . . 

•.Knaresborough ’65-68, N.W.R.’82-85, 
Keighley D. ’85-86, ’86. 

Midhurst ’74-85, Hampstead ’85-86, 
’ 86 - 

Gloucestershire, Mid or Stroud D., 
’86. 

Dublin Univ.’85-86,'86 . . , . . 


Oxf. & Camb., 
Carlton. 
Carlton. 


S. Stephen’s, 
Savage, 


BrookB’s. 


Carlton, 
Couslitut’n’l. 
White’s . 

Carlton, 
United Univ. 

Carlton, 
Athenaium. 
United Univ., 
Carlton. 

Carlton, 
Jun. Carlton, 
Carlton, 
Jun, Carlton. 
Nat. Liberal. 

Athenaeum. 
New Univ., 
Nat. Lib. 
Reform. 

Carlton, 

Athenaeum. 

Carlton, 
Nat. Union. 
Carlton, 
Garrick. 


1845 

1824 

1845 
1848 

*833 

1827 

1826 

1844 , 
*» 

1852 ' 

1850 

1S26 

1 P 33 

1825 
1830 
1856 

1859 

1854 

1843 

1848 

1840 

*853 

1851 

184c 

1837 

1825 

*834 

1846 

1830 

1841' 
1854 

1807 

1825 


1825 ' 
1840 


128 























Biographical. 


s. R. Hanbiay, Boiehall Hail, Tamworth ; £,. Rugby and Cot}. €h. C. Oxon; Ho®, Col, 
5th Lancs. Art- VpJ,, O.L^, J.P. cos.Stafford, Derby, Warwick. 

4 a. 4th Baron Sudeley; E. Trin. C. Camb.; Capt. Worcestersh. 5feo. Cav., J.P. Mont¬ 
gomery sh. «£■' , '■ ■ , 

v. s. late r. A. Hankey; JK Harrow, Oriel C. Oxon { Chairman Consol. Bank, etc,' . . . 1 
See biographical notice .i 1 j 


Lancs, nod Cheshire. 

a. D". Harrington, Castletown Bere, co. Cork; Ed. Kerry Sentinel, 6. to T. Harrington, 285 
Sec. 1 rjsh National League. * , 

s, D. Harrington, Castletown Bere, co. Cork; E. Trin. C. Dub.; propr. Kerty Sentinel, 286 
Sec. Irish National League, called to Irish bar Jan. ’87. Sentenced to imprisonment 
Under Crimes Act Jan. 'So ; appeal pending. ' 

s. P. Harris, builder, etc., Athlone; E. Ashton School; architect; active member Irish $BT 
National League, advanced domocrat^uid social reformer. 

See special biography ... 888 


s. late Sir C. Hastings, M.D., Worcester; E. Christ’s C. Camb.; Mid. Temp, ’do, Oxford 
Circuit, D.L. Hereford, J.P. Wore, and Hereford, was Chm. Council Social Science Assn. 
e. s. Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B.; Asst. Adj.-Gen. to father at Luc,know,'in 
Persian Exped. ’57; aSsd. name Allan ’80. 

E. Roscommon National School; Newspaper propr., Chairman Roscommon Council. . . 
s. Maurice Healy, and b. T. M. Healy; E. Cliust. Bros'. Sch. Lismorc; Solicitor '82, 
elected for Cork '85 along with Mr. Parnell. 

e. s. Adrol. Sir L. G. Heath, K.C.B.; E. Marlboro’ and Trin. C. Camb.; called In. Temp. 
’70; J.P. Oxon. 

s. Rev. E. J. Edwards, vicar of Trentham ; E. Winchester C.; formerly 68th Regt., Capt. 
Staffs. Veo. ’75-81, J.P. Staffs, 

s. late Lt.-Col. Heaton, B.E.; E. King’s C., Lond.; Landowner Australia, repres. N. S. 
Wales at Amsterdam Exhib. '83, Iud. and Col. Exhib. '86. In '84 deputed by people of 
Mauritius to negociate new constitution; author Impl» Penny Postage Scheme. 
e. s. lateG. H. Heneage, M.P., Hainton Hall, Lincoln; £. Eton; 1st Life Gds., ret'd. ’63, 
Chanc, of Duchy of Lane. Jan. '86, res. April, D.L. and J.P. Line., High Steward of 
Grimsby, Board of Trade Commr. of Hfftnber Conservancy. 

, 1-., 1 rs 1 « r 1 n ir>. * r\ r \ ■ * 1 . . « 1. < 


s. G. W. Hodge, solicitor, mwcastle-on- lyne; E. Chiton C. « wore. c. Dxon; j.p, Uxon, 1 
Lt. Oxford Hussars. ' 

4 s, 2nd Marquis of Bristol ;E. Eton ^Newcastle Scholar) and Balliol C. Oxon (1st Class 
Classics); called Line. Inn ’79, Fellow Hertford C. Ox. ’74, memo. Lond. Sch.Bd. ’76-79. 
e. s. late Sir M. Hicks Htcks-Beach, M.P. (See biographical notice). ........ 

-* • 

>•. Henry Hill. Dunstall, "Wolverhampton; E. Exeter and S. John’s C, Oxon; Q.C. '68, 
Exmr. Sch. Law and Mod. Hist. Oxon. ’58, High Stew. Univ. Oxon. ’74, Judge-Advocate 
of Fleet and Council to Admiralty '75- , 

s. C. Hill, Bristol; E. Bishop's C. Bristol; High Shff. Glamorg. ’85, J.P. Glam, and Cardiff, 


y. s. 4th M- Downshire, b.f. Marq. lJownshire; and Life Guards ’6s, retired ’68, Controller 
Household ’85-86, reappointed July, J.P. Sussex, Berks, Down, D.L. co. Down. 
s. late N. Hingley, Hatlierton Lodge, Craulcy; colliery propr., ironmaster, J.P. Staffs. 

and Dudley, Chm.Staffs, Ironmasters’ Assn, 
c.s. late J. Gurney Hoare; E. Harrow & Trin. C. Camb.; J.P. Norfolk, Middx.. Lt. City Lond- 
3 H. Hohbouse; E. Eton and Ball. C. Oxon; B.A. 1st class Classics ’75, M.A. '78, cuffed to, 
bar ’80, author handbooks on elections and taxation. * 

s. 1 . Holden, Greeneads, Trent Head, Alston, Camb.; manufacturer Bradford, Rheims and 
v Roubaix, D.L. and J.P. West Riding. 

a a. Sir Henry Holland, Bart., Phys.-m-ord. to Queen; E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb.; 

1 Benchfer’81. Finan. Sec, to Trees. 85, V.-Pres.ofCoun. Aug. ’85 to Jan. ’86, and July ’86 to 
Jan. *87, Col. Sec. Jan. '87; 4th Char. Com. ’86, D.L. Middx., Ecclcs. Commr. Eng. Feb. *87. 
s. late A. Holloway, Stratfleld Turgiss, Hants; EX Sherfield Gram. Sch.; manufacturer at. 

Strouq, autbbr social works,' ' * 

s. late W. Holmes, Dungannon; E.Trin. C, Dub,; Q.C.’77, Law Advoc, Irish Govt. ’77,’ 
Soi.-Gen. Ireland’78-80, Attor.-Gen. ’86; app. a judge Q.B.Ireland July '87a 
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No. 

811 

818 

at 

818 

318 

817 

818' 

819 


881 

888 

888 


827 


829 

880 

831 

832 
333 

834 

835 
338 

837 

838 


841 


842 

843 
add 

jwm, 

*** 

vf • 

' > 1 

m 

847 

848 

848 

350 


Name. 


*H ooper, J. 

Honiby r ?W. H. . . . -i 
♦Houldswbrth.Sir 
♦Howard, J. .... . 

* Howard, J. Morgan . . 

♦Howell, G. 


Ho worth, H. H. 


•Hoyle, Isaac. . 
Hozier, J. H. C. 


Hubbard, Egerton . . . 

t- 

* Hubbard, Right Hon. J. G. 
(see Ld. Addington, Peers). 
♦Hughes, E.. 

^Hughss-Hallett, Col. F. C. 

Hulse, E. H. -. 


•Hunt, F. S. . 
•^Hunter, W. A. 
♦Hunter, Sir 
K.C.M.G. 


f 


P. 

C. 

c. 

c. 

c, 

<£l. 


W. G., 


♦Illingworth, A. .... 

♦Isaacs, L. H. . . . . . 

Isaacson, F. Wootton . . 

♦Jackson, W. L. 

* Jacoby, J. A. 

♦James, C. H. 

♦James, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry 
♦James, Hon. W. H. . . . 
•Jardine, Sir R., . . 

•Jennings, L, J. 

•Johnston, VV. . . , . . 

•Joicey, J. 

•Jordan, Jer. 

•Kay-Shuttleworth, Right 
Hon. Sir U. J., Bart. 

*Kelly, J 3 . ....... 

Kelly, J. Richards . . . 
♦Kennaway, Sir John H.,Bt, 

•Kenny, C. S. . . . . . 

* 

•Kenny, J. E.. • , . , . 

•Kenny, M. J. . . . . . 

•Kenrick, Wm. 

•Kenyon, Hon. G. T. . . 

# 

Kenyon-Slaney, Col. W. S. 


G.L. 

C. 

• 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

G.L. 

C. 


G.L. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

G.L. 

G.L. 

U.L. 

U.L. 

U.L. 

C. 

C. 

G.L, 

P. 

G.L. 


P. 

C. 

C. 

G.L. 


P. 

U.L 


C. 

c. 


Past and Present Constituencies. 


S.E. Cork '85-86, '86 ..... . 

Blackburn ’86.. 

Manchester ’83-85, N.W.D. ’85-86, *86 
Tottenham D. ’85-86, '86 .... . 


Dulwich D. ’85-86, Camberwell ’86 , 
Bethnal Green N.E.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . 


Salford S.D. ’86 


Lancs S.E., Heywood D., 85-86, *86 , 
Lanarkshire S. '86 ...... . 


Club or 
Residence. 


Carlton . . 
Conservative! 
Carlton . 

Carlton, 
Conservative. 


Buckingham ’74-80, N.D. ’86 . . . 

Buckingham ’59-68, City London ’74- 
85-86, ’86. 

Woolwich ’85-8^, ’86 ...... 

Rochester ’85-86, '86. 

Salisbury '86. 


Marylebone W.D. ’85-86, ’86 ... 

Aberdeen. N.D. ’85-So, ’86 . . . . 

Hackney, Central D., ’85-86, ’86 . . 

Knaresboro’ ’68-74, Bradford ’80-85, 

W.D. ’85-86, ’86. 

Newington, Walworth D., ’85-86, ’86 

Tower Hamlets, Stepney D./36 . . 

Leeds ’80-85, N.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

Derbyshire Mid D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . 
Merthyr Tydvil ’80-85-86, '86 . . . 
Taunton '69-85, Bury ’85-86, ’86 . . 

Gateshead ’74-85-86, ’86. 

Ashburton ’65-68, Dumfries Dist. 
’6S-74, Dumfriesshire ’8T85^ ’86 . 

Stockport ’85-86, ’86. 

Belfast ’68^78, South D. ’85-86, ’86 . 

Durham, Chester-)e-Street D.,'85-86, 
’ 86 . 

Clare W.D. ’85-86, ’86 .. 


Hastings ’69-80, Lancs. N.E., Clitbe- 
roe D., ’85-86, ’86. 


Donegal S.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . , 
Camberwell N.D. ’86 .... . 
East Devon ’70-85, Hon it on D. ’83^6, 

YorkshireW.Riding South,Barnsley 
D.,’85-86,’86 . .. 

Cork Co., S.D. *85-86, ’86 . , . . 

Ennis '80-85, Mid Tyrone ’85-86, ’86 
Birmingham N.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

Derfoigh Dist. '85-86, '86 .... . 

Shropshire, Newport or N.D, ’86. . 

I30 


Carlton 


Reform, 
Nat. Lib. 
Carlton . 


Carlton . 
City Carlton. 
City Carlton 


1846 

1841 
1834 

1834 

1837 
*833 

1843 

1828 

1842 
1805 
183a 

1838 


Marlboro’, 
Carlton . 
Carlton . . 
Reform . » 
East India 
and United 
Service. 
Reform and 
Nat. Lib. 
Carlton, 
Whitehall. 
Carlton and 
S. Stephen’s 
Carlton . 
Devonshire 
Devonshire 
Devonshire 
Reform . . 
Reform . . 

Atbenffium. 


Nat. Liberal. 

Enniskillen, 

Ireland. 

Reform, 

Athenaeum. 


Carlton . . 
Reform . . 

• 4 * • • 


National 
Liberal. 
Carlton . 

Carlton . 


1859 

*838 

1844 

1829 


1826 

1830 

1836 

1840 

1852 

rSi7 

1826 

1846 

1825 

1837 

1829 

1846 

1830 
1844 


1844 

1837 

1847 


1844 

1861 

183* 

<840, 

*847 
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Biographies^. 


Journalist, Alderman Cork Corporation *83... 

a. W. H. Hornby, Blackburn; cotton manlr,, director L. arid Y^Railway Co,, J.RfSLancs.. 

^ TJ U1^ I*"’'nlfnatia Jiff "R * XT* A n4i>A«ira TTnUr • M amilt* • i*»»oo ► Rai^ ’Di> 

s» 


5. 

j^uutnuuu. ja « wiiWUicocA) v* caimiuoici j vutiAitjr wuuu juugc *wv* 07* 

s. Edwin J. Howell, Wrington, Somerset} sec. Lond. Trades Council, Pari. bee. Trades 
Union Cong. ’71-75, sec. Jkeform League ‘64-69, sec? Plimsoll Com, 71-74, etc.* author 
* . pamphlets and essays op labour question. ' 

rs. late Henry Ho worth, merch., Lisbon ; E. Rossall Sch. j In. Temp. ’6|hN. Circ., Vice- 
Pres. Manchester Conserv. Assn., trustee Chetham 1 Coll., author Eastern history 
and political writer. 

4 s, Joshua Hoyle, Bacup; E. Frodsham; Cotton manfr., direc. Manchester Cbamb. Com. 

and of Wesleyan Newspaper Co., J.P. Manchester, 
s. Colpnel Hozier. Mauldslie Castle, Lanark: Eton and Ball. C.Qxon; serve<|in Foreign 
’ Office ’74-78, Dip. Sec. Lord Salisbury’s Special Miss. Constantinople ’76-77, priv. sec. 
Lord Salisbury 78-80, ’85-86. • 

r, . s. 1st Baron Addington; E. Radley and Ch. Ch. C. Oxon; Russia mercht., Direc. Roy. 

Exchange Assur, Co., Surrey Com. Docks, J.P. boro’ and co. Bucks, Capt. jst Bucks R.V. 
s latej. Hubbard, Stratford Groye, Essex; Direc. Bank Eng., Clim. Pub. Works and 
Excheq. Loan Corns. ’54-7J, Com. of L’tcnancy for Lond v auth. on commerce and finance. 

s. Wm. Hughes, Woolwich, formerly o£ BirminghamL. King Edward’s Sch., B'ham.; 
memb. Met. Bd. Wks., London Sch. Bd., Col. 2nd Kent A.V. * 

s. l?'c C. Hughes-Hallett, Judge H. E. I. S.; E. R6y. Mil. Acad.; served in Roy. Art., Roy. 

Hoi se Art., com. ’77 2nd Brig. N. Irish Div. R.A., and ’84 2nd Brig. South Div. R.A. 
e. a. Sir E. Hulse; E. Eton and Brasenose C. Oxon; D.L. Wilts, J.P. Wilts, Hants, Capt. 
Salisbury Troop Wilts Yeo. 

. s. lamesMunt. railway contractor; E. Westminster; Gov, Westminster Blue Coat Sch. . 

s. }. Huntei, Aberdeen; E. Aberdeen Univ., M.A., LL.D., Mid. Temple ’67.. 

e. s. late Thomas Hunter, Catterick, Yorks.; E. King’s C. and Aberd. Univ., M.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.S.; Principal Grant Med. C. ’76, Sur.-Gen. ’77, V.-Chan. Univ. Bombay ’79-80, 
retd., hon. surg. to Queen. 

e. s. late D. Illingworth, Bradford; E. Huddersfield C.; worsted manfr., D.L., W.R. Yorks. 


11, ilUUlwawv* vuiwn-oflj j j uvttwutunuufM } uai oy, 

late John E. Howard, F.R.S., Tottenham; E. Univ, C. Lond.; iron merchant, called to 
k — r 0 Middlesex’— ’ 


bar '56, J.P. 
late J. Hov 


74. 


oward, Swansea j Q;C. *74, Befecher ’77* Recorder ffuildford, member Council 

t _ 1 r-j. T D C....... >d- 


No. 


«u 

su 

318 

814 

815 

Me 

817 


818 

818 

880 


885 

326 

887 


328 


% 

s. late Isaac Isaacs,London; E. Univ.C.Lond.; Architect and SurveyorHolbornBoard of 
Works, Hon. Soc. Gray’s Inn. 

e. s. lat- F. Isaacson, Mmienhall, Suffolk; E. Rev. Dr. Jennings, D.L., was Capt. 2nd 
South Middlesex R.V. 

c. a. late W. Jackson, Leeds; leather mercht., tanner, Dir. G.N.R., Fin. Sec. Treas. ’86 . 

.s. late Moritz Jacoby, Nott’ham ; Lace manlr., Solic. ’74, Pres. Notrham Chamb. Com., etc. 

Solicitor, retired.. 

See biographical notice.. 

c. s. 1st Lord Northboume ; E. S. Peter’s C. Radley, and Ch. Ch fc Oxford. 

a. late D. Jardine, Muirhousehead, Dumfries; E. Edin. Univ.; China merchant, Lond., 
D.L. and J.P. Dumfries C&t 

Formerly correspondent Times in India and United States; author .. 

f. «. late J. B. Johnston, BaJlyki 1 beg, Ne wry*; E. Trin. C. Dublin ; Irish bar ’7a, writer of 
fiction, formerly Inspector Irish Fisheries 

a. Gtoige Joicey, mining engineer, Ncwcastle-on-Tyne ; E. Gainford Sch.; coal owner; 
-> J.P. and D.L. Durham Co., J.P. Newcastle City. 

a. S. Jordan, Fermanagh; E. Royal Sch. Enniskillen; Chairman Enniskillen Town Com¬ 
missioners iour times. 

e. s. late Sir J. P. Kay-Shuttleworth ; E. Harrow and Lond. Univ. ; Und. Sec. India Jan. to 
April, Chanc. Duchy April to July '86, Lond. Sch. Bd. ’80-82, memb. Roy. Com. Reforma¬ 
tory Industrial Schoqjs. 

a. Peter Kelly, Ballyshannon ; grocer and potter, branch sec. Nat. League, ob. Jan. 1st, ’87 
s. late Fred, Festus Kelly; E. Eton and Tnn-,Half, Camb.; Inner Temple ’70 . . . . . 
e. s. late Sir J. Kennaway, Bart.; E. Harrow and Balliol C. Oxon., rst Class Law and 
„ Modern History; Inner Temple ’64, J.P. Devon. 
e. s. W. F. Kenny, solicitor, Halifax and Ripon; E. Downing C, Camb., Sen. Law Hist. 
Tripos '741 Brodenp Gold Med., called bar'8r, Lect.LawTrin. Coll. Camb., Law and Moral 
Science Downing Coll., LL.D. etc. 

E. Dublin: Phys., L.R.C.P. & S. Edin. ’79, L.A.H. Dublin Cath. Univ., Loc. Govt, med. 
officer, dismissed as “suspect,” but reinstated. 

s. — Kenny, solicitor, Clare ; E. Ennis C. and Queen’s C. ; Gray’s Inn ’86 . . . 

s. late A. Kenriek, West Bromwich; E. Brighton ; Irottfonnder, G.M. Chem. Lond. Univ. 

Aldm. Birmingham Corp., Mayor ’77, Chm. Mus. apd Art Com., Gov.K. Edward's Gr. Sch, 
f 3rd Ld. Kenyon; E. Harrow and Ch. Ch. Oxon.; Mid. Temp. ’69, D.L. J.P. Flintshire, 
J.P. Salop, Gov. N. Wales ColU Capt. Ryl. Salop Yeo., auth. "Life of Ld. Kenyon, L.C.J.” 
a. late W. Kenyon-Slaney; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon; Gren, Guards ’67, Lt.-Col. ’83, 

| Egyptian Campaign'8a, J.P. Salop, Col. h.p. * 

I ’ *3* ' : 


880 

880 


SSI 


838 


8S3 

834 

835 

336 

337 

338 


339 

340 
Ml 


842 

343 

844 

815 


St« 

M7 

848 


390 
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Coat] 


HAZELl/s ANNUAL . CYCLOPAEDIA, 1888. 


No. 

Name. 

Party. 

$61 

•Ker, Cant. R W. B.. . . 

C. 

868 

Kerans/P. H. . , . . c < 

C. 

353 

•KilcoUrsie, Rt. Hon. Visct. 
(succ. as Earl Cavan '87) , 

g.l. 

864 

•Kimtier, Henry ... . . ^ 

c. 

356 

•King, H. S. 

cC. 

866 

A 

•King-Harman, Rt. Hon. 
Col.E. R. 

c. 

367 

•Knatchbull-H ugessen, H .T. 
•Knightley, Sir kainald . . 
Knowles, Lees..... 

C. 

366 

C. 

$69 

c. 

860 

Kynoch, George .... 
•Labouchete, Henry . . . 

c. 

$61 

G.L. 

868 

•Lacaita, Charles C. . . . 

•G.L. 

363 

Lafone, Alfred ...... 

•Lalor, Richard. 

C. 

364 

P. 

365 

Lambert, Cowley .... 

C. 

866 

•Lane, W. I.». 

P. 

367 

•Laurie, Col. R. P. 

C. 

368 

•Lawranee, J. C., Q.C. . . 

t 

C. 

869 

•Lawrence, Sir John Jas. T. 

C. 

370 

•Lawrence, W. F. 

c. 

371 

•Lawson, H. L. W. . . . 

G.L. 

373 

Lawson, Sir Wilfrid . . . 

G.L. 

373 

Lea, Thomas. 

U.L. 

374 

•Leahy, James. 

•Leake, R. 

P. 

876 

G.L. 

376 

*Leamy, E. (res. April ’87) . 

P. 

377 

•Lechmere, Sir E. . '. . . 

C. 

873 

Lees, E. ...... . 

C. 

379 

•Leighton, S . 

c. 

380 

•Lethbridge, Sir R. . , . 

c. 

381 

•Lewis, Sir Charles E.,Bart. 

c. 

382 

Lewis, T . 

G.L. 

383 

•Lewisham, Rt. Hon. Visct. 
•Llewellyn, E. H . 

C. 

384 

C. 

836 

•Lockwood, F . 

G.L. 

386 

•Long, Walter 11 . 

C. 

887 

Low, Malcolm . 

c. 

883 

Lowther, J. W. .... 

c. 

* 389 

•Lowther, Hon. W. . . . 

c. 

890 

•Lubbock., Sir J., Bt., F.R.S. 

U.L. 

891 

•Lyell, L .. . 

• 

G.L. 


Piyst and Present Constituencies. 


Down Co. '34, East D. '85-86, ’86 . . 
Lincoln '86 

Somerset S. ’85-86, ’86. . , . . . 

Wandsworth *85-86, 756 . . . . . 

Hull Centra] D. ’85.86, ’86 ... . 
Sligo *77'8 o, Dublin Co. ’83-85, Isle of 
T Thanet '85-86, ’86. 

Kent.N.E. or Faversham D., '85-86, ’86. 
Northamptonshire S. ’52-85, ’85-86, ’86 
Salford W.D. ’86.. . ., 


Oub or 
Residence. 


Travellers’. 
Carlton . . 
Brooks’s. . 

Carlton . . 

■» 

Carlton . . 
Carlton . . 


Aston Manor '86. 

Windsor ’65-66, Middlesex ’67-68, 
Northampton ’80-85, ’S5-86, ’86. 
Dundee’85-86,’86 ....... 

Southwark, Bermondsey D., ’86 . . 
Queen's Co. ’80-85, Leix D. ’85-66, '86 
Islington E.D. ’86. 

a 

Cork Co. E.D. 8s-S6, ’86. 

Canterbury ’70-80, Bath '86. . . . 

Lincolnshire S. ’80-85, Stanjfoid D. 
85-86, ’86. 

Mid Surrey ’75-85, Reigate D. '85-S6, 
' 86 . 

L’pool, Abercromby D., ’85-86, '86 . 
St. Pancras W.D. ’85-S6, ’86. . . . 

Carlisle ’59-65, ’68-85, Cumberland, 
Cockermouth D., ’86. 
Kidderminster ’68-74, Donegal ’79-85, 



Waterford City ’80-85, Cork Co, 
N.E.D. ’85-86, ’86. 


Tewkesbury ’66-68, W. Worcestersh. 
’76-85, Bewdley D. ’85-86, '86. 

Oldham |S6. 

Shropshire N. ’76-85, Oswestry D. 

85-86, ’86. ~ 

Kensingtpn N.D C ’85-86,’86. , . . 

I.ondondeiTy City ’72-86, ’86 : Mr. J. 
McCarthy declared sitting member 
Oct. ’86, elect, AntrimN.L). Feb.’87 . 
Anglesey ’86. 


*850 

1849 

1S39 

*834 

1852 

1848 


Carlton . 
Carlton . 
Carlton . 

S, George’s 
Reform . * 

New TJniver. 

Carlton . . 

Caflton . . 

• * » • * 
Carlton . . 
Jun. Carlton. 

E.IndiaUJS., 
Car’ton. 
New Univcr. 
Devonshire. 

Reform . . 

Reform . . 

Reform . - 


Carlton . . 

Conservative. 

Athenaeum. 

Empire, 

Con&titn’l. 


West Kent ’78-’8s,Lewisham ’85-86, ’86 
Somerset N.D. 85-86, ’86 .... 

York ’85-86, ’86.. 

N. Wilts '80-85, Devizes D. ’85-816, ’86. 

Grantham '86.. ", . 

Rutland ’83-85; Cumberland, Mid 
or Penrith D., '86. 

Westmoreland ’68-85, Appleby D. 
'85-86, *86. 

Mudstone ’70-80, London llniv. ’80- 
85-86, ,86. 

Orkney and Shetland ’85-86, ’66. 


1835 

1819 

1857 

>834 

ifi.it. 

1853 

1821 

*823 

1850 

1849 

1E35 

iSy.: 

1831 

1844 

11862 

i 

t 8.‘9 

1841 

1 

I 

|j8 „ , 
184?, 

iC.’6 

1S60 

1837 

1840 

1823 


1821 


Carlton . . 
Carlton . . 

Brooks’s. . 

Carlton . . 

Union . . 

Carlton . . 

Carlton, 

S. Stephen’s, 
etc. 

Nat. Liberal. 

Reform and 
Athenaeum. 


1851 

1S47 

1846 

1854 

1835 

1855 

)82I 

1834 

" t r 

1850 
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Chin. Colonisation Cos. . 

. 5. late H. S. King, Chigwell; j£. Ballfol C. Ox on ; banker,TS. India agent, Lt. City Lond. 
. s. late Hon. L. H. King-Harman ; E. Eton; Army, Privy Council Ireland, LX. eo. Ros¬ 
common, J.P. Sligo, Longford, Westmeath, Httm. Col. Roscommon Militia; appointed 
FniL Un<L See, fotf Ireland (unpaid) April’87. „ 

. s. late Sir E. Knatchbull. M.P^; E. Eton^&Trin. C. Oxon; Line. Inn ’60, B.A. ’56, M.A. ’59 


I . Kynoeh, Peterhead, Aberdeen; ammunition manufacturer, Birmingham ...... 

John Labouchere, Broome Hall, Dorking, and «. late Ld. Taunton. See short bio¬ 
graphical notice. . 

Sir J.P, Lacaita, K.C.M.G.; E. Eton & Balliol C. Oxon, B.A. ’75, M.A. ’78; Line. Inn *79, 
Assist, priv. see. Lord Granville till June *85. • , 

..late Mr. o.Lafone, W,Derby,Lane.; memb.Lond.Sch.Bd.Bermondsey twice, J.P.Middx. 

s. Pat. Lalor, M.P. Queen’s Co. ’33-34; civil engineer, farmer, J.P. Queen’s Co.. 

1 late T. Lambert, Tel ham Court, Battl^; E. Rugby and Trin. C. Camb., B.A. *70, M.A. ’76; 
Middle Temple ’74, author Eastern travels. 

s. Tr im Lane .11101ch.,Cork; E. Vinoen.C. Cork; memb. CorkTown Counc.,Chamb.Com. etc, 

. It. P.Laune, Harley St., Lond.; E.Tonbrid&eSeh.; Col.-Comdt.3rdLond.R.V.,J.P,Kent. 
,. late T. M. Lawianeo; Q.C.’77, Recorder Deiby’80 ............... 

s. late Sir W. Lawrence, Bt., Serg.-Surg. to Queen; E. Winchester C.; Indian ittniy Med. 
Si i\, J.P, Suncv, Pres, Roy. llort. Soc. 

s. I;.!-' Kov. C. V/.’Law 1 ence ; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon, B.A. ’67, M.A.; Line. Inn ’71 
s i' Lev* l..w sen, one of the proprs. Daily Telegraph-, E. Eton &T Balliol C. Oxon, B.A.; 

J. P ,is, Lt. R. Bucks Yco. 

v ! >i> W. Lawson, Pray ton, Cumberland; Pres. United Kingdom Alliance . . . . 

. Lie _j Lea, Kidderminster; manufacturer at Kidderminster, J.P. Worcestershire . 

. Mr. Lenhj', farmer,iTipperary; tenant farmer. 

s. hue Robert Leake, Manchester; calico printer, Pres. Salford Liberal Assn. ’70; 
Pres. Manchester Liberal Assn., etc. 

s. late J. Leatny, Tipperary; E. S. John’s C., Waterford ; Solicitor 78 . 

s. late Sir E. II. Lcchniere; E. Ch. Ch. Oxon; bnnker, D.L. Worcester ’3?, High Sheriff '62. 


s T. E. I.ees, D.L., J.P. Oldham; E. Eton and Ch Ch. Oxon ; Dorset Yeomanry . . 378 

t. - late Sir P.ahlwm Leiglfcfcm, M.P. 5 E. Harrow and Ball. C. Oxon, M.A., 2nd cl. Class. 379 , w 

Mods. ’37; Inner Temple Yu, D.L. and J.P. Salop, J.P. Montgomeiyshire. 

c c. late K. Leilibr'dge ; E Exeter C.t)x.; I nil. Temp. ’80, 1 ’inf. Pol. Econ. State C. Calcutta 380 
Umv. ’6S, Erin. Ki ishnagm Coll '74, Pres. Com. of India and Indian Agent 1st cL '78. 

3 s. late Rev. G. W. Lewis, M.A , of Mngd. IJall, Oxon; E. S Saviour's Grammar School, 881 
Southwark; J.P. eo. Derr3, Diree. Lond. & Prov. Bank, author legal handbooks; created 
a Bt. ’87. 

,s. T. Lewis, farmer, Anglesey; E. National Sch., Anglesey; corn and flour mercht., contri- 388 
biuor to Welsh periodicals. 

1 s. E. of Dartmouth; £. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; Vice-Chamb. '85-8(5, re-app. July ’86 . . 383 

LI. Llewellyn, Buck! and Filleigh, N. Devon; E. Rugby; J.P. Somerset, Major 4 th Batt. 384 

Someiset Regt. * 

s. Chas. D. Lockwood, Doncaster; E. Caius C. Camb., B.A. ’68; Q.C. '82, Bencher ’86,* 886 
Recorder Sheffield, 

e. s. late R, P. Long, M.P. ; E. Harrow and Ch, Ch. Oxon; I.C.S. ’56-77 ; see. Local Govt. 386 
Bd. ’86, D.L., J.PV Wilts. 

e s. late Gen, Sir J, Low, G.C.S.I., K.C.B., of Clatto, Fifeshire ; E. Haileybury C. : polit. 387 
officer with forces during Ind. Mutiny, receivingH.M.’s special thanks, D.L., j.P. Fifesh. 

e. s. Hon. Wm. Lewther, M.P.; E. Eton, King's, and Trin. Camb., In. Temp. ’79, LL.M. ’8*, 888 t 

D.L. Cumberland ; app. Fourth Chanty Conimr. for Eng. and Wales (unpaid) Nov. ’87, 

3 s. late Hon. Col. H. Cecil Lowther; E. Magd. C. Camb.; Attache Beilin Emb. ’41, Sec. 888 
Legat. Naples ’52, St, Petersburg ’58, and Berlin ’59, Sec. Emb. Berlin ’6a, Mjo. Plenipo. 
Argent. Repub. ’67, resig. ’68, J.P. Westmoreland, raised to rent of earl’s son ’7a. 

„See special biography . . . ..*. .. 390 

e. s. Lt.-Col. H. Lyell, «. Sir C. Lyell, the eminent geologist; E. Berlin and Lond. Univ,; 3£>1 

was Prof. Nat. Science Univ. C Wales, sue. to family estate Kinnordy on dfcatli of uncle 
| bir Charles Lyell, 
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Pt&t and present Constituencies. 


■ 



*Lymington,Viscount N.W« U.L. I Barnstaple ’80-85, Devon, South 

Mb!ton D., 'S5-86, '86 ' 


•Macartney, W. G. E. - . 
•Macdonald, Rt. Hen. J. HI 

•Maclnnes, M. ...... 

•Mackintosh, C. Fraser- . 

M’Laren, W. S. B. . . . 


Antrim S.D. ’85-86, ’86 ..... 
.Edin. and S. Andrews Universities 
’85-66, '86. 

Northumbld., Hexham D., '85-86, '86. 
Inverness Dist. '74-85, Inverness- 
*’ shire ‘85-86, *86. 

Cheshire, Crewe D., ’86. 


•Maclean, F. W. .... U.L. 
*Mac)ean, J. M. C, 

Maclure, J. W.. , . . . C. 

*Macn tighten, E., Q.C. . . C. 
Now a Lord oi Appeal 
(see Peerage). 

Mahony, Pierce .... P. 

•Makins, Lieut.-Col. W. T. C. 
Malcolm, CoLJ. W. . . . C. 
Mallock. 1 l. ...... C. 

•Manners, Rt. Hon. Lord j! C. 

•Mappin, Sir F. T., Bart. . G.L. 

•March, Earl of.C. 

•Maijoribanks, Rt. Hon. E. G.L. 
•Marriott, Rt. Hon. W. T. C. 

•Marum, E. P. M.P. 

•Mason, S. G.L. 

•M’Arthur, A.G.L. 

M ‘Arthur, W. A.G.L. 

•M'Calmont, Capt. J. . . . C. 
M'Cartan, M. , . . . . P. 
•M'Carthy, J.. , . P. 

* 

•M'Carthy, LH.P. 

*M Donald, Dr. R.G.L. 

•M'Donald, P..P, 

M'Donald, W. A. P, 

M’Ewan, W.G.L. 

• M'Garel-Hosg , Sir J. M., C, 
Bart , (see Lord Maghera- 
I morne, Peerage), 

•M'Kenna, Sir Joseph . . P. 

•M'Lagan, P.G.L. 

V 1 

I Matthews, Rt. Hon. H. . C. 


Oxfordshire,"Woodstock D.,’85-86, '86 
Oldham ’85-86, ‘86.. . 

Lancashire N.JE., Stretford D., '86 . 

Antrim ’80-85, Antrim N.D. '85-86, ’86 

Meath N.D. ’86 ........ j 


South Essex 74-85, Essex S.E.D. ’85- 
86, Walthamstow D., ’86. 

Boston ’60-78, Argyllshire '86 . . . 

Devonshire, Torquay D., ’86 . . . 

Newark '41-47, Colchester ’50-57, Leie. 
N. '57-85, Leic. E. ’25-86, Leic., E. 
E. or Melton D., '86 {unop.). 

East Retford ’80-85, York#, Hallam- 
shire D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.); 

West Sussex ’69-85, Sussex, Chi¬ 
chester D., ’85-86, 86 (unop.). 
Berwickshire ’80-85, '86 . .« . . . 

Brighton’8o-86,’86 . ...... 


Kilkenny Co. ’80-85, Kilkenny N D. 
'85-86, 86 (nnop.). 

Lanarkshire, Mid D,, ’85-86, ’86 . . 
Leicester ’74-86, ’86. . f'. , . . 


York shirfe, East Rid mg, Buckrose D 
’86 (unseated on scrutinv); elected 
for Cornwall (St. Austell) May ’87 
Antrim E.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop ) . . 

Down S.D.'86 ........ 


Longford Co. ’79-85, North D.'85-86, 
'86 (unop.), declared '86 to be sitting 
mem. for Londonderry, decided to 
sit for thisconst. instead ofLongfd. 

Athlone ’84-85, Newry '85-86, ’86 '. . 

Ross and Cromarty ’85-86, ’86 . . . 

Sligo N.D. '85-86, ’86 (unop.) . , . 

Queen’s Co., Ossory D.,/86 (unop.) 

Edinburgh, Central D., ’86 ... . 

Bath ’65-68, Truro ’71-85* Middlesex, 
Hornsey D., ’85-86, ’86. 

Youghal '65-68 and '74-85, Monaghan 
S.D. 85-86, 86, 

Linlithgowshire *65-86, '86 ... . 

Durigarvan ’68-74, Birm. E.D. ’86 . 
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j Brooks’*. . 

1856 

S. Stephen’s 

185* 

Carlton, &a 

1836 

Oxf, & Camb. 

18 '40 

Devonshire. 

1828," 

National 

Liberal, 

1853 

UnitedUniv. 
Carlton, Jun. 
Athenaeum, 

1844 
lS 3 S 

Carlton, etc. 

*835’ 

Carlton & 
UnitedUniv. 

1830 r 

1 

Kilmorna, 
co. Kerry. 

1850 

Carlton . . 

1840 

Carlton . . 

1834 

Carlton , , 

1843 

Carlton . . 

1818 

Reform and 
Nat. Liberal. 

iSar 

Carlton . . 

1845 

Brooks’s. . 

1849 

Carlton . . 


S. George’s. 

1820 

Nat. Liberal. 

1830 

Reform, 
Nat. Liberal. 

1814 

Devonshire 

1857 

Carlton . . 

1843 

Nat. Liberal. 

1851 


1830 

' 

Savile . . 

i860 

Nat. Liberal 

1840* -j 

• • ' « a • 

1836 


1841 

Devonshire. 

1827 

Carlton, 

Travellers’. 

1823 

••*••« 

1814, 

Junior 

Athenaeum. 

18*3 11 

Carlton . . 

1826 ^ 
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Dub. j Q.C. ’80. 


Sussex Reg., J.P, Sussex and Banffshire. 
. s. Ld Tweedmouth; #. Harrow and Ch. 



e. a. E. of Portsmouth; E. Balliol C. Oxort, B.A. ’79; V.-Chan, Lond. Univ. '74-80, D.L., 
J.P. Kent, Com. Lieut. Lond., F.R.S., D.C.L. (Qx.) 75, LL.D; (Camb.) '83, Pres. Lmnean 
Soc., author scientific works. 


mibtcv: VA^UHUi AJUUbOVI J >* * VVI VW(| VViUi 0 J^UUS« CiVUi 

f . s. late Gen. Maclnnes; E. Rugby and Balliol C., Oxon ; banker* Direc. L. & N.W.R. Co. 
s. late Alexander Fraser; solic. retd., assd. ’57 by royal licence addit. name Mackintosh, 
J.P. Inverness Co. { author “Antiquarian Notes,” etc. 
y. s. late D. M'Laren, long M.P. Edm.; E. Edin. Univ., M.A. '73; Director of Bolckow, 
Vaughan & Co., Middlesbrough. 

s. laieA. Maclean, Carshalton, S.W.; E. Trin. Carab.; In. Temp. ‘ 68 , mem.Line. Inn, Q.C. ’86 
s. Alex. Maclean; E. Fellow Bombay Univ.; Propr. Western Mail, Chm. Bombay Town 
Cosine., author “Guide to Bombay, etc. 

s. J.' Maclure, Manchester; E. Gram, Sch. Manchester 5 Hon. Sec. Lane. Cotton Famine 
Fund '02-65, was Maj. 40th Lane. R.V., J.P. Manchester, DJL., J.P. Lancs. 

2 a. lateSirE. C. W. Macnaghten, Bart.; E. Carab, Univ., B.A. '52, M.A. ’55, Fellow Trin. C. 


a. late P. K. Mahony, Kilmorna, co. Kerry; E. Magd. C. Oxon, Roy. Agric. C.; Assist. 
Land Commissioner ’81-84, J.P. Karry and Ximerick, Hay garth gold medal Royal 
Agticultural College ’75. 

a. C Makma, Craven Hill, W.; E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb.; J.P, Essex, Lt.-Col. com. 
3rd Essex Artil. Vot. ’72, H011. Col. ’74, Dircc. G.E.R., D.L. Lond. 

- r . JJ 4 PL ru f __ T a. *_1T. t-1_I 


K.A.. '65-76, J.P. Devon. i 

and s. of 5th, and 6. of present D. of Rutland ; E. Eton & Trin. C. Camb.; Commr. of Works 
’52, ’58-591 66-68, Postmaster-Gen. ’74-80, ’85, Chanc. Duchy Lane. ’86, D.C.L. (Oxon.) ’,6. 

a. Jos. Mappin, Sheffield: Direc. Bridgwater Navig. Co. 8c M.R. Co,, Mayor Sheffield ’77-78, 
Master Cutler ’55-56, J .P., W.R. Yorks and Sheriff, appointed Legion of Honour. 
e. s. D. Richmond and Gordon; E. Eton; Gren. Gds. ’65 69, Lt.-Col. 3rd and 4th Batt. Roy. 


Ch. O^on; J.P. Berwick and Inverness Cos., 
; 2nd Libciai Whip since Jan. ’86. 

E. S. John’s C. Camb.; Q.C. ’77, Bencher ’79, 


e. s. late R. C. Marum, Queen’s Co.; E. Carlow C. and Lond. Univ., M.A. and LL.B.; Irish 
bar ’46, J.P. Kilkenny and Queen's Co., author works on Irish Land Question. 
e. 1. David Mason; merchant Glasgow, author of pamphlets on land a d monetary questions, 
Direc. and late Pres. Glasgow Chamb. Commerce. • 

s. Rev.J, M‘Arthur, Wesle*J»n minister late Londonderry, b. ofSirW. M‘ Arthur, K.C.M.G.; 

memb, Legis. Assem.N.S.W.in two Parliaments, memb. first Lond. Sch. Bd.; D.L. Lond. 
e. s. A. M'Arthur, M.P.; D.L. London, GofhtN.S. Wales to Colonial and Indian Exhibition 

# 

s. of late J. M'Calmont, Abbeylands, Belfast; E. Eton; Cornet 8th Huss. '66, ret. Capt. '74, 
A.D.C. to Duke of Marlborough and Earl Cowper during their successive viccioyaities. 
3. John M'Cartan, Castlcwellan ; E. S. Malachy’s C. Belfast and French C. Black rock, 
Dublin; solicitor ’82, took, a leading part in establishing the Land League in co. Down, 
s. late M. F. M'Carthy, Cork; journalist, novelist and historian, author “History of Qnr 
Own Times.” 


only s. J. M'Carthy, M.P.; journalist, historian, and wrote the comedy of the Candidate , 
s. Angus M‘Donald, a Skye crofter; E. Glasgow Normal Sch. and Univ.; physiciau and I 
surgeon; a leader in Crofter movement. 


s. Michael M'Kenna, Dublin; E. Trin. C. Dublin * Irish bar '48, D,L» Cork Co., J.P. Cork 
and Waterford; a banker; knighted '43. 

s. late P. M'Lagan, Pumpherston, Midoulder; E. Edin. Univ.; D.L. Linlitli^owsh., J.P. 

Edin. and Linlith., memb. Counc. Edin. Univer., was memb. Hypothec CAn. 

See biographical notice ... 
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Past and Present Constituencies. Residence o 

-r 


•Maxwell, Sir H. E., part. 
Mayne, Rear-Adm. R. C. 


C. "Wigtownshire ’8o-86, ’86. . * . . Carlton . . 3845 

C. Pembroke District’86. ..... UnitedServ., 3835 

Carlton. I ' 


•Mayne, T.. . P. Tipperary ’83-85, Mid D. ’85-86, ’86.1832 

0 (unop.). 

•Menzies, R. S. . . . . . G.L. Perthshire E.D. *85-86, ’86 ... . Brooks’s, . 1856 

•Mildmay, E, ..... . U.L. Devon, Totnos D., ’85-86, ’86 . . . White’s . . x86i 

•Mills, Hon. C. W. ... C* Kent, W. or Sevenoaks D., ’85-86, White’s . . jgee 

’86 (unop.). 

•Milnes-Gaskell, C. . . . G.L. Yorkshire, West * Riding South,* Brooks’s. . ig, 2 
* Morley D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

•Milvain, T..C. Durham City ’85-86, ’86.Cariton . . 3844 

•Malloy, B. C.P. King’s Co. ’6o-"8 5 , Birr D. ’85-86, ’86.’1843 ' 

•Montagu, S...... • G.L. Tower Hamlets, Whitechapel D., National 18-2 

’85-86, '86. Liberal. I 


•More, R. J.U.L. Shropshire S.D, ’65-’6S, Ludlow D. Brooks’s. . 18-6 

’S5-86, ’S6 (unop.). 

•Morgan, Col, lion. l r . C. . C. MonmoutbshiiV^-Ss, S.D. ’85-86, Carlton, 1834 

’86. Arm^&Navy. 

•Morgan, Rt. Hon. G. O. . G.L. Denbighshire ’68-85, East or Brom- Athanasum. x8a6 

field D., ’85 86, ’86, 

•Morgan, O. V.'. . . . . G.L. Battersea ’85-86, ’C6.Albemarle, 3837 

, J unior 

, j Athenaeum. 

•Morley, Rt. Hon. John . . G.L. Newcastle-on-Tyne ’85-56, '86 . . . Athenaeum . i?-8 

•Morley, A.G.L. Nottingham ’S0-S5, E.D. '85-S6, ’86 . Reform, islo 

Brooks’s. 

Morrison,, W.U.L, Plymouth ’61-74; Yorks W.R.N., Reform . . 3836 

Skipton D., ’86. 

•Mount, W. G.C. Berks, S. or Newbury D., ’85-86, ’86 Carlton . . 3824 

(unop,). ’ t 

Mowbray, R. G. C. . . . C. Lancashire S.E., Prestwich D., *86 . Carlton . . 1850 

•Mowbray, Rt. Hon. Sir J,. C. Durham ’ 53 - 63 , Oxford Univ. ’6B-$6, Carlton . . 1815 

’86 (unop.). 

•Mulholland, H. L. . . . C. Londonderry N.D. *85-86, ’86 (unop.).1854 

c 

•Muncaster, Lord .... C. Cumbeiland W.D. '73-80, Egrcmont Marlborough. 1834 

D. ’85-86/86. <- Carlton. 

•Mundella, Rt. Hon. A. J. . G.L, Sheffield, Brightside D., '68-85, 86 • Athenaeum, 1835 
* * Nat. Liberal. 

•Muntz, P. A. C. Warwickshire N.D.’84-85, Tamworth Union . . 3830 

D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

•Murdoch, C. T. . . . . C. Reading ’85-86, '86.Carlton and 3837 

Jun. U. Ser. 

•Murphy, W. M. . . . . P. Dublin, St. Patrick's D., ’85-86, ’86 . Leinster 3844 

* (Dublin). 

•Newark, Lord.C. Notts, Newark D., ’85-86, '86 (unop.). Guards, 1854 

Carlton. 

•Newnes, G. ...... G.L. Cambridgeshire, East or Newmarket Nat. Liberal. 1851 

D., 85— 86, 86. 

Noble, W.C. Hastings *86 . . ..3854 

•Nolan, Col. J. P.P. Galway Co. ’74-25* N.D. ’85-86, ’86 Army '' and 1838 

•Nolan, Joseph.P. LouthI nId. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.).^ . . — 

•Norris, Edward S. ... C. Tower Hamlets, Limehouse D , ’85- Jun. Carlton, 183a 

86, ’86, A. ConstitutVl. 


•Newnes, G. 


•Nolan, Joseph.P, Louth InId.’ 85-86,’86 {unop.) . . , 

•Norris, Edward S. . . . C. Tower Hamlets, Limehouse D , '85- 


86, ’86, jgfc ConstitutVl. 

1 # 

•Noythcote, Sir (H.) Staf- C. Exeter ’So-86, ’86. ....... Athenaeum 1846, 

* ford, Bart., C.B. 5 and Carlton. 

•Norton, R. . C, Kent, S.W. or Tonbridge D., ’85-86, Carlton . . 1838 

\ * ^ '86 (unop.). 
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No. 


s. late Sir W. Maxwell; E, Eton and Ch. Ch» Oxon; D.L. and J,P. Wigtownsb., Maj. 4th 
Batt. Scots Fusil., app. a Jun. Lord of Treasury July ’86. !} 

s. late Sir R. Mayne, K.C.B., Chief Comm, of Met, Police; E. Eton; Navy '47, served 
Crimea, seriously wounded New Zeal. ’63, ret. Rear-Adm. ‘79, has order of the Medjidie, " 
is Kt. Legio n 01 Honour, ,» 

s. John Mayne, Dublin; E. Roy. C. Scj.and Cath. Univ. Dub.; warehouseman, late town 
councillor Dublin, is member Port and Docks Bd., DubliSi. 

t. s. late Graham Menzies, Hallyburton; E. Harrow and CH. Ch. Oxon., B.A. ’So; Lin. 

coin’s Inn ’82, J.R. Perthshire and Forfarshire. 1 

s. H. B. Mildmay «f Flete, S. Devon, g.g.s. and E. Grey; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb. . . 
e. s. Lord Hillingdon; E. Eton; Glyn, Mills & Co. . . .. . 



480 

481 
488 


c.s. late J. Milnes»Gaskell, M.P.; E. Eton and Trin. C, Camb., B.A. ’63; called to bar '66: 
U 1> siiid J,p, \Vcst Riding Yorks. 

s. Henry Milvain, N. Els wick,, Hull; E. Trin. Hall Camb.; Mid. Temple ’60, LL.MmLL.B. 

* *. late Kedo Molloy t Cornolaur, King’s Co.; E. S. Edmund’s C, Het*s, and Univ. ofFrance; 
Mid. Temple ’72, is Private Chamberlain at Vatican, and has been in the French army, 
s. L. Samuel, L’pool, a g.n. late Sir M. Montefiore; E. High'Schoolof L’pool Inst.; Foreign 
banker, Ola Broad St., London ; adopted surname of Montagu j Pi es, of Jewish working I 
Men’s Club, and has promoted the establishment of many Jewish benevolent institutions.! 
s. Rev. T, F. More; E. Bailiol C. Oxpn., M-A. and B.C.L. '62; Lincoln’s Inn ’63, D-L. j 
Shropsh., J.P. Shropsh.j Montgomerysh., and Wenlock, author “ Under the Balkans.” I 
2 s. ist Lord Tredegar : £. Winchester ; served m Crimea, Capt. Rifle Brig., ret., Lt.-Col. 
-om, 1st Monmouth Admin. Batt, R.V. 

e. s. Rev. Rfc>rgan Morgan, vicar of Coirway; E. Bailiol iC.Qxon, Fell. Univ,Coll.j Q.C.’69, 
Bencher of his Inn, Judge-Adv. Gen. ’80-'85; Under Sec.Col. Jan. to July ’86. 
s. late Thomas Morgan, of Glasbury, Breconshire ; E, Abergavenny Scln ; merchant and 
banker, crucible manufacturer, one of founders of European Matt, memo, of Imp. Fed. 
League and of Mun. Reform League. 

s. late Dr. Morley; E. Cheltenham and Lincoln C. Oxon., M.A. ’73. See special biography, 
s. late Samuel Morley, M.P.; E. Trin. C. Camb. (B.A. ’71, M.A. ’74); In. Temp. '73, a mem. 
of Senate Camb. Univ., Patronage Sec. to the Treas. Feb. to July ’86, is principal “ Whip ” 
of the G.L. party. 

s. late J. Morrison. M.P.; E. Eton and Bailiol C. Oxon; has been Capt, 15th W.R. Rifle 
Vol., is J.P. W. Riding, was Sheriff ’83. 

a. W. Mount, D.L. and J.P. Berks; E. Eton and Bailiol €. Oxon; J.P. and Vice-Chm. 
Berk*’ Quai ter Sessions. 

s. Sir J. Mowbray, M.P.; E. Eton and Bailiol C.’Gxon, In. Temp. ’75, is one of the Joint 
Bd. of Examiners Inns of Court. 

s. R. S. Cornish, of Exeter,»«. Elizabeth, d, of G. I. Mowbray, whose name he assumed; 
E. Ch. Ch. Oxon (M.A. ’39, hon. D.C.L. '69); In. Temp. ’41, D.L. and J.P. Durham, J.P. 
Berks, a Church Estates Cominr., Judge-Advocate-Gen. ’58-39, '66-68. 
e. s. J. Mulholiand, Esq., Ballywater Park, Down Co.; E. Eton, R. Mil. Acad. Woolwich 
mid BaJlin] C. Oxon ; Incut. R.E. ’74-78, and is Capt. 5th Bat*;. Royal Irish Rifles, J.P. co. 
Down, Direc. Belfast anj&Co. Down Railway Co. 

2 s. 3rd Ld. Muncaster; A:'Eton ; an Irish Peer, served in Crimea, was in Rifle Brig, and 
90th,Foot, and has been Hon. Co?. Cumberland Vol., is L.L. of Cumbciland. 
e. s. late Antonio Mundella, of Como, Italy, an Italian refugee; a Nottingham manufacturer 
for many yeats, J.P. Nottingham and Middx., Vice-Pres. Coun. on Education ’80-85, Pres. 
Bd. of Trade Feb. to luly ’86, with scat in Cabinet. 
v 5, late G. F. Muntz, M.P.; J.P. Warwickshire ... 


433 

484 

488 


438 


437 

483 


410 

441 

412 

413 
144 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

480 


s. late J. G. Murdoch, Beikhampstead; E. Eton; J.P. Berks, was in Rifle Brig, and served 
in Crimea, is a member of Ransom, Bouverie & Co., bankers, 

5. D. W. Murphy, Bantry, co. Cork; E. Jesuit Sem., Belvedere House, Dublin; C.E., 
Director Waterford and"Limerick, and Cork and Bandon Raihvay Cos., J.P. Co. Cork, 
e. s. Earf Manvers; E. Eton; Grcn. Guards ’72-80, has been Capt, S, Notts Yeo. Cav., is 
ILL., J.P. Notts. 1 

a. Rev. T. M, Newnes, late of Matlock; E. City of Lond. Sch., propr. of Tit-Rite and other 
serial publications. 

a. j. Noble, D.L.,J,P., Henley, E. Eton and Camb.: In. Temp. '80 ......... 

e. s. John Nolan, Ballinderry, co. Galway; E. Trin. C. Dublin, Roy. Milit. Acad. Woolwich, 
etc.; Lt. R.A. ’57, retd. ’81, J.P. Galway Co. 

Manager Aquarium, New Brighton ... 

a. late S. E., Norris, Upper Clapton; D.L. and J.P. Tower Hamlets, J.P. Westminster and 
Middx,', Treas, Mercht. Seamen's QfcPhan Asylum, V,-Chm. Southampton Dock Co.,Treas, 
East London Hospital for ChildwW? * % 

sa. E, Iddesleigh; E. Eton and Merton C. Oxon; Clerk Foreign Office *68-71, attached 
to E. de Greyts special mission to arrange Washington Treaty, app. 3rd sec. Dip. Service 
76, Fjiian, Sec. War Office '85-86, app. Surv.-Gen, Ordnance ’86 : created a Bart. ’87. 

9. late W.Norton, Barcott Ho,, Northants; Mid. Temp. ’66, formerly War Office, J.P, Kent. 

•i 


461 

482 

483 

484 

465 

486 

457 

488 

469 

460 
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No. 

Name. * 

.. . . . . 

Oh 

461 

•O’Brien, J. F. X. 

e P * 

468 

, •O’Brien, P. ..... , 

P. 

463 

*g||Brien, Patrick J. . . . 

• P. 

4M 

•O’Connor, A. .... . 

I* 

466 

>A 

*X)'Connor, John .... 

P. 

468 

•O’Connor, Tohn . . . . 

P. 

467 

•O’Connor, "T. P. 

P. 


•O’Doherty, J. E. 

P. 

469 

•O'Hanlon, T. 

P. 

470 

•O’Hea, P. ...... 

P. 

471 

•O’KeUy, J. 

*P. 

473 

•O'Neill, Hon. R. T. . . . 

c. 

473 

•Qrr-Ewing, Sir A., Bart. . 


474 

•Paget,Col. SirR.H., Bart. 

c. 

475 

♦Palmer, Sir C. M., Bart. . 

G.L. 

476 

•Parker, C. S. 

G.L. 

477 

Parker, Hoti. F. 

*C. 

478 

•Parnell, C. S. 

P. 

479 

•Paulton, j. M. 

G.L. 

480 

•Peacock, R. 

G.L. 

- 481 

•Pearce, Sir William, Bart. 

C. 

483. 

•Pease, A. E...... . 

G.L. 

483 

•Pease, H. F. ..... 

G.L, 

484 

•Pease, Sir J. W., Bart. . . 

G.L. 

486 

•Peel, Right Hon. A. W. . 

U.L. 

486 

•Pelly, Sir L., K C.B., 
K.C.S.I. 

C 

467 

Penton, Capt. F. T. . . . 

c. 

483 

*Percy, Lord A . 

c 

«89 

•Pickard, B. ...... 

G.L. 


•Pickersgill, E. II. 

G.L. 

191 

•Picton, J. A-.. 

G.L, 

m 

Pinkerton, J. 

P. 

m 

•Pitt-Lewis, G. 

U.L. 

& 

•Playfair, Rt. Hon. Sir L., 

, k.c.b. 4 f.r*s. 

G.L. 

* 






Pastaand Present Constituencies. 

i > 

We- - ■ « « * - . ■ »- - 


Mayo S.l>. ’85-86, ’86 (tmop.) . . 

Monaghan N.D. Feb. '86, '86 . . . 

Tipperary N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 

Queen’s Co. ’80-85, Donegal E. ’85-86, 

, * 86 . 

Kerry S. ’85-86, ’86. 

Tipperary S. ’85-86, ’86. 

Gaiway Borough ’80-85, Galway and 
L’pool, Scotland D., ’85-86 (elect, 
to sit for latter), ’86 
Donegal N.D. '85-86, ’86. 


Cavan E.D. ’85-86, '86 (itnop.). . . 
Donegal W.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . 

Roscommon ’80-85, N.D. '85-86, *86 
(unop.). 

Antrim Mid D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . . 

Dumbartonshire ’68-86, '86 ... . 


Somerset E.D. ’65-68, SomersetM.D. 
’68-85, Wells D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop,). 

Durham N. ’74-’S5, Jarrow D. ’85-86, 
’86 (unop.). 

Perth City ’78-86; ’86 ..... . 


Oxfordshire, S. or Henley D., ’86 . 
Meath ’75-80, Cork ’80-86, S6 {unrp.) 
Durham, Bishop Auckland D., ’85- 
86, ’86 (unop.). 

Lancashire S.E., Gorton D., '85-86, ’86 
Lanark shire, Govan D., ’85-S6, ’£6 . 
York’85-86,’86. 


» • * * # 

[Catholic,Dub. 

• » • • * 
Nat. Liberal. 


Buncrana, co. 
Donegal. 


Cleveland D. '85-86, Yorkshire N.R. 

’86 (unop.> * 

Durham S.D. ’65-85, Barnard Castle 
D. ’85-86, 86. 

Warwick '65-85, Warwick and Leam¬ 
ington ’85-86, ’86. 

Hackney N.D ’85-86, '86. 

Finsbury, Central D., '86 .... 

Westminster ’83-85, S. George%, 
Hanover Square,’85-86, ’86(uuop.). 
Resigned Jan. 31st, '87. 

Yorks. W.R., Normanton D.’85-86,'86 

Bethnal Green S.W.D. ’85-86, '86 , 

Leicester ’84-86, ’86..... . 


Galway City ’l i |gjtep.) . . . . . 

Devonshire N.W., Barnstaple D.,’8s- 

■ 86,’86. 

Edinburgh and St. Andrews Univer¬ 
sities 08-85; Leeds S.D. '85-86, '86. 

I 3 8 


Club or 
Residence. 


Buxton Ter., 
Cork. 

Democratic, 

Roscommon, 

Junior 
Carlton. 
Carltmt . 


Carlton . « 


Reform and 
Brooks's. 
Athenaeum . 


Carlton . . 
« • • * * 
Devonshire 

Reform . . 

Carlton . . 

Reform and 
Brooks’s. 
Devonshire 
& Nat. Lib, 

United 
University. 
United Serv. 

Carlton . . 

Carlton , . 

Cobden . . 

Reform . . 


Reform*. 
Nat, Liberal. 
Athenaeum . 


I, 


1835 

1844 


1850 

1847 


1848 

1853 

*845 

1845 

1819 
183a 

l!ta2 

t8ap 

185T 

1846 
1857 

1820 
1835 

1857 

1838 
1828 

1839 
1825 
1851 
1851 

184a 

1850 

183a 

*845 

1845 

18x9 






































HAZELl’s ANNUAL CYCLOPAEDIA, l8SS. 



Commission agent Cork, tried ’67 for treason-felony end sentenced to death; sentence 
commuted, released. ,, 

Entered parliament when Mr. Healy, returned For N.. Monaghan and S. Derry, elected to 
sit for the latter. » . , - ' • 


for some years clerk War Office, In. Temp. ’83. 4 - ‘it 

s, E. O'Connor, cq. Kiklaxe j Alderm. Dublin ’83, 14 . Mayor’85, Pres. Court of Conscience ’86, 
resigned Sept. '87. ; * i, a 


s. B. P. O’Doherty, Buncran^; E. Maynooth C.; gold medal Incorporated Law Society^ * 
solicitor Vo- 

Wine merchant, etc., Derry and London; hits been memb. Deyry Town Council and Bd. Gdfls. 
s. late Dr. O’Hea, Clonakilty; E. Gayfield (Dublin); solicitor ’73, memb. Cork Town 
Council. , 

s. J. O'Kelly, Roscommon ; E. Univ. of Dub. and the Sorbonne; formerly officer in French 
army; became journalist 1870, connected with New York Herald, token prisoner while 
corresponding in Cuba, war correspondent Daily News, Soudan, ’84. 

-■» « xeafc Ha mn O'NmU. arid />_ rtf • P' Harrow and n raonitrioa Ht t M A * t 


Inverness, and Dumbarton cos., creat, Bart. ’86, Dean of Faculties Glasgow Univ., 
Brig.-Gen. Royal Company of Archers. " * 

John Moore Paget, Cranmore, Somerset; E. Sandhurst; Served 66th Foot ’48-’63, retd, 
ns Capt., has been Capt. N. Somerset Yeo. and Lt.-Col. 3rd Sam. Batt. R.V., D.L., J.P., 
Chut. Quarter Sessions Somerset. 

3. of Geo. Palmer, merchant and shipowner; D.L., J.P. N. Riding and Durham, Lt.-Col. 
com. 1st Newcastle and Durham Engin. Vol., creat. Burt. ’86. 


Fellow and Tutor Umv. C. Oxon. Public Exam. ’50, '60, ’63, '68, Maj. Oxford Univ. R.V,,’ 
memb. Roy. Comm. Milit. Edue. ’69-70, app. Chm. Referees on Private Bills ’86. 

4 s. 6 th E. of Macclesfield; E, Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon; In. Temp. ’73.. . 

See biogtaphical notice.... 

3. late A. W. Paulton, editor of Manchester Examiner; JE. Trin. Hall, Camb.; war 
correspondent in Soudan ’84, priv. sec. Rt. Hon. H. Childers, Home Sec., ’86. 
s. late R. Peacock, Swaledale, Yorks; E. Gram. Sell. Leeds; C.E., partner Gorton Lane 
Foundry, Manchester, J.P. Lancs. 

s. J. G, Pearce, Admiralty; Chm. Scottish Oriental S.S. Co. and Guion Line Co., served upon 
Commissions on Loss ol Life at Sea and Tonnage. J.P. Lanarkshire; created a Bart. ’87. 
c. s. Sir J. W. Pease M.P.; E. Trm. C. Camb.; Dnector, JSP. N. Riding, Dep. Com. of 
Lieutenancy City of London. 


s. J. Pease, Darlington, merchant, M.P. b. Di 
N. Riding and J.P. Durham and N. Riding. 
See biographical notice. 


s. late J. Hlnde Pelly, H.E.I.C.S.; E. Rugby; Maj.-Gen. Indian Staff Corps, Hon. E. I. 

Co.’s military service ’40, author “ North-West Frontier of India ” and other works. 
e. s, late Col. Fenton, D.L., J.P., London; E. Harrow Sc Ch. Ch. Oxon; 4th Drag. Gds. ’73, 
served Egyptian <mmpaign, retired ‘84, D.L. and J.P. Middx., Hon. Col. send Middx. R.V. 
a .s. 6th D, of Northumberland; E. Eton & Ch. Ch. Oxon. (M.A. ’71); Lt. & Adjut. Gren, Gds. 
'77, retired ’80, is Maj. 3rd Batt. 3th (Northumberland) Fusiliers, J.P. Surrey, 

s. T. Pickard, miner, Kippax, Leeds; E. Kippax Grammar Sch.; sec. Yorkshire Miners' 
Association ’73, * 

s. late T. Pickeragill, architect, York; E. Lond. Univ. (B A. ’7s); In. Temp. '84, volunteer 
lecturer for London and Co. Liberal Union. 

s. Sir James A. Picton, F.S.A., Sandy Kttowe, Liverpool; E. Liverpool Inst;, Lane. Ind. C., 
Owens C., and Lond, Univ.; formerly Congreg. minister, memb. Lond. Sch. Bd. ’70-79, 
author of “Life of Oliver Cromwell ” and other works, 
s. John Pinkerton, Ballymoney, co. Antrim; tenant farmer, J.P. co. Antrim, memb. Coleraine 
Board of Guardians. ~ 

e.s. Rev. G. T. Lewis, Exminster; assd. surname Pitt ’76; Mid. Temp. ’70, Q.C. and 
Recorder of Poole ’85, author of legal works. 

S' Dr.G. Playfair, Insp.-Gen. Hosp., Bengal; E.St. And. U., Edin, U. and Giessen; Gov. Insp. 
R. Sch. Mines ’53-58, Prof. Chem. Edin.’38-69, Spec. Comr. Exhib.’si, C.Bs’si, Postmaster- 
Gcn. ’73-74, Chm. Way's and Means ’80-83, Vice-Pres. Coin. Coun. ’86, 4th Charity Com. ’86. 


* l * 
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Name. 



Past and Present Constituencies. 


406 , Plowden,SirWp M K.C. 54 .LG.L. 'Wolverhampton W.D. ’8 


Club or 
Residence. 


Nat. Liberal, 183* 
Devonshire. 


496 ’Plunket, Right Hon, D. R. „C; Dublin University ’70-86, ’86 ., . .f Carlton . .1838 


4 W Plunkett, Hon, J.W. . . C. Gloucestersh.,S. or Thorn bury D.,’86 Carlton . . 1853 
408 ‘JPoBjfrct, W. P. iSt Kent, Ashford D., '85-86, ’86(unop.) . Carlton . . 1838 

v » ' 1 

400 *Portman, Hon. E. B. . . G.L, Dorset N.D. ’85-86, ’86 ..... Devonshire. 183a 


BOO ’Potter, T. B. .... * G.L. "Rochdale ’65-86, ’86, .. Reform, *817 

- * _ Cobden., 

SOI ’Powell, F. S. ..... C. Wigan’57-59, Cambridge ’63-68, N.W. n. 1827 

Riding ’72-74, Wigan ’85-86, ’86 . . 

602 Powell, W. R. H. ... G.L. Carmarthenshire ’80-83, W.D. ’85-86,.1819 

600 ’Power, P. J.P. Waterford Co. Ms, E.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . . . 1850*, 

604 Tower, R. -i , ... P. Waterlbrd City ’74-86, ’86 (uhop,). . Garrick . . 1851 


604 •Tow-er, R. -i . ... P. Waterlbrd City ’74-86, ’86 (uhop,). . Garrick . . 1851 

BOB ’Price, Captain G. E.. . . C. Devonport '74-86, ’86 ..1842 

80 S ’Price, T. F..G.L. Monmouthshire N. D.’B5-86,'86 . . Union, 1844 

Devonshire. 

SOT ’Priestley, B.G.L. Yorks. W.R., Piidsey D., '85-86, ’86.1831 

60 5 Frovand, A. D.G.L. Glasgow,Blackfriars and Hutcheson- Nat. Liberal 183B 

" 1 town D.,’86. ........ “ 

600 ’Pugh, D.G.L. Carmarthenshire ’57-68, E.D. '85-86, Oxford and 1806 

'86. Cambridge. 

MO ’Puleston, Sir J. H. . . . C. Devonport’74-86,’86 . . . . . Carlton . .3830 

fll »Pyne, J. D.P. Waterford W.D.'85-86,’86 (unop.).1837 

616 ’Quilter, W. €.U.L. Suffolk, S. or Sudbury D.,'85-86,’86.1841 

(unop.), 

618 Quinn, T..P. Kilkenny City ’86 (unop.) .... . . "i . , 18j8 

614 s ’Raikes, Rt. Hon. H. C. . C. Chester ’68-80, Preston ’82, Camb. Carltotr, 1838 


MO ’Puleston, Sir J. H. . 
fll »Fyne, J. D. . . , , 


614 f’Raikes, Rt. Hon. H. C. 


Univ. ’8a-86, ’86 (unop.). 


St. Stephen’s. 


Rankin, J.C. Herefordshire, N. or Leomiigtfiter Carlton, 


D., ’80-85, ’86. 

Rasch, Major F. C. . . . C. Essex S.E.D. ’86 


New Univ. 
Windham . 


617 ’Rathbone, W. ..... G.L. Liverpool ’68-8o, Carnarvonshire Reform, 1819 


618 L ’Redmond, J. E. 


’80-85, N. or Arfon D. ’85-86, ’86. Athenaeum, 
c. P. New Ross ’81-85, Wexfoid N.D. Union 
’85-86, ’86 (imop.). (Wexford). 


1856 , 


B5-S6, 80 (imop.). (Wextoru). 

819 ’Redmond, W..P. Wexford Borough ’83-85, Fermanagh ..... 1861 

N.D. ’85-86, ’86. » 

680 ’Reed. Sir E. J., K.C.B. , G.L. Pembroke Dist. ’74-80, Cardiff ’80-86; National 1830 

v, ’86. Liberal. 

681 Reed, H< Byron .... C. Bradford E.D. ’86 ...... . Carlton, 1855 

_ , Constitutin’!. 

582 Reid, R. T.G.L, Hereford ’8(^85, Dumfries Dist. ’86 . Devonshire, 1846 

Garrick. 

689 ’Rendel, S. ...... G.L. Montgomeryshire ’80-86, ’86 ... Athenaeum, 1834 

# ’ Brooks’s. 


M 4 '’Reynolds, W. J.P 

686 ’Richard, H. . . . . . G.L, 


Tyrone E.D.’85-86,’86 ..1856 

686 ’Richard, H. . " . . . . G.L, Merthyr Tydvil '68-86, ’86 (unop.) .• Devonshire. 1812 

■$8B *Richardson-Gardner,Col.R. C. Windsor ’74-86, ’86 (unop.),. . . . Carlton . . 1827 

687 ’Richardson, T. .... U.L. Hartlepool ’74-7S> ’80-86, ’86... , Reform . . x8st 

888 ’’Ritchie, Rt. Hon. C. T. . C. Tower Hamlets ’74-85, St. George's Carlton . . 1838 

D. '85-86, '86. 

680 ’Roberts, -T. ..... . G.L. Flint District '78-86, ’86.Reform « . *835 

680 ’Roberts, J. B.G.L, Carnarvonshire, S:©r Eifion D., ’85- Nat, Lib. .1843 

86 , ’ 86 . 

681 ’Robertson, 2 .G.L. Dundee ’85-86, '86 ...... . Reform . » t8*6 

6*8 ’Robertson, J. B. ... C. Buteshire’85-86/86. . Jun.Carlton. 1845 


•Richardson-Gardner.Col.R. C. 
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• - yptr 

s. late W. H. C. Plowden, M.P. Newport, I.W.; E, Harrow j Be and Civil Serv, 


mem. Viceroy’s Legis. Counc., Bd, Revenue N.W. pTOvs.^andlmperial Census C?omm. 
India, specially thanked for services rendered during Mutiny. ■ 

s. 3rd Baron Plunket: E. Trin. C. Dub.; Q.C.’68, Law Adviser to Crowp in Ireland ’68, 
Sol.-Gen. Irel. '75-77, Paywaster*G«n. ’80, first Commiss, Works ’85-86, reapp. Aug- ’86. 
suivivmg s. i6tn Baron Dunsany; E . Trim C, Camb. . " * . . . * . . . ■. . 

.s. late william Burra, banker 1 E. Shrewsbury Sob. *assumed name of Bomfret (his 
mother’s maiden namejbv royal licence'8a, I.P. Kent. . * , . & 

s. Visct, Portman;, E. Rugby and Balliol C. Oxon; In. Temple 52, lias been private, tec. 
to the First Commri j of Works. - ’ ' • . 


3 s. 3ra tsar on r-iunaei; j 
S ol.-Gen. Irel. ’ rsrrj, P« 
e. sm viving s. i6tn Baroi 
e. s. late 'WilliamBurra 
mother’s maiden name’ 



r. jvciiv* s 

ton; In. Temple 52, has been private, 


Riding and Lancs 


s. P. W. Power, J.P.; E . Old Hall C. Herts.. 

s. G. Price; R.N. ’55, Lt. ’62, Commander '73.. 

s. late Rev. W, Price, vicar Llanarth; E. Univ. C. Oxon ; In. Temp. ’69, J.P. Monmouth¬ 
shire, High Shff. ’82, Capt. Monmouth Eng. Mil. ’79-83. 

Worsted manufacturer Bradford ... 

s. George Provand, Glasgow merchant; India and China merchant in Manchester.... 

• 

s. late D. H. Pugh, Manoravon, Llandilo; E. Rugby and Ball. C. Oxon; In. Temp. ’37, D,L. 

and J.P. Cardiganshire. J.P. Carmarthenshire, Chm. Quar. Sess. ’43-52* High Sheriff ’74. 
r.s. lohn Pulcston, Ruthm; E, King’s C. I-ond.; knighted ’87 


r. s. John Fuleston, Kuthm; A. Kings c. i.ond.; knighted 87 ........... 

s. Rev. W. M. Pyne, rectoi, Oxted, Surrey : tenant farmer, Waterford. 

e. s. W. Quiltei, founder Quilter, Ball & Co.; memb. flff Stock Exch. since '62, Guilter, 

Balfour & Co., J.P. Suffolk. 

s. Matthew Quinn, Longford ; E. Longford and Mullingar ; chosen to sit for a division of 
Longford in ’85, but being indirectly interested in a Govt, contract withdrew candidature. 
e. s. late H. Raikes, Lhvynegrin, Flintshire: E. Trin. C. Camb., M.A. ’63; Mid. Temp. ’63, . 
Bencher '80, is J.P. Cheshire, D,L. & J.P. Flintshire, Pres. Central Council DioceBan Con¬ 
ferences, Cnm* of Ways and Means and Dep.-Speaker ’74-’So, app. Postmaster-General '86. 
s. late R. Rankin, Pollack, Gilmour &Co.. L’pool, merchants ; E. Trin. C. Camb., B.A. ’65; 
D.L. and J.P. Herefordshire, J.P. Hereford, Chief Steward Hereford ’78, author of 
papers on scientific subjects. 

s. late F. C, Rasch, Woodhill, Danbury, Chelmsford; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb.; 6 th 
Drag. Guards ’67, is Maj. 4th Essex Regt., D.L. and J.P. Essex, 
s. late W. Rathbone, Greenbank, Liverpool; merchant and shipowner at L’pool, D.L. and 
J.P. Lancs. 

e. s. late W. A. Redmond, M.P.; E. Trin. C. Dub.; Gray’s Ipn ’86 . ...... 

a 5. late W. A. Redmond^M.P.; E. Clongowes C.. 


s. late T. Reed, of Sheerness Dockyard ; £■ Sell, of Math, and Nav. Constr. Portsmouth; 
Chief Constructor Navy ’63-70, Kt. Com. St. Joseph ’74, Juji. Ld. Admiralty '86, author 
naval works, K.C.B. 

s. H. D. Reed, and n. Sir E. J. Reed, M.P.; journalist and director of Northern Counties 
Constitutional Newspaper Co., J.P. Darlington. 

2 s. late Sir J. J. Reid, Chief Justice of Ionian Islahda; E. Balliol C. Oxon., B.A. ’68; In. 
Temp. *71, QyC. ’8a. 

3 s. late J. M. Rendcl, F.R.S., C.E.; E. Eton and Oriel C. Oxon., B.A. ’56 ; In. Temp. ’61, 


s. late J. M. Rendel, F.R.S., C.E.; E, Eton and Oriel C. Oxon., B.A. ’56 ; Ii 
J.P. Montgomeryshire, mem. Sir W. Armstrong & Co., engineers. 

. late D. Reynolds, Dungannon; E. Roy. Sell., Dungannon ; solicitor ’79 . . 
.late Rev. E. Richard, a Calvimstic Method, min. 01 Tregaron, Cardiganshir 


s. late Rev, 
bury Con 


>i Tregaron, Cardiganshire; E. High-. 
, sec. Peace Society since '48; author. 

_ _ __ J . lu;J ’T' __ ♦ _ 


fi. J. Richardson, Swansea, m * a d. H.Gardner,whose name he assumed; Mid. Temp. ’53, ! 

D.L.Tower Hamlets, Commr,. Orders Leopold of Belgium and Crown of Italy. 
e. s. late J. Richardson, Durham 5 D.L. and J.P. Durham Co., J.P. N. Riding, J. Richardson 

II_1.1.._1_* - '_•_y._.*1 J._- 


s. W, Ritchie: Rock Hill, Forfarshire; J.P. Middx., Maj. 3rd Batt. Roy. W. Surrey Regt., 
Sec. Admiralty June ’85 to Jan. ’86, a Pres. Local Govt. Bd.July *86, admitted to Cabinet '87. 
S’ late D. Roberts, Tanyralt, Denbighshire; timber merchant, J.P. Liverpool and Denbighsh. 
s. late D. Roberts, Bryn Adda, Banger; a. Cheltenham Sch.; solicitor ’68, memb. Council 
ofUniv.C. of North Wales. . . 

s. late E. Robertson, Kinnaird, Dundee; E- Line. C. Oxon, Prizeman and Vinerian Sch. ; 

Lincoln’s Inn ’7% Fell, Corpus Ch. C-, hon. LL.D. S, Andrews. 

», late Rev. R..J. Robertson, Forteviot, Perthshire \ E* Edin, Univ., M.A, ’64; Q.C.’85, 
Sol.-Gen. Scotland June ’85 to Jan. ’86, reappointed J u!y ’86. * 


* 












HAZELL’S ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA, I»8S, 


Name. 

Party. 

Robinson, B. . 

* Robinson, T . 

^Roct X» ««•«*** 
Rollit, Sir A, , • . . 

C. 

C. 

•Roscoe, Sir H, E. ... 

0 

•Ross, Major A. H. . . . 

C, 

•Rothschild, Baron F. J. de 

U.L. 

♦Round, J....... . 

C. 

Rowlands, W. Bowen . . 

G.L. 

Rowlands, J. ; . . . . 

G.L. 

Rowntree, J.v . 

g‘l. 

♦Royden, T. B, . . . . . 

C c. 

•Russell, Sir Charles . . . 

G.L. 

* Russell, E. R . 

G.L. 

•Russell, Sir GeOrge, Bart. 

C. 

Russell, T. W. 

U.L. 

*Rylands, P, ..... . 

U.L. 

*St, Auhyn, Sir J. (see Ld. 
St. Levan, Peerage). 

U.L. 

Salt, T . 

L.C. 

•Samuelson, Sir B., Bart. . 

G.L. 

•Sandys, Lt.-Col. T. M. . . 

C. 

•Saunderson, Col. E. J. . . 

C 

Schwann, C. E . 

G.L. 

*Sclater-Baolh, Rt. Hon . G. 
(see Ld. Basing, Peerage). 

C. 

•Scale-Hayne, C. 

G.L 

•Sellar, A. Craig . ... . 

U.L. 

•Selwin-Ibbetson, Rt. Hon. 

Sir Henry, Bart. 

Selwyn, Capt. C. W. , . 

C 

C. 

•Seton-Karr, H. 

C. 

Sexton, Thomas .... 

P. 

•Shaw, T . 

G.L. 

•Sbaw-Lefevre, Rt. Hon.G. 

G.L. 

Shaw-Stewart, M. H. . . 

C. 

♦Sheehan, J. D*. , . . . 

P, 


Past and Present Constituencies. 

« 


Derby '83-86.’86 


.ylesbury July to Nov. ’85, Bucks, 
Mid or Aylesbury D. t ’85-86, '86. 
Issex E.D. ’68-85, Essex, N.E, or 
Harwich D., ’85-86, *86. 

*0/: * 




Club or S 
Residence, g 


Tun .Carlton. 1836 
Reform . .1827 
Reform . . 1832 
Cjrlton, 184a 
Constitu¬ 
tional. 

Reform 1833 
(Manchester). * 
Carlton . . 1829 

Reform, 1839 
Turf. 

Carlton . . 184a 

National 1836 
Liberal. ” 

. . . 1851 


(unop.). 


D. '85-86, ’86 (unop.). 


National 1844 
Liberal. 

Carlton . . 1833 


Reform . . 1833 
. . * » . 1834 
i Carlton . . 182s 


National 1841 
Liberal. 

. . . . . 1820 


1-85, Corn- 
, ' 86 . 


Brooks's. . — 
Carlton . . 1830 


(unop.). 

lavtm Co. (as a Lit 
Armagh ’85-86, '86. 
fanehester N.D. ’86 


, Ox- Reform . . 1820 

16, '86 

, '86 Carlton . . T837 


. Nat. Liberal. 1844 


’85-86, ’86. 

Haddington Dist. ’82-85, Lanark¬ 
shire, Partick D,, ’85-86, 86? i 

S. Essex *65-568, W. Essex ’68-85, 
Essex, W. or Epping D., j§g-86, 'B6. 
Cambridgeshire, Wisbech D,,'86 . 


C. St. Helen’s *85-86, *86 


G.L. Reading ’63-85, Bradford, Central 
D., April to June '86, ’86. 

C. Renfrewshire E.D. ’86. 


Reform and 1833 
Nat. Lib. 
Reform, 1835 
Brooks’s. 

Carlton , . 1826 

Carlton, 1858 
White’s; 

Carlton . . 1853 

Mansion 1848 
Ho. Dublin. 
Reform . . 1823 

Brooks’S . 1832 

Carlton . . 1854 





























HAZmx’s ANNUAL' CYCfcipilDIA," iS88. 


■ Biographical. 


*, ■ t*f 1 

s. late W. Robinson, edt., Dudley; E. Rugby; ret. soL, was Capt. Dudley Troop Wore. Yeo. 

J.P. Gloucester, four times Mayor , .. . 634 

e. s. late Alderman Roe, JJP, Derby; timber merchant, Derby; Mayor of Derby *67 . . . 635 

e. John Rollit, sol., Mttllj E, King's C, Lond. & Lend. Univ,, B. A. ’€3, LL.D. '66, First & Univ. 533 
Gold Medallist, Pell. & Gov. King's j sohe. ’63, Prizeman Incorp. Daw Soc. 63, steamship 
owner, underwriter, newspaper proprietor, Sheriff Hull ’75-J*, Mayor- ’63-85, knighted 'So, 

See biographical notice ........................... 587 



s. late C. Ross, M.P. j E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon., M.A.; Inn. Temple ’54, J.P. Middlesex, 
was mCrob. Met. Asylums Bd., served W. Kent Mih, retired Majoi. 
a s, late Baron A. delfothschild, Vienna; D.L. & J.P. Bucks, High Shff. '83, founder Evelina 539 
Hospital, Southwark Bridge Road. 1 

e. s. Rev. J. T. Round, rector All Saints, Colchester; E. Eton & Ch. Ch. Ox. (B.A. '64, M.A. 640 
'72): In. Temp. ‘#8, D.L., J.P. Essex, formerly Major West Essex Militia. 
r. s. X. Rowlands, J.r., Glenower, Pembrokesh.; E. Jesus C. Oxon; Gray’s Inn'71 (ist class 541 
cert, of hon. ’70), Q.C. and Bencher, Gray’s Inn '8a, J.P. Pembrokesh. and Haverfordwest 
E. Working Men’s C., Gt. Ormond St.; watch-case maker, one of the founders and now 548 
. sec. Leasehold Enfranchisement Association. . 


Mayor 76-70, J.Jr. JL-pooi, was meniD. cemmns. unseawortny amps and tonnage, and 
Load Line Commission. 

s. late A, Russell, Newry: E. Trin. C. Dub.; Line. Inn ’50, Q.C. and Bencher of Inn ’72, 
* ttorhey-Gen. Feb. to July '86. 

s. E. H. Russell i editor Liverpool Daily Post since ’69, Life Gov. Univ. Coll., and Pres, 
Lit. and Philos. Soc., L’poo), 1st Pres. L’pool Reform Club, resigned Aug. ’87. 

y. s. late Sir H. Russell ; E. Eton and Exeter C. Oxon ; lane. Inn ’53, Recorder Woking¬ 
ham, was County Court Judge Kent and Derbyshire, is D.L., J.P. Berks, succeeded 
his brother Sir CbarJesaas Bart. '83. 

s. David Russell, Scotch mason ; E. Madras Acad., Cupar, Fife ; Temperance hotel propr. 
and insurance agent, Dublin. 

s. late J. Rylands, Bewsey House, Warrington; E. Warrington Gram.Sch.; direc. various 
companies: ob. Feb. 8th, 188/. 

e. s. late Sir E. Aubvn,Bart. j E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb. (B.A. ’52); D.L., J.P. Cornwall, 
Deputy Special Warden Stapneries, Devon and Cornwall, formerly Col, 3rd BatJ. Duke 
of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 

s. late Thos. Salt, Weeing Cross, Stafford; E. Rugby and Balliol C. Oxon (B.A. ’33); 
retired banker, D.L., J.P. Staffs, an Eccles. Corfmr. ’£o, Pari. Sec. Local Gov. Bd. ’76-80, 
Hon. Commr. Lunacy^83, app. Cbm. Committees Dec. ’86. 

s. late S. H. Samuelson, L’pool; J.P. Oxon, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., was Cbm. Royal Commn. 


thro’ lvtut., joined 7th Koy. Fusil , retd, as Capt., now Horn Lt.-Cc’. 3rd Roy* Cane. Militia 
s. late Col Saunderson; D.L., J.P. co. Cavan, High Sheriff ’5^ Army, retd, as Major, now 
Col. 4th Battn. Regt. ... 

s. late F. Schwann, Hyde rbrk, W.; E. Univ, C. Lond.; Direc. Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce and V.-Pies. Nat. Reform Uwion. 
s. W. L. Sclater, Hod.dirgton Ho., Hants, assumed name of Booth bv roy. licence ’57 ; E. 
Bi.lliol C. Oxon, M.A. 48; In Temp. ’51, F.R.S., J.P. Hants, an Official Verderer New 
Forest, Public Works Loan Commr., Farit. Sec. Poor Law fed. ’67-66, Fin. Sec. Treas. 
Feb. to Dec. '68, Pres. Local Govt. Bd. ’74-80, and a Chm. Gland Committees '83. 
s. Charles H. Seale-Hayne; E, Eton ; Line. Inn ’57, J.P. Devon and Dartmouth, hon. Lt.- 
Col. 3rd Balt. Devon Kegt. Cbm. Texas Land and Mortgage Co.,'and Buenos Ayres N. Ry. 
s. late Patrick Sellar, Westffeld, Morayshire; E. Rugby and Balliol C. Oxon; Scotch bar 
’62, Asst. Commr. Education (Scotland) ’64, Legal Sec. Ld. Advoc. 70-74, memb. Royal 
Commn. Endowed fnstitutions Scotland ’73, D.L., J.P. Argyllshire, 
a. late Sir J. Selwin; E. S. John’s C. Camb.; Under Sec. Hoir^ Dep. '74-78, Finan. Sec. 

Treas. ’78-80, is J.P. and Cjpun. Quar. Scss. Essex, app. and Chuich Estates Commr. ’85. 
a. s. late Rt. Hon. Sir C. J. selwyn, Lo:d Justice of Appeal; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb.; 

Capt. Roy. Horse Gds., served with distinction in Egyptian campaign ’82. 
s. late G. B. Seton-Karr, of Indian Civil Service ; E. Harrow and Corp. Ch. Oxon; Line. 

Inn '79, Direc. Capital Freehold Land and Cattle Co. 
e. s, late J, Sexton, Waterford ; Belfast return petitioned against, but declared duly elected ,* 
decided to sit for Behest; High Shcrifl Dublin ’87, Lord Mayor ' 88 . 

A o Inin CL-—. tl-UA.-. . r Tt . n.. 11 nu J_1 .a 


b. Sir M. R. Sbaw-Stewart, Bart; Eton and Ch, Ch. Oxon. j D.L. and J.P, Stirlingshire and 568 
J.P. Renfrewshire. 

Hotel proprietor, Vice-Pres. local branch National League. 667 









HA2&x’s ANNUAL- 


Name, 


•Sheehy, p. 
♦Shell, % . 


•Shepherd-Cross, H. . . . 
•Shirley, W. S. . • t V . 
Sidebotham, J. W. . 
•Sldebottom, T. H. ... 

•Sidebottoni, W. 

•Simon, Sir John .... 




Past and Present Constituencies. 


Galway S.D. *85-86, ’86 (unop.). V . 
AthJone *74-80, Meath ’83-85, Meath 
S.D. ’85-86, '86 (utaop.). 

Bolton *85786, ’86 ....... . 

Yorks W.R-S-, Doncaster D., *85-86, 

* 86 . 

Cheshire, Hyde D., ’86 , . .... 
Stalybridge ’74-80, ’85-86, '86 ... 
Derbyshire, Hijh Peak D., *85-86, '86 
Dewsbury ’68-86, ’86 ./ 


. .. .. 1844 
Garrick . . 185 r 


Junior 

Carlton. 


Sinclair, W. P.. . * . . U.L. Falkirk District '86 . 


•Smith, A. 


+S*tttih, D .. . 

•Smith, Rt. Hon. W. II. ,. 
•Smith, Samuel. 


Smith-Barry, A. H. . . . 


Spencer. T. E. *. . . . . 
♦Spencer, Hon. C. R.. . . 

i’ 

♦Stack, J, * 4 , , 

*Stanhope, Right Hon. E. . 


Stanhope, Hon. P. J. 
•Stanley, j). J. . . . 


*Sianiey t Sir F. (see Ld.Stati- 
ley of lheston, Peerage). 
•Stansfeld, Right Hon. j. . 

•Stepney, Sir Algernon 
Cowell-, Balt. 


•Stevenson, F. S. . 
•Stevenson, J. C. . 


Herts '54-57, '59-65, '66-85, Hertford D. 
’85-86, '86 (unop.). 

Brighton ’85-86, *S 6 . 

Westminster ’68-85, Strand ’85-86, ’86 
Liverpool '82-85, Flintshire Feb. to 
June ’86, '86 (unop.). 

Cork ’67-74 (Lib.), Huntingdonshire, 
S. or Huntingdon D,, '86. 

West Bromwich ’86. 

Northamptonshire '80-85, Mid D. ’85- 

86 , ’ 86 . * 

Kerry N.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . . 
Lincolnshire, Mid D., ’74-85, Horn- 
castle D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop,). 

Wodnesbury ’86. 

Somerset W D. ’82-85, Bridgwater 
D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). ’ 

Lancashire N.D., Blackpool D., *86 . 

Halifax ’59-86, ’86 ....... 


National 1851 
Liberal. 

Carlton . . r8$7 

Carlton, 1826 
S. Stephen’s. 
Carlton . . 1841 

Reform, 1828 
Cobden. 1 
Devonshire. 1837 

1 ^ 

Carlton . , 1829 


. . . . . 2826 
Carlton . . 2825 
Reform . . 1836 

Travelled’. 1843 

S. Stephen’s. 1848 
Brooks’s, . 1857 


Carmarthen Dist. '76-78, ’86 . 


Carlton, 1840 
Athenaeum. 

S. James’s . 1847 
Carlton . . 1826 

Carlton . . — 

Reform, 1820 
Athenaeum. 

Travellers’ . 1834 


•Stewart, M. J. . . 

•Storey, 5 . 

•Story-Maskelyne, M. 


•Stuart, J. 


•Stuart-Wortley, C. B 

•Sullivan, Donal , . 
•Sullivan, T. D. . . 


Summers, W. . . 

Sutherland, A, , . 
•Sutherland, T. . . 


Suffolk, N.E. or Eye D., ,p ^ 6 , ’86 . 

South Shields ’68-8JJ, ’86 (unop.) . . 

Wigtown Burghs '74-80, Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire ’85-86, ’86, 

Sunderland ’81-86, ’86 .... . . JKj.__ 

Cricklade ’80-85, Wiltshire, N. or Athenaeum. 1823 
Cricklade D., 85-86, '86. 

Hackney '84-85, Shoreditch, Hoxton National 1843 
D., ’85-86, ’86. 1 Liberal. 

Sheffield’80-85, Hallam D^’85-86,'86 Carlton . .1851 


Devonshire, 1862 
Reform . . 2825 

Carlton . . 1834 

Devonshire. 1840 

Athenaeum. 1823 


Swttenham, E. 


Westmeath S.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 
Westmeath ’80-85, College Green D. 
’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

' f 

Stalybridge '80-85, Huddersfield ’86 

Sutherlandshire ’86. 

Greenock '84-86, ’86 ...... . 

Carnarvon District ’86, « • . , . 


Nat. Liberal. 2838 
00, Middle 1827 
Abbey St,, 


Abbeys 
Duel In, 
Reform • 


. 1853 


Nat. Liberal. 2B43 
Reform . . 1634, 

t 

Carlton . , 1822 


144 
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-ANNUAL CYCtOPASOIA, I 


. (<?•* 


Biographical, 


Mo. 


a s. R. Sheehy ; E. Jesuit Seminary Limerick and Paris; in business at Mallow 
£ a late Gcq* Sir J ustin Sbfriiy E «Cb> Ch ( Oxon * , * « * , _ » , ■ « * » 


s T. Cross, J.P., banker, Bolton, assumed the name of Shepherd *84; £, Harrow and Exeter 
*C. Oxon; ‘J.P, Herts and Lancs., Capt. Dube of Lancaster’s Regt. of TTeo, - ‘ 

s W. E. Shirlev, twice Mayor Doncaster > E. Rugby and Balljp. Oxon j Inner Temple '76, 
author of law’books and popular pamphlet “Politics made Easy.” 
s. late J. Sidebotfaam, J.P. Bowdon, Cheshire; E. Owens 01 Manchester (Mus.Bac. Oxon) ; 
colliery proprietor. 

e. s. latew. Sid . oottoro, J.P., Hadfield, Cheshire ; E. Manchester Gram. Sch.: Manchester 
' merchant, cotton spinner in Derbyshire and Cheshire, J.P. Derbyshire and Cheshire. 
y, s. late W. Sidebottom, Harewood Lodge,, Broadbottom; J’.P. Cheshire and Glossop and 
Maj. 4th Cheshire Rifle Vol. s 

s. Isaac Simon, Jamaica; E. Univ. C. & Univ. Lend. (LL.B, ’41); called to bar Mid. 

Temp. ’4a, Serjeant-at-Law ’64, received a patent of precedence ’68, knighted '86. 
s.John Sinclair, The Grove, co. Antrim; E. Queen’s C. Belfast, and Heidelberg; merchant 
add shipowner in L’pool & Glasgow, J.P. Lyiool, memb. Mersey Docks & Harbour Board. 
s-Jatc Abel Smith, WoodhallPark, Herts; E. Trin. C. Camb., B.A.; extensive landowner 
Herts. * 1 

s. Alex. Smith; J.P. Brighton, Mayor ’8o-8i, D.L. City Londoji and Sussex, ob, Nov. 3rd,’86 
See biographical notice.... 

e . s. J. Smith, J.P., S. Carleton, Kirkcudbrightshire; E. Edin. Univ.; merchant and cotton 
broker, Liverpool, J.P. Liverpool and Kirkcudbrightshire, has been memb. L’pool City 
Council, Pres. Chamber Commerce'76-77. 

c late J. H. Smith-Barrv, Fota Island, Queenstown; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; D.L., 
I.P., and*High Sheriff’Cork Co., J.P. Cheshire and High Sheriff ’73, Vice-Pres. Irish 


Loval and Patriotic Union, Chm. Cork Defence Union. 



Camb.: D.L., J.P. Northamptonshire, Parliamentary Groom-in-V 
Draper, Listowcl 5 farmer, president Listowcl branch Nat, League 
z *•. 5th Earl Stanhope; E. Harrow & Cli. Ch. Ox. (B.A. *62, M.A, ’65), Fell. AU Souk' ’6a; 
In. Temp.’65, Pari. Sec. Bd. Trade’75-78, U.-Sec. India ’78-80, V.-Pres, Counc. on Ed. June 
to Aug.’Ss, Pres. Bd. Trade Aug. ’8g to Jan.'86, Col. Sec. Aug. ’86 to Jan.’87, War Sec. Jan.‘87 
4 5th Earl Stanhope; R.N. ’62-65, ,s a civil engineer, but does not now practise .... 

4. E. Stanley, Cross Hall, Lancs.; E. Ch. Ch. Qxon. (B A. ’49, M.A. ’52); D.L. Lancashire, 
J.P, Somersetshire, Sheriff'80. 

v. s. 4th Earl of Derby* E. Eton . . 

s. late J. Slansfeld, Judge of Halifax County Court; E. Univer. C. I.ond,; In. Temp. '49, 
Ld. of Admiralty *63-64, Und. Sec. India ’66, Ld. of Treasuiy ’68-69, Pres. Poor Law Bd, 
Mar. to Aug. ’71, Pres. Local Govt. Bd. 71-74, and Mar. to July '86. 
s. Sir J. Cowell-Stopuey, M.P.; E. Eton; Foreign Office clerk ’53-73, accompanied E. of 
Clarendon on special mission to coronation of King of Prussia V1, J.P. Carmarthenshire, 
HighSheriff’84. • 

s. late Sir W. Stevenson, .fifly. of Mauritius; E . Harrow and Bglliol C. Oxon. 

s. late J. Stevenson, Glasgow merchant; E. Univer. Glasgow*chemical manufacturer, S. 

Shields, Chm. Tyne ImprovemAt Commissioners, Lt.-Col. comdt. 3rd Durham Art. Vol, 
e. s. M. S, Stewart, Soutmvick; Ch.Ch. Oxon. (B.A. ’58); In. Temp. '6a, D.L. and J.P. 

Kirkcudbrightshire, J.P. Wigtownshire, Lt.-Col. Ayr and Galloway Art, Vol. 
a. R. Storey, Whitburn, Durham; E. Training C. Durham; newspaper proprietor, Alderm. 
Sunderland, has been thrice Mayor, 

e. s late A. Story-Maskelyne, Swindon, g.$. Dr. Maskelyne, Astron. Royal; E. Wadham 
C. Oxon. (M.A.); Prof. Mineralogy Univ, Oxon.’56, Keeper Min. Dep. Brit, Museum’57-80, 
author works on chem. and mineralogy, D.L. Brecknockshire, J.P. Wilts and Gloucester, 
s. J. G, Stuart, Markinch, Fifeshire ; E. Trin. C. Camb. (3rd Wrangler '66, Fell. ’67, Prof, 
of Mechanism an8 Applied Mechanics '75), Asst. M.I.C.E., prolific writer on social and 
scientific questions. LL.D. St. Andrews. 

s s. Rt. Hon. J, Stuart-Wortley, Q.C.,.Recorder of Lond., Sol.-Gen.; E. Rugby and Bail. 
C. Oxon; In. Temp. ’76,sec. Royal Commn. Sale of Benefices *70-'8o, UmL-Sec. Home 
Dept. ’85-86, reapp: Aug. '86. 

0. of E D. Sullivan, M.P.; formerly manager of publishing department of The Nation . . 
s. late D. Sullivan, Dublin { E, Bantry Sch.: editor and proprietor of Nation, Young 
Ireland, wtv&Dublin Weekly News, memb. Dublin Corp., Lord Mayor "86, re-elected for ’87. 
imprisoned as Nationalist Dec. ’87. . * , 

*• i, at . e J-Summers, iron merchant, Stalybridge,i s £. Lond. Univ., Univ. C-Oxofi, M.A. Lond., 
1 B.A. Oxon., and Gold Medallist; Lincoln’s Inn, ’81, Gov. Viet. Univ. Manchester. 
Mathematical toaster Glasgow Academy in ’76 and several subsequent years . . . . . . 
a. Robt. Sutherland, Aberdeen; E. Univ. of AUbrdcen ; Direc. F, & O. Co. ’68, now Chm.. 
Direc. Suez CanalCo., D.L. City London. 

p- Swetenham, Somerford Booths Hall, Cheshire 1 E, Brasenose C. Oxon; Lincoln’s Inn 
■48, Q.C. ’80, J.P. Denbighshire. * '* 
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670 
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672 

573 

574 
576 
576 
677 

578 

579 

580 


581 


588 

684 

585 


588 
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588 
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591 

592 

693 

691 

595 


696 


597 


698 
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600 

601 

602 
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No. 

Name. 

Party! 

Past and Present Constituencies. 

• 

Club or 
Residence, 

J 

804 

•Swinburne, Sir J., Bart. , 

G.L. 

Staffordshire, Lichfield D., ’85-86, ’86 

Brooks’s,. . 

1831 

604 

•Talbot, C. R. M. . , . 

cJJ.L. 

Glamorganshire '30-85, Mid. D. ’85- 

86, ’86 (unop.). 

Travellers’, 

>803 

608 

•Talbot, J. G. . . . . 

D ^ 

W, Kent ‘68-78, Oxford Univer:ity 
’78-86. ’86. 

Carlton . . 

*835 

607 

•Tanner, Dr. C. K. D. . . 

iBt, 

Cork, Mid D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . . 

9, Margaret 

1850 


Tapling, T, K. . . . . . 



Street; W. 

608 

C. 

Leicestershire, S. or Harborough 

Carlton . . 

*855 




D., ’ 86 . 


609 

U.L. 

Norfolk S.D. ’85-86, ’86. 

Reform . , 

1845 

610 

•Temple, Sir R„ Bart., 

C. 

Worcestershire, S. or Evesham D., 
'85-86, ’86. 

Carlton, 

1826 


G.C.S.I., C.I.E. 


Athenaeum. 


611 

Theobald, J...... . 

C. 

Essex, S. or Romford D., ’86 . . . 

J tin. Carlton. 

1839 

619 

•Thomas, A. 

GfL. 

Glamorgan E.D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 

Devonshiie. 


613 

Thorbufn, W. . , .. . 

U.L. 

Peebles and Selkirk shires ’86 . . 

Devonshiie. 


Oil 

•Tollemacne, H. J. . . . 

*C. 

West Cheshire ’81-85, Cheshire, 
Eddisbury D., ’85-86, *86. 

Preston ’81-86, ’86 ...... . 

Carlton, 

1846 

f 15 

•Tomlinson, W. E. M. . . 

C. 

Carlton . . 

1838 

616 

^Tottenham, A. L. . . . 

c. 

Co. Leitrim ’80-85, Winchester ’85- 

Carlton . . 

1838 




86, ’86. 


617 

Townsend, F. 

c. 

Warwickshire, Stratford-on-Avon 

Carlt«n . . 

1823 




D., ’8 6 . 

Carlton . . 

618 

•Trotter, H. J. 

c. 

Colchester *85-86, ’86 ..... . 

1840 

619 

•Tuite, J. ...... . 

p. 

Westmeath N.D, ’85-86, ’86 (unop.) . 

• • • a • 

1849 

690 

•Tyler, Sir H. W.‘. . . . 

c. 

Harwich '80-85, Great Yarmouth ’85- 

Carlton , . 

*827 

621 

Tyssen-Amber at, W. H. . 

c. 

86, ’86. 

Norfolk W.D. ’80-85, ’66. 

Carlton . . 

*835 

692 

Verditi, JR . 

U.L. 

Cheshire, Northwich D., ’86 ... 

• • » • • 

>835 

623 

Vernon, Hon. G. R, . . . 

U.L. 

Ayrshire S.D. ’86. 

Travellers’. 

1835 

624 

•Villiera, Rt. Hon. C. P. 

U.L. 

Wolverhampton ’35-86, ’86 (uno$) . 

Reform . . 

1802 

625 

•Vincent, C. E. H., C.B. . 

C. 

Sheffield, Central D., ’85-86 . . . 

Carlton . , 

>840 

626 

•Vivian, Sir H. H. . . . 

L. 

Truro ’53-57, Glamorganshire ’57-85, 
Swansea Dist. ‘85-86, ’86 funop.). 
Barnstaple ’74-0, Sheffield ’7g-8o,Edin. 

’82-85, Lincolnshire, Biiggl)., ’86. 
Edinburgh E.D.’86 . . . f. . . 

* 0 

Athenaeum. 

National 

1821 

627 

Waddy, S. D. 

*G.L. 

1830 

Libeial. 

628 

Wallace, R./ 

G.L. 

Reform . . 

1831 

629 

•Walrond, Lt.-Col. W. H. . 

C. 

E. Devon ’80-85, Tiverton D., ’85-86, 

Carlton, 

1849 



'86 (unop.). 

Guards’. 

630 

•Walsh, Hon. A. H. J. . . 

C. 

Radnorshire ’85-86, ’86 ..... 

Carlton . , 

1859 

631 

•WardJe, H. 

G L. 

Derbyshire S.D. ’85-86, '86 . . . . 
Down N.D. ’85-86, *86. 

Reform . . 

1842 

682 

•Waring, Colonel T. . . . 

C. 

Carlton . . 

1828 

638 

•Warraington, C. M. . . . 

G.I.. 

Monmouthshire W.D. ’85-86, ’86 . . 

a a a a a 

1842 

634 

•Watkin, Sir E. W., Bart. . 

U.L. 

Stockport '64-68, Hythe ’74-86, '26 

Reform . . 

1819 




(unop.). 

Carlton . . 

635 

•Watson, J. '.. 

C. 

Shrewsbury ’85-86, *86..... . 

1817 

686 

* Watson. T . 

•Watt, H. 

G.L. 

Derbyshire, Ilkeston D., '85-86, ’86 . 
Glasgow, Camlaehie D,, '85-86, ’86 . 

Nat, Liberal. 

— 

637 

G.L. 

if 46 

638 

•Waj’inan, T. ..... 

G.L. 

Yorkshire, West Riding North, 
Elland I)., *85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

Nat. Liberal. 


639 

Webster, R. G. 

C. 

St. Parras E.D. ’86. 

Carlton . , 

1845 

640 

•Webster, Sir R. E. . . . 

C. 

Launceston June to Nov. '85, Isle of 

, Carlton, 
Athenaeum. 

1843 

V 

♦ 


Wight ’85-86, 86. 

Denbighshire, W. or Vale of Clwyd 
D,, ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

*41 

•West, Colonel Cornwallis. 

U.L. 

Devonshire, i 

1835 

* v ' 

• 
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% 

3 s. Jate E. Swinburne* Calgarjth ; R.N., Burm ah Campaign ’53, and Russian campaign, ret. 

Capt. ’80, J.P. Northumberland, High Sheriff‘66. , 

s. late T. M. Talbot. Margam 5 E. Harrow and One} C. QxotMtjUL Glamorgansh., F.R.S., 
F.L.S., Direc. G.W.R. Co., has been M.P. unintei mptediy since ’30, and is “ lather of the! 


s. late T. M. lalbot. t 
F.L.S., Direc. G.W 
House of Commons 
s. late Hon. J. C. Ta! 
West Kent Quarte: 


roons; declined a peerage ’69. 

Talbot, Q.C .; E. Ch. Ch. Oxon. <M-A. *6o,lJoo. D.< 
uarter Sessions since ’€7, Pari. Sec. Board of'Trade ’78-1 


C.L. *78); Chairman 1 


head of T. Tapling &Co. 

3 s. late T. L. Taylor, Starston, Norfolk: f. Univ, C. London; brewer, Diss, Norfolk, JJP, 009 
Norfolk, Capt. 4th Vol. Batt, Norfolk Regt. 

s late R. Tempi, J.P. Wore.; E. Rugby and Haileyburv: Bengal C.S. ’47, Fin. Min. in 610 
Govt, of India ’68-73, Lt.-Gov. Beng. ’74-77 i Gov. Bomb. ’77-’86, cr. Bart. 76, Vice-Chm. 
London Sch. Bd,, J.P. Wore., D.C.L. Ox on., LL.B. Canib. 
t, late J. Theobald, j.P., Hyde Abbey. Winchester; E. Trin. C. Ox.; extensive landowner 611 
in Essex, lord of manor of Grays-Tharrock. 

Mercht. Cardiff and Mayor ’8s, J.P. Card iff and Glamorgan, irtfemb. Council S. Wales Univ. C. 616 
a late W. Tborburn, Peebles ; E Musselburgh Sch.; woollen manufr.,J .P. for co. Peebles. 613 

r. s. W. Tollcmaclie, Borfold Hall, Nantwich; E. Eton and*Ch. Ch. Oxon,'*B.A. ’70 5*3. P. 616 
Cheshire, Major in E. of Chester s Yeomanry. 

e s. late T. TotwlinSon, Heysham Ho., Lancs. ; E. Ch. Ch. Oxon, M.A. ’62; Inner Temp, '65 61S 

r s. late N. L. Tottenham. Cleiifarne, Inniskillen; E. Eton; Rifle Brig. ’54, Capt. ’58, ret, *61, 616 

T ).T,. and J.P. Leitrim, High Sheriff’66, J.P. Fermanagh and Cavan ; ob. Dec. 5th, '87. 

2 s-. Rev. j§. J. Towrfsend ; E. Harrow and Trin. C. Camb.; j.P. Wore., J.P. and D.L. 617 
Warwickshire, F.L.S., author ot papeis on botanical subjects. 

s Lt.-Col. W. Trottei; E. Oriel C. Oxon., M-A. '63; In. Temp. ’64, D.L. and J.P. Durham, 618 
Dir. N.B. and G.E. Railway Cos., Lt.-Col. Durham Light Infantty. 

s. latej. Tuite; E. S. Mary’s C. Mullingar; wtchmkr., Chm. Mullingar Town Comrs. sinee ’81 619 
c. s. late J. C, Tyler; E. Roy. Mil. Acad. Wool.; R.E. ’44, Capt, 53, ret. ’67, Bd. of Trade 680 

Insp. Klys. ’53-71^ Chief Insp. ’70-77, Chm. Grand Trunk Railway, Canada, Direc. G E.R. 
e. s . late W. G. T. T.-Amhurst. Didhrigton } louse, Norfolk; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon ; J .P. 621 

Westminster, Norfolk, Middx., D.L. Middx ; assumed,name Amherst by royal licence. 

s late J, Verdin, Winslord; J.P. Cheshire, ob. July 25th, ’87.. 629 

y s late Lord Lyvcdcn; £. “Harrow; J.P. Ayrshire, Foreign Office'55-59,. attached to Sir 623 
H. Bulwer's special mission to Danubian Pi evinces ’56-57. 

3 s 1 Ue Hon. G. Villicrg ; E. Camb., M.A. ’ay , Judge-Adv.-Gen. ’52-58, Pres. Poor Law Bd. 626 
(with seat in Cabt. ’59-66), D.L. Hertford, took U leading part in Anti-Corn Law agitation. 

s. late Rev. Sir F, Vincent, Bart,, Canon of Chichester ; E. Westminster and Roy. Mil. C. 625 
Sandhurst; Lt.-Col, Queen’s Westminster Vol., In. Temp. ’76, Director Criminal Investi¬ 
gations ’78-84, author works On law of libel, volunteers, poii' t, etc.; J.P. Middx. 
e. 9. late 1- H. Vivian, Singleton, Swansea; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb.; D.L. and J.P. 626 
Glamorganshire, late Cof. 4th Glamorgan Rifle Vol. 
s. Dr. Waddy, formerly Principal Wesley C. Sheffield; E. Wigsiey C. Sheffield (B.A. Lond. 627 
’50): In, Temp, ’58, Q.C, 'fk,Bencher 76, Direc. Star Life Assur. Soc. 
s. J. Wallace Culrobs, PeATSmire; E. Univs. Edin. and S. Andrews; formerly minister at 628 
Old Grey Friars and editor Sco toman, Examiner in Philosophy S. Andrews, Prof. Church 
History Edm, Univ., Mid. Temp. ’83. 

e. t. Sir J. Walrond-Walrond,Bart.,Bradfield, Devon : E. Eton ; Gren. Gds.’6<}, Capt/71, ret. 629 
’72, is Lt.-Col. 1st Devon R.V., D.L. & J.P. Devon, a Jun. Ld. of Treas. ’85-86, reap. Aug. '86. 

r. s. 2nd Lord Ormathwaite; je. Eton ; Lieut, m ist Life Guards, J.P. Radnorshire . . . 630 

s. late F. Wardlev Salt & Co., brewers, Burton,J.P. & D.L. Staffs. & Derhysh.,Aldn. Burton 631 
e. s. late Major H. Waring; E. Trin. C. Dub.; Irish bar ’5a. D.L. & J.P. Down Co., High 636 

Sheriff’68, J.P. Armagh, Lt.-Col.-comdt. Roy. S. Down Militia, 
s. E. Warmington, Colchester; E. Univ. C. Sch. Lond.: In. Temp. ’69, Q.C. ’8a, Bencher ’85 633 


shii e, Shropshire, and Staffordshire. 

J.P. Rochdale, Chairman Rochdale School Board, ob. Mar. 7th, ’87 . ,. ........ 

x. J. Watt, J.P. Ayrshire; E. Univ. Geneva ; Chm. Maxim-Weston Elect, Co., reed, for 
disting, cominl. services m connection with Venezuela Grand Cross Order Simon Bolivar, 
stlate W, H Waymaii, Halifax; Gov. Crossley Orphan Home, JJP., Mdyor Halifax-’72-7+ 

a. late R. Webster, advocate, Montrose; E. Trin. C. Camb. (LL.B. '68): In. Temp. ’69, J.P. 
Mtddlx., merab. Metrop. Bd. Works; author bf “The Trade of the World,” “The Law 
relating to Canals,” etc. 

2 s. late T, Webster, Q.C. ,* E. King's C. Sch., Trin. C. Camb,; Q.C '78, Att.-Gen. ’85-6, re- 
app. ’86, Gov. Charterhouse, was memb. Council Inventions Exhibition. 
a x. late F. R. West; E. Eton; barrister, does not practise; Lt.-Col. rat Vol. Batt. Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, L.L. Denbighshire. 4 
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•hazEll’s' annual ctqcsop^i&iA,' ,i 



Pest and Present Constituencies. 



Weymouth, Lord .... C. Somersetshire, Frame D., ’86 . . . Carlton and 186a 

' White’s. 

Wharton, j. L.. . . .'J) + C. Yorkshire W.R.E., Ripon D.,’86 , Carlton , .1837 

,,v» 

•Whitbread, S.G.L. Bedford ’53-86, ’86 ...... . Brooks’s,,* .41830 

•White, .]. B.• C. Gravesend ’85-86, ’86 . . . . . . . . 

•Whitley. E. ..... . 06 Liverpool *80-85, Fverton D. ‘85-86, Carlton V 

’86 (unop.). 

Whitmore, C. A.C, Chelsea ’86.... 


848 ‘Witririn, H. ..... . U.L. E. Staffordshire ’80-85, Handsworth Reform . . 1844 

, D. ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

649 *Will, J. Shiress .... G.L. Montrose Group ’85-86, ’86 ... . «R6form . . 1840 

650 ‘Williams, A. J.G.L. Glamorganshire S.D.’85-86, *86 . . Reform, 1^36 

’ Hat. Liberal. 

651 ‘Williams, J. P.U.L. Birmingham S.D.’85-86,'86. . .a. Devonshire. 1840 

65 ft. Williamson, . G.L. Lancashire N., Lancaster D., ’86 . . Nat. Liberal 1844 

655 Williamson, S.. G.L. St. Andrews Dist.’8o-85, Kilmarnock Reform . . 1827 

Dist. ’86. - 

654 * Wilson, C. H.G.L. Hull ’74-85, W.D. ’85-86, ’86 ... Reform . . ,833 

655 ‘Wilson, I.G.L. Middlesbrough ’78-86, ’86 (unop.) . Reforfti . . igea 

'656 Wilson, Sir S. . • . . . . C. Portsmouth ’86 ....... . Carlton , . tSja 

657 ‘Wilson, Henry J.G.L. Yorks, Holmfirtli D.,’85-86,’86 . . Osgathorpe, 1833 

Sheffield. 

658 *Wirm, Hon. R.C. Pontefract ’85-86, ’86 , Carlton . . 1857 

659 *Winterbotham, A. B. . . U.L. Gloucestershire, E. cr Cirencester Devonshire. 1S30 

D., ’85-86, ’86 (unop.). 

660 ‘Wodehouse, E, R. . , . U.I.. Bath’80-86,’86.Travellers'. 1835 

661 *Wolmer, Viscount . . . U.L. Hants, E. or Petersfield !>., ’85-86,’86 White’s . . 1859 

• 

666 Wood, N. C. Durham, lloughton-le-Spring D.,’86 Carltott . . 1833 

663 ‘Woodall, W..G.L. Stoke '80-85, Hanley ’85-86, ’86 . . Reform, 1832 

Nat. Liberal. 

664 ‘Woodhend, J..G.L. Yorks, W.R.E., Spen Valley D.1824 

’85-86, ’86. 

885 ‘Wright, C. G.L. Lancs., S.W., Leigh D,, ’85-86, ’86 , Tyldesley . 1B10 

566 Wright, H. S.• C. Nottingham S.D. 86 . . % . . . . . . . . ,83* 

B 67 ‘Wroughton, P. C. Berks '76-85, Abingdop D.^5^6, ’86. Cariton . . 1846 

566 ‘Yeo, F. A..G.L. Glamorgan, Gower D., ’85-86, ’86 . Devonshire. 1832 

569 Yerburgh, R. A. C. Chester ’86.Carlton . . 1853 

570 ‘Young, C. E. B.C. Christchurch ’85-86, ’86.Ox. & Camb. *850 

MEMBERS RETURNED SINCE 

* See also 

1 Aird, John.C. Paddington N., July ’87. 1 14, Hyde Pk.:x8 3 S 

8 Allsopp, Alfred Percy . . C. Taunton April ’87 ....... , Turn Carlton '1861 

.■» BalUntine, Wm. Henry W. G.L. Coventry July ’87.. . . . . X7 

4 Bating, T. C, ..... C. Essex, S. D., ’74-85, City of London 1183 

July ’8?. : 

5 ‘Bigwood, J.. . C. Finsbury E.D. ’85-86; Middlesex, Carlton , . 1830 

Brentford D., Dec. ’86. 

6 Bolitho, ThOs. Bedford . . U.L. Cornwall, St, Ives D,, July’87 . . ..... 1835 

7 ‘Brunner Jno. Tomlinson G.L. Chester, Northwich D., ’85-6. and Devonshire, 1843 

Also- 9 nr... t *• 1 ^ 


Carmarthen, Marquis of • C. Lam 


Aug. ’87. 
ambeth, 1 


• . _ , , Nat. Liberal. 

Brixton D., July ’87 ..1863 
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Biographical. No. 


c, s. 4th Marquis of Bath; E. Eton and Rallied C Oxon; Lt. Wjjta Yeo. Cav., wasasaist. sec. 643 
late Earl Iddcsleigh Aug, "86 to fan. ’87, sec, to Mr. Goscben Fob. ’87. '; . 

s. J. T.VVttarton, Dryburn, Durham: E. Eton and-Trin. C.Camb.; fin, Tempi ’6a, D.L., 64 $ 

Chm.jQuafaer Sessions Durham.J.P. WestRiding Yorks. , , , , 

s. late SriC.AVhitbread; E. TYin,C,Camb, ; D.L. Beds, a l,d. # of-the Admiralty *$9-63 . . 644 

a s. J. B v White, Swshscotnbe; &. Blachheath Prop, Sch*; Direc. J. Bazley White Bros- 848 
(Ld.), cement manufacturers.' ’. 4 “ 

s. late I. Whitley, Liverpool, sollcidtor; E. Rugbysolicitor >’49, Brel. L’pool Law Soc. 646 
’77-70, J.P. L’poaL Mayor ’ 68 . ' / ; ;> , - 

e. s. late C. S. Whitmore, Q.C.} E. Eton and BalHol Q, Qx°n; Bellow All Sonls r ’74, Mid, 647 
Temp. ’76. appointed assistant private sec. Home Sec, Aug. ’(6. 
s. late W. Wiggin. Cheadle; D.L. and J.P. Staffs, J.P. Wore.gad,Birmingham, Mayor ’65, 648 

Dnec. Muntz’sivletal Co. and M.R. Co. 

s. late J. Will, Jamaica; E. Edin. Univ., King’s-C. Lond.; Mid. Temp. '64, Q.C. ’83; author 649 
of .severs llegal works, 

s. 7 . M. Williams, Bridgend; In. Temp. ’67, hon. sec. Law Amendment Soc, arid Legal 650 
Educ. Assoc., one dftounders Nat. Lib, Club, is sec. Accidents in Mutes Commission. 
a. late J. Williams, Worcester ; E. Ed phaeton Prop. Sch. i J.P. B*ham, Town Councillor 65 J 
’77, Chm. Finance Committee ’79, Alderman ’83, was hon. sec. Nat. Liberal Federation. 
s. late J. Williamson, Parkfield, Lancaster; E. Royal Gram. Sch. Lancaster; manufac- jB 52 
turer, D.L., J.P. Lancs, and Lancaster, High Sheriff Lancs. ’85. 
e. s. late A. Williamson, Anstruther; E. St. Andrews; Balfour, Williamson & Co., ship- 663 
owners, V.-Prcs. L'pool Chamb. Comm., J.P. Cheshire; author pamphlets on currency. 
a. late T. Wilson, Hull; E. Kingston C. Hull; Wilson, Sons & Co., shipowners; was 6 S 4 
Sheriff ofHull. 

s. late I. Wilson, Kendal; E. Tottenham Sch.; partner Tees Engine Works, ironmaster, 688 
J.P. N. Riding and Durham. 

s. S. Wilson, co. Antrim; extensive landowner Australia, was twice elected Legislative 686 
Assembly and Upper House, Victoria, knighted for services to Colony, D.L. Middlesex, 
s. late W,. Wilsoin She 1 wood Hall, Mansfield; E , Uinv. jC. Lond.; partner Sheffield 887 
Smelling Co., J.P. Sheffield, memb. Sheffield School Boaid since '76, Chairman in ’85. 
e, s. Ld. St. Oswald ; E . Eton; Coldst. Guards ’79, served in Soudan, J.P, W. Riding Yorks. 658 
s. Lindsey Winterbolham, Stroud; E. Amersham Hall Sch. ; woollen manfactuier, J.P. 659 
Ciiouc^stershire, 

■s- Sir P. E. Wodehouse, G.C.S.I.; E. Eton and Balliol C. Oxon.; Line. Inn ’6i, private 660 
sec. E. Kimberley ’64-66, and '68-74. 

c. s. E. Selborue; E. Uftiv. C. Oxon.; J.P. S. Hants, Cant. 3rd Battn. Hants Regt,, was 661 
private sec. to Mr, Childers ’82-84, ana to Ld, Sclbome ’84-85. 
s. N. Wood, J.P., Hetton, Ditiham ; E. Repton Sch. ; Coal owner, D.L- arid J.P. Durham. M 2 
Pottery manufacturer, Chin, Sneyd Colliery Co., J.P. Staffs, Chm. Burslem Sch. Bd., was. 683 
memo, Roy, Commn. Technical Instruction, Surveyor-Gen. Ordnance Feb. to |uly '86. 
s. G. Woodhead, Holm fifth; newspaper proprietor and editor, formerly woollen manu- 664 
facturer, memb. Huddersfield Town Council, Alderman; has been twice Mayor. 

Cotton spinner, Chm. Tyldesjey Sch. Bd„ J.P. Lancs. . . .. 665 

3 s. late I. C. Wi ight, Ma; 41 iiiey, Notts: E. Trin. C. Camb.; In. Temp. ’6g, became banker, 666 
retd. '78, has published translation of Horner, 

c. s. late P. Wroughton, Histone House, Bucks; E. Ch. Ch. Oxon, B.A. ’68; formerly Major 667 
Berks Yeo., D.L. and J.P. Berks. 

s hiteT. Yeo, Bideford; E. Bi deford ; Chm. Swansea Harbour Trust’78-86, Direc. Swansea 663 
Bank, Mayor ’74 and 87, J.P. Glamorganshire, 

3 a. Rev. R. Ycrburgfc ; E, Univ. G. Oxon; Mid.Temp.’80, private sec. Patronage Sec. Treas, 669 
’85-86, now hon. private sec. in Commons to 1st 1 -ord of Treasury. 
e. a. lateC, B. Young; E. Eton and Trin. C. Camb. ; In. Temp. ’76 . 670 

THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

Elections, Bye. 

s. J. Aird, contractor; Lucas and Aird, contractors ... 1 

7 s. 1st Ld. Hindlip; E. Eton and Trin. Camb.; Allsopp and Sons.. 8 

e. s. late Serjt. Ballahtlne; jt. Trin. Hall Camb. <LL.B.’7o); In, Temp. ,’71, S.E. Circuit . 8 

«. a. late Bp. of Gloucester & Bristol, and Bp. of Durham, n. xstL. Northbrook Harrow * 

and Wadtaam. Oxon (scholar of Wadhatn, and Fellow Brasenbee, M.A. 55); Baring 
Bros.; J,p., D.L. Essex: author. ? 

s- J- Bigwood; E. S, John's Camb.; memb. Champion & Co. S 

E. Harrow; banker Penzance; J.P. Cornwall ;*High Sheriff ’B4 . ,8 

a. Rev. J. Brunner,, Zurich; proprietor alkali works, Nprthwich; J.P. Cheshire; member 7 
Council Liverpool University. , 

*■ s - D. of Leeds; E. Eton and Camb.; J.P. N. Riding Yorks.; and Lt. Yorks. Hussars ’8t; 8 

unpaid private 8ec*to Sir H. Holland, Colonial Sec., retired Jan. ‘88. ’ 

— , _ $ • 
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HAZELI.’s ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA, 1833. 


No. 

f 

to 

It 

IS 

13 


14 

16 

10 

17 

18 

19 

50 

51 
SB 
S 3 


84 

85 

80 

87 
S 8 
BO 

80 

81 

88 
83 

34 

35 


37 


Name. 


Evershed, Sydney . . * 
Fellowes, Aylwin Ed-ward 
♦'Foster, Sir Walter B. . \ 
"Goschen, Rt. Hon, G. J. * 

"Healy, Timothy Micha’el . 


Jarvis, A. W. . , f . . 

Jeffreys, A. F. . . . . . 

Kennedy, E. J. ... . 

Kilbride, Denis . . . . 

Legh, T. W.. 

"Lewis, Sir Qiarlcs E. • • 
MacNeil, J. G. Swift. . . 

Madden, Serjeant Dodgson 
Hamilton. 

M‘Arthur, William A. . . 
Maple, John Blundell . . 


Moss, Richard. , . . . 
Munro-Fcrguson, R, C. 

Neville, Ralph . . . . 

"O'Brien, William . . . . 
O’Gormflii Mahon, The 
Ridley, Sir M. W., Bart. . 

Robertson,' Sir W. Tindal. 

Samuclson, G. B. . . . . 

Slngg, John ...... 

Stewart, Halley . . . . 
Stephens, II. C. ... . 


Ck 


Pas Wand Present Constituencies. 


W 5 .L. 

C 
^GX. 
u ,£. 

р. 

с. 

c 

p. 

p. 

«. 

®c. 

р. 

с. 

G.L. 

C. 

C. 

G.L. 

G.L. 

P. 

P. 

C. 

G.L. 


Stokes, Professor George 
Gabriel. 
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"Tievelyan, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Geoige Otto. 


G.L. 

G.L. 

C. 


C. 

C. 

G.L. 


Staffordshire, Burton D., Aug. '86 . 

Hunts, N.-or Ramsey D,, Aug. ’8? • 

Chester City ’8g-6, Derbyshire, Hk- 
eston D., March ’87.* 

City of London ’63-’8o, Ripon ’80-5, 
Edinburgh E.D. 85-6, St. George, 
Hanover Sq., Feb, ’87. 

•W exford ’So to J uly ’83, Monaghan 

^ '83-5, Londonderry S.D. 85-6, 
jiord N.D. Feb. ’87. 

King's Lynn ’86. 

Hants, N. or Basingstoke D„July '87. 

Sligo, S. D., Feb.’87. 

Kci ry, Sooth, Sept. ’87 ... . 
Lancashire S W.,WevvtonD.,Aug.’86 

Antrim, N. D., Feb. ’87 .... . 
Donegal S. Feb. ’87 ..... 

Dublin University July’87 .... 

Cornwall, Mid or St. Austell D., May 
’87. 

Camberwell, Dulwich D., Dec. ’87 

Winchester ’80-5, re-elect. Jan. '88 

Ross and Cromarty *84-85; Leith 
District Aug. *86. 

Liverpool, Exchange D., Jan. '87 . . 

Mallow '83-5, Tyrone S.D. '85-6,Cork, 
N.E. D„ May ’87. 

Cl-tl e ’30-x, Ennis ’47-52, Clare ’79-85, 
Carlow Co. Aug. '87 
North Northumberland ’68-85 ; Lan¬ 
cashire, Blackpool D., Aug. ’86. 

Brighton, Jan.’87 .. 

9 u 

Gloucester,, Forest t* Dean D., July 
’87. 

Manchester ’80-5, Burnley Feb. ’87 • 
Lincoln, Spalding D., July '87 . . . 
Middlesex, Hotnsey D., July *87 . 


Club or* 
Residence. 


Ratnsey. 

» * f 

Nat: Lib. 

Athenaeum, 
City Liberal. 


Ci¬ 


ts 

S 

m 


1825 

iSSS 

1840 

*£.31 


18s 

/ J 

5 

«5S 


/ 


■' Alton. /[jg^ 


White’s 




o • 857 

A 




14, Blackball 
St.,Dublin. 


Childwick- 
bury, near 
St. Albans. 
Northgate, 
Winchester. 
Brooks’s. . 


Nat. Liberal. 

Carlton . . 
St. Stephen’s 


Reform, 
Rochester. 
Avenue Hou., 
Finchley. 


Cambridge University ’87 ... . 

Beverley ’65-68, Yorks,E. Riding ’'S, 
BuckioseD. '85-86, '86. 

Tynemouth '65-8, Hawick Dist. '68-86, 
Glasgow, Bridgeton D., Aug. ’87 . 


Carlton . . 

Reform, 

Athenaeum. 


I?- y- 

8ji, 

1840 


1845 

1823 

i860 

1848 

1853 

1803 

1842 

1835 

1863 

1841 

1838 

1840 

1820 

1831 

*833 


$ In the foregjf&g List the Members of the House are divided into tkeusnalfour broad Parties — 
Coneprvative, Liberal Unionist, Gladstonian Liberal, andParnellite, as they stood at the close 
of the'General Election ; but the fallowing gentlemen desire to be described as follows ;— 


Blight, Jacob 
Hunter, W. A, 
Hynn, J. C. 


“cLiberal, not Gladstonian Liberal. 
“ Nationalistic;/ Parnellite.” ** 


*Fdr other “ specialities ” of members see last edition. 
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Biographical. 


,s. J. Evershed, late of A 1 bury f near Guildford; brewer, B*rton-on-Trent, Aidrn., twice 
Mayor, tncnib. Endowed Schools Governors. , 

v. s. ist.Lordde Ramsey, and b. of present peer; Capt,3rd Batt. Norfolk .Militia Regt.,* J.P 
' Norfolk , 

Drogheda Gram. Sch. and Dublin; F.R.C P. '60, W.D. Erlangen,' PreS. Council BrP. Med. 

Assn., Son. Prof. Med. Queeif’s Coll. B’ham, J.P. Warjgicksh., T.C. B’harn. j author, 
s, William Henry Goschen. * (See biographical notice) . . , .. 


1 '■ W I 


s. Maurice Healy, Bantry. (See biographical notice) 


s. Sir Lewis Jarvfs, Middleton Towers, Lynn; J.P. Norfolk.. 

s. late Lt. A. Jeffreys, R,N,; E. Ch. Ch. "Oxon; Ip. Temp. ’7-’. J- P. Hants 


e. s. W. j, Legh, Lyme Park; E. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxford r entered Dip. Service '80, app. 
at British Embassy, Paris ’St, 3rd sec. ’83. 

(See House of Commons, supra) ..., 

late J, MacNcil; E. Ch. Ch, Oxon, B.A. *73, M.A. '73; Irish bar V6, author important 
work on Irish subjects. 

E. Trin. Dub. (B.A. ’62); King’s Inus Dublin ’64, Q.C. 80, Serjeant ’86, Sol.'Gen. for Ire- 
anrl Jan. ’88. 

Sec Houseaof Commons, supra . , . v .... 


e s. John Maple, of Haverstock Hill, and Tottenham Court Road; King’s C.; is a 
partner in business estab. by his father. 

Brewer at Winchester... . , , 


No. 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

n 

15 

n 

17 

18 

19 

23 

21 

23 

23 

24 


c. s. late Col. R. Munro-Ferguson,M.P.; E. Roy. Mil. C. Sandhurst; late Lt. Gren. Guards, 
is D.L. and J.P. Fifeshire, D.L. Ross-shire, holds commission in 1st Fifeshire Light 
Horse R.V. 

s. f lenry Neville, M.D., Esher, Surrey; E, Emman. C. Camb.; Line. Inn ’72; is leader of the 
local Chancery bar. 

s. J. O'Brien, Mallow xE. Queen’s Coll, Cork ; journalist, editor United Ireland ; recent 
defendant in Nationalist trial. 

e. s. late Patrick Mahon; E. Trin. Dub. (M.A.); Irish bar ’34; J.P. and D.L. Clare; 
formerly Cant. Clare Militia. 4 

s-. late Sir M. W. Ridley; E. Harrow and Balliol C. Ox.<B.A. ’65, Fell. All Souls’, M.A. ’67); 
Chm. Quar. Sess. Northumb.; Und. Sec. Home Dept. ’78-80, Fin, Sec, Treas. Sept. 85 
to Jan.~ 36 , one of Chm. Grand Comtees.'83, Chm. Civ. Serv. (CLf-r. Estabs.) Inqy. Commn. 

s. late F. F. Robertson, Bath; "E. Univ. C. Hcsp., Univs. Edjm. and Paris; F.R.C.P. ’74, 
able contributor to medical press, memb. Roy, Comm, Blind, Deaf, and Dumb; knighted 
Jan. ’88. • 

y. s. Sir B. Samuelson, M.P; unsuccessfully contested Tewkesbury D.’Ss, and Frome D. '86. 


25 


27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Manchester merchant; Pres. Man. Chamber of Commerce and Administr. Suez Canal . . 
s. late Rev. A. Stewart, Barnet; Stewart Bros. & Spence, Rochester ........ 

E. Versailles, Univ. Colh Lond., Royal Sch. Mines; F.C.S., F.L.S., F.R.G.S., the well- 
known writing-ink manufacturer; memb. Pari. Committee Liberty and Prop. Defence 
League. 

s. Rev, G. Stokes, rector Skreen, co. Sligo. (See biographical notice) .. 

2 iate Sir T. Sykdfe; E. Rugby and Trin. C. Camb,; D.L. and J.P. E. Riding Yorks . . 


32 

83 

34 


35 

36 


s. late Sir Charles Trevelyan, Bart.; E. Harrow, Trin. Camb. (and in first cl. of Classical 
Tripos). See biographical notice. 


37 



*#* Eor Tabulated Summary 0/Present Position of Political Parties, see next page. In view of 
the many changes that have occurred since the General Election of Nov. 1865, and the 
increase of registered voters, we do not repeal the tables given last year under that head, 
being thusgnablcd to treat more fully other topics pressing an our space■ The reader will, 
however, find a complete list of all subsequent alterations in the representation under the 
head of Electionb, Bye, •# 
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- * The bye elections held between this General Election and the nextresulted in a Conservative 

Rain of two seats. t The Speaker is counted with the Liberal Unionists. 
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Commons preservation Society,. With an 

income ol only from ^300 to ^400, this .Society 
has done an important work in almost every 
district of England where the commons were 
threatened with absorption, and has rescued 
from the grip of building speculators and the 
destruction by railways an enormous acreage 
for the enjoyment of the public. In addition 
to much other useful work, the Society during 
the past year have successfully opposed' the 
Ambleside Railway Bill, which, if adopted, would 
have destroyed one of the mosfe picturesque 
poitions of the Lake District; and also a 
scheme for making a railway over Coldham 
Common, Cambridge. The Common is a popular 
resort, both of rich and poor, and is also largely 
used by the Cambridge Volunteers. The Society 
has promoted many schemes for securing 
open ap&oes (q.v.) in towns, and assisted those 
who have been fighting inclosure schemes. 

Their most important action has been that by 
which they have secured Ban stead Commons 
from being inclosed or built upon. Those 
commons consist of Banstead Downs, Banstead 
Heath, Burgh Heath, and Park Downs—in all 
about 1,300 acres. Office, x, Great College Street, 

"V'stminster, S.W. 

- ~ - station of Titlies. Sec Tithes, 

AutOs, Tbs, lie in,the northern 
y In thefvregmn$bxnb\<iue Channel; They are 
Co>hervfHive, JL>dagascar and 300 from the 

../Jt. n^Kt-al land are a French possession. 
of the Cem>ai,^ d) gq m . 1 65,000. 

Jfcargest of the group, being,95 
Florence. Johanna is most popu-. 

.jortant. Others arc Hayotte andJ^d examinea the expenses of the ro 
k, ey are high and mountainous inf bold. He is aiwaysji Privy Council 

For other sj. The coast lands arb very fertile, 
i tropical grains and fruits. There 


are large flocks and herds,—The people arc 
Mohammedans, speak Arabic, and aie akin to 
the mixed races ot Zanzibar. They were ruled 
by sultans. In 1841 France acquired Mayotta, 
and her influence has g“own until, in 1886, she 
obliged the independent chiefs to cede them¬ 
selves and their islands to her. In spite of 
this a rapture occurred in 1887 between the 
Sultan of Johanna and the French authorities, 
and an armed demonstration was resorted to 
by the latter to enforce their claims. A British 
consul is resident. See Colonies of European 
Powers. . 

Compensation for Improvements (Ire¬ 
land) Bill, 1884. A bill introduced by Colonel 
Nolan and other Irish members for the purpose 
of insuring compensation for,improvements to 
tenants of holdings not agricultural or pastoral 
in character. It proposed to extend § 4 of the 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, to any 
holding rated at not more than £50, and to 
incorporate §8 31 and 32 of the County Officers 
and Courts (Ireland) Act.^877. It was to have 
been construed as one Act with the Landloid 
and Tenant Act 1870 and the Laud Law Act 
1881, and any Acts amending the same. It was 
not to have applied to any holding situate in a 
town containing upwards of 30,000 inhabitants. 

Compensation, for Improvements. See 

ACRICULTlJRr,* 

Comptroller and Auditor-General, See 

Exchequer and Finance. 

Comptroller of the Household (see Mints, 
try) is the second officer under the Lord 
Steward of the Household fy.th), and checks 

of the royal house- 
lor. 

Confucianism. The name comnfonly given 
to the State religion of the Chinese Empire, 


IS* 












Conj 
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from Confucius (khung-fu-tsze, “the Master 
*TKhung,’* b.c. 551—478), the moat celebrated of 
■ its sages. He Was Hot, however, the author of 
ihe religion or of its moral teachings, but only 
a prophet. Confucianism consist* in the belief 
in ana worship of one Supreme God, who has 
appointed government by rulers for the good 
of all, and instruction by sages and intelligent 
teachers to make all acquainted with His Will, 
Reverend fear and worship,is obligatory in all, 
but the formal worship of God' is restricted to 
the sovereign of the. empire, as the parent of 
the people. In connection with this cult there 
prevails ancestor,y6&;sSpip by all classes of the 
people, and'«s&f^lfiP'tion with this filial duty 
is ceIebrate^-chief and crown of all 
virtue's. Communication and communion with 
spiritual beings i£*effected by the means of 
votive offerings, etc. See ed. ’86, and consult 
,Confucius’ Life and Teacliings ’* (,Trubner),'%7, 
Congo Railway. At the end of 1883 it was 
announced that the Government of the Inde¬ 
pendent Congo State had granted a concession 
to Dir, H. III. Stanley (7-0.), the explorer, And 
Mr. J. P, Hutton, M.P., President of ’the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce, acting on 
behalf of the Congo Railway Syndicate, for the 
con* ruction of a line to connect the Upper 
and the Lowv Congo t taking the traffic ot the 
Congo basin. Many distinguished names were 
attached to the scheme, and it was arranged 
that subscription lists for capital, estimated 
nominally at two millions sterling, should be 
opened in the capitals of the fourteen powers 
winch at the Berlin Conference agteed to main¬ 
tain the neutrality qf this region. From the 
base to Stanley Pool is a distance of 343 nules, 

«with a gap of 88 miles of •waterway; but it is 
intended to ultimatelyavoid this by a circuitous 
Saute of qo miles. After the preliminary ar- 
raiigemnits had been made with the English 
Syndicate, on Dec. 34th,*1885, the latter for¬ 
warded to the Congo Government at Brussels 
a draft charter in Feb. 1886, which was replied 
to by a counter project in April. Eventually 
the "parties failed to agree; but afterwards 
ai raugements were projected with a Belgian 
syndicate, relations being entered into on Oct. 
14th. The new convention stipulates that the 
Syndicate shall make a studj - ! .Jhe scheme for 
constructing a railway from LowSw Congo to 
btanley Pool. The railway is to run entirely 
on the territory of the Congo State, and may 
be made in two portions, connected by a navi- 
, gable part Of the river. At the end of eighteen 
* months the Company is to produce, at its own 
expense, complete plans. As compensation, 
150,000 hectares of land are to be given, ana 
iluiing tbe eighteen months following the 
deposit of the plans the Corqpany may have 
the option of making find working the line for 
ninety-nine years on' certain terms. Early in 
Jan. 1887 the Monitmr Beige published the 
charter of the Oompagnie du Congo pour le Com¬ 
merce et 1 ’Industrie, The founders are M. Jules 
Urban, engineer, of Brussels; M. Adolphe de 
Roubaix, manuka, lurer, of Antwerp; and M. 
Albert '1 hys, captain, for the Belgian General 
Staff. The concession to the Company is to 
endure far thirty , years, With a right of re¬ 
newal ; and the first issue of capital aifiounts 
jo 1,000,000 francs, in two thousand 500-frAnc 
shares. On Jam, 33rd ,it was announced from 
„ Brussels that in a day‘or *wo an expedition. 

consisting of nine Belgians, four Swedes, ana 
; one Dutchman, would start for the Congo, 


taking with them a Small portable steamer for 
t^e navigation of the river. About the begin¬ 
ning of March Mr. J. F. Hutton issued a 
circular from so, Dale Street, Manchester, 
inciting subscriptions in furtherance of the 
Congo Co.’s railway scheme. He stated in it 
that, although the necessary £40,000 'for a 
complete survey had been raised, the King of 
the Belgians desired that the, scheme should 
have more ofmn international character, Slid 
therefore subscriptions were, invited up, to 
/ 80,060, oL which £ 10,000 was reserved for 
England, the subscribers having certain prim- 
leges. On May. 8th the authorised, expedition 
sent out by the Company for the railway survey 
left Antwerp under Captain Thys; and from 
Brussels, under date Sept, 18th, it was stated 
that he had reported to the effect that so far 
the country offered no insurmountable diffi¬ 
culties to the making of th,e line. From Brussels 
(Dec. 79th) it was repoi ted that the preparatory 
survey had Beached to a point near Lakungn, 
but that it had been temporarily stopped by the 
rainy season.* 

Congo River and Free State. The mouth 
of the Congo river was known to the Portu¬ 
guese in 1485; till tbe middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century their possessions on the south 
bank formed a great and flourishing province. 
In 1817 the British Government despatched an 
expedition under Captain^ Tuokey, who suc¬ 
ceeded in getting up the great river 173 miles ; 
and till 1877 ‘‘Tuckey’s farthest” remained 
the limit of our knowledge. In 1867, how¬ 
ever, Livingstone, while exploring the country 
between Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, dis- 
covcied a great river rising in the Chibale 
hills, named Chambezi. He followed it to 
Lake Bangweolo, whence it emerged as the 
[.Luapula, thence to Lake Moero, whence it was 
called Lualabd, and then north to a place 
called Nyangwe, in Manyema, 1,500 miles from 
its source. Tie believed it to be the Nile. In 
1876 the New York Herald and the London 
Daily Telegraph despatched an expedition 
under H. M. Stanley, who succeeded in follow¬ 
ing the river of Li.ingstone to its outlet as the 
Congo, x,66o miles beyond Nyangwe. Thus, in 
1877, one of ine greatest water highways of 
the world was made known to civilisation and 
commerce. At the end of 1878 a “Comit* 
d’Etudea du Haut Congo’’ was formed at 
Brussels, under the presidency of Colonel 
Strauch, and with the warm co-operation of 
Leopold II., King of the Belgians, The Comite 
appointed Mr. Stanley to carry out its inten¬ 
tions. It was a special branch of the "Inter¬ 
national African Association, which had been 
founded In 1876 by King Leopold, and had 
committees in all leading countries, and had 
already gone to work in East Africa, Mr. 
Stanley proceeded to the mouth of the Congo 
in August 1879, coming there by sea, com¬ 
missioned by what was now the •“ Association 
Internationale du Congo" to open up the river 
and endeavour to form a free negro state under 
European tutelage. He was asaMed by a band 
of European associates, besides lptnve Zanzibar 
recruits, and had a,flotilla of sfnall steamers. 
First station established at Vivi, no miles tip, 
the limit of maritime navigation; now removed * 
tek Boma, a better site. Thence roads were 
constructed past the Yellaia and Livingstone 
cataracts, in spite of apparently insuperable 
difficulties, and steamers were hauled up 
to the upper Congo. The station of Leopold 
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viUe wm then formed on Stanley Pool; 08 Ra). ah end. The State has made ir-new contract* 
Frorh this point there is unintei 1 upted navigk- with the Anglo-Afncan Steamship Company, 
tion for jfteam-vessels to Stanley Falls, 1,068 which has already come into operation. (tea- 
miles higher up.;. The great afihients already suit Stanley’s “Through the Dark Continent" 
ekplof-ed give a total of 6,000miles of water- and “The Congo,” Wauters “Le Congo, ’ 
way accessible from the Pool,*and. this may and, “Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
probably be Increased to 14,000 try further Society, 1865-8,” . 


exploration.’ The area drained by this section . Congregationalism. This is the democratic 
of the great river is estimated §.t 1,090,000 sq* form 01 church life. It is based upon three 
miles, with a pop. of 30 or 40 per sq. mile. By ideas: the right of each individual to take part 
tact and persevering'kindness theahostilltyof in the government of the community; the 
the natives has been overcome, arid for the autonomy of the local church; jmd its inde- 
moat part they now welcome the white man, pendence of all external ecclesiastical authority. 
Numerous stations have been formed between While (complete in itself, the local church may 
Leopoldville and Stanley Falls. The following voluntarily unite with Other churches lor 
is a table of distances along the Congo, as pre- consultation and common action. But no reso- 


pared by Mr. Stanley 

Banana (Congo mouth) to Vivi, navigable 
for ocean steamers. 

Vivi to Isangila, by road past cataracts . 

Isangila to Manyanga, navigable water . 

Manyanga to Leopoldville, by road past 
catatacts.' . 

Leopoldville to Stanley Falls, navigable . 

Above Stanley Falls to Nyangwe, navi¬ 
gable . 

Nyangwd to Lake Moero . . . . 

Lake Moero ....... 

Lake Moero to Bangweolo . . . . 

Lake Bangweolo . , . . . . . 

Bangweolo to Chambezi sources . 


lution oi any such union hands the individual 
Miles, church without its own consent. Usually each 
church has one minister or pastor, who is 
110 chosen by the free suffrages of the membership f 
50 but there is nothing to prevent there being 
88 more than one, and in fact such casfi\are not 
uneommou. In addition to the p v ,^tor or 
85 pastors, home missionaries and tvangei.sts are 
1068 sometimes appointed, whose work is distinct 
from, though subject to the supervision of, 
385 the regular pastorate, Congregatibnal polity 
44° admits two orders of church officers only: 
67 bishops, elders, or pastors, whef are the pre-. 
=20 sidents ot administrative rulers in the spiritual 
161 department of church life ; and deacons, who 
360 have charge of its secular affairs. It claims to 
-be of apostolic origin, and to be at once the 


Total length of Congo highway . . 3034 highest and most natural organisation of the 

The formation of a raUway, to connect the life of the Christian Chuach. It presupposes the 
navigation of the uppm Congo with the sea, Christian character of ail members of the church, 
has been projected and commenced. The dis- and requires a credible profession of faith in 
tance is 235 miles, and the cost is estimated Christ. There are in tile British Isles 4,645 
at about £x, 000,000. A French scheme is to con- Congregational churches, branch churches, and 
nect the navigable Ogowe with some affluent, mission stations, with about 2,800 recognised 
of the Congo oy 1 ail. In 18S5 the Congo Free and accredited ministers, in addition to up¬ 
state was constituted and defined by the genei a! wards of 300 evangelists. In England and 
Act of the International Congo Conference of Wales alone there are 4,338 places of worship. 
Berlin, and enteied into treaties with all the with accommodation tor 1,625,600 persons. 
Great Powers, by which its status as a County or district associations of these churches 
sovereign power was recognised. At the same exist For the purpose of upholding and exlend- 
time the boundaries of the new State were mg evangelical religion, of promoting the 
Settled. Its area is estimated at 4,056,200 sq, tu,, spiritual intercommunion of the churches, 
pop; 27,000,000. There are four administrative strengthening their fraternal relations, facih- 
provincea — the Lower Congo, the Poo), the tating co-opejv*tfontini evet ything affecting their 
Equatorial, and the Upper Congo—-in which are common interest, aiding weak chuiches, and 
various stations. The central Government is carrying on mission work within their re¬ 
st Brussels, and consists of the. King of the spective areas. The Congregational Churoh 


Belgians as sovereign, and three departmental Aid and Home Missionary Society expends in 
chiefs. On theCongo there isan Administrator mission work through the county unions utv^ 
Geucral under whom ape several European wards of ,£26,000 per annum. For forejgfi. 
administrators of stations and districts, missions see Missionary Societies (Londffii* 
Revenue is principally derived from a subsidy Missionary Sooiety). There is also a genera 
granted by King Leopold; expenditure is union of the churches, known as the Con-, 
about .£70,000. Exports are palm oil, caout- gregational Union of England and Wales, 
chouo, ivory, orchil la, copal, ground-nuts, cam- which in 1881 celebrated its jubilee by origi- 
wood, wax, etc. Gold, copper, and other metals nating a fund fpr church extension, paying off 
have been discovered. Districts are suitable church and chapel debts, and for evangelistic 
for growing sugar, cotton, coffee, etc. In 1886 and home missionary purposes. The sum 
Arab slave-dealers broke up the station at raised in connection with this celebration. 
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soldiers for the new state. The Emin Pasha students are being trained for the regular 
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affluents Of the great river. It was stat<£d ston work. In connection with their operations 
(Brussels, Jan. 6th, ’88) that the contract an amount of over ,£4,001,300 has been ex-. 


1 Steamship 


philanthropic purposes, in connection with 
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^their own organisations, upwards of £x ,000,000 
•per annum. Congregationalism is also a pro¬ 
minent form o*'church life in the United Spates 
of America, throughout the British dependen¬ 
cies, and in other parts of the world. - Offices, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon St,,’E.C. 8eo., Rev. 

A. Haminy. Chairman, '88, Rev, R. Bruce, B.D. 

“Congregational Review," (is. monthly), 
commenced Jan. 1887, and ism new seties of 
The British Quarterly Review and The Con- 
gregationalist. It cohtaitra a record of passing 
events of Congregational churches, while 
attention is given to'Biblical and theological 
questions, Church history, and also to general 
literature. Editor, Rev. J. •Guinneas Rogers, 

B. A, Office : 26, P-aierftoster Square, E.C. 

Conjugal Rights, Restitution Of- Sec ed.’87. 

_ Oonnaught and Strath earn, H.R.H. 
Prince Arthur William Patrick Albert, 
P.C., K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.S.I., GC.M.G., 
ist Duke of (creat, *874), was b. 1850. The 
third son of the Queen. Mar. the Princess 
Louise Margaret, youngest dau. of Prince 
Fiedk. Charles of Prussia (i8to). Commanded 
a Division in the Egyptian Expedition (1883). 
Holds a similar command in Bengal Presidency. 

Conservation of Energy. Bee Energy. 

, Conservatftre Republicans. Bee French 
^Political Parties. 

| Conservatives, German. See German Pou- 
jtical Parties. 

f Conspiracy of Silence. A phrase fre- 
F quently used in the House of Commons, and 
' more particulaily employed during the session 
of ’87, in connection with the consideration of 
the Irish measures of the Government. Conser- 
vaiivc members who declined to take partin 
the debates on repressive legislation, but voted 
steadily with their party, were chaiged with 
entering into a “conspumcy of silence.” The 
phrase nas also been used in connection with 
scientific discussions, and especially in regard 
to Mr. John Murray’s theory as to the origin of 
CoralReefs which is alleged to have'been 

kept in the background by a “conspiracy of 
silence’’ on the part of certain scientists. 

Constable, Lord High. See Earl Marshal. 

Constabulary Returns. See Chime. 

' Constantinople. OtheHkisi^isgJlod Byzan¬ 
tium. Enlarged by Constantine theGreat, who 
removed thither the seat of the Eastern Roman 
Empire (a.d, 330). This most powerful situa¬ 
tion for dominating Europe has always been 
the hands of a -decaying power. The 
, Turks wrested it from Christian hands (1453), 
and it is now the capital of Turkey, situated 
on the waterway between the Black Sea and 
Mediterranean. It has long been coveted by 
Russia, and attempts to possess it have been 
the cause of expeditions for the last thousand 
years. The population of Constantinople 
1 exceeds a million, and is, therefore, larger 
wan that of any Russian eity. 1 o protect it, 
we Berlin. Treaty l*ft on the European side a 
portion of territory about the size of England 
and Scotland combined (8a,000 sqr mj, and 
a population of 5,2150,000. See ed. ’80. 

Constitutionalist, a selt-applicd term by a 
body of Conservatives shortly belomi the 
general election of i86£ The Constitutional 
dpCluh, under the presidency of Lord Salisbury, 
“ was established in 1883, See Political 
Parties (English). 

Consul, A, is a diplomatic ageiit appointed to 
advise upon and protect the interests of traders 


1 


of his own country in the foreign town at 
w8iieh he is resident, to certify ana fittest acts 
and documents, and to report,upon the trade of 
the country to his Goverfenent. He* may 
further celebrate marriages of the subjects of 
his own sovereign under foreign jurisdiction, 
and take evidence on o*th respecting crimes 
committed on board vessels of his own 
nationality: «A. Consul-General is a consul 
who at the same time bolds a post of Charge 
d’affaires. Consuls were first appointed * in 
the sixteenth century. 

Contagious Diseases Acts, ’68, ' 69 . See 

ed. ’87. » 

Contagious Diseases (Animate) Acts, ’78, 
*84, and *861 The Act of 1878 contains vir¬ 
tually all the statute law relating to the pre¬ 
vention ol the above diseases. It provides 
for the appointment of veterinary inspectoi s, 
who have powers subject to confirmation by 
the local authority or Privy Council, to declare 
a place infected. The Privy Council in cases 
of cattle plague, and the local authority in 
case of pleuro-pneumonia, are to cause all in¬ 
fected cattle to be slaughtered, the owner 
receiving compensation. The privy Council 
has power to make orders respecting the 
transit oi infected cattle, areas infected with 
disease, slaughter, compensation, registration 
and inspection of dairies, and the landing 
of foreign animals. The* local authority may 
provide wharves, etc,, for the purpose last 
named. It is to appoint inspectors and pay 
compensation, arid has power to levy rates ana 
borrow for the purposes of the Act. Offences 
against the Act are punishable upon summary 
conviction by fine. With certain administrative 
modifications, the Act extends to Scotland and 
Ireland. Under it many Ordeis in Council have 
been issued, and' the text of these anjl of the 
Act muar be consulted for precise information.— 
There aic two Acts of 1884 relating to this sub¬ 
ject: the one, chapter 13, empowers the Privy 
Council to piohibit the landing of animals from 
any foreign country, and requires them to do 
so if not satisfied t“at the circumstances afford 
reasonable security against the Importation of 
diseased animals; the other, chapter 47, pio- 
vides for the transfer of powers from iMie 
authority to another, and the formation by 
agreement of united districts.—The Act of 1886 
contains several amendments of theqirincipal 
Act, but these can be fully understood only by 
a detailed comparison of the text of the tiyo 
Acts. Thus, the power to make orders respect¬ 
ing the registration and inspection of dairies is 
transferred from the Privy Council to the Local 
Government Board. A local authority which 
has incurred expenses under the principal Act 
on account of the burial or destruction of the 
carcase of an animal thrown or washed from 
any vessel is empowered to recover such, ex- 

P eases from the owner of the vessel. When, the 
rivy Council so order, in the case of “any 
disease, upon any place having been declared 
infected, the whole space lymg within half a 
mile of that place is held -o be infected with 
the same disease. 1 

"contemporary Pulpit” (monthly, 6rf.). 
Founded Jan. *884. Furnishes in its pages 
selected sermons from the greatest living 
pfeachers of the day; giving, in addition, 
exegetical outlines by experienced divines on 
texts for the Church’s year, with eppious refer* 
ences to all available sources of information. 
Office, 6, White Hart St., Paternoster Sq„ E.C. 
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“Contemporary Revlew'Xmonthly, as. fid.). 
Founded Jan. ’66. First editor, Dean Alfoad, 
whose original prospectus announced the C.R. 
as numbering “among its contributors those 
who, holding loyally to belief in the -articles of 
the Christian Faith, are not afsaid of modern 
thought in its varied aspects and demands, and 
acorn to defend their faith by mere reticence, 
or by the artifices too comnugily acquiesced 
in.” From the first it has paid particular 
attention to theological questio*s, treating 
them in a broad and Catholic spirit, .and often 
giving successive articles on the same subject 
from writers of various schools and churches. 
It has also always given full scope for the 
discussion of all great questions, religious, 
social, political, literary, and artistic, by the 
leading writers of the day. Many eminent 
Continental and American authors write in its 
pages. The C. R. gives rmsftlarly signed sur¬ 
veys of “ Contemporary Lite and Thought" in 
various countries by competent waiters 011 the 
spot. Editor, 8tr. P. W. Bunting. Office, 56, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. ' 

Contempt, Committal of Members of Par¬ 
liament for. Sec Privileges or Members. 

“Continued Irrelevance.” See Parlia¬ 
mentary Procedure. 

Convention Of 1884, See Bechuanalanh. 

Convocation. The clerical parliament of the 
Church of England. Was prorogued in 1717, 
and did not meet again till the year 1850, when 
it once more found voice, after a silence of 13s 
years. Sits now yearly. First sat in its 
piescntform in the fourteenth century. (Con¬ 
vocations or Synods without the authority of 
the Crown date from the very earliest times.) 
It consists of. two Houses — the Upper and 
Dower. There ,is also a separate Convocation 
for each of the two great ecclesiastical divisions 
of England, called Provinces. The Upper House 
consists of the seveial bishops of the pro¬ 
vinces, as enumerated below. The lower 
House is composed of the Dean of every cathe¬ 
dral and Archdeacons of the dioceses of the 
province, with Proctors elected by. the clergy 
of every diocese. They represent (1) tne 
Cathedral chapters, and (a) the minor clergy. 
A* fresh election of Proctors is made with 
every new parliament. In Convocation are 
discussed, and resolutions passed upon, all 
mattersjdfecting the interests of the Church, 
both doctrinal and administrative, as also the 
spiritual welfare of the nation at I nge. But 
any resolutions which suggest an alteration in 
the services, rites and ceremonies, or the rubrics 
of the Church service, as contained in the Book 
of Common Prayer, cannot be discussed in 
Convocation with the purpose of making such 
alterations, either in the Prayer-Book or in the 
CanonB, without the Queen’s Licence and Letter 
of Business, giving them the authority so to 
do, having been first obtained. And no such 
alteration made by such authority can be adopted 
and put in force without the authority of both 
Houses of Parliament. Houses of Cpnvooatita, 
[in the Lower Houses those marked * are Proc¬ 
torsfor the Chapter; those worked 1 Proctors 
forme Ctergy.] PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY. 
—1, Tbs Upper House. Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, P>i?si<K'w/; Bishops of London, Winchester, 
Bangor, Bath and Wells, Chichester, Hy, 

£ :e ter .-Gloucester and Bristol, H e re ford, Li ch¬ 
id, Lincoln, LlandafJ, Norwich, Oxford, Peter¬ 
borough, Rochester, St. Albans, St. Asaph. 
St, Davids, Salisbury, Southwell, TrOro, and 
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Worcester. Z, The Dower House. Prolocutor t, 
Ven, George H. Sumner, M.A., Archdeacon or 
Winchester. Canterbury—Dean R, P. Smith; 
Archdeacons Parry (Bishop Suffragan of Dover) 
and Harrison ; *Rev, Capon Rawlinson, tRev. 
Canons Puckle andJ as.J effreys. London—Deans 
Church and Bradley: Archdeacons Gifford, Hes- 
sey, and Farrar: •‘Revs. Canons Gregory and 
ProtHero, tRev. A. Brook, and CamJh w. Cad- 
man. Winchester—Dean Kitchen: Archdeacons 
Sumner, Atkinson, and Henry Haigh; *Rev> 
Canon Warburtoni tRev. Canons R. F. Wilson 
and J. H. Sapte. Bangor—Dean Lewis; Arch¬ 
deacons Pryce and Evans; tRevs. P. C. Ellis 
and D. W. Thomas. Bath and Wells—Dean 
Plumptre; Archdeacons Denison, Browne, and 
Fitzgerald; *Rcv. Canon Bernard, tRev. Pre¬ 
bendaries A. C. Ainslie ana Edwin A. Salmon. 
Chichester—Dean Burgonj Archdeacon Hannah; 
•Rev. Canon T. F. Crosse, tRev. C, H. Campion- 
and H. Bailey, Ely—Dean Merivale; Archdea¬ 
cons Emery, Chapman, Bathurst, and Vesey; 
•Lowe, tRev. Canons W. B. Hopkins aud 
J. H. Macaulay. Exeter—Dean Cowie; Arch¬ 
deacons Sanders, Earle, and Herbert Barnes; 
•Rev. Prebendary Kempe; tRev. Prebendary 
Sadler and G. R, Pryune. Gloucester and 
Bristol. — Deans Spence and Elliott; Arch¬ 
deacons Norris, Hayward, and*Sherringham j 
•Rev. Canons Tinluig and Nugent Wade, 
tRev. Canons Medd and Mather. Hereford 
—Dean Herbert; Archdeacon Maddison; *bir _ 
F. A. Gore Ouseley, tRevs. H. W. Phillott * 
and E. F. Clayton. Lichfield—Dean.Bickersteth; 
Archdeacons T. B. Lloyd, J. H. lies, and Sir L. " 
T. Stainer; *Rev. Canon J. G. Lonsdale, tRevs. 

J. T. Jeffcoek and E. Lane. Lincoln— Dean 
Butler; Archdeacqns Kaye and Trollope (Bishop*- 
Suffragan of Nottingham); *Rev. Sub-Dean 
Clements, tRevs. G.G, Peiry and A. S. Wylde. 
DlandafF— Dean Vaughan; Archdeacons W. C. 
Bruce and Griffiths; *Rev. Canon Evans, 
tRevs. C. R. Knight and J. H. Harding. Nor¬ 
wich—Dean Goulburn; Archdeacons Perowne 
and Nevill; *Rev. Canon J. M. Nisbet, 
tRevs. Canon C. Frere and Hinds Howell. 
Oxford—Dean 1 Liddell; Archdeacons Palmer, 
Pott, J. L. Randall; *Rev, Canon Bright, tRevs. 
Canon E. Savory*, and N. Freeling. Peterborough 
—Dean Fefpjwia; Archdeacons Thicknesse, 
Lightfoot^Sbd Mitchinson(Assistant Bishop); 
•Rev. Canon Argles, tRev. Canons Thos. Yard 
and H. Twells. Rochester—Dean Hole ; Arch- . 
deacons Cheetham, Richardson, and Burney; ‘ 
•Rev. Canon H. W. Burrows, tRev. Canons 
Erskine Clarke and the Hon. A. Legge. 
Salisbury — Dean Boyle; Archdeacons Lear, 
Sanctuary, and Buchanan; *Rev. Canon 
Swayne, fRevs. Canons E. A. Dayman and 
Prebendary R. J. Hatchings. Bt. Albans.— 
Archdeacons Lawrqpce, Rlomfield (Bishop Suf¬ 
fragan of Colchester), and Johnson; *(vacant), 
tRevs. E. T, Vaughan and T. Scott. St. Asaph'.a 
—Dean H. A. James.; Archdeacons I). K. | 
Thomas and Smart; "Rev. William Howell 1 
Evans, tRevs. Canon William Richardson and I 

i . E. HilW St. Davids—Dean Allen, Archdeacon^ 
ewit, De Wmton, North. James, and Es¬ 
mond cs ; •Rev. Canon Phillips, tRevs. Cantrun 
Bevaft-and 1 *. Walters, SoutaweU—(no deaort); 
Archdeacons Ralston and Maltbv; *(nonejI) • 
Rev. Cansfli Hole and Rev, Thomas H. FretJ-r* 
Truro—(no dean); Archdeacons Philpotts and f 
Hobhouae; '•(none)-; tRev. Cations Hockia 
and Thynne. Windsor—Very Rev. R. Thomas 
Davidson; tCanon E. Capel Cure. Worcester 
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—Dean John Gott, D.D.; Archdeacons Holr Canton to designate all labourers in European 
Jaecb. ana Lea; “Rev. Canon Melville, (Revs- factories. For many years, however, it has 
• W, W. Douglas and H. B, Bowlby. Vicar, bdfen employed almost exclusively to describe 
'General: Sir J, P. Deane, -Q.C., D.C.L.; Regis- Indian and Chinese labourers who work under 
tear: John Hassard, Esq.; Actuary: ¥, Cobb, contracts of service on foreign plantations. 
Esq.; Apparitor-General: Sir, J. Hanhaftt, (For history of the CoOlie trade see our edition 
Bart. PROVINCE Of- YORK.—X. The Upper of xS86.Jr The over-peopled countries of India 
Bouse. Archbishop ofYork, President ; Bishops and China, where the touch of civilisation was 
of Durhaim Ripon, Chester, Carlisle, Liverpool, overcoming the popular dread of emigration, 
Newcastle, and Sodor, and Man. 8. The lower were naturally* the field? Which Were drawn 
House. Prolocutbr: Very Rev. A. Purey- upon bv the Cootie importer?. Coolies are 
Cust, D.D., Dean of York. Ywk~Dean Pnrey- hence divicftd into tvpo classes—(i> Chinese, 
Cust; Archdeacona >Crs- wthaite, Blackeney, (?) Indians. The trade in Chinese Collies was 
Blunt, and Yeoman*, 1 *Rev. Canons Randolph first recognised by the British Government 
and Fleming, fReva. Canons Raine, F. ,-W. in 1844, whert Coolies were first introduced 
Feel, Marheli, and Revs, C. N. Gray, H. Favell, into Guiana -aider certain regulations. Peru 
Durham—Dean Lake; Archdeacons Long ana and Cuba next followed our example—the 
Watkins; *Rev, Cafi>n Evans, tRcv. Canons usual terms made with the Coolie being $17 
Grey, Falconer, and Chancellor Espin, and a month, with food, clothing and lodging. 

, Canons Baily, Cundiil, and Headlam. Carlisle Co-operation is. a device for remedying the 
n. Dean Henderson; Archdeacons Cooper, separation oi interest pioduced by division 
Crosse, and Prescott, •Canon Chalker, tKev. of labour. By co-operation in distribution the 
Canons Phillips, Knowles, Havman, Ware, division between tradesmen and customers is 
Bardsley, and W. A. Matthews. Chester—Dean obliterated, gy cooperation in production it is 
Darby; Archdeacons Barber and Gore; *Rev. sought to unite capital and labour on equitable 
Canon HUlyard; fRov. Canons Cooper and terms in common enterprise. * Great Britain 
Dodd; Revs. W. H. Lowder and E. C. Turn&j*. has in our days taken two important steps in 
Liven>ool--(no dean); Archdeacons Clarke and that direction : by its system of co-operative 
Leiroy; •{none); tRev, Canons Jones, Clarke, Stores, and its experiments in co-operative 
Warr. and PeiWbyii. Manchester—Dean Oakley; agriculture. There are now in Great Britain, 
Archdeacons Anson, Hornby, and • Rawstorne; but especially in the north of England, about 
PRcv. Canon , Crane, f Rev. Canons Birley 1,300 societies, that furnish their 700,000 mem- 
/and Hawkins, and Revs. S. Hastings and W. bera with nearly every commodity they use; 
IChampneys. Newcastle — (no dean); Arch- their sales amount to the enormous sum of 
fdcaeons Hamilton and Martin; *(none); tRev. about £30,000,000 a year, and they have a 
Canons Mason, Lloyd, Grey, and Waite. Ripon wholesale stoie, the annual sale of which is 
— Dean Fremantle; Archdeacons Cust and about £5,000,000. This distributive co-opera- 
Royd; *Rcv. Canon Holmes, tRev. Canons tion Ms thereby undoubtedly accomplished 
r'Dwcn, Jackson, Ellison, and Brooke. Sodor great things. This great number of workers, 
said Man — (no dean); Archdeacon Hughes- who arc nearly all heads of families, and 
Games; tRcv. W. Kcimode, Aivhbislmp's therefore represent about 3,000,000 of persons, 
Commissi oners: the Dea*i, Canons Residen- not Un ly gf t their commodities of good quality 
tiary of York, and Canon Raine ; Synodal and weight, but an immense sum is yearly 
Senctary: Rev. Canon Wright; Registrar saved, and prudence, forethought, and thrift, 
and Notary : Hon. A. Hudson, Minster Yard, are fostered in them. It is also to the credit 
York; Treasurer: Canon Randolph. of these societies that they have contributed 

Cookery. The question whether facilities largely to the education of the people. Their 
might not be provided for ladies and domestics oigan is the Co-operative News, published 
to icarn the culinary art on systematic prin- weekly in Manchester, with nearly 30,00b' 
ciples took its first practical embodiment by subscribers.—The other form of co-operation 
the establishment at South Hehuington in lffla here in England is that of oo-operstive 
of the Popular School of Cookery. Under the fanning—association farming. It consists m 
title of the Rational School of Cookery this insti- landlords renting land to bodies of agricultural 
tution still exists in an extended form, and labourers, who cultivate the land in common 
through its agency many mistresses of house- and divide the profits. Of these the Rad- 
holds, young ladies and servants have received bourne Manor and the Aaaington Associations 
‘instruction. Lectures and demonstrations are are the most important. These experiments 
given daily in the school, lessons can be had may prove of immense consequence to the 
singly or in a course, and the fees range from agriculture of Great Britain, especially should 
6 d. to £11, The school is open to the public Mr. Chamberlain’3 proposals of nmnicipal- 
every day except SaturiSay, between three and ising the land ever be enacted by parliament, 
four o’clock, and visitors may purchase at cost Recently Messrs. W. Thomson & Sons, 
price any of the dishes cooked. From this woollen manufacturers of Deighton, Hadders- 
‘■parent school of cookery lecturers and teachers field, have converted their business into an 
hive gone forth to the chief town? throughout industrial partnership. £20,000 has been paid 
tie country, with the result that there now for the business. The shares are £1 each, 
exist similar schools in many parts. For the bearing interest s per cent. Subject to certain 
training of cooks for the army a School of specified payments half the net profits are to 
Cookery lias been in existence at Aldershot for* be appropriated by the operatives, the other 
twenty-five years, and every regiment has one half providing for equitable allowances tq.pur- 
or more men attached to it who have undergone chasers of goods. The co-operative mdfcyment 
a regular coui-se of instruction. Sec ed. '87. is making steady progress, and the past year 
'•Coolie, orCOOly.an unskilled Asiati*labourer, has seen several new and important develop- 
Ds a word of uncertain origin. It was first used meats of the principle, 
in i 7«7 to describe labourers who unloaded Co-operative (Apartment) Homes— that 
Dutch ships at Nagasaki. Now it is used in is, single buildings, so large«nd conveniently 
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constructed as to afford accommodation for 
several families, even for many, and more 
particularly containing' only one kitchen, «*ie 
laundry, etc., which do duty for all the resi¬ 
dents—have beea a conception dear to many 
social reiormers. The idea has hitherto been 
far more popular in France all an either in 
Great Britain or North America, mainly be¬ 
cause Anglo-Saxons have a tenacious lilting, 
lor the privacy of home, and they fancy 
that such privacy is impossible when many 
families live together in one building. This is, 
howeveif in one important respect, a mistake. 
In a co-operative home the various families 
might order whatever they liked from the 
common kitchen, and have it taken to their 
own apartments; a common kitchen does 
not at all Imply a common table. Among the 
more famous C, H. are the phalansteries (large 
social palaces) of Fourier, and of Brook Farm, 
near Boston, and the Familisterc of the late 
M. Godin at Guise. See ed. '87 for detailed 
description of these establishments. 

Co-operative Societies. According to the 
latest official return, issued December 1886, 
which is made up to the end of the year 1885, 
the total number of members returned by 960 
co-operative societies was 73(1,1252, or (m- 
cluding 6,185 in 57 land and building societies) 
742,437, an inciease of no less thau 160,851 in 
the number returned in 1884 for 1883. The 
sales of goods, on the otfyer hand (for the 968 
societies), were £34,571,398, an increase of 
only £987,795 ; the stock-in-trade urns £2,727,531 
instead ot £2,737,146, a slight decrease of £2,605; 
the trade charges were £1,688,436 instead of 
£1,516,800, an increase oi £91,636 ; the share 
capital was £7,401,277 instead of’£6, 87*(.590, an 
increase of £619,682 ; the loan capital £1,244,569 
instead of £1,165,956, an increase ol £88,529 
and the 'profits were £2,109,801 instead of 
£1,928,563, an increase of £271,238,— against 
which has to be set off a loss of £4,610, an 
increase of £2,535. The amount set apart for 
educational purposes was £17,963, an increase 
(conip.o atively eonsidei able) ot £3,096 over the 
previous year. The following nine societies 
icturned sales of over a quarter of a million. 


Sales. 


Co-operative Wholesale . 

Civil Seivice Supply Association . 
Leeds Industrial Co-operative. 
Sowerby Bridge United District 
FJour 

Oldham Industrial Co-operative . 
Great and Little Bolton Go-opera¬ 
tive . 

N ewcnstl e-upon-Tyne Co-operative 
Barnsley British Co-operative. . 
Rochdale Equitable Pioneers . . 


£ 

4,674,030 

1,681,410 

+90.333 

396.9s 1 

344.647 

326,210 

386,698 

266,6x7 

362,271 


1 Qdopettng at Sea. Coopering is a species 
of trade carried on with mariners (principally 
fishermen) while at sea. The ai tides offered 
for safe on those “floating giog shops,” as the 
coopers’ vessels are termed in nautical phrase¬ 
ology, are inferior tobacco and different 
fcintfe pf spirits. Coopers ply their trade on 
all pails round the coast of the United King¬ 
dom;, where fishermen congregate f but are to 
bSjfoiihd in their largest numbers in the North 
in.-*. Their goods are eagerly purchased by 
fishermen find others,, being cheaper than 


when purchased on shore—as they are exempt 
from the usual heavy duty. An International, 
Congress of the European countries interested" 
in the system, at the Hague in ’87, formulated 
important rules relative to coo ering at sea. 

Cooper's Hill College, See Royal College 
or Engineering. 

Copals LakeDralnage. On June-12th, 1886, 
the omening of a drainage canal, which had 
heeiJVii- process of excavation for "five years 
previously, was celebrated in the presence oi '■ 
the French Minister and ether distinguished 
persons from Athens. For description of the „ 
elaborate works in progress, see ea ’87. 

Cope, Charles west, R.a. (retired), b. i8n, 

is well known as a pamter of historical and 
domestic pictures. Elected A.R.A- (1844) and 
R.A. (1848). He has been a most successful 
fresco painter, as his w>rks in the Peers’ , 
Corridor of the House of Lords fully show. ‘ 
The subjects of the eight frescoes which he, 
there painted are: “The Raising of the Royal - 
Standard,” “ Defence of Basing House,” “ Ex¬ 
pulsion of Fellows from Oxford for refusing to 
sign the Covenant,” “Burial of Charles I.,” 
“Speaker Lentw^il] asserting the Privileges of 
the Commons,” “March of tne Train-bands to 
relieve the Siege of Gloucester,” “Departure 
of the Pilgrim Fathers,” and “ Parting of Lord 
and Lady Russell.” Mi. Cope, t ,who has been 
a constant contributor £0 the Royal Academy, 
is a trustee of that institution. . 

Copper. Some thirty-five years ago the 
world’s production of copper was calculated at 
about 45,000 tons per annum; now -the actual 
output from all sources amounts to over 200,000* 
tons. This, however, could be increased with¬ 
out difficulty if there was sufficient demand 
for the metal, and the market price was sucb- 
as to allow many of the mines to be worked 
at a profit. With the great fall in the value of 
copper many of the mines have almost ceased 
to be worked, this e being very noticeable in 
Australia. The great increase in the production 
i of the world dates from between 1880 and 
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and trusts, carried away with him the great 
majority of the people. The division thence 
^’meing jn the Church of Egypt has lasted to 
’’ tluajdav, the Coptic Church, and the orthodox 
or Melkite Church .each retaining, its own suc¬ 
cession of Patriarchs ; but the latter has only 
a small following of Greeks or other aliens, hot 
native Egyptians. The Melkit© or Royalist 
Church agrees with the Greek Chujrch ife doc- 
i trine, while the Copts are monophyoiteiH',/?., 
they deny that our Lord had two natureirafter 
the incarnation—deny, in fact, Hi a humanity, 
At present, however, pia & 5 <»« has lost its 
| force even as a sectarian, watchword ; few of 
f the Copts know the meaning of monophysitism, 
and political obstacles alone prevented the 
union of the Coptic and Melkite Churches a 
few. years ago. The Copts recognise seven 
sacrament*; use triunS immersion, and join con- 
. tirmation with baptism; give both kinds to the 
Vtity; deny purgatory ana masses for the dead ; 
allow pictures, but not statues, in their churches 
and houses. Each church has three altars of 
stone, and generally the architectural arrange¬ 
ments of the Coptic sacred buildings, as well as 
their rites and ceremonies, are unrivalled in 
point of antiquity and interest. Consult 
"Coptic Churches of Egypt,” by A. J. Butler 
( Ctar. ’’/-css). 

Copyhold- *The lord of a manor was in 
feudal law the landlord of the whole manor; 
hut over different parts of it his rights were 
diffeient. Part was cultivated by his free 
tenants, whose interests were carved out of 
and limited his interest in that part of the land 
f' -Another part was waste, and over this he had 
1 discretion limited only by their right to use it 
for purposes of pasturing cattle, cutting turf, 
.♦jetc. A third part was his own demesne, which 
■he cultivated with the help of his villeins, who 
difi not own the soil, but were attached to it, 

, aud could be sold with it. By degrees the 
irvilleins acquired both peftsonal freedom and 
‘ rights in the soil, and became the first copy- 
holders, holders by copy of Court Roll—all 
transactions affecting this part of the manor 
being kept on record in its Court. The copy- 
holder has as good a title as a freeholder, arid 
the various estates in copyhold are analogous 
to those in freehold. But the lord of the 
manor still has substantial rn^’frs over copy-, 
hold land. He has a righvto %>■ minerals, 
beneath the surface, and to all trees growing on 
„ it. He is entitled to a considerable fine every 
time the copyhold changes hands, and some¬ 
times upon the death ol a tenant to a heriot 
, lithe tenant’s best beast or chattel). Sometimes 
„ lie receives a small rent; indeed, his rights 
vary in different manors according to custom, 
which regulates the tenure of copyhold. 

, Hence copyhold land isa sometimes said to be 


.enfranchisement has been made compulsory On 
f 'botii lord and tenant, whenever either desires 
it.| The rights of the lord are commuted for 
timer a lump sum or a rent-charge, or an 
esj*gf in fee simple in part Of the land; and 
- Wfcpon the copyhold becomes freehold. In 
. °BBof compulsory enfranchisement applica- 
tw mm made to the Land Commissioners: hut 
or H| the lord and tenant both agree to ©nfratt- 
a IPf* simple conveyance of the fee simple 
SpLurfhe lord to the tenant is sufBmslifc Both 
modes of enfranchisement have been largely 
(1 employed, and a great extent of copyhold has 


become freehold. The Copyhold Aot, 1887 , makes ’ 
further provision for the enfranchisement of 
copyhold and customary lands. Among other 
things it provides that no new copyholds shall 
be created without the consent of the Land 
Commissioners. 

Vbipytaft-book Damper. Bee Manufactur¬ 
ing Inventions. ’ . ,"? , * 

Copyright English. The first English, 
Copyright Act, massed in the reign of. Queen 
Anne, gave the author an absolute right of 
fourteen yeqgs, with, an additional fourteen 
years in case of the author or, hid representative 
surviving this term. By an Act of George III. 
the period was increased to twenty-eight years, 
and the remainder of the author’s hte, if any. 
The Act at present in force <5 and 6 Viet., c. 45) 
fixes copyright at forty-two years, or the period 
of the author’s life, with a grace of seven 
years, whichever is the longer. Copyright 
■Covers literary, dramatic, artistic, and musical 
property. The Act provides that the owner 
of a copyright shall, present one copy of the 
article piotectcd, if published, to the Library 
of the British Museum, and one copy each, if 
demanded, to the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
the University Library, Cambridge, the Advo¬ 
cates* Library, Edinburgh, and the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

Copyright in Government Publications. 
In a Treasury Minute relating to this subject, 
and dated 31st August, 18^7, Government pub¬ 
lications are classified as follows:—( 1 ) Report* of 
Select Committees of the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, or ol'Royal Commissions. (2) Papers required 
by Statute to be laid before Parliament, —c-g.. 
Orders in Council, Rules made by Government 
Departments, Accounts, Reports of Govern¬ 
ment Inspectors. ( 3 ) Papers laid before Parlia¬ 
ment by Command— e.g., Treaties, Diplomatic 
Correspondence, Reports from Consuls and 
Secretaries of Legation, Reports of Inquiries 
into Explosions or Accidents, and other Special 
Reports made to Government Departments. 
( 4 ) Acts of Parliament. (5) Official books— e.g ., 
Queen’s Regulations for the Army or Navy. 
(6) Literary or quasi-literiary Works— e.g., the 
Reports of the Challenger Expedition, the 
Rolls Publication,the forthcoming State Trials, 
the "Board of Trade Journal. ( 7 ) Charts 
and Ordnance Maps. As respects the first five 
classes of publications, “ the reproduction of 
them with certain exceptions, should not,” 
says the Treasury, ‘‘ be restricted in any form 
whatever, indeed, in most cases it is desirable 
that they should be made known to the public 
as widely as possible.” The first exoeption is, 
that Acts of Parliament and official books 
should not, except when published under the,, 
authority of the Government, purport on. the 
face of them to be published by authority. The 
second exception is, where a work of a literary 
or quasi-literary character comes accidentally 
within these classes. For example, the Reports 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
would, but for the fact that they were produced 
under the direction of a Commission instead 
of under the Master of the Rolls, be published 
in the ordinary manner like the Rolls poBUc%- 
tions, and 1 come within Class 6. So, agaifi,,a 
Report to a,Government Department may be 
laid before _ Parliament made by a person of 
eminent scientific knowledge, who is willing 
'to give the Government and the public the 
advantage of his knowledge, but not to allow 
it to be reproduced for the private benefit of an 


haeell’s annual cyclopaedia, 18S8. 
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individual publisher. Other exceptions will, nature of the soil; but rice, millet, cotton, 
no doubt, from time to time occur, which can hemp, tobacco, and many kinds of fruits are,' 
only .be dealt with as they arise. As regaids grown on the fertile territory skirting the sea, 
the,sixth and seventh classes above mentioned, and the people are similar in their habits and 
it seems desirable to the Treasury that the customs to the Chinese .on the neighbouring 
copyright in them should be enforced in the mainland. In the spring of 1885 the place had 
interests of the taxpayer and <$f literature and a Special interest for Englishmen, owing to the 
science. Notice of the intention to enforce the rumoured intention of Russia to seize Port 
copyright in any work should, the Treasury Hamilton in the Island of Quelpart, 

say, be given to the public, oln the case of south of Corea. The treaty of’commerce 
future works this can be given by prefixing to between Russia and Corea, which was ratified 
the work an announcement to the dffcct that the in 188s, was published March 10th, 1886, by 
-rights pi copyright are reserved. In the case which Russia obtained such rights with especial 
of past works it will be desirable to inform regard to exports and imports as have been Or 
the publishing trade of those the reproduction may be granted by Corea to other Pfiwers, 
of wKichwithout permission is forbidden. In r 67 China asserted her rights of suzerainty, 
Coral-Reefs. Three type9 of reef Ore re- and issued a proclamation relative to her claims 
cognised. (1) Fringing reefs, or simple belts to Corea (see China). - 
of limestone surrounding an island Or skirting Corinth Shift Oan&L The first sod of this 
a continent." («) Barrier, reefs, which are canal across the Isthmus of Coriftth was turned 


-rights pi copj’nght are reserved. In the case which Russia obtained such rights with especial 
of past works it will be desirable to inform regard to exports and imports as have been Or 
the publishing trade of those the reproduction may be granted by Corea to other Pfiwers, 
of wKichwithout permission is forbidden. In r 67 China asserted her rights of suzerainty, 

Coral-Reefs. Three type9 of reef hre re- and issued a proclamation relative to her claims 
cognised. (1) Fringing reefs, or simple belts to Corea (see China). - 
of limestone surrounding an island Or skirting Corinth Shift Oan&L The first sod of this 
a continent." («) Barrier, reefs, which are canal across the Isthmss of Corinth was turned 
separated from the land by a channel of by the King of Greece in April *88?.- The- 
water, (3) Coral islands, enclosing’lagoons, scheme of making a, passage through the Is>chmu3 
and forming irregular rings interrupted at is of very ancient date, the Roman Emperor 
several points, so as to form a yrics of islets, Nero being credited with some suCh design, 
known as atolls (a Maidive word). The water General Turr, known for his connection with 
on the seaward margin of a reef is in many similar enterprises, is said to have originated 
cases very deep, yet the reef-forming corals the present plan, and in May *88* he obtained 
are confined to shallow water. Hence Darwin a concession from the Greek Government for 
suggested that in such cases the coral land the purpose, the idea being so well received 
must have been depressed. If an island that the capital was assured five times over. 
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girt by a fringing reef suffered depression 
while the polypes continued to grow upwards, 


The isthmus is about 3$ miles in breadth, 
there being a backbone in the middle tao 


the island must become smaller and smaller; to 180 feet nigh, which is approached on each 
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and as the growth of coral is most luxuriant at 
the outer edge," where bathed by the surf, a 
channel will appear between the land and the 
reef. The fringing reef thus becomes a barrier. 
By further 'subsidence the last peak of the 
island disappears, and an annular atoll is 


side by a plain from the sea-shore. The en¬ 
gineers, Messrs. Gcrster and Kandfer. derided 
to excavate and deport to the neighbouring' 
plains all ground above nso feet high, and to 
blast downwards through the remaindei. The 
total amount of earth to be removed war 1 


.-formed. Hence Darwin’s acute generalisation calculated at ten million cubic metres, and the 
ilpf barrier?! and atolls indicate subsiding whole cost at about thirty million francs. The 
Doubt has of late years been calst upon range of hills is composed of light tertiary 
_i 4 *eite views by Louis ahd Alexander Agassiz, chalk, containing large quantifies of oyster _ 
’’Settipcr, Rein, and J, Murray, of the Challenger, shells; and the shafts sunk, it is supposed by 
The best exposition of the objections is in Nero, were found to be of much use m disclos- 
Dr, A. Geikie'a address to the Royal Physical jng the nature of the strata, and are actually 
^Society of Edinburgh, published in 1884. worked upon in some instances. It is calculated 
«,Cases of elevation are cited where the. sub- that the length of passage saved from the JEgean 
sidence theory required depression. It is held to the Black Sea will he from *oo to 250 miles, 
that the coral giowth is based on volcanic and the dangers of the southern Greek coast 
rocks, either reduced to the proper level by will be thu-vuroided. A port and harbour will 
erosion, or raised to it by deposition of organic uexist at fcach end of the canal. The work is 
detritus. Professor Dana, a high authority on still progressing, Seecd. ’87. - 

corals, has replied to these objections in the “ Conuiill Magazine ’’ (6rf. monthly). Estab- 
“ American Journal of Science,” and in the lished Jan. ’60 as a shilling magazine. First" 


“American Journal of Science,” and in the 
“ Philosophical Magazine,” 1885. He considers 
the subsidence theory remains unshaken, The 
Hfnatter has recently (’ 87 ) been the subject of a 
warm discussion between the Diike of Argyll; 
Prof. Huxley, and others in the Nineteenth 
Century, Nature, etc, 

CoTbouId, Edward Henry, b. 18*5, ex¬ 
hibited at the Royal Academy and at the 
Gallery of British Artists, eventually joining 
the New Society of Painters in Water Colours. 


lished (an. bo as a shining magazine, first 
editor, w. U, Thackeray. Price altered to six¬ 
pence July '83. Contents: General literature 
and articles of a popular scientific character. 
Also an instalment of a serial story by a well- 
known writer. Present edifi&r, Mr. James Payn. 
Office, is, Waterloo Pface, S.W. 

Coronation. A ceremony, nowamere form, 
which in garly times had a aistiqCt significance. 
T*i earliest record of a coronation occurs in*, 
the “Anglo-Saxon Chronicle/’ when Egiirth 


Lite J.NCW (Oocicvy * til 11 vc 15$ hi. yvaici vuiuut ». tuc wuuuivic, wtjtu ir'S*, LJl 

Appointed instructor of historical painting to was made king, a.d, 785. The several rites . 
the royal family (*83*), an office, however, and the form of, royal oath have undergone! 
whiri* ultimately fell into desuetude. Mr., repeated a Iterations; but the present ceremo ? 
Cci bould’s picture from Tennyson’s Korte is nearly the same as ihat fixed at the Revo 
d'Arthur, painted in *864, and purchased by the tion of *688. The oath binds the Sovereign 
Queefi for presentation to the Princess Louise, abjure the doctrine of Transubstantiation,' 
is regarded as his best work. - rule according to the Parliamentary Statu* 

Corea. A peninsula lying between 0 the with "justice ift•mercy,” and-to “maintain 
Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan, with an Protestant Reformed Religion established byl| 
area of 80,060 sq. miles. Very little is known law.” ‘ * v 

of the interior, t-ither as to the people or the Coroners’ InquefttS. The following was th^ 1 

tty 
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number of inquests beJd in each of the years ’85 
and (latest return), distinguished under 
•he different verdicts 
l ' Verdict. 1885, 

Murder . . . . ’ ,' . . . > 138 

-Manslaughter 169 

Justifiable homicide . . . .. xi 

5 utcide . - • • . .. « • ■ •. 1,988^ 

Accidental death.. 11,149 

Injuries, causes unknown ... 327 


Found dead 7,471 

Executed. , y is 

Natural death:— 

From excessive drinking . . 
Disease aggravated by neglect 
"Want, cold, exposure, etc. . . 
Natural causes ...... 

Other causes . . *, , , , , 


1886. 

*77 

147 

4 

3,222 

11,003 

314 

2,624 

19 


384 

X28 

220 

9,553 

1,611 


397 

142 

282 

*0,345 

1,264 


V 


Total 


28,1-81 28,940 


f he number of verdicts of murder of infants of 
one year old and under in 1886 _ was 86, as 
.against 65 in 1885; 103 in 1884: 87 in 1883, 86 in 
1882, 03 ‘in x88x, 87 in 1880, and 88 in 1S79. Of 
the 80 cases in 1886, 49, or $ 6 'g per cent, were 
in the county of Middlesex. In Liverpool, there 
was only one such case; in Manchester, two ; 
in the Holton^ifetrict two ; in the Salford dis¬ 
trict none ; in the borough of Birmingham four 
cases.—In Ireland theie were 2,011 inquests 
reported to the Registrars in 1885, being one 
inquest to every 45 deaths registered. The 
number violent deaths was i,S88, and of 
. deaths from accident or negligence 1,648. 

"Coronet.” See- Yachting. 

Corporation of London, The, are the Muni- 
..jCipal Authority for the City of London, but their 
Tbo'wera and duties in that capacity are not xe- 
' Jgulatcd by the general law relating to Muni¬ 
cipal Corporations; they have, however, to a 
certain extent been detiffed and 1 emulated by 
special Acts of Parliament. Under the London 
Coal and_ Wine Duties Continuance Acts 1861, 
’63, and '68, the C. collect coal duties amounting 
to is. id, per tori on all coals coming into the 
Metropolitan Police District, and a wine duty of 
4 »- per tun, on all wine imported by way of mer¬ 
chandise into the poit of London. The net 
proceeds of this wine duty, and of 9 d. out of the 
is. la?, per ton coal duties, ar% rewired, by the 
above-mentioned Acts, to be paid by the C. fo 
" The Thames Embankment and Metropolis Im¬ 
provement Fund” at the Bank pfF.ngland; the 
amounts thus paid being subsequently included 
ows receipts in the accounts of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The net proceeds of the 
remaffiing 41.„ out of the is. id, per ton coal 
duties arc; applicable primarily to the payment 
of interest and princijml in respect of moneys 
borrowed under the flolborn Valley Improve- 
me pt Acts’64, ’67 and ’6g, and the Holborn Valley 

S and Farringdon Market Improvement Act (see 
<vl and Wine Does). In addition to th,. above 
aes, the C. are empowered by the Metage 
Grain (Port of London) Act, 1872, to levy a 
m duty of three-sixteenths of a penny peY 
t. in respect of all grain brought into the 
t of London, which duty is, subject to the 
visions of that Act, to be held by the C. for 
.preservation of open spaces in the neigh- 
irhood of London, not within the Metropolis, 
denned by the Metropolis Management Act, 
I 8 55 - The only rites made by the C. are the 
Fouoe and Ward Sates, which are made under 
the City of London Police Act 1839. The 


J 


Police Bfftes are applicable to the payment 
of three-iburths of the expenses of the City 
FriLiee, the remaining fourth of which expenses 
are, under Section 57 of the above Act, payable 
by the C. “ofit of their revenues and posses- 
sfopa," Of ttys estates of the C., the Bridge 
House Estates, prior to the passing of the 
Blackfriars Bridge Act 1863, Were held by the 
C. “in trust*for the maintenance mid support 
of London Bfidge.” By that Act, and the 
Blackfriars and Southwark Bridges Act, 1867, 
the C.wenrempowered to borrow on the credit 
of these estates, for the purpose of rebuilding 
Blackfriars Bridge and purchasing Southwark 
Bridge from the Southwark Bridge Company, 
and the expenses of lighting, watching, and 
maintaining the two last-mentioned bridges 
were made a charge on these estates. A 
considerable number of other local Acts have 
been passed at various times relating to the 
C- and their estates. The total receipts of 
the C. during the year ended the 31st of De¬ 
cember 1883 (Tor which the latest returns of the 
Local Govt, fioard are made uph excluding 
loans and snms received by the C. in respect 
of advances to the Commissioners of Sewers 
(y.n.), amounted to £ 1 , 210 , 477 . The expenditure 
of the C., so far as it was defrayed out of loans, 
was £ 1 , 219 , 769 , including £97,009 drawback on 
coal duties, and £319,571 coal and wine duties 
paid to the Thame ^Embankment and Metropolis 
Improvement Fund, but "(excluding the sums 
paid by the C. in respect of advances to the 
Commissioners of Sewers, the and expenditure 
of the C. as port sanitary authority for the poi t 
of London. The loan receipts of the C. during 
the year amounted to £19,925, and their loan 
expenditure to £20,242. The outstanding loans 
of the C. at the end of the year were £5,132,700, 
including £463,500 advanced to the Commis¬ 
sioners of Sewers of the City of London.-* 

Corrupt and Illegal Practices Prevention 
Act, ’S 3 . Tins Act came into force on the 
15th Octobei, 1883, and has been annualljr 
renewed from the 31st December, 1884. ft 
is directed to secure the purity and reduce the 
expense of pailiamentary elections, and par¬ 
tially consolidates previous legislation on the 
same subject. • It renders persons convicted 
of treating, bribery, personation and undue 
influence, liable to imprisonment with hard 
labour. It renders a candidate who has been 
personally guiUy of corrupt practices incapable 
of ever sitting again for the same constituency, 
and incapable for seven years of sitting in the 
House of Commons. It renders ail persons 
guilty of such practices incapable for seven 
years of holding any public office or exercising 
any franchise A guilty magistrate is to be 
reported to the Lord Chancellor, a guilty 
barrister to his Inn, and generally in the case 
of other professions a culprit is to be reported 
to its controlling authority to be dealt with as 
for misconduct in his profession. So lioepsed 
victuallers are to be reported to the licensing 
justices, who may refuse to, renew their 
licences. A corrupt person or constituency 
may be ordered to pay the whole or part of the 
costs of the petition. The Director of Public 
Prosecutions or his representative is to appear 
at the trial of every election petition, and to 
tqjie directions -from the Court respecting the 
prosecution of offenders. Stringent formalities 
are imposed upon persons desirous of with¬ 
drawing an election petition, and a corrupt 
agreement to withdraw it? declared to be a 
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misdemeanour. Even where no petition has Amazona mouth, lies a district neutralised bt 
been presented, the Director of Puoiic Pro- treaty in 1641 between France and Stunts. ■ 
seditions is bound on receiving information <lf Coast line’ stated to be 187 miles, .area 24,000 


in this, they have since constituted 
mselves a “ republic’’ i .the president of 


.the president of 


seem to him, to require, 1 he number ot paid tney begged to be annexed by France. JUis- 
assistants and committee rooms is strictly appointed in this, they have since constituted 
limited. No conveyances are to be hired. A. themselves a “ republic’’5 .the president of 
variety of unnecessary payments'tire declared which is a Frenchman (M. Jules Gwos), who, 
illegal. A limit varying with thoextent of the with other members of the “government,” all 
constituency is imposed on the expenditure. Frenchmen^ resides in Puris-Ot present. Ite- 
of Die candidate. The breach oftny one of aources said to be considerable. Counani 
these among other provisions constitutes exports £7,000 worth of cocoa annually, and 
an “illegal’ as distinct from a “corrupt” produces timber, minerals, cotton, caoutchouc, 
practice. Illegal payment, employment, hiring, sarsaparilla, tobacco, vanilla, coffee, etc., be- 
etc., it committed personally by candidate or sides affording much pasturage. First pro¬ 
agent, amount to illegal practices. Persons ceeding of the “government” seems to have 
convicted of such practices are liable to be been institution of an “ Wtder. of the Star of 
punished by fine and incapacity. All claims Counani,” with paraphernalia of dignities and 
must be paid through one election agent, who decorations,—for French sale, possibly* A 
must make a return of the election expenses journal styled JLcs Nauveltes ae France et des 


within a limited time. A violation ot these Colonies, Journal OjFficicl de la Republtque de 
rules-amounts to a corrupt practice, and vacates Counani , has been started m Paris, and French 
the seat. Provision is made tfiat persons has been declared the official language of the 
shall not be subjected to any of the penalties new “ state," whose inhabitants at first wished 
provided in .this Act merely through accident, to constitute it a “kingdom,” the crown of 
inadvertence, or the fault of another. Con- which they offered to a French traveller who 
suit Hobhouse, “ Parliamentary Elections Act." strajed among them. Whethe r Counani will 
Cortes. See Spain. tnainiain independence or be shortly annexed 


Costa Rica.. See Central America, and for to Cayenne or Bi azil, remains to fee seen. 


Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic 


Councils, (Ecumenical. An (Ecumenical 


Cottage Arts Association. See Home Arts Council is one which represents the whole 
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Association. 


Christian Church. Of these there have been 


Cotton, James Sutherland, b. in India 1847, four recognised by the Reformed. English 
the son of J. J. Cotton, H.E.I.C.S., educated Church, viz.1. The first of Niwea (a.d.*32s), 
at Winchester*School, and at Trinity College, condemned Arianism and formulated the Nioepe 
Oxfoid; first class in moderations and in the Creed. 2. Constantinople (380), added to the 


final schools; Fellow of Queen's College. Nicene Creed. 3. Ephesus (431), condemned 
Called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 1874, and Nestonus 4. Clialoedon (451), declared the divine 
went the Western Circuit. Has undertaken and hdman nature of Christ, and set its seal 
much .literary work in connection with India; on the additions to the Nicene Creed made 
(assisted Sir W.W, Hunter in compiling the “Im- at Constantinople. Amongst other Councils, 
perial Gazetteer of India,” and in revising the reckoned by the Roman Church as (Ecumenical, 


roent a report upon the administration ot India (1215), transubstantiation held to be an article 
.for the ten years 1873-74 to 18S2-83—a blue book ot faith. Constance (1414), the cup denied to the 
of nearly four hundred pages. Editor of the laity. Trent (1546-63), condemned the reformers. 


Academy (q.v.) since 1880. <- 

Cotton, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry, 

1 1 *^ _r A_1 _ _ n 


Rome (1869), decreed papal infallibility. 

Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, The, 


Justice of Appeal, was b. 1821. Educated at owes its exc.'.-ncefto the religious revivals in 
Eton and Oxford. Called to the bar at Lin- th'e eighteenth century, with which Whitfield 
coin’s Inn (1846). Practising at the Chancery and the Wesleys are so prominently ldenti- 
bsu\ he obtained a large share of business, fied. The Countess of Huntingdon (d. 1791) 
O.C. (1866). Bencher ofliis Inn (1867). Stand- had been a member of the Established Church, 
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Q.C. (1866). Bencher ofliis Inn (1867). Stand- had been a member of the Established Church, 
ing counsel to the University of Oxford (1872). Mtt finding that the parochial system interfered 
Appointed a l.oid Justice of Appeal (1877), with her intense desire to have the gospel 
his knowledge as an equity lawyer has been preached in every place in England, she cast in 
found of the greatest value to the Court of her lot with the Nonconformists, The liturgy 
Appeal, of which he is one of the most promi- foxmed part of the religious worship in her 


nent members. 


chapels, and it is still used in some of them. 


Cotton. Trade, The. For history of this see The Connexion has never been numerically 
ed. ‘87 ; for statistics see Trade,’87. strong. During life her control Was absolute. 

Couch, The Right Hon. sir Richard, b. Her successors were unable to exercise a 
1817, was called to the bar in 1841. In x86a he similar control; and although a trust was 
was appointed a puisne judge in India. Four created a few years after her death, many lease- 
years later he was promoted to be Chief Justice hold chapels lapsed into other bands. At one 
of the High Court of Judicature at Bombay, time the preaching stations numbered over a 


was appointed a puisne judge in India. Four created a few years after her death, many lease- 
years later he was promoted to be Chief Justice hold chapels lapsed into other bands. At one 
of the High Court of Judicature at Bombay, time the preaching stations numbered over a 
subsequently receiving the honour of knight- hundred; now those under the Trustees amount 
hqod. Succeeded Sir Barnes Peacock as Chief to over thirty, not including village stations 
Justice -of the High Court of Calcutta vigorously maintained by the principal churches, 

On 1 esigniug in 1875 he was sworn of the and Countess’s chapels which are beyond the 
Privy Council, and was appointed a member control of the Trustees of the Connexion/ 
of the Judicial Committee of that body (1881). Oheahunt College has been rebuilt. New Spa 
Counani Republic. Between the Oyapok Fields Church has been erected. The Connexion 
fiye r, eastern boundary of Cayenne, and the chapels generally have been adapted to the 
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religious requirements of the age, and the 
S Trustees have faithfully endeavoured to main*' 
r tain an evangelical ministry in every chapel 1 
of the Connexion. All its ministers have to 
subscribe to, the ‘ * Fifteen Doctrinal Artiele* ” of 
the Church of England, ns are the professors of 
Cheshunt College ana the students, with a 
view of carrying out the Countess’s idea—the 
continuance of an earnest evangelical ministry. 
Sec., Rev. W.M. Lennox,Cheshunt Coll.,Herts. 

Country Holidays Fund- This and Similar 
Funds («.£■„ the Children’s Fresh Air Mission) 
have recently arisen in London to organise 
holidays, usually for three weeks, for poor 
sickly city children by boarding* them with 
country cottagers, who are paid ss. a week 
per child; and much goodhaB resulted from the 
movement, several "thousands of children being 
annually benefited. Similar efforts in New 
', Fork, Berlin, etc., have been equally successful. 

1 Office, 35, Buckingham Street, Strand. 

County Courts. History.—The modern 
County Court, which must be carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from the County Court of early 
English history, dates from the year 1846. 
Under the Act 9 & 10 Viet., c. 95, and subsequent 
Acts, a certain number of county court districts 
have been marked out in each county. The 
court ior that county is held at short intervals 
in one or more places within each of these dis¬ 
tricts. Several districts are grouped in one 
circuit, and a judge is allotted 10 each cncmt. 
The judge is appointed by the Lord Chancellor, 
and must be a barrister of at least seven years' 
standing. He has the assistance of a regis¬ 
trar and other officers. Jurisdiction.—County 
Courts have jurisdiction in the following 
, cases In actions in which the sum claimed 

by the plaintiff does not exceed £ 50; (A) in 
actions relating to real property, the annual 
value or .rent of which does not exceed £20 
per annum. But from She above cases must, 
generally speaking, be excepted all actions in 
which the validity of any devise, bequest or 
limitation in a will or settlement is disputed, 
and all actions for malicious prosecution, libel, 
slander, seduction, or breach ol promise of 
marriage. But by consent in writing of both 
parties, any action whatever which could have 
been brought in the Queen's Bench Division 
may be brought in a County ei.urt. And if 
the plaintiff in a superior court recover bo 
more than £20 in an action for breach of con* 
tract or £10 in an action of tort, he can get no 
{Costs except by special favour of the court; and 
V-»n an action ior breach of contract in a superior 
court, if the claim be not for more than £%o, 
either party may apply to have the action 
transferred to the County Court: (e) in actions 
such as may be Jbrougit in the Chancery Divi¬ 
sion of the High Court of Justice, provided that 
the property in dispute does not exceed £500 
in value; (rf) in Admiralty actions in which the 
claim is for salvage, for towage, necessaries or 
wages, for damages to cargo, or by collision, or 
arises out of agreements concerning the use 
or hire of any ship, the care of goods therein, 
etc., and does not exceed certain specified 
limits of amount 5 (*) actions in bankruptcy; 
(/) a variety of actions too numerous to be 
severally mentioned here. Procedure.—A jury 
may be summoned when the amount claimed 
*^* exceeds £5 at the requisition of either party, 
and in other eases at the discretion of the 
dge upon the application of either party, 
ae jury consists ot five persons qualified to 


serve aq^urors in the High Court. The plain¬ 
tiff begins by entering a plaint in a book kept 
By the registrar. The officer of the Court then J 
serves a summons upon the defendant. Both 
parties must'appear bn the day named in the 
summons, readings are notin use. Evidence 
is taken viva voce. Solicitors as well as 
barristers may address the Court. If the debt 
or damage claimed exceed £00, an appeal lies 
from the decidton of the judge upon any ques* 
tion of law, or on the admission or, rejection 
of evidence, unless the parties have previously 
agreed that such decision shall be final! 

County Government- See Local County 
Government. 

Course of {Exchange, The. See Stock 

Exchange Official Liar. , 

Coursing. With the exception of archery 
(q.v.), there are few sports more ancient than 
that of coursing the hare, and in all ages the 
greyhound has been admired ior its graceful 
iorm and extraordinary speed. Its keenness . 
of vision is also marvellous ; and the numerous ' 
enolosed meetings which have of recent years 
been opened in close proximity to our large 
towns iully testify to the popularity of coursing. 
Frizes oi great value are offered for competition 
at these fixtures ; and although many owners, 
attracted by rich rewards, devote their atten¬ 
tion to the breeding of greyhounds purely for 
speed, to the neglect ol that cleverness which „ 
is oi so much more value in the open, the . 
Waterloo Cup is still the leading trophy of the 
year. For this there are sixty-four nomina¬ 
tions, which are awarded as a rule to the best 
known and most respected of coursers, at a 
subscription of ^35 eacb, of which the winner 
takes ^500, the runner-up £200, two dogs ,£50 
each, four ,630 each, eight £20 each, and sixteen 
£10 each, the balance being awarded to the 
loading dogs in the Purse ana Plate, which arc 
confined to the beaten dogs in the Cup and 
JJurse respectively. 1 hese events are decided 
in February over the Altoar Ground; and at the 
last meeting both the Cup and Purse terminated 
in divisions, Mr. T. Hornby’s Herwhell and 
Mr. R. F. Gladstone’s Greater Boot sharing the 
first and second prizes in the Cup, and Mr. 
Hale’s Happy Dm "n and Mr. T. Graham’s Harp- 
string sharing the same awards in the Plate; 
whilst Mr. G. J. Alexander's Alee Ruby de¬ 
feated Lord Wodehouse’s Brixton m the 
deciding course of the Purse. In the Kemptoa 
Park Champion Stakes Mr. E. Dent's Huio Halloa 
was successful, Greater Scot being the runner- 
up; but m the Gosforth Park Geld Oup Huic 
Halloa met his superior m Mr. H. G. Miller’s 
Mulling sr. 

Courtesy TItleB. See Titles of Courtesy. 

COlIrt-ffi’krM&i is the name given to a. tri¬ 
bunal of naval or military officers appointed 
lor the trial of offenders against naval or 
military laws. Military Law has been defined 
as a rule of conduct lor military persons pre¬ 
scribed by the legislative power in a state com¬ 
manding what is to be done and proffibituig 
the contrary. Naval Law lias the sam«-source 
and authority as military law, the points of 
divergence being chiefly such as must needs 
result from the differing spheres of action of 
a*sk,aad land forces. What is known as “ the 
qpstem of the service” forms an unwritten part 
of the naval and military law, but it is seldom 
appealed to unless certain and well defined, as 
well as not contiavening any part of the written 
law. Tire Mutiny Act, first passed in 1689, is as 
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English statute, passed annually for thugovern- idea was subsequently adapted in Belgium, 
ment of military persons, .and vesting inf the where, in Brussels, the creches are admirable 
Crown power to frame articles of war. “ * * institutions. The system has also been intro* 


Crown power to frame articles of war. * * * institutions. The system has also been intro* 

Courtney, JKLr. Leonard H,, M.P., was duced in England, 
b. 183a. Graduated (1855) at' St. John’s Cremation. The disposal of the human body 
College, Cambridge, as Second Wrangler, after death by the process-bf cremation, which 
was bracketed ‘first Smith's prizeman, ana rapidly resolves the body into its component 


College, London (1878-75). Visited India was carried out. This mode|ja movement in 
(1875-76). Entered parliament as Liberal its favour commenced about ten years ago. Up 
membepitfor Liskeard (1876-35). Successively to the present time, over 1,500 bodies have been 
Under Secietary of State for the Home De- cremated in Italy and-in Dresden. Cremation 
partnient (1880), Under Secretary of State for societies have been instituted in every Euro- 
th&jColonies (1881-82), and Financial Secretary pean country, and many of tire states of 
to the Treasury (1882-85). Elected in the America possess them also, and cremation in 
Liberal interest as member for South-East these states has become x regular piactice. 

- Cornwall (1885). Chairman of Committee of tire There are two patterns of crematories in use 
House of Commons ( 1887 ). —the German and the Italian. The latter,was i 

Courts Baron and 'Leet. See Manor. chosen for use at St. John's, Woking, Surrey, 
Cowen, Frederic Hymen, one of the most where twenty-six cremations have already been 
'popular of modern song composers, b. in carried out, there being no legal bar toils pjer- 
Kingston, Jamaica, 1852. From an eaily age formancc in Great Britain or in the Colonies, 
he was a pupil of Sir J ulius Benedict and Sir except in New South Wales, where the Govern- 

t obn Goss, and further studied at Leipsic and ment at piesent decide against it. The 
ierliu. He has written an ODera (“Pauline”) cremation of an adult by either process is com- 
- an oratorio (“The Deluge”), several cantatas plctc in about an hour, and the ashes, which 
'chamber music, four symphonies, pianoforte are pcifectly white, weigh aboqt 4 lb. The 
sketches, and many vocal pieces. Apart from cost of reduction, were it to become common, 
a few of his songs, his most esteemed pro- would be about thirty shillings; but at present 
ductions are his symphonies, his “Language is more than treble this sum, owing to the 
of Flowers” orchestra) suite, and his cantatas necessity of heating tne ciematory every 
“ The Rose Maiden " and “ The Sleeping Beauty,” time for each cremation. The literature of 
the latter having been specially composed for cremation since 1843 amounts to over 700 
the Birmingham Festival of 1S85. Mr. Cowcn’s volumes, no mean share of them having been 


(1875-76). Entered 


■75). Visited India was carried out. This mode|ja z 
iiament as Liberal its favour commenced about ten ye 


oratorio “ 


igham J 
Kuth,” 


was produced at Woicester produced in England since the first “Essays’ 


Festival in Sept. 1887. published by Sir Henry Thompson. The pub- 

COWen, Mr. Joseph, son of the late Sir fishers of the English Society are Messrs. 

J dseuh Cowen, was b. 1851. Educated at Smith, Elder & Co., and its “Transactions” 
idinDitrgh Univ. Coal owner and fire-brick are replete with plans and every information 
manufacturer^ He is proprietor of the as to medical forms of Certificate, etc. See also 

castle Chronicle . Returned in the Liberal article in Nmettrnth Century, Jan. ’88, by Sir 
interest as member for Newcastle-oii-Tyne II. Thompson. Hon. Sec,, Mr. W. Eassie, C.E., 
(1874-85); re-elected 1885; retired from pafha- 11, Argyll Street, London, W. 
ment 1886. Mr. Cowen has been distinguished Creole. A person born in the West Indies. 
,for his manly honesty and strict integrity The name does not now imply any negro ad¬ 
ducing bis parliamentary career. Mr. C. was mixture, or indeed any indication of race, 
one of the most eloquent anti impressive Children of Indian and Chinese coolies bom 
speakers in the House of Commons, and the in the West Indies are Creoles equally with 
announcement of his retirement was received whites, nuikttoesf or negroes. It simply 
with regret by all parties, especially the Home indicates the place of birth. It is used with a 
Rulers and extreme Radicals, with whom prefix, as—English Creole, Portuguese Creole, 


he was identified on all domestic questions, “ coloured ” Creole, etc. 
although he frequently broke from Radical tra- jGrete, Kritl, or Candla.. An island of the 
ditions on questions of foreign policy. Meditei ranean, lying to the south of the 

Crane, waiter, poet and painter, b. 1845, JEgcan Sea and Aichipelngo, and appertaining 
first exhibited at tne Royal Academy (1S62). .to Turkey. Area over 3,000 sq. m., pop. 270,200. 


Crane, waiter, poet and painter, b. 1845, JEgcan Sea and Aichipelago, and appertainin§ 
first exhibited at the Royal Academy (1S62), .to Turkey. Area over 3,000 sq. m., pop. 279,200, 


and has since contributed frequently to the Chief cities, Kastron, otherwise Candia; BLhania, 
Burlington House and Grosvenor Gallery ex- or Canea (pop. 15,000); ai^i Retime • The island 
hijritions. He has published various illustrated is long and narrow, dominated by lofty 
books, and is an authority on decorative art. mountains of calcareous formation. Caverns 
Mr. C.. who was elected a member of the Insti- abound, among them the famous Labyrinth. 
Uite of Painters in Water Colours in 1882, is Forests clothe the hills, and the soil is very 
an ardent advocate for the reform of the Royal fertile. Among productions are olive oil, silk. 
Academy. In '86 Mr. C. published “The Sirens wine, raisins, wool, carobs, valonia, honey and 
Three,” a poem illustrated by himself, and wax, oranges, lemons, figs, and other fruit, 
has sm6e written lugitive pieces, inspiied by The finest kind of sponge is obtained along 
passing events, and characterised by powerful the coast. Crete is governed by a pasha, as 
diction and strong Radical sentiment, a vilayet of the Turkish empire. Religion, 

Creches are homes to which the infants V&d Mohammedan and Greek Church. Education 
very young children of the poor can be sen$, backward. Local forces consist of six batta- 4 
during the day, when their mothers are at lions of infantry and one of artillery. Two- 
work. The creche system is of French origin, thirds of the people are of Greek race. Wheat, 
the first cr&elie being opened by a Madame barley, oats, cotton, and flax are grown, besides 
Marbcau, in Paris, rtbout forty years ago. Her above-mentioned productions. Pasturage is 
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pood, and rattle and sheep very numeious. 
Chief manufactures are soap, feather,' wine, and 
spirits. Cretan wine was once renowned 
under the names of Malmsey and Muscadine. 
Modem history of Crete is made up of war, 
riot, insurrection, and intrigue, arising partly 
from the oppression and corruption of the 
Turkish government, and also from the turbu¬ 
lent character of the population, with its strong 
•Greek aspirations. Consult “ Reports of Her 
Majesty's Consols, Part VII. 1884, and Part III, 
*885, article 1 Crete.’ ” 

Cricket. Much doubt exists as to the origin 
of the, word “ cricket,” which is first mentioned 
in the “Mysteries of ; Love and Eloquence,” 
written by Edward Phillips, a nephew of the 
author of’ “Paradise Lost”; and although a 
game .with bat nnH ball was much played in 
this country as far back as the 13th century, 
Fosprooke states that club-ball, a pastime in 
* vogue in die time of Edward III., was far more 
likely to liave conduced to wliat is now looked 
upon as our leading summer pastime. The 
first collection of rules was framed in 1774, by , 
a committee consisting of Sir William Draper, 

Sir Horace Mann, the Duke of Dorset, and 
Lord Tankerville, the wickets to this date being 
made up of two stumps. In the following year 
a nn'ldlr-stujjrp was added, and since then but 
few really important changes have been made 
in the game, beyond, peihaps, the regulations 
as to lound-arm bowling and the sizes of bats. 
Lord’s Cricket Ground was established in 1780, 
but in 1*864 it was feared it would have to be 
given up to a film of West-End builders. This 
was averted by the generous response of the 
cricketing public, the list of subscriptions being 
headed by the Prince of Wales* with ,£100. It 
is anticipated that an additional four acres will 
be addea to Loid's this season, and the space 
then available for various pastimes will be 
about fourteen acres. Kennington Oval, which 
lies between Kennington Park and the site of 
the old Vauxhall Gardens, is the property of 
the Prince of Wales; and this ground, which 
is about ini acres in extent, is let to the Surrey 
Cricket Club at a nominal rent, conditionally on 
the charges foi admission to the county matches 
being fixed within the means of the humblest. 
The Marylebone Club, or, as it is generally 
termed, the ''M.C.C.,” which jius its hom^ at 
Lord’s, is regarded as the guiding authority upon 
all matters pertaining to the game, although 
, last year a County Council was formed, which 
- should be of great service to the game without 
- “ in any way interfering with the function *of 
the present body. At the first meeting of the 
County Council it was pi oposed to call the atten¬ 
tion of the M.C.C. to the unsatisfactory working 
of Rule XXIV., vi hicl^ elates to leg-before-wicket. 

A meeting of secretaries is annually held at the 
headquarters of the M.C.C., at which the fix¬ 
tures of the next session are arranged ; and at 
the last gathering some little unpleasantness 
was occasioned owing to several matches being 
interfered with so as to suit the convenience 
of the team of Australian cricketers, who 
promise us 3 visit this summer. Two English 
teams, under the captaincy ot Mr. Vernoti 
and Shrewsbury respectively, are at present 
touring in Australia, and so tar they have more 
M than held their own. Their performances in 
first-class matches, however, have either been 
of a very poor character indeed, or of an excep¬ 
tionally high order—the extremes iri great 
measure being attributable to the condition of 
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the ground. Under the system now prevailing 
f apportioning honours,, the premier ooimty is 
urrey, tfais having been practically decided in 
their famouga&atch against Notts at Kennington 
Oval on August rst, and, and gfd, on which 
days over 5^000 persons paid 1W admission. 
Every phase of this game was watched with 
the keenest interest, and when the home county 
gained the verdict by four wickets the chesting 
was loud an4 prolonged. At the close or the 
season the table of placing* leaves Surrey with 
is wins, zloxses, and a draws; Lancashire with 
10 wins, 3 losses, and 1 draw; Wottfc*with 8 
wins, 3 losses, and 3 draws; Middlesex with 4 
wftis, a losses, and 4 draws; Yorkshire with 6 
wins, 3 losses, and 7 draws: Sussex with, a 
wins, 5 losses; and a draws ; Kent with 1 win, 

8 losses, aim 5 draws; Gloucestershire with 1 
win, 9 losses, and 4 draws; and Derbyshire 
without a single win. In the Course of the SB 
first-olaaa county matches the following innings 
of three figures were recordedFor Surrey : 
Mr. W. W. Read, 247, 143, and 100; Mr. W. E. 
.Roller, iao knd 118 ; Mr. K. J. Key, 179! Loh- 
mann, 115 ; and Mr. J. Shuter, 100. For Lanca¬ 
shire: Mr. J.' Eccles, 113; Robinson, 111 not 
out ; Mr.»A. G. Steel, 105. For Nottinghamshire : 
Shrewsbury, 267, 135, 130, ”9 not out, 119, and,; 
101; Barnes, 160, 130, and its; and Gunn, 205’ 
not out. For Middlesex: Mr. A. J. Webbo, 243 
not out, and 192 not out. For Yorkshire: Ulyett, 
199 not out, 124, in not eftit, and 104; Hall. 160, 
119 not out, and no; Lee, 165 and 119; Hon. 
M. B. Hawke, 125; and Bate, 103. For Sussex: 
Quaife, m ; Mr. W. Newham, ro8 ; and Bean, 
103 not out. For Kent; Frank Hearne, 144; 
Mr. A. T. Thornton, 1 $7 ; and Mr. W. Uashleigh, 
108. For Gloucestershire: Mr. W. G. Grace, 183 
not out, 113 not out, 113, 103 not out, and ioj. 
For Derbyshire no three-figure inning Was 
1 played. In the batting for amateurs MiCW. G. 

! Grace is first, with 2,062 as a total number of 
rpns, and an average of 54’to; whilst amongst 
professionals Shrewsbury heads the list with 
1,653 runs, and an average of 78'15. In the 
bowling department Mr. E. Peake’s average is 
i7"4, and Jones’s in8. Among other interesting 
cricket records are the following :—Throwing the 
Cricket Ball:* 13/yards, out and home, by G. 
Brown, on Walderton Common, about 1810; 127 
yards 1 ft. 3 in., by W. H. Game, Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Sports, March 13th, ’73; 126^ yds, by E. 
B. Fawcett, Brighton, June j8; and 122 yds. 

1 ft. 9 in., by W. Forbes, Eton, March ’75. 
Largest Individual Scores; A. E, Stoddart, 485 
(Hampstead v. Stoics), August 4th, '86; J. S. 
Carriole (not out), 419, ’85; W. N. Roe (not 
out), 415, ’81; E. F. B, Tylcpote, 404 (not out); 
and in a first-class match, 344, by W. G. Grace. 
Largest Gross Scores: Orleans Club v. Riekllng 
Green, 920, on August 3rd, ’82; Hampstead v. 
Stoics, August 4th, ’86, score — Hampstead 
(eight wickets down), 814; New South Wales v. 
Victoria, Australia, 775,011 Feb. 13th, ’82; West 
of Scotland (four wickets down) v. Friory Fork, 
Chichester, 745, on July 14th, ’85; United Service 
v. Nondesoripts, 734, on August 10th, ’89; Royal 
Engineers (eight wickets down), 724, in ’75; 
and Emmanuel Long Vacation Club (four wickets 
down) it. Caius L.3LC., 708, on July 12th, '81. 
'Crime, statistics of.—England and Wale*. 
*The last official returns, contained in a Parlia- 
mentaryBlue Book entitled “Judicial Statistics ’ 
for 1886, issued in October last, show that the 
total number of Indictable Offences for the year 
ending Sept. 1886, was 4^,925. As compared 
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with the number for the previous year this 
gives an increase equal to au per cent,, follow¬ 
ing a decrease in the penultimate year of 6% 
per cent. The total number ofapprehensions 
was 19,@85, showir g an increase 01 0-4 per cent, 
as cbmparedwith 1884-5, following a decrease 
in the latter year, in comparison with 1883-4, of 
5*6 per cent. The apprehensions in 1885-6 
were in the proportion of 42*9 per cent, to the 
number of crimes committed. Clf the persons 
apprehended 25*9 per cent, were discharged, 
8*8 were bailed to appear for trial, o*i were 
committed for want of sureties, and 65*0 were 
committed for trial. The number of persons 
committed for trial for indictable offences during 
the year ended the 29th September, 1B86, was 
14,442; and of these it may be computed that 
abbut 10,831 (75 per cent, being about the usual 
proportion) would be convicted. To this num¬ 
ber, 111 order to show the total convictions 
during the year, may be added 509,095 summary 
convictions before the magistrates, making 
together 519,926, being a decrease in the number 
on the same calculation for the pdfeceding year 
°f 39,056, or 6*9 per cent.; followiug a decrease 
of 35,638, or 5*9 per cent., in the year 1884-5, in 
comparison with 1883-4; a decrease in the year 
1883-4 of 5,533, or 0*9 pel* cent., as compared 
with 1882-3; and an increase in 1882-3, compared 
with 1881-2, of i2,606, or 2 i per cent.; o 1 tile 
summary convictions, however, a large pro- 

J iortion is for offences of a trilling charac- 
er. The total number of persons proceeded 
against summarily before magistrates in 1885-6 
was 639,776, of whom 509,095 were convicted. 
The summary convictions showed a decrease 
Of 5*7 per cent, compared with the return for 
the pievious year. The number of persons 
summarily proceeded against for each of the 
onenoeg named in the following table was as 
follows for 1885-6 and 1884-5 : — 

1885-6. 1884-5. 

Breaches of the pcaqeJUad w ant 
, of sureties, etc.'Hr’ . . . 16,034 17,470 

Cruelty to animals . . . 7,871 7,977 

Drunkenness, and drunk and 

disorderly.165,139 183,221 

Other offences against thp t 

Licensing Act, 1872 . . . 11,616 13,270 

Elementary Education Act, 

offences against .... 67,093 76,173 

Employei s and Woikmen Act, 

1875. 4,892 6,072 

Highway,Turnpike, Railways, 

Carriage Laws, etc. . . . 29,000 29,387 

Local Acts and Borough Bye- 
„ law's.43,859 46,537 

Mutiny Acts. 4,401 4,534 

Nuisances and offences against 

health. 9,93* 10,085 

Poor Law r Acts. 9,283 10 > 2 45 

Police Acts. 18,463 18,193 

Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871 522 622 

Revenue Laws,oil cnccsagainst 11,440 10,439 

Vaccination Acts. 2,838 2,806 

Vagrant Laws.51,633 50,412 

V?eigjt»ts and Measures Act . 2,407 3,238 

The number of the ciiminal classes at large in 
England and YTaies, aceoiding to last year’s 
return, was 29,226, a decrease of about a 
thousand eompaicd with the previous year. 
From the official return of crime in Ire¬ 
land, published in 1886, it appears that the 
total number of criminal offences during the 
year 1B85 was 23^,313, or 469*7 per 10,000 of 
the estimated population, as compared with 


240,297 or 484*2 per 10,000 of the population in 
1884, showing a decrease of 8,984 in number, 
and a decrease of 14*5 in the rate per 10,000 
persons. Offences not disposed of summarily, 
constituting the more serious group of crimes, 
were slightly less numerous than in either 
1883 or 1884, and showed the substantial de¬ 
crease of 3,645 as compared With the year 
z88a; and the absolute number (6,961$ of thesa 
offences, and their ratio to the estimated popuK 
lation (14*1 per 10,000), were ld^ver than in any 
year since" 1878. The charges summarily dis¬ 
posed of, which, in each of the three years 
preceding showed a rather marked tendency 
to increase, declined considerably from the 
number for the year 1884, and were below the*, 
annual average tor the last decade. The total, 
number of cases not proceeded with summarily 
amounted to 6,961, or at the rate of jy's ptsr 
10,000 of the population. Of these, 1,294,' or, 
2*5 per 10,000 of the population, were offerees 
against the person; 359, or 0*7 per 10,000, 
against property with violence; 3,47®) or 6*7 
per 10,000, against property without violence; 
755, or 1*5 per 10,000, were malicious offences 
agai list property. Cases of forgery and offences 
against the currency were only 43, or o*i per 
10,000, and all other cases amounted to 1,040. 
It will be observed that the rata-per 10,000 of 
all offences not disposed of summarily was 
in Leinster, 33*1; Munster, 10*7; Ulster, 4*8; 
and Connaught, 5*7. In the case of offences 
against the person, the rates per 10,000 of the 
population weie: for Leinster, 5*2 (including 
14*3 in the Dublin Metropolitan District); 
Munster, 2*2 ; Ulster, 1*3 ; Connaught, 1*4, The 
largest number of the offences, both absolutely 
and relatively*; wei e committed- in the Dublin 
Metropolitan District, amounting to 501, or 14*3 
per io,oqo ; the next laigest, in proportion to 
population, in Drogheda Town, amounting to 
5*0 per 10,000; the raVe m Cork City was 4*6, 
and m Longford County 3*9. In all the other 
counties and districts it was below 3 per 10,000. 
In the case of malicious offences against pro¬ 
pci ty, the rates per 10,000 of the population 
were for Leinster 1*3, Munster 2*7, Ulster 0*7, 
Connaught 1*4. The highest rate (4*7) was in 
Tippciary, North Riding; the next (4*0) in 
Limerick Coimly. The lowest was o*i in Cork 
City and the*next'-lowest, 0 2, in Belfast Town 
and Down County.—Crime in Scotland. Accord¬ 
ing to the official 1 elur ns, issued in 1886, the 
total number of persons apprehended in fcicot- 



against pioperty, 6,187 in *§85, against 5,646 in 
1884; miscellaneous offences, 25,065 in 1885, 
against 27,728 in 1884. ^The total number or 
persons convicted summarily was 23,402 in 
1885, against 24,197 in 1884. The number com¬ 
mitted by sheriff was 999 in 1885, compared 
with 1,016 in 1884. 

Crimes Act, * 82 . Introduced into the House 
of Commons immediately after the assassination 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke in 
the Phoenix Park; and passed after obstinate 
opposition by the Irish members. Its pro¬ 
visions were very stringent. The Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant had power under the Act to suspend trial 
) ur y» to suppress meetings, and to seize, 
newspapeis, to draft additional constabulary 
into any district, etc. There were sections 
also directed against “boycotting.”empowering 
the Attorney-Oeneral to obtain a change of venue 
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. as, by right, end to have cases tried only by 
r sp6cwi jurors; and persons ware Iwbleto arrest 
and imprisonment Who we re found outside their 
dwellings in proclaimed districts one hour 
before sunrise or after sunset; sad strangers 
found in proclaimed districts were bound to 
give a satisfactory account of themselves. 
There were also powers to make domiciliary 
visits, afld to order witnesses to attend private 
inquiries before magistrates. The working of 
the Act was the subject of many and bitter 
debates in parliament. It was enacted for 
three years, and Mr, Gladstone announced the 
intention Of his miniS|try to propose the re-enact* 
ment of certain “valuable and equitable pro¬ 
visions.” He was defeated, however, on the 
Budget proposals of 1885, before he had an 
opportunity of doiffjg: so, mid the Conservative 
.government allowed the Act to drop. 
i Criminal Law Amendment Act, ’86. This 
Act consists of three parts—-(i) provisions for 
the protection of women and girls; (2) pro¬ 
visions for the suppression of brothels; (3) 
definitions and miscellaneous provisions. The 
first oat*' enacts a maximum penalty of two 
years* imprisonment with hard labour against 
ihe procuring of minors for immoral purposes 
or ox any female to become a common prostitute 
or ur enter % foreign brothel, or of any female 
not already residing in a brothel to enter one 
anywhere. The same penalty is enacted against 
those who use fraud or threats or noxious 
drugs in procuring females for unlawful inter¬ 
course. 'yie maximum penalty of penal servi¬ 
tude for life is extended to the defilement of 
girls under thirteen, and the maximum penalty 
of two years’ imprisonment with hard labour 
< is extended to the defilement of girls under 
| sixteen years. The same penalties are enacted 
against householders permitting the defile¬ 
ment of girls under thirteen and under sixteen 
years 1 uspectivc-ly upolt their premises. Any 
person withdrawing an unmarried girl under 
the age of eighteen from the possession of 
those who have lawful charge of her, and with 
intent that she should be unlawfully known by 
any man, is subjected to a maximum penalty of 
two years’ imprisonment with hard labour. The 
same maximum penalty is enacted against any 
person detaining a woman against her will in 
a brothel or for immoral purposes in $ny 
premises. Any justice of the peace, upon in¬ 
formation on oath that any woman cr girl is 
.detained any where within his jurisdiction for 
; immoral puiposes, may issue a warrant to 
>* search the premises ana to remove such woman 
or girl to a place of safety. If m the trial of 
any offence und<dLtfais Act it should be proved 
that any person Having authority over a girl of 
sixteen has furthered ner seduction or prosti¬ 
tution, the court has power to divest such 
person of his or her authority, and to appoint 
as her guardian any person whom it may think 
proper. The second part enacts stringent 
- penalties, recoverable on sununa.y conviction, 
against the keepers of brothels, their assistants, 
and all persons who knowingly allow their 
premises to be used for the purposes of a 
brothel. The enactments contained in the third 
part are not of general interest. Consult Mead 
Bodkin's “Criminal Law Amendment Act." 

» Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
•, Act,. 87, which is commonly spoken of as the 
“ Crimes Bill ” or “Coercion Bill” (see Parua- 
„ MEm ary Session), enacts that where a sworn 
information has been made, a resident magistrate 


fnay, upon the written order of the Attorney- 
Genera hold a preliminary inquiry, although 
no person may be charged before him, and 
examine on oath every person whom he has 
reason to believe to bis capable of giving 
material evicfence, in regard to the cs^nmittal 
of any felony or misdemeanour and any offence 
punishable under the Act, committed in a pro¬ 
claimed district. Any person may be prose¬ 
cuted before*!* court of summary jurisdiction 
who apy where in Ireland takes part in & riot 
or unlawful assembly, or who, in a proclaimed 
district, takes part in any criminal conspiracy 
to compel or in dure any person either not to 
fulfil his legal obligations, or not to let, hire, 
use, of occ. py land, or not to deal with, work 
for, or hire any person in the ordinary course 
of business, or to interfere with the admini¬ 
stration of the law; who wrongfully uses vio¬ 
lence and intimidation; who within twelve 
months after the execution of any writ of 
possession.of any house or land shall wrong¬ 
fully take or hold forcible possession: who 
shall assault or resist any officer of the law in 
the execution or in consequence of the execu¬ 
tion of his duty, or who shall incite to commit 
any of these offences. The High Court may, on 
application by the Attorney-General for Ireland, 
or a defendant, order that a trial at assizes of 
a defendant charged with having committed 
a crime in a proclaimed district shall be by . 
speeialjury ; and on application of the Attorney- 
General for Ireland the Court may order the 
removal of a trial from a court of assize or 
quarter sessions in a proclaimed district to 
some other court in Ireland. Tor the purposes 
of the preceding enactments the Lord-Lieut. 
may by proclamation declare that all or any of 
them which relate to proclaimed districts are 
to be in force withm any specified part*'of 
Ireland, but any such proclamation shall be 
deemed to have expired if an address is pre¬ 
sented by either House of Parliament praying 
that it shall not continue in lorce. If the 
Lord-Lieut. is satisfied that any association 
formed for the commission of crimes, or carry¬ 
ing on operations for or by the commission of 
crimes, or encouraging or aiding persons to 
commit crimes, inciting to violence or intimida¬ 
tion, or interfering with the administration of 
the law, exists in Ireland, he may, by the ad¬ 
vice of the Privy Council, declare it by special 
proclamation to be dangerous, but such special 
proclamation shall not continue in force if an 
address against it is presented to Her Majesty 
by either House; and if when the special 
proclamation is issued Parliament is separated 
by such «jMi adjournment or prorogation as 
will not expire within twenty days, it shall 
become void at the end of a week unless during 
that week Parliament shall be summoned to 
meet within twenty days. While the special 
proclamation is in force the Lord-Lieut. m 
council may by order prohibit or suppress the 
proclaimed association in any specified district, 
after which any meeting of the association in 
that district will be unlawful, and any persons 
calling or taking part m a meeting thereof, or 
publishing any notice concerning it, shall be 
guilty of an offence, and may be prosecuted 
before a court of summary jurisdiction. Per¬ 
sons prosecuted before a court of summary 
jurisdiction under the Act are liable on con¬ 
viction to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, lor a term not exceeding six months. 
An agreement or combination which under the 
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Trades Union Acte, or the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, '75, i» legal, and 
any act done in pursuance ot the same fe 
excepted from the provisions of this Act 
inspecting conspiracy, intimidation, and dan- 
gerous^associations. The Act is a permanent 
statute. The Peace Preservation (Ireland) 
Act, 1881, and the amending Act of '86, are 
continued for five years. 

Croatia. , See Austria-Hungary. 

Crofters. Crofters are the descendants of 
the Highland clansmen, and number about 
70,000, They occupy small faims or crofts, the 
produce of which, together with occasional 
fishing, constitutes their entire maintenance. 
They form the majority of the population of the 
western islands of Lewis, bkye, Harris, Uist, 
Tyree, Eigg, and Coll; also a considerable pro¬ 
portion ot the inhabitants of the counties of 
Ross, Argyle, Sutherland, Inverness, and the 
islands ot Orkney and Shetland. They are 
besides to be found in the counties £>f Aberdeen 
and Perth. Up to 1745 the crofting population 
held the lands in common with/ the chiefs,; 
with common rights of pastme, fishing, and 
shooting; but since that date, encouraged by 
the British Government, the chiefs gradually 
assumed the rights and privileges of the sons 
of the soil. Large clearances commenced early 
in the present century, and whole districts were 
depopulated to make room for extensive sheep! 
farms. From Sutherland shire alone 15,000 
persons were expatiiatcd, and the example of 
the Duke of Sutherland was soon followed by 
the landlords all over the Highlands. The 
majority of the Highlanders who were stil) 
permitted to rent crofts were driven from 
their fertile straths to eke out a miserable 
existence on the inhospitable sea border. In 
time sheep farming became unprofitable, and 
gave place to the preservation, on a gigantic 
scale, of deer and giouse. Thousands ot acres 
of the finest grazing land were turned into 
deer forests; and as an example it may be 
mentioned that an American at present pos¬ 
sesses in Ross-shire a forest extending over 
400 sq. m. In the winter of 1SS2 a wide-spread 
destitution in the crofting districts induced 
a number Of Highlanders in London to form 
themselves into a Crofters’ Aid Society (Hon. 
Treas., Dr. Macdonald, M. 1 J .; Hon. Boo., Mr. 
Donald Murray, offices of the Highland land 
law Reform Association). A Royal Commission 
was appointed by the Liberal Government, in 
Mairh 1882, which issued a report condemning 
the prevailing system, and made, recommenda-i 
tions which many, including the Duke of Argyll, 
considered to he revolutionary in character. In 
1885 the Government introduced aXand Bill, 
which was severely criticised m the House 
of Commons by Mr. Macfarlane, M.P., and 
others, on account of the inadequate nature 
of its provisions, so it was resolved to drop 
the measure until after the general election 
.of that year. At that election five “orofter” 
members were returned. The demands of the 
ciofters are fixity of tenure and the establish¬ 
ment fof a Land Court to fix the rents; this 
court also to be empowered to compel a re¬ 
apportioning of the land for the benefit of the 
native population. In other words, this de¬ 
mand is to break up all deer forests and sheep 
farms that are suitable for agricultural pur¬ 
poses, and give the land to the crofters and 
cottars. Cottars have no land, but subsist op 
fishing and whatever cmplo3’ment they can 


obtain as labourers. Among this class great 
distress and destitution invariably prevail. 
The crofters are renowned for the martial 
capabilities of their warlike forefathers. Five 
thousand, it is estimated, were present' at 
Waterloo; now, owing to their decimated 

' condition and facilities for emigration, only 
1,6oo of their sons are serving in the army. A 
bill to remove existing grievances in the pos¬ 
session of the holdings was introduced -in 
the session of 1885 by Mr. Trevelyan. The bill 
was read the second time on. March 8th, 1886. 
Its provisions, however, met with considerable 
opposition from both sides of the House, 
and numerous amendments were proposed, 
especially by the Crofter representatives. The 
bill underwent considerable modifications’ 
before ultimately passing into law (She 
Ckoftfrs Act, 1886). A subsequent Act, 
giving further relief, was passed in’87. During 
the sitting of the Commission last year, the 
crofters complained that many of them were 
made bankrupts belore they had time to lay 
their cases before it; and accordingly a short 
amending bill (set; below), on the".initiation 
of Mr. Chamberlain, was brought in by the 
Government and passed, which put an end to 
such cases. The work of the Commission was 
steadily continued during the year; and in 
Sutherland and Caithness, in Skya and Uiat, 
rents have been reduced by 20, 30, and in some 
cases go per cent., and many arrears have been 
cleared off. In spite of this, however, much 
dissatisfaction still exists. Last ^ November 

there was an outbreak of lawlessness in the 
island of Lewis, aud a large number of 
impoverished cottars made a raid on the deer 
forests and lochs, and slaughtered many deei 
The arrival of the gunboat Seahorse put a 
speedy end to the disturbances, and the 
ringleaders gave themselves up, A similar 
movement took place'-on the opposite main¬ 
land, where pasture lands belonging to the 
Duke of Sutherland were occupied by crofters 
and cottars, who drove their own cattle on to 
them. The crofters claimed the land as theirs, 
alleging that their forefathers had been robbed 
of it. At the end of the year other raids took 
place. Early in Jan. ’88 a serious conflict also 
occurred (Jan. 17th) at Galson with the police, 
seveial of whom Wire severely wounded. The 
trial of the Lewis raiders at the High Court of 
Justiciary, Edinburgh, terminated in a verd'Ct 
of acquittal (Jan. 17th), owing chiefly to the 
indictment being badly drawn. A proposal is 
at present being discussed for removing 1,250 
families, or 6,1x10 persons, from the Highlands 
to British Columbia^ Th ^Government are 
prepared to advance £150 ,obo in aid of the 
scheme • 

Crofters Act, ’86. Tlie object of this Act 
is to amend the law relating to the tenure of 
land by crofters in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland. It provides for (i) security of 
tenure; (11) the fixing of a reasonable rent; 
(iii) compensation for improvements; (Iv) en¬ 
largement of holdings; (v> bequest of holdings. 
(1) The Act provides that a crofter shall nott»e 
removed from hia holding, unless hie either 
fail to pay his rent, or execute a deed purport¬ 
ing to assign his tenancy, or subdivide or 
sublet his holding without thd written consent. 
of his landlord, or persist in the dilapidation ~ 
of buildings or deterioration of soil, or in the 
violation of any Written condition signed by 
him for the protection of the landlord or of 
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neighbouring crofters and held to be rcason- 
1 able by the Commissioners, or commit an act 
of bankruptcy. The Commissioners may, how¬ 
ever, if satisfied by the landlord that he desires 
to resume the holding in whole <&■ in part for 
gome public purpose, such as the construction 
of roads, harbours, schools, Churches, etc., 
require the crofter to surrender his holding, 
in whol* or in part, upon receiving proper 
compensation. (iJp The Act provides that upon 
the application, of the landlord or the crofter, 
the Commissioners, iJpon hearing both parties 
and taking into consideration unexhausted 
improvements of thg holding suitable thereto 
and executed by the crofter or his predecessors 
of the same family, may determine what is 
n fair rent and make an order accordingly. 
The rent so fixed*shall not, save by mutual 
agreement, be altered for seven years. Pro- 
> cecdings for the removal of a crofter in respect 
of non-payment of rent may be suspended by 
the Commissioners, upon lodgment of an appli¬ 
cation to fix a fair rent, until such application 
has been finally determined, (iii) The Act 
provide® that upon the determination of his 
tenancy a crofter shall be entitled to compensa¬ 
tion for permanent improvements provided 
that they are suitable to the holding have been 
executed or a paid for by the crofter or his 
redecessors m the same family, and have not 
een executed in virtue of any specific agree¬ 
ment in writing under which the crofter was 
bound to execute thorn. Improvements are to 
be valued at such a sum as fairly represents 
their value to an incoming tenant, subject to a 
deduction for any assistance or consideration 
for them proved to have been given by the 
landlord or his predecessors in title and for 
any deterioration which has taken place within 
the four years preceeding. (iv) The Act pro¬ 
vides that any five or more crofters resident 
on neighbouring holding may, upon the refusal 
• of the landlord to let to them available land 
: upon reasonable terms for the enlargement of 
5 their holdings, apply to the Commissioners 
: stating the facts, and that thereupon the Cotn- 
imissioners shall give notice to the landlord 
and shall hear both parties, and if satisfied 
that the lacts have been correctly stated in the 
application, may make an order for a lease of 
the land in question, at A fair rent, to (jie 
applicants. It the land is taken from a deer 
forest or grouse lhoor, the Commissioners may 
Allow jo the tenant thereof a proportionable 
seduction in the rent thereof. Land may not 
. ,|pe taken for this purpose from a garden, park, 
’or plantation, or from a farm of which the 
annual rent doe&^not exceed ^ioo. Only so 
much additional rand may be granted to a 
ctoffer as will raise*the annual value of his 
holding tp £1$ a year, (v) The Act provides 
that a crofter may bequeath his right to his 
. holding to any one member of the same family, 
isubject to certain conditions foi the protection 
lot the landl ord. The Act empowers the Queen 
%to appoint for the purpose of its execution 
three Commissioners, of whom one must be 
able to apeak Gaelic, and one must be a Scotch 
advocate of ten years’ standing. They are to 
decide without appeal all the matters intrusted 
to their determination. The Act defines a 
^crofter to be any persnfl who at the time of its 
passing is a resident tenant from year to year 
ot a holding of which the annual value does not 
exceed £~o, and which is situate in a crofting 
parish. A crofting palish is one ijj which there 


are, or have been Within eighty years prior to 
the Act, holdings of arable land with rights of 
Common pasturage, and in which theie still are 
holdings from year to year of an annual value 
not exceeding /30 held by residents. The 
Commi ssioness are to determine which parishes 
are crofting parishes. The Act also contains 
provisions for the benefit of cottars, defined as 
resident„tenants from year to year of dwelling- 
houses of air annual value not exceeding £6 
without aijy arable or pasture land attached. 

Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act, ’87, 
enables the Crofters’ Commission to stay pro¬ 
ceedings for the sale of a crofter’s effects on a 
seizure for arrears of rent until the Commis¬ 
sion has adjudicated on his application for 
fixing a judicial rent, 

Croke, The Most Rev. Thomas W., Archbp. 
of Cashel, b. at Mallow 1824. Educated at 
Chorleville School and the 1 rish Colleges in Pari s 
and Ronte, where he greatly distinguished him¬ 
self. After graduating D.D. (’46) he returned to 
1 raland, ana received an appointment in Carlow 
College tw8 years later. In ’49 he taught 
theology in the Irish College in Paris, and 
subsequently devoted himself to mission work 
in the diocese of Cloyne. He was appointed 
President of St. Oolman’s College, Fennoy, ’58, 
and (’65) became Chancellor ol the Diocese of 
Cloyne. From ’70 to ’74 he was Bishop of Auck¬ 
land, New Zealand, and was in ’75 made Arch¬ 
bishop of Cashel. Dr. C. is an ardent sympathiser 
with the Irish Nationalists, and has taken a 
prominent part in recent movements. 

Crown. The Crown of these realms is by 
common law and constitutional custom here¬ 
ditary, and this in a manner peculiar to itself; 
but the right of inheritance From time to time 
may be changed or limited by Parliament, under 
which limitations the Crown still continues 
hereditary. The Sovereign power is limited to 
the heirB of Princess Sophia, the granddaughter 
of James I. (who was himself the heir of 
William the Conqueror and of Egbert), being 
Protestants; and the Crown on its demise 
passes to the next heir, males in the next 
degree in relationship being preferred to 
females, though .my daughter stands in the 
order of succession befoie an uncle, nephew, 
or male cousin. The Sovereign enjoys various 
prerogatives by prescription, custom, and law, 
which assign to her the chief place in Parliament 
and the sole exeoutive power. She is the head 
of society, the supieme head of the Church, 
appointing as such the archbishops, bishops, 
and deans. As the fountain of nonour she 
awards all titles of nobility and honourable 
distinctions; as the fountain of justice she 
appoints the judges. Criminal prosecutions 
are carried on in he» name, and she may pardon 
or abate the punishment of offenders; she is 
head of the arfhy and navy, appoints their 
officers, and wages war or concludes peace; 
she sends and receives ambassadors, signs 
treaties, appoints the Viceroy of Indio, the * 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, all governors of 
colonies and lords lieutenant of counties; she 
coins monev for the use of her subjects; owns 
much landed property, receives and holds in 
law the entire revenueoftlie State, and appoints 
the ministers. The right of summoning, pro- 
aoguing, or dissolving Parliament is Vested 
exclusively in her, and every bill must receive 
her assent before it can become law. Finally, 
she can legally do no wrong. But the preroga¬ 
tives are subject to many limitations, and in tire 
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corona tion oath the Sovereign solemnly pledges 
himself to govern the people according to the 
statutes of Parliament and the law and custom* 
of the same. Parliament must be called to¬ 
gether at least once in three years, and Its 
existence ceases at the end of seven years if 
it be not previously dissolved; while the neces-; 
sity of annually voting supplies for the forces, 
and of continuing the Mutiny Act, rendei s it 
absolutely necessary Parliament should be con¬ 
vened once in every year. The rqyal assent 
has not been refused since the days of Anne. 
Although the Sovereign enjoys the chief place 
m Parliament, she cannot make, alter, or dis¬ 
pense with any law without the concurrence 
of the other constituent parts of the legislature. 
The Sovereign, although she appoints the 
judges, cannot remove any of them except at 
the request of both Houses, nor may she in¬ 
fluence the decision of causes between subject 
and subject. She cannot maintain » standing 
army in time of peace without the assent of 
the Parliament. Though she alone can gpin 
money, she cannot alter the standard. She is 
supreme head of the Church, but she cannot 
alter the established religion, nor call indi¬ 
viduals to account fortheii religious opinions; 
she cannot be a Roman Catholic, nor marry 
one. The hereditary revenues of the Crown 
are at the commencement of each reign surren¬ 
dered in exchange for a fixed civil list; and 
though the public revenues are in law teceived 
and held by her, nothing cau be expended for 
the public service which has not been granted 
to her by Parliament and primarily by the 
Commons. The executive power, though vested 
in tbc Crown, is exercised only under the ad¬ 
vice of and through the responsible ministers. 
Appointments are made, titles and honours 


are conferred, punishments are remitted, war 
is proclaimed and peace concluded, treaties 
signed, Parliament is assembled or dissolved,— 
in short, every act of the Crown, by the sign 
manual or otherwise, is covered by their 
counter-signature or their advice, so that the 
old constitutional maxim that the Crown is 
incapable of wrong is true to the letter In 
one matter—the selection of a person to form 
a new administration when a ministry has 
resigned—the Sovereign has theoretically a free 
choice; but in practice the range is limited to 
the few members of the Opposition who could 
undertake the task with a piospect of success. 
See Parliament, Ministry. 

Crown, The. Originally a mere fillet of 
linen, the crown was, in common with most 
of the regalia, borrowed from the East on the 
introduction of Christianity into Europe. It 
is now used only for coronations and at the 
openings of parliament. Until the time of the 
Reformation it was in the charge of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster; but has since 
been preserved in the Tower. In 1649, the 
regalia having been destroyed, new crowns 
were made for Charles II. at his coronation- 

Crown Lauds. The medneval king of Eng¬ 
land was hot only the ultimate lord of all the 
land of the kingdom, but also lord m thq usual 
sense of a very large demesne, the rents and 
profits of which were a principal source of 
revenue. In that age the revenue and expen¬ 
diture of the state were never clearly distin¬ 
guished from the revenue and expenditure of 
the sovereign. The hereditary revenue, the 
ifoxes granted forjlife, and the occasional sub¬ 
sidies, were the king’s, subject to a general 


understanding that he should carry on the 4 
government of the country. Thus successive 
sovereigns granted away the Crown lands as i 
private person might grant away his farms. 
Although frequently increased by immense 
confiscations, such as those in the Wars of the 
Roses or at the suppression of the monasteries, 
the Crown lands on the whole steadily declined 
in extent and value. Charles II.‘ in three 
years dissipated half the revenue of the Crown 
lands; William III. was obliged to recall a 
grant of four-fifths of the county of Denbigh to 
tne Earl of Portland. The income of the hinds 
which remained was frittered away. Leases ' 
were carelessly or corruptly granted 5 renewals 
were conceded upon such terms as the tenants 
chose to give; the revenue was received almost 
altogether in the shape of ffnes; and waste and 
corruption in the management of the estates 
which had not been granted away reached-' 
such a height at the accession of George III., 
that the Crown lands produced a net annual 
revenue of little more than £6,000 a year. 
George III. was the first English king who 
surrendered the hereditary revenues, including 
the revenue arising from the Cro-yvn lands, in 
exchange for a fixed Civil List. In 1786 an Act 
was passed for making an inquiry into the con¬ 
dition of the woods, forests and -‘and revenues 
oi the Crown ; and eight years later there was 
passed an Act for their better administration, 
Originally there had been one Surveyor- 
General of woods and forests, and another of 
land revenues. In the year 1810 the functions of 
both were vested in a single commission, . 
which in 1832 was further intrusted with the 
care of public works. But in 1851 the depart¬ 
ment of woods and forests was again separated '1 
from that of public works, and has continued 
separate ever since. The revenue of the Crown 
lands reached in 1798 a total of £201,25© a year, 
in 1830 of £373.7701 &nd in i860 of £416,530. 
This revenue is paid into the Consolidated 
Fund ; each sovereign since George III. having 
received a fixed Civil List in lieu of the here- 
ditary revenues. But the revenues of the 
Duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall are still 
enjoyed, those of the former by the reigning 
sovereign, and those of the latter by the Prince 
of Wales as Duke of Cornwall. Return (or 
the year ending March 31st, 1885, published in 
December 1885 (latest issued):— 


Receipts. 


Land revenue, in¬ 
cluding one moiety 
of the net receipt 
from mines . . . 

Windsor Great Park 
and woods - . . 

Forests and wood¬ 
lands . • . • . 


s. 


452,718 3 4 
4.335 *7 8 
36,251 19-1 


4 * 3.305 19 1 


Salaries, legal and other expenses 
paid out ol Vote (of which about 
one-tenth is recovered as part of 
theoffice charges for conveyances, 
etc.).. 


Expendi¬ 

ture. 


£ s. d. 

54,046 o 5 
23,681 18 3 
23,007 o 5 


99.734 19 0 


* 3,291 *9 7 
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Coamilt Sir Thus. May'* “ Constitutional History 
1 of England," whence the above facts have been 
collected ; and for the antiquities of the subject 
Stubbs’ “Constitutional History of England." 

Crown Agents for Calottes. See Diplo¬ 
matic. 

Crown Colonies. See British Empire, 

Colonies, etc. 

Crown Prince. See Frederick William of 
Prussia* 

Cruelty to Children See Society for 
Prevention of 

Cuba. The largest of the West Indian 
islands, lying between Florida and the Carib¬ 
bean Sea. Is a dependency of Spain. Area 
43,230 sq. m., pop. 1,531,684.— Divided into 
three provinces, coi^dnine sa cities and towns 
and 304 villages. Capital, Savanna, a splendid 
jcity, with pop. 830,000, connected with other 
•towns by 900 miles of railway,—Coast much 
beset with roeksand reef*. A mountain chain, 
rising to 8,000 feet, forms the backbone of the 
island. From its base extend wide sarannahs, 
well watered, fertile, and covered with luxuri¬ 
ant vegetation. There aye great forests and 
scenery of wondrous beatrty, devoid of noxious 
reptiles or insects. Two-thirds of the island 
are uncultivated, and in the almost unknown 
recesses of the interior lurk wild dogs and 
Maroons (negro outlaws). Many articles are 
cultivated, but sugar and tobacco are by far 
the most important. — Ruled by a Captain- 
General, Thcieis heavy taxation, and not a 
little oppression. Defence is provided for by 
22,000 regular Spanish troops and thirty-five 
small gunboats. Ports are fortified. Educa¬ 
tion is compulsory ; religion Roman Catholic ; 
find slavery is now (1887) absolutely abolished. 
Revenue, $27,500,000, expenditure, $31,500,000. 
Exports to United Kingdom (including those 
iiom Puerto Rico), £9%,976, imports (ditto), 

. .£1,461,920 (1885). Of the people 977,992 are 
Spaniaids and Spanish Creoles, 10,632 other 
whites, 480,249 negroes, and 43,8x1 Chinese. 
Cuba Has belonged to Spain since 1511. See 
Colonies of European Powers. Consult 
Bates’ "Central and South America and West 
Indies." 

Cumulative Voting.. This principle in the 
conduct ot public elections was introduced In’ 
the Elementary Education iTct of 1870, which 
provides that at the election of a school board 
i *< every voter shall be entitled to a number of 
Votes equal to the number ol the members of 
ihe school board to be elected, and may give all 
"'such votes to one candidate or may distribute 
them among the candidates as he thinks fit.” 

Cunliffe - Owen, Sir Francis Philip, 

K.C M.G., b. 1828. Owginally intended iorthe 
navy, but, after five years’ employment on the 
Meditenanean and other stations, ill-health 
iconipelkd him to retire. Entering the Science 
Sand Art Department, he was (1855) appointed 
|one of the superintendents of the Paris Exhi¬ 
bition. In 1857 he was made Deputy General 
Superintendent of the South Kensington 
M useum, and (i860) became Assistant Director 
of that institution. He succeeded Sir Henry 
Cole as Director (1873). He rendered valuable 
services in connection with the International 
^Exhibition held in London in 1862 , the Paris 
• Exhibitions of 1867 and 187 b, Vienna Exhibition of 
1 1873 , and the Centennial Exhibition in Phila- 
delpliia in 1875 , the British sections at most 
of these gatherings finding in hint an able 

I 


organiser. Knighted in 1878, Sir Philip Cutl- 
liffe-Owen has since devoted hi* energies to 
secure the success of the series of exhibitions 
recently held in the grounds of the Koval 
Horticultural Society, the last of which, ihe 
Colonial Exhibition, took place in 1886. lie alSo 
actively aided the project to establish an Im¬ 
perial InriSteSe (a.v.) in commemoration of the 
Jubilee of Her^MaJeaty the Queen. 

Curasao. An island in the Caribbean Sea, 
off the coslit of Venezuela. It is a Dutch 
possession, and chief of Holland’s West Indian 
possessions. Area mo *q. m., pop. 25,36s. Is 
rocky, with poor soil, suffering from aridity. 
It produces salt in large quantities; cochineal, 
tamarinds, and other fruits are cultivated, and 
the celebrated liqueur “ Curayoa” is prepared 
extensively. Cattle, sheep, and goats are bred 
for exportation. The town of Willematadt is 
the capital and seat of government for this and 
the neighbouring Du ten islands. See Colonies 
of European Powers, 

Currency,'Royal Commission on. On the 

5th of September^ 1886, a Royal Commission 
was appointed to inquire into and report upon 
the recent changes in the relative values of the 
precious metals. On the same day a Treasury 
minute was laid on the table of the House of 
Commons embodying an account of the reasons 
which had influenced the. Government in the 
nomination of the Commission, and setting 
forth the terms of the reference. In this 
minute it is specifically stated that the duty of 
the Commission will be ( 1 ) to investigate the 
causes of the changes which the precious metals 
have undergone, as shown by the decrease in 
the gold price of silver; and especially to 
inquire whether they are due (a) to the depre¬ 
ciation of silver; or (6fcto the appreciation of 
gold; or (c) to both these causes. ( 2 ) If they 
should find the changes to be due to the de¬ 
preciation of silver, they would then inquire 
whether such depreciation arises from increase 
of supply or diminution of demand, or -from 
both, ana they would endeavour to ascertain 
the proportions in which these different causes 
have operatccL ( 3 ) If they should find the 
changes to be due to the appreciation of gold, 
they Vould inquire whether the appreciation 
arises from the diminution of supply or from 
increase of demand, or from both, and they 
would endeavour to ascertain the proportions 
in which these different causes have operated. 
( 4 ) Having regard to these different causes and 
their respective effects, they would next inquire 
what has been the bearing of the changes 
in the value of the precious metals on the 
following matters of practical business: 1. 
India: (a) Upon the remittances of the Govern¬ 
ment of India (i) for payments on old or fixed 
contracts or (11) foi payments onnewor current 
contracts ; (6) upon the persons in India who 
have to make remittances home in gold; 
(c) upon the producers, merchants and tax¬ 
payers of India; ( d) upon merchants and 
manufacturers at home who trade with India. 
II. The United Kingdom—(n) Upon, the trade of 
the United Kingdom with other sliver-using 
countries; (6) upon the foreign trade of the 
UnitedKingdom generally: (c) upon the internal 
made and industry of the United Kingdom. (5) 
If the Commission should come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the aforesaid changes in the values of 
the precious metals are capping permanent or 
important evils or inconveniences to any of the 
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interests,gbovc referred to, i| would be their The bicycle and tricycle championship resulted as 
duty'then to inquire Whether it is possible to follows: Bicycle-—i mile, time a min. 45$ sec. fQ, 
Suggest any reraediesThvithin the power of tSie 5 miles, %6 min. 49* sec.; as miles, 1 h. 19 min. 
Legislature or the Government, by itself or in a|see.,allby W. A.listen; somile*, ah. 4smin. 
concert with other Powers, which would be 45 sec. (less * lap)/’J. H, Adams. Tricycle— 
effectual in removing of palliating the evils or' i mile, time a #ec., E. Kildet-Iin; 

inconveniences thus caused without injustice miles,- 1 -- 

. to other interests and without causing other 
evils or inconveniences equally -great. (0) 

Lastly, if the Commission are r»i opinion that 
’ this is possible, they would states the precise 
form which such remedies should take, and the 
manner in which they should be applied. My 
Lords concur, and on learning tUst it is Her 
’ Majesty’s pleasuie to issue the Commision, 
they w<ll give directions for preparation of the 
necessary documents.” The recent correspond¬ 
ence between the home and the Indian Govern¬ 
ments Concerning the question of the gold and 
silver duties has been laid before the Commis¬ 
sion. An attempt was made before the rising 
• of Parliament to induce the Government to 
include in the reference to the Commission 
power to inquire into the unsatisfactory state 
„.. of the gold, siver and copper now in circulation, 

'Tikewise the advisability of the introduction of 
-the decimal Coinage into this country and into 
India; but the then Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer ruled both points beyond the scope of 
the,»nve&tigntion of the Commissionei s. The 
Commission is thus constituted:—Ttt. Hon. Lord 
Hersohell (chairmaii), Sir.Louis Walet, Mr. L. 

Courtney, M.P., Sir Vf. H. Houldsworth, Bart., 

M.P., Bit;. Lubbock, BaA., M.P., Mr. E. M. 

Barbour (.Secretary to the Government of India 
Department of Finance and Commerce), Mr. 

J. W. Birch (Director of the Bank of England), 

Sir T. Farrer, Bart.,Hon. C.W. Fremantle (Deputy 
Master of the Mint), Mr. Samuel Montague, M.P., 
cuid Mr, Chapman. ^ 

Customary Court. See Manor. 

Customs. See Finance, National. 

Cycling. Since the arrangement by which 
the, National Cyclist Union was allowed to have 
ewntrol oi all cycling affairs, strict rules have 
been in force with regard to professionalism: 
but a great deal remains to be done with regard 
to the amateUr and professional question ere the 
sport can be placed on a satistactoiy basis. 

'lhe following bicycle reoords were made last 
. year: By F. J. Osmond—2 mites, 5 min. 2sji sec.: 

3 miles, 8 min. 14$ sec.; 4 miles, 11 min. ss 
sec.; 5 miles, 13 min. 55 sec.; 6 mdes, 16 min. 
i- 4og sec.; 7 mites, 19 min. 33J sec.; 8 miles, 

• . as min. adj sec.; 9 miles, 25 mm. ini* see.; and 

.10 miles, 38 min. 14^ sec. By P. Fumival—11 
miles, 32 min. ?g sec~; 13 miles, 35 nun. 4I sec.; 

*3 miles, 38 min. 2% see.; 14 miles, 41 min. 34 
sec.; is miles, 43 min. 59? sec. ; 16 mites, 46 
min. 554 sec.; and 17 miles, 49 nun. ssJ see. By 
w, Cnssal-18 qiiles, 52 '‘min. 53^ sec. By r. 

Fumival- -ig miles, 55 min. 504 sec.; 20 miles, 

58 min. 50$ sec.; 21 miles, iti.i mm. 50J sec. ; 
as miles, ! h. 4 min. 5*i sec,; 23 miles, 1 h. 

7 min. sxjt sec.; 24 miles, 1 h. 10 min. 52 sec, ; 

• and,25 miles, x h. 13 min. 4§s secs. By 6. Potter 
—28 nrilcsj 1 h. 27 min. 52$ sec.; 30 miles, x h. 

34 min, i8g sec.; 35 miles, 1 h. 50 min. 37$ sec.; 

40 mites, a h. 7 min. 164 sec.; 45 miles, 2 h. 

. 84 min. 1 sec,; and 30 miles, 2 h. 40min. 33^ sqp.; 


i h. „ . 

International_ v .. p. , ■ 

24th, E. Kilderlki winning from Gatehouse and 
Moore, and corop&aatae the 2 miles in 6 min. 
41 sec. The Oxford ond Oambridge tricycle con¬ 
test was decided itt June, Cambridge winning 
the 1 and 4 miles aaa Oxford the xj miles, the 
Oxonians, however, scoring the most points. 
At the Crystal Palace, in September, the follow¬ 
ing trioyole records were made; by A. Bower 
(Ripley Road Club)—25 miles, 1 h. as min. 24$ 
sec.; 50 miles, a h. so min. 9I sec.; 100 miles, 

6 h. 9 min. 26 sec.f 150 mites, 10 b. 18 min. 24;, 
see. P. Fumival, bicycle, at Bennington Oval, • 
on Sept. 10th, won the Surrey Cup for the 
third time, which enabled him to retain pos¬ 
session of tile trophy; time 33 min. 36! sec. 
In June "W. A. Elston secured the five miles 
International Baoe, beating Osmond and Fenton, 
in 15 min. 14$ sec.; following this up on July 
23rd by winning the Speedwell Challenge Cap; 
while Osmond, at Gainsborough, in August, 
covered 3 miles in 8 min. 31I sec. In the 
twenty-four hours’ read competition of the North 
Boad Club, on Sept, and, T. Waterhouse (rear- 
dri vine Safety) was first, with 2704 miles ; and 
G. P. Mills (tricycle) second, with 266 miles 
(both records). 

Cymmrodorlou. See Eisteddfod. 

Cyprus. An island and British colony inq* 
the Levant, 40 miles from Asia Minor, 60 Irom 
Syria, 258 from Port Said, and r,x*y from 
Malta. Area 3.584 sq.m., pop. 186,173. Divided 
into six districts. Capital Nicosia, pop. 11,500, 
inland. Other towns and ports, Larnaka, 
Limassol, Famagusta f (harbour), Kyrenia, 
Ktima. Mountain* traverse the Island; highest 
peak Mount Troddos, 6,590 ft. Rivers not 
navigable. Climate salubrious, lowlands hot 
in summer; soil, generally fertile. Formoi 
destruction of forests has done great harm,— 
now being remedied. Ravages of locusts had 
almost ruined the island,—now energetically 
combated. Chief produce, cotton, win*, salt, 
caiobs, wheat, barley, wool, silk, spirits. , 
sponges, raisins. Minerals: copper, lead, 
building and ornamental stones, salt. Govern¬ 
ment, representative: High Commissioner, . 
Official Executive, Elective Legislature. Re- ' 
ligion: Mohammedan and Greek 1 Church. 
Schools subsidised. Cyprus is a military and 
naval station, but undefended. Revenue (1887), 
,£187,044; expenditure, ^110,679; debt, £9 ?.,800 
annually credited to Turkey. Trade improved 
since British occupation. In ifc/B imports . 
.6 1 77,651, exports, ,£157,328; in *887 4355.795 
and 43x2,707, History long and most eventful. 
Island made over to Great Britain in 1878 by 
Convention with Turkey, subject to the pay¬ 
ment of subsidy (492,800) annually to the latter, 
and restoration to be made should Russia 
surrender Kars and Batonm to Turkey. Con¬ 
sult Lang’s “ Handbook to Cyprus;" Brown’s 
“ Locust War in Cyprus,” etc. . 
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_ Dally Chronicle.’ Morning paper {id,). 
Originally a local paper for the whole of i 
London, it was purchased by Mr. Lloyd (1876)^ 
and con vert eafnto an imperialLiberal organ 1 
with an independent line of action. It has a 
■ very larg* drculation^ Editor, Mr .R. Whelan 
(?■*'.)« Offices.Fleet Street, £,£. 

“Daily, Neva.” A prominent Liberal daily 
paper (ia,), and pri©aspal organ of the Glad- 
Stonian party. Established 1846. It made much 
headway in 1871*71, owMfe to its early and im¬ 
partial telegrams respecting the Franco-German 
war land again in 1876, when Mr. MacGahan, 
its Constantinople correspondent, first called 
attention to the Bulgarian Atrocities. Charles 
Pickens was its first editor, and it is at pre¬ 
sent ^edited by Mr. J. E. Robinson. New and 
‘ handsome buildings, lit throughout by the 
electric light, have just been erected, in Bou- 
verie Street, E.C. 

“ Daily Railway Share list.” See Stock 
Exchange Official List. 

“Daily Telegraph." Morning paper (id.). 

rounded 1855. Circulation approximates to a 
quarter of a million daily. Its politics are In¬ 
dependent Liberal, and it takes a foremost part 
in the discussion of great social problems. 
Has special wires from Paris and Vienna. In 
late years it has employed Mr. Smith on his 
successfurspecial commission to Assyria, and 
Mr. Henry M. Stanley to Central Africa. A new 
feature of interest was added in 1886: “Paris 


feature of interest was added in 1886. . „ IIO 

• Day by Day,“a record of the chief occurrences 
in the French capital. Offices, Fleet St., E.C. 
'f Dairy Faming is that branch of agriculture 
which has m view specially the production of 
nnlk, and the manufacture therefrom of butter 
and cheese. The dairy districts of Britain are 
the western counties <lf England and the 
teouth-westem counties of Scotland. The 
generally humid climate of these districts is 
avourabie to the growth of glass, and the 
;i azing of cows and other cattle. The same 
nature in the climate of Ireland makes it 
notable to the development of this important 
*1? j 1 of a S’ iuulture. The improved facilities 
afforded by the railways in the rapid transit of 
gesh milk to the great centres of population 
nfcvc increased the demand for this product to 
, a» enormous extent within the last lew years. 
#he supplying of this daily demand for fresh 
•ilk is now one of the most important and pro- 
‘v.-K.Y remunerative industries connected with 
Ue ° air y. m g interest; and our dependence upon 
the foreign importations for our supplies of 
butter and cheese has in consequence increased, 
i he great bulk of the London milk comes from 
country farmers within an area bounded by 
Kent, and Dorset on the south, Cheshire and 
► Wilts .on the wist, and Essex and Norfolk on 
the east. The prices paid for London milk vary 
considerably. The farmer usually prefers to 
contract with a respectable firm for the year, 
as his sale is then certain and his money safe, 
f he milk is offered at tid, to is. a d. for the six 
Bummer months, and is. 5 d, to is. 8cf. for the 
«x winter months, per barn gallon of 17 pints. 
But . British dairy farming is oflLthe whole 
gradually improving its resources. ^The Royal 
■Agricultural Society, which offers prizes tor 
I ijamproved utensils and dairy machinery, and 
the British Dairy Farmers’ Association formed 
a few years ago, which by means of lectures 


and dairy exhibitions diffuses a mass of useful 
information, have done much to promote the 
interests of dairy filming. In dairy farms 
proper, on which, is a large area of meadow 
or pasture with a small area of arable land, 
where the livestock consists almost entirely 
Of cows, the latter are sent to grassin. summer, 
being brought into the stalls twice a day for 
milking, and piobibly to get a little cake or 
meal .if the grass is not abundant. On arable 
farms, howprver,, where the. dairy does not 
form the principal or important part of its 1 
economy, the enws are stall fed both summer 
and winter on fodder crops, supplemented by 
more concentrated kinds of food. Thpjgatural 
time for calving is from January to Majr‘; but it 
,a mM, ♦-1'- ----- of the year. 


is made to take place at all times ut vuc jcai f 
so as to provide fresh milk and butter for the 
market. A/very small portion of the milk • 
produced on 1 , a dairy is used in the rearing 
of calves. Tnere are various ways of testing 
milk, but it is always important to show the 
amount of solids and of butter-fat in it. 

Dale, Robert William, M.A., D.D., LL.DV 
was b. in London, 1829. Educated at Spring 
Hill Coll., Birmingham, graduated M.A. Loml, 
Univ, ’53, Hon. L£..D.«Glasgow ’83. He vvaft 
appointed pastor of Carr’s Lane Congregational 
Church, Birmingham, in’'53, in conjunction 
with the late John Angell James, on Whose 
death he took the entire charge of the church. 
In '68 Dr. D. held the office of Chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 
He accepted the Lyman-Beecher Lectureship of 
Yale Coll., Connecticut, in ’77, when he lectured 
on Preaching at that Institution, the Senate 
of which conferred uponJiimthe degree of D.D. 
Dr. D. is a Governor of King Edward VI.’s 
School, Birmingham, and has been Vice-chair¬ 
man of the Birmingham School Board. He 
edited the CongirgatioHahst for some years, 
and in ’86 was a member of the Royal’Commia- 
sion on the Elementary Education Acts. • Dr. D. 
has published many theological works, the Mi&t 
known _of which are “ Week Day Sermons,” 
“The Evangelical Revival," “Laws of Christ 
for Common Life," “The Ultimate Principle 
of Protestantism,’ “The Ten Commandments,’’ 
and “The Atonement”—a series of Lectures 
prepared at the request of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, which has'beeu 
translated into French and German. He has 
also contributed to The Nineteenth Century, ■ 
The Fortnightly Rcpiew, and other leading - 
magazines. Dr. D. is one of the most eloquent 
of modern preachers and platform speakers, 
and has long been regarded as a foremost 
champion of religious and political toleration. 
On the break-up of the Liberal party bn 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule policy, Dr. D. 
lent his powerful aid to the Union Liberals. 
He has recently paid a visit to Australia. 

Daman. A Portuguese seaport north of 
Bombay. See Colonies of European Powers. 

Damaraland. A German protectorate in 
West Africa, coast extending from Cape Frio to 
Walfisch Bay, inland to 20° E. long. Area about 
100,000 sq. m. Coast infertile ana desolate; in¬ 
land are richer tracts. Ovampo-land is partly , 
within this territory. Here, a few years since, 
there migrated overland from the Transvaal 
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but the exactions and pitiless oppression^ the 
Boers"caused theOvampotribe's to rise against 
them- By last accounts the settlement had beto 
broken tip. AH mitfing trod other rights con¬ 
ceded to these settlers by the native chiefs 
have recently been purchased Ay the German 
West af jw’gum Society. 

Danish Colonies. See Colonies and De¬ 
pendencies op European Powers. 

Daniil Political Parties- c With a con¬ 
stitution at least equal in freedom to that of 
England, Denmark has, for the past thirteen or 
fourteen years, been the scene of a stubborn 
political conflict, consequent on t|te refusal of 
the King to allow the majority (the united Left) 
to take office. The present ministry (of seven 
members) presided over by M. Jacob Brmnnum 
Scsevenius Estrup, was appointed June nth, 
1875, and, with occasional modifications, has 
remained in power ever since, notwithstanding 
repeated defeats in the FoLkething, and the 
absolute refusal of that body for tfce past three 
years to vote any financial measure. As a 
consequence the affairs of Denmaf k have, since 
March 31st, 1885, been administered by pro¬ 
visional financial laws, which a clause in the 
charter authorises the King to promulgate. 
When parliament was dissolved on January 
8th, 1887, the Opposition numbered over 80, 
leaving tire Ministry with less than eo sup¬ 
porters out of a house of 102. The leader of 
thq Opposition is M. Berg, who, up to quite 
recently, united the functions of leader of the 
Opposition with that of Speaker of the Folke- 
tmng. The latter office he has now resigned. 
Immune 18S5, M. Berg was, with two other 
persons, indicted for defiance of the authority 
of the Slate, for having approved of the 
removal of a police officer from a political 
platform on which M. Berg was about to speak ; 
and in October of the same year all three 
accused were sentenced to six months’ im¬ 
prisonment on common prison diet. The 
judgment was appealed against, but was con¬ 
firmed in every detail by a supreme court 
of, thirteen judges, in January 1886. The 
present Folkethiwg was elected on Jan. 38th, 
a88yj its predecessor having been dissolved, 
owing to its refusal to vote thh budget, when 
the,-Ministry increased its following to 27, thus 
reducing the strength of the Opposition to 75. 

Dardanelles, or Hellespont, is the narrow 
strait, about forty miles long, and varying in 
width from one to four miles, between the 
European and Asiatic coasts of the Turkish 
Empire between the Sea of Marmora and the 
Grecian Archipelago. Its geographical position 
is ofgreat importance, inasmuch as it is the 
key to Constantinople. Both sides of the 
strait are strongly fortified. It derived its 
ancient name of Hellespont from Helle,daughter 
of one of the kings of Thebes, who was 
drowned in it; and its modern name from the 
captfos built at the south-west entrance by 
Mahomet IV. in 1658. The passage of the 
Dardanelles was forced by the British fleet, 
under Admiral Duckworth, in 1807. 

Darwin, Charles, The Life and Letters of, 
edited by his son, Francis Darwin (q-v.) 
(Murray), was one of the famous books ol ’87. 
It comprises an autobiographical sketch of the 
illustrious naturalist, fortunately bi ought down 
to a (Hetty recent date; a series of his son’s 
reminiscences of his -father’s every-day life; a 
large number of letters from Darwin to his 
friends, and of their letters to him; and an 


account by Prof. Huxley of the way in which - 
the “ Origin of Species" was received. One ^ 
interesting feature which is well brougty out 
—though, of eoursef,quite unintentionally—is 
that his forty yeatw dyspepsia had a very 
•different effect ou Darwin than the same kina 
of illness had on Carlyle. 

Darwin, George Howard, M.A., F.R.S., b. 
1846. Is an, elder son of the lata Charles 
Darwin. Graduated in the Mathematical tripos 
of 1868 as second wrangler, second Smith's ‘ 
Prizeman. Fellow Trift, Coll. (*868). In the « 
winter of 1870-71 he took part in |he Eclipse 
Expedition to Sicily.: F.R.S. (187,9), to the 
transactions of which he contributed several 
papers, which attracted great notice in the 
scientific world. Since *877 the greater part of 
his labour has been diverted to investigations < 
in physical astronomy. Assisted (188a) Sir W. 
Thomson in the preparation of the second partuVj, 
of the new edition of Thomson and' Tail's ^ 
“ Natural Philosophy.” Elected Plumian Pro- ,, 
feasor of Astronomy and Experimental Phi- 
losopby at Cambridge (1883). Has recently :ft 
published the life of his father (q.v.). t 

Daudet, AJ.phOH.86, distinguished French?- > 
novelist, born at NSmes, May 13th, 1840; h€" 
began as master in a college. In 1857, repairing * 


Conversion” (1861); these two works had Ho 
great success. In 186* he became Secretary to 
the Duke of Morny, under whose 1 auspices 
he travelled in Italy and the East. Amongst 
his numerous works his greatest success was 
“ Fromont Jeans et Bluer Aine," a Work ' 
which went through more than forty editions, 
and was crowned by the Academy. His dra-*5jf 
matisation of “Kums Eoumestaa" was per¬ 
formed at the Odeon at Paris, Feb. ’87. 

“ Dauntless.” See Yachting. 

Davey. feir Horae#, Q.C., b. 1833, ant * after * ‘ 

distinguished career at Oxford, was called to 
the bar (1861), Q.C. (1875), and is the leader of 
the Chancery Bar, as Sir Charles Russell is ! 
leader of the Common Law Bar. Mr. Davey 
became Solicitor-General when Mr. Gladstone 
formed his last Government, although he had 
had the misfortune to lose his seat at Christ- « 
church. His subsequent attempts to secure j 
flection at Ipswifh resulted in defeat on each ! 
occasion. During the Parliament of 1S80-85 Sir 1 
Horace Davey rendered good service to the * 
Libeial party in a quiet way, and was always % 
heard by the House with interest, especially j 
when his remarks related to legal subjects. 1 

Davidson, Rev. Samuel, D.D., Lfc.D., one *' 
of the most eminent of living authorities on 
biblical criticism, was b. 1837, at Ballymena, 
Ireland, Educated at Queen’s Coll., Belfast. 
He entered the Presbyterian ministry in ’^3, ( 

but subsequently went over to the English 
Congregational! sts, and in ’42 was appointed 4 
Professor of Biblical Literature and Oriental 
Languages at the Lancashire Independent 
College. He is the only living Englishman 
who has received the honorary degree of D.D. 
from the University of Halle. The liberality , 
of his views respecting the writing# of the 
Sacred Scriptures has given offence to or¬ 
thodox theologians, ana some years, ago he 
found it necessary to resign his professorshir^ 
Amongst the best known of hi# Works arer* 
“ Biblical Criticism," “The Canon-df the Bible," | ' 
and his Critical and Exegetdcol IatroduetioM 
both to the Old and Hew Testaments. 
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Davis, Henry William Basks, R.A.* b. at 
»' Finchley 1833, was * successful student of the 
Royal Academy, of which he was A.KuA- (1873). 
A ffequent exhibitor ar-Bujrltogton House. 
His “ U rotting Bull,” fn Ifronze,"shown in 1873, 
obtained a medaDfor sculpture at the Vienna 
Exhibition, while his Returning to the Feld, 
exhibited in 1880, was purchased by the presi¬ 
dent and council of the Royal Academy under 
the terras oftbe Chantrey bequest. R.A. (1877), 
_ Dawson, fiir John William, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S,, geologist and naturalist, b, at I’icton, 
Nova Scotia, 1830. Educated at Edinburgh 
Uni v M and returning atone devoted himselfto 
the study of the natural history and geology of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Accom¬ 
panied Sit 1 Charles Lyell (184.2 and 1853) in his 
explorations in Nova Scotia, aiding him 
materially m his investigations. He has made 
.important discoveries, amongst these being 
r Eoaobn Cctrtadenst, the oldest known foramifer. 
Di. Dawson is a member of many learned 
societies in Europe and America. In 1850 he 
was appointed Superintendent of Education for 
Nova Scotia. Principal of the McGill University 
(1855) at Montreal, of which he is now Vice- 
Chancellor. •.Author of “The Story of the 
Eai th and Man ” (1872), in which he combats 
the Darwinian theory of thd origin of species. 
Cheated QJM.tJF. (1881). Selected by the Gov.- 
General (the Marquis of Lome) as President 
of the Royal Society of Canada (1882). Was 
President of the British Association for 1886. 
Day, Sir John Charles, b. 1826 . Joined the 

Middle lomple (1845). Called to the bar (1849). 

. Joining tlie South-eastern Circuit, he acquired 
a laige practice. Q.C. (1872). Appointed a 

r Judge ot the Queen’s Bench division (1882). 
Mr. Justice Day, who is a Roman Catholic, 

■ o>Jt-red signal service to the Government,as 
chairman ot the Belfast Riots Commission in 
1886 . He is the editor o') the “Common Law 
J'loccdiue Acts,” and Roscoe’s “Nisi l’rius.” 

\ Days of Commemoration. See Commemo- 
iM iow, Days of. 

Days Of Devotion. The Red-Letter Saints’ 
lays of the Anglican Calendar, together with 
. taster Monday, Easter Tuesday, Whit Monday 
1 r.ci Whit Tuesday, on which the faithiul 
Attend mass through devotion ( defidt ). 

Days, Of Obligation. AU Sundays, an 4 
Chustmas, the Circumcision,* Epiphany, the 
„ Ascension, and All Saints’ days, on which the 
laithlul attend mass through obligation {de 
obltgahom:). 

Dean and Chapter. A corporate body, con- 
' 'si si mg of the Dean, who is president, together 
with Liacanons or prebendaries, who form the 
Chapter. They are the council of a Bishop, 
govern the cathedral u^der him, and also assist 
in the celebration of divine service. 

Deans, Various Kinds of Dean of Arohe», 
^ the “official principal” of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury^ is the Judge in the Metropolitan 
Courf’of Canterbury, originally held m the 
church" of St. Maria de Arcubus (St. Mary-le- 
Bovv).—Bean, Cardinal, the senior Cardinal 
Bishop of the Sacred College of Cardinals at 
Rome, who, amongst other honours, receives 
the first visits of foreign ambassadors, and 
consecrates the Pope, should he not be a 
hi shop.—Dean of a College, amongst other ftrac- 
j^ions, haaihe supervision of the morals of the 
college in has charge.—Dean of a Monastery, the 


Faculty Committee, a tribunal pertaining ta 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, which creates 
rfghte to pews, monuments, burials, grants, 
dispensations, etc,—Deans, Honorary, are the 
chiefs of certain Churches {e.g., chapel Royal, 
St. James’s),but without any j uri sd i chon .—Dean 
of Peculiars, is a Dean without a Chapter, but 
invested with jurisdiction—Ag., the Dean of 
Arches (v. sufiM) and the Dean of Rattle.— 
Dean, Rural, of very early origin, but v,, now 
without mqich authority. He has no absolute 
jurisdiction, his duties consisting in executing 
all processes direct**, to hint' by the Bishop* 
reporting oitthe conduct of his clergy and laity, 
and in examining candidates for confirmation. 

Death, Accidental. See Coroneks’ In¬ 
quests. 

Debt, Imprisonment for, was abolished by 
the Debtors' Act, r86g (32 & 33 Viet. c. 62), 
excepting in the case of a defaulting trustee 
or of a debtor who is ordered by court to pay 
(/.<?., % judgment debtor), and is demonstrably, 
able yet refuses to do so. This Act also gives 
powers for tlie arrest and imprisonment, pend¬ 
ing security being given, of a defendant whose 
presence in an action is material to the prose¬ 
cutor, and who is about to leave England; and 
it further provides for the punishment of fraudu¬ 
lent debtors. 

Deceased Wife’s Sister (Marriage with, 

Bill, ’80- This Bill was intended to legalise 
marriage between a man and the sister of his 
deceased wife. The Bill was retrospective, 
but contained savings of marriages and iof 
rights of property which might otherwise have 
been effected. A similar bill has been brought 
in almost every session for many years back, 
and has passed the House of Commons several 
times. But it has never yet become law. 

Decree nisi. A decree nisi is a provisional 
decree, which will be made absolute within 
a given time unless some reason is Bhown 
to the court why it should not be made 
absolute. It means literally a “ decree unless " 
(Latin nisi). If within the time appointed 
good reason can be shown for such a proceed¬ 
ing, the decree niti will be reversed, of a 
further inquiry will be ordered. See DtvoRffi®. 

Dec Railway Bridge- The first cylinder of 
a new railway bridge between Chester and Flint 
was laid on Aug. 16th, ’87, by Mr. Gladstone. 
The work is being undertaken by the Man¬ 
chester, Sheffield, & Lincolnshire Railway,Co., 
who, taking the necessary steps in ’84, deter¬ 
mined to extend the Cheshire railway lines from 
Chester to Connah’s Quay by means of a tow* 
level opening bridge across the Dee; thus, by 
means of the Wirral line and the Metfsey 
Tunnel, Liverpool will be within half att hour 
of North Wales. Tlie width Of the river where 
the bridge crosses is 480 leet, and the spring 
opening will allow the passage of vessels of 
140 feet beam; the length of the swinging 
girder is 287 feet, and the two fixed spans are 
iso feet each: by means of hydraulic power at 
a pressure of 700 lb, to the inch the bridge can 
be opened or dosed in 40 seconds. It is stated 
that when completed the bridge will exceed 
the span of every other bridge over a navigable 
river in the United Kingdom, This is the 
second bridge connecting North Wales with 
England, and it is expected will prove a 
valuable outlet for this portion of the Princi¬ 
pality, especially for coal,' the field being 


superior over ten monks.—Dean of Facility, I estimated to contain 4,450,009,000 tons, With M 
Also called Maxtor pf Faculty, is the head of the 1 presebt annual output'©! 3,000,000. 
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JIB Facto- A plitase used in antithesis to*" working pith's subsidy frprft the Transvaal, 
li de jure,” to'describe that which is in fact, Government, and the. mangy required was $ub» 
as opposed to that which is legal. Thus, aft dr ‘ scrfbetl in* Amsterdam abd Berlin -by-the time 
the expulsion of the Runtp/ f! CromweH Was *de the Deiagoa Action vb.js'J’con^pifcted. .The 
facto sovereign of England, although Charles II. Deiagoa Cempiiiy’a firbmier station is at the 
W»S’tfe*j'M>v sovereign from the dqy of the execu- river Komati, which pierces tjie .mountain .chain 
tidn of Charles I. a little to the south of the" northern road to 

54*4#'"of Arrangement Act, ’AT, enacts Lydenburg. The intension to Pretoria will 
thut nltiSr Jan- ist, '88, all deeds of arrangement pass through that gold region, wfth a«brabch to 
sirp ac:ii#a therein shall be void ufiless they shall Barberton in the De Kaap disfrich *A despatch, 


oroati, which 
: to the sout; 


thereof*' by the debtor or any creditor. Any Governor-General amid great rejoicing®.. ' * 
person is entitled on payment of a email fee to Da La Ru©, Warreu, M.A., D.C.Ta, F.RtS., 
search the register and inspect the deed. a son of the head of the well known firm of 

Deiagoa Bay. Situated Oil the E. coast of De La Rue & Co., is a native Guernsey, 
South Africa, on the twenty-sixth parallel of where he was b. 1815. After attending the 
S.f, latitude. 11 It forms the southern extremity college of St. Barde, PAis, he entered his 
of the Portuguese territory of Mozambique, father’s business, where he successfully de- 
The port and settlement is Lourenzo Marquez, voted his scientific genius to the invention ofo 
a .young town now rapidly growing. Deiagoa machinery and new processes of colour print- 
Bay is available for vessels of laege tonnage; ing. He is one of the most eminent of living 
-the Olifants or Krokodil river, flowing iftto it, electricians, and has rendered immense service 

is far 


* the Olifants or Krokodil river, 
is navigable for Steam launches 

11 jP A_A 1 _ 4 . _-_> 


mg iftto it, electricians, and has rendered immense service 
a consider- by successful physical researches in the appli- 


able distance; but there are swamps around cation of electricity to practical purposes. In 
the elDast, and some malarial fever is prevalent, conjunction with Dr. Hugo Mtiller,. he has 
The Transvaal border begins 53 miles in- earned on a scries of remarkable Vxperirttents 
land- Concessions for the constiuction of a 111 his private physical laboratory, with a vieW 
railway from the Bay to Pretoria were granted to the observation and explanation of the 
by the King of Portugal in 1876, but the. under- phenomena of the electrical discharge. He 
taking fell through, In 1886 the Boer Govern- lias recently piesentcd some valuable instru¬ 
ment began some Operations, and tiled uri- ments to the laboiatory cl New Coll,, Oxford, 
successfully to raise a loan in Holland. Their He is a corresponding mcmbei of the Institute 
Chief stimulus is hatred of the British, and de- of France, and Fellow of many Ie, lined societies, 
site to obtain an outlet elsewhere than through He succeeded the late Mi* Snottiswoode as 
. Natal or Cape Colony. Yet the importance of Secretary to the Royal Institution. lias been 
this.railway to the Transvaal and all South Pres. o( the Royal Astionouneal and Chemical 
Africa must be acknowledged, since it would Societies and ol the London Institution, 
help towards the rapid development of its Delegations. See Austrian Political 
gold and coal fields. Gold is now largely Partils. 

'Wffltked at Barberton, only 90 miles from the Demcrara. One of the three counties of 
Bay. On the other hand, the recent construe- British Guiana tq.v,). * 

tioq and opening of railways from D’Urban to Democracy. The name ’‘democracy'' has 
“ ‘ "* in Ratal, and Irom Cape Town to come uovvn to the modern wculd from ancient 


Ladysmith ... 

Kimberley, with their further extension in 
-prospect, give assurance of much competition. 
Ah English syndicate has obtained concessions 
•for.the laid, hut has been only partially success¬ 
ful in floating a company m Loifdon. A Dutch 
syndicate is negotiating to step into its place. 
"Works have been commenced by the formei, 


met, gr 
nghshs 


Hellas, in whose numerous republics the 
political situation was largely exemplified. It 
designates the political rule ot the Demos, 01 
the body of citizens, in contradistinction to 
monarchy or tyranny, the government of a 
single person, and to aristocracy or oligarchy, 
the dominant power of a class or of * select 
few reprexentinga particular class. A perfect 
democracy is all but unknown to history. In 


to encroach on Swaziland and Zulu 1 and with ment, a very large, indeed, the largest, section 
a View of dominating the futuie railway, of the population—the slaves—wereJSevho 11 y 

/L.iiiL la! a 1... a TIaIao TO.... f„,,... —... ] A s .. _ /it * 


Authorities predict that Deiagoa Bay must excluded from part or lot in politie&J affairs, 
eventually become the great port and com- j Even the lower classes of Greek citiiems not 
-mercial emporium for all South Africa. More | only did not always enjoy equal politics! 


nys enjoy equal politics! 


aliye To what is going on than the English advantages with the higher classes, but wen*. 
Government, the Portuguese have recently positively often subject to serious political 
dispatched troops to Lourenzo Marquez, in disabilities; although the progress of the 
order to make their position there secure. democratic spirit operated continually towards 

Deiagoa Bay and Gold-flolds Railway, the reduction of such inequalities. It Ig only 
€ta N»v. 1st, ’87, the P01 tuguese Government in a small state or sovereign city that thexirhole 


London from the contractor, Sir Thomas munity. With the wide extension of territory 
Tanfered, to the effect that the opening would the possibility of personal action in political 
be .deferred for a week or two pending the affairs is seriously limited, and the principle 
arrivylof the carriages. Although only a little of representation seems to be the necessary, 
over oftajKXttUes long, the line is of considerate and only resource. From constant expedience a 
importance, opening up as it does comniunica- we in England have the keenest appreciation 
lion, mstween one, of the best of the South of the restraints and complication* of repre- 
Africaif harlfOhrs and the Transvaal goldfields, sentative government, ana of the hfltges and 
It is to he extendld to Pretoria by a company fears attendant on every democratic concession 
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wrung from nonniemocraiic' panltamepts. With 
all deductions from the, ideal, ifromver, we 
hatre.no difficult? i» recognising the general 
determining ..fprttf fthkt nwfcegpr demhcraUc 
Supremacy; As afaiirTStStteta eiifbf “ the recog¬ 
nised, pnacibkts'oi political democracy,’’ we 
may adopt the careful expression of Sir Erakine 
Kay. “TheBhighest ideal of a democracy,” 
says Sir £rskihe (“Democracy in. Europe,’ I. 
Ixiv..), V is that vahish secures to every citizen 
equality -before the law, freedom of person, 
freedom-®* the family, freedom of conscience, 
freedom ofeopinitm, freedom of speech, freedom 
of trade; freedom of labour, freedom of pro¬ 
perty, freedom of action when hot injurious to 
the,state,-dA to society, a share in the election 
of his fillers, and In the making of the laws by 
which he-4s governed, and in the voting of 
taxes which he is called upon to contribute; 
which pro vides that the enlightened will of the 
majority shall be the rule of all, while none 
shall be restrained but for the general good; 
which, combining the strength of a whole 
people, <bas for its first object security for the 
rights and liberties of every member of the 
>,tate.” ,See ed. ’87; and consult Sir H. E. Maine, 
■‘Popular Government" (4 essays, Quarterly 
"rricw;J SirT. E. May,“Democracy in Europe;” 
a History'-; H. Spencer, “Man versus The 
btr.tc”; A.C.,T>e Tocqueville, “Democracy 111 
America".; Guizot, “History of Democracy 
in the United States ” ; J. L. Motley, “Historic 
Progress of American Democracy”; J. A. Picton, 
“ The Conflict of Oligarchy and Democi acy,” etc. 

Denison, The Ven. Geo- Anthony, Arch¬ 
deacon of Taunton, nephew of the late 
Viscount O&fungton, Speaker of the House of 
Commons (1857-72), was b. 1805. Educated at 
Eton and Christ Ch., Oxford, graduating Fiisl 
Class iii (.‘lassie..! Honours ’26. Elected Tel low 
of On* ’28. He held successively the curacy 
of Cuducsdnn, Oxon, sUid the vicarages of 
Uroadvvimlsor, Dot set, and East Brent, Somer¬ 
set. Ho was appointed to the Archdeaconry of 
Taunton ’51. lie resigned his examining 
chaplaincy to the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
m 53, when Di. Spencer charged him with 
holding views on the Doctrine of the Beal 
Presence contrary to those sanctioned by the 
Articles of the Church. In consequence of 
three sermons which he nrcnched on that 
suWcct m Wells Cathedral ’sAhe was deprived 
at “is preferments by an Ecclesiastical Court 
presided’ over by the primate at Bath. On his 
appeal, howeve 1, to the Court of Aiches (e/.v.) 
this sentence was set aside, and on further 
appeal > 4 *o the Privy Council ( q.v .) in '<;8, the 
deeiswp of the Court of Arches was confirmed. 
Archdeacon D. was Chairman of the respective 
vomnuttees of the Lower House of Convocation. 
fjX'hjch condemned tho “ Essays and Reviews’ 

‘ and Bishop Colenso’s Comments on the Penta¬ 
teuch. He has long been an active member > " 
the .Church TJniorf («.o.), and has frequent y 
afforded evidence of his strong individuality 
and.tenacious grasp of his private opinions by 
his vigorous opposition to the School Board 
System and other democratic movements. 
Archdeacpn D. was for many years editor of 
Hie. Church and State Beview, and has written 
‘ Notes, of my Life” (’78), ana “ Kr, Gladstone,” 
.ipamphlet which had a large sale, in '85. 

Deiramn, the Boh. George, the fourth son 
of thehFat Lord Denman: b. 1819. Educated 
at Cambridge. Called to the bar (1846). After 
two unsuccessful attempts to enter Parliament, 


‘‘Mr. Denman wah elected member for Tiverton, * 
his colleague in the liberal interest being Xora, , 
ftalmerston. He continued to sit for Tiverton, 
with Vbrief exception. Until 1872,, and carried 
through Parliament two useful measates modi- , 
lying the law| of evidence. In 187a he was' : * 
appointed a judge of the Court of Cojanfoii 
Pleas, and is now, by the operation: t>f the 
judicature Act, a judge of the High Court. ,. 

Denmark. "Kingdom under Chriatitao IX., 
of GI licks burg. By charter of 1849 (modified - 
in *ss, ’63,*and -5) the executive powgr is 
vested in, king and ministers, the legisiutiv.e 
in the Rigsdag or Diet jointly with the sove¬ 
reign. The Rigsdag is composed of the 
Landsthing (or Uppqr House of 66 members ; 
xa crown nominees, and 54 indirectly elected by * 
the people for eight years), and ofjfhe Fqjks- 
thing (or House of Commons of 109 members 
directly elected by universal suffrage for three - 
years). The Rigsdag must meet every October, 
and all monay bills be submitted to the*Eoii|s- 
thing. Coloties comprise Iceland (which bas ils-* 
own constitution ana assembly of 36 raembens,. 
with a minister nominated by the king), the 
Faroe Islands, Greenland, and three smalfWest 
Indian Islands. The state religion is Lutheran, *' 
but all others are tolerated, ahd there are no 
civil disabilities to dissenters. Area 13,784 
sq. m.; pop. about 2,000,000. Reverilte (’87), 
jC3.042.300; expenditure, ,£3,227,294; natioftaf 
debt, £10,873,865, but State investments amount 
to £5,000,000, reducing debt nearly one-half. . 
(For army and navy see Army, FonEtoif, and 
Navy, Foreign ; and for history '73-86 sep, 
eds. ’8f> and ’87.) There is little of importance' 
to note in the internal or external condition 
of Denmark during ’ 87 . Early in the yedfr 
there was a dissolution of parliament and a 
general election, which terminated favourably 
jor the ministry. A revision of the Constitution 
caused a misunderstanding betweeii the ktjig-w 
and the Folksthing, which happily led to lit*, 
serious cou -equences. Among social events tlm f 
visit of tlie Pnnce and Princess of Waleayvith ! 
their daughters and the Emperor and Empress 
of Russia to ’Copenhagen may be recorded. . 
While on this visit aq, attack ot measles biqke 
out and seized Princesses Maud and Victoria -, 
of Wales and thi’ee of the Tzar’s family, yfiotr 
Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. * ' 

Denmark and Sweden (Sound) Tunnel. -* 

In the Journal ties Debats of July 30 th, i8fSJ was 

Cope" 1 —— 


published a telegram from Copeiihagento the 
effect that the Danish and Swedish journals had' 
for some time been discussing schemes for^the 
construction of a tunnel between those’-huro 
countries under the Sound, this being’fcnq Re¬ 
vival of an old topic. M, A. de Rothe, a J^yfencU 
engineer, late of the Panama Canal, in the name 
of a company of his countrymen, hadBnow; 
however* presented to the two Governments 
concerned a plan for cutting a tunnel between 
Copenhagen and Malmd in Sweden. »This 
tunnel was to be in two parts: a miles between 
the islands ofAmak'and Sattholm, and similes 
between the latter and the Swedish coast— 
7J miles in all. A 7 V»j»safcelegram from* Berlin,, 
August 12th, says that the tunnel was Mgr .the 
purpose of connecting the Danish and Swedish 
railways. ‘ ‘Ayrhortfime previously, ” added this 
telegram, “another Frenchman, WLDojoncle, 
sought the consent of the Danish Government 
to the project^ and this was made dependent 
upon proof of its feasibility, of the existence ol 
the necessary capital, and «|i 4 he consent’ hf the 
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Swedish Government. The latter was believe^ 
<o dew the scheme with considerable favour, 
and the cost was' estimated at 10,000,090 franc^p, 
to he raised'in Paris If the concession copld J 5 >e 
» ©Wanted, a tfp to the dose of ’87 nothing had 
, apparently been done. 

Dgptdrtemeht. (Prom the Ffench.) One of 
the principal territorial divisions of France 
Under-the administration of a prefect 
who isjthe head representative of the Govern¬ 
ment. " The administrative sert of a prefect is 
called prefecture, and is always situated in the 
capital .town of the department. A department 
is subdivided into arrondiasenieata (districts). 
A French dkpartement is tike an English county. 

Depression of Trade and Industry, 
Royal Ammissloa Oh- A commission to 
inquire into the extent, nature, and probable 
causes of the depression, now or recently 
prevailing, was appointed by Lord Salisbury** 
flxpt Administration, and issued their final 
reportMn March last year. The Commissioners 
were the late Lord lddesleigh} f Chairman), 
Lord Dunraven, Mr. G. Sclatef Booth (now 
.Lord Basing), Mr. John Aird, Sir James All- 
port^.Mr. Thomas Burt-Whistle, the late Mr. 
Lionel Cohen, Mr. James P. Corry, Mr. David 
Dale, Mr. C. J. Drummond (London Society of 
Cofnpositors), Mr. W. F. Ecroyd, Mr. H. H. 
Gibbs, Mr. W. H. Houldsworlh, Mr. W. 
L»ti Jackson, Mr. G. Auldjo-Jamieson, Mr. 
N- Lubbock, Mr. F« A. Muntz, Mr. Arthur 
.O'Connor, Mr. R. H. I. Palgrave, Mr. C. M. 
Palmer. Mr. (now Sir) W. Pearce, the late 
Prof. Bonamy Price, and Mr. S. Storev; Mr. 
G. Jf. Murray, Sec. The report was not favour- 
able to any change in our fiscal policy. It was 
Chiefly remarkable, however, for an able state¬ 
ment of personal opinion, drawn up by Mr. 
Arthur O'Connor, tracing the causes of depres- 
»i«to to the land monopoly, and the unequal 
if distribution of wealth, arising out of the un¬ 
satisfactory relationship between capital and 
■ labour. (A full and detailed account of the C. 
' 1* given in ed. ’87-) 

. Derby, Thfl. See Horse Racing. 

Deslrade. A French West Indian island, 
.among the Leeward gTQpip. It is an elevated 
tableland of limestone, area x&sq. m., and is 
a dependency of Guadeloupe (if.v,), 

DeWar, James, M.A., F.R.S., b. 1842, at 
Kincardine. Educated at Dollar Academy and 
thy University of Edinburgh. Appointed as- 
fi-stant to Dr. Lyon Playfair, then Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh 
(fBfis), from whom he received his chemical 
- training. Studied subsequently at Ghent. Is 
ladftflSnian Professor of Natural Experimental 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, and 
Fullerian Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Institution. He is the author of several papers. 


Glasgow in which the authors proved that the 
frffect of light on the living retina is to produce 
^sudden alteration of its electrical condition. 

Diamond Fields. 4 a ancient times India was 
the pnly known source of diamonds, and the 
famous gems of history have come thence. But 
the onc^prolific mines of Qplconda and Punnah 
have been exhausted, though a few stones are 
still found in the Deccan and elsewhere, fin 
gravel underlying black day. At Pontiana, in 
Romeo, diamonds are found with gold and 
platinum in red clay. Some magnificent gems 


have come thence. Seme are got in the Ural. 
Mountains, in mica slate, aud one or two have 
been^fmfhd ih Bohemia. Ip Australia small 
diamonds aretoken wit of Pliocene river drift 
along the Macifharilriver; and specimens occur 
in Mexico, Georgia and North'Carolina, and in 
California and Arizona. Rut .the great diamond 
! fields of to-day are In Brasil and in Oajpe Colony, 
In the former mines have been in existence 
since 1797, and the value ofjdie output must 
have been'enormous. The chief districts are 
in the interior provinces of Minsk Geraea and 
Matto Grosso. The' stones are usually Small, 


Diamonds were discovered in Grigjtalaad West, 
Cape Colony, In 1871; and since then, energetic 
digging has proceeded. ( The chief mines are 
the “ Kimberley ”1 and " De Bec$s, ff These 
are gradually absorbing lesser companies. 
Their nominal capital is about £a,<xx>,o6a re¬ 
spectively, but in reality is more. Large sums 
have been invested in piocuring water, which 
is now conducted to the mines' froitff the Vaal 
river, abojft 16 miles away. The total output up 
to 1885 has been valued at over ^39,000,000 stcr- 
liug. For 1884 it was valued at 43,807,288. for 
1885 at £3,492,7^ for 1886 at 4 3,504,756- The 
stones are found in an igneous black-clay, which 
occurs in deep circular “ pans ” Or pipes,” It 
is conjectured that these are a kind of’eraier** 
filled up by upheavals from below in old geo¬ 
logical periods. * The stones are of all varieties, 
among them many of the purest water, some of 
w'hich hive been found of very large size. ‘ Even 
the famous Koh-i-Noor seems insignificant be¬ 
side the “ Stewart Diamond,” a Cape stone of 
pure water weighing aS8| carats. In London 
“ trade ” it is customary to call any pip e white 
stones "Brazilian,” and aft others "Cape.” 
oAs .a matter of fact the best stones, especially 
large ones, now come from South Africa. 

Diamond Sculls. See Aquatics. 
Dictionary, A New English, on historical 
principles, founded mainly on the materials 
collected by the Philological Society; edited 
by James A. H. Hurray, LL.D., " witfl< the 
assistance of many scholars and men of 
science,” and published at the Clarendon Ftoas; 
has advanced to the third part, and has been 
received with general approval. . In* order 
to ensure compleTe accuracy and thoroughness, 
an entirely fresh selection of representative 
extracts from the original works themselves 
have been made from over 5,000 of the chief 
English writers of all ages; and when ^com¬ 
pleted there will be about x,ooo,ooOj,,;idistinct 
quotations in the dictionary. The work will 
be completed in six volumes, each containing 
four parts; and each part will be issued' at 
intervals of six month!: The headquarter* of 
the staff are at Oxford, and the publisher is 
Mr, Henry Frowde, Amen Corner, London^R.C. 

Diego Garcia. An island in the dudian 
Ocean. It is chief of the Oil Islands, a group 
forming part of the Chagas Archipelago («,©.), 
and is an appanage of the British colony of 
Mauritius. 

Diego Suarez Bay. On the north of Mada¬ 
gascar (g.v.). By the treaty of December i8%, 
made between the French^and Malagasy Govern¬ 
ments, this hay was ceded to France. . , 

DiUsd, Ms*. JohUr, MJ 1 -, L-R.CjS.I., son of 
the late John Dillon, M.P., of 48 celehn^Was 
b. 1851, Educated at the Catholic University of 
Dublin, Returned as Nationalist for Tipperary 


hxeitimmif 1 && 8 . ‘ 


(x88p), but owing to ill Health resigned the seat. 
Elected for East Mayo in 1885, and again in 


with the “Pisa «f OmmbgtgLdq.v.); and in 
Nov. 1886, while carrying mat plan into 
operation at Lougbnea by .receiving the rente 
ot the tenants, was arrested by the police.' He ’ 
was subsequently tried for tike.offence, and 
bound over in heavy securities Co kffep the 
peace. Mr. D. yras tjsice ^aiprisoned • under - 
Mr. Forster's Coercion AeL.ffnd has -been re¬ 
peatedly suspended by the House of Commons. 
He i.s .one of tJSfebfBost powerful speakers in' 
that assembly. He has recently been address¬ 
ing large audiences in the tyest <* England. 

Dimorphism 1 won rfwdV two, morphe — 
form). A term used (1) ift chemistry, (a) in 
botany, tn each cage the word denotes two- 
told lorm in the Sgune body, but with very 
different significations iii the two sciences.—f. 
Chemistry, A dimorphic substance is.one that, 
having the same chemical composition, cry¬ 
stallises in more than one form. The two 
crystalline forms (or the three in the rarer 
cases of trimorphism) may belong $p the same 
one of the various systems of crystals, and yet 
have differences in their corresponding angles j 
or thfey may actually belong to two or three 
. dine rent systems, These differences of form, 
/ with identity of chemical composition and 
: ..generally ol chemical properties, are associated 
with diUereuces in physical properties, such 
as specific gravity, 1 colour, and hardness.-- 11. 
Botany) A dimorphous flower is 6ne in which 
the Reproductive organs are of two sets of 
length-,. The male, or stamens, are either 
long ot shoi t. The styles of the female, or of 
the carpels, are either short or long.#In any 
given flower the stamens and styles are ol 
different lengths.. Thus, flower A ot the par¬ 
ticular plant will have—say long stamens and 
short style j flower B aviil have — say short 
stamens and long style. The name hetero- 
styliam (heteros ** different) has been used as 
synonymous with dimorphism. The plants of 
the genera primula (primrose, cowslip) and 
lmuffi (flax) are the best examples of dimor¬ 
phism. See ed. ’86. 

Bindings. An island and territory of the 
Straits Settlements (7.0.). 

Diodesan Courts. Ecclesiastical courts for 
exercising general jurisdiction in dioceslln 
atiairs. 'i hey consist of the Consistory Courts, 
the Courts of Commissaries, and the Courts 
of Archdeacons (see Archdeacons). 

Diplomatic. The following list gives the 
namesfpf the Cabinet, or Executive Council, 
or principal members of the Government, of 
each of the leading Foreign States, and of the 
more important British Colonies 
_ AFGHANISTAN. *Agent to the Govemdr- 
Geittml oj India , Col. Attaooila Khan.- loth 
Bengal Lancers. 


F. Posse.— Minister in London, Don Luis L. 
Dominguez, x6, Kensington Palace Gardens, W. 
-^Secretary o/A«<,.'(oM,Flprcncio L. Dominguez. 
-^Comnl-Gmerah Alejandro Pax. — Consul, 
Alfredo O. Lumb.—Co*is»/<r C&nk, Francis W. * 
Mills, Devon&A re ChM > *e»rs, Biabapsgalte, &C. * 
—British flimsier at JSmhos Ayris—Hon.-¥. j 
I. Pakenham; 1 ''.■'to'.-',. , . * I 


ASSAM . - Chief Commissioner, D. Fitzpatrick, 
CJs.L—Secretory to Commissioner, Q.-j. Lyali, 
W*A., C.I.E. _ 1 - 'V 


F. Kobinsop, ChiefSecretaiy, Hon. 

James Gordon Ramsay, M.L.C.— Attomey- 
General, Hoff.Charles Cameron Kingston, M.B.. 
--•Premier ana • Treasurer, Hon. Thlunas Pffiy- 
fbrd, M.P.— Commissioner of Crown Lands 
and Immigration, Hon. Jenkin Coles, M*P.— 
Commissioner of Public Works, Hon. Alfred 
Catt, M.P .—Minister of Education, Hon. J. C. 
F, Johnson, M. V.—Agent-General in London, 
Sir Arthur J31yth, K.C.M.G., C.B., 8, Victoria 
Chambers, $ Westminster, S. W. — Assistant 
Agent-General, Samuel Deering, Esq-J.P. 

AUSTRALIA, WEST. Executive Council s 
President, The Governor, Sir F. Napier 
Broome, K.C.M.G .—Colonial Secretary, Hon. 


Gmmia+me, Col. C, K. 

ALGIERS AND TUNIS. Governor-General 
ofAdeerta, M.Tirman.—riW/«A Consul-General, 
few R.L, Playfair, K.C.M.G. See also Tunis. 


Carlos Pellegrini, Ministry; Minister of 
foreign Affairs, Dr. N. Ouirno Costa.—fffmis- 
ter of the Interior, Dr, E. ViMs.-Minister of 
finance, Tlx. yt. Pacheco .—Minister of War 
and Marine, General RacedO, — Minister of 
Justice, Worship, tmd Public Instruction, Dr. 


Colonial Treasurer, Hon. Anthony" O'GtaatJy 
Le&oy, C.M.G. — Commissioner of Crown 
Lands and Surveyor-General, Hon. John 
Forrest, CM.G.—Commissioner of Railways, 
and Director of Public Works, Hon. J. A. 
Wrjght, C.E . — Unofficial Member, J. G. Lee 

AffST&iA-HIJNGAB.T'. /. andR. flimsier of 
the Imperial House and for Foreign Affairs,' 
Count Gustav Kalnoky de KbrOspatak;— 
Imperial Minister of Finance, Benjamin Kallay 
de Nagy-Kalld.— Imperial Minister of War , 
Count Arthur Bylandt-Kheidt, Ministerial 
Council for Austria: Minister President, and 
Mimster for Home Affaidt, Count Eduard 
Taaf o.—Agriculture, Co uni Julius Falket^hayn. 
Justice, Baron Alois Praxak. — Wbrshtf and 
Education, Chevalier Gautsch de Fraakeff- 
thurn. — Military Service, Count Zeno von 
Welsersheimb.— Finance, Chevalier Dr. Jujiau 
Dunajewski.— Commerce, Marquis Olivier de 
Bacquehem. — Minister (without portfolio), 
Baron Florian Ziemialkowski, Ministerial 
Oounoil for Hungary: Minister President^. Kolo- 
m an Tisza de Boros-JenO.— Wor&h ip and Puttie 
Education, August Trefort.— Croatia, Slavonia, 
and Dalmatia, Koloman Bedekovich de Komot . 
Justice , Theophil de Fabinyi.— Fmanqfc,Confet' 
Julius Szapiry. — Public Works anrnijfiom- 
munication, and Minister at H. M., Court, 
Baron Bela Orczy. — M ilitary Servieef Baron 
Geza de Fejerv&ry .—Agriculture, Manufacture, 
and Codtmerce, Count Paul Szechwnyi, — 
Ambassador in London, Count, Karolyi, 18, 
Belgrave Square, S.W.— Hon. Consul-General, 
Baron Alfred de Rothschild*.— Acting ffonsul- 
Generai, Chevalier Ferdinand Krapf de Liver. ■ 
hoff, Mansion House Chambers,' it,. Oueen 
Victoria Street, E.Cr-*i?r»/«sA Ambiasi >cr, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Augustus Berkeley Paget!G.C.B; 

BADEN. President of Ministry, L. Turban, 
— British Charge d'Affaires, Hon* W. N. 
Jocelyn, C.B. 

BABQDA. Resident and Agent to Govemor- 
Generat, Col. J. C. Berkeley, Madias infantry.* 

BASUTOLAND. Resident Comtnissicner, Col 7 
Sir Marshal] Jas. Clarke, KtC.M.G. - 1 
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BAVARIA. Minister* of State: President, 

- instruction, and Worship, Dr. Von Lutz.— 
fustics (Vacant Finance, Dr. Von *■ Riedel, 
Vpa* Maillfnger.— Foreign, Baron- Von Crail- 

“ eheim. — Interior, Baron Von Feilitzsch. -h 
Minister of War, Van Hemic th. — British 
Charge <TAffaires, Munich — Victor A; W. 
Dru mmon d. " •:*, • r> 

BECKO AN ALAND . Governor. Sir Hercules 
Robinson, G.C.M.G.— Administrator and Chief 
Magistrate, Sir Sidney Godoiphin Alexander 
ShmpardCg.C.L., K.C.M.G. ” 

BELGIUM, Finance, M. A. Reernaert.— 
Justice, M. Jules Lejeune.— Home and Public 
instruction, M. Jos. de Voider. — Foreign 
Affairs, Prince de Chi may. — Agriculture, 
industry, and Public Works, Chevalier de 
doreau.-®WW, Gen, C, Pontus.— Railways, 

• Posts,and Telegraphs, M. J. Vanden-Peereboom. 
— Minister in London, Baron SolVyns, 36, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S. W.— Consul-General, M. 
Francois H. Lenders. nB, Bisbopegate Street 
Within, E.C.— British Minister ft Brussels, 
Lord Vivian, K.C.M.G., C.B. f 
BELTTGHISTAN. Agent to the Governor- 
General for India, Coi. Sir R. G. Sandeman, 

K.C.S.I., B.S.C, 

BENGAL. Lieutenant-Governor and Presi- 

. dent of Council, Hon. Sir Stewart Colvin 
Baytey, K.C.S.I., C.l.E.— Council of the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, The Honourable? G. C. Paul, 
C.l.E.; H. J. Reynolds, C.S.I.: C. P. L. 

, Macaulay, C.l.E.; Abdul jubbarj T. T. Allen; 
Sir Alfred Croft, K.C.l.E. 5 G. Irving; D. 
Cruicksbank ; Ananda Mohun Bose; Sir H, L. 
Harrison; Kali Nath Mitter; Dr. Mohendro 
Lall Sircar, C.l.E. Secretaries to Government : 

- Chief Secretary, F. Barnes Peacock.— General 
Statistical and Revenue, P. Nolan.— Financial 
ttnd Municipal, C. P. Louis Macaulay, C.l.E.—• 
Publi c W orks, Col. S. T. Trevor, R.E. 

BOLIVIA. President, Sefior Don Gregorio 
Pacheco. Ministry: Foreign 1 Affairs, Don Juan 
C. Carrillo.— Finance, Don Pedro Garcia. — 
Home, Don Jose M. del Carpio. — Justice, Don 
Jos£ Pol. — War, Don CoL Antonio Rojas.— 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extra¬ 
ordinary in London, Paris, Madrid, and Rome, 
Don Aniceto Arce. — Consul-Genaral in London, 
Don Jose Maria de Artola, 14, Austin Friars, 
E.C.— Vice-Consul, Don Jorge ae Artola. 

BOMBAY, Governor, Rt, Hon. D. J. M. Lord 
Reay, LL.D., C.l.E.— Council of the Governor, 
Limit. -Gen. H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught 
and Strathearn, K-G., JC.T., K.P., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.l.E.j C.B., Commander-m-Chief; 

i . B. Richey, C.S.I.; and Raymond West, M.A., 

L. ’Qff-Aaaitional Members for making Laws 
andltegulalioMs, J. Macpherson, B.A.; K. T. 
TekpfcLL.B., C.l.E.; F. Forbes Adam, C.l.E.; 

i , R. Naylor; Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahbudin, 
.I.E. 5 Rao Bahadur Mahadeo Vasudeo Barvt, 
C,I.R.; Phirozshah Mervanji Mehta, M.A.; J. 
Batty, M.A. ( Secretary ). Secretaries to the 
Government: Chief Secretary, Thomas Duncan 
Mackenzie (acting).— Revenue, Financial, etc., 
John Nugent.— Military, etc., Brig.-Gen. B. H. 
Pottinger, R.A.—Public Works, f. H. E, Hart. 
— Railw ay , Major F. Firehrace, R.E. 

BRAZIL , Premier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Baron de Cotejipe.— Minister of me 
Empire tad interim), Baron de Cotejipe.— Jus¬ 
tice, Samuel McDowell. — Agriculture, Cont¬ 
inence, and Public Works, Rodrigo Augusta 
Silva.—MW, Joaquim Delfino Ribeiro da 
Lift,—Marine, Cantos Frederico Castrioto,— 


Finance— Francisco B&isario Soares d« Souza. 
—Minister in London, Baron de Penedo, 33, 
Grosvenor Gardens,— Consul-General in- Lon¬ 
don, Barao doJbira-Mirim, 6 , Great Winchester 
Street Buildmgs,E-C. —British Minister to 
Brasil, H.G. MacDonell. ‘ , .,i 

. BRITISH COLOMBIA {including Vancouver 
Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands), 
Lieutenant - Governor, Hon., Hugh Nelson. 
Executive Council : President without Portfolio, 
Hon.Robert D unsmuir,—P«w ier andAMomey- 
Generat, Hon. A. E. B. Davie, Q.C.—Agricul¬ 
ture and Finance, Hon. J. Herbert Turner.— 
Provincial Secretary ana Minister of Mines, 
Hon. -J. Robson. — Chief Commissumer for 
Lands and Works, Hon. F. G. Vernon-— 
Agent-General in London, H. C. Beeton, 33, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. “ 

BULGARIA, president of the Council and I 
Minister of the ' Interior, M. Stambouloff.— 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, Dr, Stransky. 
—Minister for War, Colonel Moufkowroff. —■ 
Minister of Finance, M. Natche vitch.— At intsle*\ 
of Justice, M. Stoiloff.— Minister of Public Jn-\ 
struction and Worship, M. Zivkoff. British'-. 
Agent and Consul-General, Nicholas Roderick \ 
O Conor. C.B.,C.M.G, ’ 

BTTRMAH. Chief Commissioner. C. H. T. 
Crosthwaite, C.S.I. — Personal Assistant to 
Chief Commissioner , Andrew Thomson— Chief 
Secretary to Chief Commissioner, E. S. Symes, * 
C.l.E. —Sec ret ary to Chief Commissioner, ii<T. 
White. ■ 

CANADA. Governor-General, Most 
Marquis of Lansdowne, G.C.M.G. — PtBnSer. 
Rt. lion. Sir John A. Macdonald. G.C.B# 1 K## 
sident of Council).—Minister of Finance, Hon. 
Sir Charles Tupper, G.C.M.G., C.B.— -Justice, 
Hon. J. S. D. Thomson. —Public Works, Hon. 
Sir Hector L. Langevin, K.C.M.G., C.B.— Agri¬ 
culture, Hon. John Carling. —Railways and 
Canals, Hon. John riienry Popp.— Customs, 
Hon. Mackenzie Bowell. —Militia and De fate e, 
Hon. Sir Adolphe Caron, K.C.M.G. —Marine 
,attd Fisheries, Hon. George E. Foster.— Post¬ 
master-General, Hon. A.W, McLeian.— Minister 
of the Interior and Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, Hon. Thomas White. —Minister of 
Inland Revenue, Hon. John Costigan.— Secre¬ 
tary of State\ Hon. Joseph Adolphe Chapleau. 
— Without Portfolio, Hon. J. J. C. Abbott.— 
High Commissioner for the Dominion of 
Canada (vacant), Victoria Chambers, Victoria 
Street, S.W. — Secretary , Joseph G, Colmer. 

CAPE OP GOOD HOPE. Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Colony, and High 
Commissioner for South Africa, Rt. Hon. 
Sir Hercules G. R. Robinson, P.C., G.CVM.G. 
—Private Secretaiy, F, J. Newton, Esq.— Im¬ 
perial Secretary to High r Commissioner , Com¬ 
mander Graham Bower, c R.N., C.M.G. The 
Cabinet Ministers ace: Premier and Treasurer, 
Hon. Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, K.C.M.G., M.L.A.— 
Colonial Secretary, Hon. JohnTudhope, M.L.A. 
— Attorney-General, Hon.Sir Thomas Upington, 

M.Ay Q.C., K.C.M.G., M.L.A. —Commissioner 
of Crown Lands ana public Works, Mon. 
hriedneh Schermbrucker, M.L.C.— Secretary 
for Motive Affairs.—Hob. Jacobus Alhcrtus 
de Wet, M.L.A. Permanent Swta afminia- 
terial 33 apartments: Under Colonial Secretary, 
Hampden Willis, Esq., C.M.G. Assistant 
Treasurer, H. M. H. Orpen, Esq.— Assistant 
Commissioner of Crown Lands tmd Public 
Works, H. H. McNauehton, Lm.—Secretary 
Law Department, Joseph Foster# Esq. —Under 
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Secretary for Native Affairs. J. Kose fnnesi, 
Esq., C.M.G,—Agcnf-Generalin London, Sir 


ansions, Victoria street, aw. - 
CENTRAL PROVINCES (INDIA). CA.V/ 
Commissioner, A, Mackenzie, B.A-, C.S.L— 
Secretary fa Commissioner, Lindsay Neill.— 
Junior Secretary and Director of Agriculture, 
A. H. l f . tf raser. ^-Commissione? of Settlements 
and Agriculture, J , B. fuller. • 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. Jersey : Lieutenant- 
Governor. Major-GiMp Chat', Brisbane Ewart, 
C.H., R.E. — Bailiff, Sir George C. Bertram,— 
Dean, Very Rev. W. ^.jLg Breton. M.A.—iVo- 
curator-Gcneral, W. Hr^p Vernon.— Aduocate- 
Generai *- A. It. Turner. Guernsey, Sank, 
Alderney, etc, : lAeutmani-Govemor, Major- 
Gen. J. H. F. ElpWton, C.B .—Bailiff, Sir 
Edgar MacCuDoch %-Dean, Very Rev. Carey 
Brock, M.A.—Procureur in the Noy^LQjifrt 
of Guernsey, T. GkwSarey.— CompfrotJSrmgme 
RoyalArourt of Guernsey, £. C. OzannJft »f< 

OHXlL Prismtnt of the RejAtbltfp$. M. 
B#ri\aclda. • M jjpP Erv: Foreign 'Affairs, M. L. 
Ariiunktegui ,—Milcrior, A. Zallartfiu— Fi- 

name, A. EdPBrds.— Instrmnm. P. L. Cuadra. 
—i ./Wic Works, l J . M oi jMfed& Cmister for Eng¬ 
land, Sriior Bon AmbjdMHm&t, 88, Harley 
Street,- Cavendish S qmKe BMBMftr irst Secretary, 
Don Atnbi osio StiorJMgMjgm^Sccond Secre¬ 
tary, R, 'Onego, flHPttjppn Street, W.— 
Consut-Grneiat, Jj iams/fiByta Cruz Cerda, 3, 
Cork Street, Buffington Gardens, W .—Consul 
tor Lhndon, A. G. Kendall, 50, Old Broad 
Street, E.C .-—British Minister at Santiago, 
Hugh Fraser. 

CHINA. Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Marquis Tseng. — Envoy Extraordinary ana 
Minuter Plenipotentiary in London, His Excel¬ 
lency L**w Ta-jftn, 49, Portland Place, W.— 
English Secretary, Sir* Halliddy Macartney, 
K.C.M .G., 3, Hal ley Street, Regent's Park, N. W. 
—British Minister, Sir John walshatn, Bart. 

COLONIES, Crown Agents for. The Crown 
Agents who transact business in London on 
behalf of the Crown Colonies are Sir W. C. 
Sargeaunt, K.C.M.G. j Capt. M. F. Ommanney, 
C.M.G., R.E.; and E. E. Blake, Downing Street, 
S.W.,ai»d 1, lokenhouse Buildings, E.C. They 
are agents for the following colonies: Antigua, 
Bahamas, Barbadqes, Bechu^naland, Bermuda, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, Cape of Good 
Hope (interest qn loans), Ceylon, Cyprus, 
Dominica, Falkland Islands, Fiji, Gambia, 
Gibraltar, Gold Coast. Grenada, Heligoland, 
Hot® Hong, Ja maica, Labuan, Lagos, Leeward 
Islands, Malta, Mauritius, Montserrat, Natal, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand (inforest on loans), 
St. Helena, St. KittsJNevis, St. Lucia, St. Vin¬ 
cent, Seychelles Islands, Sierra Leone, Straits 
Settlements (including Perak, Selangor and 
Sungei Ujqng), Tobago, Trinidad, Turk’s 
" ! * Western Australia. 


Island, Virgin Islands, and W 
COLUMBIA. Secretaries of 


State 1 War, F. 



Foreign, C. Holguin .—Commerce and Com¬ 
munications, T. Casas Rogas. — Minister in 
London’Gcsi. A. B. Cuervo, 55, Cornwall Road, 
• ~ Vice-Consul, L. Schloss, Ethelburga 
House, Bishopsgate, E.Q.—British Minister 
an S_Consul-General, william J. Dickson. 

CONGO, INDEPENDENT STATE OF THE. 
Central Govern ment at Brussels. Admini- 


•tratorS'OeneraJ: Foreign Affairs and Justice, 
E. Van Eetvelde.— Finance, Hub. Van Neuss. 

Interior , General f. Strauch, Local Admini¬ 
stration at Boma. Governor - General f C. 
Janssen .—Justice, F. Fuchs. — Finance, E. 
Destrain.—Afafinr, N——. ^ 

COSTA RICA. President, General Bernardo 
Sotb.- Ministry: • Foreign Affairs, Ascension 
Esquivel.—Commerce, Finance, and. Instruc¬ 
tion, Mauro Fernandez.— War, Marine, and 
Police, Santiago de la CSaardia .—Minister to 
England emd France, Sefior M. Mi Peralta.— 
Consul-General in London, J. A. Le Lacheur, 
to, Swithin’s'Lan*, E.C.—British Consul, Cecil 
Snartoe. 

CYPRUS, mw Commissioner, Sir H. E. 
Bulwer, G.C.M.G. Executive Council; The 
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R. Collyer.— Receiver-General, J. A. Swetten- 
ham. t 

DENMARK. Prime Minister and Minister 
of Finance, j. B. S. Estrup. —Foreign Affairs, 
Baron O. D. Rosenoern-Lehn.-^/ ustke and Jor 
Iceland, J. M. V, Nellemann. — Worship and 
Education, J. F. Scavenius.— Dome, H. p. 
Ingerslev. — War, Col. 1. J. v. Bahnson.— 
Marine, Commander N, F. Ravn.— Minister in 
London, M. de Falbe. 18, Grosvenor Square, 
W.— Consul-General, Ernest Adolph Dekomyn, 
5, Muscovy Court, Tower Hill, E.C.— British 
Minister , Copenhagen, Hon. Sir Edmund John 
Monson, K.C.M.G.. C.B. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, President, General 
UHsses Hereaux. — Vice-President, General 
Segundo Imbert. Ministry: Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, M. M. Gautier. — Public 
Works, P. T. Garrido.— Justice and Pvtblid 
Worship, J, T, Mejia .—War and Marine, W. 
Figaereo. — Finance, J, Julia. — Consul-General 
in London— Miguel Ventura, 18, COlman Street, 

f i.C, —British Consul for Dominican Republic 
nd Hayti, at Port-au-Prince, Alfred St. John; 
— Vice-Consul at San Domingo, David Cotfn. 

ECUADOR. President, Jose Marik Placido 
Caamafio.— Vice-President, Dr. P. J. Cevalfos- 
Salvador. Ministry : Interior awl Foreign 
Affairs, M. Espinosa.— Finance, V. L. Salazar. 
—War and Marine, General V. Sarasti. — Con¬ 
sul-General in London , Pedro A. Merino, 1, 
Leaaenhall Street, E.C. —British Minister at 
Quito —Christian W. Lawrence. 

EGYPT. President of the Council, and Min¬ 
ister of Foreign Affairs and of Justice, Nubar 
Pasha, G.C.M.G. —Minister of the Interior, and 
of War, Mustapha Fehray Pasha, K.C.M.G.— 
Minister of Public Works and Public In¬ 
struction, Abd-el-Rahman Pasha Roucjqdy.— 
Minister of Finance, Zeky Pasha. —High Com¬ 
missioner from the Porte, Mukhtar Pasha.— 
Financial Adviser to the Khedive, Sir Edgar 
Vincent, K.C.M.G. — British Agent ^ Consul- 
General and Minister Plenipotentiary, Sir 
Evelyn Baring, K.C.S.l., K.C.B. —? British 
Consul and Judge at Alexandria. C. Am Cook- 
son, C.B. 

FIJI. Governor and Commander-ht-Chief 
and High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific, Sir J. Bates Thurston, K.C.M.G. 
Executive Council t The Governor and the 
Colonial Secretaiy, — Attorney-General, H. E. 
Berkeley (acting),— Commissioner of Lands, 
John, Berry. 

FRANCE. (Ministry formed Dec. rath. '87.) 
President of the Council and Minister of 


!M. 4 e Mahy.resigrted Tan. 4% ' 88 , and Vice- 
Admiral Krantz wasgan. 5«h) appointed'to 
succeed him ].-Ambassador in, London, M. 
Waddimrton, Albert'Gate HausC; Hyde- Park, 
S.'W.—Cdnsul-General, M. Blanchardac Furzes. 
-Consut-Suppleant, M. G. B. d’Anglade, 38, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C .—British Ambassador, 
Paris, Rt, Hon. the Earl oFLytton, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. 

GERMANY. Chancellor' of the German 
Empire, Pice-President of the State Council 
President of the Ministry, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Minister of Commerce and Trade, etc., 
Prince von Bismarck ,—Secretary of State for 
the Interior, Von Boetticher.— Secretary of 
State for the Admiralty, Von Capriviv —Secretary 
of State for Justice, Dr. Von Schell, n g.—Sec ro¬ 
of State for 


t ,~Finance and Com- 
ichard. — HI in islet to 
Laforestrie (Paris),— 


P rince , AliriedSt. Jofea, 

HELIGOLAND. Governor and Commands* 
inCkief, Lieut,-C*fk-'Sir J. T. N. O'Brien, 


BardtoFinzer. 


• President 0 



F. PJanas. -—Agriculture—K. SEelaya.— Consul- 
General in London. Wm. Binney, 13, St. 
Helen's Place, E.C,—BritishConsufr, at Truxitto, 
Wm. Melhado; Porf-Cortez, F. Debrot, ( 

„ , HONG HONG. Executive Council: Governor, 
-Secretary of State for Posts and Sir G, W. des Vceux, K.C.S)^G. — Officer 
<hs, Ur. von Stephan .—Secretary of commanding the Troops, Major-Gen. W. G. 
State for public Works, Herr Maybach.— Qameron, C.B .—Colonial Secretary, Fredk. 
INote. There is no Minister of War for the Stewart, LL.D. — Attorney-General, E. L. 
Empire of Germany. The Imperial Army is 


ote. mere is no Minister 01 war lor the Stewart, LL.D. — Attomey-Gerterai, E. L. 
npire of Germany. The Imperial Army is O'Malley.— Treasurer, A. Lister.— Survey or¬ 
der the supreme generalship of the Emperor, General, J. M. Price. 

A _. c _._... 1. . i* tTVnvni att ati n.i 1 t.i_ r*_ 


, and there is a minister of war for each state of 1 
the Empire .]—Ambassador in London , Count ] 


ine jtm: re.j— Ambassador m j^onaon, Count aery, M.A., t 
von Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg, 9, Carlton House and Secretar 
Terrace, S.W,— Consul-General, Paul Ludwig INDIA. C 
Wilhelm Jordan, 5/ Blomfield Street, London Council: Sec 
Wall, E.C.— British Ambassador , Berlin, Rt. G.C.B.— Pen 
Hon. Sir Edward Baldwin Malet, G.C.B., Godley, C.B. 
G.C.M.G. * Sir John Go: 

GIBRALTAR. Governor and Commander- tary of Stab 
in-Chtef of the City and Garrison, Gen. the Hon, Council; Via 
Sir Arthur Edward Hafdinge, K.C.B., C.l.E. S. Lumsden, 
—Colonial Secretary, The Lord Gifford, V.C.— Henry C. I 
Colonial Treasurer, Melfort Campbell,— Chief Henry Jatne 
Justice. Sir H. Burford-Hantoek. ’ K.C.S.I.: Co 

GOLD COAST COLONY. Executive Council: 1 . Foster, C ] 
Governor, Sir William Brandford Griffith, F.R.S., C.S, 
K.C.M.G.— Colonial Secretary, Fredk. Evars, Esq.; Sir R. 
C.M.G.— Queen's Advocate, ■ r '— Treasurer, John Stracl 

C, Pike. Donald M. : 

GREECE. President and Minister of Finance, C.l.E.; Col. 
Ch. Tricoupis. — Marine, Theotokis, — Home C.l.E.; Roh< 

a .■ T : 1.- T i.« . : 1 _ tr n e 


HYDERABAD. Resident, John Graham Cor- 
dery, M.A., C.S.I .—First Assistant to Resident 
and Secretary Jar Berars— J. K. Fitzgerald. 

INDIA. Office of the Secretary of SOU in 
Council: Secretary of State , Viscount Cross, 
G.C.B .—Permanent Undersecretary, John A. 
Godley, C.B .—Parliamentary Undcr-Sccretary, 
Sir John Gorst, Q.C .—Assistant Under-Stcre- 


e, Jv.u.ls., C. 1 .L, s. Lumsden, G.L..B., ^.S. 1 .: Major-Gen, Sir 
-d Gifford, V.C.— Henry C. Rawlinson, LL.D., K.C.B.; Sir 
Campbell .—Chief Henry James Sumrter Maine, LL.D., D.C.L., 
>ek. K.C.S.I.; Col. Henry Yule, C.B., R.E.j Gen. C. 

Executive Council: J. Foster, C B. j Lieut.-Gen. Richard Strachey, 
andford Griffith, F.R.S., C.S.I.; Bertram Wodehouse Currie, 
V, Fredk. Evars, Esq.; SirR. H, Davies, K.C.S.I., C.l.E,; Sir 
f ‘ — Treasurer, John Strachey, G.C.S.I., C.I.E.j Gen. Sir 
Donald M. Stewart, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 


Consul-General, Alexander A. lonides, 19, 
Great Winchester Street, E.C .—British Min¬ 
ister, Athens, Sir Horace Rum bold. Bart... 
K.C.M.G. 

GUATEMALA. President of the Republic, 
H. E, Gen. Barillus .-—Foreign Affairs, Lorenzo 
Montdfar.— Education, Don M. J. Herrera.— 
Justice t Don F. Anguiano.— Home, Don Salvador 
BarrdtiA.— Exchequer, Mauricio Rodriguez.— 
War, -jC. Mendizabel.— Minister to England, 


Sefior Don Q$sant-Medina. (Resides at Paris.) Calcutta: Viceroy and Governor-General, The 
Cohsttf-Geneml, Benjamin Isaac, 2a, Great Earl of Dufferin, K.F., G.C.B.. etc. Council: 
WWfehesfcet Street .—British Minister, J. P. Extraordinary Member, Gen. Sir F. Roberts, 
Harriss-Gastrbll. Bart, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.I.E., etc;, Command&- 

HAWAHAI 3 ISLANDS. Charge d'Affaires- in-Chief .—Ordinary Members, Lt.-Gen. G. J. 
in England, Abraham Hoffnung, 3, Hyde Park Chesney^R.E^C ^ ~ - *- J - 


C.l.E.; Col. Sir 0 ,wen Tudor Burne, K.C.S.I., 
C.'I.E.; Robert bardie, Esq.*, Sir James B. 
Peile, K.C.S.I.; SirAlexanderJames Arbuthnot, 
K.C.S.l, t C.I.Ej and Sir Alfred Comytts Lyall, 
K.C.B., K.C.l.E .—Clerk of the Council, Horace 
G. Walpole, Esq. 4 C.B., J.r .-—Private Secretary 
to Secretary of is late, wm. ji*Maitlandi Esq., 
C.l.E. Secretaries of Departments J Financial, 
Henry Waterfield, C.B .—Military, Lt.-Gert. A. 
B. Johnson, C.U.—Judicial and Public, A. G. 
Macpherson .—Political and Secret, Col. Sir E. 
R. C. Bradford, K.C.S.I. — Public Works, 
Railway, and Telegraph, Sir Juland Danvers, 
K.C.S.I .—Revenue Statistics and Commerce, 
W, G. Pedder, C.S.I. The Supreme Government, 


j^onaan, tienry 
R. Armstrong, Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
—British Commissioner and Cottsui-General at 
Honolulu, Major James Hay Wodehouse. 
HAYTXi PreSidSit,- Genera] Salomon. See- ! 


LL.D..D. 
C.S.I., C 

V r C T 


C.l.E.; Andrew Richard 
Sir Charles U. Aitcl son, 


K.C.S.L, C.I E.—Additional Members ft 
ing Laws and Regulations, The Lieut .-Gs 


r orMah- 
overnor- 
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of Behgal} H. J. Reynolds, C.S.b H, St. A- George Arbuthnot. K.C.B., R.A., Commander- 
Goodrich } H. $. Thomas: J, W. Quinton j G. H. in-Cluef; Charles G. Master; andP. P, H utchiaa, 
P, Evans; Maharajah, Luchmeasar Singh of -^Additional Members for making Lame and 
Burbunea; Thomas Mitchell Gibbon, C 7 J.E.; Regulations, Th«Honou rabiesHenryE.Stokes, 

_ . . " ’ __. 1. *1 ' -i U. u ^ . i U _T,..-—, . . i'a it i. j 


A. P. McDonnell, M.A.—Revenue and Agri¬ 
culture, Sir E. C. 'Buck.—Finance and Commerce, 
K J. Sinkinson faetitur)—Fbrveew.H. M. Durand. 
C.S.L -*■ Milita 


R.E.; Mir Humayun Jah Bahadur, C.I.E.; 
P&supati Anandft Gajapati Rax, Maharajah of 
Vizianagram; S, Su.: ahmanya Aiyar j S. R. 
Turnbull; Fall! Chentatd Rao Piitulu, C.J.E. 
Secretaries to government: Chief Secretary, H. 
E. Stokes, B.A .—Revenue Department, J. F. 
Price .—MiHtary Department, Brig.-Gen. A. R. 
Kenney-Herbert .—Public Works , Col, Jf. O. 
Hasted, R.E. 

MALTA Governor and Commander of the 


Government, Hoi 
C.M.G. [On Dec 


___ __—. —Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Secretary to 

Spier, J. F. GiH- _ Government, Hon. W.F. Hely-Hu.tchfhSon,C.B., 

ITALY. President of the Council and Minis - C.M.G. [.On Dec. isth, ’ 87 , Her Majesty directed 
ter of the Interior, and interim for Foreign letters patent to be passed under the Great 
Affairs, Signor Francesco Crispi.— Worship Seat, altering the constitution of the Council of 
and Justice, Signor Giuseppe Zanardclli.— Government of Midta, and providing for the 
finance. Signor Agostino Mngliani.— War, constitution of an Executive Council for the 
Signor Ktlore Jiertole-Viale.— Marine, Signor island# Sir G. F. Bowen and Mr. G. S. Baden 
Benedetto Brm,— Public Instruction, Professor Powell were appointed Commissioners to 
Michele Coppino, — Public Works, Signor inquire into the manner of dividing the island 
f Lsoppc Saiaoco.— Agriculture, Indushy, and and its dependencies IntD electoral districts: 
ton imetce, Signor Bernardino Grimaldi.— and are now in Malta on their mission (Jan. ’ 88 ).] 
Ambassador in London, MANITOBA. Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. J. 

io, Grosvenor Square, Vi, — First Secretary, C. Aik ms. Executive Counoil: premier, Pro- 
Chevalier J. Catalan!, an, Kensington Gale, vintial Serretaty, and Commissioner off Rail¬ 
'S, W Consul-General, H. B. Heath, Esq., ways, Hon. J. Norqatv.— Minister Of Public 
31, Old Jewry, E.C.— British Minister, Rome, Works, Hon. Dr. H. Wilson— Provincial Trea - 
Rt. Hon. Sirjohn Savile Lumley, G.C.B. surer, Hon. A. A. C. La Rivifere; Atiorney- 

JAPAN. Prune Minister and Minister for General, Hon. C. E. Hamilton.— Agriculture, 


Rt. Hon. Sirjohn Savile Lumley, G.C.B. surer, lion. A. A. C. La Rivifere; Atiorney- 

JAFAN, Prune Minister and Minister for General, Hon. C. E. Hamilton. — Agriculture, 
Foreign Affairs, Count Ito Hirobumi.— Minis- Statistics, and Health, Hon. D. H. Harrison. 
ter ojliavy. Count Saigo Tsukumichi. —Minister MAURITIUS. Governor, Sir John Pope Hen 
of Army , Count Oyama Yuwao.— Minister for nessy, K.C.M.G.— Commander of the Forres, 
Home Affairs , Count Yamagata Antomo. — Major-General Hawley.— Colonial Secretary, 
Minis tet of Finance, Count Matsugata Masa- Ftancis Fleming, C.M.G. 

yoshi. — Minister of Justice, Count Yamada MEXICO. President, Gen. Porfirio Diaz. 
Akiyoski.— Mtuister of Agriculture and Com- Ministry: Foreign, Ignacio Mariscal.— Interior, 
move, Count Kuroda Kij’ctaka. — Mtntshr of Romero Rubio.— Justice, J, Baranda. — Public 
Post and Telegraph, Viscount Enomotto Buyo. Works, Geneial Pacheco. — War, J. Hinojosa.— 
— Minister of Education, Viscount Mori Arikata. Finance, M. Dublan.— Minister to England, 
-Minister in London, Viscount Kawa&e Masa- General F . Z. Mena {Legation, 33, Harrington 
taka, Cavendish Square, W .—Consul, Mr. Gardens, S.W.).— Secretaries, Don P. M. del 
Son ad a Kokichi, 84, Bishopsgate Street, E.C.— Campo, Don. M. Pacheco, and Don M. tie 
British Minister, Hon. Sir F. R. Plunkett, Lizardi. — Attache, Don Daniel Garcia.— Private 
K.C.M.G. Commercial Agent, Don. R. de Olano, 57, New 

KASHMIR. President, CiJ. Sir O. St. John, Btoad Street, E.C.— British Minister at Mexico, 
K.C.S.I., R.E. 1 Sir S. Stjohn, K.C.M.G. 

LADAKH. Joint Commissioners, Ney Elias, MONTENEGRO. Council of Stats: President, 
C.I.E. (on special duty); and Captain H. L. B. Pctrovitch-Nifcgoch.— Members, St. Radon- 
Ranisay, B.S.C. itch, J. Plamenatz, and G. Matanovitch. 

LIBERIA. President, His Excellency J. Ministry: Foreign Affairs, S. Radonitch.— 
Hilary W, R. Johnson. Cabinet: Secretary of Interior, B. Petrovitdi-Ni^goch. — War, J. 
State, Hon. E. J. Barclay.— Postmaster-General, Plamenatz.— Instruction, f. Paulovitch.— Direc- 
Hon. T. J, Wiles. —Ad to rney-Getieral, Hon. W. tor of the Finances, N. Matanovitch. —"British 
Davie.— Consul-General in London, Hon. E. B. Charge tTAffaires at Cetigne —Walter Baring. 
Gudgeon, 15, Abchurch Lane, E.C.— Consul, H. MOROCCO. Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Hay man.— Vice-Consul, John Neely.— Secretary Sid Iiaj Mohammed Torres.— British Minister 
of Le attorn, R, C. Saunders; offices, 15, Ab- at Tangier, and Consul-General for Morocco, 
cum*'11 Latte, E,C. W. Kirby Green, C.M.G. 

MADAGASCAR. Prime Minister and Prince MUSCAT. Political Agent, Lieut, -Cbl. 5 . B. 
Consort , Rainilaiarivony. — Consul, Samuel Miles, Bo.S.C. 

Procter, 5> East India Avenue, E.C.— French MYSORE. Resident and Chief Commissioner, 
Resident at Antananarivo, Le Myre de Viliers. Sir Charles E. Bernard, K.C.S.I. 

, — French Pice-Resident , Tama taw, - NATAL. Easoutive Council: Governor, His 

— British Consul at Tamatave, J. G. Haggard. Excellency Sir A. E- Havelock, K.C.M.G.— 
—British Vice-Consul at Antananarivo, w. C. Colonial Secretary, Hon. F. S. Haden,— Chief 
P'skfragiU. Justice, Hon. Sir Henry Connor. —Command- 

MADRAS. Governor, The Rt. Hon. Robert ant of -H.M. Forets, Hon. Col. Stabb.— 
bourke, Baron Connemara, G.C.l.E,—Members Colonial Treasurer, Hon, J. T* Polkinghorne. 
of Council of the Governor, Gen. Sir Charles —Attorney-General, Ho it* M. H, Gallwey, 


—British Consul at Tamatave, J. G. Haggard. Excellency Sir A. E- Havelock, K.C. 
—British Vice-Consul at Antananarivo, w. C. Colonial Secretary, Hon. F. S. Haden. 
P'ckfrsgill, Justice, Hon. Sir Hww-y Connor.— Com 
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C.M.GScr ret ajy for Native Affairs, Hon, 
fi. C. Shepstone.— Colonial Engineer, Hon, A, 
H. Hime, late Lieut.-Col. R.E., C.M.G.—Notni- 
ttaied by Governor from Legislative Council, 
Hon. B. \V. Gretnacre, M.L.C., and Hon. F. 
Lindsay, M.L.C. —Emigration and Harbour 
Hoard Agent in London, Waite?' Peaee, Esq., 

„ .Jonkhcer 

--- - tgne Office, J. 

Heemskerk, President of the Ministerial 
Council.—Justice, M. W. Baron dft Tour van 
Bellinchave.— Marine, F. C, Tromp . — War, 
General A- W. P. Weitiel.— . Finance, J. C. 
Bloem ,—( Waierstaat ) Commerce, and Industry, 
J. N. BUstert.— Colonies, J, P, Sprenger Van 
Eyk. —Minister in London, Count Van Bylandt, 
40, Giosvenor Gardens, S.W.— Consul-General, 
Jonkheer John W. May, K.N.L., 40, Finsbury 
Circus, E.C.— Consul. H. S. J. Maas, 40, Fins¬ 
bury Circus.— British Minister at The Hague, 
The Hon. Sir William Stuart, K.CJV 1 .G. 

NEW BRUN8WIGHi Lieutenant-Governor, 
Hon. Sir S. Leonard Tilley, K.C?M.G., C.B. 
Executive Council: Premier and Attorney- 
General, Hon. A. G. Blair. — Surveyor-General, 
Hon. J. Mitchell. — Solicitor-General, Hon. 

R. J. Ritchie.—Provincial Sccretaiy, Hon. D. 
McLellan. —Commissioner of Public Works, 
Hon. P. G. Ryan. — Without Office, Hons. G. S. 
Tu rner and A. Harrison. 

, NEWFOUNDLAND., Governor, Commander- 
nt-Chiefand Vice-Admiral, H. A. Blake, C.M.G. 
Executive Counoil: Premier, Hon. Sir Robert 
Thorburn, K, C.M.G. — Colonial Secretary, 
Maurice Fenelon. — Attorney-General, Hon. j. 

S. Winter, Q.C. —Without Office , A. F. Good- 
ridge : C. R. Ayi e. 

NEW GUINEA. British Commissioner, John 
Douglas, C.M.G. —Deputy Commissioner, Hugh 
Ronully, C.M.G. 

NEW SOUTH WAUES. Governor, Rt. Hon. 
Lord Carrington, P.C., G.C.M.G.— Lieutenant- 
Governor, Hon.Sir A. Stephen, C.R., K.C.M.G. 
Ministry : Premier and Colonial Secretary, Sir 
Henry Parkes, K.C.M.G. —Colonial Treasurer, 
Hon. J, Fitzgerald Burns. —Minister for Lands, 
Hon. Thos. Garrett. —Minister for Works, Hon. 
John Sutherland. — Attomey-Gyieral, Hon. 
Bernard Rlngrose Wise.— Minister of Public 
Instruction — Hon. J. Inglis. —Minister of Jus¬ 
tice, Hon. William Clarke. —Postmaster Gene- 
' ral, Hon. C, J. Roberts, C.M.G. —Secretary for 
Mines, Hon. Francis Abigail — Vice-President 
of the Executive Council, and Representative 
of the Government m the Legislative Council, 
Hon. Julian Emanuel Salomons, Q.C.— Agent- 
General, S11 Saul Samuel, K.C 7 M.G., C.B., 

5, Westminster Chambers, London, S.W.— Sec- 
re£on\S. Yardlev. 

NEW ZEALAND. Governor and Commander- 
m-Chtef,' Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. F. Drummond 
.Jervois, G.C.M.G. — Attorney-General, Hon. 
Sir Frederick Whitaker, K.C.M.G. — Pre¬ 
mier, Colonial Treasurer, Postmaster-General, 
Commissioner of Telegraphs, Minister of Ma¬ 
rine, and Commissioner of Stamps, Hon. 
H. A. Atkinson,— Minister for Public Works, 
and Native Minister, Hon. Edwin Mitchel- 
son. —Minister of Defence and Minister of 
Justice, Hon. Thomas Fergus.— Minister of 
Mines, Lands, and immigration, Hon. G. 
F. Richardson. — Colodfaf Secretary, Hon,*| 

T. W, Hislop.— MinistM of Education and 
Trade and Customs, Hon. George Fisher,— 
Minister without portfolio, Hon. E. C. J. 


Steven Agent-General, Sir F. Dillon Bell, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., 7, Westminster Chambers, 
S, W. — Secretary to' Agent General's Depart¬ 
ment, Walter KennaWay. , - 

NICARAGUA. Ministry: President, Don Eva- 
risto Cavaza.— Foreign Affairs, Don F. Caa- 
tellon.— Minister in London, Seftor Don Jose 
Pasos, Bristol Hotel, .-Consul-General in 
London, Fredk. S. Isaac, a*, Great Winchester 
Street, K.C.—British Consul at Grey town, Her¬ 
bert F. Bingham. 

N ORTH-WEST PROVINCES & OUDH (INDIA), 
Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Sir Auckland Col¬ 
vin, K.C.M.G., C.I.E,— Chief Secretary to 
Governor, J. R. Reid .—Secretary to Governor, 
Judicial, Forest, and Oudh Revenue Deposits, 
J. Woodburn.— Financial Department, R, Stnca- 
ton, M.A.— Public Works* Col, D. Ward, R.E. 
—Irrigation, Col. J. G. Forbes, R.E. 
NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES (CANADA). 

Lieutenant-Governor and Indian Commiss toner, 
Hon. E. Dewdney. Executive Counoil; Stipen¬ 
diary Magis/mtes, Lieut.-Col. Hugh Richardson: 
Lieut.-Col. J. x, MacLeod, C.M.G.; C. B. 
Rouleau; P. Breland; Lieut.-Col. A.G,Irvine; 
and Hayter Reed.— Assistant Indian Commis¬ 
sioner, Hon. H. Reed.—Also .thirteen elected 
members. 

NOVA SCOTIA. Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. 
M. H. Richey. Executive Council r Premier and 
Piovincial Secretary, Hon. W. S. Fielding.- 
AUomey-Gencral, Hon. J. VV, Lengley,— Com¬ 
missioner of Mines and Works, Hon. C. E. 
Church.— Without Office, Hons. T. Johnson, 
A. Macgillivtay, J.D. McLeod, and Dr McNeil. 

ONTARIO. Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Sir 
Alexander Campbell, K.C.M.G. Executive 
Council: Premier and Attorney-General, Hon. 
Oliver Mowat.— Minister of Education, Hon. 
G. W. Ross.— Commiss toner of Public Works, 
Hon. C. F. Fraser.— Commissioner of Crown 
Lands, Hon. T. B. Pagdee.— Provincial Secre¬ 
tary, Hon. A. S. Hardy. — Treasurer, Hon. 
A. M. Ross. 

ORANGE FREE STATE. President, Sir J. H. 
Brand, LL.D., G.C.M.G.— Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, P. J. Blignant.— Instruction— The Rev. 
J. Brebner, M.A.— Postmaster-General, A. 
Howard.— Treasurer-General,} 1 . J. R.de Villies. 
Consul-General, P. G. van der Byl, Belmont, 
Cannes, Franre. — Consul in Great Britain, 
Pliilip Thomas Bluth, D.L., F.S.A., 2, Sinclair 
Gardens, Kensin gton , W. 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE. Grand Vister, Kiamil 
Pasha.— President of the Council of State, 
Aarifi Pacha.— War, All Sa'ib Pasha.— Marine, 
Hassan Pasha. — Interior, Munir Pasha. — 
Justice, Djevdett Pasha.— Financc x Mahmoud 
Pasha. — Public Instruction, Mumf Pasha.— 
Commissioner of Woiks, Mazhar Pasha.— 
Commerce, Mines, Agricu'fture, Zihni Pasha.— 
Public Works, ZuhdiEffendi.— Foreign Affairs, 
Said Pasha. — Director of Telegraphs, Izzet 
Effendi. — Ambassador in London, Rustem 
Pasha, «i, Bryanston Square, W. — Consul- 
General, Emin Effendi, 7, Union Court, Old 
Broad Street, E.C.— Ambassador at Constanti¬ 
nople, Rt. Hon, Sir William A. White, 
G.C.M.G. C.B. 

PARAGUAY. President, Gen,* Escobar 
Ministry: Secretary for Interior, Col, Mesa.— 
Foreign, A. Caflete.— Finance , A. Cafiete.— 
Justice, M, A. Maciel.— War,’ Col. Duarte.— 
Consul-General in England, Christopher James, 
8, Great Winchester Street.— Consul in Man¬ 
chester, James Parlane.— Vice-Consul in Man• 
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chesier, A. Jung.—Cowsw/ in Gibraltar, John 
Gareee .—British Consul in Asuncion, Dr. W. 


War, Kamrwi Mjarza^ Naib-es- 


Stewart 

PERSIA. 

Soultaneh. — Foreign Affairs. .... 

Dooleh. — Justice, Azud-ul-Mmk. <— Customs, 
Finance, and Domains, All Aeger KhAn, Amin- 
I cs-Sultan.— Instruction, Mines, add Telegraphs, 
f Moukhbeised-Dowleh, Ali KLouH KhAn.-Pos*,/ 
and Private Secretary to the Shah, Amin-ed- 
Dowtotb Mirza All Kban.— Press, Mmhmx&A 
Hassan KMn, Ettmad-us-Saltaiieh.— ete>. 
General DjehangoirfChAn.—:E»twy m London, 
L Prince Malcom Khan, Nazim-ed-DoWleh, So, 
Holland Park, Kensington, W. — Secretaiy, 
Mikayl Khan.— British Envoy Extraordinary, 
minister Plenipotentiary, and Consul-General 
mt Teheran, Right H%n. Sir Henry Drummond 
wo&,, G.C.M.G., K.C.B.. —Secretary of Lega¬ 
tion, Arthur Nicholson, C.M.G. 

PERSIAN GULF. Political Resident, Col. E. 
C. Ross, C.S.I., Bo.S.C. Rajputana : Agent to 
Governor-General, Col. C. K. M. Walter, B.C.S. 
Turkish Arabia : Political Agent and Consul- 
General, Bagdad, Col. W.Tweedie, C.S.I., B.S.C. 
PERU. President, Gen. Caceres. Cabinet: 
fmister of Foreign Affairs, A. Elmore.— 
tin ister of Finance, A. Aspillaga.— Minister of 
Justice.— A. Garcia. — Minister of War and 
\lurine, E. Mujica .—President of Council and 
9 mm) Minister, Aurelio‘Denegn.— Minister in 
fLondon, Sc nor Carlos Candamo. —Consul, A. 
FR. Robertson, 9, New Broad Street.— Financial 
\Agent, J. A. Miro Quesada, 136, Westbourne 
■ Terrace, Vi .—British Minister at Lima , Col. 

. Sir Charles E. Mansfield, K.C.M.G. 

1 PORTUGAL. Premier and Minister of the 
.Interior, Senhor Luciano de Castro.— -Justice, 
iSenhor Beiruo. —- Public Walks, Senhor 
|Navarro.— Finance, Senhor Mariaijno de Car- 
[valho Marine, Senhor Henriquc de Macedo. 

| —Foreign Affairs, Senhftr Barros Gomes.— 

? War, Viscount San Januario .—Minister in 
Loudon, Miguel Martins d'Anlas, ia, Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, W .-Consul-General, 
A- F. Pinto-Basto, 3, Throgmorton Avenue, 
SI.C .—British Minister in Lisbon, Geo. Glynn 
fpetre Cl! 

» PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. Lieutenant- 
Governor, Hon. A. A, Macdonald. Executive 
Council. Premier and Attorney-General , lion. 
W. W. Sullivan.— •Provincial’&ecretary, Trea¬ 
surer, and Public Lands, HonrD. Ferguson.— 
Public Works; Hon. G. W. Bentley.— Without 
Office, Hons. J. O. Arsenault, J, Nicholson. 
jn. Lcfurgy, A. J, Macdonald, N. McLeod, and 
p. ProwSe. 

; PRUSSIA. President of the Prussian 
■Ministry, Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
JCommerce-and Trade, Primca von Bismarck.— 
f l r icc-Prestdmt of the Ministry, Minister of the 
Interior, etc., Von Puttkanier.— Minister of 
.Public Works, etc., Herr Maybach.— Minister 
/ Agriculture, Crown Lands, and Forests, etc., 
>r. Latins.-—Minister of Just tee, etc,, Dr. Fried- 
9 org. — Minister for the Interior , etc.. Von 
TJoetticner.— Minister 0/ Public, Worship and 
Education, etc., Von Gossler. — Minister of 
inance, ek-yDr. von Scholz.— Mmister of War, 
lr„ Li cut.^atett. Bronsart von SchellendTorf. 
pUNJAUB. Lieutenant Governor, J.B. Lyali. 
[Civil Department Secretary, C. M. Rivaz.— 
fubhc Works Secretary (General Branch), Col. 
E. Perkins, C.B., R.E.— Financial Comtnis- 
fo ner.Co i. E. G.Waee,B.S.C. 

, QUEBEC, Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Au -1 


gust® Rdal Angers. Executive Council: Premier, 
Hon. H. Merci or.—-Commissioner of Crown 
Lauds, Hon. Pierre Garneau.— Treasurer, Hon. 
Joseph JShehyn.—*MiMig(er ofAgriculture and 
PubiurfVorks. Hon. lames RPShanc.—So/i- 
ntpr-Gencml, Louis Dubamel.—Afinisfer* 

without Portfolios, Hon, J. J. Rosa and Hon. 
A. Turcolte. . , , 

QUEENSLAND. President, His Excellency 
Sir Anthony Musgrave, G.C.M.G. (Governor). 
— Premieff~Pice-President, Colonial Secretary, 
and Treasurer, Sir Samuel W. Griffith, 
K.C.M.G.— Postmaster-General, Hon. W. H. 
Wilson. — Sierelary for Public Works and 
Mines, Hon W. A. Hodgkinson ,—Secretary for 
Public Lands, Hon. Henry Jordan.— Attomqy- 
General, Hon. A. Rutledge.— Agent-General 
and Member of the Government, Sir Jas. F. 
Garrick, Q.C., K.C.M.G., C.M.G., 1/ West¬ 
minster Chambers, S. W. —Clerk of the Executive 
Council, Albert Victor Drury. —Private Secre¬ 
tary to Prender,}. W. Woolcock. 

ROHE (PAPAL), Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Rampolla del Tindaro,— Under Secretary, Mon¬ 
signor M. Mocenni. 

ROUHANXA. President of Council and 
Minister for the Interior —J. C. Bratiano. 
Foreign, M. Pherfckyde. — Instruction, B. 
Stourdza.— Justice, E. Statesco.— Agriculture, 
Domams.etc .—A. Stolojan.—Finance, C. Nacon. 
Public Works, General Radon-Mihal.— War 
Gen. Angelcsco.— Minister in London, Prince ’ 
Jon Ghica, 50, Grosvenor Gardens.— Consul- 
General w London, Waiter Cutbill, 37, Old 
Jewry, E.C .—British Minister at Bucharest, 
Sir brank Cavendish Lascelles, K.C.M.G. 

RUSSIA. Principal Ministers of Stats : Im¬ 
perial Household, Count Vorontzoff-Daschkoff. 
War, General Vannovski.— Marine, The Grand 
Duke Alexis Alexandrovitch.— Directing the 
Ministry of Marine, Vice-Admiral Schestakoif. 
Foreign Affairs, M. de Giers.— Interior, Count 
Tolstoy.— Public Instruction, M, Delianoff.— 
Finance, M. Vichnegradsky.— Domains, M. 
Ostrovsky.— Justice, M, Manasseme,— -Director 
of Ways and Com nunications, Aaroiral Pos- 
siott.—Comptroller of the Empire, M. Solska. 

— H.M. the Emperor’s Private Chanciry, M. 
Taneieff (L>i/ec 9 ing).—Director of the Emperor's 
Private Chancery for the Institutions of the 
Empress Marie, *M. Dournovo. — Governor- 
General of Warsaw —Gen. Guurko.— Governor- 
General of Finland—-Go n. Count Heyden.— 
Secretary of State for Finland, Baron Broun. 
Committee of Hiaistera : President, M. Bunge. 

— Membets, Grand Duke Constantin Nicolaie- 
vitch, Grand Duke Michael Nicolaievitch, Count 
Tolstoy, M. Delianow, Baron Nicolai, M. Abaza, 
M. Sdlsky, M. De Giers, M. Stolanovsky, 
Admiral Possiett, M. l’obdedonostzew, General 
Vannovsky, M. Ostrovsky, M. Frisclu Count 
Worontzow-Daschkow, Vice-Admiral Schesta- 
kow, M, Manasseine, M. Dournovo.— Ambas¬ 
sador in London —Mr. G. de Btaai, Chesham 
House, Chesham Place, S.W.— Consul-General, 
M. Alexandre de Volborth, 17, Great Win¬ 
chester Stieet, E.C. —British Ambassador, St. 
Petersburg .—Rt. Hon. Sir Robert B. D. Moricr. 
G.C.B y G 7 C.M.G* 

SALVADOR. President, General Fiancisco 
Menendez, Ministry Home and Education, 
Dv B. Estppinian.— Finance, War and Marine, 

E. Per ez.—Fapreign Affairs and Justice, Dr. 
M. Delgado.— Mmistei to England, Vacant.—■ 
Consul-General, Luis A. Campbell, 7, Jeffrey’s 
Square, E.C .—British Const!} at San Salvador, 
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John Moffat, —Miniater Resident and Consul -} of-Lands and Works, Hon. E. N..C. Braddon-— 


and Foreign, Von Fabrice, — Interior, Von 
Nessitx-Walluidtz. —Public Worship, I irk Von 
Garhor.—Minister ofJustice—Dr. Von Abeken. 


TRANSVAAL, President, S. J.Paul KrOger. 
Vice-President, 0 . J. SmiC — President >0} 

S 'sfative. Council {ValksnemdX,}. J, Hoffman. 
eretaty of Stater-j: v. Eaoara Bok.— 


Gerber.—AfwiwUar of Justice—Dr. Von Abeken. Legislative CounciliVolksn^ad), l. J, • 
—Finance, Von KOnaertz. — British Charge —Secretary of State—ji V. Eauart! 
d'Affaires, Dresden, George Stvochey. British Resident, George Hudson* * 

BAKE COBURG AND GOTHA. Bri^ph Charge TRIPOLI Ahme- 

dAffaires, Ralph Mil bank e. o Pasha. —British Consul-General, Frai 

SERVIA. Premier and Minister of War, Hhy.— VmAJxmsul, Alfred Dickson, 


SEE VIA. Premier and Minister of War, 

,k£o 1 . S.Grouhch .—Minister for Foreign Affairs, 

Col. D. Franassovitch, — Minister of Public | Attour, 
Works, P. Vdimirovitch .—Minister of Interior, sicault. 


IMFOU. Got/ernor-.General, Ahmed Rassira 
Pasha .—British Consul-General, Frank R, D, 

TUNIS. pnme Minister, Sim ei Axis Bon 
Attour .—French Governing Resident—fit. Mas- 
Sicault,— Secretary-General to Tunisian Govern- 


S."'Milosavljevitch .—Minister of Finance, Dr. went, M. RegnauLt.— Finance, Depienne.— 
M. Vouitch ,—Minister of Commerce, Steva Public Works,, Michaud .—British Consul at 
Popovitch .—Minister of justice, Gershitch.— Tunis, T. B. Sandwith, CSB. 

Minister of Education and Public Worship TURKEY." See Ottoman Empire, 

{ad interim ), M. ChrisiiUA.-Envoy Extra- VETTED STATES OP AMERICA. President 


State, O. R. Themptander .—Foreign Affairs, 
Count A. C. A. L EhrensvSrd.* Councillors 
of State: Dr. J. H. Love%— Justice—Dr. N. 
H. Vult de Steyerp.— Marine, Baron C. G. von 
Otter.— Ecclesiastical, Dr. C, G. Hammarskjold. 


—British M in is ter at Stockholm, EdwinCorbett. 
SWITZEKLAND, The chief executive 


“ Cabinet Mere. The President and Vice- Hon. Alfred Deakin.— Attorney-General, Hon. 
• President of, the Council hold office for one year Henry Wrixon .—Minister of Lands and Agri- 
President for 1888, W. F. Hertenstein.— Vice- .culture, Hon. John Dove.—Minister of Public 


President 1 for 1888, B. Hammer. The other Ins 
members ot ,the Federal Council areCharles sjoi 
*»" 'twrii < £i» ile Welti, Louis Ruchonnet, A. Cot 
A-*r fn “^V'.Droz .—Agent and Consul-General W. 
t Native * -/UTienry Vernet, Esq., as, Old Broad He 
v—Mmisted ' British Minister at Berne, Sir Sir 
tue. Hon. jdame, K.C.M.G., C.B. • Ger 

It™.* Lanas, v Governor, Sir Robert Hamil- out 
Richardson. "rlVywfrr and Chief Secretary, Gre 
W. lhj^V.-Mi%,-Ationtsv - General, A. 1 . SV 

1 an 


imer. me otner instruction, tion. Charles Pearson,— Lommts- 
ncil areCharles sioner of Public Works, Hon. John Ninttno.— 
is Ruchonnet, A. Commissioner of Trade and Customs, Hon. 
srf Consul-General W. F. Walker .—Minister of 1 ms tice, Hot), 
■sq.i as, Old Broad Henry CUthbert .—Minister of'-W'.fenoe, Hop. 


ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in of the United States and of the Cabinet, Grover 
London, M. Yebhrcm GrouRch, n, Weymouth Cleveland.— Vice-President, John J. Ingalls,— 
Street, Portland Place, W .—Secretary to Leva- Secretary Of State, Thomas F. Bayard.— Seere- 


lit ffvjujum.it PPAWtewt, IUIX.U J. —- 

Street. Portland Place, W .—Secretary to Lega- Secretary Of State, Thomas F. Bayard.— Secre¬ 
tion, Alex. Z. Yovitchich, 37j Adolphus Road, taryof Treasury, Charles S. Fairchild.—War, 
Finsbury Park, N.— Consul-General in London, William C. Endicott.— Navy, William C' 
Mr. H. W, Christmas, Solicitor, 76, Cannon ^Whitney!— Postmaster-General, Don M. DickiQ 
Street, E.C .— Consuls: Manchester, Mr. J. son.— Interior, William F. Vilas.— Attorney- 
Lichen ; Liverpool, Chevalier de Stoers ; General , Augustus H, Garland.' (The above 
Bradford, Mr. John Darlington .—British Repre- form the Cabinet.)— Solicitor-General, John 
sentative, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Goode .—Commissioner of Agriculture, Norman 


Plenipotentiary at B^lgrada^ Mr. George Hugh J. Col man.— President of Board of Health, 
Wynahtun, C.B. _ _ James L. Cabell, M.D .—Minister in London, 

SPA rtf. Prime Minister and President of Edward J. Phelps, 31, Lowndes Square, S.W. 
the Council, Don Praxedes Mateo Sagasta.— — Secretaries, Henry. White and Charles j. 
Foreign Affairs, Don Segismundo Moret.— Phelps. — Consul-General to Great Britain 
Justice, Don Manuel Alonso Martinez.— War, and Ireland, Thomas M. Waller, n, St. 
General Cassola.— Marine, Don Rafael Rodri- Helen’s Place, Bisliopsgate Street, E.C.-Vhe- 
guez de Arias,— Finance, Don Joaquin Lopez Consul-General, Martm B. Waller .—Deputy 
Puigcerver.— Trade, Agriculture, and Public Consuls, Gen. Edmund J. Moffat and Francis 
Works, Don Carlos Navarro y Rodrigo.— W Frigout ,—British Minister at Washington, 
ColOnieSf Don Victor Balaguer.— Interior, Don Hon. Sir Lionel Sackville West, K.C.M.G. 

Jose Luis Albsreda .—Minister in London, H. URUGUAY, President, General Tajes.— 
E. Don Cipriano del Mazo, 4.6, Portland Place, Interior, Dr. Julio’Herrera y Obes .—Foreign 
W.— Consul-General^ Don Urbano Montejo, Affairs— Dr. Ildefonso Garcia Lagos.— Finance, 
at, Billiter Street, E.C. — British Minister at Don A. M. Marquez .—Public Instruction, Don 
M adrid , Sir Francis C. Ford, G.C.M.G., C.B. Duvimioso Terra.— lV&r and Marine, Col. 

SWEDEN. Council of State: Minister of Pedro de Leon .—Minister and Consul-General 


>reign Affairs, in London, Dr. Alberto Nin, 35, New Broad 
:-d.» Councillors Street, E.C .—British Minister at Monte Video, 
usticc —Dr. N. W. G. Pal grave. 


, VENEZUELA. Ministry: Interior and Justice, 
Gonzalez Guinatt?— Foreign, Dr. D. B. Urbaneia. 

MS _f? C_r>•_. 


-j. E. C.Richert.— War, Major-General G. O. —War and Marine, F. Carabaiio. —Finance, 

Peyron .—Interior, J. E. von Kruuenstjerna.— Rojas Paul,—Public Works, J. C. 4 * Ckstro.— 
Finance, Baron C. J. A. Tamm .—Minister in Instruction,$.M.M&mnaz.—CoHsulin'London, 
London , Count Charles E, Piper, 47, Charles Nathaniel G, Burch, 4, Tokenhouse Bdgs., E.C. 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.—Consul-Gen., Carl VICTORIA. Governor, Sir JHenry Brougham 
Jublin-Dannfeldt, 24, Great Winchester St., E.C. Loch, G.CM..G., K.C.B.— Lieutenant-Governor, 


iv,v«D,— ,r**~\FuvprnxdJ y 

Sir william Foster Stawell, K.C.M.G.— Premier, 
Treasurer, Commissioner iff Railways and 
Minister of Mines, Hon. Duncan Gillies.— 
Chief Secretary and Minister of Water Supply, 
Hon. Alfred Deakin.— Attorney-General, Hon. 


Henry CUthbert.— Munster 0/ fence, Hon. 
Sir Janie* , Lorimer; —Postmaster 

General, Hon.Jf. T. Derbam, K.C.M.G.— With¬ 
out Office, Hon. J. Beli.—Agent-General, Sir 
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ritishCottsul, £, H. Hewett; C.M.G. Cams* 


Briti&k Consul, £. H. Hevvett, C.M.G. Cams* 
noons- AX0 Bights op BmmiM Aim Biapra : 
British Consul, H. H. Johnston. MozAKprQtnc: 
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GetraoU? Govrenordn-Chief met Consul for. 
LibMfrt Sir 

Seeretmy stud Treasurer, T. R. .CWffith.-*-G&«y r 
7us Advocate, 

W&RTIllfHEllCh’ 'i^residint qf Ministry, Dr. 
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Von Faber.- Sritish Minister, Stuttgart —Sir 
lienry Ffcge T. Barron, Bart., C.M.G. 

ZANZIBAR. British Political Agent and 
Consul-General, Col. C. B, Euan-Smith. 

Dipsomania (thirst madness) is a form of 
insanity, causing a morbid craving for stimu¬ 
lants. It may be produced by previous habits of 
intemperance, but is seldom the result of this 
clone, being often *of hereditary origin, or in 
consequence of sunstroke, or from injury to or 
structural disease of the brain. Dipsomania 
differs, from habitual drunkenness in the at¬ 
tacks or periods of craving having intervals of 
remission, duitng which its victim may seem 
to completely lose his morbid desire and ex¬ 
press himself confident to withstand tempta¬ 
tion. Repeated attacks, however, produce 
peimanent degradation of all moral sense, and 
not unfrequently lead to a state of dementia. 
The only treatment likely to produce any good 
result ispiolonged residence in some institution 
where total abstinence is enforced, tonic treat¬ 
ment and healthful occupation provided. Such 
homes are now established (licensed under the 
Habitual Drunkards Act, ‘ 79 , introduced by Mr. 
Palrymple), where, with She patient’s own con¬ 
sent, he can be treated; the morbid tendency 
lis seldom, however, permanently eradicated. 

Director of Public Prosecutions. An 

Act of 1879 provides for the appointment by 
she Secretary of State for Home Affairs of an 
officer with the above title and a salary not 
exceeding £2,000 a year. Six paid assistant 
directors may also be appointed, who may not 
hold their office for more than seven years, but 
are eligible for reappointment The Di rectal 
must-be a barrister or solicitor of ten, and an 
Assistant must be a barrister or solicitor of 

( even years’ standing. It is the duty of the 
hrector, under the superintendence of the 
Utorney-GeaeroJ, to institute or carry on such 
riminalproceedings,and to give such advice and 


Assistance to, all officials concerned* in the ad- 
fninistratibn of the criminal law, as may be. pre¬ 
scribed by the regulations made under the Act 
or by special instructions from the Attorney- 
General. See ed. '87. 

Disbarring. The expulsion of a barrister 
from his Inn of Court (f .0.). The Inns of Court 
were established at\d ore continued by volun- 


fr muif^kfcome amemblr of some Inn of 
#>urt, and can practise only so long ah he 
tgfittnuee a member. "The governing body 
9 each fan, the Bench, has jurisdiction to 
fiupel * member for misconduct, and so to 
prevent him from any longer practising; and 
thus he is disbarred’ If he is a bencher as 


well as a barrister, he is, on expulsion, both 
diebenched and disbarred. The Beach of an 
Ifcn of Court is is no way restrained la the 
exercise of this jurisdiemra, eifceptiby the dis¬ 
barred person Alright of appeal to the jndgea. 

„ While thrt State- does 

not'.concern itself about the c -laira of other 
religious bodies, the Churches of f f ^and and 
Scotland are national church estai>; ihments; 
and disestablu||ment means the placing of 
them on enocuy the same footing, as regards 
the laws and government of the country, as 
those other belies. The Protestant Episcopal, 
Church in Ireland was established at one 
period, but was disestablished by ah Act of 
Parliament passed in 1869. The advocates "of 
disestablishment object to church establish¬ 
ments Because (?) the national legislature, 
which represents everybody, ought not to 
confer privileges on particular religious bodies, 
and thereby to create religious inequality; (a) 
because Paniament is an unfit body to deal 
with the affairs of churches, and cannot do so 
compatibly with its other duties; (3) because 
established churches being necessarily subject 
to' state-control, cannot possess the liberty 
required to adapt their operations to changing 
circumstances ; (4) because establishments ob¬ 
struct political and social reforms, Waste much 
national property by applying it in an in¬ 
effectual way, and also # injure religion by 
associating it with injustice, and occasioning 
discontent and division. It is specially objected 
to the establishment of the Church of Scotland 
that its adherents probably do not embrace 
more than about one-third of the population. 
The disestablishment of the Church otEngland 
in Wales^is demanded on the ground that it is 
the church of probably only one-sixth of the 
\Alelsh people; and at the general election of 
1886 every Liberal member returned declared in 
favour of disestablishment. It is further alleged 
that the steps already taken towards religious 
equality ana disestablishment—such as Catholic 
emancipation, the admission of Jews to Parlia¬ 
ment, the abolition of compulsory church rates, 
the admission of Dissenters to the national 
universities, and the legalisation of Noncon¬ 
formist burial services in churchyards—have 
all had a distinctly beneficial effect; and that 
as Parliament has thrown the established 
churches more and more on their own re¬ 
sources their activity and usefulness have 
greatly increased. On the other hand, those 
who object to disestablishment, while they 
acknowledge that it would be objectionable to 
set up establishments now for the first time, 
assert that the amount of good which they 
effect justifies their continued existence; that 
disestablishment would be very difficult, and 
would be injurious to the State; while dis- 
endowment, which, it is admitted, must accom¬ 
pany disestablishment, would seriously.cripple 
the resources of the churches. With regard - 
to disendowment, it should be stated that 
the advocates of disestablishment' propose to 
scrupulously respect all existing life interests, 
and also to leave the disestablished*churches 
in possession of the buildings and‘endow¬ 
ments which have been the result of their 
own liberality during the last sixty years. 
The organisation which is most closely 
identified with the disestablishment move¬ 
ment is popularly known as " The Liberation 
Society, its full title beidg The Society for 
the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage 
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and Control. It was founded in the year 1844,, mention of his name by the admiral or senior 
under the title of The British Anti-State naval officer commanding a squadron or de- 
flhurph Association, that title having |>et*i tached naval force,- or by the comtnander-m- 
changed in 1853. Its chief office and depfit for chief of the forces in the field, in despatches 
publications is a, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, for meritorious or distinguished service inthe 
Beoretarias, Mr. John Fisher and Mr, Sydney field or before the enemy. Foreign officers 
Robjohns. On the other side The Ohurcn who have been associated ut naval and military 
Defrooe Institution is organised for defence of operations with our forces are eligible to be 
the Qiurch (see Church or England). Con- honorary members 1 and the Order wanks next 
suit (pro) J, G. Rogers' “ Disestablishment ”; to the Order of the Indian Empire, The badge, 
(tontra) Lord Sclborne '“The Cgse Against which consists of a gold cross, enamelled white, 
Disestablishment.” edged gold, having on one side thereof in"the 

A Dissipation Of Energy. See Energy, centre, within a wreath of laurel enamelled 
Dissolution* See Parliament. green, the Imperial Crown in gold upon a red 

Distilling Industry of the United King- enamelled ground, and on the reverse, within a 
dom. The number t>t distilleries in operation similar wreath and on a similar red ground, the 
during the year ending Sept. 30th, ’86 (latest Imperial and Royal cypher V.R.I., ,is to be 
returns) were 11 in England, 128 in Scotland, suspended from the left bf east by a red riband 
and a8 in Ireland, being an increase oi one in edged blue of one inch in width. > 

each country compared with the like period of Distress Signalling Rocket, New, patented 
the previous year. The number of proof gallons by Messrs. Hargraves, is designed chiefly for 
of spirits distilled for the year ending the 81 st of signalling at sea, although it may be adapted 
March, ’ 87 , was 37,666.818, of which 9,635,794 to other purposes. It has been officially re- 
were produced id England, 17,404,442 in Scot- commended for the use of Jhe Royal Irish Coa- 
land, and 10,626,582 in Ireland. The whole stabulary. It is in shape like a cartridge, and 
quantity distilled is about a million and a is fired from a gun-mctal cylinder by central 
quarter gallons less than during the year percussion. At a recent trial the rocket ex¬ 
terminating March '86. The estimated quan- ploded at a height of 1,200 ft., and it can show 
titles of the principal materials used include clusters of red or green stars ^cording to the 
819,290 quarters of malt, 988,453 quarters of signal required, the former signifying the 
unmalted grain, 168,074 cwt. of molasses, 10,971 “ port" and the latter the “ starboard’’ side of 
cwt. of rice, and 12,355 cwt. of sugar. The use a ship. This new naval signal may be used 
of rice and molasses has decreased, but sugar with perfect safety, and doubtless will before 
has been more used. The number of proof gallons long come into general use. 
of British and Irish spirits in bonded warehouses Diu. A Portuguese seaport and island, off 
on the 31st March last was—English, 8,234,883 ; coast of Kattywar, India, See Colonies of 
Scotch, 40,488,957 ; jpnd Irish, 23,269,912 ; total, European Powers. ” 

71,993,752. For the year ended onwhis last* Divisions. At the conclusion of a debate in 
mentioned date the number of detections made the House of Commons the Speaker puts the 
by the Excise authorities in connection with question, and calls upon as many as are of that 
illicit distillation were g in England, 17 in Boot- opinion to say “ Aye,” the contrary “ No,” and 
land, and 1,186 in Ireland. The Inland Revenue declares whether in lus opinion the “ Ayes” or 
Commissioners attribute this great number of the “Noes” have it. Unless his opinion be 
cases in Ireland partly to its unsettled con- acquiesced in by the minority, the question is 
dition, and partly to the very low prices of determined by a division. The Speaker calls 
grain and the impecuniosity of the small upon strangers to withdrawn and the Clerk turns 
farmers and labourers therein. These com- a two-minute sand-glass. When this has run out 
bined causes, it is thought, have induced the and the strangers below the bar have retired,the 
inhabitants to incur the risk ofVnaking poteen, doois are locked and the question again wit in 
It Is believed that the lawful drinking of the same form ; the Speaker directs the “Ayes” 
spirits in Ireland has not thus been interfered to go into the right lobby and the “ Noes ,r into 
with, as it is the only part of the United Kingdom the left lobby, a/d appoints two tellers for each j 
wherein an inoreaae in duty-paid spirits is party. In a great party division the telleos are *■ 
shown during the past financial year. usually the whips on either side. Should there 

distinguished Service Order- Her Majesty not be two tellers the Speaker declares the re- 
havmg taken into consideration that the means solution of the House; and when the minority 
of adequately rewarding the distinguished appears to be small he may call upon the mem- 
services of officers in the'naval and military bers challenging the division to rise in their 
services who had heen honourably mentioned p aces, and if they be less than twenty in a 
in despatches were limited, instituted and House of forty mertibe - s or upwards he may 
created for the purpose of rewarding individual forthwithdeclarethedetertninationoftheHaiise, 
instances of meritorious and distinguished Every member in returning from either lobby 
service in war a new.navaland military Order of is counted by the tellers, and his name is re- 
distinction. The statutes of the Order, which corded by the division clerks on a large printed 
are dated Ralmoral, September 6th, but which sheet of names. If a member go into the wrong 
weft not issued from the War Office until lobby he is not permitted to correct his erroi. 
November 6th, provide that no person shall be No member may speak after the question has 
eligible for the distinction who does not hold, been put except upon a point of order which 
‘. at toe time of his nomination, a commission in may arise, and then be must, while speaking, 
the navy, in ttye land forces, or marines, or the remain sitting and covered. Divisions in eom- 
lndian or Colonial naval or military forces, or a mittee are taken in the same mariner astin the 
Commission in one of the departments of the House itself. The two sides in a Lords division 
army or navy the holder of which is entitled to are termed “ Contents " and “Not-Oont<a*s.” 
honorary or relative navy or army rank; nor Divorce, Previous to the year 1857 anmatri- 
shali any person be nominated unless his ser- monial suits came before the ecclesiastical 
vices shall have been marked by the especial courts. But a divorce could only be obtained 
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by means of a private Act of Parliament, the 
expense and trouble of obtaining which made 
divorce a privilege of the opulent, By the Act 
20 and at ViCt., c. 85, there was established a 
civil court, entitled the Court for Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes, since absorbed into the 
Probate, DivorCe. and Admiralty Division of 
the High Court of Justice. The Act provides 
that a petition Jar dtosolutioriofmamage may 
be lawfully presented to this court by the, 
husband oh the grpUnd that his wife has been 
guilty of adultery f by the wife on the ground 
that her husband has been guilty of incestuous 
adultery, bigamy with adultery, rape, unnatural 
crime: or oi adultery coupled either with such 
cruelty as would by itself entitle her to a judicial 
separation, or with desertion for two years or 
Upwards. If the husb&nd be petitioner he roust, 
unless specially excused by the court from so 
doing,,make the alleged adulterer a co-respond¬ 
ent. The petitioner, whether husband or wife, 
must prove that there has been no collusion on 
his or her part. The husband may. in a peti¬ 
tion for dissolution of marriage, claim damages 
irom the adulterer ; and the court has power 
! direct in what manner the damages given 
should be applied. It may also order the 
adulterer to pay the costs of the proceedings, 
in whole or i%part. The court may order the 
husband to provide for the wife by securing 
to her either a gross sum or., an annual allow¬ 
ance, or monthly or weekly payments, and 
may make his doing so a condition of its decree. 
It may also make such orders with respect to 
the custody of the children of the dissolved 
marriage, and with reference to any property 
secured by settlements made before or after 
such marriage, as it may think proper. A 
decree for a divorce is always in the first in¬ 
stance a decree nisi (y.«c), and cannot be made 
absolute until three months have elapsed from 
the time of pronouncing fr. During this period 
any person is at liberty in the proper manner 
to show cause why it should not be made 
absolute, or to give information to the Queen’s 
Proctor of any fact material to the case. The 
Queen - s Proctor thus informed, and having 
reason to suspect that the parties to the suit 
hav^obeen acting in collusion, may, under the 
direction of the Attorney-General, and by leave 
of the court, intervene iii the suit. The parties 
or either of them, may insist on having the 
contested matters of fact trier?by a jury. The 
damages to be obtained by a husband must 
always be assessed by a jury. Consult “Law 
Practice and Procedure ui Divorce in Matri¬ 
monial Cases,” by W. J. Dixon: and “Epitome 
of Probate and Divprce,” by J. G. Harrison. 

Dobrudscha. A slice of f urkey, at the mouth 
of the Danube, which was bestowed in 1878 by 
Russia upon Roumania as a set-off for the 
Bessarabian district on the opposite side of 
the river, wrested by the Czar from that king¬ 
dom. The country is flat and marshy, and its 
acquisition implied a loss rather than a gain, 

Dobson, William Charles, R.A., b. 1817, 
evinced an early taste for art, and, alter study¬ 
ing at the British Museum, bedfcme a student 
of the,Royal Academy in 1836. He was ap¬ 
pointed headmaster 01 the Government School 
of Design at Birmingham (1843), where he 
taught pattern-drawing and flower-painting. 
He resigned this office (1645Vand, subsequent¬ 
ly, proceeded to Italy and Germany, studying 
art in (both countries. Elected A.K.A. (i860), 
R.A. (1673). He is, also a member of the 


Society of Painters to Water Colours. Many 
of Mr.-Dobson's pictures have been engraved. 

Aam In the German Amur have been intro* 
dueedto assist patrols to reconnoitring- Every 

company of chasseurs and other light infantry 
keeps a few ctogs (chiefly shepherd dogs), who 
are attached to one sergeant, by whom they 
are trained, and whom they consider as Weir 
master. From the outposts they are scot 
with the patrolling or reconnoitring soldiers, 
who, after .laying made their observations, jet 
these dowta and slip them into a little bag, 
which is fastened around the dog’s neck,,* 
and send the dog back to their master. The 
animals ate also to be used for finding wounded 
soldiers, like the St, Bernard dogs. Experi¬ 
ments have been made with French poodles 
and other kinds, but the shepherd dog has 
proved to be the best adapted for the purpose. 

Dpll Mission. Holds fortnightly meetings 
during the winter, when dolls are carefully 
dressed, and*distributed amongst the hospitals 
for children about June, as most of the toys 
sent at Christmas are by that time lost or 
broken. Garments are also made and given to 
the poor. The work is capable of great ex¬ 
tension among the upper and middle classes, 
and especially in connection with well-to-do 
'Sunday schools, where the existing - organisa¬ 
tion is really all that is required. The dolls 
are bought at wholesale prices; the materials 
are usually given. See,, Mr. J. A. Stanley 
Adam, 47, Queen’s Road, Highbury, London, N. 
An exhibition of toys is also held annually for.* * 
similarly excellent purpose under the awspices 
of Mr. Labouohere, M.P. 

Dominica. Ail island ia the West Indies 
forming a Presidency of the British colony of 
the Leeward Islands. Area 375 sq. m., pop. 
38,3X1- Capital, Roseau; second town St. 
Joseph. —The island is mountainous, rising to 
6,000 feet. Less *than one-third is under, 
cultivation, the rest being clothed with fine 
forest. Poultry and game abound, and the 
fisheries art^productive. Sulphur is thrown out 
of souffri&re* a kind of volcano. Soil rich and 
fertile. Sugar, cacao, lime-juice, coffee, fruits, 
and spices, are the chief productions. A few 
aborigines (CsS'ibs) still exist here. There 
was a volcanic eruption in 1880.—A President 
and Local Council administer internal affairs, 
subject to the Federal Government. For 
statistics see British Empire, etc.' (table). 
Crown lands, uncleared, are purchasable at 
£1 per acre.—The island was taken from the 
French in 1756, and confirmed to Great Britain 
in 1763. There were French invasions subse¬ 
quently. 

Dominican Republic. See Hayti; and for 
Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Donaldson, James, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
b. at Aberdeen 1831. Educated at the Grammar 
School and Mareschal College and University, 
Aberdeen at New Coll., London, and Berlin 
Univ. Appointed Greek Tutor in Edit). Univ. 
’53, Classical Master in the High School of IJdfo. 
’56, Rector of the same ’6$, Professor of Humanity 
in Aberdeen Univ. ’81, and Principal of 8t- An- ' 
draw’s Univ. ’86. Edited for some years toe /' 
Museum, fir English Journal of Education ; 
and has contributed to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
ntoa and the Cyclopaedia of Education, and the 
leading .periodicals. He to the author of “ Lyra 
Grseca,” “ Specimen sof the Greek Lyric Poets,” 
“Critical History of Christian Literature and 
Doctrine from the Death of the Apostles to 
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the Nicene Council*’ <'64-66), “Lectures on the 
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Bowden, I dward, LLD.j b. in Cork 184?. 
Educated at Queen’s Coll-, Cprk, and Tiin. 
Coll,, Dublin, where he gained the Vice- 
Chancellor's prizes for English Verse and 
Prose. In '63, heobtained the Senior Moderator- 
ship in Logic and Ethics. He became (’67,) > a 
candidate for the Erasmus Smith's Professor¬ 
ship of Oratory in Dublin Unit)?, which he 
obtained by examination* being afterwards 
appointed Professor of English Literature. 
Prof. D. has contributed severaParticles to the 
leading pei iodicals, and is also the author of 
“Shakespeare Primer,’’ “ Poems,” “Shake-’ 
epcaie: a Study of h{s Mind and Art”; 
“ Southey’s Correspondence with Caroline, 
Bowles ”; a Life of Southey for the series 1 
entitled “ English Men of Letters ”; editions of 
“The Passionate Pilgrim” and 9 hakespeare’B 
“ Sonnets," and a “ Life • of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley.” Prof. D. has written the introduction 
to the “ International Shakespeare,” a superb 
edition of the,great dramatist’s works now (Jan. 
’ 88 ) being issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Dowell, Admiral Sit William Montague, 
K.C.B., b. i8»s. Entered the navy (1839). Pre-. 
sent at the bombardment and capture of Amoy 
(1843). Served in the Black Sea, in the Crimean 
War, as lieutenant of the Agamemnon, and for 
bis services with the naval brigade before 
Sebastopol, vtg.s promoted to the rank of 
Cotnirrpider. Commander in the naval brigade 
(1857) at the capture of Canton. Aide-de-camp 
to Her Majesty (1870-75). Second in command 
of the Channel Squadron, 1877-78 and 1882-83. 
Appointed (1884) Commander-in-Chief of the 
China Station. 

DOWD Grade Question, The. See Baptists. 
Downton College of Agriculture. See 

Agricultural Colleges, 

Drama, The. ’ 87 . A dramatic year that 
included among its leading incidents the .de¬ 
parture of Mr. Henry Irving and the Lyoeum 
company upon an American tour was not at all 
likely in these days to be satisiactory from the 
literary aspect. The process of preparation, 
accompanied by the anxiety of the playgoing 
public to see the most popular actor of his time 
■in a few of his spaMSte approved assumptions, 
was altogether apnppi able to novelty at the 
only Meti opolitam-l Jibbt re at which the poetic 
drama is assidu^Jliy cultivated. The same 
stagnation in thisuepartjnent ot the dramatic 
art prevailed in ’ 86 , but this was due to the 
enormous success of “Faust.” It was with 
Mr. Wills’ version of the first part of Goethe’s 
tragic poem that Mr. Irving left England in the 
late autumn for a third professional visit to 
America, carrying with him all the scenery 
and other effects of that magnificent stage pro¬ 
duction. A few other plays—“ The Merchant 
of Venice ” and "Olivia,” for example—were on 
the list, but the arrangements for the tour 
were virtually made lor the introduction of the 
Lyceum “Faust,” which in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and elsewhere, has been received with 
quite as much enthusiasm as in London and the 
few provincial cities thrqsgh which «Mi. Irving 
-made a brief triumphal progress between his 
farewell fo the Metropolis in July and Sis 
embarkation at Liverpool in October. In the 
spring, although “ Taust ” was still drawing 
towaed houses, Mr. Irving revived for a few 


nights each the plays he intended to produce 
on the (Other side of the Atlantic ) and amid the 
many -calls upon bus attention found time to 
place upon his stage, in as sumptuousa manner 


for the benefit of j>r,. Westland Marc toi 
expenses of which w$iS entirely borne b 
manager* This revival of >frgrmr ,, 1 
icould only be played on this Single oca 
was really- the great event of the dnunatto 
and its success, both in the financial and at 


sty which 


a refined poetic fancy by Mr. A. C. Calmour, 
called # Tho Amber Sean,” understood to be 
written expressly for Miss Ellen Teay, and in 
which that distinguished actress- found a port 
in every way adapted to evoke her most at- 
tractive histrionic gifts. This really pretty, 
though slightly constructed, three-act * play, 
could only be performed once, at a -matinee. 
On Mr. Irving’s departure the theatre was at 
once occupied oy Madams Borah Bernhardt, who 
played several of her odebrated parts—one of 
them, and that perhaps best known in Eng¬ 
land, Adrienne Leoouvreur, for the last time, so 
it was rumoured. In September came Miss 
Mary Anderson—now as great a favourite in 
England as in America—with 9 grand revival 
of “The Winter's Tale,” a Shakes pjsri an play 
hitherto regarded as somewhat unfortunate for 
managers. By taking the two parts of Bermione 
and Perdita, mother and daughter, Miss Ander¬ 
son broke the spell of ill luck, arid procured 


English stage for very many years. From the 
Lyceum the thoughts of tlie intellectual play- 
goer turn towards the St. James’s Theatre, so 
admirably conducted by Messrs, Hare and' 
Kendal. Unfortunately the performances that 
have been so much appreciated by lovers of 
the higher-class drama will probably, after the 
present season, be suspended, in consequence 
of the termination of the lease now held and 
the intention of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal to visit 
America. These able and esteemed artists, a 
month after playing before the Queen by*com- 
mand at Osborne—an honournot bestowed upon 
the theatrical profession for some years—re¬ 
vived Mr. Ton# Taylor's drama “ Lady ,plaa- 
oarty,” which, with the finished acting and 
excellent mounting it received, ran until th& 
close of the season, and was restored to the 
bill as a prelude to the “farewell aeries” of 
plays that had been particularly successful 
uuaer the present management. At the Hay- 
market Messrs. Russell and Bashfordproduced 
the first new play of me year in Mr. Henry 
Arthur Jones’s comedy, “Hard Hit,” which, 
despite its strong cast, did not take any very 
firm hold of the public. Later in the year 
they transferred the house to Mr, Beerbohm 
Tree, who commenced his occupancy with 
“.She Red Lamp:” a drama of modern Russian 
life, with which he had previously made an 
agreeable experiment at the Comedy Theatre, 
and a new one-act piece entitled “ The Ballad- 
Monger.” It is lather .curious that for three 
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In '86 it was the ill-dated “Nadjeada,” in ‘87 
it was “Hard Hit," .arid in ’88 <jj#un s) ft 
was “ Partner*,” by Mr, Robert Buchanan. At 




the Adelphi the enormously popular drama at the Globe, “The Shadows of a Great City" 
“The Harbour Lights" burned ;<;i liantly until tea American piece) at the Princess’s, rite 
the middle of the year, when a capital snhsti- irntpa “Pleasure” at Drury Lane, the burlesque 
tute was found* in “ The Brito «f awlanwre,” ‘Tta* E a t a m- a l da ” (c-x iy.. withdrawn' Iran the 
by Messrs. Pettitt and Gnrndy. *. The last- evening. bill at Chri«to»s_ fo -foahe roam for 
named author has. also -e-r.ved twIHh Jkrcical “ Ricbar i Hoary’s *'' mHadnwnfttic . burlesque 
comedy with “the said to “Fraakwrieia") at the/Gaiety, are fo be men- 

hkv® beeh wntfoa several years 8*0 .fdth on tibned among: the sucaaiiaul productions, 
eye to tbesCritonoft. Adopted by-Mr, Mkwtrey Other dramatic events Of- rifodfoar were the 
a few weeks before he had \o resign the appearance of Mrs. BrownPotter. aa American 
Globe to Hr. Wd» B Bewotfc itwas received lady, in Wilkie Coll ins’ “Ska and Wife " (Hay- 
with so much fovoUr that it was taken to the market),.anil ,the plays f‘ CHriiW*r ”aad “Loyal 
Comedy, an arr ang ement involving the ,dis- Lpvo” (Both novelties) at the Gaiety 5 the en- 
placement of ‘WSe Bartiafor,” a c-toyer and gagement at the Royalty of M.Ooqnriin, who 
diverting piece by Messrs. Maaville P«bj|. and tor a few nights .played ‘Mathias in “id Juif 
Darnfoy, produced in September. The return Polon&is (the original of* 4 The Bella”) iita style 
to London at Christmas of Mr. Wilson Barrett wholly different to Mr. Henry trying; the 
was accompanied by*the production of a new farms®! benefit at Drury Lane to JErv Charles 
drama by Mr. <L R. Sims, called “ The Golden Warner before setting out for Australia; the 
Ladder. All Metropolitan .playgoers were glad revival of“ Ota Boy* and “ The Two Botes " at 
to-welcome hack in a character suited to him the Criterion, caused by the unexampled suc- 
an actor who has shown such ability, zeal, and cess obtained by Mr, Charles Wyndham and 
superior taste. Mr; Barrett’s American tour Miss Mary Moore with "David Garrick "~-play- 
was brought to a close in the spring, and the ing their respective characters in German- 
provinces witnessed-Hie resumption of his in Berlin; the reopening of Covent Garden for 
labours in this country., Mrs. Bernard Beere pantomime with 44 Jack and the Beanstalk," 
has very considerably advanced her position whilst Mr. Augustus Harris, at Drury Lane, 
by .the dramatic strength she has evinced selected lor his gorgeous annual display “Puss 
L. the most difficult r$ 7 e of Lena Despard, a in Boots ”; and the transformation of the spJen- 
some time callmis adventuress, who falls under didly appointed Empire into a variety theatre, 
the influence of love, and eventually commits with elaborate ballets like the staple attraction 
suicide tather than endure the reproaches of the of the Alhambra. • 

honest man who has not learned her disreput- Drinking, EXC6BSive. See 'Coroners’ In- 
able past until she has become his wife. Nothing quests. . 

short of the powerful realism and. emotional Dublin University. See Universities. 
impulse displayed by Mrs. Beere would have Dufferln, Frederick Temple Hamilton' 
tendered interesting such a piece as “In a Blackwood, P.C., ist Earl of (creat. 1871); Baron 
Looking.Glass ” at the Opera Comique. “Held Dufferm (1800); was b. at Florence 1826. His 
-by the Enemy,” undoubtedly the best drama yet lordship :s a lineal descendant of Sheridan, 
received iiqm America, has been popular since and is brother to the late Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
it whs introduced early in Aprilat the Princess’s author of the famous Irish ballad, “I am 
Theatre, though it has Mtd the singular fate of .sitting on the Stile, . Mary ”; assumed the 
being Unable to find an abiding-place for many name of Hamilton by royal licence {1862); 
months in succession. Another work deserv- succeeded his father in the English barony 
mg a sentence to itself in Mr. H. A. Jones's and the Irish honours (j8+i). Educated at 
comedy “Heart of Heart*,” written for the Christ Chureh, Oxford; was a Lord-in-Waiting 
Vaudeville Theatre^ with an extravagant plot to the QuCen (1849-53 and 1854-58)1 was 
more than atoned for by the freshness of the attached to Ear, Russell's special mission to 
dialogue and vivid characterisation, “Nitocria,” Vienna (Feb.* 1855); sent as British com- 
a poetical play on the subject of the famous missioner to Syria in relation to the massacre 
Egyptian queen, by Miss Cio Graves, was tried of Christians (i860); was Under-Secretary of 
under favourable circumstances at a matinee ft State for India (Nov. 1864 to Feb. a866), and 
Drury Lane, and generally well received. The Under-Secretary for War from the last date till 
persevering Dramatic Students gave two per- iune following; Chancellor of the Duchy of 
lbrmances during the year-old Hcywood’s Lancaster (Dec. 1868 to April *872): Governor- 
tragedy, “A Woman lulled with Kindness” General of the Dominion of Canada (*872-78); 
(conscientiously interpreted), at the Olympic; Ambassador at St. Petersburg (1879-8*:), when 
and Dr. Westland Marston's comedy “The he was appointed to Constantinople. He was 
Favourite of Fortune," at Terry’s Theatre. The subsequently sent on a special mission to. 
lattcris the newest es^blishment of the kind m Egypt; and in 1884 succeeded Lord Ripon as 
London 5 but against this .addition to the list Vfosroy of India. 

must be set the loss of the spacious Grand at Dufferln Railway Bridge (Benares), in 
Islington daring the early morning of Dec. 29th the early part of Dec. ’87 the Viceroy of India, 
Mr. Pinero’s sole Contribution to the year was then on his usual season’s tour, formally opened , 
‘.‘Bandy Dick,” which maintained the prestige this great bridge, which bears his name. This 
for perfection of . farce-acting of the Court work oompletss the Oude and Bohilltand Railway, 
company, now temporarily without a home in joining the southern end of the line to the East 
consequence of therdemofition of the building Indian Railway, having been under eonstFUC- 
so close to Sloaiue Square. Ventures in old tion for over six’years. The Ganges at the 
comedy were made by Miss Kate Vaiighan spot to be, crossed measures 3,000 feet wide, 
at the Opera Comique, and by Messrs. Farren with a depth Varyi^itfram 37 «* in the dry to 
and Conwav at the Straw), the last-named 9%ft- in the wet, season; besides, it had to be 
reviving Th* Glandestiae Marriage’" and M The. arranged for part as weft ns railfimy traffic. 
Hypocrite," , “The Golden Band” and “The Several engineers were consulted, including 
Pointsman”at the Olympic, “The Doctor” (an Sir Bradford Leslie and Mr, Barlow, then 
Adaptation by Mr, Burhand of La D&ctoresse) | President of the Institution fif Civil Engineers, 
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The bridge now crosses the river in 16 spans, there (1861-75); Hon. Chaplain-in-ordinary to 
7 of 356 It. and 9 of 114 ft., making the total 'the (Queen 1862-79) i Canon Resident of St. 
length 3,578 ft, The eost, not including t|s Paul’s Cathedral (1871-79); Margaret Prof, of 
approaches. Was 1,727 rupees per lineal foot. Divinityat Cambridge ,(*875-79). ‘ Ah an author 
Dulwich College. See Public Schools. and learned theo|»|ian hw lordship is wdl 
Stomas fils (Alext-UdreX. French novelist known: Has written the leading current com- 
and dramatist, was b. at Paris, July 28th, 1824. mentariesonSt. Paul’s Epistle to the Gdlatiaris, 
He is the son of Alexandre Dumas pin, the 8th ed, published 1884: Epistle to the Philip- 
well-known author of ** Monte Christo." He plans, 7th tid. 1883; Epistles to tbpeColossians 
Was educated at the College Hburuon, and at and to Philer m, 7th ea. 1884; lias edited among 
the age of seventeen published a Uttte volume the Apostolic Fathers, Ignatius and Polycarp, 
of poems, “ Pcches de Jeunesae.” He then ac- 1885, and contributed to Smith’s “ Dictionary of 


"La Lame anx Gxm41ias,” which created a 
general sensation. The latest achievement of 


general sensation. The latest achievement of Dutch Colonies, See C 
Dumas fils isa drama entitled "Francillon,” pro- pendencies of European Powers. 
duced Jan. 17th, 1887, af the Thdktre Fran f ais. Dutoh East Indies. Comprise various is- 
In 1875 he was elected to the French Academy. i an ds of the Malay Arehipdagoj total area 
MJpumasisamost voluminous writer, 7x9,674 sq. m., nop. 27,743,720. Divided into 

Nlaurler, George L.P. tt, b. 1834; a Java with Mad uni, and the 
naturalised British subject. Coming to England latter are ruled bv varibu 


'. See Universities. 
iee Colonies and De- 


7x9,674 sq. m., pop. 27,743,720. Divided into 
! ® Java with Maduix, and the “Outposts.” The 
and latter are ruled by various officials, and in 


at the,age of sgienteen, he entered as a student mai>y cases a re pricti^lly independent. See 
of chemistry kt Umv. Coll., Lond., and after- j AVA| Borneo, Copies of European 


wards returned to Paris to study painting 
under M. GHeyre. He made his debut as an 


owers, etc. 

Dvor&k, Anton (pronounced Dvorshak). One 


quently joined the staff of the latter periodical, 
tne pages of which *he has enriched with the 
well-known caricature sketches of society life, 
as typified by "Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkins’ 
and others. Mr. Du Maurier’ has also illus¬ 
trated Thackeray’s “ Esmond ”; and “ Ballads,” 


Moldau, the son of an innkeeper. He learnt 
music first from the gipsies, but at sixteen 
entered the Prague Conservatoire, firmly ob¬ 
taining a living as bandsman and organist- 
Applying for help to the Minister of rubifC 
Instruction, his case was referred to Brahms, 
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and other books. He only contributed one T-l 
drawing to last year’s Academy, but a collection k»gavM» 


of his original drawings was exhibited in the ™ 

Fine Art Society’s roomb during ’ 87 . t " e com P° ser » direction in London in 7883, has 

Duncan, James Matthews, M.D., F.R.S.E.. ftam pe£ hi mas a really great composer, liis 
b. 1826, at Aberdeen, and greatly distinguished t,- C ^ 1 rn P^f f ! J, ^ 01 Birmingham 

himself a 9 a student at the University of that '‘?R^ er ^,^nL l ” U «> tIC 

city. Dr. Duucan took an active part with the f? ,11^1!^ , Tf- 

late Sir James Y. Simpson in the discovery of ao r oductd at tht * ,eeeS ® Festival in October 
the anaesthetic property of chloroform. Aftei IS ®”‘ 

... »v r, 1 r ^ ,1 , _ TlTmomUA _ 


this Dr. P. came prominently into notice as a 
successful practitioner and a lecturer on the 


Dynamite (from the Greek dunam is 
» force). An explosive mixture, used in 


diseases of Women and childierf at Edinburgh. England for mining and blasting operations; in 
He greatly advanced the reputation of the | Germany and Hanee for mining, blasting, and 
Surgeons’ Hall of that city, and was also artillery work, Hie explosive force of dyna- 


Suvgcons’ Hall of that city, and was also artillery work, rhe explosive force of dyna- 
lnstiilmental in founding there the well-known mite is, under the most favourable conditions, 

, Royal Hospital for Sick Children. When the ten times as gmit as that of gunpowder. There 
Chair ef Midwifery at the Umv, of Edinburgh are two chief forms of dynamite, and each of 

1______a I.., 4 U. _ 1* C : - 1 \r c:__ Ihpcp nornin rnair r»nr 'nr in Tni\r» ftian 


successor. He subsequently obtained the ap- 5itro-glycerine. iTitro-g-lyoerine is a compound 
pbintment of Obstetric Physician and Lecturer formed by the action of a mixture of two parts 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital (1877). He haB by weight of sulphuric acid and two parts by 
contributed largely to the literature of Ob- weight of strong nitric acid, on' one part by 
stetric Medicine. weight of glycerine, in dynamite the light 

D’Urtmn. Port of Natal (q.v.X pop. 17,127. yellow, oily, inodorous liquid nitrp-glycerine. is 
Durham, Rt. Rev. Joseph Barber Light- mixed with certain absorbent matters, or with 
toot. Lord Bishop of. The see was founded materials that are decomposable on explosion, 
in 635. His lordship, the 8and bishop, was Of the former or absorbent materials, silica, 
b. at Liverpool April 13th, 1828. Educated Mineral ash, Tripoli powder, and the so-called 
at Trinity Coll., Cambridge; B.A.,Sen. Classic, infusorial earth, are examples. Both these 
-«st Wrangler, said Sen*Chan. Medallist (1851); List twoare made up of countless sxlicious cases 
NOrrisian Prizeman (iSs 3 ); M.A. (1854), D-D. of very low plants—the diatomace®. But the 
(1864), and D.C.L. Durham and Oxford; LL.D. Most usual absorbent is Kieseiguhr(ftint-earth), 
of Glasgow (J879). Deacii(i854), priest (1858); a porous silica earth, also of diatom cases, The 
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after .the Lord 
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which it has. beeu'Oiily ten »r«rf] 
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just before the adlifcd course of ti 
banquet. It is twBMuto appoint to *, 
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the first Duke of v'V^agton.was a 
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j^tua method 


3E not tjikei place; above .the fai3 
i 'exalted peesonage focus, which H 

eat -#atinetibn,"and detertaimd An 


“ is u classuml i 
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fftnce at nw , wftlgfefc fate 

i observations -n'fhe fractures 
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the first Poke «K v''.:.liie§tft.w*s aefeotqd to fill, » woRs^nd :: .dieting** and or* the iffft&ttfcm ol 
ii at the coronations oCGeorgc IY.» William IV., ckbjectf which have boom overturned -fey the 
and Her Majesty. The L, IJ. C. and the E. M. shook, There seems to be a close connection 
were ..formerly judges <jf the ancient Court o# between seismic and volcanic phenomena, and 
Chivalry; but when the former office ceased to Within the last two or three years both have 
be hereditary, the sole jurisdiction in questions been unusually violent* Professor Milne iap>.) 
of honour and arms was vested in the E. M., believes that intheompu* of 3 • pah alone there, 
who is head oftfie College of Arms (see Garter occurs, on a 1 * averftgcfat least one earth- 
King-op-Arms). The ©face of £. M. istrcreditary quake per day* Thenpportunlties for studying 
In the,family of the Puke Of Norfolk. seismic phenomena are so favourable'in japan 

«u& S«Ha&(gssssSi 

at Qaiord, and*ordained deacon in '38 by the n ^,\-‘J&ffifr 

Bishop of Saruip- Was for some time vicar of 

Marlborough, mid afterwards of West Aiviog- v '^ 1 .T,? r ^ ed ;, , b -fi th TT. i C n. * , a , 

ton, blffii in the diocese of Exeter. Appointed ^T* 0 * 5 * ®? °f 

Arck«wcn ; ef Totassin W and Canon Raid- 


deutiary and Prebendary of Exeter in ’63. His 
recent appointment as rector of St. Michael’s, 
Cornhili, and Bishop Suffragan of London, under 

al TVl —I T.S 1 _.2 J » .j. ■ 


Marina, Biyardo, and Bussano; 


the; shocks 


the title of 


of Guildford, was made, it is 


were felt, more or less severely* through¬ 
out Switzerland, all over N. ' Italy, and 
as far south as Home: in Corsica* along the 


UvingofsS'M&^cSilMswortfaZx?^ $^r'br'Hsrvibienc^a^d toteTffeft 

a veal ^ * S^o&®Hich ChurcK^ » s * Franc « and N. Italy until the latter end 
a Churchman. of March _ Du - the m ^ th of May part3 of 

Early ClOSlDi^ AS9Qelation* bounded for Mexico, New Mexico, and Aiizsn& Werfe visited 
promoting: (i)~An abridgment of the hours of by a succession of seismic disturbances, which 
labour in all departments of industrial life, were specially disastrous in the N.E.of Sonora, 
wherever unduly prolonged—especially on Easement. *Au easement has been defined . 
Saturday nights; (a) I he adoption of a Satur- as « a privilege without profit which the owner 
day hah-hoJiday where practicable} (3} Ihe of one ueighboaring tenement hath wanolher, 
rescue of shopkeepers, their assistants and existing in respect of their several tenements, 
others, from unnecessary Sunday labour; (4) by which the servient owner isobliged to suffer 
Ihe early payment ol wages;, (5) The promo, 0 f BOt t0 do something on his own, tend, for 
tion, as ter as possible, ol a profitable appltca- t ; le advantage, of the dominant owner.” The t, 
-^ e [ elsul ? t * ius to be gained.— following observations, 'may clear,, up this 
Assistants, by subscribing 9^.61/. half-yearly, definition. As a rule, each, man may do what 
aie entitled to receive gratuitous medical be likes upon his own land, and other people 
udvijm^ from any Of the Society-s honorary ma y do nothing there except upon snfferauce. 

sta 1 fr ;7''^ I l ^ ov - 1< ? t » l ^P®> % e Aa a rule also, the possession of tend by one^ 

"SgcteUen Aoli came into operation, by man gives him no right to, meddle with land 
winch tike hoars ot labour were limited to possessed by another map. But, in certain 
seventy-four ip a.weerf Sir John Lubbodc^ the cases one owner has a right, in virtue of his 
has, however, given tenement, to enjoy certafn advantages out of 
notice Ofhm intention to introduce, In the firat another man’s tenement,; Suppose that A s 
% for T he .ewapmsory u, n d i a encircled on every Side by B’s land,-. 

fttopis at eight o Clock on ive bllt that A time out of Rtmd has been kccus- 
SS , . 1 I^“ e stack on Saturaay, tomed to pass with homes and carb 

i tL 11 ?* ii* of Jh«. Aneociation is abour^i.aoo track over ?’s land* B ftmot now < 
ct . **•‘1 J*#^ 9 .A*. $t»eey, offices, 100, traokagainstA* Amii»'«.eoimnoRie i 
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rescue of Shopkeepers, their assistants a 
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called an easement, the latter a profit A prendre. 
See ed. '8?, and consult Gale on “ Easements.” 

EastlAke, ffittaB Mafy, actress, made her 
appearance on the stage lit youth,. Since iBSjc 
S he has .played leading pirts in 'the various 
popular dramas produced by Air. JVilson Barrett, 
at the Royal Princess’s TitsMra. She was *6b 
tour with that gentleman’s company in America 
last year. Miss. E, now takes a. part in The 
Golden Ladder at the Globe, '* . ■ 

Eastward Position. -The. rubrics which 
regulate the position m the offiemtiog priest 
during tb« Communion Service of the Church of 
England direct, in the first place, that he shall 
stand V at the north side of- the table,” and St 
the Prayer Of Consecration he is spoken of as 
“ standing before the table/' The evangelical, 
or “Low Church" party, generally interpret 
“ north side ” as identical with north end, 
While the <! High Church” party hold it to 
mean the northern part of the west side—north, 
that is to say, of an imaginary lihe drawn east 
ana west thicmgh the middle of the table. In 
this latter case the priest faces to the east—or 
almost so—and away from the congregation. 
The eastward position is supposed to emphasize 
the representative character of the celebrating 
priest, and Was on this ground opposed by the 
Puritans—who, however, did not interpret 
“ side " to mean “ end,” but altered the position 
of the table so as to make its sides north and 
south and its ends* east and west. This en¬ 
deavour Was defeated^ buj the dispute remains. 
Antiquity, iio doubt, is on'the side of the East¬ 
ward Position; but the legal question is more 
difficult. In the case of JHUbbert v. Purchas 
(1870) the Court of Arches and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council decided that 
the Eastward Position at the Prayer of Conse¬ 
cration was illegal; but that judgment has been 
held, to have been given in personam, and not 
in rem, and, though enforced by suspension 
against Mr. Purchas, has never been acted 
upon by the Bishops, nor has the question been 
again laised. The present rubric dates from 
1559, that of Edward Vl/s first Prayer-Book 
(t549)havingbeen “ the priest standing humbly 
atore the midst of the alt at.” A very ancient 
custom, not wholly extinct ewen now, was for 
the holy table to be placed at some distance 
from the east ■’end of the church, with the 
officiating priest on the eastern side of it, facing 
the people aeross it. in-Che coronation service 
of Queen Victoria (1838) the direction ran “ the 
Queen knecleth down at the faldstool (in the 
midst of the area over against the altar), and 
the Archbishop standing at the north Side of 
the altar, saith this prayer or blessing over 
her.” Here “ north side r ’ could only mean the 
northern part of the west side. The adoption 
of the Eastward Position is every year more 
common, and is accompanied by less offence, 
even to those who see no advantage in it, 

- Ecclesiastical Commissioners, The, owe 
their origin to the Act 6 and 7 Will. IV,, c. 77- 
Incorporated for the purpose of making schemes 
to tarty out the recommendations of certain 
earlier commissions appointed to inquire into 
the endow;:.it)t of orahoprics, the state of 
* cathedral and ooBegiate churches, the best way 
of ps Uidifig for.tne cure of souls, etc, The 
Act provide* that the two Archbishops, Jhe 
Bishop of Landed, the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
JPtesident, and First Lord of the Treasury for 
thd time being, as well as a Secretary of State 
Teamed by the dbvereign, with three others 


therein named, should be of the commission. 
A subsequent Act added all the ,,fenliumhg 
bishops in England and Wiles, the_Chief 
Justice, and others. Membership of the Church 
of JSngMpd has always been an indispensable 
condition of holding the office. A number Of 
Acts have -from time to time imposed fresh 
ditties upon the Commissioners.> by an Act of 


5856 the Church Buijdifig Commiwioncrs had 
their powers transferred to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. . By Acts. of ,1843, 1S44, and 
*856, the Commissioners Were empowered to 
form new parishes wherever necessary, and to 
contribute out of the funds under tlieffi coutroi 
to tw endowment •qf the livings therein. An 
Act of 1850 created a Church Estates Commis¬ 
sion, whose members noted as an estates com¬ 
mittee to the EcclesiasticUl Commission as well. 
To the Estates Commissioners Were transferred 
all the estates .held in trust for the Ecdesi&s*-” 
tical Commissiqpers, with all powers ofmanagei- 
ment, etc. In general, it may be said that th«b 
function of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners i® 
to provide for the adjustment of Church endow¬ 
ments to the wants of, the Church, ' 

‘‘Echo, The" (an evening paper, established 
December 1868, price id), Its principles are 
Liberal. The Echo gives daily, in a condensed 
form, the chief and latest nows of the day, 
foreign, home, aDd commercial', of which it 
treats in an independent manner. The pro¬ 
prietors of The Echo are at the presdht time 
(Jan. 20th, '88) making arrangements to esta¬ 
blish in London a home for a hundred poor 
orphan boys, who will be_ maintained and 
educated jprivafely. The institution is to' bo , 
called “The Echo” Beys’ Home. Office, aa, 
Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 

Eclipse Self-Inking Dating Stamp* See 

Manufacturing; Inventions. 


Eclipse Stakes of £10,000. 
Racing. 


See Horse 


Ecuador. A republic of equatorial South 
America, governed by a President, with the 
assistance of a Congress composed of a Senate 
representing the provinces, and a Chamber of 
Deputies, the people. Area 948,370 sq. miles. 
Pop. about 950,000. Revenue <1885-6) about 
£339,000; expenditure about £444,000. Debt 
about £3,300,000, inclusive of unpaid interest 
Tor fifteen years. Army about 1,600 men. Its 
history since K70 presents few Features of im-' 
portance, beyond the civil wars and promincia- 
mentos, almost normal in the district, Railway 
extension is in progress. For Ministry, etc , 
Bee Dituomatic. 

Edinburgh. H.R.H. Prince Alfred Alex¬ 
ander William Ernest Albert. 1st Duke oi 
fereat. 1866), P.C., K.G., K.T., KJ>„ G.C.S.I., 
G.C.M.G, was b, 1844; second son of the 

2 ueen. Mai. (1874) the Grand Duchess Marie 
lexandrovna, dau. of the late Alexander 11 . 
of Russia. Entered the Royal Navy (1858); 
Admiral in command of the Mediterranean 
Squadron (1S66). Is “Master of-the Trinity 
House, and heir presumptive tq me Duchy of 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha. 

*’ Edinburgh Review,” the ’ 1 well-known 
quarterly review (6s,), was founded October 
SSth, i8o», its first editor being F. Jeffrey, after¬ 
wards Loyd Jeffrey. The name of Sidney 
Smith was associated With the Review, as also 
those of Lord Brougham and other moat dis¬ 
tinguished men in English literature. - 
Edinburgh University. See Universities. 
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Education. Average attendance at inspected 
elemebtary schools (England and Wales). 


Thou*. * 
J.soo 



„ Education., It! addition to the annual report 
of the Committee of Council, some important 
return* were issued from the Education De¬ 
partment in 1687 . These include the annual 
report of the Science and Art Department, and 
a further report by the Royal Commission on 
Elementary Education in England and Wales. 
This Committee was appointed by Lord Salis¬ 
bury’s second administration, shortly after it 
came into power, for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the working of the Education Acts. 
The Commissioners are Lord Cross (chairman), 
Cardinal Manning, Lord Harrovyby, Lord Beau¬ 
champ, the Bishop of London, Lord Norton, 
Sir F. Saodford, Mr, Lyulph Stanley, Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. W. Samuelson, Rev. Dr. Riga, 
Dr. R. W. Dale, Canon Grego ,y, Canon Smith, 
Rev. T. D. C. Morse, Mr. C. H. Alderson 
Mr. J. G. Talbot, Mr. Sidney Buxton, Mr. T. E, 
Heller, Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Henry Richard, 
Mr, G, Shipton, and Mr. B. C. Molloy (retired). 
Since the adoption of the first Education Act, 
in 1870, the elementary education of the country 
has been conducted by two powerful organisa¬ 
tions—the one consistmg of the School Boards, 
under .the direct control of the ratepayers; the 
other of the Voluntary Schools of the Church 
of England and various other religions deno¬ 
minations. These schools, though earning the 
Government capitation grant, are not under 
the Control of the ratepayers. The cost of 
education 'per head' steadily increased after 
the passing of the, first Education Act. In 
1871 the cost,per beadwas £1 7S . $d.\ in 1881 it 
was £1 tfa. ioJ«r.*t an#in 1883.1t was £x 19*. 1 Jd. 
As regards efficiency thVBoard Schools are 
» he J»i' Q £ the VolUntary Schools. With regard 
to the, ment” gnat the Beard Schools are 
over so per cent. • higher than the Voluntary 
•ad the statistics of. attendance give 


over so 1 
Schools, * 


far more favourable results for the former 
schools than for the latter. The total aae«al 
of .the Elementey Education .syatem is 


Schools, etc, 'Consult >u Education generally. 
theworliS of B«ifeo» 3 ffcshinidt; o.GiOCopsedte 
of Education ” (Editor, M Ewing Fletcher), 
now being pujfiishedib parts 5 Tke jpurmti of 
EctwatWH {Editor, K. St- rr)t and The Sdtool 
C 7 irimio& (Editor, R. Gowingft." 

Education. Average expenditure par sohclhr 
in average attendance at elementary schools . 



_ Education, Commercial. See Commercial 

Education. 

Education Commission. See Education. 

Education Department is a committee of 
the Privy Council, tojyhich are, included the 
president of the Counml and the Vice-President 
for education, assisted by * large permanent-: 
staff. The. greater share Of miniaterral work 
falls. Upon 1 the vice-president, with is respon¬ 
sible to the House of Commons,' The Depart¬ 
ment, distributes the Parliamentary grant, 


* Included with British schools before 1878. 

195 ’ * 
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frames the code, appoints a staff of inspectors 
by whom Schools in receipt of the grant Are 
visited and the scholars examined, and training 
schools for teachers ar*4d»pected; it aanctiohs 
the bwrowhtf: of lcwntMby School -Boards en 
thb aecuritv w the rates, and enay 'grant, pro¬ 
visional order* "for the conroulsory acquisitive, 
of feiSdL- for, school' sites , (see EuEMEKTAR’i'/ 
BoweAwow Acts.’Scbool. AnmuKiR 1 Com- 
Mtrrsas, etc.). There id a separate Depart¬ 
ment far Scotland, 

Educate, Qeentaty, Statistics of, in 

England, Wales, Scotland,' and Ireland:— 


* 

England 

‘.and 

Wales, 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Scbs. Inspected . 
School Accom, . 
Ayer. Attendance 
Attend, at In&pcc. 
Govern, Grant . 

19,022 

S,I 45 ,« 9 2 

3 , 438 . 42 .' 

4,-064,463 

£2,958,703 

3 , 09 * 

691,403 

45:6,890 

543,90a 

£ 443 , 8*5 

7.803' 

692,311 

497,186 

556,993 

£814,003 


The returns ore Riven in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, to Aug. 30th, 1887, and in Ireland 
to Sept. 30th, iS86. 

Egypt- A kingdom on the Nile Delta and 
Lower Nile tributary to the Porte, under 
the rule of Mohammed Tenfrk, sixth of the 
dynasty, founded by Mohammed Ali. The 
first four rulers bore the title of “ Vali,” or 
Viceroy, but in 1866 the then ruler, Ismail, in 
consideration of the increase of the annual 
tribute from ,£376,000 to £720,000, received from 
the Sultan the title of Khedive or “ King,” and 
the succession was made direct from father to 
son instead of descending, in accordance with 
Turkish law,’to the eldest male of the family. 

In 1873 the right of concluding treaties with 
foreign powers and of maintaining armies was 
also conceded. Area ofEgypt proper 394,240 sq. 
miles, with a population, according to census 
of i88z, of 6,806,381. Estimated revenue (1888) 
about ,£9,600,000 ; expenditure about £9,576,000; 
consolidated debt about £78,400,000, exclusive 
of loans upon the Daira and Dominion lands 
to the amount of £16,500,000, and of a floating 
debt {arising from deficiencies in revenue pf 
former years, Alexandria indemnities, etc.), to 
meet which a preference loan of £9,000,000, 
under the guarantee of the Powers, was 
contracted in 1885. The army of occupation 
has been reduced fiom 30,000 to 10.000 men. 
Principal products, cotton and cereals. Sixty 
per cent, of commercial business is with 
England. Exports in t8S6,£to,3&9,353J imports, 
£8,040,467. {For history from ’71 to ’86 see ed. 
'87.) In the beginning pi the year a considerable 
reduction of the British army in Egypt took 
place, leaving, however, a sufficient force in 
the country to, maintain order on the Soudan 
frontier, as well as in Egypt proper. Among 
the most conspicuous events of the, year were 
the abolition of the corvee, or system of forced 
labour—a step which was at first opposed both 
by France and Russia, blit was ultimately 
accepted by them and the other Powers—and 
the failure of Sir Henry D. Wolff to negotiate 
aeeavenfion with Turkey based on the evacua¬ 
tion of Egypt in a given term of years. T 3 ie 

t invention was, iu feet, agreed to by the 
ixdster.s of the Sublime Poit% but foe bultan 
refused to ratify it, and Sir Henry was, obliged 
Xp leave Constorfciuople. Another important 

'■ ' 'V »9« 


event was the neutralisation of the Sues Canal. 
Under an international convention -that water- > 
way is now exempt foam bloekadesmd military 
operations, aud it provides for 'foe free passage 
of ships .of all nations d uring-peace and war. 
Sp connection 

1 ' L lOTO Mt. Marriott 

to assist 

in the settlement of the dispute. *rhev« were 
during the year insignificant incursions -Of 
Soudan tribesafong foe frontier ; but, except 
.that; they’.necessitated the keeping of - a 1 
reglment or twd of Brltifi- coops in rather un¬ 
wholesome quarters, £-;jso raids were, .of little 
importance. There has, also bet*' a -ohemdes- 
ceuce of disorder in the- -Eastern 'tU-^uan, where 
the oft-reported-deadJOaman mpnit Still to the 
front. Occasional skirmishes take place, and 
0 war-ship -in Suakinsstiarbour now and again 
throws a shell omdng' t|ttc prodktory natives. 
Towards the. close of'-fob year a fight occurtfed 
at Tamai between the friendly natives and the 
rebels, in which they lost ,a large number of 
cattle, and in a more recent attack (Jan. ’88) 
Colonel Kitchener, the Governor-General, re¬ 
ceived a severe bullet wound. The Budget for 
next year puts the rettnue 4t £&,«fe«x> and 
the expenditure at £9,376,000, and. the general 
financial outlook is satislactory. There was a 
rise during the past j%ar in noth cotton and 
sugar, and the land tax was collected, with 
unusual facility. Unless -something * unfore¬ 
seen happens, the country will be able to, pay 
its way easily in ’88; and as to the condition of 
the people, the fellah is much more comfortable 
than ever he was before. For. Ministry,etc., 
sue Diplomatic. ■ - A, 

Egypt.Exploration .Fuad, The. Founded 


(zSc>3>, under the presidency of the late dir 
Erasmus ‘Wilson <d. 1884), for the purpose of , 
historical investigation m Egypt, conducted in 
a scientific manner,‘With the object of . solving 1 
some of the many important, questions that 
await the result of excavation. Special atten¬ 
tion has been directed to all that can bear 
on the history of the. sojourn and exodus of 
the Israelites, and the early sources of Greek 
art. The work is conducted on the principle 
of careful examination 6f all details and 
preservation of the objects found. These 
objectb arc of great interest ih illustrating 
Vomparative art by the influences of Egyptian, 
Greek, and Syrian styles on lone another, the 
technical processes cut metal work, metrology ] 
and the ceramic arts. The antiquities found, 
after the claims of the RatitmalHu&eum at Boulak 
have been satisfied, are divided between the 
British Museum, the Boston Museum (U. 5 .A.), j 
and various local museuma.in England and the 
Colonies. The distribution depends mainly on 
the amount of local Support which has been 
contributed by the several districtsrepresented 
by the museums. Annual volumes arfe pub¬ 
lished, giving the results of each season’s work, 
with maps and plates. The. past season (* 87 ) 
has been signalised by .excavations conducted 
by M, NaviJleat Tell el XahoAdepfo< <> tbe Mound 
oi the Jews h'a spot conjoeturally identified 
forty years ago by Sir G, Wilkinson with the 
city of Onia, founded daring thelatter half of 
the second century focT-by Gnias, heieditary 
high priest of the jews, who fled*! to,-Egypt.to v 
escape persecution at the ir anda of AntioChus j 
Epiphanes, King of Syria, Being, favourably / 
received by the Greek rulers of Egypt, Ozuas. f 
after living many years tn Alexandria, asked 
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and obtained permission to take possession 
of the ruined' temple Mid cjby of Leontopolis, 
in the. Delta; and 1 hare tie iStuu^c 1 a- Jewish 


terapterand , 

(see Josephus*:** A 
•* Wars otthe Jews," 
open till the foiraf. 
and closed 
commanitfoWfogilg. 
and itS' , l& 5 tinjg'i,ite?rt'e: 
petted and disp J * 
long been n ‘ 
extensive re* 
s me native la 
of a'superb fop 
which 
of tho 


elites 

fontfotted; 

, the Jewish; 
to privileges- 
tarsi JWtffbg-ejfo! 
ahe^efenbaa 

' Hvj|?o 

o»' 'came' ttpbn fod nuns 
‘-foeriihs Kamcses ill., 

— ■ lain .buried in- thfe heart 
_... large.number of line en¬ 
caustic tiles and pwwelam mosaics from this 
Audi may he seen. fo.foeEgyptian rooms 
of the British Museum! Not, However, till 
March ’Sy was any attempt made to solve 
fon problem of the spot by Systematic excava¬ 
tion. '|lie rcsults ot M. Navilfo’s exploration 
were extremely’ interesting, Wo monument 
was discovered Which actually yielded the 
name of the city; but three or tour extensive 
ccineteppa of various epochs were found* one 
oi winch contained very ancient rock-cut tombs 
inscribed With Jewish names,as **Nethaneus,” 
“ oafomls," ** Barcihas,” “Elcazar,” etc. The 
identity of the site as a Jewish settlement was 
thus cuyitriued; and the further discovery of 
a large, number of images of the cat-headed 
goddess also identified it with Leontopolis, 
which staclCnt Egyptian city Was sacred to the 
cat-headcd Bast;- Another interesting sue 
'called Tukh-el-^srms* was next excavated, 
and the remains of a temple founded by Philip 
Andaeua was found; and finally the mound 
known as Tell Boats, site of the lamous city of 
Bubaslia, close to the modern town of Zagazig. 
was attacked. Here weft: found the remains 
of a magnificent red granite temple—the same 
visited and described fay Herodotus, n.c. 454 
• (see Herodotus, Bk. 11 „ chap, cxxxviii.); the 
ruins Of a- splendid hypostyje hall, and of 
another great hay ricn in sculptured slabs, 
colossi,, and other statues, bemg partially laid 
bare. Phis great discover^ created much 
interest in the learned world, the temple 
having been supposed to be entirely destroyed 
centuries ago. Si, Neville will return to Tell 
Basta in the month of February in the present 
year, and complete the excavation of this most 
important historical structure. It is calculated 
that tWp or three months of active work, with 
a staff of 300 or ,400 native’ diggers, will be 
needed toctcar foeyremaindar of foe site. The 
temple covers about i,ooa feet from end to end. 
M. WayiMe was assistqrl last season by Mr. F. 
Llewellyn Griffith and Count d’Hulst, both 
otlieera of the Fundj and the same gentlemen 
have promised their services for the present 
year. The latent work pufoiabed fay the Egypt 
exploration FaM is M. NaHrilfo’s Memoir on 
‘ l t» o5< bem o r 8 «toS, 4 n Mr. Fetrie's 

H* Sad foe sec. wd volume of 
Nauiratis*' afe prepswattda. 1 Tkfe oK of 
JEkplofnhOii Fui. 'Tare at itr, Okford 
M&iaifoJ, Oxiord Cirmis, W. Pfosidwtt, Sir 
John Fowler. ‘K,C.M.g 7 L Bet., H. Gosseiin y 
>f-% %» Amelia «u EdWards* LI..D., 
L.H.D., dtc,, Wet-.wury on;Trym, BristoL * - 
»SyUSfiJOgy; Up to . the close. oi the eight- 
penfo century,-lithe IfoifegiLypj; fca, or Egyptian 
gacred writing—widen consisted ol’ litue pic¬ 


tures of various celestial, terrestrial, and other 
objects, and which were used from, the time of 

^tZa.Axx _ _\ .A.^ 1 Utrill., iin . 1.1 • 



(abpdt 8,C 

kenlaaguaiwi 
-nedEuro#*h, 
wemstingi 
JfosgSry • treasqyea ol 
oaifoe form: 

now trei 


the .y^fteuhu- or 

remained formatted* 

1-1 

1, morntmentalakd 
t -EevotTe based 
to famous 
British 
fa-kte 

onsular 
a& Shakir, 
?tiaa anti- 
bill nearly 
''" Ut, and 
m the 


edi’a?.) In^-yfbaf 
-Agent at Aswdn. or -AMi 
learned th$t '^qiiAataietr-M Ej 
quitiek were, being found in tfc 
opposite to the mrnlera town of 
that they ’.veris being sold tape „ 
traveller, and tourist. He found that-many of 
the objects thus sold were, archaecw ..iiially, 
of great importance: and An order to «»op the 
miseellaneoux distribution of vaiuafafo anti<|pi- 
tlea, he asked bad obtained official permissioa 
to excavate the tombs in tlfo nitr on the under¬ 
standing that One-half of any auti^hks which 
might be discovered by him Were to go to the 
Museum at Bouiak. Ha set to wort with a 
number of men, and emptied a large chamber 
or tomb, winch he found to be fiued With a 
vast number oidecayed andbroken coffins. The. 
officer commanding at Assouan in that year 
was General (now Sir) F.’W. GrenfoU, a suc¬ 
cessful student of Egyptiamnrehredfogy, who, 
by an arrangement wttn foe authorities at the 
Bouiak Museum, undertook the sole respon¬ 
sibility, iiuanciai and otherwise, of further 
excavations. His well-directed labours were 
productive of the most important results. He 
Drought to light some tamtis of the Sixth and 
Twedth Bynastiss, and discovered a stone stair¬ 
case of a unique, character. In the hiil of foe 
tombs at Assouan there are three distinct 
layers of stone, tVhich haVe been chosen by 
the ancient Egyptians for the purpose of ex¬ 
cavating tom us. 'The finest layer, Which is 
also the tliicxe.-st, is at the top, and this has 
been caosen principally by-lhe arcliiieCtp of the 
Sixth Dynasty for tne sepulchres of the rulers 
of Elephantine? Tne tombs in all cases herb 
follow the track oi the layers ol stone,—and 
when the seam is thick the tombs Writ high, 
when it is thict the tombs .are small. - In the 
first tomb excavated by Sir JT, Grenfell were 
found tons of fragments of c/fins, the remains 
of burnt muuimies,-which had fallen fo ,pieces, 
several small coarse eartlienware pots, and 
some funereal tablets. The tablets were made 
of foe common stone of the mountain, and 
were inscribed some id hieroglyphics and 
some in Demotic characters, the tablets 
belong to a very late period, foe inscriptions 
being very carelessly done, bind they arc 
nearly all dedicated to Qjhem, foe, principal 
deity of the triad,of ancient.Msou ^ which 
consisted of Chnem, aht^. ahd'Sept. A fow 
ufoabtiu figures remained, Which foshedi as if 
foey had boen made at a those when the form 
of Osiris and. the hierogtyphtc charaHers had 
been forgotten. Several nuisn.:eds of wifoden 
lace# of coffihs had beep; preserved rimpiy 
because they had beeh nutde of a harder 
' weod ihan foe*’rhsit Mptes-h 'cbffihs; 1 ani’the 
nppei- parts dfjsome stone coffins showed 
ho.w degradefo Egyptian art had berome at 
the time when they Were, made. The fact 
that the tombs, excavated by Sir F. Grenldj 
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belong to, and were made at, two different common tees par Karl Pichl," At the tutor- ■ 
periods—those, namely, of the Sixth and Twelfth national Congress of Qrientalista, which assembled ' 
t^astiaa—is, ascertained by the occurrence in London in ’74. Ur. Lepgius proposed to Mr. 
of the name* pi - the kings reigning- ever Egypt Renouf that be should make a Critical collation 
whdn they were wade. In spite of all the of thedbest copies of the • 1 Book of the Dead, 
vicissitude* of time and weMber, and the in order tbrestore the text to its; original con^ 
destruction wrought on Assouan by Perslipi, ditiopat thd'jpeHod bftheKittdtbentli 
Greek, Roman, Arabic,'Turkish, apd Nubian Oy%ta the hh* :m ‘-the necessary leijsfcre, 
invaders, the tombs there are {£jll Wonderful, ,Mr. Kenouf was obliged to decline the task, 
and ,their inscriptions most interesting. The “which devolved upon ®, Edouard IfayQls, Who 
stone has already been referred tetas Unique, has VisitedjLondoft, Dublin, Psp-is, Marseilles, 
and the so-called proto-Doric pillars of the Leyden,Rowe, Florence, Naples, Turin, Berlin, 
double tomb of Babken and Mechu are of a Hanover, Cairo, and other places, and collated 
character not to he Wet with elsewhere. “It about eighty-eix hieroglyphic papyri. twenty- 
is sincerely to be hoped," to adopt the ifisia- six of which belong to the British' Museum. 
sima verba of Mr. Budge, who in November ’86 The result was the collection of thousands of 
Was temporarily detached from his responsible varied readings add the raising of the number 
work at the British Museum by the Trustees! of chapters from .165 to xffd. how fbr the first 
of that institution, in order, inter aiia, to time it is possible for a goad translation of the 
examine, expedite, and . to report upon the ox- “ Book of the Dead " to be made. All the cbip- 
0 ovations of Sir F. Grenfell at Assouan, “that ters and their varied readings and vignettes 
Sir F. W. Grenfell will continue his excavations, have been gathered together' and conveniently 
fbr it is very probable that tombs ember than arranged from the best papyri oftfae best period 
the Sixth Dynasty maybe found there; and it of the Egyptian Empire—that is, from about 
seems very doubtful to me if six dynasties of 1700 to 1x00 b.c. M< Naville’s work was pub-* 
kings had nearly passed away before it was lished at Berlin in "86, with the title of “Das 
found out what an excellent place the bold hill Aegyptisehe Todtelibuch der XV11I bis XX 
of Contra Syene made for sepulture. It is Dynastie, aus versehiedenenUrkufiden zusam- 
niect, tom that the Sirdar, or fustvsoldier of the mengestellt nnd herausgegeber yon Edouaid 
army of Egypt of to-day, should bring to light Navillc,” who has laid all Egyptologists under 
and preserve the tomjis of his predecessors, the an immense debt of graiitude for what may 
old warrior princes of Elephantine or Aswan, nowand henceforth be regarded as the standard 
Who lived and ruled five thousand years ago/* text of the “ Book of the Dead," in the publish* 
Beyond the results of the excavations at As- ing of which it should be recorded that thf 
souan, thus described by Mr. Budge, and of the Prussian Government afforded important pccu- 
resea rches made by the agen ts or commissioners niary assistance. Professor S. Idebleiu has pro- 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund (q.v.) the recent duccd a work on a phase of ancient Egyptian v 
progress of E,, like that of Assyriology, is to commerce—"Handel und Schiffahrt auf dem 
be mainly expressed in the terms of its bibiio- rothen Mecrein altenZeiten. Nach ILgyptischen 
graphy Dr. JBCehuioh Srugeoh Bey announces Quelleo, Krisliania,‘86,*' Professor Mospero has 
lor publication id the course oi the present published an excellent and finely illustrated 
year, the fifth, sixth, and seventh volumes, pre- handbook of the entire range of Egyptian art, 
sumably the concluding ones, of his elaborate under the title of " L’Archeologie tgyptienne,” 
“Thesaurus Inscri pti onum AF-gy ptmea rum. Alt- Paris, '87 .part of the “ Biblistheque dsl’Enssigiie- 
figyptische Inschriltcn. Gesammelt, vergbehen, ment des Beaux-arts, publics sous la direction de 
llibertragen, erlautert, und autographirt/’ This M. Jules Comte,” and in addition lias contributed 
work, the issue of which commenced in *8s, is to the literary stores of Egyptology by the 
devoted to the presentation ipid exposition publication of two smaller works, “Le Rituel 
of ancient Egyptian inscriptions „as relating du Sacrifice funeraire, Bulletin critique de la 
to astronomy, astrology,- and the calendar; as Religion egyptienne,” Paris, *87, and “La Syrie 
geographical, mythological, historical, biogra- avant 1’Invasion des Hehreux d’aprhs les 
phieal, and genealogical inscriptions; and as Monuments egyptiens, Conference faite kb, 
inscriptions of a mural or other architectural Societe des Etudes juives le «6 Mars ’87.” Two 
character, and miscellaneous. The same author other works which tend to illustrate the uni¬ 
promises also the speedy publication of the versality of the study of Egyptology arc Signor 
second and concluding moiety—the first having Sim. Levi’s “Vocaoolano geroglifico copto- 
been issued in ’85—01 his" Religion und Mv- ebraico,” a vols., Torino, "87, a work which 
thologie der alten Aegypter. Nach den Denk- gained the “grandepremio realediliuguiatica” 
u.alern bearbeitet”; and further announces the conferred in *86 by the “ R. Accademia dei 
publication, within the first six months of the Lancei,” and pubiishedVunder the auspices of 
current year. Of the Second and third parts the “ccmsiglio superiore della istruzione pub- 
of Ms treatisd on the decipherment of the blice,” and Dr. Alfred H, Kellogg’s “ Abjfaham, 
Meroitic inscriptions, “Entzinerungder Meroi- Joseph, and Moses in Egypt: heiag a Course 
tifecheil Schrittdgnkmaier," of which the first of Lectures delivered before the Theological 
part, “Die Priesterschrift von MeroC,” has Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey,” New York, 
already appeared as a reprint from recent and London, ’87. Mr. Le Page Kenouf, who 
numbers ot the “ Zeitschritt far Aegyptische is about to bring out X Second edition of his 
Spiacbe und Alterthumskunde.” BrugschBey “Elementary Grammar of -the Egyptian Lan- 
belicves that these Meroitio inscription* are in a guage,” has edited a_ sumptuous edition,;.in 
language which is still spoken by the natives elephant folio, of “Ancient Egyptian Texts from 
of the district, Another important work, com- the Coffin of Amamu In the, British Museum, 
menced by the issue of its fust part in ’86, aiW With a Translation bythe late Samuel Birch. * 
to be completed by the publication of the second Printed by order of, the Trustees,” *87. 
in the course of the present year, is entitled Finally, in (connection with the. bibliography | 
“Inscriptions Hierogfyphiqnes, recueillies en of the subject is to be mentioned the issue of 
^Europe et en Egypte. Puhlides, traduites et several parts of a work still in progress— 
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“Mittheilungen hub den Saromlung der Papy¬ 
rus Erzherzog Rainer/' Wein, ^ 7 —the owner 
ofthis collection being mofeuniver salty recog¬ 
nised as the Arehdnfcs Rainer, under .whose 
" ‘ ' ‘ ’ re the Oowjasate of 

'. their., mei&ftgs at 'Vjatinft In 36, 
k'^n&fiua 


of the Past ; Intogurid Address jn "Transac¬ 
tions of the Socond bcsBi On of Ac Internationa! 
Congress of Orientalist^ “ i Introduction to A® 
Study of the Egyptian Hieroglyphs, in Sir J. 
Gardner Wilkinsons “ Egyptians in.the rime ' 
of the Pharaohs “ft *Egypt from Ae Earliest 
Times to ».c. 3O0V? Rede Lecture -on the 
• •Mom men tal History of Egypt”; Sir J , Gardner 
Wilkinson's “ Manners ana Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians;'! Lenormantand Cbeval- 
- her’s ’* Manual of A® Ancient History of the 
East ”; Dr, E. Richmond Hedges’ “ Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics and their Decipherment, in the 
third edition of Cory's “Ancient Fragments’’ ; 
Rev. A, H. Sayoe’s “Fresh Light from the 
Ancient Monuments ”; Mr. E. A, W. Budge’s 
“Dwellers oh the Nile ”} etc., etc. . 

Eiffel Tower (Fane Exhibition, * 89 ). It 
has beep decided to erect m Ae Champs de 
Mart, Paris, in connection with the Exhibition 
, ol 1489 , the highest iron tower yet known. 

{ The height is to be t.ooo feet, and the cost 
about ,£800,000. To this sum the Assembly 
in November i 486 voted £60,000, and the re¬ 
mainder oi the money is to be found by the 
coatiactors, who in return receive a concession 
ot the tower for twenty years, and expect to 
« recoup themselves out of jhe admission fees. 
Visitors to Paris will be able to realise the 
stupendous character of I he structure from the 
lact Aat it 'Will be Aree times as high as the 
Arc deTrioinphe (r/.t/.). BL Eiffel, the engineer 
i who originated the placet, urges that the 
\ column will bi of great value for astronomical 
i and meteorological ! jyupom. The fonn of the 
. erection is that orw square of four arches, 
sloping inward and upward to a platform upon 
which rises the iron column, from four feet 
sloping into graceful lines very much after the 
iushion of a lighthouse. In Feb. ‘87 it trans¬ 
pired that an extraordinary remonstrance had 
been addressed to M. Alphand, Director of 
Works, at the Exhibition, by a number of Aft 
" leading artists and literal y men against the 
ei ection of the tower as an act of vandalism, 
to Which,M. Lockroy, then in the Ministry, 
made a 'cuttingly sarcastic, reply. About the 
same time M. Eiffel made a statement to a 
reporter of Ae Temps, asserting that the 
tower would prove Ae great attraction of the 
Exhibition. Some explanations ensued be¬ 
tween M. Lockroy ana M. Garniei, consulting 
architect to the Exhibition, who was opposed 
to the erection of the tower. In the report of 
a banquet given to Mf Dantresme, the Minister 
of Commerce, A Connection With the Exhibition, 
on Oct. tBth, it Was stated that the tower was 
in course of -erection, and that the iron frame¬ 
work of Ae Exhibition buildings had made 
considerable progress. At Ab end of the year, 
Ae towpr had reached the height <4 179 feet 
the four afches of the base had been joined, and 
, the great platform for Ae robins of the first 
stage Was being constructed. 

Eighty Club, ThS, was formed by a number of 
prominent Liberals in 1879, with a view to pro¬ 
moting Ae success of the Liberal party at the 


General Election of i860, from Ae last two 
figures of which date the Club takes its name,. 1 * 
I>e Club tom no fixed residence, but the 
membws/f*? 5 <^lcAUr i m*^, t ?''diSs.' £ i*j d bet 
.at the Wemmuaater Falato How. ,Tnmr bieet- ■ 
-Ags for ’the Election. df'candidates and the 
transaction of general business ate. held at 
the National Litoral Clnb, in Northumberland 
Avenue, Chafing Crbsm Sac., Mr. j. A. B. 

. B. Rnice (National Liberal Olab). , . 

. ElStedafafiriTbe dfinto of an annual bardic 
congress in* Wales, haying for its objects the • 
preservation ©f the music apdjthegppejral litera- - 
tore of the Principality, A® maintenance of the 
Wei A language and ancient nat-c/ml customs, 
and Ae cultivation of a (spirit of patriotism 
among the people. Its origin is lost iff an¬ 
tiquity, hut it is certain tijat Area .such con¬ 
gresses were held in the mgn of Edward III., 
one of them being udder Ae patronage , pi 
Earl Mortimer. As that patronage was given 
to the last*of Ae three, and ail Of them 
were held A Edward Ill.s,reign, they must 
have been hpld somewhere between Jam 
agth, 1327, when Edward was crowned, and 
Nov. 29th, 1330, when Mortimer was be¬ 
headed. In one of these Eisteddfodau, held in 
1328, Dafydd ap Gwilym, possibly Ae greatest - 
of Welsh pogts, received the honoiir, of the 
bardic chair. Ae highest ayrard of merit the 
Eisteddfod has to bestow. In Ae fifteen A 
century Ae number of bards and wandering , 
minstrels in the Principality increased greatly, 
and it became necessary to call an .Eisteddfod 
k to distinguish between Ae true and the false *- 
the genuine poet or poetaster, and the, mere 
vagrant. Accordingly a bardic- congress was 
held at Carmarthen somewhere about the year 
1451, with the sanction of Henry VI. A bard 
called Dafydd ap. EdmWnt won the chair at 
this Eisteddfod, whenever it was held. The, 
bards and musicians were divided each into 
Eve sections, after careful examination. The 
number of degrees now conferred in but three 
—bards, ova tea, and Druids—and aa there is 
practically no test of merit imposed, they are ’ 
quite worthless. It was not sh in the olden 
time, when the possession of an Eisteddfodic 
degree was am“open sesame" to every great 
house in Ae Principality to the Welsh trou¬ 
badours. The number of Welsh bards and 
minstrels increased so very rapidly, indeed, 
during the Tudor period, Aat it becaroe.neces- 
sary once more to hold an Eisteddfod, or rather 
a G-orsedd. This word means throne, tot in an 
Eisteddfodic sense it signifies the four-and- 
twenty stones of the Druidic circle, where a 
year and a day beforehand the Eisteddfod is 
proclaimed “in the face of the sun, the eye of 
light,” and where bardic and musical degrees 
are conferred,*! Henry VIII. gave permission 
to hold, not only a Gorsiid, but also ait Eistedd¬ 
fod at Caerwys, near Holywell—a place Which 
was heard of last year in connection sffth the 
anti-tiAe agitation, Th* object Was to weed 
out impostors from the c -"die ranks. Six de¬ 
grees only were conferred. Four “disciples ” 
or “initiates” were to have been' created, tot 
they felt themselves entitleffto loJtierpositions, 
and they declined Ae honour the Eisteddfod 
proposed to confer on/ theim- This congress 
Igas held eiAer A 1525 or in t$a8. Wander¬ 
ing bards and minstrels became more and 
more of a mdskneej and bn Oct, 23rd, 1566 


Queen Elizabeth issued a‘‘letter ot commisl 
sion, 4 ’ calling another Eisteddfod at Caerwy B 
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for May s®tb, 1568. This royal letter is 
dated from Chester. Fifty-five musical and 




del ing infest 

the next FMteddfod to benmawas atee maotii _ 

tyerwyB t i n J j 7 & f un de* tim ^Hmage^of :^; 

Society of «<R*jmed«i®% "of ttwtnhsof Noftif i^mdny%Qvist> 

'■Wales, a society established in London, whim mg® Haywood Frusay, aridanydnuak-.apart 
has. since developed 'into tlmnpymiared^tt. fora mjSicfeetortftadtsgivineiAtienoteouated. 
f Aborigines) Ssoiety.. The ■Society set the- The following .eatauitar, which Will probably 
-Eisteddfod -feii-Jy on% legs as giving arid 

.working institution. Frequent meetings were nommation and pet# bwoughaand comities, 
held after this dat& . fhe meeting for assuming that %e rfrit has been received by 
-was held radhc Eoysl Albert Ball, financially the returning officer on the xst of any riven 
it was a failure, but ht every other respect ft, month,'-, ■ •’ ...; • 

was aconsideriible sUceese. 1 On the fourth and Par of ' . V , 


faraswc 
:d was also 


dear- 

-eteetii 


attfenot,. 

■ S' hq«fii 

som-tbaec 


» r ‘t * ^ ~ i 

wag,, ip lh« case of an 
S ocher than a district 
(res' 1 ; uleardaya attei the 
'0ltm Qjtist- 


1 Will probably 
swjsti^etiWefiw 
sand comities, 
ha received by 


Vj*yof ' . rLtL*, 

Month . . - ^ 

* Reeeiptpf writ-- 

2 . „ ,' ' - ‘ ' 1 ■ 

3 Last possible day for notice of election 

4 ' 

5 First possible day for nomination. ' 

6 - - * 

1 7 ’ h 

8 First possible -day for poll. 

9 ^ ,.! 

to Last possible day for nomination. 


was a cons 


last day of the meeting this Brines and Prinocss 
of Wafas were present, with their daughters. 
Naturally they received an immense ovation, 
and the Prince proniisedito attend some future 
Eisteddfod .in the Principality itself. The 
chairman of the meeting, Sir 3 . H. Puleston, 
received the honour of inighthood—an honour 
which on Jan, and was confefred on a still 
more distinguished Welshman, Mr. Owen 
Roberts, of the Cloth-workers’ Company, 'llie 
experience of ’87 has, however, shown that 
London is hardly the place rib ere the Eisteddfod 
can bte expected to tlourish. • There is a very 
simple reason for this: the people who admire 
and love it most aro Welsh people, who are 
Sable to be led astray in the English capital by 
the novel attractions of theatres and concerts 
that ts prdbablj' why the Eisteddfod of V 3 ? 
was, from a pecuniary.point of view, a little 11 
unsatisfactory. The preliminary Gorsedd, where 
a year and a day’s notice of the event was given, 
was held last November in the Inner Temple 
Gardens. - _ 

EftOWe. A® English newspaper corruption | 
of Efcehowe |pron.^e t-shcrw,''e) > tlie political centre j 

EffloUtm of a Menr.-;jr of Farli&mexit, > 

Under tlic previsions of the Ballot Act, the 
returning officer is required, in the case of a 
county eiedtiq^tv within two days after the day 


that ts probably why the Eisteddfod of '87 n Last possible day for poll, 
was, from a pecuniary point of view, a little* „ 

unsatisfactory. The preliminary Gorsedd, where Jiorougn, ^; 

a year and a day’s notice of the event was given, 1 Receipt of writ. . : 

was held last November in the Inner 'iemple 2 Last possible day for notice of election. 
Gardens. - _ 3 - ; 

EftOWfi. An English newspaper corruption 4 First-possible day for nomination, 
of Etefcoweiprort. el-show's), tlie political centre ( Last possible day for nomination, 
of British wiMaiul (o.v,), 5 (First possible day for poll. 

.. Eleottan of a ■Mmtimi of Parliament. 6 1 ■ > 

under the provisions of the Ballot Act, the 7 • if * 

returning officer 'is required, in the case of a 8 ,-■ 

county etoftiq^v within two days after the fey 9 Last possible day for poll, 
on Which he receives the writ, and in the case In using either table, regard must be had to 
of a borough election on the day on which he the intimation given above, that Sundays, 


receives the writ or the loUowi ng day, to give 
notice of election. The day of nomination is 
to be fixed as follows', in the case of an election 
for a county or district borough, not later than 
the ninth day after the day on which he re¬ 
ceives the writ, with an interval of not less 


Christmas pay, etc., do not count. Thus, if an 
election in a county be fixed, for thq -latest 
possible day, the poll would, on account of the 
Sundays, be at least two days later, or on the 
nineteenth, and in some cases three days later, 
or on the twentieth day. Thefe Is a special 


ceivcs tne writ, witn an interval ox not less or on tne twentieth day. Xh«re is a special 
than three clear days between the day on which, allowance of time in the case of the con- 
hc gives the notice and.the day of nomination; stituency of Orkney and Shetland, Where an 
ttiid inthe case of an election for any borough equality of votes is found to exist between 
other than a district borough, not later than any candidates ,at an election for a county or 
the fourth day after the day on which he borough, and the addition of a;'vote Would 
receives, the Writ, with an interval of not less entitle any of such catididatea to be declared 
than two clear -days between the day on which elected, the returning officer, if* nsglfiteted 


than two clear -days between the day on which elected, the returning officer, if* reatkstered 
he jives the notice and tlie day of nomination, elector of such cou ntyjor borough, maygtvesuch 
The candidate la nominated^ in writing, sub- additional vote, but shall not in any other case 
scribed, by two registered electors as proposer be entitled to vo>e at an ejection tor which he 

other electors, who. is returning officer. But the returning officer 
in the same, bon- may, if qualified, decline to give the casting 
ration of one hour vote; and if he be not quahfiedi o»?if he decline 


end-seconder, and by eight other electors, who- is returning officer. But the ramming officer 
must also be registewid in tke same, ton- may, if qualified, decline to give the casting 
stituency. If at the expiration of one hour vote; and if he be not 'qualified, atit he decline 
after the time .appointed tor the election not to act, the names of the two candidates are 
m ore candidates stand nominated than there endorsed on the writ add a double return made. 


are vacancies to be filled up, the returning 
officer is to forthwith declare the candidate 
nominated to he elected; but if at the end of 
one hour more candidates stand noroinside 

. \ ^ ^ A - a jrtkt. i _ ... _ . a....... 


Neither candidate retm^ed may vote until 
the right to the seat h«s i :eddmermined. A 

ri _ ii-i-A L .It ^ * _ T.Lj - — * ^ t -n .1 


o vote, a persorLolaimittg to hake 'mw. right to 


than tticre we seats to be filled up, the retayn- j be returned, and ’ f <a person hdeging huaself 
log officer is to adjourn the election and take a I to agee been the ctmdiaate / the petition may 


v 
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be' presented on 
' allege bribery an 


casting vote has been gives . 
officer; or where a slew 3 * 1 


* *1C w -y •¥*■—no lay- -« ' *• ' y<'Kt 

be' riiSde 0»* 

qualification - M - - 

the figure of the .other..,. An ,«h«Jpon petitions 
ieport-t6 

pemiohed agaffiri,^ whaL other t per*»J, if 
any, was duly elected, dr whether the election 
was void; and when eorrupt nractices have 
been alleged, the, judgea repcrt also whether 
any such practices have beep committed, a»d, 
if so, whether it was with the knowledge or 
consent of any candidate, and the snOture 
thereof; the names of the persons proved to 
have been guilty of such"Corrupt practices; and 
whether -during the election there was an ex¬ 
tensive prevalence of corrupt prances. When 
such a report «*' the' latter Br ihgdfi f o the 
House, it is usual to appoint , a Royal Gem- 
mis eio», on whose report, if. it disclose a 
j'cr. -US State «tf things, the writs, for a fresh 
election may'be .suspended, so that the con¬ 
stituency remains temporarily unrepresented. 
Any member returned tor two or more placfs 
in any p&ft of the Uriited “Kingdom is to niakc 
his election' for which of the places he will 
serve within ope Week after it shall appear 
tliat there is no question upon the return for 
'—that place. See also Writs, Corrupt Prac¬ 
tices, JParliaSiest^'Hpuse Of Commons, etc. 

Elections, Bye-, Petitions, etc. 

, 188 §. 
i Belfast - (West Div.),—On petition Mr, T. 
\ Sexton was declared to be the sitting member. 

| Birmingham (KasH-—On Mr. Matthews’ ac- 
|cepting office offfilome Secretary; uo opposi- 
| tj&n (Atig. nth). ; . . 

' Brighten,—'On Mr. Marriott accepting office 
I of Judge Advocate General; no opposition 
(Aug, nth). „ ,. _ 

On death of Alderman David Smith, Dr. 
William Tindftl Robertson (C,) returned without 
' contest {Jflov.,2SthV (No change.) 

Bristol (West).-—On Sir M. Hicks-Beach ac¬ 
cepting office,of:Chief Secretary for Ireland; 
no opposition (Aug. nth). . 

Buteshire.—On Mr. J. P. B. Robertson accept¬ 
ing office of Solicitor General for Scotland ; no 


' Herbert accepting office 

ol^a Junior Lord of, the Treasury; noeppcsltion 

Devon Div.).—On Col. Walrpnd 

accepting office c-f Juniofc . Lord of the, 
Treasittjyj no opposition (Aug, tath). ■- 
ZtoWn w. (West Diy,).*-On*'I.ortl A. Hill 
accepting' office of GomptihllOf of the House¬ 
hold i nojwppoaition (Aug-Oth). , • ,' 

... Dublin Vnivwrijy.—On Mr.Blanket accepting 
office of-First. Con«nicsi©l»er of Works, and 
Mr.' Holmes accepting -.elfce of. Attorney 
General tec Ireland; no opposition (Aug.-:*3th), 
Edinburgh agd $£, Andrew's. 


Mr. J, H. Macdonald accepting office of Lord 
Advocate.; no opposition (Aug. 23th). 1 ■ -' •> 
Kamp*toad.- 4 STSir Hi Hollaad accepting 


r - auuwtti, i 

s&tfcec# U; no 

ihS*' "( 

pa Sir .Ridiard Webster 

jmejiGeaveral; *0 oppo- 

^'SteW. Hart,Dyke ' 

' without oprfbjifttete , 1 v,’”. ■; 

Haag's, TfoaitfrQa .Mr- . % Mewm* •, being 
appointed Governor of Madras (polling Aug. 

«»)># ’■ , f“ „ 


Aug. noth):-* - " “ * ' 

■Sir M. White Ridley. (C.) fi,a6 3 
Mr. j, O. Pilkingtoh (G.L.) a,si?. * 

(Up change.) ——3,746 - 

Lancashire S.W, (Kewtoh Div.>.--On Sir 
R. Cross accepting office of Secretary for India, 
with a peerage, there was a contest (polling 
Aug. ifith) . 

air. Thotnaa Wodeliouse Legh (C.) 4,063 
Mr. D. O’Coimel French (GX.) 3,355 n 

,,(No change.) ‘ ——707 

Leicestershire fihst).—O b Lord J, Maimers* 
accepting* office of Chancello'r of the Duchy Of 
Lancaster; uo opposition (Aug. 13th), 

Leith District.—Mr, Gladstone having been 
returned for Midlothian as -well, .as 1 ter this 
constituency, elected to sit for the county, and 
there was a trash election (poliing Aug. 30th) 

Mr. Munro FeegUson, (G.L.) 4)304 
Mr. M'GregorTLu.) * 

Mr. Jacks (L.U.) 1,499 ^ 

* , (No chamge.) ■ > , ‘ ' 

Lewisham.—On Lord Lewisham hdtepting 
office o£ Vice- Cham her Jain of the Household ; 
no opposition (Aug. nth), 

Lincolnshire ( 5 . Lindsey Div.)—On Mr. Stan¬ 
hope accepting office ot Colonial Secretary; 
no opposition jjjAng. rcth). 

Liverpool (Walton).—On Mr. J'. G. Gibson 
accepting office of Solicitor,General ter Ireland; 
no Opposition (Aug. i*th). 

Londonderry (City).—Mr. Charles Lewis <C.) 
was unseated on petition; and Mr, Justin 
M‘Carthy (F.) declared the sitting member 
(Oct, 25th). 

(Pamellite gain of a seat.) 

Manohester (East).—On Mr,+ A. J. Balfour 
accepting office of Secretary for Scotland; no 
opposition (Aug, wth), 

Marytebone (East).—On. Lord C, Beresford 
accepting office of a Naval .Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty ;'no opposition (Aug, nth). 

Middlesex (Brentford D.)..—On decease of 
Mr. O. fi. Coope (C.) (pollingDec. 331-d, tfidfr);-* 
Mr. Janies Bigwood (Ch... ... a,S7* 

Mr. J. Ifayaman (G.L.) .*,316 

1 (No change.) ■ 1 "■»——i,ss^ 

Middlesex (Ealing).—On Lord G. Hamilton 
accepting office of 1 irst.Lord ofthe Admiralty j 
no opposition (Aug. xatli), 

’ Middlesex (£nfiem).—Oa Viscount Folkestone 
accepting office of Treasurer hf the Household; 
no opposition (Aug. 1 ath),, - 
* Northamptoax’ te - (North Div.).—Oft Lord 
BurgWey accepting office “of Fariiamejuary 







me] 
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Groom in Watting ; no opposition (Aug. x6th). 

Paddington (South ).—On Lord R. Churchiil s 
accepting office of Chancellor of Exchequer; 
no6ppoaitiovktA.lig.11th). , , ' „ 

Plymouth.—Oh Mr. E. Clarke accept tg office 
of Solicitor General; no opposition (Aug. rath).* 
. Sheffield (Ecclesall).—On Mr. Ashroead- 
Bartlett accepting office of Civil Lord of fbe ; 
Admiralty; no opposition (Aueiith), . 

Staffordshire (Burton Urv.).HDli the elevation, 
of Sir M. A; Bass to the peerage i(pqlliBg 
Aug. 4 oth)-■. 

Mr. Sydney Evershed <G.L.) 

Mr. Gerald Hardy (C«> 


(Ifo chan. 
Strand.— On Mr 




H. 


4,79a 
a, 3*9 
<—7-2,473 
Smith accepting 


office of Secretary for War 5, no opposition 
(Aug. nth). ’ 

tower Hamlets (St. George’s Dir,),—On Mr. 
Ritchie accepting office ofPresWent of Local 
Government Board, there was a contest. 
Polling (Aver. aath)>~ ■ > * , 

Mr. C. T. Ritchie (C.) t»545 
Mr.*Richard Eve (G,L.) 889 

(No change,). -636 

. 'Wigtownshire,—OnSir H. Maxwell accepting 
office of-a Junior Lord of the Treasury; no 
opposition (Aug. 12th). 

Yorkshire (Buckrose),—On petition Mr. 
M‘Arthur (G.L,), was unseated, and Mr. Chris¬ 
topher Sykes (C.) was declared to be the sitting 
member (Dec. 11th). * 

(Conservative gain of a seat.) 

1887. 

Antrim (North).—On Mr. Macnaghten (C.) 
being appointed a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary 
(polling Feb. nth):— 

~ 3,858 


5,°?6 
4,48l 

545 

Morgan 


Sir’C. E. Lewis (C.) 

Mr. S. C. McElrov (G.L.) ... 2,526 

. Mr. W. A. Tjail And. C.) ... 4®4 

^ r (No change.) 

Burnley.—On decease of Mr. P. Rylands 
(L.U.) (polling Feb, 19th):— 

Mr.J.SlaggfG.L.). 

Mr. J. O. 5 . Thursby (C.) 

(G.L. gain.) - 

Camberwell (Dulwich D.).—On Mr. 

Howard (C.,) being appointed w County Court 
Judge (polling Dec. 1st) :— 

Mr. Blundell Maple (C.) ... 4,02* 

Mr. Henderson (G.L.). 2,609 

(No change.) -1,412 

Cambridge University. — On death of Mr. 
Beresf'ord Hope (C.), Prof. Stokes (C.) was 
returned unopposed (Nov. 17th). (No change.) 

Carlo# Co.—On death of Mr. J, A. Blake (P.), 
the O'Gortnan Mahon (P.) was returned un- 
opposid (Aug. 24th). (No change.) 

Cheater (Northwich).—On decease of Mr. R. 
Verdin (U.L.) (polling Aug. r3th) 

Mr. f. T, Brunner (G.L.) ... 5,112 
Lord H. Grosvenor (U.L.)... 3,98) 

(G.L. gain.) -1,129 

City of London.—On Mr. Hubbard being 
elevated to the peerage under the title of Lord 
Addington,, Mr. T, C. Baring (C.) returned 
without opposition (Juiy 27th). (No change.) 

Cork (N.E.),—On resignation of Mr. Lfeamy 
(P.), Mr. W. O’Brien (P.) was returned without 
opposition (May 1887). (No change.) 

Cornwall (St. Austell).—On resignation of 
Mr, Borlase (G.L.) (polling May 18th):— 

Mr. W. M'Arthur (G.L.) ., ... 3,540 
Mr. Brydges Willyams (L.U.) 3,329 

(NoUhauge.) -—art 

1 * M 203 



Cornwall (St. Ives ).— On Sir J* Sb Aufeyn 
(L.V.) being elevated to,the peerage under (be 
titl«jpf Lord St. Levan, Mr. J. B. Bolitho(L,U.) 
was returned unopposed (J*# pth). (No 
.Change.) 

; Coventry.— On resignation of Mr- Eaton (C.) 
with, a view to his elevation to the peerage 
underthe title of 'Lend Ch«yle«*iore (polling 


4,2*9 

4,2*3 



Ba 9 antinc( 
ton (C) ^ 

' (G.L/gain.) . -—-to 

: Derby (Ilkeston D.), -On decease of Mr. T. 
Watson (G.L.) (polling March ,24th): — 

Sir Waher hoster (G.L.),..- ... 5,5*2 

Mr. Leeke (C.) .. ... 4,180 

(No change.) -*,332 

Donegal (South).—On death of Mr. B. Kelly, 
there was a fresh election (polling Feb. 3rd):— 

Mr. M'Neil (P.) ... . 4,604 - - - 

Mr, Munster (U.) . 933 

. (No change.) -3,67* 

Dublin University.—On Mr. Holmes(C.) being, 
appointed a judge of Her Majesty’s High Court 
Of J ustice in Ireland f polling closed July lath):-*. -, 
.Mr. Serjeant Maadeh (C.) ... 1,376 , 

Mr. R. C. Parsons (C,)... ... 712 

(No change.) .——664 

Glasgow (Bi idgeton).—On resignation of 
Mr. E. R. Russell (G.L.) (pollidjg. Atig. 3rd) 

S11 G. O. Trevelyan (G.L.) 4,654 

Mr. Evelyn Ashley (L,U.) ... - ’ 3,253 V 

(No change.) -1,401 

Gloucester (b orest oflDean).—On resignation 
of Mr. T. Blake (G.L.) (polling July 30th);— 

Mr. G. B. Samuelson (G.L.) ... 4,286 
Mr. E. Wyndham (C) ... ... 2,736 

(No change.) —1,550 

Hants (N. or Basingstoke).—On resignation 
of Mr. Sclater Booth (C.) with a view to his 
elevation to the peerage under the title of Lord 
Basing (polling July 18th):— 

Mr. A. F. Jeffreys (C.) ... ... 3,158 

Mr. R. Eve (G.L.) ... .. 2,426 

(No change.) -732 

Hunts (Ramsey). On Captain Felfowes (C.) 
succeeding to the title of Lord de, Ramsey, not 
long before conferred upon'his late lather 
(polling Aug. 30th) 

Mr. A. E. Fellowes (C.) ..." 2,700' 

Mr. J. H. Sanders (G.L.)... 2,414 
• (No change.) ——286 

Kerry (South).—On resignation of Mr. John * 
O'Connor (P.), Mr. Kilbride (P.) was returned 
unopposed (Sep. 21st). (No change.) 

Lambeth (Brixton).—On resignation of Mr. 
Baggallay (C.) with a viewtohis being appointed 
stipendiary magistrate for West Ham (polling 
July 19th)■ 

Marquis of Carmarthen (C.) ... 3,307 
Mr. James Hill (G.E!) .... ... 2,569. 

(No changed —-738 

Lincoln (Spalding),—On Mr. Finch-Hatton(C) 
succeeding to the Earldoms of Winchilsea and 
Nottingham (polling July *st) t—,, 

Mr. Halley Stewart (G.L.) ... 5,110 
Admiral SirG. Tryoa (C.) 4,363 

(G.L. gam.) • ,,—*-747 
Liverpool (Exchange Div.).—On death of Mr. 
Duncan (polling Jan. 96th):— 

Ralph Neville (G.L..) ... ... ... 3,217 
Rt. Hon. G. J. Goschen (U.L,),.,, 3,210 . 

(No change.) —.7 

Longford (North).—Mr. Justin McCarthy (P.) 


having been declared duly elected-for the city 
of Londonderry as Well as for this constituency, 
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decide to ait for the former, and Mr. T. Jtf. 

V* . ■ I.'-Mk v .__ M L 


(Horns 

Garel-Mi 


peerage a® 


Mr; H: C. Steens,(C.>... ... M 7 & : 

M*i H. BottdmieyfGX,),... ... a,488; 5 

^diiartan ^orthL^in -decease of-Jir. l. L 
>en;iC.) (pontag July 8th).:— v .1 . 


CoheOfC.) (potlirg „ ,. 

Mj“-J. Aird <C.)".„ ... %n° 

Mr. E. Routletjge (G.L.),., ifiia - 
11 (No change.) * _-4*8. 1 

Sligo (South).—MivSexton (• '. having 'been 
decj^pjiily elected for West Belfast, os well 
as division, decided to sit for the former, 

and'lBr.i.#;' J. Kennedy (P.) was returned for 
tlii s division without opposition (Feb 7th). 
(No change.) 

St. George’s (Hanover Squaiq).—On resigna¬ 
tion of Lord A. Percy (C.) in order to provide 
Mr. Goschen with a spat in Parliament (polling 
Feb. pth):— 

Kt, Hon. G. J.JGoschen (L.U.) 5,70a 
Mr. James Haysman (G.L,) ... 1,545 
1 (a L.U. replaces a C.) -4,157 ' 

Taunton.— On Mr. H, C. AlJsopp (C.) succeed¬ 
ing to the peerage by the decease oi his father 
L01 d fiindup (polling April 83rd) 

Mr. A. Percy Alisopp (C.) ... 1,426 

Mr, J. Hams Sanders (G.L.).. 890 

(N o change.) -536 

1888. 

Winchester.—On decease of Col. Tottenham 
(C.) (polling Jan. 5th):— 

Mr. R. Moss (C.) . 1,364 

Mr. P. Vanderbyl (G.L.) ... 849 

(No change.) -515 

Mr. Evelyn (Deptford )^ir. Lacaita (Dundee), 
and Mi. Buchanan (West Edinburgh) have 
resigned their seata. the last having announced 
that he appeals to the constituency as a Home 
Ruler, but the twits for the fresh elections 
cannot be moved until the meeting of Parlia¬ 
ment. Mr, J. G. Gibson having accepted an 
Irish judgeship, there is a vacancy in the 
Walton Div, ot Liverpool; and Mr. Serjeant 
Madden having been appointed Solicitor-Gene¬ 
ral for Ireland, will have to seek re-election at 
Dublin University (Jan 18th, ’88). 

Summary of Bye-Elections -and Petitions to 
Jan. 18th, 1888. 

Losses, Gains. 

Gladstone Liberals ... 1 ... 4 

Unionist Liberals ... a ... 1 

Conservatives ... 4 ... 1 

Pamellites *„ ... o ... * 

Electric Tramways. The first electric 
ti airily for public use in the United Kingdom' 
was that from Port-rush to the Giant’s Cause¬ 
way, designed by the late Sil W. Siemens, 
and opened in theautumn of ’83. Then toll owed 
the lines on Ryde pier, on Brighton beach, 
and at Blackpool, - AH these are intended for 
passenger traffic bah', and so far they have 
yielded results which are full of promise for 
the future of this mode of tran^L Electric 
cars have been run experimentally on the 
North London Tramway, and now form part 
of the permanent tremway system of the 
Metropolis. 1 ' Mr. OP. Elies*:®, who has made 
the subject peculiarly his bWn, carried out, 
during the autumn, an extended series of 


/'trials with the Elieacn can, on the Stratford 
1 Manor Park Tram-line, and electric traction is 
now used alternately, with hqrse -power j while 
the North Ifefriwolitaq ' Tramway Company 
have'; now electrically-propelled bars running 
between Barking and.Ow mng Town, . The 
Electric Traction Syndicate also inttde most 
satisfactory erawrimenttF.«» the •-...‘Shjwduuk 
Triuaway,.near Bright', u, At the.latter place 
Mr, Volk is enSeavourrogte obtain.pctecrsfor 
an extension of fee «® A 3 oMdtpael 

during the* ?ast year a breakdown occurred, » 
owing to the want of proper technical super¬ 
vision-, which threatened to interfere with the 
continuance pffche undertaking} but the line 
is now again'working. The mqjt important 


three miles in length, extending from Newry 
to Bessbrbok, and is,adapted to convey pas¬ 
sengers and roods- The dynamos are driven 
by water power. It was opened Oct. rst, '85, 
and during the first six months of its existence 
70,000 passengers and 7,000 tons of goods were 
carried over it, and tjre cars ran 14,000 miles. 
The traffic has been .maintained ever since; 
and tables have been recently supplied by Dr. 
E. Hopkineon, showing, among other particulars, 
the cost of construction, and subsequent working 
expenses. ’ These latter have attracted some 
attention, as the question of the cost of-electrie 
traction is by no, means*satisfactorily deter-, 
mined. The motive power of electrically pro-,, 
pellcd Cars is applied in various ways. The 
three methods ol over-head conduction, under- 

§ round conduction, and storage batteries may 
e instanced. The over-bead system has been 
largely favoured; in the last named each car 
carries its own stored supply of energy. A 
locomotive recently tried upon the Willenhall 
line at Wolverhampton, and built by Messrs. 
Klwcll-Parker for an Australian line, »has 
accumulators under the seats of the car, 
the cell® bmng easily movable for recharging. 
Electric traction is now extensively adopted on 
the Continent,in the Colonies, and in the United 
States, where quite a number of electrically 
propelled cars arc running. 

Electricity <from Gr. clektron, amber). So 
called because first noticed as -produced by 
the friction of amber. A powerful physical 
agent which manifests itself mainly by at¬ 
tractions and repulsions, but also by luminous 
and heating effects, by chemical decompo¬ 
sitions, ana many other phenomena. Elec¬ 
tricity is produced in matter by a variety of 
causes, among which the duet are friction, 
pressure, contact, chemical action, heat, and 
magnetism. The distinction between statical 

j■ - . ■ .. . ._1 j_>_, __- 1 _ 


of view of pracL >; application the so-called 
dynamical electricity is the more important. A 
current of electricity, or a quantity of electricity 
moving nt a certain rate in a conductor, can be 
produced by three different farms of energy: 
(1) In a galvanic battery chemical affinity is 
transformed into electricity; (a) In thermo¬ 
electric piles neat is directly converted into 
electricity; and (3) Work is transformed into 
electricity in, electro-dynamic machines, and 

S e&e ape either magneto-electric or dynamo- 
ectric. A galvaxuo battery consists of a 
vessel containing two metallic plates immersed 
in a liquid, one of which, when they are joined 
together by a wire outside tBte cell, is dissolved, 
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and an electric current simultaneously flows 
through the wire. The solution of ametalln 
a Ifefutd is accompanied by a definite e volution 


lonn eievura;*!. w» 

cost of .reduction of ores to .the metallic state 1 
is Considerable, it is found .more economical 
to concert the neat obtained by the cgmbustioa 
of some cheaper forms of fuePinto electrical ; 
energy. Thenateotaotris battens# and pitas 
consist of a series of cobbles m metals in. 
contact with each other, and so, arranged that 
every alternate contact can be exposed to a 


joined by a Wire, an electric curren twill flow 
through Hi which will be more intense the 
greater the dumber of pairs of metals and the 
greater the difference between the two tem¬ 
peratures. At present these first iwo methods 
for producing an electric current have been 
surpassed by ate third method, depending on ' 
the met that electrical currents are produced in 
a coil of Wire* when another wire through 
which a current is flowing, or a magnet, is 
brought to or Sway from at. (For a descrip¬ 
tion of this method and its uses see Dynamo.) 
A current of electricity when flowing through 
a wire meets with a certain amount oi oppo¬ 
sition ; this opposition is dirginished when the 
-diameter of the wire is increased and when the 
length of wire is shortened, and is called electri¬ 
cal resistance. The absolute resistance of unit 
length and unit section of wires of different 
metals is different, so that each metal has its 
own specific resistance. Copper has a low 
specific resistance, German silver a high one; 
copper is therefore used for,,cunducting wires, 
and German, silver for resistance coils. The 
name given to the electrical unit of resistance 
istbe ohm. An electrical cUrrent also depends 
on the electromotive force, or difference of 
electrical potontial or energy between the 
two ‘ends of the wire. This difference of 
potential is measured by electricians in units, 
termed volts; and the unit current or ampOre 
is that current "which is produced by a 
difference of potential of one volt in a re¬ 
sistance of one ohm. The amount, of work 
which a current can do is proportional to the 
current flowing, or quantity of electricKy 
preseht, and to the difference of potential. 
This can be well illustrated by f. cistern of 
waiter, where the ..weight of water is com¬ 
parable to the quantity of eleotricity and the 
height of the cistern to the difference of 
potential. A joule is the unit of electrical 
work, When a current is flowing in a circuit 
whose resistance is not uniform, in those parts 
where the resistance is highest heat will be 
developed. This feet is utilised in incan¬ 
descent lamps, which consist usually of a 
thin film of carbon in an exhausted globe, 
which offers a great resistance to tbe current 
brought to and from it by thick copper wires, 
and aO becomes white hot. In riare *’ lamps 
the current, in passing from -one carbon pale 
to the other, hks to overcome the resistance 
of the ait, and-produces a spark which raises 
the temperature of the carbon terminal*},. 
Within ute last fow years a method-of storage 
, Of electricity in" accumulators has been brought 
beffwe tbe public, and by it the laving of long 
conducting wires Jls obviated. The methbd 


depends on the fa^t that a powerful electric 
current can H electrolyse •’' or decompose 1 many * 
chemical compounds, atm that - under certain 
.v aditems, the . products -of .these decompo¬ 
sitions Will recombine sk- vly and give out .a 
strong current of electricity.'. The accum ulator 
Idte-bstetetefc'-tere. ’eodmiWf'tevd-etasd plates 
as thickly as possible with, a paste of 
[ted load and water: the two-piatej are sepa- 
1 lited.’fey 'a/pfote of system 

"te^tad together-, Gn paasipg 8t. Strong current 
■ through such a cell, leadperoxade islornied on 
one ptafo and metallic lead-on the Other. The 
cell so charged cam be .carried from place to 
place, and joining the two, terminals a 
powerful 'Current will. te ntemfeed, which 
gradually run* down, restoring the previous 
chemical condition; teete® **■ then aemturged, 
Electricity on Shipboard Whateveimmuse 
electricians may have for disappointmeifriit 
the slow progress made?te the application of 
electric light iorwsuschpla purposes, there can 
certainly be no cause for complaint as to its 
adoption by the shipowner, the Use of electricity 
on board snip being already very extensive and 
successful. Even as early as i88q, before the 
incandescent lamp was perfected,:by Edison V 
and Swan, attempts were made-to* light the ,**■ 
saloon of the steamer Chimborasohy means of 
are lamps; and less ihkn two y fibre afterwards 
the City of Rome , with 24b lamps of some 
xt, 000 candle power in all, the Aristotta and 
Alaska, with nearly a&krge a number, and the 
French Transatlantic liner La Nor matt din, with 
a total of 402 lamps,- showed that the problem 
of ship lighting was fairly solved. Since that 
date (8a) the progress.made hay been-wonder- .. 
folly rapid. Tire firm of Siemens Bros. &, Go,* 
have alone fitted up no. less than *5© steamers, 
and from the monster IrenotaaSr With their 
provision of four gigantic search ligbta—ihe 
Atlantic “greyhoundO,” Zfmbria and Efntria, 
each with their 800 to poo incandescents, down 
to the tiny torpedo boat with her toy dynamo 
that might almost be stowed iff a hat-box—tire 
adoption of electric light for purposes of peace 
or war has become well-nigh universal, until 
’87 there was but tittle difference between the 
details of the apparatus usedfor lighting steam 
vessels, and that with which every one is fami¬ 
liar on shore. The some fast-runiting dynamos 
Were employed, driven by belting or other 
gearing, or by the various kinds of uneconomical * 
and often very noisy fast-running engines; tire 
only variation of importance being the-intro¬ 
duction by the -firm of Siemens Bros, of their 
system of single wiring^ whereby one of the 
pair of cables commoMy * provided Va9 - slt p_ 
pressed, and ifi its place the metallic structure 
of the ship used to conysy the return current. 
Though at first met with a storm of opposition 
from rival contractors, this system haS v made 
its way in favour smee it has become known 
that, in addition to other advantages,'it affords 
,an almost perfect guarantee against teamped 
workmanship, the least fault being at once 
apparent; whereas under the iff-; system it 
■•was a common, practice to [vamp:'up.a cheap 
installation 1 in which oniy ,an could 

detect thakftefects, but which in a t* iple of 
years requited extensive if not complete re¬ 
newal. The exigencies of ablppltfg work, khe 
value of spare on board the mean***#, and the 
necessity for smaoddralandaoiteites machinery, 
soon ted to a great revolutioa. in -the dynamo 
arrangement. High speeds were gradually 
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rating authority its precept requiring payment 
•of a sum therein specified, which Die rating 
authorityrouse pay to the sdraol board treasurer. 
Shbiuil the^atie® Authority Ki/ ik.e dc£tMit< ad ha 


giving-way to more moderate speeds when the 
P.- ft 0 , Op. boldly initiated'(in their jubilee 
steamer Victoria) the system of 'Mnt#j# 4 he 
■peed of:die dynamo down do that of the 
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was andertafeea'i 
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the i&fcfc, The P. md ©.steamer i 

Carthvm made the first trials early in ’85, and 
smeethti-ihe extensive use made of the system 
has largely relieved the congestion of traffic in 
that great international highway. > 
£len^tllT£dllj&tiOilAcV<, These 

Acts contain* all the statute law regarding 
the public provision of elementary education 
in England. The administrative area for the 
purpose of elementary education is either the 
borough or the parish. Any area tody have 
a school board if those who Would have votes 
for a school board apply to the Education De* 
p' -tnicnt; and any area must have one if the 
school accomnfbdation already provided is not 
sufficient. The board is eleotsd outside the 
Metropolis by the burgesses of the borough 
or the ratepayers of t|ie parish; -within the 
Metropolis by those who Would be entitled to 
vote for. common councilman in the City of 
London, or for vestrymen hi other districts, 
jpach voter has as many votes as there are 
members to be elected, and may give them all 
to one candidate. Outside the Metropolis the 
school board most number not less than five, 
nor more than fifteen.' Members hold office for 
three years. In any ardfe in which there is no 
school board there must be a school attendance 
committee, of not more than twelve nor less 
than six, annually appointed out of their own 
niimber, by the town council if it be a borough, 
or by the guardians of the union if it be a 
pariah. The school hoard, or school attendance 
committee, must tea that evefy child of school 
age receives sufficient elementary instruction 
in reading, writing) and arithmetic, and that 
no person employs <b) any child under the age 
of ,ten years; (/>) any child under the age of 
fourteen years who'has not obtained a certificate 
of proficiency (unless such child comes under 
the. provisions, of the Factory and Workshops 
Act, 1878). The school board. moreover, is to 
provide, for day deficiency of school accommoda¬ 
tion, anfi. for that purpose his powers of com¬ 
pulsory, purchase, It may establish a ’ free 
sohittl anywr -.e • within its district, having first 
satisfied, the’ Education Department that such 
a school i# heeded* It may contribute to, or, 
with the.consented the Education Department, 
establish hu. humstsnal sufooel. it may take 
over,, r ; ot>. cet&fri con ! itiona, anyelemtentary 
schotfi mm i l v!’dwmml 'w A 

is ttoihlo so pay the school •'fees 
• to- the'guardians of the Joor, find if 
*»ls inability they are to fky the fees 
^wneby' incurring, any disquaMca- 
grants, Sums 
•"" >f a|i"be' assarted ,fo the 'udhool 
ih all Expenses, are to be 
disiaci 4 


encybe met out of the 
sehoolboar' is to.serve on the 


parent 
may,«] 
he pw 
-withe 
tion. 

.. 

fond, but 
defi 


ratiim •powers'.may'- bfe exercised vy officer* 

(fryatfegg . immfA . 

Hordigtous imtoiausm'or ftmmtthiry distinctive 
dfufiy • dioininatiop is ts,%e-^*agSt,i»’arl»«iard' 
school, nor isji child -to vepefyt .dfty rehgieas 
iastftujtian e^Nfefjr'to ef-prjpnSeot, 


nor is a Government Inspector-to examine any 
child in any,religious subject^ ‘'For -<..-'her pro- 
visibas seq urn*# Aets/gTlm Aeth tire sdppjle- 
mented by the Cede annually issued 'by the' 
finwrao VMSwthhmdft/ the 

tablesipf both Houses of Fmdiate'dit,'isWw,, if not 
objected towfthin -* certain, time, has the force 
of last. -The' Act# are farther &up{fiemeated 
by the bys-lsws made by the several school 
authorities. A Boyal Commissma isjnow en¬ 
gaged in inquiring into alt matters referring 
to Elementary Education, and their report 
will probably be issued in time for the re- 
vlsibn,of the Code of 1887. The Cads for 1886 
is altered but little from that of x8§s, the 
changes referring chiefly to flight schools, 
cookery, the position of teachers, saiitheir pen¬ 
sions. .New regulations respecting drawing are 
given for the first time in the Code; . ■' 

Ely, fit. Bey. Lord Alwyae OomptO% Lord 

Bishop of. The diocese Was founded 1199. 
The^present income is ,£5,500. His lordship, 
the 59th bishop in order 01 sueceasipo, son of 
the late Marquess of Northampton, and b ' her 
to the present Marquess, Was bom July 18th, 
1825. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduatedhs 14th Wrang¬ 
ler (1848), and procec-i'-d D.D. (1879). Ordained 
(1850). Formerly his lordship was rector of 
Castle Ashby. Northamptonshire €4852-79), 
Hon. Canon of. Peterborough (1856-791, Ruial 
T)ean of Preston and Archdeacon or Oakham 
(1874), Dean of Worcester and High Almoner 
to HeujKajesty (1879), Prolocutor of the Lower 
House of Convocation of .province of Caliter- 
bury (1880). Consecrated’Lord Bishop of Ely 
(1886), is Visitor of the Colleges of. John, 
Jesus, and St., Peter, Cambridge, and of Ely 
Thectoeical Ctkllege. His lordship married 
(1850) Florence Caroline, daughter of the late 
Rev. Robert Anderson, viear orthe now famous 
Trinity Church, Brighton. ' . 

Btober Days. ' The derivation of the term is 



early <.. ,. .... ..... 

four seasons was set apart for fasting and 
prayer oh behalf of the fruits of the ground. 
The English Churoh keeps the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday, in these weeks as days 
of abstinence and prayer for a, blessing on 
those about to be oretained ministers of the 
Church. These days are taken after the First 
Sunday in Lent, Whit Sunday, September 14th, 
and December. 14th. 

Emigrants’ Jaftmxmtlcm 08 U». , Was 
opened by the Government m October 06, to 
oeQeot and dawoie impartial i iafbimatkm as to 
the mespeots of emigrants to M the firftisb 
K .domes. The Classtnl chtefiy required in the 
Colonies at presefit are domestic and fora ser¬ 
vants, and formers vnth a uttie capital. Hardly 
apy assisted passages are • raw < granted. The 
importance ar tha subject fa shown by fehe fact 
that the exude* from CraaCEHtais ha* toretif@d 
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during the last decade about 200,000 persons 
annually, Of whom about three-fifths go to the 
United States. The emigration during ’8? has 
considerably exceeded that during ’86. * f§ee 
table below.) Printed pnrtkulnta which are 
revised frequently, should be visible at every 
post office, or can be obfcsinetf on application 
by post or personally at the Office, at, Broad¬ 
way, Westminster, S.W. See also Self-Hemp 
Emigration Society. * ■ 
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Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. Early in 
*87 an expedition was formed to relieve Emin 
Pasha (Dr. Schnitzler), an Austrian who took 
service Under the Khedive, and was appointed 
Governor of the Lake Regions province of what 
was once the Egyptian Soudan. Emin has been 
cut off from communication with the civilised 
world since the Mahdist rising, but has kept 
together a garrison sufficient to hold his pro- 
, vince. Hie chief station is Wadeiai, on Lake 
Albert Nyanza, and he has two steamers on flie 
<# lake. The command of the relief expedition was 
given to Mr. H. Bt. Stanley by the Egyptian 
. Government, and his plans have been sanctioned 


1 


and aided by the Administration of the Congo 
Free State.. Taking with him Major E. Barfctelot 
and-othcr European officers, 'with a force of 
several hundred Zanzibari and Soudanese 
soldiers, and carriers, Stanley' mad* his way 
up the Congo, and then np its greBtfctributary 
the Aruwhimt. Some 150 miles;up,t^us last 
river he established « camp, which he left in 
charge of Major Barttekv and g. sufficient 
force. Thence Stanley and the main body set 
forth to march overland to the Albert ffyanza. 
Meanwhile Tippoo Tih, act influential Arab 
trader whom Stanley .had attached to the 
expedition, was sent with a strong force up 
die Congo to Stanley Falls/ Here, he was 
to re-establish a station destroyed by slave- 
traders, suppress them, restore order, and if 
practicable, to march overland, #0 aa to support 
Stanley by another route* Nothing has b<?en 
heard of the expedition for some time: r afr?“ 
worth noting that Enlinf Bey, in letteis, Sns 
repeatedly declared that he will not leave In* 

“ people,” All that he requires is medicines, 
arms, and ammunition, so that even iflMi. , 
Stanley reaches him, he will not bring himbhek. 

Employers’ Liability Act, ’AO, Before \k: 
passing of this Act, a master was not liAle 
to his servant for injury caused by the neili 
pence of a fellow-servant. The Act proviqb 
that where injury has been caftsed to a woA- 
xnan by reason of any detect'in, the works, 
machinery, etc,, or of the Degligence of any, 
person in his employer's service intrusted' 
with superintendence or with authority over 
the injured man, or of any act or omission done 
or made in obedience to the orders or byelaws 
of the employer, or of the negligence of any) 
person in charge of railway signals, points* 
etc.; the injured workman, or If the injury' 
results in death, his personal representatives, 
shall have the same right of compensation 
against the employer as if he had not been 
m the employer s service. Certain exceptions 
are made, to protect an employer morally 
innocent of the injury. An action under the 
Act must be brought within six months from 
the time of the accident, or twelve months 
from the time of death, as the case may be, and 
notice that injury has been sustained must 
be given within six weeks. The compensation 
recoverable is not to exceed the equivalent of 
three years’ earnings of a person ip the same 
employment and district. Any money payable, 
by the employer to the workman as a penalty > 
under any other Act of Parliament is to. be * 
deducted from the compensation recovered 
under this Act. Actions under the Act, are 
to be brought in the county court, but may 
be removed into a superior court in the same 
manner as other actions. The Act oame into 
operation on January ilt, 1880, and remains in 
force seven years. 

Enclosure of Commons. See Commons > 
Preservation Society. 

“ Encyclopaedia. Britannica.” A popular 
and scientific exposition of the. moat advanced 
views upon every subject of art,literature, and 
science known to becurrent in rile World. The 
first edition edited by William Smellie, was 
published 1771; (he eighth edition appeared 
1861; the ninth was commenced in stiff.} and 
the twenty-third volume, bringing the subjects — 
down to the word ** Upsala, 1 is now ready. ^ 
The work has been edfred by Prof. T. Spencer 
Baynes, LL.D., and Prof. W, Robertson Smith, 
assisted by upwards of eleven hundred con- 
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tributors. There will he twenty-four volumes 
in-all, each volume costing 30s., and containing 
about 850 quarto aitee*. (Published at Edin- 
bu» gh by Messrs. Adar.>. and Charles Blacky) • « 
Endowed Sp ools '.fits. Iti ’86a.8eleetvem- 
mittee o«s Houfo of ConunoM wasappointed to 
inquirainte the operation of the Endowed Softools 


nty-four volumes and should be charged with the general super- 
,i and containing vision of E, wed Schools. For Aots’tift, * 78 , 
blished at Edin- ’ 74 , ade ed. "87. 

Varies Black,> v Eaergy, Laws of. Energy is a condition of 
fi 'S&a.SWsefwom*. matter wmoh consfem upon *t#ie -power®f bver- 
was appointed to coming resistance or of doing work. When 
e Endowed Softools work is done upon a body, energy- is need up 


Si and the amending Acts, and to con- and transferred to the bodyupon. which the 
ad neport how farit might be expedient work, is performed. Thus, when a pieceofsoft 
id the powers exercised under them by iron is hammered, the energy of the. living 
arity Commissioners The Com- organism is transformed info heat, and the iron 

commenced their inquiry in '86, and may be madt red hot. There are various forms 
ippoihted in Feb) '87, their report being of energy. Kinetic energy is that which is due 


aider and neport how far it might tu 
to amend the powers exercised und 
the Charity Commissioners (pv,). 
mittee commenced their inquiry 
was reappointed in Feb, '87, .their m 
presented April .Inthis the 


1 under them by 
.p»). The Com- 


sav that the policyfof the Acts is sound in 
principle, but requires development, owing to 
industrial and other changes Since .those Acts 
were passed. Grammar aohoolt have been made 
more available to the pbor by means of scholar¬ 
ships and exhibitions, and by making the 
subjects of instruction more suitable to their 


bmmittee ko motion— e.g., the energy .of a rifle bullet, or 


of Soy heated, or electnhed body. Potential 
energy is thait which is due to abody being in a 
position ol advantage with respect to a force,— 
e.g., the spring of a watch, a head of water, or 
any miss at a height above the earth, An 
oscillating pendulum has alternately !, kinetic 
and potential energy i^ali its energy is kinetic 


on more suitable to their and potential energy :^all its energy is emetic 
wants; but further progress may with ad- when it is af its lowest point, ana all of it is 
vantage be effected in that direction. In any potential when it is at its highest point. The 
scheme for remodelling elementary endowed total quantity of energy in the universe, kinetic 
eohools special attention should be directed to and potential, is invariable; this is the first 
providing, as far as possible, for the children of law of energy, and is called the law of the 
the wonting classes a practical instruction Conservation fit Energy. Whenever any kind of 
suitable to their wants in the particular cii- energy disappears, an equivalent quantity of 
c> vistance*; of each locality Scrupulous care some other kind is generated; this- is called 
should be takefi, where endowments have been the law of the Transmutation of Energy. All 
appropriated to the poor, that the paramount kinds of energy have a tendency to become 
interests of the pom should be secured in the transformed into the energy of heat; heat 
application of scholarships or exhibitions pro- becomes diffused through matter, which thereby 


suitable to their wants in the particular cii- energy disappears, an equivalent quantity of 
c> instances of each locality Scrupulous care some other xind is generated; this is called 
should be takefi, where endowments have been the law of the Transmutation of Energy. AH 
appropriated to the poor, that the paramount kinds of energy have a tendency to become 
interests of the pom should be secured in the transformed into the energy of heat; heat 
application of scholarships or exhibitions pro- becomes diffused through matter, which thereby 
viced out of the trust funds. The abolition of assumes an equable temperature. In order to 
gratuitous education in elementary endowed get heat transformed back again into other 


gratuitous education in elementary endowed 
schools is generally opposed to the wishes of the 
poorer classes in the localities. It is only 
justifiable When the imposition of fees gives a 
higher and mote useful character of education 
to the working classes than they formerly en- 


get heat transformed back again into other 
forms of energy, it is necessary to operate with 
bodies which are at different temperatures, as 
in the case of a steam engine. The conclusion 
derived from these considerations is that the 
ultimate fate of the universe is to become con- 


joyed, and after provision made for payment of verted into a lifeless, equally -heated, and 


school fees of children Wvhose patents stand apparently mfert mass of motionless matter, 
specially in need of such assistance. The devoid of all available energy. This, the third 
application of mm-eduoational endowments to law of energy, is called the law of the Eissipa- 
e-lucational purposes has been beneficial, but tion {oftathcr of the Degradation) of Energy, 
the veto now possessed by the trustees of such Engineering. Details of some of the most 
endowments is in some cases a hindrance to important of the great industrial engineering? 
reforms, and an inadequate protection for the schemes either in progress or planned out in 
poor. It would be expedient to substitute, for different part%of the world at the present time 
the consent of the trustees, the concurrence of (Jan. 1888) are given under their respective 


some local representative body. The extension alphabetical headings. 

ol technics!*! and higher commercial education has English Church Union, The, was formed in 
risen to much importance since the Act of 1859 for the purpose of uniting clergy and laity 
1869, and should be carefully kept m view by “ in defence of the doctrine and discipline of 
the Commissioners in framing their schemes, the Church of ^England, and of the rights and 
When the value of the endowments is too liberties of her faithful, children.” viscount 
small to provide laboratories and workshops Halifax (formerly the Hon. C. L. Wood) is the 
lor technical or scientific teaching, the local president, and the vice-presidents include 17 
authorities might be empowered to inmate and Bishops and the Archdeacon of Taunton (better 
aid them by local rates. But before applying known as Archdeacon Denison), the Rev. 
local rates tn aidqf technical or scientific teach- Canon Carter, the Earl of Limerick, the Earl 
inc, endowments the purposes of which have of Glasgtow, the Earl of Devon, and Mr, Shaw 
failed should, as far as practicable, be utilised. Stewart. Amongst the members of the council 
The Commissioners further recommend, among are the Deans of Manchester, Durham, and 
other things, that the people of the localities Bangor, Canons Body, CKurton, Cooke, Pei ry, 
should be gnren a large share m the manager Hocfcin, Gray, Scott Holland, and Malcolm 
meat, by representation,, of endowed schools; MacColl, the-lay members-including the Duke 
that provincial or ‘municipal bodies of a repre- of Newcastle, Lord SackviUeCeeil,Lorcl Edward 
seulatiVe character should be associated in some Churchill, and Sir Walter PhilMmore, Those 
formal manner with the central authority in the only who are communicants of the Church of 
preparation and administration of schemes ; England, or of churches in communion with 
that the principle of the Allotments Act 1883 her, can be Reefed and enrolled. The Union 
should be-applied fo agricultural land belonging comprises 17 bishops, 3,200 other clergy, and 
to an educational charity, so far as the circum- 19,400 laity. Its object is to defend and 


some local representative body. The extension 
ol technical and higher commercial education has 
V, risen to much importance since the Act of 
1869, and should be carefully kept m view by 
the Commissioners in framing tneir schemes. 
When the value of the endowments is too 
small to provide laboratories and workshops 
lor technical or scientific teaching, the local 
authorities might be empowered to initiate and 
aid them by local rat^a. But before applying 
locai rates m aid qf technical or scientific teach¬ 
ing, endowments the purposes of which have 
failed should, as far as practicable, be utilised. 
The Commissioners further recommend, among 
other things, thdt the people of the localities 


stances of the case may allow; that a reapon- maintain unimpaired the doctrine, discipline, 
sibie Minister of Education should be appointed, I and ritual of the Church of England against 
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Erastianisro,. Rationalise), and Puritanism. 
v <Sf l&te yewn-jme 4 itigatittg business’of the 
llfdon has materially decreased, owing to 
timf policy o f peace inaugurated hy the tetk 
ACanterbury, and supported by 


Union has rofused to recognise the jurisdiction 
of Lord Penzance in spiri tual matters, and clergy¬ 
men who have been prosecuted by agents of 
Oyffl awh iem^Siut (f > fwtee fire passing of 
the Public Worship Regulation Adt have,mostly' 
neither, appeared in person nor bpen repre¬ 
sented by counsel, but have allowed judgment; 
to gt» againbt them by demult. In 1877 a Sus- 
t.entation Fund was created to supply the loss 
of income incurred by those who had been 



_ and storing ensili 
claimed for the pre 


of imxjme incurred by those who had been 
proceeded against,; and aniongst those to whom 
grants have been made are the Revs. T. P. Dale, 
K. Wi Enragfat, S. F. Green, the Ime A. H. 
Mackouoebk, Arthur ^Tooth, J. Baghot de ia 
Bere, etc. The, president and council em¬ 
phatically repudiate any, political bias or party 
character in the organisation. Evening com¬ 
munions are not, approved of by the English 
Church Union, but the use of Vestments and 
other Ritual adjuncts is encouraged, as being, 
in their view, sanctioned by the Ornaments 
Rubric of the grayer Book, The total number 
joining the Union during the year ending 31st 
Dec., 87, was 2,311. Organ, The Church Union 
Gazette. Offioes, 35, Wellington Street, Strand, 
geo., Col. John Brathwai te Hardy. 

English Harbour. A West Indian naval 
station See Antigua, 

E&gll (Cassell). Professor Henry 


andre Suits of pre 
The fotur bandinal v. 

of ensilage appear to he (I) its safety~in adL, 
seasons, its efficiency, and notably the avoid*!? 
anoe of loss in the preservation of green crops sf 
(*> the value of its products asfood for animals,** 
and its beneficial effects on the health pf alt 
stock to which it is oiveb with; discretion; 
( 3 ) its utilisation of substances d&nost valup- 
less, or otherwise waste; and ( 4 ) the elasticitv ’ 
the system affords for mopping the land, dapS L 
in providing a^suecutefit mod available alhlpe 
1 bias or party yeai- round, by which an increased numbers" 
Evening com- stock per acre can be maintained. In ’ 87 thk-< , 
y the English were in Great Britain 9,694 silos in use—.a,ri< ; 
estments and in England, 133 in Wales, 343 in Scothmd—giv$m 
ged, as being, a total capacity of 7,a6»,9i4 cubic feet,, witbrtfr. 
lie Ornaments average capacity of 2,696 cubic feet to each Silo, 
e total number In addition to the total number of silos, 1,362 
ar ending 31st pel sons are stated to have made ensilage in 
Church Union stacks. The number of persons Who adopted 
itreel, Strand, this method in ‘86 was only 27. 

Vi „Envoys and Plenipotentiaries. See 


West Indian naval Diplomatic. 

Eras, The Five. 


stanoft Antigua. Eras, The Five. These are the Greek 

Englia&JrtlterB (C«ssw). Professor Henry (Olympiads); the Roman; the Christian ; the 
Morky hwjgetnbarked upon a heroic attempt to Julian Period ; and the Mohammedan Era. 
provide a Syaejmatw history pf English Litera- Erckmann-Chatrian, Messrs. The joint 


provide a Systematic history pf English Litera¬ 
ture. This is a.gigantic undertaking for a busy 
man to attempt single-handed, but Prof. Morky 
is a veteran worker whose vocabulary does not 
contain the word “ impossible.'' Two volumes 
have alieady appeared. The first deals with 
the period Inom the earliest times to Beowulf j 
the second embraces the period from Cedmon 
to thp Conquest. A similar effort is also being 
made, hut on different lines, wider the auspices 


uiouH dwv vMiwcj wuiui uitjr iinincs ijave rcjipcptivtiiy fj(*en 

of Mi'S&ts. Macmillan <S* Co, Their History of identified. The majority of their writings have 
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Erckmann-Chatrian, Messrs. The joint 
name ol two French-Alsatian authors and col¬ 
laborators. Emile Erckmann, b, ; May aoth, 
1822, at Pfalzburg, studied law at Park; and 
Alexandre Chatriany b, at Soldatenthal, De¬ 
partment of the Meurtne, Dec. x8th, (3a6,was 
for some time a teacher in a school in his native 
town. Becoming intimately acquainted in 1859, 
they conjointly produced the numerous Works 
with which their names have respectively been 


English Literature is to consist ed four volumes, 
the preparation of which has been entrusted 
to the Rev. Stopford Brooke, Mr. George 
Saintsbnry, Mr. Gosse, and prof. Dowden. 
The second volume (•* Elizabethan Literature,” 


the intervention’ Of an engraver. The' earl 
form of automatic engraving was etching, wh 
properly speaking, does not mean bitin, 
picture by means Of acid on to a plate, 


ir volumes, been translated into English. , 
entrusted ErzerouHj, An important Turkish strn- 
r. George tegical centre in Armenia, which, since the 
, Dowden. annexation of Kars by Russia (1878), has be- 
Uterature,” come the principal frontier fortress and point T, 
published, of resistance to a Russian advance from the 1 
•m applied Caucasus to Constantinopk, It is about 
■es without eighty miles from Trebizond, upon the Black 
hO earliest 'Sea. The population is variously estimated at 
ing, which, from 30,000 to.50,000, and as the administrative 
1 biting a capital of a Turkish vilayet, coveting 27,000 


scratching or drawing, and then fixing, the a jair amount of trade, 
picture on the plate which i» to be mitten. A is fhrge, and since 18781 
clever mechanic can manage the biting pro- nians at Tiflis have been 
cess: it needs an artist to etch the picture, poration with Russia, wl 
The chemical and photographic methods of its ultimate destination. 


capital of a Turkish vilayet, covering 27,000 
square miles, with population 675,000,'it attracts 
a jair amount of trade. The Armenian element 
is fhrge, and since 1878 the Russiattked Arme¬ 
nians at Tiflis have been desirous for it* incor- 
poration with Russia, which seems likely to be 


automatic and mechanical engraving are in 
the Wade described as “the* process,” or (t 
“ process work.” These methods ate (1) si 
chemical, or (a) photographic). For the various it 
processes ace ed. ’87. Ii 

Binding *. Green Crops preserved for future 6 

use by Murage in receptacles called *'ailog,” (1 
constructed above or-below the ground, and € 
made air and -water-tight to prevent the process o 
of fermentation. The idea, m its modem form, ft 
originated in a wdrk published in France, 1877, (1 
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Esher. William Baliol 

(treat. 1885); b. 1815: Educa 
add at Cams Coll., Camb. 
1836, M.A. 1840). Calbjdto 
inn (1846), made «Q,C ,'>(** 
General (»86&>, a justice of 


tlOl *st Baron 

lueatopltw^tmifister, 
nb. (B.A., senior opt., 
I to the bar at Lincoln s 
i was ' Sdlicitor- 
s of the Common Pleas 


(1868-75}, a judge of the High Count of justice, 4 
Common PleasDiv. (iBys -'A and a Lord Justice 
of Appeal (i8-,.83), since when he has- been 
Master of the Rolls. * W*s, MJh fpr* Hehston 
(1866-68). Lord Eaher is what is-'kuown as a 
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' ’’ judge, and is no respecter ofpersons. 
v jdslup presided at the trial of the London 

4 rtDKersfbr conspiracy some years ago. 

" Esparto Grass. Esparto or Spanish grass— 
Macrochloa (L. S/ipa) tenacissinta Kunih —is 
a plant of the tribe Stipcm, and resembles the 
well-known feather grass. I t is'indigenous to 
Spain and the north of Africa, and abounds 
near the sra-coast. It attains a height of from 
three to Tour feet J the leaves vary from six 
inches to three feet in length. Esparto grass, 
by reason of its great flexibility ana tenacity of 
fiblilhas for centuries been employed in the 
making of ba&ket » tt and mats. Of late year! if 
■ has been largelvABMated to the manufacture 
ot paper—as a "SjK^k'.e for linen rags. It 
was first utilisea^f.ffh.his ( purpose by the 
French, and was in'empbed into Great Britain 
in 1857. * Esparto grass is now imported in 
lurge quantities, which are yearly increasing. 

EsqulHlctult. (Pron. css-fiivi’-malt.) A har- 
bom and naval station on the south-east of 
( Vancouver Island, about three miles from 
i Victoria, capital of the province of British 
1 Columbia in the Dominion of Canada. Since 
ithc opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
j its importance has become evident, and it 
f is now being fortified and provided with strong 
i inaments and all the necessaries of a firsl- 
< lass naval arsenal. A large graving-dockTias 
recently been constructed, and the place is 
connected by rail with the large coal mines 
at Nanaimo. Both the British and Canadian 
Governments have voted large sums for the 
ci cation of a place d a vines, and the latter is 
raising a permanent artillery force for its de¬ 
fence. The connection of Esquimault with 
Australia by cable is spoken of. See British 
Columbia, and Canada. 

Essequlbo. One of the three counties of 
British uuiana (y v\). 

Established Churctt See Church of 
England, 

Eton and Harrow Cricket Match. See 

Cricket. 

Eton College. See Public Schools. 

Euphrates Valley Railway. Projects for 
shortening the journey to India by means of a 
railway along the valley of the river Euphrates 
have been repeatedly brought before the notice 
oi the public during the last thirty years. The 
rival routes probably number a score; but the 
, general principle of them all is the same,—they 
start from some port or other in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, opposite Cyprus, and, terminate at 
Basra, Bushire, Grain, or some other port on 
or close to the Persian Gulf. Between tht 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf some 
schemes provide for a railway on one side of 
the Euphrates, and gome favour the other. 
Several, again, prefer the course of the Tigris, 
a river running to the Persian Gulf almost 
parallel with the Euphrates. Associated with 
what \ve may call the Euphrates Valley railway 
scheme pure and simple is an elaborate project 
for extending;it at one end to Constantinople, 
to touch thwtiEuropean railway system, and 
pushing it pa' at the other through Persia and 
Belunlustan to India. 'Phis would render it 
the direct railway route between London and 
Calcutta, However, this scheme, although 
. influentially supported at various times, has 
heen completely cast into the shade by the 
Russian railway to India, which is being con¬ 
structed from 1 the Caspian. On this account 
impartial English strategists prefer commenc¬ 


ing the railway communication with India 
opposite Cyprus, which island would pro¬ 
tect the starting point; and this will explain 
the great strategical value of Cyprus. Should 
Russia force on her railway "through Afghan¬ 
istan, and bring about a junction of the Russian 
and Indian railway systems, a quicker means of 
sending reliefs to lndia would have to be found 
than that via the Suez Canal. In that case the 
Euphrates Valley railway would come very 
prominently to the front, and statesmen would 
doubtless advocate extending it also from the 
Persian Gulf to Pishin. The length of the 
Euphrates Valley railway, from AleXeuidretta on 
the Mediterranean to Grain on the Persian Gulf, 
would be 920 miles, and cost about £8,000,000 to 
construct. Some of the ether mutes are said 
to be cheaper, particularly that advocated by 
Commander V. Lovett Cameron, who explored 
the country a few years ago. In connection 
with this m;i£ .er,jt was announced on Sept, rath, 
’86, that Baron Wilhelm Pressel, engineer, 
ana the heads of a syndicate, had been re¬ 
quested to proceed to Constantinople to conclude 
the negotiations for a concession including 
a* vast network of railways in ‘Asia Minor. 
The scheme included the construction of 
4,400 kilometres of narrow-gauge lines, at an 
estimated cost of 600,000,000 francs. Hie realisa¬ 
tion of the project would shorten the overland 
route to India by a week. The main line was 
designed to connect the*Bosphorus with the 
Persian Gulf, there being several branch lines, 
including one from Diarbekr to Suweidie, near 
Antioch, and nearly opposite Cyprus (see 
above). At the time this was looked upon as 
a triumph of German influence at the Porte. 
From Constantinople it was reported (Jan. 29th, 
’87) that the Council of Ministers had drawn up 
and forwarded to the Palace for the Sultan’s 
sanction a plan for the extension of the railway 
from Scutari to Ismid, as far as Angora, ana 
then on to Piarbekr„ The financial group 
which had been negotiating included some of 
the most powerful banking houses in London, 
Paris, and Berlin, and it Was said they were 
ready to begin operations at once. It was not 
till Aug. 7th, however, that an Imperial decree 
was issued on She matter, and then the contract 
| for the extension and the network of Asiatic 
lines was granted to an English Syndicate 
represented by Messrs. Alt and Scefelder. The 
convention gave the Company power to extend 
the line to Bagdad, the works to be completed 
in ten years, and the gauge to be fixed at 
1 metre 44 centimetres. On Oct. 4th it was 
reported that the Palace had referred to a 
military commission, the mazbatta specifying 
certain modifications made in the convention. 
by the Council 5 and in a report dated Oct. nth 
it was stated that before granting the necessary 
trade, the Porte desireiTto be satisfied of the 
Company’s financial position. 

“ Europe Ul lp 87 . by the author of “Greater 
Britain ” {Chapman tS* Hall). In the January 
number of the Fortnightly Review there ap¬ 
peared the first of a series of articles by Sir 
Charles Dilke, under the title of “ The Present 
Position of European Politics." On the com¬ 
pletion of the series they were published in 
volume form with the cortcieer alternative title 
given above. The work is an elaborate examina¬ 
tion of the political condition of the different 
countries in Europe, and coming from the pen of 
oneof the ablest Under Secretaries for Foreign 
Affaira of latter years, exdlted general atteu- 
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tion. Already a Trench translation has appeared. 
The papers on the “Balance of Military Power 
In Europe," which were" published in Slack- 
wood’s Magaoim, were understood to be a 
reply to Sir Charles Dilke, whose utterances 
regarding the military resources of Great 
Britain partook of a somewhat pessimistic 
character. 

Evangelical Alliance, The- Founded 1S45. 
in the hope of promoting unit^ amongst all 
Protestant Christians against Infidels and 
Romanists. Meetings ol the Allfance have 
been held at Beilin, Amsterdam, Npw York, 
Geneva, and Constantinople, besides the chief 
centres of religious thought in England. A 
week of united prayer is held in London the 
early part of January each year. 


Evana, John, hon. D.C.L. Oxford, and LL.D 
Dublin, Treasurer and Vice-President K.S., 
F.S.A., F.G.S., etc., b. 1833* Author of several 
works on the ancient‘ coins, implements, 
weapons, and ornameiits of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and has contributed a variety of 
papers in thoVf rchatoiogia', and th the Numis¬ 
matic Chronicle, of winch he Is one of the- 
editors. President of the Geological Society 
(1875-6), and of the Anthropological Institute 
(1878-9); Pres. Numismatic Society since 1875 
“Evening News.” A daily paper (jrf.), 
founded July 1861, of Conservative principles. 
It gives tne latest political, general, an<J 
commercial intelligence of the hour, and makes 
a special feature of sporting news. Editor, Mr. 
Frank Harris. Office, 13, 'Wliitcl'riars St., E.C. 


Evictions ill Ireland. Number of persons evicted (since 1849). 
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"Evening Standard” See “Standard.” 
Evolution. A scientific doctrine that has a 
wide and also a more restricted significance. 
In the limited sense the name is applied to the 

f enerttiisation that all animals and plants have 
een evolved or developed from pre-existing 
forms. In this sense. Evolution is opposed to 
the doctrine of special creation, according to 
which every species of plant and every species 
of animal came into existence as the result of 
a^ special act of creation. ' In this connection 
Evolution is often inaccurately spoken of as 
the Darwinian theory. (For a full account of 
Evolution as concerning living things, see 
Origin of Spkcies,) In the second, wider 
aignificanoe, Evolution means the continuity of 
all phenomena: of physics, astronomy, chem¬ 
istry, geology, jfts well as those of biology, 
which are to the Evolutionist one continuous 
and natural whole, following certain purely 
natural laws. As Evolution, in the special 
sense, is opposed to the idea of special creation 
of forms ot living things, so, in the general 
sense, it is opposed to the idea ot inter¬ 
position from without in the whole series 
of the phenomena of nature, whether these 
concern Bodies living or non-living. 

Exchequer, The. IS said to be at least coeval 
with the Norman Conquest, and to have been 


from its earliest institution looked to as a 
check upon the Lord High Treasurer, and a pro.^ 
tection for the king, as well as for the subjects, 

_ ii___ , . .1_ ___ A i i_ . r ll. . 


Court of Exchequer above the barons. Ex¬ 
chequer receipts- i.e., the public revenues-—aie 
paid into the Bank of England, or the Bank of 
Iceland, to the account of the Exchequer, and 
foi m the Consolidated Fund. In ’66 an Act was 
passed to consolidate the powers and duties 
of the Comptroller of t%e Exchequer and of 
the Commissioners for auditing the public ac¬ 
counts, to unite in one department the business 
hitherto conducted by the separate establish¬ 
ments under them, and to make other pro¬ 
visions for the more complete examination of 
the public accounts. Under this Act was 
founded the Exchequer and Audit department, at 
the head of which is the official known as the 
Comptroller and Auditor General, but whose full 
title is Comptroller General of the Receipt and 
Issue of H.M. Exchequer and Auditor General 
of Public Accounts. He cannot sit in Parlia¬ 
ment, nor be removed from office except upon a 
joint address by the two Houses (present Comp¬ 
troller and Auditor General, Sir W. Dunbar 
Bart., salary £2,000). He is advised daily of 
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all issues or transfers made from the Exchequer 
- accounts; and when money has been granted 
by Parliament for the public services he, on 
1 receipt oi a royal oreWrunder the sign manual 
countersigned by the Treasury, grants the 
necessary credits on the Consolidated Fund, 
He and the department under him also audit 
the accounts of all other departments, and see 
that the expenditure of each Ds in accordance 
with the authorities received from the Treasury. 
See Treasury and Finance. 

Exchequer and Audit Department See 

Civil Service. 

Excise. See Finance, National. 

Executor. It is the custom in making a 
will, in personal estate to name an executor 
or executors. Immediately upon the testator's 
. death the executor becomes entitled to all 
i the testator's personal property. He is bound 
fu st of all to bury the deceased and prove his 
will, then to pay out of it any debts due by 
the testator; and then to distribute the pro¬ 
perty, so far as it will go, in accordance w ith 
the will. Should there be more than one 
executor, each can exercise all the powers of 
the office, except that all must join in bringing 
any action respecting the estate. The office 
continues to thg survivors or survivor. Should 
the executor renounce, or die, before taking 
j out probate, or not appear when cited to take 
' probate, his rights of executorship cease 
entirely. But when the last surviving executor 
dies, then his executors are also executors 
of the original testator. If the.'executor is an 
, infant, the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
,, Division of the High Court Will grant admini¬ 
stration to his guardian or some other person 
who becomes administrator durante minors 
* octate (during the minority). An executor 
merely in virtue of his appointment is released 
from .1 ny debts due frorff him to the testator, 
and may retain out ol the assets any debt due 
from the testator to him in priority to all other 
debts of the same degree, but this provi¬ 
sion is so guarded in equity as to be practi¬ 
cally of no effect. Any person who takes 
upon himself to be executor without 
having been appointed, is said to be an 
executor de son tort (“ of his own wrong ”), 
and is not allowed to derive apy benefit from 
the office. Should no executor be available* 
\ the Court will grant letters of administra- 
| tion cum testamento annexo (with the will 
annexed), as distinct from the ordinary letters 
of administration granted when a person dies 
without making a will. 

Exeter Hall, Strand, London. Erected in 
1830-31 by Deermg, for the holding of religiose 
and philanthropic mcefings, Celebiated as the 
scene of the religious meetings held 111 the 
, month of May. Now the property of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, having been pur¬ 
chased and presented to that body by six 
gentlemen at a cost of £25,000. 

Exeter, Rt.*Bev. Edward Henry Bicker- 
eteth, Lord Bishop 01. The see was founded 
in 1046, the earlier prelates taking the title of 
Bishops of Devonshire from the year 909. The 


the late Rev. Edward BiekerSteth, rector of 
Walton, Herts. Educated at Cambridge,Trinity 
College. W#a Chancellor’s English Medallist 
three years in succession (1844-5-6), graduated 
B.A., Sen. Opt., and 3rd class Classical Tripos 
(1S47), M.A. (1850), and took the Seatomaa 
prize (1854). Mon.D.D. (1885). Deacon (1848), 
and priest (1849). Vicar of Christ Church, 
Hampsteads(i655?8s); and rural dean of Higi- 
gate (1878-85). Appointed Dean of Gloucester 
(1885), and in the same year consecrated Lord 
Bishop of Exeter. As- an author and editor 
his lordship is well known- Among hfs chief 
works are ‘‘The Blessed Dead ”(1863), “ Jesu* 
and the Resurrection” (1870), “Poems” (1840), 
“The Reef and Other Parables” (1874: and 
edition 1885), “Yesterday, To-day, and For 
Ever—a Poem in Twelve Books” (1866: 15th 
edition 1884)^ His Lordship has edited many qf 
his father’s discourses; a volume of “Family 
Prayers for Working Men " (1879), the “Hymnal 
Companion to the Book of Cqgunon Prayer” (1870- 
71-80), and has written beside a “ Commentary 
on the New Testament.” 


Ex officio. A term applied to any position 
held or taken, or any act performed by a mad * 
in virtue of his office. For instance, arch¬ 
deacons are ex-officio members of Convocation, ■ 
and the Attorney-Genenfl can ex officio file 
criminal informations without obtaining the 
leave of the Court where they are filed. 


Ex parte. A term explained by Mr. C. 
Sweet in his “Law Dictionary ” as follows :— 
“ In its primary sense ‘ ex parte ’ as applied to 
an application in a judicial proceeding, means 
that it is made by a persoh who is not a party 
to the proceeding, but has an interest in the 
matter which entitles him to make the appli¬ 
cation. In its more usual sense ‘ex parte’ 
means that an application is made by one party 
to a proceeding in the absence of the other.” 


Explosive Substances Act, '83. For sum¬ 
mary of this Act see our edition of 1886. 

“ Expositor, The/’ was founded 187 s, under 
the editorial cafe of Rev. Samuel Cox, B.D. The 
first and second series, consisting of twenty 
volumes, were completed 1884. • The third 
series, under the editorship of Rev, W. R. 
Nieoll, M.A., was commenced 1885 . The Ex¬ 
positor is intended to give the results of the 
best scholarship of the day, derived from the 
clergy and theologians qf all denominations, in 
addition to Bible studies and exegesis. 

Ex post facto- This epithet is explained by 
Mozley and Whiteley in their “ Concise Law 
Dictionary " to signify something done so as to 
affect another thing that Was done before. 
Thus an ex-post-facto law Is a law inflicting a 
penalty upon an act committed befen, the law 
had been passed. „ S ”L 

Extradition Acts, TO, T3. ''’For-lhmmary 
of these Acts see our edition of 1886. 

Extraordinary Tithes. See Tithes. 

Extreme Left. See French Political 
Parties. 
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Factory and WorkBhop Act, ’78. This The freezing-point of wilier is on the Fahren- 
Act consolidates a series of statutes for the heit stale marked 3a 0 , the boiling-point aia°. 
regulation of factories and worksljpps extending The Spate between the freezing- and the boil- 
£■010. the commencement of the century down to ing-points is divided into 18a (a is - 34) equal 
the present time. It contains practically all the parts, each of which is called a degree, 
law dealing with this subject, and extends to a Fahrenheit’s reasons for using the numbers 
hundred and seven sections, fh#first part con- 33 and at* respectively for the frmhing- and 
taius the general provisions for drainage, venti- boiling-points of water was that x80 was a 
laijon,ana fencing of dangerous rnaclflnery, vats, number breaking up easily into aliquot parts, 
etc., as well as the rules regulating the hours of and that the lowest temperature attained by 
labour for women, young persons and children, him, by mixing ice water and sal ammoniac, 
In textile factories the hours of labour for corresponded with 32 of such 180 degrees below 
women and young persons are not to exceed the freezing-point of yvater. To express the 
ten, and Saturday is to be a half-holiday. The number of degrees of temperature xegiBtercd 
hours of labour for children are fixed at half of on the Fahrenheit scale ip terms of the Ctnti- 
those allowed to women or young persons, grade, subtract 32, multiply by 5 and divide 
These rules are modified in their application to by 9. Thus 212° F. are equivalent to 21a — 32 = 1 
other factories and workshops. Piovision is 180 x 5-4-9= ioo° C. To turn Fahrenheit to 
made for holidays ; for insuring the attendance Rfeaumur subtract 3s, multiply by 4 , and divide 
at school of children employed in factories or by 9. Thus 212 0 F. are equivalent to 2ta — 32 — 
workshops; for certificates ot fitness for employ- 180 x 4 —-0 = 8o° R, 

xnent to be obtained by children and young Faith Healing Heme, called "Bethahaji," 
persons ; for giving notice of accidents to in- founded on one mteipretation of St. James v. 
spectors and certifying surgeons* appointed 14, 15, receives inmates who, it is claimed, are ‘ 
under the Act. The second part contains healed by the exercise of prayer and the, 
Special provisions relating to particular classes anointing with oil. See ed. ’86. 
of factories and workshops— e.g., to insure lime- Faithfull, Miss Emily, b. Sit Headley rec- 

washing, etc.; restriction upon the employ- tory, Surrey, 1835. Soon after attaining her 
xnent ol women, yousg persons or children in majority she started a "composing” room in 
special industries, and exceptions relaxing the Great Coram Street, for the training of females 
law in favour of certain industries, etc. The in the mysteries ot type-setting. The Queen 
third part regulates the appointment and func- approved of hcjr undertaking, and granted her 
tions of inspectors and certifying surgeons, a wanaut appointing her printer and pub- 
fixes penalties and provides for their recovery hsher in ordinary to Her Majesty. In the 
before a court of summary jurisdiction. The Victorian Magazine and other periodicals 
fourth part contains miscellaneous provisions, Miss Faithfull has been a powerful advocate 
and defines a "child” as any person under of the claims of women to remunerative em- 
fourteen years of age, and " young person ” as ployment. She is the author of a capital novel, 
any person between the ages of fourteen and “ Change upon Changi,” For many years she 
eighteen years. was a lecturer veiy much Sought after. She 

Faculties; Court Of- A court of the Aieh- was the founder of the West London Express, 
bishop of Canleibury, presided over by the in the printing ol'which she employed a large 
Master of the Faculties. To him must be made number of female compositors, 
all applications for admitting notaries to or Falkland IslandB. Otherwise called Leslies 
removing them from their office. The judge of Malouines. A British colony situated in the 
the Provincial Courts of Canterbury and Ymk South Atlantic,about 300 miles east of Magellan's 
is ex-officio Master of the Faculties. Consult Straits. Area of the group 6,500 sq. m., pop. 
Philliniore's " Ecclesiastical Law.” 1,800. Capital and port Stanley, on East Falk- 

Faed, Thomas, R.A., b. 1826; devoted him- kind, which island contains 3,000 sq. m.; West 
self first to water-colours; subsequently he Falkland has an area of2,goersq. m., and lesser 
commenced painting in oils, Associate of the islands about 1,200. South Georgia, an island 
Royal Scottish Academy (1849), and produced 800 miles E.S.E., has been annexed to the 
a popular picture, “ Scott and Ijis friends at colony. Its area is 1,570 sq. m., but it is snow- 
Abbotsford.” Settling in London in 1852, his covered, sterile, and uninhabited. The Falk- 
work "The BCtherlesB Bairn,” shown at the lands consist of low, hilly grass and moorland. 
Royal Academy Exhibition in 1855, was spoken Trees will not grow nor corn ripen, but the 
of as "the picture of the season.” He subse- grasses and herbage affprd luxuriant and first- 
quently contributed several pictures to the rate pasturage. Cattle, horses, goats, pigs, 
Royal Academy Exhibitions. Elected R.A. ’64. hares and rabbits abound in the wild state; 

Faeroe Islands (“Sheep Islands”), A group water birds and fish are numerous. The 
in the North Sea forming a Danish dependency, settlers own some 2,700 horses, 11,500 head of 
Area 340 sq. m., pop. 11,220. Capital Thorshavn, cattle, and about half a million sheep. The 
on Stiomoe Island. The islands are lofty table- products of these, together with sealskins 
rocks. There is no timber, but abundant peat, and oil, form the exports. Frozen mutton is 
Winters so mild that cattle and sheep are never now sent to England, Climate healthy but 
housed. Barley and rye crops successful in peculiar: summer cool and xyindy; winter 
some years. People of Danish and Norse origin, very mild—seldom colder than 30* Fahr. The 
chiefly employed on cod and whale fisheries, Governor is assisted by an Executive and a 
produce of which, with down and feathers, afe Legislative Council; administration being that 
the exports. , of a Crown colony. For financial statistics see 

Fahrenheit. (From Gabriel Daniel Fahrcn- British Empire, etc. (table). There are three 
Ixeit, b, at Danzig 1686, d. 1736.) The name of places of worship—English Episcopal, Presby- 
«ne of the three dfcales used m thermometers, terian, and Roman Catholic—each with an 
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elementary stebooL ' The islands were annexed. England and yther countries. The loss of life 
and colonised in 1833. “ in the terrible famine of 1865 was estimated at 

Falmouth (Lord)* Evelyn Bosc&wen, 6th two millions* The famine of 1873 was very 
Viscount, b. ’19. Educated at Eton and Ch. Ch. successfully met by strenuous efforts and relief 
Oxon, Called to tbe bar Mid. Tem ple ’46. Bo operations, but at a cost of £10,000,000, , Another 
name is more respected on the turf than that famine occuri%d in 1876-7, owing to thedeficient 
of Lord Falmouth, whose Well-known colour's rainfall over parts of Madras, Bombay, Hydera- 
(black, white sleeves, and reck cap) have been bad and Mysore, but large imports of gram and 
carried towictory in most of our principal races, individual generosity counteracted the chief 
He won the Oaks in *63 with Queen Bertha, in ill effects of it. The more necent famines have 
’75 with Spinaway, in ’78 with jannette, and in been much»less costly to Ufe than the earlier 
’79 with Wheel oi Fortune. He was successful ones, when relief measures were entirely un¬ 
in the Derby ol ’7q ; with Kingcraft, and in '77 organised, 

with Silvio ; in the Bt, Leger of ’77 with Silvio, FarmerB\ Alliance, The. The objects of the 
’78 with Jannette, and ’Sa with Dutch Oven ; Farmers’ Alliance are these. ( 1 ) To secure the 
in the Two Thousand of’74 with Atlantic, of ’70 adequate - epresentation of tenant farmers in 
with, Chan her t, and of ’83 with Galliara; ana parliament,—not necessarily by tenant-farmer 
in the One Thousand of ’62 with Hurricane, of members, although it is desirable that several 
’73 with Cecilia, of ’75 with Spinaway, and oi practical tenant larmers should sit in parlia- 
’70 with Wheel of Fortune. ment, but by members representing fairly the 

False imprisonment. Is defined in Addi- views of She Alliance. (8) To stimulate the 
son on “ Torts,” p. 128,, ed. 5, as "a trespass cultivation of the land by obtaining full security 
committed by one man against the person of for the capital of tenants invested in the irn- 
another, by unlawfully arresting him and de- provement of their holdings—that is, such 
taining him without any legal authority.” This security as would entirely abolish the legal 
trespass may be committed by the smallest power of a lan downer to appropriate his tenant's 
unlawful interference witharoairs liberty. The improvements without paying for them. ( 3 ) 
unlawful detention may not last a quarter of an To promote greater fieedom m the cultivation 
hour. It may*be effected without any use of of the soil and the disposal of its produce. ( 4 ) 
physical force, and without any confinement of To promote the reform of laws relating to the. 
the person. Thus, if a police constable, without ownership and transfer of land. “ Landed 
lawful reason for so doing, order a passer-by to property should be as eaSy to sell and cheap to 
go with him, and the passer-by obeys, there is transfer as a ship.” ( 5 ) To encourage an in- 
giound for an action of false imprisonment, crease in the number of small holdings, so as 
But a partial restraint of the person does not to provide for a natural growth o f the rural 
Constitute a false imprisonment. Thus it is no population. (6) To obtain the abolition of the 
imprisonment to prevent a man from taking law of distress. ( 7 ) To procure the further 
some particular path. False imprisonment reform of the game laws. (8) Toseeureto rate- 
grounds an action for damages, and these will payers their legilimate share in county govern- 
be exemplary. ment—that is, by the direct representation of 

Famlll8t6re, Tbs, at Guise, Department of the ratepayers, on county boards. ( 9 ) To obtain 
Aisne, France, is a most successful attempt, and & fair apportionment ot local burdens between 
almost the only successful attempt in France landlord and tenant. ( 10 ) To obtain a read.just- 
and elsewhere, by the late M. Godin towards ment of the tbhe rcnt-chaige and the abolition 
realising Fourier's plan for the elevation of of extraordinary tithe; the extraordinary tithe 
the masses, and harmonising both capital and rent-charge has proved to be an injurious tax 
labour. M. Godm, forty years ago, began, with on enteipiise, rud the ordinary rent-charge 
four workmen, to make stoves and cooking should be collected from the owners and not 
ranges trom cast-iron. He soon found himself irom the occupiers ofland. ( 11 ) To watch over 
a rich man, and immediately set to work on the interest oi farmers in connection with rail- 
his great experiments: to assemble all w]jo way charges; especially as to excessive and 
worked with him in one large building, and to illegal charges, and as to unfair and illegal 
let each workman have a share in the profits of preference to the foreigner. ( 18 ) To obtain 
the business proportionate to the value of his and secure the enforcement of effective regula- 
work. His large building, the Familistera, now tions in respect of cattle disease—that is, such 
consists of a central pavilion, 216 feet long by regulations as will be effectual in keeping 
133 feet deep, and two wings of almost equal diseased foreign animals from conveying infec- 
sue, and contains rooms enough to accommo- tion to British and Irish live stock, and suitable 
dale in comfort 400 families. The rooms are provisions for stamping out epidemics which 
ten feet high .on all the four floors, and M. Godin have broken out in the country. Subscription, 
himself lived there with his family. The cost 5s. per annum, or £5 for life. President, Mr. W. 
of the building has been at the rate of about £44 J. Henman, Caversham, Reading; Han. Sec., 
per inhabitant, and the rent charged averages Mr. Albert Bath, Sevenoaks. 
about 8s. per month for two rooms, representing Fa rming , Co operative. See Agricultural 
about 3 per cent. 6n the outlay. See ed. 86, ana Holdings. 

■Working Mkn’s Colonies. Farrar, Frederick William, D.D„ F.R.S., 

Famines in India Owing to the irregular Archdeacon of Westminster, was b- at Bombay 
rainfall and other concomitant evils of a 1831. Educated at Cambridge, where be 
tropical climate, aided by the enormous grain graduated with first-class honours, and became 
exports, Indian famines are not uncommon a Fellow of Trinity College. Head Master of 
nor trivial. In the early years of British rule Marlborough School. Canon of Westminster 
there were terrific famines, especially in 1770, «nd rector of St. Margaret’s (1876); also Arch- 
‘1781-83 and 1790-93. In 1860-1 half a million deacon of Westminster and Rural Dean, 
human beings were said to have perished, and Canon Farrar is an eloquent preacher and 
thiB in spite of the enormous sums of money writer, bis chief works being “life of Christ” 
that were collected and forwarded out by (1874), “Life of Bt. Paul,” “The Earbr Days oj 
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Cfhriatiaiiity," “ Everyday Christian Life; or, .under the notice of the Education Commission 

{ieracnp by the "Way” ('87), etc. X^anon Farrar Which sat last year. • 

visited the United States in* 1883, where he “F. C. fi.” See Lloyd’s Clauses. 

• met with a most enthusiastic reception. . “ F. D. M ” Club* art association of admirers 

Fasting. Almost all religions have recOg- of the late Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, 
nised the duty of restraining the passions and founded for the discussion and dissemination 
appetites of the body, and most of them have of his views on Christian socialism- 
recommended for this purpose the practice of Federation, Aust ralian . See AUSTRALIAN 
a more or less modified asceticisfei. Fasting^s Federation. 

of two kinds. There is the '‘natural” last Federation, Imperial. See Imperial 
which involves total abstinence from either Federation. 

food or drink. Such a fast is kept by Roman FelO de Se. This term would appear to he a 
Catholics and many Anglicans before receiving barbarous Latin equivalent for “ a felon in re- 
the Eucharist, What is called abstinence is spect of himself” It is applied to a person who 
more general, and consists of the prohibition commits self-murder. Formerly the goods of 
of certain kinds of food—chiefly meat and such a person were forfeited to the Crown, 
luxuries. The English Church enjoins absti- and his body was interred in an ignominious 
nence on the forty week-days ofLent and Good manner. But the forfeiture was abolished by 
Friday, the Ember Days (q.v.) and Rogation the Felony Act of 1870, and the ignominious 
Days, the eves of certain saints’ days and burial by an Act of 1883. The old law oh these 
all Fridays except Christmas Day if that be on matters had already become obsolete, 
a Friday. The fa6ts of the Roman Catholic Fenians. Members pf a secret society formed 
Church are much the same, but are more originally ia America, to overthrow the aulho- 
strictly enforced. The Greek Church has much rity of the Queen in Ireland and establish an 
more numerous fasts, and is more strict in Irish republic. Its founders were James 
enforcing them. The principal four aie the Stephens and John O’Mahony. Recruited from 
48 days before Easter, the 39 before Christmas, the Irishmen who had served in the civil war 
14 days in honour of the Virgin, and from the in America, it at one time included a large 
Monday' after Trinity Sunday to June 29th in number of members, and had branches in 
honour of the Apostles. With the Mahometans almost every part of Ireland. See cd. ’86. 

1 the gieat fast is the month of Ramadan, when Ferdinand, Prince Of Bulgaria, b. in Vienna, 
the prophet biought'the Koran from heaven. 1861, youngest son of Prince Augustus of Saxc- 
The Jews have several fasts (total abstinence) Coburg and Princess Clementm of Rourbon- 
of days and half-days, mostly in commemoration Orleans, a daughter of Louis Philippe. The 
of national calamities. Among the Scottish Prince served as an officer in the Austrian army, 
Presbyterians the fast day is always some week and possesses large estates in Hungary. After 
day immediately preceding the Communion the dethronement of Prince Alexander of 
Sunday, and vanes ill different localities. Bulgaria there was some talk of electing Prince 
Fasting men and women— the latter generally Ferdinand, who received a deputation Irani the 
hysterical .impostuies—have been common 111 Sobdanje (q.v.) last summer, offering him the 
all ages ; but of late several persons have vacant throne. He accepted the offer, and on 
been closely watched during long abstinence the 14th August took the oath to the Bulgarian 
from food, but allowed to drink water. In constitution at Tirnova. III? tenure ol power, 
1886 in Italy a man named Succi fasted for however, is believed to be very precarious, as 
forty days in this way, professing to be sus- it is known that Russia is firmly opposed to his 
tained by a liquid diug ol which he took two continuance on the throne, 
small doses, but the composition of which he Fernando Po. A large volcanic island in the 
keeps secret. Another Italian, named Merlatti, Gulf of Guinea, is a Spanish possession and 
lived for fifty days on water in ‘Paris, but was used as a penal colony. Capital Clarenoe Cove, 
very near death at the end of the time. An It is picturesque, fertile, but unhealthy. The 
extraordinary case of prolonged fasting was natives are Aniyo, or “Boobies,” a mild but 
reported in Dec. '87 from Vienna of a peasant curiously stupid and repulsive race, 
woman of Opergraben, who took shelter from Perrier, David, M.D., LL.D., F-R.S., Fhy- 
a Storm in a hut, where lor twenty days she sicianto king’s Coll. Hospital and the Hospital 
Was imprisoned without food. for the Paralysed and Epileptic, and an eminent 

Fawcett, Mrs. Henry the widow of the late authority on the function* and diseases of the 
Rt. Hon. Henry Fawcett, Postmaster-General, brain ana nervous systems, was b. in Aberdeen 
was b. (1847) at’AJdtburgh, Suffolk. She is the 1843. Educated at the Aberdeen and Edinburgh 
author of seyCraPwoiks, amongst which may Universities, where he biiJhantly distinguished 
be inentiotj^p •] ’Political Economy for Be- himself. I)r. F. claims t-o have practised vivi- 
gimicrs,” 0 \. “Tales in Political Economy.” section with important results, and has thereby 
Mis. Fawc@tf;TJo 9 aesses oratorical powers ol aroused the opposition of the anii-vivisec- 
avery high Qifofcr, and she is, a fiequent speaker tiomsts. He is the author of “Functions of 
at social meeiipgs in London. A Jew years the Brain.” 

ago there fras a considerable enlargement of Ferry, Jules Francois * Camille, distm- 
tne female staff at the Postal ielegniph Office, guished French jurisconsult and statesman, 
and it is understood that Mrs. Fawcett was b. at St. Die, Department of the Vosges 1832. 
instrumental in bringing about this incteascd He was called to the French bar 1854. Making 
employment of female labour (see Lady himself conspicuous by his opposition to the 
Clerks). Mrs. Fawcett is an advocate of Empire, and as one of the “thirteen,” he was, 
Higher Female Education, and has always taken in 1864, tried and condemned. In i860 he was 
a great iwterest m the movement for extending returned for,the Corps Legislatif, ana became 
the parliamentary franchise to women. She has from that time a prominent member of the Left 
' recently greatly interested herself on behalf of under the Empire. The revolution of ^Sept. 
childien emplojed^in theatres and music halls, 4th, 187a, made him a member of the Govern- 
the neglect of whose education she brought ment of National Defence. In 1871 he was 
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returned to the National Assembly for his native 
department of the Vosges. He was afterwards 
Prefect of the Seine, but soon resigned. From 
1(172 to 1S73 he was anointed Preach Minister 
at AtheaB. He was returned at the genera 
election for his native arrandissement (1876-7). 
In May 1878 he was one of the vice-presidents 
of the Budget Committee, and in 1870 Minister 
of Publie Instruction and the Pine Arts. As 
Minister of Education he brought in a bill 
directed against the Jesuits and their influence 
in schools. The Chamber of Deputies passed 
the bill by large majorities, but the Senate 
rejected it~(i879 and 1880). The cabinet revived 
disused laws and expelled the Jesuits by 
decree. Difference of opinion arose, and the 
Ministry fell. M. Ferry was Prime Minister 
(1880-8O, his cabinet resigning on the question 
of the Expedition to Tunis. He became Prime 
■ Minister again (Feb. 18S3), but his ministry 
was overthiown (1884) by an adverse vote 
relative to the war with China. M. Ferry was, 
with M. de Frcj'cmet, the leading candidate for 
the Presidency on the resignation of M. Grevy, 
but he, as well as M. de Freycinet, was dis¬ 
trusted, especially by the Reds, on account of 
his policy in Tunis and Tonquin ; and it was 
to prevent either of these ministers (rom be¬ 
coming chief^nagistrate of the Republic tbalthe 
different factions united in favour of M. Carnot, 
.boon after the Presidential election, M. Ferry 
had a narrow escape from assassination (Dec. ’87) 
by a man named Aubertin, who has since be¬ 
come a raving maniac. 

Feuillet, octave, French novelist ; b. at 
Satnt-LO (Manche), August nth, 1820. His fir-t 
literary production was “ Le Grand Vieillard,” 
a novel undet the nom-de-plttme of “ Desirfi 
Hazard,” which appeared in the columns 
of the National. “ Le Roman dun Jenne 
'Homme Pauvre" (1854) raised Feuillet to the 
first rank oi the novelists of the day; this 
work was also dramaLised. Feuillet was 
elected member of the Academy in 1862. In 
1863 he was made an Officer oi the Legion of 
Honour. Under the Empire, Feuillet was the 
libtarianof the imperial re idinces. 

Field, Sir William Ventris, b. 1813, 
practised as a solicitor in London (1840-43), but 
was called to the bar (1830). He gamed a large 
practice both in commeicial cases and before 
the Pi ivy Council. Q.C. (1864). He subse¬ 
quently became a bencher of his Inn (Inner 
Temple), and leader of the Midland Circuit. In 
1875 he was nominated a judge of the Queen’s 
Bench division, and received the usual honour 
of knighthood. 

Fieri facias, Writ of A writ of execution, 
that 19 to say, a writ issued for the purpose of 
giving effect to the judgment of a court of 
justice. It is a command to the sheriff that 
of the goods and chattels of the party, he cause 
to be made (whence the Latin name of the 
writ), the sum recovered by the judgment, with 
interest thereon at £4 per cult, from the day of 
judgment or order (or from the day on which 
the money vas directed to be paid, or from 
which interest was directed to run as the case 
may be), together with the costs and the in¬ 
terest thereon similarly accruing, and that he 
have the money and interest in court, im¬ 
mediately after such execution to be paid to, 
the party who sued out the writ, and that he 
have the writ itself before the court, immedi- 
latcly after execution. 

Fiji. An island group and British Crown 


colony in the South Pacific. Name a corruption 
of. Viti, th# native name. Consists of tysrt 
considerable, islands: Viti leva, 4,256 sq. m. ; 
Vanua Levu, 2,6*0 sq. m.; and 225 smaller. 
Total area 8,050 sq. m.; total pop. 127,444. 
Capital Suva®m Viti Levu; second town Levuka, 
in Ovalau. Port of call for steamers is Kantavu, 
the southernmost island of the group. Colony 
divided into sixteen provinces. Island ot 
Rotumah (pop. 3.400), to the north, annexed to 
Fiji in 1881. The islands are mountainous, 
well woolled, with luxuriant vegetation and 
fertile soil, tropical, the larger being of volcanic 
origin, the smaller of coral formation. Peaks 
attain 5,000 feet. Reefs and rocks abound in 
the sea Various important riversthe Rewa, 
in Yiti Levu, is navigable 40 miles up. Forests 
contain valuable timber. Birds and fishes 
abundant, but hardly any animals except stock 
introduced. Minerals are iron, with, it is said, 
copper sgd gold. Natural productions are 
fruits, pearl-shell, beche-de-mer, timber, dye 
and scent woods, etc. Climate tropical, but 
healthy and favourable to Europeans.—Fiji 
is a Crown Colony under a Governor, who is 
also Her Majesty's High Commissioner and 
Consul-General lor the Western Pacific. 'J'he 
Legislative Council consists of six official and 
six unofficial members appointed by the 
Govcrnoi. The Colony is represented in the 
Federal Council of Australasia, _ Two pro¬ 
vinces and RoUunah »are administered by 
English commissioners^ fourteen provinces are 
locally governed by chiefs called Roko Tui. 
Religion and missionary work divided among 
Church of England, Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, 
and Piesbytenan. Two State-aided public 
schools. For defence a body of about one 
hundred native constabulary. Industries are 
growing sugar, coffee, cotton, cocoanut, arrow 
toot, tapioca, etc., which form the exports. 
For financial statistics see British Empire, etc. 
(table). Natives Polynesian with Papuan inter¬ 
mixture ; are peaceable, orderly, becoming 
christianised and civilised. Europeans number 
3,567, and there are some 10,000 Indian and 
Polynesian labourers. During the American 
civil wat Eutopean cotton growers first ap¬ 
peared m Kji The principal chief, "king" 
Thakombau, then offered sovereignly to Eng¬ 
land, which was 1 efused. White adventurers 
mingled in his government about 1870, and 
distmbailees ensued. I11 1874 the “king"and 
chiefs gladly ceded the group to Eng)ana. An 
epidemic oi measles soon alter carried off one- 
third 6t the native population. Boundaries 
determined in 1880. Consult Horne’s “Year in 
Fiji,” Cooper's “Coral Lands," and Petlicrick’s 
“Catalogue of the York Gate Library'.’’ For 
Executive Council see Diplomatic. 

Finance, National. The public revenue is 
now derived Irom customs and excise duties, 
probate and legacy, etc., duties, stamps, land 
tax, house duty, property and income tax, the 
post office, the telegraph service, the heredi¬ 
tary revenues of the Crown from woods, 
forests, aftd land, and a number of miscellane¬ 
ous sources, including fee aijd patent stamps. 
Little more than half a century ago, scarcely 
a necessary of life, not to mention luxuries, 
escaped taxation ; and an idea of the extent to 
which the system was carried may be gained 
from the statement that whereas the total 
number of articles and subdivisions of arti¬ 
cles m the English Tariff of Import Duties 
was 53 in 1875, in ’59 it \fcis 307, and in ’40 no 
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less than 1*046. In 1801 the gross revenue for interest nnd management of the Nation 
collected in Great Britain and Ireland; exelud- T>-?bf, the -Civil List and Annuities to t 
ing -miscellaneous receipts, was/38,137,000; in Royal Family, and many salaries and 
theyear ending March 31st* i« 52, the revenue which are set forth income detail bi . 
of the three kingdoms amounted to £68,153,000. -£vhich in the national balance-sheet are in- 



ing tniscellane&aS receipts, was £38,137,000; in 
theyear ending March 31 stjpaSfez, the revenue 
of the three kingdoms amounted to £68,153,000. 
The foliotving shows the revenue and expendi- 
ture & each year from 1870-1 to the present time* 
the figures having been revised in accordance 
with the system now adoptedIncome, 1871, 
£68,174)330* ’-72, £73*088,176; ’73? £74,722,067; 
3 £75,473,675* ^6, £73,598*915 i,3£< 5.^7,509; 
’77, £76,769*362 T 8 * £77)739/’7i 5, W, £81,154,683; 


eluded under " OtberConsolida.te&Fi*pd Charges,” 
The total expenditure for Consolidated Fund 
Services in ’86*7 was £*9,701,914, and for 
Supply Services, £60,294,838. When the Address 
in reply to the Queens Speech ’lias been 
agreed to in the House of Commons, the 
House decides that it will on a future day 
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’86, £89,581,301: ’87, £90,772,756- Expenditure, 

*71, £67,777,657; *72,£69,869,882; ”73, £68,8*7.745', Means for raising the supply granted to Her 
*74, £74.604.528!;’75, £73,005,oSa;’76, £74,977,589; Majesty (see Suitly and Ways ani\ Mt.ans). 
’77, £76,379,554; ’78, £80,379,868; ’79, £83,446,500; The flnanoial year ends oi> March 31st, qjid as 
'80, £82,184,7197; ’81, £80,938,990; '82, £83,605,503; soon thereafter as may be ■convenient the 
'8S, £87,288,327; ’84, £85,954,564; '85, £89,037,883; Chancellor of the Exchequer makes the financial. 
’80, £92,773,8441 '87, £89,996,752. A remarkable statement of income, expenditure, and national 
feature of the revenue returns is pointed out inch btedness, known as the Budget,' Although* 
in a Treasury minute published in June last— all bills granting supplies and imposing taxa-F 
viz., the decline in the yield of the customs and tion must, like other bills, go through the,. 


’77, £76,379,554; ’78, £80,379,868; ’79, £83,446,500; 
’80, £ 82 , 184 , 797 ; ’81, £8o,93 8 >99°; ’8*, £ 8 3 , 6 ° 5 , 503 ; 


excise during the last twelve years. In 1874-5 
Customs produced £19,289,000, and Excise 
£79,395,000, and taking the inertase of popula¬ 
tion at 1 per cent, per annum, the yield 
might have been expected to be in 1886-7, 
Customs, £21,603,000, Excise, £30,682,000, but 
the actual receipts were £20,155,000, nnd 
£25,250,000, or ncaily .seven millions less than 
they would have yielded, had the yield merely 
kept pace with the increase of the population. 
In 1876 the amount of duty on alcohol y, as 
£31,000,000, in ’86 it was £27,000,000. The 
receipts fvom Deed and General Stamps, and 
the Death Duties, increased fioni £9,707,00(1 
in 1874-5 to £11,820,000 in xoc6-7 ; and while 
the Land Tax, House Duty, nnd Income Tax 
(the latter being then cr/ in the £) pioduecd 
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House of Lords and receive the roj’al assent,/ 0 
they can, according to constitutional usage/ 
originate in tlic Commons alone. Not only are , 
the aids and supplies to the sovereign in Far-, 
liament the sole gilt of the Commons, but bills 1 
embodying them may not be anfbnded by the 
Loids ; and although the Lords have exercised 
the powei of rejecting bills of several descrip¬ 
tions relative to taxation by -negativing the 
u bole, yet the cxeicisc of the power by them 
has not been frequent, and is regarded by the 
Commons y\ith piculini jealousy. There is a 
standing committee of the House of Commons for 
the examination of the acoounts showing the 
appiopriotion of the sums granted by Parlia¬ 
ment to meet the public expenditure; and the 
Comptioiler and Auditor-General, who lias thq 


together £6,746,000, they brought in in 1886-7 duly of auditing all public accounts, reports to 
£18,880,000. With the exception of some of this committee whether or not the expenditure 


tli« Customs Duties, of Deeds and Gtncial 
Stamps, and of Land Tax and House Dufy, 
under which heads theie has been some slight 
automatic growth, the increased yield was due 
mainly to increased taxation (Death Duties and 
Income Taxj. The increased .pressure has 
fallen wholly on the payers of onset taxes, the 
income tax heing arf. in ’74-5, and Sr/, in '86-7. 
Asiegards Customs it is wmthy ol note that 


lias her n in accordance with the purpose for 
which it was granted. -The Civil Berviae votes, 
given 111 di tail below, will be found well worthy 
of study. The grant for these services in ’86-7 
exceeded the grant in '68-9 by £8,079,000, nnd of 
this £7,605,000 is due to the direct action of 
l’.uliament. I11 these estimates are included a 
large, number of grants in aid of local taxation, 
and charges transferred from Local to Imperial 


£3,568,634 to £4,514,874- Between 'sf and '87 inent Property, Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
the consumption of tea exactly doubled. The j Dj-. turnpiked and Main Roads, Poor Law 
moneys received from the diffeicnt sources of 1 Unions ((or salaries of teachers, inoictv of 

____11.1. __ r. _ 1 _11..3 l ,..n_v __ „r,__ _ -j . r, _ 


1 cvenue ai e paid into one fund, which is called 
the Consolidated Fund, and the function of 
making payments from this fund is vested in 


‘.alarm's of medical ofiu-eis, etc., paid out of 
the Local Government Board vote), Pauper 
Lunatics, Metropolitan Police, Police (counties 


the Treasury acting under the authority of and boroughs), Prisons, Reformatories, etc 


Parliament. The publio expenditure may be A 
classed under two heads: - (1) Consolidated m 
Fund Services, or sums the payment of which 
from the Consolidated Fund has been already ~ 
authorised by Acts of Parliament, and which are 
issued at the proper time without the annual - 
intervention of Parliament; ami (2) Supply Ser¬ 
vices, which are the numerous items bi ought E 
tnw ard every year in Committee of Supply. Si 
a grel the first fa® 8 ** W* included the charge^ li 

! recently g W*, £ 8o °i 000 repaid to Revenue out 

the Neglect *oif3, 204 * 000 for Alabama Claims. _ 

2 l6 


Appended are the totals of these grants in aid 
in ’8G-7 and ’87-8 



1887 88. 

1886-87. 

England and Wales . 

£ 

3,516,901 

£ 

3,507,218 

Scotland .... 

544,163 

540,138 

Ireland .... 

2,086,400 

*,080,030 

Total for Great Britain 



and Ireland. , £ 

6,1+7,464 

6,1*7,386 
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. The following is the National Balance Shaft Budget Estimate for the current financial yen 
Tor the yteur ending Iff arch 31 st, 1687 , with the Which cotnnifeneed on the ist April:— 



Customs • « i t 

Excise . . • , < 

Stamps. , • , , 

*jt Land Tax , . * . 

r House Duty . . 

^ Property and Income Ta* 


Post Office .. 

•'•Telegraph. Seivice . ... 

. • Crown Lands.. 

Interest on Advances for Local Locus.a 

Interest on Sardinian Loan, Loan lor Cape Railway, and Puichase 

Money of Suez Canal Shares. * . 

Miscellaneous. 


Exchequer 

Receipts, 

1686*87. 


£ 

20,155,000 

25,=50,000 
11,830,000 
1,070,000 
x 910,000 
15,900,000 


Budget 

Estimate^ 

1887*88, 


£ 

19,600,000 

25,292,000 

11,758,000 

1,065,000 

1,930,000 

14,340,000 


76 , 116,000 73 , 076,008 


8,450,000 

1,830,000 

370,000 

952,119 

224,073 

3,831,566 


Excess of Expenditure over Income 


Expenditure. 


Consolidated Bund Services: 

Debt Chaiges: 

(1) Included in the Permanent or Fixed Annual Charge 
(t) Excluded from the Permanent or f ixed Annual Charge 
(ft) Funded and Unfunded Debt created for Local Loans . 

( t>) Suez Canal Exchequer Bonds. 

<c) Cape Railway Bonds ........ 

2. Other Consolidated Fund Charges ...... 


Exchequer 

Issues, 

188G-87. 


377,7Ja 

199,944 

14,000 

i.743,8gi 


ll.— Supply Services; 


1. Aimy . . . . ... . ... ’18,429,373 

2. Navy . . . . '.13,"65,401 

„ _11__/“>• _ 1 c'_?_ J 


3. Miscellaneous Civil Services . 

^ 4. Customs and Inland Revenue (Collection) > 
SI (1) Customs . . \ 

* (a> Inland Revenue J * 

- 5. Post Office ...... Jk 

6. Telegraph Seivice. 


7. Packet Service 


17,826,454 

2,676,918 

5,436,893 

1,935,000 

724,900 


6,600,000 

1,950,000 

370,000 


240,000 

3,000,000 


90,772,758 88,135,000 


80 , 778,768 88 , 185 , 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1887-88. 


27,366,367 I 26,000,000 


200,000 

14,000 

1,714,000 


29 , 701,014 87 , 086,000 


* 8 , 393 , 9 °° 

12,476,800 

18,261,508 

*,7*5,727 

5,420,770 

1,950,248 

699 > 34 * 


00 , 894,888 59 , 918,804 


Excess of Jncome over Expenditure 


Taking the heads of revenue received duriHi 
’ 86-7 in their order, the following is a dctailci 
statement of the net produce from Customs:— 

Beer, Mum, Spruce, etc. . . . 9,97 

Lhicory ..66,16 

I Koa and Chocolate . . , . 73,55 
Toffee ....... 1 Qo.o2 


Toffee 

Currants 

figs 


' 89,996,752 
776,006 


tailed Plate (Gold and Silver) 
is:— Plums (Dried or Preserved) 

Prunes . 

9,97a Raisins. 

66,16a Spirits (Colonial and Foreign): 

73,559 f? um ,. 

190,034 Brandy .... 

311,478 Geneva .... 

37,081 Other Sorts . . . • 


87,846,294 

288,706 


90 , 778,768 88 , 185 , 


£ < 
9>«38 
5/220 

7,070 

*65,841 


1,958,478 

it35*.852 

124,315 

784,6*3 
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Ten 4 iS*4»874 

Tobacco and Snuff . . , f . 9,367,185 

Wine . . . .1,128,973 

Miscellaneous'. 1,991 

The following is the net produce of the differ¬ 
ent heads of Exc ise duties:— 

Beer.* . 8,49s,'653 


Tenements, etc., ,£414,539 j Schedule 0 , Annuu 
ties, Dividends, etc., £1,396,654; Schedule D< 


Railways . . . . ® . 

Spuite 

Chicory ..... 0 . 

Tobacco (Home-grown) . . . 

Coffee Mixture Labels .... 
Warehouse Rent and Charges on de¬ 
livery from BondedWarthouses,etc, 

Licences, viz.: 

Auctioneers, Appraisers, etc. . . 79,347 

Beer and Cider, and Beer and Wine 186,263 

Brewers.21,621 

Dog.346,932 

Establishment, viz.: * 

Armorial Bearings.... 74,953 

Carriages ..... '•*545,122 
Male Servants .... 135,407 

Game.174.695 

Gold and Silver Plate . . . 48,059 

Gun.82,035 

Hawkers and Pedlars . . . 26,686 

Medicine Vendors .... 5,224 

Pawnbrokers.35,580 

Refreshment Hqusc .... 6,878 

Spirits: 

Distillers and Rectifiers . . 4,180 

Dealers.119,893 

Publicans, including Giocers in 
Scotland and Ireland . . . 1,487,013 

Tobacco.84,818 

Wine and Sweets .... 67,356 

Other than the foregoing. . . 9,624 

Stamps.—Appended are the net amounts re¬ 
ceived under the dillerenl heads of duty :— 
Probate and Account Duty . . . 4,026,469 

Legacy Duty.2,560,724 

Succession Duty.814,763 

Total Probate and Legacy, etc., 

Duties. 7 , 4 oi ,957 

Corporation Duty. . . c . . 34,063 

Deeds and other Instruments not in¬ 
cluded under the following Heads . 2,006,565. 
Bills of Exchange . .... 641,399 

Receipts, Diafts, and other id. Stamps 978,571 

Bankers’ Notes. 120 

Composition for the Duties on the 
Bills and Notes of the Panks of 
England and Ireland, and of Country 

Bankeis.123,539 

Cards.15,672 

Gold and Silver Plate, viz.: 

Gold. 22,106 

Silver. , 50,756 

Licences and Certificates , . . 156,394 

Life Insurances ..... 39,654 

Marine Insurances .... 130,025 

Medicines (Patent) .... 179,507 


8 , 495,653 

516,969 

13,852,766 

2,061 

14 

3,212 


7,401,957 


2,006,565 

641,399 

978,571 

120 


Bankeis.123,539 

Cards.15,672 

Gold and Silver Plate, viz.: 

Gold. 22,106 

Silver. , 50,756 

Licences and Certificates , . . 156,394 

Life Insurances ..... 39,654 

Marine Insurances .... 130,025 

Medicines (Patent) .... 179,507 

The items Land Tax and House Duty speak 
for themselves. In regard to the Property and 
Income Tax, which was at the rate of fcrf. in 
the £ with arrears pf the prior year at f d. m 
the £, an approximate appropriation of# the 
net sum produced under the different schedules, 
if ,based on the statistics of assessments for ‘85-6, 
would be -.—Schedule A, Lands, Tenements, etc., 
£5,510,840; Sohtdule B, Occupation of Lands, 


lected by postmasters in - «**ttScountry and 1 
Metropolis, postage stamps sold, commission 
on money orders (£143,289), commission on 
postal orders (£139,389), and other items; and 
the payments out included £343,898 to rail¬ 
way companies and to H.M.’s Customs on 
account of parcel post. The fibres given 
in thft jtlance-sheet above sh«W the net' 
leceipts.^The gross receipts for the trans-i 
mission of telegraphic messages is diminished f 
to the sum given above by .payments of 1 
£193,963 to Submarine Telegraph Companies, 
message moneys 1 efutided, etc. The sum 
which appears against the heading of Crowr** 
Lands is the net produce of the Woods, Forests j 
and Land Revenues of the Crown, which is# 
paid over and consolidated with the rest of thrj 

E ubhc revenue m return for the Royal Civil! 

isl. Under the head of I' rrest on Advances! 
for Local Works are inci-jed the following! 
items.—Menai Bridge, £1,508; Public Works’ 
Loans, Gieat Britain, £725,710; Public Woiks 
Loans, Ireland, £182,344; Irish Land, £13,303 ; 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, ig) 5 i, £15,441; Irish 
Land Commission in respect of ihe Lanci Act, 
Tramways and Public Companies Act, and 
Purchase of Land Act, £11,718. Tile interest', 
on the Sardinian Loan amounted to £31,127, 011 
the Cape Railway Loan to £14,000, and thf 
interest on the purchase money of Suez Canal- 
Shares received from the Egyptian Govern- 5 
ment, was £178,946. “ Miscellaneous” contains \ 
numerous ieatuies ofinteiest. Small branched 
of the hereditary revenue, under which is in-1 
eluded £735 for “Rents and Royalties or 
Guano, etc., Islands,” brought 111 £136,514; in 
the total of £1,162,9^9, Riceipts by Civil Depart¬ 
ments are included, £18,291 on account ot the 
productive labour ot convicts in English pri¬ 
sons, £380,574 Ices and fines received at County 
Courts, £604 received at the Foreign Office for 
passport fees, £800 received in fees at the 
Fnendly Societies Registry, £4,793 received 1 
at the Home Offices for fees on appointments, 
naturalisation, under the Explosives Act, from j 
pedlars in the Metropolis, and for chimney/ 
sweepers’licences in the Metropolis; £20,332! 
icceived in fees at the House of Commons! 
£24,970, net, fees received at the House (j t 
■l-oids, £7,005 received by the Land Commit 
Sion, England; £61,334 Supreme Court of 
Judicature, England ; Mint (including £66,183, 
seigniorage on silver purchased for coinage, 
£46,157 profit on bionzc coinage, and £5,355 
1 epayment of expense* of coinage and specimen 
dies for Colonial and Foieign Governments, 
etc., and £577 gold and silver sw'eep) £118,993; 
admission fees to the National Galleiy, £1,198; 
fines and fees at the Police Courts, London, 
Chatham, and Sheerness, £12,865; Prisons, 
England, £30,856, of which £25,134 was in 
respect of excess of receipts over expenditure 
in the year '85-86— Pioduclive Labour Depart¬ 
ment ; £20,670, parental contributions for 
maintenance of children in Reformatory and 
Industrial % Schools, Great Britain ; £4,905, 
South Kensington Museum, admissions ariX 
fees ; Stationery Office (including sale of publi¬ 
cations, £24,526, sale of waste paper, £to,an; 
sale ot ordnance maps, £4,530; income of 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Gazelles, 

18 
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# ^5,4B7-^whidi sum is in addition to £i8,ga^, 
*■ revenue of the London Gazette oollected in 
bttii|pB), £65,392 j fees received from visitors 
t<f®fe Jewfl House, Tower of London, £1,999; 
candidates’ fees. University of London, £10,951. 
The Revenue Departments (including Packet 
service) contributed to Miscellaneous Revenue 
£520,962, which was made up of such items as 
rent of Crown premises, and of poods de¬ 
posited in bonded warehouses; £20,159 in 
respect of fines, seizures and penalties 
lf credited to Inland Revenue; and £317,772 
received by the Post Office fiom the National 
Debt Commissioners on account of charges of 
management of Post Office Savings Ranks 
and Government Annuities and Insurances. 
Under the head of Post Office Savings Banks 
is shown £62,609 surplus of interest accrued 
*» tc 31st December, 1885, for securities to the 
credit of the Post Office Savings Bank Fund, 
1 beyond the interest paid and credited to the 

* depositors, etc. “ Conscience Money”produced 
£2,288, but money so remitted is in future to 
be differently described. The last great item 
under the head of Miscellaneous is £716,641, 
for Fee and Patent Stamps. Among the 
Iprge sums which went to make up this total 
were Companies Registration, £35,175 ; County 
Courts, Ireland, ,357; District Audit, £29,211; 
Judicature, England, £365,586; Judicature, 

( lieland, £37,532; Metropolitan Police Courts, 

! £9,104; Patents for Inventions, £105,682.— 
Turning to the expenditure for ’ 86 - 7 , some 
references to the National Debt Charges, and 
to the capital of the Debt, will be found lower 
down. Analysing item a, “ Other Charges on 
the Consolidated Fund,” there is first the 

* sum of £410,065 issued on account of the Civil 
List, which is made up of £60,000 lor Her 
Majesty’s Privy Purse ; £131,260101' salaiies of 
Her Majesty's household and retired allow¬ 
ances ; £172,500 expense? of Her Majesty's 
household ; £13,200 for Royal Bounty,, Uriis, 
and Special Services; £8,040 unappropi ted ; 
and £25,065 for pensions on the Civi List 
limited to £1,200 per annum (see Civil List 
Pensions). Next comes a charge of £158,000, 
being the amount of the annuities to the Royal 
Family. In addition there is a list of pensions 
foi military and naval servioes, the amount and 
the duration of the grants being: Lord Rod- 

,* ney (and all the heirs male to whom the titld 
shall descend), £2,000: Earl Nelson (and to 
. whom the title shaff descend), £5,000; Duke 
of Wellington (for life of the present duke), 
£4,000; Viscount Combcnnere (to present vis¬ 
count and next heir male on whom the title 
shall descend), £2,0005 Viscount Exmouth (and 
to the heirs male on whom the title shall 
descend), £2,000; Lord Seaton (present and 
next baron), £2,000; Lotd Keane (lor life of 
present baron), £2,000; Viscount Hardinge (to 
s. present viscount and next heir male who may 
succeed ,to the title), £3,000; Viscount Cough 
(to picsent viscount aiid next he:, male who 
may succeed to the title), £2,000; Lord Raglan 
(lor life), £2,000; Sir H. Havelock-Allan, bart. 
(for life), £1,000; Lord Napiei of Magdala (to 
present baron and his heir male), £2,000; and 
the heirs of the Duke of Schomberg, £720: 
total, £29,720. Pensions for political and oivil 
j^eervioes amounted during the year to £20,183, 

I and the recipients include the Countess of 
Elgin and the Countess of Mayo, widows of 
Govemors-General of India; Mr. S. H. Wal¬ 
pole, £2,000; Mr. Childers, M.P. (part of the 


year), £582 : the late Earl of Iddesleigh (part 
of the year), £955; Mr. C, P, ViUiers, M.P., 
£1,300; Lord J. Manners (part of the yftar), 
£613; Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, £1.200; Lord jEmly 
(part of the year), £623. All the foregoing 
have held or age holding office, the pension 
being at once suspended when the recipient 
again becomes a member of fhc Government. 
Viscounts Evergley and Hampden each received 
£4,000 a year as late Speakers of the House 
of Commons. Pensions for judicial services 
(England) amounted to £46,663 ; among the 
recipients being Sir J T . Keating, the late Sir J. 
MelJor, Lord BramweU, Sir Richard Baggallay, 
Lord Penzance, and Sir M. E. Smith, retired 
judges, each £3,500, and a number of retired 
county court judges—who as a rule received 
£r,ooo each. A large sum is paid by way of 
compensation, some amounts being issued to 
persons formerly attached to the old Courts of 
Requests, thg Marshal sea, and the Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal and Prerogative Courts. Other sums were 

E aid as judicial pensions to retired judges in 
cotland and Ireland; and there were a few 
pensions for diplomatic servioes granted prior 
to 1869, the pensions granted for these services 
since that time being now voted in the Civil 
Service Estimates. The miscellaneous pensions, 
amounting to the comparatively small sum of 
£5,882, include charges formerly on the Civil 
List of George III. The salaries and allowances 
comprise the sum of £5,000 paid to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, £30,000 allowance 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; the salaries 
of the judges, the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary 
receiving £6,000 per annum each ; the judges 
of the Court ot Appeal, of the Chancery 
Division, and of the Queen's Bench Division 
receiving £5,000 each, with the exceptions of 
the Master of the Rolls, whose salary is £6,000, 
and the Lord Chief Justice, who is paid £8,000; 
the Salaries of the county couit judges, who 
are paid £1,500 a year each; the salaries of 
the Metropolitan police magistrates, one at 
£1,800 and twenty-two at £1,500 per annum; 
the salaries of the Scotch judges, sheriffs and 
sheriffs' substitutes and of tne Irish judges. 
Miscellaneous services charged on the Con¬ 
solidated Fun* include £5,000, part of a sum 
of £10,000, formerly paid to the Patronage 
Secictary to the Treasury, but the Act granting 
which was repealed in 1886, though a large sum 
is still set down for secret services in the Esti¬ 
mates ; and £61,027, "being the amount of 
annuities for ten years payable to the National 
Debt Commissioners, and created to redeem 
perpetual annuities and pensions (see Per¬ 
petual Pensions). Several other items on 
the Expenditure side of the balance-sheet 
speak for themselves ; reference to the cost of 
the “ Army ” and “Navy,” will be found under 
those headings; and the following is a list of 
the Miscellaneous Civil Service votes granted 
during the financial years ’ 88-7 and ’£ 7 - 8 ;— 


Class I. 

• Great Britain s 
Royal Palaces . 1 

Marlborough House . 

Royal Parks and Pleasure I 
Gardens ... * 


219 


1867 - 88 . 

1888 - 87 . 

(Grants m 
Session of 

1886 .) 

£ 

£ 

35 . 98 a 

3 G 943 

2,020 

1,635 

103,430 

113,673 

•X 
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1867 - 88 . 

1886 - 87 . 

(Ora nt 1 m 
Session of 

*- 1888 i) 

Houses of Parliament. 

£ 55,635 

£ 47,865 

Gordon‘Monument 

2,200 

500 

Public Buildings . 

New Admiralty & War Office 
Furniture of Public Offices . 

J 4 2 , 2 55 

192,221 

23,000 

*16,970 

208,627 

2*440 

19,060 

Revenue Department Bdgs. 

227,464 

County Court Buildings *. 

29,150 

Metropolitan Police Courts. 
Sheriff Crt. Houses, Scthid. 

6,737 

6,370 

9,070 

9,630 

Surveys of the U. Kingdom. 

230,000 

257,827 

Science and Art Department 
Buildings .... 

18,206 

19,742 

British Museum Buildings . 

10,090 

H ,477 

Harbours, etc., under Board 
of Trade .... 

21,708 

17,598 

Dover Harbour . 

5 “ 

200 

Peterhead Hat bour 

30, *50 

30,120 

Rates on Govt. Property 
(frt. Britain and Ireland ) . 

226,105 

221,485 

Metropolitan Fire Brigade . 

10,000 

10,000 

Disturnpiked and Main 
Roads (England & Wales) 
Disturnpiked Rds.(Scotland) 

245,500 

242,000 

35,000 

35,000 

Ireland : 

Public Buildings . 

199,662 

212,335 

Royal University Buildings 

— 

17,931 

Science and Art Bfiildmgs 
(Dublin) .... 

30,000 

25,000 

Abroad : 

Lighthouses abroad 

• 10,866 

13,208 

Diplomatic & Conslr. Bdgs. 

28,871 

41,677 

Class II. 

England ; 

House of Lords Offices 

43,020 

43 > 97 S 

House of Commons Offices . 

49,969 

52,493 

Treasury, including Parlia¬ 
mentary Counsel 

59,°45 

59 , 5 o 6 

Home Office and Subordi¬ 
nate Departments . 

93,947 

94,404 

Foreign Office 

73,063 

71,071 

Colonial Office 

41,524 

41,0x6 

Privy Council Office and 
Subordinate Departments 

46,321 

46,816 

Board of Trade and Subor¬ 
dinate Departments 

108,107 

108,015 

Bankruptcy Department of 
the Foard of Trade . 

272 

242 

Charity Comma, (including 
Endowed Schools Dept.). 

36,525 

38,465 

Civil Service Commission . 

4 o, 53 i 

33,554 

Exchequer and Audit Dept. 

53,9 ,4 

53,955 

Friendly Societies Registry 

8,227 

8,207 

Land Comma, for England. 

24,797 

22,111 

445,656 

Local Government Board . 

444,241 

Lunacy Commission . 

15,227 

15,339 

Mint, including Coinage 
National Debt Office . 

68,789 

69,081 

14,966 

14,796 

Patent Office, 1 A* . 

52,204 

53,303 

Paymaster General’s Office. 

26,190 

26,190 
9,6x4 

Public Works Loan Comnin. 

9,577 

Record Office 

2 i ,393 

47,693 

21,326 

Registrar General’s Office . 

49,211 

Stalnry. Office and Printing 

556,260 

561,597 

Wds., Forests.,etc..Office of 

23,761 

23,043 

Works and Pub. Buildings, 

, Office of ... 

48,967 

49,059 

Mercantile Marine Fund, 
Grant in Aid 

Secret Service , 

40,000 

40,000 

50,000 

■ 50,000 


1887*88. 


Scotland: . 

Secretary for Scotland . 
Exchequer and other Offices 
Fishery Board 
Lunacy Commission . 
Registrar General's Office 
Board of Supervision . 

Ireland: 

Lord Lieutenant’s Hshold 
Chief Secretary's Office 
Charitable Donations and 
Bequests Office. .. 

I-ocal Government Board 
Public Works Office . 
Record Office 
Registrar General’s Office 
Valuation fit Budry. Survey 

Class III. 

England : 

Law Charges. 

Criminal Prosecutions. 
Supieme Crt. of Judicature 
Wieck Commission 
County Couits 
Land Registry . . 

Revising Barristers 
Police Courts (London and 
Shcerness) 

Metropolitan Police 
Special Police 
Police, Counties & Boro’s 
(England and Wales). 
Prisons (England and the 
Colonics) .... 
Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, (’Great Britain) 
Broadmoor Crim. Lun.Asyl 

Scotland :— 

Lord Advocate, and Crimi 
nal Proceedings. 

Courts of Law and Justice 
Rcgistei House Dp’rtments 
Croltcrs Commission . 
Police, Counties and Burghs 
Prisons. 

Ireland:— $ 

Law Charges and Criminal 
Piosecutions 

Supreme Court ofjudicature 
Court of Bankruptcy . 
Admiralty Court Registry . 
Registry of Deeds. 

Registry of Judgments 
Land Commission. . . 

County Coui t Officers, etc.. 
Dublin Metropolitan Police 
(including Police Courts). 
Constabulary 

Prisons ..... 
Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools .... 
Dundrum Crim. Lun. Asyl. 

Class IV. 

England:— 

Public Education , , 

Science and Art Department 
British Museum . . . 


£ 9,143 

6,567 

214125 

5,982 

5,895 

29,317 

7,478 

4o,gf>7 

2,045 

144,809 

47,75i 

5,956 

16,126 

23,047 


85 681 
159,354 
,440,738 
12,680 
410,789 
2,942 
20,370 

15,689 

575,620 

37,000 

860,286 

758,018 

28r,z6T 

36,549 


62,955 

63,465 

37,269 

6,000 

149,537 

108,494 


73,508 

87,387 

10,140 

1,285 

16,266 

2,388 

62,453 

100,854 

f V 

150,000 

,412,31s 

143,059 

107,612 

6,630 


[3.458,807 

438,558 

147.385 


1888-87. <4 

(Grants m 4 
Session of 

1888.) 


£8,893 

6,455 

26,780 

5 , 98 a 

6,089 

29,340 

7 , 5 i 6 

41,086 

2,019 
143,688, 
50,559 ^ 
6,414 
16,126 L 
23,836 


84,974 

159,277 

422,219 

13,430 

428,804 

2,942 

20,370 

15,565 

559,730 

36,000 

853 » 3 ll 

812,678 

280,852 

29,282 


64,356 

63,921 

36,862 

3,930 

148,037 

108,876 


74,041 

88,861 

10,059 

1,285 

16,835 

2,363 

54 , 6 i 3 

105,450 

150,632 

1 , 396,933 

159,886 

108,057 

6,755 


3 , 402,980 

420,043 

162,285 


220 
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National Gallery . . . 

National Portrait Gallerjr . 
Learned Societies, etc. 
London University 
University CWleges, Wales. 
Deep Sea Exploring Expe¬ 
dition (Report) . . . 

* Bootland i— 

Public Education . * 

Universities, etc.. . 

National Gallery . . 

Ireland, 
public Education . 
Teachers' Pension Office . 

, Endowed Schools Commrs. 
i National Gallery . , 

Queen's Colleges . . 

Royal Irish Academy . 
Royal University ol Ireland 

Class V. 

Diplomatic Services . 

ConSr’ar Services 
Stave Trade Senuccs . 

Suez Canal (Brit. Directors) 
Colonics, Grants in Aid 
South Africa and St. Helena 
Subsidies to Telegraph- 
Companies, etc. 

Cyprus, Grant in Aid . 

Class VI. 

^-Superannuation and Re¬ 
tired Allowances 
i Gi atuity to Lady Gosset 
Merchant Seamen's Fund 
Pension;, etc. . . * 

Pauper Lunatics, England . 
,, ,, Scotland . 

,, „ Ireland . 

Hospitals and Infirmaries, 
Ireland .... 
Savings Banks and Friendly 
Societies Deficiency . 
Miscellaneous Charitable & 
other Allowances,Gl. Brit. 
Miscellaneous Charitable & 

1 other Allowances, I reland. 

Class VII. 

Temporary Commissions . 
Miscellaneous Expenses 
Adelaide Exhibition, 1887 .* 
Repayment to Civil Con¬ 
tingencies Fund 


1887 - 88 . 


8,908 

i,9t6 

23*900 

13,321 

152,000 

■ 2,987 


553,39 s j 

I<P,Ol8 
2.100 


874,051 

2,015 

720 

2,501 

10,028 

2,259 


234,524 

184,125 
16,400 
2,405 
26,416 
86,180 

- 46,300 

18,000 


476,082 


17,800 

490,000 

89,500 

ioi,8oo 


37,055 

8,804 

2,650 


1888 - 87 , 

(Grants in 
Session of 

1880 .) 

8,607 

2,361 

34,400 

13,153 

12,000 


524,263 

19,508 

2,100 

828,073 

2,H5 

670 

2,501 

11,028 

2,520 

5,000 

233,610 

184,886 

14,160 

2,405 

30,116 

109,637 


463,928 

1,000 

19,200 

495,000 

87,000 

99,800 


The following supplementary estimates were 
, vShed in additionto the sums provided above •— 
Class I. Compensation in respect of New 
Admiralty and War Office plans (abandoned), 
£8,000; Preparation of further plans, /too; 
Edinburgh University buildings, £4,000; Dis- 
turnpiked andmam roads, England and Wales, 
£256,000; Disturnplked roads, Scotland, 
£35,000 ; Royal University (Ireland), buildings, 
£3,230. Class IV. Victoria University, £2,000. 
jjCJass VII. Repayment to civil contingencies, 
^£6,069; Public Works end Industries, Ireland 
(Special grant), £50,000. Total, £363,799-— A 
further supplementary vote of £37,575 was 
granted for salaries and expenses, travelling 


expenses and incidental expenses in connec¬ 
tion With the Irish Land Law Act, ’87. The 
Budget estimate of expenditure has therefore 
been exceeded by these amounts. 

The National Debt was instituted by 
William HZ., whose first regular loan, obtained 
in 1694 , consisteS of £1,200,000. Since that time 
other advances have been made by the Bank, 
and also by the Bank of Ireland, and enormous 
loans have beeniicgotiated for the Government. 
Thus, at the accession of Anne the debt had 
grown to nearly thirteen millions; when 
George XXL ascended the throne it amounted to 
more than a hundred millions; at the con¬ 
clusion of the American War. in 1784, it stood at 
£249,851,000, ?.nd though there was a small 
decrease during the period of peace, 1784-93, 
additions amounting to £601,500,000, were 
made during the Frenoh War, and after the 
battle of Waterloo the debt reached the start¬ 
ling figure of £885,000,000. Since that year 
it has been 1 considerably reduced. Thus, 
at the end of the year 1858-7 the total debt 
funded (including stock held on account of 
unclaimed dividends), unfunded, and the 
capital value of terminable annuities in £3 
per cent, stock at par, was £837,144,579; at the 
end of ’ 66-7 it was £802,210,413; end of 78-4 
£772,934,938; ’ 76 - 7 , £770,014,723 ; end of ’ 79 - 80 , 
£771,605,908; end of ' 85 - 6 , £742,282,411, and at 
the end of the last financial year (March 31 st, ’ 87 ) 
£736,278,688. The gross total of debt on March 
31st was made up as follows :— 


( 1 ) Funded Debt 

( 2 ) Terminable Annuties 

( 3 ) Unfunded Debt 


£637,637,640 

81,123,748 
17, 517 , 9 «> 


Total National Debt (D),.. £736,278,688 

( 1 ) This consists of the perpetual annuities 
payable on the various stocks which have been 
issued by the Government from time to time— 
viz., 3! per cents., consols (3 percents’.), reduced 
3 per cents., new 3 per cents., 2$ percents., etc.: 
and the debts to the Banka of England and 
Ireland at 3 per cent. ( 2 ) These are annuities in 
which the payment is made for lives or terms of 
years, after which it ceases altogether, the return 
made being increased as the period of time iB 
shortened; in other words a portion of the 
principal is repaid with the interest in each 
year while the arrangement continues. In 
estimating the amount of the Debt, the capital 
value of these annuities is calculated on 3 per 
cent, stock at par. ( 3 ) This consists, of tem¬ 
porary loans raised upon the security of bills 
and bonds issued by the Exchequer and 
Treasury. The aljove figures do not, however, 
arc urately express what is actually the National 
Debt as distinguished from the indebtedness 
of localities to the nation. The State has for 
nearly a century made advances of money to 
bodies and individuals in furtherance of objects 
approved by Parliament, which advances nave 
been managed by the Treasury, Public Works 
Loan Commissioners and West Indian Incum¬ 
bered Estates Commissioners, the Irish Board 
of Works and the Paymaster of Civil Services, 
and the Irish Land Commissioners. Between 
1782 and March Slst, ’ 87 , there was advanced a 
total of £106,892,245, of which £57,702,148 was 
repaid, £12,020,323 remitted, £871,877 was On 
March 31st last overdue, and £36,297,897 was 
not then due. The interest in arraar on that day 
amounted to £1,053,974- The figures appertaining 
to the Looal Loans Debt ar% in the accounts 
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of the current year separated for the first tkne 
from those which have relation to the National 
Debt charge proper, and a Local Loans Budget 
will in future form a part of the financial 
arrangements of each year. -Great as the re¬ 
ductions of the National Debt have been during 
recent years, the local advarfccs have at the 
same time reached a considerable figure; and 
in order to form an accurate estimate of the 
amount of the Debt on any given past year it is 
necessary to deduct the estimated amount of 
loans recovegjjSPle at that time, apd also other 
assets, and on the other hand add any capital 
liabilities there might have been outstanding. 
Adding as liabilities ( 1 ) the Savings Banks and 
Friendly Societies deficiencies, for which the 
State makes itself responsible, and ( 2 ) the lia¬ 
bility of the Consolidated Fund under various 
Acts relating to the courts of justice, and in 
respect of advances made by the Bank of Eng¬ 
land to the Exchequer irom the dividend 
account, and also in respect of advances by the 
National Debt Commissioners from the Life, 
etc., Annuities Account; and deducting the 
, estimated amount of Recoverable Loans (which 
at the end of ’73-4 was £14,303,942 ; ’79-bo, 
£ 35 , 579 ,808 ; ’85-6, £31,301,994; and ’86-7, 

£31,082,467); deducting also the balances at 
the Banks of England and Ireland, the net 
balance of Debt would stand as follows :— 
’ 73 - 4 , £760,271,642; ’79-80, £ 74 ii 425 . 56 Si '85-6, 
£7x1.388,232; and ’86-7, £705,121,251. In this 
year 3 finance accouhts certain of the liabilities 
just referred to (2) are described as “remote,” 
and as liabilities “ which the State is not likely 
to be called upon, to any matcnal extent, to 
discharge,” and are not charged against the 
Debt. They are estimated at £4,274,786; and 
if they be not feckoned, the net balance 
of Deot stood on March 31st at £700,846,465. 
The total charge for the service of the Debt 
was, in 1816 , £32,457 ,000 ; in ’ 66 - 7 , £26,074,871; 
' 78 - 4 , £26,706,726; ’ 76 - 7 , £27,992,834; ’ 79 - 80 , 
£38,762,874; ’86-6, £23,449,678; ’ 86 - 7 , £27.958,023. 
.The amount of the charge in any year depends 
upon the sum required for interest plus the 
sum, if any, devoted by the operation of ter¬ 
minable annuities and sinking funds to the 
repayment of capital. In 1875 ^ ir S. Northcote 
fixed a sum for the annual service of the Debt 
inside the Permanent Annual Charge of the 
Debt, which fixed sum included all charges 
connected with the Debt except such as related 
to that part of the funded and unfunded debt 
which had been specifically created for local 
loans and other reproductive purposes. The 
shot payable for interest was considerably 
within this fixed charge, an<} the balance^ was 
to be applied to reduction of capital; arid as 
the amount required for interest decreased 
year by year tne annual reduction would in 
course oi time grow very large. Although the 
scheme has, owing to extraordinary financial 
requirements, been partly suspended at times, 
large reductions of capital have been effected 
since its adoption. In ’ 86-7 the total sum issued 
inside the permanent or fixed charge was 
£27,366,367, which was made up as follows: 
Interest of Funded Debt, £18,771,838; Ter¬ 
minable Annuities, £8,214,890; Interest of the 
Unfunded Debt, £174,819 ; Management of Debt, 
£204,820. The amount of debt paid off during 
the year was over £6,000,000, Having regard 
to the fact that the growth of revenue which was 
expected by Sir S. Northcote when he fixed a 
sum for the annual service of the Debt inside 


the permanent annual charge had been absent, 
and that in that time income tax had beeifw 
increased from ad. to 8 d. } Mr. Goschen in his J 
Budget reduoed the fixed charge from £28,037,000 \ 
to £26,000,000. This left £5,000,000a year applic- I 
able to the redemption of D£bt, which he said 
would redeem at par £600,000,000 in about fifty- 
two years, and£7oo,000,000 (practically the whole 
Debt) in about fifty-seven years. He also took 
power to create £37,000,000 of Loctfl Loan Stock, 
and to cancel the same amount of other portions 
of the public debt—viz., £9,500,000 due from 
the Public Works Loans Commissioners, and 
£27,700,000 of funded and unfunded debt, which 
latter sum may be deducted from the total of 
National Debt (D) given above. All matters 
relating to local loans were transferred to the 
Local Loans Budget, aigi in it there will be a 
margin of revenue over interest, which is, 
charged with a Restitution Annuity to make 
good past bad debts to the extent of about 
£6,000,000. The new arrangement involves a * 
loss to the National Budget receipts of £333,000. 
Mr. Goschen made his first Budget statement 
on April 21 st, ’ 87 . In the financial year '86-7 the 
estimated surplus of £259,000 had from various 
causes been turned into a final surplus of 
£776,000. [The Budget Estimate for ’86-7 will 
be found in our 1887 edition, and may be com¬ 
pared with the actual receipts given in the 
first column of income and expenditure in the 
table printed above ] With regard to the 
current year, Mr. Goschen made in the first 
instance an estimate of revenue of £91,155,000 as 
compared with exchequer receipts during ’86-7 
amounting to £90,772,758; ana his estimated 
expenditure was in the first instance £90,180,300, 
as compared with £89,996,752 expended in ’86-7, . 
so that there was an estimated surplus of' 
£974,700. He increased the transfer duty upon 
debenture stock from as. 6d. to 10s., and placed 
an optional tax of i.< per £100 upon the stock 
of companies which elected to emancipate all 
their stock from paying any transfer duty at 
all. There was also a small change in connec¬ 
tion with the stamps on certain marine insurance 
policies; and he doubled the grant in aid of 
disturnpiked main roads. The following shows 
the financial effeot of these and his other pro¬ 
posals:— 

First projected surplus . . . 974,700 

Reduction of charge for Debt 

(£2,037,00°. less £333,000 lost to the 
National Budget by the new Local 
Loans arrangement) .... 1,704,000 
Additional Stamp Duties . . . 100,000 


Loans arrangement) .... 1,704,000 
Additional Stamp Duties . . . 100,000 

8.778.700 

Tobacco duty reduced 3’6 to va , . 600,000 

Income tax reduced 8 d. to 7 a. . . 1,560,000 

Increased grant in aid of mam roads, 280,000 

Arterial drainage in Ireland , . 50,000 

2,490,000 

Final estimated surplus ... 288,700 

3.778.700 


The final estimates of income and expenditure 
will be found in the second columns of the . 
table. The Budget proposals, including those, 1 
regarding the Debt, were given effect to by the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Act, apd by the 
National Debt and Local Loans Aot, 
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.Fire Brigade, Metropolitan. Spe Metro- 
j*wutan Fire Brigade. 

“ Fire Extinction, Various methods will be 
found under this heading in ed. *86. 

Hie Insurance, '87. For several years past 
the lire insurance' companies have had a bad 
tune of it, and the record of ’87 differs unfor¬ 
tunately in no respect from that of its im¬ 
mediate predecessors. In its opening weeks 
there was a thaastrous fire in Wood Street, hy 
which the companies lost from /So,000 to 
£100,000, and this fact naturally led to the 
(.exercise of a good deal of care during the 
year in dealing with warehouse business. 
The low-loss rates connected with ootton and 
oorn mills during the year has been remarkable. 
Mill fires of this kind have neither been so 
numeious nor so dis^trous. The diminu¬ 
tion of fires may be attributed to a variety of 
> causes, such as unproved machinery, extra 
vigilance on the part of the companies’ sur¬ 
veyors in indicating faults, and the increase in 
the number and efficiency of fire-extinguishing 
apparatus. Most of the mills are supplied 
with automatic sprinklers, the excellence of 
which is now geneially recognised by the fire 
offices, many ol which are giving considerable 
discounts where installations are made. Corn 
mills, ..gam, which some years ago were re¬ 
garded as very daRgerous, nave almost leached 
in normal position. Oil mills, on the other 
found, occupy so unfavourable a position that 
f.the Tariff Unices’ Committee must before long 
’ considerably augment the rates paid for this 
class of risk. Country mansions continue to 
maintain their position as regaids high-loss 
ratio to such an extent that piobahly there are 
tfew classes of risk that have deteriorated 
more than this one during the past few years. 
k\Ve refer elsewhere to the events of the year 
iat Lloyd's, but we may remark here that in 
1*87 it die, a little am"teu# fire undciwriting 
'Sjwith decidedly unsatisfactory results. There 
ihas been a good deal of trouble as to the settle¬ 
ment of the claims; mid the result ot the ex- 
pm iment tends to snow that while Lloyd’s 
undei writers know a good deal about water 
they ate not so well skilled m matters relating 
to fire. Nottingham and Leicester, as in pre¬ 
vious years, have been very unfortunate, and 
companies doing business there have been 
working, if not at a loss, at something very 
< much like it. On the Continent there were no 
very striking features to record. In Russia, 

. where for the past five years British companies 
have done a good business, there were a num¬ 
ber of serious hies; while the returns from 
France, Germany, and Austria arc equally un¬ 
satisfactory. In America all the fire offices 
must have lost heavily. On the 27th Dec.. 
’86, .the Temple Theatre m Philadelphia—lighted 
by electricity—was destroyed by fire. Elec¬ 
tricity is not by any means so safe a lighting 
''‘agent as one usually imagines it to be ; for 
at a meeting of Amerioan Fire Engineers held 
recently at Atalanta, electrical fires formed a 
special subject of consideration. In England 
the experience of electricity is not unsatisfac¬ 
tory; but then in England the Phoenix rules 
have been adopted, which have hitherto secured 
perfect immunity to the offices. Whenever an 
jplectrical fire occurred in this country the 
srliwtallations Were made in disregard or in 
defiance of the Phoenix rules. 

Fireworks, Sale and Public Use of. The 

Explosives Act 1875, secs. 31 and 39, prohibit* 


the sale of any explosive, including fireworks, to 
any child apparently under the age of 18 year*. 
Penalty £s- A similar penalty by sec. 80 is 
also incurred by any one throwing, casting, or 
firing any firework, in or into any highway, 
street, thoroughfare, or public place. 

First Commissioner of Works is chief of a 
nominal commission which has in charge the 
royal palaces, parksandpleasure gardens,Tower 
of London, Houses of Parliament, Government 
offices, county court buildings, Me tropolitan 
police courts,* Science and ArWDapartment 
buildings, British Museum buildings, andLcer-* 
tain diplomatic ,aiuj consular and other build¬ 
ings, for the repair and maintenance of which 
Parliament makes an annual grant. He is also 1 

g uardian of cei tain Ancient Monuments (^.v.). 

y the London Parks and Works Act 1887 
(q.v.). certain Metiopolitan open spaces were 
removed from his charge. - *• 

„ Fish Commission, United States, Tbs. 

bee Marine Biological Laboratories. 

Fish Culture- The art of fish culture Is 
divided into two branches : first, that in which 
the natural conditions under which fish live 
and thrive are brought up to the highest pitch 
of perfection—without, however, interfering 
directly with the ordinary processes of nature; 
and second, that in Which artificial interference 
is so far-reaching as to change the character 
of the natural cii cumstances under which, ..fish 
exist, if not actually to supersede them alto* 
gether. The first Dranoh of fish culture has 
been practised ever since the time when the 
Romans used to import oysters from Britain, 
and place them in Lake Fusaro, where special 
provision was made for their reception, and for 
the rearing of the “ spat,” or young oysters; or 
when they introduced exotic fish, such as the 
vearwi, from the waters of the Aegean Sea into 
those of the Italian coasts. The abbots and 
monks of the Middle Ages practised one branch 
of fish culture when they fattened the carp and 
other fish that lived in the ponds or “ stews ” 
which they invariably constructed in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of their monasteries and 
abbeys. The second branch of the art, which 
may or may not b^ made subsidiary to the first,is 
of much more recent date. It originated in the 
discovery that the eggs of fish—those of salmon 
.were first experimented upon—may be taken 
irom the body of the parent fish, impregnated 
with the milt from the male, and “ hatched " in 
a trough of water kept at the proper tempera¬ 
ture, under circumstances analogous to those 
in which hens’ eggs may be hatched in an incu¬ 
bator. So far, indeed, can nature be departed 
from in the case of fish eggs, that whereas 
under natural conditions the female fish de¬ 
posits her eggs (the hard roe) in the water, 
when they are immediately afterwards impreg¬ 
nated by the spermatozoa in the milt (or soft 
roe) of the male fish, the ova may be taken from 
one fish, deposited m an open vessel, and the 
milt may be taken from another fish, and pro¬ 
vided the latter be meanwhile excluded from 
the air, the two may be mixed together many 
hours—even days—afterwards, and impregna¬ 
tion will be effected even more successfully if 
no water is used than if the whole process were 
conducted trader natural conditions in the river. 
Thfi ova thus fertilised are placed in a suit¬ 
able vessel, either with or without a layer of 
gravel at the bottom (in imitation of the bed of 
a stream), or on rows of glass rods or other 
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The chief Collegia^? institution of the great usages, festivals, and games; proverbs, eaig- 
ft. W. for colmirod’people. The "Jubilee singj$ra ” mas, saws, and jests; recipes, astrological and 
were students there. See ed.’86. weather propheayings; ana folk talesand songs. 

Floating Grog Shops. See Coopering at The scope of font lore is frequently enlarged to 
Ska. . include also witchcraft, religious symbolism, 

Floquet, i thnr lfta ThOUUtS, President or and similar subjects; but it is better to rescript 
Speaker of the French Chamber of Deputies; the term to traditional lore, and to leave the 
b. Oct. 28th, 1828, at St. Jean Pied de Port, remainder to the com para tim mythologlst. 
in Die Lower Pyrenees. Called to the Paris The word fta»' first coined wfr\ Mr. wT ‘ j. 

and practised for many years; he Thoms (d. 1883), though «n the Continent the 
wig also a frequent contributor to the demo- term Volkskunde has been the name of an 
crati^iress of Paris. After the fall of the accepted science since Grimm first wrote, at 
emfiiSp he became deputy mayor and member the commei cement of this century. In 1878' a 
of-the National Assembly, but resigned both Folk Lore Society was established by 1%, 
positions during the Gsmmune. For suspected Thoms, and it has since published several 
participation in the latter he was arrested at important colleci'ons of folk-tales, etc., and 
Biarritz, and interned at Pau until the end of regularly issues a periodical. 

1871. Tie subsequently became president of Football- # With the professional element; 
the Municipal Council, and member of the now generally recognised in the Football Abso- 
Chainber, wlici e he sat with the Extieme Left, ciation, and a reduction in the number of thsme 
In fan. 1882, lie succeeded M. Herold as Prefect qualified to have a voice in its councils, the 
ni the Stine, a position he resigned a few outlook of the Association game is everywhere 
in ulths later in consequence of a dispute with most hopeful. Each association numbering 
ti e Government. Again elected to tnc Cham- fifty clubs has a right to a seat on the council;; 


office he has filled with tact and dignity. He each entitled to furnish a councillor; and these, 
sits as one of the 38 members for Pai is, having with the nominees of associations, and tigs six 
In . <\ returned second on the list. He was put officers, president (Major Marindin), three vieif- 
m nomination for the Presidency of the French presidents, treasurer, and secretary (Mr. C. W. 
■*e;mUic 011 M. Gievy’s retirement, but received Alcoek), form the governing body. Tift Ass?* 
ry scant support. ciation Challenge Oup was instituted in ’71, ana 

iorin. A silver coin, the cm rency value of was held in’87 by the Aston Villa (Birmingham); 
won it in 1.0;:hii’d is onc-tenth of £\. it was who beat West Bromwich Albion in the final 
( ■ >gii* '■ used in Florence (whence its name), round by two goals to none. They will, how- 

A g' .in, value 6s., was used in England ever, this year have to resign the trophy, 
n ti• 1 ofEdwaid III. The German florin owing to the Council decreeing, at a meeting 

- vuuth-cs. it/. • , herd on .Jan. 14th, that they were beaten by 

ITotsam, Jetsam, and Ligan. These terms Preston North End at Perry Barr on the pre= 

1 defined by btephen in his “ Commentaries," ceding Satuiday, notwithstanding an arraugc- 
v 1 >1, 11., p. 345), as follows : “Flotsam is where ment had been agreed to—owing to the vast 
) oods are cast into the sea, and there continue crowd, numbering some 27,000, trespassing on 
- unu ii'gori the .surface of the waves ; jetsam the field of play—'hat it should not be con- 
1 where they sink and remain under water ; side red as deciding the tie in the fifth round, 
ligan is where they are sunk in the sea, but The match between England and Scotland—onfc 
tied to a cork or buoy, in order to be jound of the most impol tant of the year—took place at 
agam. When found, such goods may be re- Blackburn on March iytb, when Scotland preyed 
turned to the owner if he appeal ; if he do not, 1 victorious by thice goals to two. England and 
they aie the property of the Crown.” Wales contended on Feb. 36th, at Kennmgton. 

Flower Sermoil, The. This annual sermon, Oval, the Welshmen retiring beaten by iqur 
preached at St. Katharine Cree, Leadenhall St., goals to none; while Ireland, at Sheffield, algo 
E.C., by the rector, Rev. W. M. Whittcmore, suffered defeat by England, the score at the elhse 
1 >.D., was instituted by him in 1853. The dis- standing seven goals to none. In the contest be- 
coui ae is founded upon some floral subject, in tween the Universities of Oxford and Oambridgg;' 
harmony with the occasion. Flower sermons at Kensington Oval on Feb. 23rd, the Light’ 
are now’almost universally preached in phurches Blues for the fifth consecutive time won, scoring 
of all denominations in town and country, the three goals against their opponents’ one; the* 
bouquets brought by the worshippers being result of the 14 matches played is—Cambridge. l(r; 
usually sent to the London and local hospitals Oxford, 4 . The Players beat the Gentlemen by 
for the gratification and benefit of their 111- three goals to two; and in the North v. Sputa „ 
mates. of England match, played at Birmingham^ the 


mates. of England match, played at BirminghariSyJihe 

“Flying Roll, The.” See Iezreelites. North won by four goals to two, a victory tgey 
FOlk Lore —originally the lore (learning) of followed up at Kennington Oval on Jan. 

tllf nr nonnlo « A nntuiml nr tin. irPOT Mfhpil tKf* WPrft hf 


the "folk” or people, i.e. the natural or un- this year, when the Southerners were beaten 
cultured classes of mankind as opposed to the by three goals to one. With regll'd to 
cultured (later literary) classes—is a science Rugby Union Football Rules, an alteration hits 


* * 
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[For 


cipal contest of the Rugby calendar was that 
with Scotland, which was played at Manchester, 
and, as in the previous year, ended in a drawn 
game, England scoring one try and two minors 
and Scotland one try and three 'minors. England 
since 1871 has won on six occasions, Scotland 
being credited with three victories. England 
and Ireland met at Dublin, and the latter won 
by two goals and three minors to one minor, 
this being Iretegwl’s only victory over England 
otit of thirteen watches. A drawn g^.me was wit¬ 
nessed at Llanelly between England and Wales; 
but owing to a dispute as to how the customary 
international matches under this code should 
be decided, there seems little probability of 
a$y such contests being played in '88. It is re¬ 
grettable to note that numerous accidents, many 
of them serious, occurred in both Rugby and 
Association football during last season, 

„ Footpath Preservation Society. See 

National Footpath Preservation Society. 

i ’ Forbes-Rohertson, Johnston, actor, son of 
Olm Forbes Robertson, art historian and critic, 

. ’53; hie made his first appearance ’74. Took 
leading parts with Madame Modjeska in the 
provinces six years ago. Is now playing in 
'‘The Winter’s Tale” with Miss Mary Anderson’s 
company at the Xyoeum. 

Forced Draught. As a mean s of accelerating 
the propulsion of steamships this new agent is 
in general use in w^r ships, and is extensively 
adopted in mercantile Bteamers, The air for 
combustion is supplied by fans to the boiler 
furnaces. Much eoonomy in fuel can be effected 
by F. D., as very inferior coal can be burnt by 
ft, which could not be used with natural draught. 

By the former system also more perfect combus¬ 
tion of the fuel is obtained, which results m an 
important saving of coal when that burnt by 
F. JD. is compared weight for weight with the 
laijge and better coal consumed with natural rersla 
draught. When F. D. is used a less size and Portugal *, 
weight of hoilCrs are required, whereby a greater Russia 
space is available for oaxgo carrying. Better 5 pa in 
control over the steam and excellent ventilation v 
of the stoke-holes and engine-rooms in hot ” 
weather are additional advantages of the F. D. Sweden 

only has its use in torpedo ( J)ottts and torpedo Switzerland 
Drapers'been very marked on their trial tups, Xurkev 
but also in men-of-war of larce dimensions. <*■' 


is at peace. ' It provides against (1) illegal 
enlistment and (a) illegal shipbuilding and ex¬ 
peditions. See ed. ’85U 

Foreign Moneys, and Approximate Value 
in English. 


Country. 


Argentine, Chili, 
and Uruguay . 
Austria and liun- 
gary. . . 

Belgium . 

Brazil 

Canada and United 
States 
China 

M • • • 

Cuba 

Denmark . 

_ » • 

Egypt . 

» • • • 

France . . 

Germany .* 

#> * * • 

Greece . 

Holland and Java . 

India . 

_ >>, . . . 

Italy 

Japan 

M • , • • 

Mexico, Chili, Peru 
Norway . 

Persia . . . 

Portugal. . 

Russia . . , 

Spain 

,, . . . 

Sweden . . 


Eng. 

Value. 


but also in men-of-war of large dimensions. 
This has been most remarkably proved in the 
tests made by the new draught in the propul¬ 
sion of the cruiser Dogati, belonging to the 
Italian navy. This steamer, which has a great 
displacement, and whose boilers are worked at 


Dollar . 

florin (silver) i 

Franc . , 

Milrei . . 

Dollar . , . 

Tael of Silver , . 
Dollar (varies) , ■. 
Dollar . , 

Ci own . . dpi, 

Rigsdaler . * 

Piastre . 

50-Piastre Piece 
(gold) 

Franc • « • 

Mark 

20-Mark (gold) . 
Thaler . 

Drachma 
Florin . 

10-Flonn (gold) . 
Rupee . 

Mohur, xsdo.(gd.) 
Lira 
Yen 

10-Yen Piece (gold) 
Dollar (about) 

Crown . 

Toman . , —, 

Milrei (ah^jwlver) 
Rouble./ Velion (abt.) 
Real f G . ao • 

Escii 11^ • 

t-TV 1 " : 

Rixat i • 

Franco (nearly) . 
Piastr’v, ,c * e (gold) . 


Medij ,7 ■ • . 7 

West Indies . . | Dolla bu t £^ lish l ' 

It should be noted tha? er V t m most Britft 
each denomination is curr*® of exchange for 
Colonies, also that the rate 1 " 3 le - Some countn’T.. 

_ ■__L_ r __nil. .««urriei 


15# lb. pressure, indicated 8,045 horse power coins vanes from time to tiijy*® 1 evils of a forcec 
under forced, and only 5,347 under natural are also labouring under* th s ‘'Mpdern 

draught. It is authoritatively stated that F. D., paper currency. Consult 20th ed. 

notwithstanding its general adoption is dis- Cambist" ( Effingham Exchanp-eJ 

suited, has done more than any other improve- Foreign Exchangee* The F<**y of.one cotfhtrv 
rfent towards causing war snips to be more are the rates at which the mon^®*. r or instance. 


4IH.Hk kVVl||IWO >1 HI CUJ^/il VV t/k< illWI V mmmm, - — —- --> ■ . ~ w * mstance,, 

efficient than previously. For maritime pur- is exchanged into that of otherffhug m French! 
poses it was first used in torpedo boats and in the intrinsic value of £i stem's is called the 
men-of-war about seven years ago—viz., for the money is 25:22$ francs, and' actual business 
Yang Wei and Chow *Yung cruisers of the “Mint pax of exchange.” Inf l £ sometimes it 
Ohinese, and for the Tsukuskt, a cruiser of the this rate is constantly changi, el ~-and to study 
Japanese navy. Shortly afterwards F. D. was is higher and sometimes low "ay the causes 
used fh the Polyphemus, and in 1882 in the the exchanges means to S^^tions. If ^ 


poses it was first used 1 
men-of-war about seven 


Satellite and Conqueror of the British navy, which bring about these fl -Paris, h e must 
The system is also adopted in sixty-two wants to transmit £1,000 tc * — 1 

steamers of the Florio-Rub&ttino, now styled either ae»d the gold to Parti j 1 
the General Italian Navigation Company. ® there ifato French money, or" 

Foreign Enlistment Act, ' 70 . The object cheque drawn on somebody 1 
of this Act is to regulate the conduct of British obvious that the cheque cai" 
subjects during the continuance of hostilities through the post much more 1 * 

^between foreign states with’which this country gold, and hence every 6ne wh> 
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payments abroad always tries first to buy a 
cheque or bill. If there are plertty of cheques 
in the market the sender'maybe, able to secure 
the Mint par of exchange, or even more, for 
each of his sovereigns; but if, on the.other 
hand, cheques are scarce and the demand for 
them strong, the holders of cheques will 
naturally sell them more dearly—that is, give 
less than the Mint par of exchange for the 
sovereign. •The extent to which this fall in the 
exohaage below the Mint par can be carried, 
however, is limited, It costs about ten centimes, 
per sovereign to transmit gold from London to 
Pans, so that if the holder of a cheque on Pans, 
when such cheques are scarce, reduces the 
exchange to less than 25'iaJ francs, or ten 
centimes below the Mint par, it is obvious that 
it would be cheaper f<y a merchant on this side 
to remit gold than to buy a cheque. The 
exchange is said to have touched the unfavour¬ 
able “specie point” when it reaches this level 
of as'zaj francs. By the same line of reasoning 
it is easy to show that the exchange between 
London and Paris cannot rise higher, when 
specie payments are maintained in both 
countries, than about ss'3^ francs, or ten 
centimes higher than the Mint par. This point 
is railed the favourable “ specie point." Thus, 
suppose that there is an abundance of cheques 
on Paris in Lofldon, and few buyers of them, 
in such case the holders of cheques would be 
anxious to give more francs and centimes for 
tlie £i steiling than the Mint par, for otherwise 

t ey could not convert their cheques on France 
to English gold. If, however, holders of 
jiglish gold demanded more than 25 32J francs 
Ir £t sterling, it would be obviously cheaper 
a these holders to send their cheques to 
(■ranee, get them cashed in gold there, and the 
gold remitted to this side. Another important 
point which should be clearly understood 
whilst dealing with the Ifcreign Exchanges is 
that the price in London of cheques, say, on 
Paris, ana the price in Paris of cheques on 
London, always tends to be identical. The two 
kinds of cheques may seem different things, 
but in reality they are the same, tor they 
merely represent so much gold. In short, the 
fixed article dealt with is the number of grains 
ol gold contained in the English sovei eign. In 
practice the prices of French cheques in London 
and of English cheques in Paris are of course 
constantly differing,*for news as to the futuie 
prospects of exchange may reach either city 
hours before the other. People speculate m 
exchange in exactly the same way as they* do 
in Stock Exchange securities. It is this cir¬ 
cumstance that opens up the question whether, 
when we have debts to pay to a foreign country, 
it is better for us to buy cheques or bills on that 
country and remit them, or to ndk our corre¬ 
spondents to draw upon us and sell the cheques 
or bills so drawn in their own market. For 
instance, if the cheque 011 London was quoted 
in Paris at 25-15 .francs, and ihe cheque on 
Paris was quoted in London at 25-19 francs, a 
little, consideration would show that buying 
bills t>n London in Paris would be preferable 
to drawing on Paris, whilst buying cheques on 
Paris iq Landonwould be preferable to drawing 
on-London. What we !>*”•' *v* far established 
4 s(1) That the prices of fluctuate ac¬ 

cording to the laws of supply and demand: (8) 
That cheques tend to rise above the Sint par if the 
demand tor them be lose than the supply, and 
that they tend to fall below the Mint par if the 


demand exceed* the supply; ( 3 ) That thei_ 

lions in an exchange, either above ay below tne 
Mint par, cannot exceed the cost of transmitting 
gold, and thdt the extreme points., which the 
exolunges can touch arc styled the specie points; 
<41 That theoretically the cheque exchanges 
between two centres, as quoted m the two 
markets, tend' to be identical at all times. We 
have hitherto^ in order to simplify matters, 
considered most transactions ,aa having been 
don? in cheques. In actual practice this is qpt 
the case, bins drawn payable ax Various dates 
taking the place of cheques to an immense 
extent. This introduces two new elements 
which have their effect upon the rate of 
exchange. In the first place there is the 
consideration of the credit of the drawer and 
acceptor of the bill, and in the second place the 
question arises what deduction should be made 
from the price in consequence of the" bill, 
which is bought for ready money, not bong 
payable until a certain date. Presuming that 
credit is excellent, the difference between'the 
quotation for cheques, and for, say; a three 
months’ bill, represents the rate of interest for 
three months in the city where the acceptor 
resides. Thus, London may quote three 
months’ bills, on Paris 25*45 francs, and if the 
discount rate at Paris is 4 per cent, this would 
make the short London quotation on Paris 
25-19 francs, the difference between these two 
rates being the interest on £1 at three months. 
It is, however, the prices of short bills or 
cheques, and not those of bills which have 
some time to run, which determines the course 
of bullion shipments. Most of the prifmaiy 
elements of value affect long and short bills 
equally, but the rate of interest and the question 
of credit exercise an additional influence upon 
the former, and so modify the fluctuations in 
gi ioe as to render them unreliable as indications 
of the currents of gold. If there is a demand 
for bills on any particular city, the price of all 
such bills, whether long or short, will rise— 
that is the general tendency. If, however, in 
the city in question the rate of interest weiw at 
a high point, it is evident that the price of long 
bills would not rise in the same proportion as 
that of short, for the purchaser must bear the 
discount which has to be deducted from the 
long bill before it can become available as a 
short bill; and for any increase in this discount 
he requires to be compensated by a so much 
cheaper price. Every quotation of exohange 
between two places is given by taking the money 
of ope place as fixed, and that of the other as 
variable. We have, therefore, to make a dis¬ 
tinction between the quotations when the 
English money is giving the fixed amount, and 
when the English money receives the fixed 
amount in foreign money. An example of the 
former is the Kiris exchange, in^tvhich 1 is 
quoted as worth so many francs and centimes, 
and of the latter the Russian exchange, in 
which the rouble is quoted a3 worth so many 
pence. When we talk of the Foreign Exchanges 
being favourable, we mean that the £ 1 sterling 
is worth more francs, more marks, or more 
dollars. On the same principle, if the Russian 
exchange were to show a rise, it would in 
reality be unfavourable to this country, for the 
rqjible would be worth more pence and the 
sovereign worth less roubles. In countries 
where the currency is not on a metallic basis, 
as the Argentine Republic, or where theleadmg 
bank of tne country has, unaer certain circuiu- 
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stances, the power to refuse gold in exchange 
for its notes, as in France, the exchanges often 
fluctuate beyond the limits of the specie points, 
the reason being obvious. The most important 
centres to this country as regards exchange 
business am Paris, Berlin, and ffew York, and 
the exchanges and bullion movements between 
London and those centres' have always a very 
powerful influence upon the #eourse of our 
money market. 

foreign Office. The minister responsible to 
Parliament for this department is the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. He recommends 
persons to the Crown for appointment as am¬ 
bassadors, ministers, and consuls to represent 
the nation abroad; he negotiates treaties with 
other states, either personally with foreign 
ministers in London, or through British mini¬ 
sters at foreign courts; and he superintends 
generally all our transactions and lelations 
with other states. The protection of Biitish 
subjects abroad who may require it and the 
issue of passports are among the departmental 
duties. Valuable information as to trade 
abroad is obtained by the commercial branch of 
the department through British consuls abroad, 
and published periodically. See Secretary 
or Statf, Ministry, etc. 

Foreign Trade. See Trade, Foreign. 

Forestry. A concise history of forestry is 
given in our 1886 edition. Particulars relating 
to the Committee*on Forestry under the 
presidency of Sir John Lubbock, and its 
report ana reappointment in 1866, are contained 
in 1^77 edition. The following relates to the 
Committee again reappointed shortly after the 
meeting of Parliament in 1887 , which took 
further evidence and presented its report in 
August. They remarked in this document that 
the woodlands belonging to the State are com¬ 
paratively small, though even as regards them 
the difference between skilled and unskilled 
management would itself more than repay the 
cost of a forest school. The woodlands in 
private ban dr are, it seems, far more consider¬ 
able, and the total area of woodlands amounts, 
according to the agricultural accounts, to 
8,788,000 acres, of which theie were m England 
1,466,000, Wales 163,000, Scotland 829,000, Ireland 

B 0,000. Strong evidence was given before the 
immittee that large tracts of land in the 
United Kingdom, especially in Scotland and 
Ireland, might be planted with advantage, and 
the . 0 . were satisfied that so far as Great Britain 
and Ireland arc concerned the management of 
our woodlands might be materially improved. 
As regards the formation of a forest school, 
more than one centre of instiuction would, 
they thought, be desirable, though in the first 
instance it might be well to establish one 
school only, in order to secure the most 
eompjete equipment, the best teachers, and a 
sufficiency o-f students. The Indian forest 
Students might constitute a nucleus. This school 
Vrould doubtless be situated in England; but a 
School for Sootland was also urgently needed, 
And it would probably be desirable to found 
Another in Ireland, The C. had evidence that, 

S art front any immediate pecuniary benefits, 
ere tvould be considerable social and eco¬ 
nomical advantages in an extensive system of 
ftlsntihg in many parts of the kingdom, fsr' -i- 
Ijly on the West side of Ireland a*’ - ' 
Highlands pf Scotland. The f' 

*0 the pretfcnf unsatisfe 
New Forest, which > v ' 


serious attention of the Government, They re¬ 
commended the establishment of a Forest Board, 
They Were also satisfied by the evidence that 
the establishment of forest schools, or «t any 
rate of a course of instruction and examination 
in forestry, would be desirable, and they 
thought that the consideration of the best mode 
of can ying this m(o effect might be one of tire 
functions intrusted to such a Forest Board. 
As regards the Board of ForesWy the C. 
suggested that it should be presided over by a 


annually to some department of the Govern¬ 
ment ; that it should be so constituted as to 
comprise the principal agencies interested in 
the promotion of a sounder knowledge of 
forestry, especially the % various teaching and 
examining bodies,'as well as the professional 
societies; and that numerous bodies, including 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, the 
Office o#i Woods and Forests, the Linneati 
Society, and the Surveyors’ Institution, should, 
be invited to send delegatee to the Board, oft 
which the Director of Kew Gardens should bei 
a member ex officio. The Board should alsoj 
oompriee three Members of each House ot 
Parliament, and a certain number of owners ' 
or managers of large woodlands, a preference 
in the latter case being givdti to those who 
are in a position to afford facilities for study 
in their woods. The functions of the Board 
should be to organise forest schools, or, at any 
rate, a course of instruction in forestry; to 
make provision for examinations; to prepare 
an official syllabus and text-book. The C. 

I further suggested certain subject# which they 
thought the Examiners should be required to 
examine in ; they believed that the expense of 
secretarial staff and examiners need not exceed 
/500 a year, and that the cost might be con¬ 
siderably reduced byfihe fees for diplomas ; and 
the fact that the Indian Government already J 
incurs some expense in promoting the educa-/ 
iion of forestry students for the Indian service/ 
suggested to them the adoption of the Royaa 
Indian Engineering College at Coopers’ Hill (if. vS) 
is a nucleus for the ptoposed forestry instruc¬ 
tion. ' 

Forfeiture of Property for Crime applied 
to (1) Treason and (a) Felony of any kind. (15 
By the original Act of King Alfred, a Traitor 
was “ liable in his life and in all that he has.?’ 
It applied to all property and agreements for 
property back to the date of the treason, but' 
did not affect a wife’s settlement, though her 
dower was forfeited by 5 and 6 Edward VI, If 
a rebel, however, was killed in battle, or died 
before a trial, hie lands were not forfeited. 
Scotland was exempt from the law until the 
Union, when it was made to apply to both 
countries equally. The Act continued in force 
until 1870, when it was abolished. (2) A Felon 
forfeited to the Crown all his goods and 
chattels and the profits (dnly) arising from 
his freeholds during his life; afte&Jjis death 
the King had the profits of his freeholds 
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making oath that he was not worth £3. Any 
person.can now sue in formapauperise 
FormB of AddreBB^alphabeticsdly ^ranged. 
(See also Titles or Courtesy.) Aronbiahop 
—commence My Lord Archbishop: refer to 
personally as Your Grace; and address letter 
to 14 His Grace the Archbishop of ——An 
Archbishop's wife and the Inter members of his 
family enjoy no title as such. Archdeacon— 
commence Venerable Sir; refer to is Sir; 
address to " The Venerable the Archdeacon of 
— — Baron— commence My Lordt refer to 
personally as Your Lordsh ip or My Lord ; and 

addre 69 letter to "The Rt. Hon. Lord - 

Baroness or Baron's wife— commence Madam ; 
refer to personally as Your Ladyshtp or My 

Lady; and address to "The Lady -or' 

more strictly " The * Rt. Hon. the Baroness 

-Baron’s son—commence Sir; refer to as 

Sir; and address to "The Hon. John- 

Baron’s daughter—commence Mu dam ; refer to 
as Madam ; and address, if unmarrRo. to the 


"The Hon, Jane-if married to an esquire 

to “ The Hon. Mrs.-.” Baronet—commence 

Sir; refer to as Str; address to "Sir William 

-, Bart." Baronet’s wife—commence Madam ; 

refer to as Your Ladyship ; address to " Lady 

-” (without Christian name, unless she be 

the daughter of a duke, marquis, or earl). 
Bishop—commence My Lord; refer to as Your 
Loidship; address to 41 The Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of-Retired Bishops—com¬ 

mence Right Rev. Sir; address to the "Right 
Rev. Bishop ” [then the surname]. Bishops 
Suffragan—commence in the same way, and ad¬ 
dress to " The Bishop Suffragan of-A 

Bishop's wife and children enjoy no title whatso- 
' 41 k r as such. Canon—commence Rev. Sir; 
r.qjfer to as Sir; address to the “Rev. Canon 
—.’’ Clerk in Holy Orders— the same, but 
address to "The Rev. 'fhomas Jones,” or, if 
the Christian name be not known, to "The 

Rev. - Jones." Countess (see Earl). Bean 

—commence Very Rev. Sir; refer to personally 
as. Sir ; address to " Very Rev. the Dean of 
——Dowager—the widow of a peer or baro¬ 
net should be addtessed as “The DcrtVager 

Duchess of -,” or " The Dowager Lady 

-when her son or grandson succeeds to 

the title and is married. Duke—commence 
My Lord Duke; refer to as Your Grace; anp 

address to “His Grace the Duke of- 

Duchess—commence Madam; refer to as Your 
Grace ; and addtess to 14 Her Grace the Duchess 

of-.” Buko's eldest son as if he held legally 

the second title of his father. Duke's younger son 
—commence My Lord ; refer to as Your Lord- 

» •• J J J..... _ _ H 'l«l_ .. T 1 1 T_ »* 


as Your Ladyship ; and address to “The Lady 

Ellen- ."'Eon— commence My Lord \ refer 

to as Your Lordship ; and address to “The Rt. 
Hon. the Earl of —Earl’s eldest son as if 
he held legally the second title of his father. 
Earl’s younger son, same as the younger son of 
baron. Earl’s daughter, same as the daughter of 
a duke. Countess —commence Madam; refer 
to as Your Ladyship ; address to " The Rt. 

Hon. the Countess of-„" Judge of the High 

Court of Justioe —commence Sir; refer to in 
letter only as Sir, but on the benci. as My Lord ; 

address to 44 The Hon. Sir John -Knight 

—commence and refer to as Sir ; and address 

to 44 Sir Thomas-” If @ Knight Bachelor 

(Kt.,the form of knighthood usually conferred 
upon a judge, and the law officers amongst 


others) it is not customary to add " Knight,” 
except in formal documents ; but if the person 
addressed be a K.G. or K.T. or K.P, or G.C;B«, 
etc., etc. it is usual to add the initials after the 
name. When the person addressed is a knight 
of several ordlrs give at least the initials of the 
most illustrious. Knight’s wife, same as wife of 
a baronet. Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland -coca.- 
mence My Lcfrd Marquis or My Lord, accord¬ 
ing to rank > address to " His Excellency the 
Lord-Lieutenant,” or, if a duke, " His Grose 
the Lord-Lieutenant. Lord Mayor—commence 
My Lord ; refer to as My Lord or Your Lordship : 
and address to 44 The Right Hon. the .Lord 
Mayor of London, or York, or Dublin,” as the 
case may be. Lady Mayoress, same as baroness, 
addressing to 44 fhe Rt. Hon. the Lady 
Mayoress. Marquis—commence My Lord 
Marquis ; and reter to as My Lord or Your 
Lordship ; and address " The Most Hon. the 

Marquis of* -.” Marchioness—commence, 

Mattain ; refer to as Your Ladyship; and 
address to 41 The Most Hon. the Marchioness of 

-Eldest son as if he legally held the 

second title of his father. Younger Son, same as 
younger son of a duke. Marquis’s daughter, 
same as daughter of a duke. Mayor—commence 
and refer to as Sir; and address to 44 The 
Mayor of -,” or in any formal docu¬ 

ments to “ The Right Worshipful the Mayor 

of -.” Queen—commence Madam ; refer 

to personally as Your Majesty ; and address 
“ fne Queen's Most Excellent Majesty.” 
Prinoe—commence Sir ; refer to as Your Royal 
Highness ; and address, if a prince, His 

Rojal Highness Prince-or, if a duke also 

44 His Royal Highness the Duke of- 

Princess—commence. Madam ; refer to per¬ 
sonally as Yowr Royal Highness ; and address 
to “ Hei Roj'al Highness the Princess——,” or, 
if a duchess, t 0 “ Her Royal Highness the 

Duchess of-Privy Councillor—commence 

and refer to according to rank, but address to 
the 14 Right Honourable-and if a com¬ 

moner omit Esq, (e.g., “ The Rt. Hon, E. T. 
Bouverie”). A Privy Councillor’s wife and 
children take no title as such. M.P. should be 
added after thg surname, or after Bart, or Esq. 
(eg., the Right Hon.Lord Randolph Churchill, 
M.P.; Sir Joseph W. Pease, Bart., M.P.; Jesse 
Codings, Esq., M.P.). Viscount—commence 
My Lot a; refer to as Your Lordship or My 
Lord; address to "The Rt. Hon. Lord Vis¬ 
count,” or 44 The Lord Viscount -Vis¬ 

countess—commence Madam ; refer to as Your 
Ladyship; and address to " The Rt. Hon. the 
Viscountess —or " The Viscountess 
Viscount’s son or daughter, same as son or 
daughter of a baron. Note.— A marqufs,or an 
earl, or a viscount bycourtesyisaddressed as if 
he were a peer and enjoyed one of those titles 
by right. In communications uponofficial busi¬ 
ness give the office held by the person ad¬ 
dressed in a line beneath the name.^Jfetoljvrlting 
proper names the first part of JPj£|jjC»pund 
name must not be confused witl^%Spmttan 
name: e.g„ J. Robinson-Browne mustddt^bfe 
addressed as "Robinson-Browne, Esq.”; And in 
the case of a knight, Sir William Jonee-Smith 
must not be written to as Sir Jones^Smith, 
which would be as incorrect as Sir Campbell or 
Sir J ones. 

Forth Bridge. The greatest work of its kind 
in the world. The construction is still in pro¬ 
gress. The main feature wfllbe the extraordi¬ 
nary spans, for a rigid structure, of a third of 


Sir] 
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a mile in length, each of which is made by two 
cantilevers of 680 feet long, united by 350 feet 
Of girder. When finished the structure will 
carry the railway high above the sides of the 
Valiev of the Forth, the piers indeed being 
ncarfy the height of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Sir 
John Fowler and Mr. B.' Baker, C.E., are the 
engineers, and the work has progressed from 
the first without serious mishap. (For pro¬ 
gress in r88g-6 see ed. 1887.) It may he 
added that ft is calculated that, the wind 
pressure will not be more than 56 lb. per foot, 
amounting to a,600 tons on one span, and the 
rolling load 600 tons, not more than two trains 
being allowed on any part of the bridge at the 
same time. It is considered that these stresses 
are far more than provided for. The work 
was continued with untiring energy through¬ 
out ’87, and when the directois and a party 
of the leading officials of the North British 
Railway Company visited the site bn June 10th, 
they found everything on both sides of^the 
Frith.of Forth in a very forward state. At the 
half-yearly meeting ci the Company at Edin¬ 
burgh on Sept. 22nd, the chairman, tne Marquis 
of Tweeddale, said the board had received an 
intimation Jroni the engineer of the Forth 
Bridge that the great work was likely to be 
completed in the autumn of 1889. With regard 
to this structure Mr. B. Baker, M.Inst.C.E., 
delivered an interesting lecture at Leeds on 
Nov. 18th, in which' he stated that although 
the character of the work at the bridge aid 
not admit of any relaxation of vigilance, thirty- 
four lives had been lost duiing the five years 
it had been in pi ogress. 

" Fortnightly Review” (as. 6rf), so named 
from its having at first been issued twice a 
month. Founded 1865. First editor Mr. G. H. 
Lewes, succeeded by Mr. John Mftrley, M.F. 
(1867-82); Mr. J. H. S. Esoott (1882-85) ; present 
editor Mr. Frank Harris (1886). Originally a 
philosophical Radical review. It has now 
assumed a wider scope, discussing social and 
political questions on a broad basis, and giving 
occasional reviews of the leading books, 
Offices, it, Henrietta Street,-Covent Garden. 

Fourth Dimension. See ed. ’86 also consult 
"Flat Land” (.SivAr, ’84), and 1 * 1 What is the 
Fourth Dimension? T ’ by C. H. Hinton ( Sottnett- 
scfifihi, ’85). 

Fox, Sir Charles Douglas, C.E., was the 
principal engineer of the-Mersey Tunnel (q.v.), 
in connection with which work he received the 
honour of knighthood <1886). His father, Sir 
Charles Fox, the constructor of the Crystal 
Palace, was the engineer, assisted by his sons, 
of the proposed pneumatic railway under the 
Mersey. This received the authority of Parlia¬ 
ment m 1868, but was abandoned in favour of 
the now completed line. Sir Charles withdrew' 
in.*870, when his son took ujp the work. 

*‘F. P. A.” See Lloyd's Clauses. 

Fra&ce. A republic governed by a President 
and National Assembly under constitution of 
1871, revised 111 1875 and 1884. The legislative 
poWcr resides 3 n the Assembly, sitting in two 
nouses: viz., the Senate of 300 members, elected 
by delegates of municipalities; and the Chamber 
4 of Deputies of 537 members, elected by universal 
suffrage. The initiative in legislation is exer¬ 
cised ey the President or either house. Execu¬ 
tive power is confided to a president, elected by 
the two Houses united in National Assembly. 
War can b c declared by the President only 
With consent of the two houses. All religions 
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are on a legal equality; every sect being entitled 
to a grant trom the State if its numbers exceed 
100,oa»£—Area is 304,177 sq. m.; pop. 38,000,000. 
Revenue for 1887, £147,485,125 expenditure, 
£147,485,125; national debt, £850,000,000. (For 
army and navy see Armies and Navies, 
Foreign.) Thecolonies include Algeria, Cochin 
China, Senegambi#(inc 1 uding the territory of 
that name and other colonies aqd protected 
states on the west coast of Africa), Reunion, 
Pondicherry, etc., in India, Martinique ana 
Guadeloupe in West Indies. These colonies are 
politically part of France, and are represen ted in 
the National Assembly. France has also these 
protected states: Tunis, Annam,Tonquin, (For 
history from 1870 to 1886 see our ’87 edition.) 
The year ’87 was, in many respects, a memorable 
one for France, embracing, as it did, ministerial 
changes, the almost forcible removal of the 
President, menaces from abroad, frontier mis¬ 
understandings, extraoidinarv political scan¬ 
dals, andwnsational crimes. Yet, amid all, the . 
structure of the Republic remains unaffected, /' 
and there is little evidence to show that any] 
numerous section of the people is desirous of! 
substituting either the Empire or the Monarchy? 
for the Republic. During the first half of the \ 
year the people in Paris seemed to be seized 1 
with a species of Boulanger Q|ver. The War 
Minister, supposed to be the embodiment of 
the war of revenge, was very popular in the 
capital. Songs were composed in his honour, 
and chanted at night "on the Boulevards and 
in nearly every cafe chantant in the city. It 
was really the Boulanger mania which produced 
the crisis which led to the overthrow of the 
Goblet Ministry in May, though thh nominal 
cause was a question of finance. M. GoblM's 
ministry .was followed by that of M. RouwSr. 
Before these ministerial crises, the country had 
been moved by the menacing speech oi Prince 
Bismarck in the Reicnstag, and the determina¬ 
tion of Germany to increase the strength ol'her 
ainiy. But neither the Government nor the 
people displayed much outward feeling on the 
subject, though, at a later stage, men like -M- 
Rochefort ana a Chauvinist like M. Deroulbde 
did all they could to inflame the popular mind 
against Germany. Even the dangerous frontier 
incident of the arrest of M. Schnahele and the 
shooting of a French sportsman by a German 
soldier (see Germany) failed to do more than 
awaken a momentary feeling of anger. The 
foreign relation of the country weVe almost 
overshadowed by extraordinary events in Paris, 
the most remarkable of which Was the decora¬ 
tions scapdal. These arose owing to the dis¬ 
covery that General Coffarel had been making 
use of his position to sell the coveted ribbon 
of the Legion of Honour. His arrest led to the 
capture of a notorious woman named Limousin, 
who, with other ladies of questionable repute, 
were the intermediaries between the General 
and the parties who wished to obtain the deco¬ 
ration. Pi oofs were forthcoming that a regular 
traffic in deoorations was carried on. When 
Limousin was taken into custody, she impli¬ 
cated M. Wilson, President Grevy s son-in-law, 
who was said to have decorated the builder of 
his house for a consideration. M. Wilson was 
further alleged to have abused his position at 
the Elysee, where he lived, by using M. Grevy’s 
stamp privilege; and actually rcfhnaed, without 
being asked, 40,000 fr. for stamps. Proposals 
were then made in the Chamber to institute 
a full inquiry into the charges; but this was 
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opposed by the Government, -which ultimately regarding the New Hebrides, though she has 
resigned, and thus gave rise to the ministerial recently annexed the Wallis Islands and Taofo 
crisis which led to the overthrow of M. Grevy group, not far frbm Fiji. Her troops are still in 
(q.o.). The Limousin scandal, however, reacted Madagascar, and her relations with that country 
in other directions. General Boulanger was are more hostile than friendly. Ah incident 
falsely alleged to have had something to do which occurred at Florenoe, arising from a via- 
with the affair, and this led him to write a lation of coifbplar privileges, threatened* to 
letter, the character of which induced General disturb the harihony between Italy and France. 
Ferron, the War Minister, to order him under The question, which is now (Jan. 20th) sub 
close arrest at Clermont-Ferrand, whither he judice, is likdly to be settled amicably. The 
bad previously been sent to command an army Cathedral of Rouen was the scene of a riotous 


corps, and keep him quiet (see Boulanger), outbreak 0an. 16th) in consequence of the 
General Ferry, about this period, spoke of unpopularity of certain “dialogue” lectures 
Boulanger as a cafd-concert General, a sarcasm delivered by the Abbd Gamier. The first official 
which led to a challenge, but M. Ferry’s seconds reception of Lord Lyti «n, Her Majesty's,.new 
refused to allow their principal to fight. The ambassador, at tl.e Hotel Charost by its Orien- 
fall of M. Grdvy was followed by the unex- tal magnificence and the number of its dis- 
pected succession ofjM. Carnot (y.v.) as Presi- tinguisned guests was a social feature of marked 
dent of the Republic (Dec.), who after many interest at the opening o" 
unsuccessful efforts at last formed a Ministry Franchise. The foiled 
with M. Tirard at its head. This Government, by one of the large politic! 
however, is generally regarded as«g stopgap, a good general idea of t 
which will disappear with the first breeze of males of full age who are a 


popular dissatisfaction.' (For principal mem- and, when registered, to vote at parliamentary 
bers of the Tirard Cabinet see Diplomatic.) elections. There are, in addition, some ancient 
Among other domestic events worth recording franchises, such as those enjoye'd by the livery- 


1 is issued 

by one 01 the large political organisations, gives 
a good general idea of the different classes of 
males of full age who are entitled to be registered,' 
and, when registered, to vote at parliamentary 
elections. There are, in addition, some ancient 


arc the doings of the Communists, who were 
very active throughout the year, and were 
repeatedly in conflict with the police, either 
during their ^frequent meetings or in the 
streets. The most dangerous encounters, how¬ 
ever, occurred during the Presidential crisis, 
when the troops had to charge the ciowdsto 
prevent them marching on the Palais Bourbon. 
While the election was going on at Versailles 
there was a plot concocted by which, in the 
event of the election of M. Ferry, the Commune 
would have been proclaimed at the H6tel de 
Villc. The election of M. Carnot, however, as 
is alleged, induced the conspirators to forego 
their design. France, like the rest of Europe, 
was affected by the various war scares which 
were rampant during the year, but especially 


men ot me t-ity 01 London. Ho man can be 
registered who "has within the twelve months 
preceding July 15th received parochial assist¬ 
ance other than medical reliel, or who is an 
alien (see Aliens). In oounties the qualifica¬ 
tions are as follows: Freehold of inheritance 
or by purchase of thfe clear annual value 
of 40.S. or upwards. Freehold for life must 
be of the clear annual value of £5, unless the 
same comes by descent, marriage, devise, or 
promotion to any benefice or office, in all 
which cases 4°s. clear annual value is sufficient. 
Freeholders by purchase are required to be six 
months in possession previous to July 15th; 
by descent, etc., no length of possession is 
necessary. Copyhold of the clear annual value 
of £5 or upwards. Copyholdera are subject to 


by that connected with the passing of the Ger- the same terms of possession as freeholders. 


man Army Bill,when Count von Moltke declared 
that unless that measure was passed war with 
France was inevitable. But the Republic pre¬ 
served a calm and observant attitude, and 
abstained from language or acts which might 
be regarded as provocative by Germany. She 
succeeded in maintaining the most friendly 
relations with Russia—the only great Power.in 
Europe with whom she may be said to be on 
terms of cordial intimacy. Some sensation was 
created in the political world by the attempted 
murder of M. Ferry in the hall of the Chamber 
of Deputies, in December, by a man named 
Aubertin. M. Ferry escaped with a wound 
which was not dangerous. The would-be assas¬ 
sin Aubertin has proved to be a maniac, which 
greatly reduced the political importance of the 
outrage. Among domestio events of the past year 
of non-political importance may be noticed the 
trial of Franzini for a triple murder in the 
Rue Montaign, Paris—a trial which kept the 
capital for many weeks in a state of unusual ex¬ 
citement, and which was terminated by a sensa¬ 
tional execution at La Roquette. In February 


February 


Leasehold, if created originally for a term of not 
less than sixty years, of the dear annual value 
of £s or upwards; if for a term of more than 
twenty, but less than sixty years, the dear 
annual valuejnust be £50, Leaseholders by pur¬ 
chase are required to be twelve months in pos¬ 
session previous to July 15th; by descent,‘etc., 
no length of possession is necessary. Persons 
qualified in respect of any of the'foregoing 
qualifications must send in their claims to the 
overseers on or before the 20th of July. [No 
person can claim in respect of a rent-charge, 
other than the owner of the whole of the tithe 
rent-charge of a rectory, vicarage, chapelry, or 
benefice, to* which an apportionment of the 
tithe rent-charge shall have been made in 
respect of any portion of tithes. No more than 
one person can claim in respect of any estate 
in land or tenement, unless the same shall be 
derived by descent, succession, marriage, mar¬ 
riage settlement or will, nor unless the owners 
occupy the land or tenement, and are bonk fide 
engaged as partners carrying-on trade or busi¬ 
ness thereon.]—Oountioa andBoroughs: Oocupa- 


Niee, Cannes, and the whole of the Riviera was tion as owner or tenant of any landor tenement 
visited by an earthquake, by which some 2,000 of a clear yearly value of not less than ten 
lives were lost and a vast amount of property pounds. Occupation as owner or tenant of aqy 
was destroyed. At the beginning of’SB France dwelling-house. [The term “dwelling-hc se 
yns.at peace with all the world, and even her includes part of a house in which the landlord 
luminosity against England with regard to the or superior tenant does not reside. When he 
occupation of Egypt has for the moment sub- does reside, his under-tenants are held to be 
.sided. She has given satisfactory assurances lodgers.] Occupation by virtue of any office* 
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service or employment, of any dtoelling-house, the North British Review. Prof. F. has been 
which ikSnot inhabited by-a person under whom- an Examiner in the Moral Science Tripos of Oam- 
suth office* advice'or employment is held. Ibiidge, and in Moral Science and Logic for the 
[In- the 'above three |dasses of occupiers the India Civil Service. He is an eminent authority 
occupation heed not be of the same premises, on the philosophy of idealism, and his literary 
but may be Of different premiss, occupied in labours have been devoted chiefly to the anno* 
immediate and unbroken succession in the tation and criticism of the writings of Bishop 
same’ constituency.] Occupation as lodger of Berkeley. He has published in the Clarendon 
any lodgings of a clear yearly value, if let 'Press Series a “ Collected Edition of the Works 
unfurnished, of j£io. [Successive occupation of Bishop Berkeley, with Dissertations and Anno* 
is also allowed in the case of lodgings, but fattens. Hon. LL.D. Univ. of Glasgow '71, 
it must be from one part to auothef part of the and mi hon. D.C.L. Oxford ’83. 
same house.] Iu all cases of occupation, whether Frederick William Lottis, Grand Duke of 

as pwner or tenant, servant or lodger, twelve Baden : b. 1826. He succeeded his father, the 
months’ occupation is required up to the 15th Grand Duke Leopold, 1832. By right of succefi- 
day of July in any year. Ocoupiers need not sion the government of the duchy belonged to 
send in claims unless they find that their names his brother Louis, who was older than himself; 
ire omitted from the list published by the but Duke William had bp assume the govern- 
ayerseers on the 1st of August, or that in the ment, his brother being mentally incapacitated, 
niltry on such list’lhere be a misdescription of As a ruler he has proved himself a firm ally of 
some essential particular or particulars, and, Prussia, and in the war of 1870-71 against 
in case of such omission or misdescription France he fought side by side with Prussia, 
they must send in their claims to the overseers and took ajpromment part in the stiuggle. In 
bn or before the 20th of August. Lodgers must home politics he declared himself a stern oppo- 
claim every year, and when claiming for the nent of the Jesuits, and in 1855 be put an end 
first time must send in their claims to the to their existence as an organised ecclesiastical 
overseers on or before the 20th of August, community, by banishing them from the dueby. 
After the first year, lodgers continuing in the Presided at the Quincentenary of Heidelberg 
Same lodgings and desiring to continue on the University (1886). His wife is q daughtei of tha 
register may send in their claims to the over- Emperor William of Germany. 
s>eeis from the 16th to the 25th of July inclusive, Frederick William of Prussia, Fleld- 

afld their names will then appear on the list Marshal Prince Nicholas Charles. Heir to 
published by the overseers on the 1st of August, the German throne ; b. October 18th, 1831. He 
[Tile declaration annexed to the claim of a was made 0 Lieutenant-General in 7860, and 
lodger is held to be prtmA-facte evidence of his attached to the staff of Marshal Wrangel m the 
qualification.] The revised register comes into time of the Danish war, in which he took an 
operation on the lat of January in each year. active part. In the. war with Austria (i 860 ) he 
Fronds Joseph I., Emperor of Austria, commanded the army of the Oder, and 111 the 
and King of Huugaiy and Bohemia, b. 1830. Franco-Prussian war he led the third German 
His father was the late Archduke Francis army corps. With a superior army he beat 
Charles (d. 1876). The present emperor sue- that under Marshal MacMahon at Reichshofen ; 
ceeded his uncle, Ferdinand, on the throne following up this suctes.s, he quickly overtook 
when he abdicated (1840). The beginning of MacMahon at Sedan, inflicted another defeat 
his reign was marked "by important events, upon him, and finally forced Napoleon III. to 
Hungary was m a state of rebellion, which was surrender with an army of 83,000 men. For 
quelled by the help of Russia. His Italian this exploit Prince Frederick William was made 
dominions were saved by the genius of General a Field Marshal. At the siege of Paris he held 
Radetzky. The Emperor Francis Joseph made the loft bank of the Seine until the city dapi- 
strenuous efforts to prevent the Crimean war, tulated (Jan. 19th, 1871). Since the Franco* 
and refused to join France and England. Alter Piussian war he has been President of the 
the Austro-French war (1859), he was compelled Eastern Frontier Defence Committee. In 1878 
to sign the treaty of peace of Villafranca, by he acted as Regent of the German Empire. 
Which Lombardy was ceded to Italy. In 1866 In 1858 he married the Prineess Victoria of, 
he lost the duchy of'Holstein, obtained by the England, Her Majesty’s eldest daughter. The 
convention of Gastein, and in the same year, greatest anxiety was caused last yeai through* 
as the result of the war with Prussia, also out the German Empire by the critical condition 
Yenetia. That year was fatal to the supremacy ol His Imperial Highness’s health. Early in 
of Austria in Germany, the contest being de- the year the medical advisers of the Prince 
tided in lavour of Prussia by the treaties were called in to diagnose a formation in his 
of Nlkolsburg and Pi ague respectively. 'I he throat, which they feared was a cancerous 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina giowth. Dr. (now Sii) Morell Mackenzie, on 
were, by decision of the Berlin Congress (1878), the recommendation it is believed of Queen 
placed under the administration of Austro- Victoria, was called in, and pronounced the 
Hungary. In 1854 the Emperor Francis Joseph opinion that the growth was a wart without 
married the Princess Elizabeth Amalie Eugenie, cancerous symptoms. By a skilful operation 
daughter of the Duke Maximilian Joseph of Dr. Mackenzie succeeded in cutting it out; and 
Bavaria. the Prince, after placing himself for a time 

Eraser, AlexanderCBmpbell, D.C.L.,LL.D , under the Doctor’s care at Norwood, returned 
b. at Ardchattan, Argyllshire, 1819. Educated to Germany, it was thought, quite cured. He 
at Glasgow and Edinburgh IJnivs. He was proceeded "to Italy, to winter at San Remo, 
awarded the Edin. Univ. prize for an essay on Shortly after his arrival another throat forma* 
“ Toleration,” in ’42. Elected ’56 to succeed Sir tion appeared, which the medical advisers 
William Hamilton (the “modern Aristotle ”) as generally agreed was cancerous, and the 
Pftfessor of-Legio and Metaphysics in the Univ. Prince’s life was despaiied of until, a few 
jjjPEdinliufgh, He is Dean of the Faculty of weeks subsequently, a remarkable modification 
Arts of the Uniy. For some years he edited of the growth induced them to change their 


service or employment, of any dWelling-house, 
which isotot inhabited by-a person under whom- 
■such office, service 1 'or employment is held.' 
[in. the "above three .piasses of occupiers the 
'occupation npednot be of the same premises, 
but may be Of different premiss, occupied in 
immediate and unbroken succession in the 
samd constituency.] Occupation as lodger of 
any lodgings of a clear yearly value, if let 
unfurnished, of j£io. [Successive occupation 
is also allowed in the case of lodgings, but 
it must be from one part to auothef part of the 
same house.] In all cases of occupation, whether 
as pwner or tenant, servant or lodger, twelve 
months’ occupation is required up to the 15th 
day of July in any year. Ocoupiers need not 
send in claims unless they find that their names 
are omitted from the list published by the 
overseers on the 1st of August, or that in the 
ciltry on such list’lhere be a misdescription of 
some essential particular or particulars,, and, 
in case of such omission or misdescription 
they must send in their claims to the overseers 
*bn or before the 20th of August. Lodgers must 
claim every year, and when claiming for the 
first time must send in their claims to the 
‘overseers on or before the 20th of August. 
After the first year, lodgers continuing in the 
Same lodgings and desiring to continue on the 
register may send in their claims to the over¬ 
sed s from the 16th to the 25th of July inclusive, 
and their names will then appear on the list 
published by the overseers on the 1st of August. 
[Tile declaration annexed to the claim of a 
lodger is held to be prtm/i-factc evidence of his 
qualification.] The revised register comes into 
operation on the 1 st of January in each year. 

Francis Joseph I., Emperor of Austria, 
and King of Huugaiy and Bohemia, b. 1830. 
His father was the late Archduke Francis 
Charles (d. 1876). The present emperor suc¬ 
ceeded his uncle, Ferdinand, on the throne 
when he abdicated (1840). The beginning of 
his reign was marked "by important events. 
Hungary was in a state of rebellion, which was 
quelled by the help of Russia. His Italian 
dominions were saved by the genius of General 
Radetzky. The Emperor Francis Joseph made 
strenuous efforts to prevent the Crimean war, 
and refused to join France and England. Alter 
the Austro-French war (7859), he was compelled 
to sign the treaty of peace of Villafranca, by 
-.vhich Lombardy was ceded to Italy. In 1866 
he lost the duchy of ’Holstein, obtained by the 
convention of Gastein, and in the same year, 
as the result of the war with Prussia, also 
Venetda. That year was fatal to the supremacy 
of Austria in Germany, the contest being de¬ 
cided in lavour of Prussia by the treaties 
of Nlkolsburg and Pi ague respectively. 'I he 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were, by decision of the Berlin Congress (1878), 

R laced under the administration oi Austro- 
[ungary. In 1834 the Emperor Francis Joseph 
married the Princess Elizabeth Amalie Eugenie, 
daughter of the Duke Maximilian Joseph of 
Bavaria. 

JFtaser, Alexander Campbell, d.c.l., ll.d , 

b. at Ardchattan, Argyllshire, 1819. Educated 
at Glasgorv and Edinburgh IJnivs. He was 
awarded the Edin. Univ. prize for an essay on 
“ Toleration,” in ’42, Elected ’56 to succeed Sir 
William Hamilton (the “modern Aristotle ”) as 
Professor of-Legio and Metaphysics in the Univ, 
ATEdinhurgh. He is Dean of the Faculty of 
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, opinion With reference to its real nature. At the 
time-of our going to press Confident hopes were 
erftertained o'fthe Prince’s recovery. 

Fredericton. Capital of New Snmtwiok 
Cq.v.), pop. 7,000, on St. John river. 

Free CBurdli of England. A Protestant 
episcopal organisation, originated in 1844 (en¬ 
rolled fnChancery 1865) as a counteracting move¬ 
ment to the Oxford Revival. Being free from 
state control, the Free Church claims the liberty 
to enter a parish where ritualistic practices pre¬ 
vail, and establish a liturgical service on the 
basis of the Evangelical party in the National 
Church, with which section it is in ritual practi¬ 
cally identical. It is governed by Convocation 
and three bishops, consecrated in the line of the 
Canterbury succession by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Cummins, of the Amfrican Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church, whose bishops were consecrated 
at Lambeth Palace 1787- The churches, although 
not numerous, are widely spread. Convocation 
4 held yearly (|une). Bishops: Revs. B. Price 
(Primus) and H. O. Meyers. Hon. Sec.: 
Rev. E. J. Boon, Worcester. Registrar: Mr. 
F. S. Merry-weather, New Malden. Offices: 3, 
Westminster Chambers, S.W, 

Freehold- Under tire English feudal law 
the sovereign was ultimate landlord of all Eng¬ 
land. The "subjaat had not the land, but an 
estate or interest in land approaching more or 
!®Ss nearly to absolute ownership Of these 
f estates three ranked highest: the fee simple 
estate, or estate to a man and his he.its; the 
estate tail or estate to a man and the heirs of 
his body — t.e., his direct descendants ; and the 
estate for life, whose name explains its nature. 
The first-named estate is the nearest approach 
to absolute owneiship of land known in our 
law; and even the last-named ranks above an 
estate for any specified term of years, even of 
99 or 999 years. These estates are said to have 
derived their name of freehold from being 
thought the only estates worthy of a freeman. 
For under the feudal law a man's freedom and 
rank were both discriminated by the relation 
in which he stood to the land. The charac¬ 
teristics of an estate for life or an estate in tail 
are involved, and must be studied m legal 
treatises. Those characteristics ol an estate in 
fee simple which separate it from absolute 
ownership are thus summed up in Mr., 
Williams “ Principles or the Law of Real 
Property.” “ A small occasional quit-rent 
(payable to the crown or lord of the manor), 

^ with its accompanying relief, suit of the court 
baron (of the manor) if any such exists, an 
! oath of fealty never exacted, and a right of 
; escheat seldom accruing.” Consult Keneltn 
Digby, “ History of the Law of Real Property,” 
Profesfeor Pollock on the Land Laws, “English 
) Citizen Series.” 

Free Libraries. See Public LiBRAiuns' 
Act, 

Freeman, Mr. E. A., D.C.L., ll.d., was b. 

at Ilarbome, Staffordshire, 1823. Educated at 
Trm. Coll., Oxford,Scholar (-.841). Fcllow(i84i), 
Hon. Fellow (1880). Has filled several offices 
of distinction in his university, including that 
of Regius Professor of Modern History (1884), 
Rede Lecturer at Cambridge (1872), D.C.L. 
Oxon (1870), LL.D. (1874), Fellow of Oriel 
(1884). Holds numerous foreign distinctions 
and orders. A voluminous writer; his works, 
chiefly on historical, political, and architectural 
subjects, possess a high reputation. Amongst 
them may be mentioned “ History of the Norman 


Conquest,” ',‘The Ottoman Power in Europe,”’ 

, “ The H iqtorical “Geography of Eurojnc ( ”^‘ Lec- 
’tures to American' Audiences,” Chief 

Periods of European HiSiory,” -etc. Mr, j?. 4 a 
one of the most distinguished-fepresentatives 
of philosophical Radicalism, and has recently 
assisted in promoting the organisation of an 
Irish Home Rule party in the Univ. of Oxford, 

Freemantle. fort forPerth, capital ofWestern 
Australia (q.v.). At Swan Rivermtouth. 

Freemasonry. The masons m the Middle 
Ages, like many other craftsmen, formed 
organised corporation^ which they governed 
by their own rules, aqd the numbers of which 
they kept up from their apprentices. They 
were called “Area” because by several papal 
bulls they were exempted from laws regulating 
common labourers and from burdens borne by 
the woi kmg-classes in England and on the* 
Continent. Roman Catholicism therefore ac¬ 
knowledged ftie craft, and it is only within the 
time of the present generation that it has 
opposed it. The masonry of the present v> 
day is famous for two things: conviviality and 
charity. The latter was recognised 160 years 
since by the formation of a committee of 
charity in connection with the Grand Lodge 
in 1725. In 1788 Chevalier Ruspini, surgeon- 
dentist to George III., established the Free¬ 
masons’ Girls’ School, now known as The 
Royal Masonic Institution for Girls, and ten 
years later the Boys’ Sohool was started. The 
Institution for the Aged is the youngest of 
the three, the Institution for the Men not 
having been established till 1842, and for the 
Widows not till 1845. English Masonry has 
first of all a fund called The Fund of Benevo¬ 
lence, to which every one initiated in a lodge 
under the English constitution contributes a 
sum on his. initiation ; and as long as he is a 
subscriber to a lodge in London 4.s', a year is 
paid by his lodge for him to this fund, and 2 s. 
if he subscribe to a country lodge, another 2s. 
going to the fund of his province The Board 
of Benevolence assists cases of distress, and 
during the year just ended (1887) it did so to 
the extent of ,£10,500; the Girls’ School boards, 
elothes, and educates 245 girls, and the 
Boys’ School 258 boys; while the Benevolent 
Institution grants annuities to more than 400 
persons : £40 a year to men, and £32 a year to 
widows. But all this great work ia of very 
recent date. No extensive strides have been 
made in Masonry’s great work of charity till 
within the last thirty years. Even from the 
Fund of Benevolence the grants used to be so 
small that ten yeai s ago the accumulations of 
income undet this head exceeded £50,000. The 
grants, however, have since been so liberal, 
that not only is the income of the fund ex¬ 
ceeded, but the accumulations are encroached 
upon, reducing the accumulated fund in 1887 
to £40,000. The voluntary subscriptions to, 
and other sources of income of, the three 
Masonic charitable institutions have been 
increasing enormously every year for the last 
twenty years. Before that time they were 
comparatively small, but they now amount in 
the aggregate to more than £50,000 annually. 

In H7 the total was £61,059 os. tid., the 
Benevolent, Institution obtaining £28,068, the 
Gifls’ School £16,429; and the Boys School 
£15,661 j6s.ii/. But each of these institutions 
had £2,000 voted to it by the Grand Lodge 
during the year in addition to these amounts, 
and that sum had yet to be handed over to 
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them when the year closed. In th^seven years 
ending 31st Dec., ’87, the total amount received 
by the three institutions was .£357,94° is- The 
English Freemasons' celebrated Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee on 13th June, ’87, at the Albert Hul, tjhe 
Prince of Wales in the chair, G*and Lodge bear* 
ing all the expenses and handing over the whole 
receipts for admission. .£6,331, to be equally 
divided _ between the above ree institutions. 
The United Grand Lodge of England recognises 
only two speHus of Freemasonry—the Oran and 
the Koval Arch, both of which are exceedingly 
powerful. Scotch, Irish, American, and Con¬ 
tinental jurisdictions acknowledge higher de¬ 
grees: but these, with” the exception of the 
Mark Degree, are not universal—that is, they 
arc Christian degrees: and the jew, the Turk, 
t he Mohammedan and the Parsee will not join 
them. Strong endeavours were made thirty- 
five years since to induce the Grand Lodge to 
recognise the Mark Degree, but the attempts 
were unsuccessful, and the Mark Masons 
established a Grand Lodge of their own in 1856. 
By dint of hard work and a strong sincerity of 
purpose the Mark brethren have raised this 
degree to the position of one of the great 
powers in Freemasonry. It has already nearly 
400 lodges inEngland and Wales andthe colonies 
and dependencies of the British Crown; it 
numbers 33,279 Mark Masons as subject to its 
authority ; has a large Benevolent Fund, out of 
which it relieves* distressed Mark Masons, 
or the widows and families of deceased Mark 
Masons; has an Educational Fund, which pays 
for the education and clothing of 24 children 
in the localities where they live; and out ol the 
interest of its annuity funds grants ,£20 a year 
to decayed Mark Masons and ,£16 a year to 
widows. The work of English Freemasonry 
docs not end here, because there arc several 
provincial organisations which grant annuities 
to local brethren and widows, and pay the 
expense of educating Masons’ children. In 
connection with Freemasonry there exists a 
lodge, the Quatuor Coronati (founded 1884), 
whose membership is restricted to persons 
possessing either literary or artistic qualifica¬ 
tions. Sir Charles Warren and Mi. Walter 
Besant have been respectively the master and 
treasurer of the Q. C. L. 

Free Tenants. See Land Question. 

Free Trade and Fair Trade. * ‘ Free Trade '• 
means the natural interchange of the products 
of the various parts of the world unrestricted 
by laws or tariffs, and not unduly stimulated 
by bounties. This would, in the 01 dinary 
course of thtngs, lead to the production of any 
given thing being limited to those places where 
it could be produced with the least labom (other 
things being equal). Such a state of things 
requires universal peace, for if there is dangei 
of war the people who could not profitably 
grow their own food might have their supplies 
cut off. The only exception to this would 
happen if a nation practising free trade were 
to have, even in wai-time, command of the 
commercial routes. Cobden, the great apostle 
of Free Trade, saw this clearly, and though 
firmly believing that the blessings of Free 
Trade would eventually secure universal peace, 
at the same time admitted that England must 
meanwhile be mistress ol the softs, lest an the 
event of war, being unable to grow food for 
her grert manufacturing population, she should 
be. starved into submission. The principle of 
Free Trade, Stated broadly, is unanswerable. 


Pine apples might be grown in England, 
machinery might be made in the West Indies, * 
but it is best to grow pine apples in the Indies 
where the sun will ripen them, and make 
machinery in England where coal and iron' 
abound. Then’ if the West Indies want 
machines and the English desire pine apples, 
the one can be exchanged for the other. But 
for Jamaica to put a high duty on foreign 
machinery in order to promote^West Indian 
manufactures, and for England to prohibit the 
importation of tropical fruits in order to en¬ 
courage English farmers to grow them would 
be foolish and suicidal. Ana even if Jamaica 
behaved unwisely in the matter of machinery, 
it would be an unprofitable spite to retaliate on 
pine apples. That, of course, is unanswerable, 
and Fair Traders and Protectionists do not 
attack the position from the front. True, says 
the Protectionist, but let us suppose the case of 
a trade that may as well flourish in England as 
in France. At present it happens to be estabs. 
lished in France but not in England. Why 
should we not, by a duty on the foreign manu¬ 
factures, encourage our own pebple till they 
have made a market for themselves and can 
run alone ? Or to take another case. Because 
we are liable to war we must pay some 
millions a year for a fleet to insure our supplies 
of food if war breaks out."Would it cost us 
more, or be less satisfactory, to put such a small 
fluty on foreign corn as would encoui age the 
English farmer to grow enough to feed us, and 
save our agriculture from rum? Fair Traders, 
however, without impugning Free Trade in 
principle, rely more on the fact that foreign 
nations will have none of it, and that we our¬ 
selves must raise a large revenue from Customs 
and Excise. If, then, they argue, the foreigner 
tries to stiangle our paper manufacturers by 
putting an export duty on rags and paper-making 
materials, why shcAild we help him still further 
by admitting his paper duty free? If he tries 
to keep out our manufactured iron, why should 
we let him have our coal for nothing i And 
if the United States raise prohibitory tariffs 
against our manufactures, why should we not 
by preferential duties keep out their corn, and 
get all we want from Canada, India, and 
Australia? Let -us have Free Trade by prefer¬ 
ence, but if we cannot have it free, at least let 
us have it lair. A practical, though not a very 
satisfactory,answer to all this is, that, except 
iq a few comparatively insignificant matters, 
we have bartered away or formally abandoned] 
our powers of retaliation, and that for oni| 
arrow left in our quiver our rivals have half i 
dozen. The Conference of the National Unioi 1 
ol Conseivative Associations at Oxford (Nov 
’87) pronounced in favour of some species 01 
Fair Trade in the interest of British industry. 
Lord Salisbury has since declined to give hil 
adherence to these views. The last, however! 
has probably not yet been heard of this con 
troversy. (For more detailed arguments pro 
and cow see our edition of x 885 .) 

Freights, Ship. See Shipping. 

French Carlists. See French Political 
Parties. 

French Colonies, The. See France, and 
Colonies and Dependencies of European 
Powers ; also under various headings. 

. French Political Parties. Political parties 1 
in France may be roughly divided into two 
camps—-Republicans ana Reactionaries. There 
are, however, both inside and outside the 
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Chamber of Deputies, several groups in each 
of these two divisions. The common principle 
which unites the Reactionaries in the Chamber 
, is opposition to the Republic; and they sit 
together to form The Right or Opposition, 
although representing three distinct parties. 
The Right increased its representatives in 
the Chamber of Deputies from 88 in the last 
parliament t* some aoo in that which met for 
the first time on Nov. 10th, 1885. Through 
losses at bye-elections, however, the ,strength 
of the Right does not now exceed 180. The 
Republicans, although agreed on the cardinal 
points of their political creed, were less united 
than their opponents at the poll on Oct. 4th, 
1885; the moderate and extreme sfections 
vigorously opposing one another, tothe con¬ 
sequent loss of both, aifd gain of the Reaction¬ 
aries, who, for electoral purposes, adopted the 
name of Conservatives. The system ofelection 
in France is that known as scrutin de liste 
(q.v.), which by a vote of the Chamber in the 
last session of the late parliament (June 1885) 
was substituted for scrutin d'arrondissement 
(q.v.), There are, for electoral as for admini- 
st-.ative purposes, 87 departments in France, 
returning 568 members to the Chamber of 
Deputies. Tncre are, further, three depart¬ 
ments in Algeria* returning six menibeis, all 
of whom are Republicans, besides the distant 
colonial possessions, which are represented in 
the piescnt parliament by ten Republicans. The 
total number of deputies is inns 584. The 
number of seats allotted to each department 
naturally varies according to its population, 
the territory of Belfort returning fewest mem¬ 
bers (2), and the department of the Seine — i.e. 
Paris—the greatest number (18). The next 
largest department is that of the Noid, which 
is represented by twenty deputies, the remain¬ 
ing departments returning^ rom three to twelve. 
To secure election it is indispensable that at 
least a fourth of tile electors on the register 
record their votes; and return is further condi¬ 
tional on obtaining an absolute majority of the 
voles recorded. The principle ofelection is by 
universal suffrage. The Chamber of Deputies 
is elected for a period oi four years, and the 
Senate, apart from life members, for nine 
years, one-third retiring every three years. As 
aforesaid, the Legitimists and Ronapai tists now, 
number some 18o, the remainder of the Chamber 
consisting of Republicans of vaiious shades. 
The latter may he subdivided as follows:— 
j. Opportunists. This is the most numerous and 
influential section of Republicanism, and owes 
its creation to Gambetta. It has seriously 
decreased, however, both in numbers and in 
comparative influence, since the death of its 
founder, under whose guidance it attained a 
I perfection of organisation and political import¬ 
ance exceeding that of any-party since the estab¬ 
lishment of the Republic. During the first three 
years of M. Jules Grevy’s (q.v.) presidency, 
Gambetta was all-powerful in France, and 
was the virtual master of the Chamber. 
Ministries were made and unmade at his 
pleasure, and none could exist without his 
support, When a Gambettist cabinet succeeded 
that of M. Jules Ferry (q.v.), in Nov. i88r, 
Opportunism was. looked upon as the type of 
modem Republicanism, and a brilliant career 
was anticipated for the "ministry of all the 
talents,” as it was called. It fell, however, 
in Jan, 1882, two months and a half alter its 
formation, by an adverse vote on the scrutin de 


liste bill, which Gambetta had insisted upon 
attempting to carry. The overthrow of the 
ministry was a scVere blow to Opportunism; 
and if sustained art* even more serious 
one by the death of Gambetta, on the last 
day of the year* 1882. But although shorn of 
his vivifying influence, the Opportunist party 
(which is now virtually led by M. JuleS Ferry) 
is still a strongs one, numbering some 250 in 
the Chamber, and it hat remained true to its 
original principles as laid dow»*by Gambetta. 
At the present moment, however 0 an. 1888), 
there are indications of an impending schism 
in the party, M. Ferry having, at the presi¬ 
dential election in Dec. 1887, been deserted 
by some 80 of his usual followers. Among Us 
prominent members are MM. Brisson ( q.v .), 
Ranc, and Spuller. The organs of Oppor¬ 
tunism are the Republique Fratifaise, ana the 
Temps.— 2. Conservative Republicans. This party 
represents rather a state ot mind than a present 
power either inside or outside the Chamber, its 
parliamentary following,drawn from the Centre, 
being at most sixty, while some of these can 
only be said to accept the Republic on trial. 
As a healthy Republican germ, however, and 
a possible bulwark against the inroads of 
Royalist or Bonapartist reaction, Conservative 
Republicanism to some extent holds a balance, 
and so commands greater consideration than 
it would otherwise obtain on the ground of its 
numerical strength. The* strongest in posse, 
it is the weakest in esse. It accepts as its 
political motto the dictum of M. Thiers, “ La 
Republique sera conscrvatnce, ou elle tie sera 
pas"; and it follows, therefore, that it opposes 
all measures or ideas approaching an imitation 
of the first Revolution. At its head stand M. 
Jules Simon, a former prime minister and an 
able but much suspected statesman; and M. 
Ribot, a mah of ministerial aims and a disciple 
of M. Dufaure.—j. Extreme Left. Not much 
more than a name in the last parliament, the 
Extreme Left is a considerable power in the 
present one, commanding, in conjunction with 
the Radical Left, with which it usually votes, 
a united strength of some 160. Of this nurabei, 
however, less than 100 are to be depended 
upon for all cThergcneies. Its chief strength 
is Paris, which is almost solely represented 
in the Chamber by Radicals. The leader of 
the Extreme Left is M. Clemenceau (q.v.), 
who was doubly returned for the Seine and 
for Var, and elected to sit for the latter 
place. M. Clemenceau is designated as a 
luture minister, and at no distant date; al¬ 
though his personal chances of success are 
held to be destroyed by his programme, 
which includes an elective magistrature and 
the immediate separation of church and state. 
Being powerless of itself in the Chamber, the 
Extreme Left has hitherto obtained its chief 
force by a coalition with the Right. This, 
however, would naturally cease under a Cle¬ 
menceau ministry, when support was required 
to carry Radical measures. Among the chief 
members of the party are M. Lockroy (q.v.), the 
“ premier elu ” of Paris, married tothe daughter- 
in-law of Victor Hugo; M. de Freyeinet {q.v .); 
M. Floquet (q.v.), the President of uie Chamber; 
and M. Henri Maret. M. Cldmenceau's organ 
m*the press is La Justice .—4. Intraoudgoanta. 
Numerically insignificant, the lntranaigoants 
make up for their lack of numbers by vigour 
of action. In the Chamber the heads of, 
the faction are M. Camelinat and M, Basly 
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deputies for Paris. In the middle of Dee,, *7 {action, with a 

the .two last-named deputies, in'j»njufl£tion J^ e y ^ er f t^**^ *„ht^n-heas bv birth) 

with" sixteen others, fee whom, the programme Chambord (an Austrian a c f,a n A 

of the Extreme Lefllvas not sufficiently ad- ^ndaim at the ^cession to fie** 1 ™*™ „£*££ 
vaaeed, formed themselves into the Republican / of Von Jaime, the son ot D Cs > , 

8 oJaJ& party. The new prJp has drawn up Pftbjo the throneis tobei ^redbyi a sens* 
a lengthy programme, which includes the trans -I of abdications, The chief adherents t the 
formation of permanent armies into sedentary 
militias, equal rights for natural and lawful 
children, abolition of ecclesia'-tical subsidies 
and of monastic communities, the progressive 
nationalisation of property, the individual 
ehjpyment of it being rendered accessible to 
every worker, abolition of inheritance in the 
collateral line, and the establishment of super¬ 
annuation ana accident funds at the expense of 
the State. To the Intransigeant group must 
also be added the extraparliamentary and 
noisy factions known as Collectivists, Possi- 
bilists, Social Revolutionaries, gnd Anarchists, 
to all of which the generic name of Communist 
(q.v.} may be applied. These groups, how¬ 
ever, have strong antipathies to one another, 
although they would probably coalesce for 
purposes of disorder. — 5. Xonarohists. The 
Royalist party is composed of the former 
Orleanists, and of those followers of the late 
Comte de Chambord who have accepted the 
Comte de Paris as his successor. The ©uc de 
Broglie, who twice held office as premier be¬ 
tween May 1872 ,and Nov. 1877, and who 
lost his seat at Evreux in the election of 1885 
by a few votes, is the acknowledged Orleanist 
leader. Of the followers of the transmitted 
Chambord doctrine, the chief are the Baron 
de Mackau, the Comte de Mun, and M. 

Chcsnelong. The party comprises some two- 
thirds of the Right. The cliief difficulty of 
French Royalism has been the absence of a 
serious Pretender. Since the expulsion of the 
Orleans Princes, however (June 24th, 1885), the 
Comte de Paris has unquestionably adopted this 
position.—6. Bonapartista. Of this paity there 
are two distinct sections—the “ Imperialists ” 
or “ Victorians,” and the “ Jeromists.” To the 
former the young Prince Victor, the son of 
Pnnce Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde, 

Stands in the light of the futur.e Emperor. The 
political leaders of the Victoriens are M. Joli- 
oois, a former legal functionary of the Empire, 
and M. Paul de Cassagnac (q.v.). Prince victor 
has hardly a serious tol lowing, but may rather 
be said to be surrouhded by a coterie. His 


present policy is one of inaction. The political 
organ ot the Victoriens is the AutortU, edited 
bv id. de Cassagnac. The Jeromists, or adherents 
of Prince Napoleon, affect to accept the present 
form of Republic so long as this is the expres¬ 
sion of the national will, but aim more or less 
overtly at what they designate a u Consular 
Republic." Of this Prince Napoleon is to be 
the chief, giving a pledge not to employ any 
unconstitutional act of violence to convert the 
Consulate into an Empire, The Jeromists 
are scarcely represented in the Chamber. 
The political organ of the party is the Pays. 
Both Prince Victor and his lather are 111 exile 
Under the decree of June 22nd, 1885, expelling 
the direct descendants of former reigning 
houses. 7. The United Right is the name given 
to the latest development of the anti-Repub- 
lican groups, and is intended to embrace 
Bonapantists and Legitimists alike. It is the 
.invention of M. de Cassagnac, but is manifestly 
’impracticable except for electoral purposes. —8. 
The French Ctyrlista are another anti-Republican 
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principle are General Cathehneau and the 
Comte d’Andigne.—9. The Kanndorffista are 
another insignificant Royalist section. They 
support the claims of a pretender who assume# 
to be a lineal descendant of Louis XVII. TJie 
Pretender is known by them as the Dauphin. 

In Oct. '87 the head of the Naundorff family, 
calling himself Adalbert de Bourbon, died at 
Bergcn-op-Zoom. He was a captain in the 
Dutch apmy, and is succeeded by nis 'son, who 
is a cadet in a Dutch m fti tary*sch00 1 . — The Army 
must also be taken into account in dealing with 
the political life of France. A large number of 
the superior officers are still Reactionary, and 
a not inconsiderable proportion of the re " 
mainder, particularly in the cavalry, entertain 
similar views.—The Navy is also Reactionary 
in the main, but has seldom counted for much 
in French political struggles. 

Freycinet, Charles Louis de S&ulces de, 

French senator and statesman, b. 1828 at 
Foix. Educated as an engineer at the Poly¬ 
technic School, he held several important 
mining appointments. Engineer-in-chief to 
the Chemin-dc-Fer du Midi (1855-60), during 
which period he initiated important reforms .. 
in the working of that railway company. His 
talents led to his employment by tne Imperial 
Government to make observations in his own 
and foreign countries. Appointed (1864) an 
ordinary engineer of the first class, he was, 
until 1870 a member of the council of the 
Tarn-et-Garonne. After Sedan M. Freycinet 
became Prelect i,f the same Department. 
He was coadjutor of M. Gambetta in the 
Ministry of War (1870-71); Senator for the 
Department of the Seme (1876-82). His other 
official appointments are as follow: Minister 
for Foreign Ailairs, 1877-79; President of the 
Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
1879-80, January to July 1882, anti 1885, after 
the resignation of M. Jules Ferry. On the fall 
ot the Brisson cabinet (Dec. 29th, 1885), tM. 
Freycinet again resumed office, but was alc- 
fcated,and tetired (Dec. 1886). When President 
Grevy resigned (Dec. 2, ’87), M. de Freyciaet 
was put forward, and received large support 
as a candidate for the vacant office. In the* 
preliminary ballots he came out well, but as 
Ins election, or that of M. Ferry, would 111 the 
opinion of the Congress have led to serious 
political strife, M. Cainot (q.v.) was chosen as| 
a less dangerous, though not so capable a. 
politician. f-Ie is the author of several works! \ 
of acknowledged excellence. In 1878 he was! I 
chosen a member of the Academy of Sciences, ijj 

Friendly Lead, an institution of a semi-x 
convivial, semi-benevolent type, peculiar in its 
name to the poor of London, its object being 
to gather subscriptions by means of an enter¬ 
tainment usually held by the friends of the 
beiujiciarc at some public-house. See ed» ’86. , 
Friendly Societies. The Friendly Bpcietiei 
Act, ' 76 , consolidates all the law upon the. sub 
ject up to that year, but has since'been amended! 
in several points of small importance. The 
latest annual report by Mr. J.M. Ludlow, Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, was issued in 
December 1886, and brings up the returns to the 
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friendly Societies’ Act passed in 1875. During prisoned fro'm tiifte to. time because they; will 
that period four Amending Acts have been not AuWhit toanifitary Service, for the.absolute 
passed {39 & 40 Viet. c. 33; 43 Viet. c. 9; 45 & 46 I unlawfulness of war is one of the leading tenets 


’passed {39 & 40 Viet. c. 33; 43 Viet. c. 9; 45 & 46 I unlawfulness of war isone of the leading tenets 
Viet, c, 35; and 47 & 48 Viet. c. 41), yet none of the Society,' fhe simple dress which friends 
cd'these affect the lines on which the principal I adopted from conviction two hundred wars ago 
Act is constructed. That the Act has done / became stereotyped intoy uniform. TmSjfJress 
much to farther the various co-operative and has generally £een given up, as hayp tile 
self-help movements, which it was designed to “testimony ” against music and singing, ana 
protect and encourage, it evident from the the peculiarities of speech, such as the use of 
large increase in the number of societies “thee’’and‘“thou” instead of “you," and the 
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specially authorised Loan Societies, industrial of which the old quietism is dying out. As > 
and Provident (co-operative) Societies, Build- result of this change the influence of the 
ing Societies, Trade Unions, certified Loan Society beyond its own borders, through home 
Societies, Railways Savings Banks, and missions and adult First Day (Sunday) Schools, 
certain Scientific and Literary Societies cer- has developed to a remarkable extent. In this 
tified for exemption from rates. Of Friendly country Friends have for some time past been 
. Societies proper the number of newly registered nearly stationary in numbers, *n 87 the So-* 
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however, expresses his belief that these figures numbers in other countries. there is also 
give no real indication of the actual growth in America a numerous body of Friends called 
of such bodies, inasmuch as there is evidence “ Hicksites " (from their founder, Eliza Hicks), 
to show that tnere are a large number of un- who about eighty years agd separated from 
icgistered sociefles still in existence. The the orthodox community, and hold views some- 
main deterrent from registry under the Act of what bordering on Unitarianism. 

1875 i* the obligation to send in valuations. Frith, William Powelli R-A., b. 1819, and 


the number sent in last year being largely in Institution (1839-46). His Village pastor 
excess of that returned in any previous year. (1845), secured Ins election as A.R.A. lwo ot 
in the session of last year (’ 87 ) several small his subsequent pictures. The Derby Day and 
amendments were made (c. 56) in the above “ The Railway Station are well known. The 
Act, the object being to increase the security former created immense interest at t»e Royal 

r .f 0 a_3_... 14 11 ? H Din. 


of tiicse societies. Academy Exhibition (1858). His “Before Din- 

Friendly Societies’ Registry is for the ner at Boswell’s Lodgings in Bond Street, 17691 
registration ol triendly societies, cattle insur- shown at the Royal Academy (1868) was sold 
since societies, benevolent societies, working (1875) for £4,567, the highest price ever given 
men’s clubs, and certain societies which may for any picture during an artists lifetime, 
be specially authorised by the Treasury. The Since his election as a full Academician (1852), 
chief registrar and assistant registrar, who Mr. Frith has been a constant and much-valued 
constitute the central office, also exercise func- contributor to the annual exuibition of the 1%^A. 
lions and powers as respects building societies. Has lately published his ‘ Autobiography (!’■»•)■ 
loan societies, and ceitain societies instituted Frith’S “ Autobiography and ROiSlIllSCeil- 
ior purposes of science, literature, or the fine C0S ” (.Bentley). Several things went to the 
aits, and the rules of savings banks ; and the making of this book so vastly popular. In tne 
chief registrar reports yearly to Parliament ! first place, it was naturally and unaffectedly 
upon the principal matters tiansacted by him, written, the author being on that account much 
and upon the valuations returned to or caused more successful^ than many writers ol greater 
/ to be made by the registrar during the year literaly pretensions. Secondly, Mr. had tne 
h preceding. Central Office, 28, Abingdon Street, knack of telling a story well, and had plenty of 
H..W.; Chief Registrar, John Malcolm Ludlow, good stories to tell. Thirdly, his experience 
(salary £1,500): Assistant Registrar. E. W. as a painter already covered half a century, 
Brabrook, F.S.A. (£900); Actuary, W. Sutton during which he had seen many strmige vicis- 
(£800); Chief Clerk, H. Tompkins (£500). situdes in the wor d ot Art—old schools and 

* Friends. The religious Society of Friends, styles dying out and new schools arid methods 
'commonly called Quakers, was founded in the taxing their places—m some of which he was 
reign of Charles I. by George Fox. “ Friends ’’ more or less actively concerned. Fourthly, nis 
are distinguished from other Christian bodies reputation (somewhat early acquired) and the 
by their belief in the immediate teaching and class of subjects which he affected brought him 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and that no one into intimate association with most oi tne men 
should be paid for the exercise of the gift of of light and leading of his day, of whom he had 
the ministry. In obedience to this belief they abundance of interesting anecdotes to relate, 
hold their meetings without any prearranged For these and other reasons, Mr. r - wade With 
service or sermon, and sometimes in total his pen what he had often enough done with 
silence. Friends believe that the sacraments his brush—one of the hits of the season, 
ol Baptism and the Lord's Supper are to be Proude, Mr. James Anthony, was b. 1818. 
taken spiritually, and not in an outward form. Educated at Westminster and Oriel Coll., 
4 Then protests against the use of oaths and Oxford; graduated (1840) 5 Vice-Chancellor s 
against the exaction of tithes and church rates prizeman and Fellow of Exetei; (184*); ordained 
cost them much suffering and frequent im- (1844). In consequence of his book lheriemqsis 
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I hazell’s annual cyclopaedia, iS88* 


of Faith ” (1848) he withdrew from the Church 
and resigned his Fellowship. Contributed to 
Fraser’s Magazine, of which /or a time he 
wak editor (1871-72), and the Westminster 
Review. Elected Rector of St. Andrews Uni¬ 
versity and LL.D. (1869). Made a tour to the 
United States (1874), and visvted (1874-75) the 
Cape, of Good Hope on a mission to inquire 
into the Kaffir insurrection, and subsequently 
the Australian colonies. Mr. Froude holds a 
prominent and distinguished position as an 
historian, his historical researches having been 
chietly devoted to the Tudor period, upon which 
he has thrown much new light, especially with 
regard to the character and policy of Henry VIII. 
In addition to his history, his principal woiks 
include “Short Studies on Great Subjects” 
('67), “English in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century ” (’74), “ Julius Caesar ” (’76), “ Remi¬ 
niscences of the High Church Revival ” (’81), 
“Thomas Carlyle” C82). His lf^rst works aie 
“ Oceana, or England and her Colonies” (’86), and 
“ The English m the West Indies; or, The Bow 
of Ulysses” (’88). 

Fruit Farming. Of late years the con¬ 
sumption of fruit has greatly' increased in 
this country, and consequently fruit growing 
might be carried on more extensively ana 
profitably in ma«y parts of England than it is 
at the present time. The area of land under 
fruit in Great Britain has only been enlarged 
by 32,118 acres siq.ee 1873. In that year the 
area of arable or grass land used also for 
fruit trees was 169,808 acres, whilst in 1886-7 
it was returned as 202,234 acres. During the 
same period the area used foi market gardens 
shows an increase of 24,786 acres. It is 
true planting orchards is one of the thirteen 
improvements scheduled in the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts of 1875 ' and 1883; but it is 
not compulsory on the landlords to grant 
leases according to the terms of these Acts. 
Even in the cases when these Acts are taken 
as a basis of a lease, the tenant is not always 
empowered to plant trees without the con¬ 
sent of his landlord; and should he do so 
he cannot claim compensation. The con¬ 
sequence is that fruit farming receives little 
encouragement. In some fru t-growing coun¬ 
ties it is customary for the landlord to find the 
standard trees and the tenant to pay tor the 
planting, but no special compensation for un-* 
exhausted improvements is allowed. To de¬ 
velop iruit growing in Great Bntain it will in 
the first place become necessary to amend the 
law relating to tenant right, so that the occupier 
can claim just compensation for unexhausted 
improvements in fruit planting. In the next 
place a more satisfactory mode of distribution 
is required, and the railway companies must 
reduce their charges and afford more facilities, 
so that tfie ptoducer and consumer may be 
able to come into direct contact. The oon- 
lumptioh of fruit in Great Biitain is difficult to 
ascertain, but the total annual home-grown 
supply has been estimated at about nme mil¬ 
lion bushels, to which must be added some five 
million bushels imported from abroad, exclu¬ 
sive of oranges and puts. The chief fruit-growing 
oounties in England are Hereford, Devon, 
Somerset, Worcester, Kent, and Gloucester, 
which have each an average ranging tyom 
27,008 down to 15,911. The area in each of the 
other counties varies from 5,120 acres in Corn¬ 
wall to 86 acVes in Rutland. The area under 
fruit in Wales ft 3,300 acres, and In Sootland 


1,892 acres, There are no official returns for 
Ireland, where the culture of fruit may be cons * 
sidered to be almost entirely neglected, and 
where many of the old orchards have been 
Allowed to get into a state of decay through 
want of enterprise. As regards profit, an acre 
of bush fruits should yield on an average 
about ^40 per acre, the expenses of cultivation 
being calculated at £ao, which leaves a.net 
profit of ,£ao. Strawberries and taspberriea are 
also profitable to grow. A crop of the former 
has been known to yield fruit to the extent of 
£no per acre, but the gross average return 
might be taken at about £to. The j;eturn from 
raspberries might be taken at about the same 
amount. In Scotland, as well as in England, 
some farmers have turned their attention to 
the manufacture of jafos and jellies, erecting 
the necessary plant to carry on the manufac¬ 
ture on a large scale. This jam trade is as¬ 
suming very Targe proportions, and appears 
likely to increase. Amongst the works and\ 
treatises on planting and general management 
of fruit trees, several articles flora the pen 
of Mr. Chailes Whitehead, F.L.S., F.G.S., a 
well-known authority on fruit farming, are 
published in the Royal Agricultural Society's 
Journal , and are worth perusing. 

Fry, Rt. Hon. Sir Edward, b. at Bristol 
T827. Called to the bar (1^54); Q.C. (1869). 
Appointed a judge of the High Court (1877). 
Six years later, ou Lord Justice Brett's eleva¬ 
tion to the Mastership of the Rolls, Mr. Justice 
Fry was made a Lora Justice of Appeal. Has 
written a valuable treatise on “Specific Per- 
formartce,” as well as certain theological works. 

Funchal- Cap. of Madeira (y.m), pop. 40,000. 

Furniss, Harry, the distinguished caricature 
ai tist, who since 1880, when lie joined the staff 
of Punch, has been familiar to th# public as the 
author 01 the clever Parliamentary illustrations 
of that periodical. r Ai. F. is the son of English 
parents, and a grandson of Eneas Mackenzie, of 
Newcastle, but was “born out of his native 
country,” at Wexford, Ireland, 1854. Previous 
to his accepting his engagement with Punch, 
he had for some years been connected with the 
Illustrated London News. An edition de luxe 


of his Parliamentary Views in Punch was 
published in ’84. Mr. F. has also contributed 
illustrations to Harper's Magazine and other 
periodicals, as well as to books for children!of 
which the best known, perhaps, is “Romps,” 
published '85-6. An exhibition of Mr. W.’s 
“whimsical sketches” was held at Old Bond 
Street last year. 

Fumivftl, P. Sec Cycling. 

Furnivall, Frederick James, M.A., Fh.D., 
b. at ligham, Surrey, 1825. Educated at Uni¬ 
versity Coll., Lond., and Trim Hall, Camb., 
B.A. ’46. Dr. F. has edited numerous works, 
chiefly those belonging to the Early English 
period, including “ Percy’s Folio MS. of Ballads 
and Romances, editions of Chaucer’s “ Minor 


Poems,” “Troilus and Cressida,” and “The 
Canterbury Tales,” Caxtqn's “Book of Curfe- 
seye,” and an edition of Shakespeare’s works 
in one volume, entitled “The Leopold Shake¬ 
speare.” He is also the founder of several 
literary aooietiee—notably the, Early English 
Text, the Chaucer, the Wyclif, the Browning, 
and the Shelley Societies. Dr. F.’s services to 
literature and Early English scholarship have 
received State recognition.in the form of a 
Civil List pension. 

FuxnivaTB Ion. See lam or Court. 
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“ G. A." See Marine Insurance. < s. a). By the Ground Game Act, 1880, it is pro- 

Gab00n-O$ow6 Region- A district of vided that the occupier of land (the tenancy of 
Western Atrica north of the lower Congo, which has been (treated since Sept. 7, ,88») shall 
France has possessed the Gaboon estuary and have the right to kill ground .game (hares and 
district since 1843. The Ogowe is really the rabbits) thereon equally withthe landlord, and 
large river of this part of Africa. Since 1884 shall be unable^o alienate this right: but lie 
the French possessions have been extended may authorise certain others to kill his game', 
over a vast territory, back to the middle Congo, See more fully, cd. ’87. 

g ained for her by the great explorer SaVergnan Garnett, Richard, LL.D., for some years 
e Brazza, amounting to 174,000 sq. m., with the well-known Superintendent of the Reading 
pop. at least 500,000, A railway from the head Room at the British Museum—from which he 
of navigation on the Oggyxe, to connect with retired in '84, in ore sr to devote more attention 
waters navigable from Stanley Pool on the to the printisg of the Catalogue-was born at 
Congo, is projected. Some enlargement of the Lichfield in *35. He received his first ap- 
bound^ries was effected in 1887. See Congo pointment in the Museum, as assistant in the 
Free State. Printed Book Department ( 51). Under Dr. G.% 

Qalle. Port of call for steamers, south point supenntendence (which dates from’75) many 
of Ceylon (q.v.). improvements have been introduced. The 

«■ “Galilean Church.” See Old Catholics, most important of these is the commencement 
Gallipoli. A town of about 21,000 inhabit- of the colossal work of re-editing 
ants, situated on the Dardanelles, chiefly the Catalogue. Tljps is being don 
known as the place whither English ships G.’s superintendence. Dr. G. has 
were sent during the Crimean war. quent contributor to periodical lit 

Galton, Francis, F.R.S., F.G.S., b. 1822, is is the author of “The Life of Gi 
the grandson of Dr. Erasmus Darwin, author He ra LL.D. Edin. (’83.) 
of “ Zoonorma,” tuid cousin of the late Charles Garter King Of Arms. The hi 
Darwin, the naturalist. Educated at King office of dignity and historic interi 
Edward's School, Birmingham, Birmingham the College of Arms above all ot 
Hospital, King’s Coll., London, and Trinity His powers include the adjustmei 
Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated (1844). England and Wales, and the pov 
He subsequently travelled much, especially in ing arms under the authority 
North and South Africa; received the Royal Marshal in conjunction with tb 
Geographical Society’s Gold Medal; and was Kings of Arms, according to their i 
appointed for the Royal Society a member of a dictions, to persons qualified to be; 
committee of the Board of Tr ade, Which in- the creation of arms, crests, cogs 
“ quired into the past and future duties and devices, as Well as the power ai 
administration of the Meteorological Office, to grant armorial bearings. He hi 
From 1863 to 1868 he was (general Secretary of Earl Marshal the regulation of the 
the British Association ; and has been Pre- at State ceremonies, and the guidi 
sident of the Geographical and Anthiopologicai nations; and he controls and i 
sections. His writings include several works matters concerning the Order of 
of great importance on the latter subject, his At the commencement of every 
most recent addition to Scientific Anthropology lays on the tabic of the House < 
being his paper on “ Hereditary Stature.” By his roll of the lords temporal, and he a 
rigid application of scientific method Mr. Galton introduction of all newly createc 
has been able to fix down and formulate what, Peerage). TLe present holder 0 
hitherto, have seemed “ the most intangible and Sir Albert Woods, C.B., F.S.A., i 
evanescent characteristics of humanity.” late Sir William Woods, Garter K: 

Galvanic Battery. See Electricity. and entered the College of Arms a: 

Gambia. A British colony on Gambia river, 1838, w-as appointed Lancaster Her 
West Airica. Area, 69 sq. m.; pop. 14,150, assumed his present office i860. 

/mostly negroes,,.; Capital, Bathurst (pop. 6,138). Garter, Order Oftbe- Originalf 
Consists of St. Mary’s Island, with Combo by King Edward III. in 1349. Tliei 
on south, Albreda, Barra, and Ceded Mile on limited to the Sovereign, the Prim 
north bank. Up river are several stations, of and such descendants of George 11 
which McCarthy’s Island, 187 miles from mouth, elected to be members of it, and t( 
is the highest. Produces ground-nuts, hides, Knight Companions; but foreig 
beeswax, nee, cotton, maize, giain, etc. Ruled tinction maybe admitted by statu! 
by Administrator, who is subordinate to fcreviation is K.G., and it is the h 
Governor of Sierra Leone, officially styled of knighthood. Its badge is a go 
Governor of West African Settlements. For of St. George and the Di agon, susi 
financial statistics see British Empire, etc. a blue ribbon; and the Garter, w 
(table). First founded, 15R8. below the knee of the lelt leg, is 1 

Game, ClOBe Time for. See table, ed. ’86. blue velvet. Its motto is “ Horn' si 
Game Laws. Animals ferce natures (wild pertse ” (Evil to him who evil think 
animals) are not in English law subjects of are at present fifty-four K.G.s in 


quent contributor to periodical literature, and 
is the author of “The Life of Carlyle” ('87). 
He ra LL.D. Edin. (’83.) 

Garter King Of Arms. The holder of this 
office of dignity and historic interest is within 
the College of Arms above all other officers. 
His powers include the adjustment of arms in 
England and Wales, and the power of grant¬ 
ing arms under the authority of the Earl 
Marshal in conjunction with the provincial 
Kings of Arms, according to their several juris¬ 
dictions, to persons qualified to bear them, and 
the creation of arms, crests, cognisances, and 
devices, as well as the power aftd authority 
to grant armorial bearings. He has under the 
Earl Marshal the regulation of the proceedings 
at State ceremonies, and the guidance of coro¬ 
nations ; and he controls and manages all 
matters concerning the Order of the Garter. 
At the commencement of every session he 
lays on the tabic of the House of Lords the 
roll of the lords temporal, and he assists a^the 
introduction of all newly created peers (see 
Peerage). The present holder of the offloe, 
Sir Albert Woods, C.B., F.S.A., is son of the 
late Sir William Woods, Garter King of Arms, 
and entered the College of Arms as Pursuivant 
1838, was appointed Lancaster Herald 1841, and 
assumed his present office i860. 

Garter ( Order Of the. Originally established 
by King Edward III. in 1349. The Order is now 
limited to the Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, 
and such descendants of George HI. as may be 
elected to be members of it, and to twenty-five 
Knight Companions ; but foreigners of dis¬ 
tinction may be admitted by statutes. Its ab¬ 
breviation is K.G., and it is the highest order 
of knighthood. Its badge is a gold medallion 
of St. George and the Diagon, suspended from 
a- blue ribbon ; and the Garter, wnieh is worn 
below the knee of the leit leg, is made of dark 
blue velvet. Its motto is “ Horn sott quimaty 
pense” (Evil to him who evil thinks ’’). There 
are at present fifty-four K.G.s in all, includ-, 


property, and therefore are not protected by mg the Sovereign, and the following is a full 
the law of larceny. Special statutes,accordingly, list of them, the date of creation being prefixed 
have been enacted for the preservation of game, in .each case:— 
and these are known as the game laws. Game, _ _ 


have been enacted for the preservation qi game, 
and these are known as the game laws. Game, 
as a legal term, comprises hares, pheasants, 
partridges, grouse, heath or ifioor game, black 
game and bustards (1 and & Will. IV., c. 32, 


The Sovereign. 


1835. Cambridge, H.R.H. the Duke of. 
1867. Connaught, H.R.H, the Duke of. 
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1878. Cumberland, H.R.II, the Duke of. 

1663. Fdinburgli, II.R.H. the Duke of. 

1841. Wales, II.R.H. the Prince of. 

1(83, Wales, H.R.H. Prince Albert Victor 
Christian Edward of* 

1884. Wales, H.R.H. Prince GfO. Frederick of. 

1867. Austria, the' Emperor of. 

1887. Austria, the Crown Prinre of. 

1885, Battenberg, H.R.H. Prince Henry of. 

1866. Belgians, the King of the. 

ifyr. Brazil, the Emperor of. • 

1865. Denmark, the King of. 

1861, Gei many, the Emperor of. 

1857. Germany, the Imperial Crown Prince of. 
1873. Hellenes, the King of the. 

il6a. Hesse, the Grand Duke of. 

1866. Holstein, H.R.H. Prince Christian. 

#878. Italy, the King of. 

it6a. Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the Grand Duke of, 
18S2. Netherlands, the King of tly:. 

1873, Persia, the Shah of. 

1865. Portugal, the King of. 

1877. Prussia, Prince william of. 

1881. Russia, the Empeior of. 

1844. Saxe-Cobing and Gotha, Duke of. 

1882. Saxony, the King of. 

1882. Sweden and Norway, the King of. 

The Twenty-five Knight Companions. 
1885. Abergavenny, Marquis of. 

18R3. Argyll, Duke <jf. 

1867. Beaufort, Duke of. 

1880. Bedford, Duke of. 

1865. Cleveland, Duke of. 

1865. Cowper, Earl. 

1884. Derby, Earl of, 

1858. Devonshire, Dttkc of. 

1862. Fitzwilliam, Emr* 



1883. Grafton, Duke*® 
1856. Granville, Earl, 


- viuut,iy uy or. lunKer and Mr. Grenfell. Baror 

F„ri nf Schwerin and Lt. Baert have also explored new 

Leicester^Ear^of^ 5 f. ctl0 " s of country on the Congo, while Capt 

^886 Norfolk nukeof Thysi has made a survey for the projected rail 

w,° r !u ’ ,* e P/' . . way from the lower to the upper waters Prof 

1885. Northampton, Marquis of. Lenz has crossed from the v™ 

*88*. Northumberland, Duke of. andLt Wissmann^has to Z anzibai 

1867. Richmond and Gordon, Duke of. between the Congo and Zambesi mouth 11 "® 

rfSs.’ Sefton lir &ri»f qmS ° f ‘ vV » Stao '. e * as chief of The Tfani i 

„“ 5 ' Serton, Earlwf. 'Pasha Relief Expedition (g.v.'i, is exoectpd tr 

i8b 4 . Spencer, narl of. bring back ftesl, information respecting th 

I p 64 * i»V th * ri * nd « Hoke e country he has traversed between the^Aru 

j8 7 r °,; Westminster Duke of. whrmi and Lake Albert Nyanza 

The Bishop of Winchester is Prelate, and ihe EAST. Here on behalf nr it J 

& w^f h Til l0r 5 f B t !r o, H f* taS*hUf*S 

Albut W Woods C.B., F.S.A., is Gaiter work. 1 o Dr. Meyer belongs the honour o 1 
oSSS. vO’&MbM. F.R.S, b. Edin- Dr! sXid/SS ''ShSl C! 

biiigh 1835. Educated at the High School been active between this and the Rovtima • 
University. Appointed to the Geo- while Mi. Dcnliardt has discovered in the ThSi 
logical Survey in 1855* We is u Fellow of the river a navigable waterwav intn •_*- 
Royal Societies oi London and Edinburgh, —AFRICA SOUTH. -Di I^oluh 
of the Geological Society of London, etc.: reach Lake Bangweolo overiandfrom the CaDe* 
and is the author of numerous geological but was unsuccessful hfim. 
memoirs and works. Dr.Geikie was associated the north 


University of St. Andrews conferred on him 
the degree of LL.D. (1872). In 1881 he 5 ® 
appomu-d Director-General of the Biological 8ur 
vey of the Waited Kingdom, and Director of the 
Museum of Practical Geology, London. 
..Genera! Assembly. The highest court of 
^hytenan State Church of Scotland! 
and consists of representatives, clerical anrl 
^ [ ro 5 * aU the presbyteries of the Church to 
Scotland and Ireland, also delegates from the 
universities and Scottish royal burghs. It meets 

"'.“if'Kre 11 *»«*y. < 33 “5 3 S 2 ! 

ten days. Its deliberations are presided over 
by a moderator, and are also attended by an 
officer representing |he State (the Lord High 
Commissioner), whpfhowever, has no voice !" 
its procedure or decisions. During the sitting 
of the Assembly the Lord High Commfsstone^ 
a Scottish nobleman, holds semi-regal state in 
the palace of Holyrood. 

Gentlemen-at Anna. A bodyguard to the 
sovereign instituted by Henry VlIL, and the 
°i de i? t V, or Psiu ll.M. service except the Yeomen^ 
of the Guard. It is only mustered for duty on? 
such occasions as drawing-rooms, levees and 
great state ceremonies. The captain of the 
corps changes with the Ministry (Ti,v.\ 
Geographica 1 Progress in ’87. The efforts 
made by the Royal Geographical Society to pro¬ 
vide for an extension of geographical education 
have had important results. The University 
Of Oxford has at length created a “Readership 
r . C 'j ? ra P ll X* f nd , a similar chair is to bo 
founded at Cambridge. The following is a 

lFRTcPcENT h SA P T' aC rt Cal W ° rk of «“ *«r:-T 
i Iere a E eids of the Congo 
.tree State have added to our knowledge of the 
great i iver and its tributaries. Lt. Van GHe has 
exploit'd the Welle and Mobangi, but withou* * 
adding much to information collected pre¬ 
viously by Dr. Junker and Mr. Grenfell. Baron 
Schwerin and Lt. Baert have also explored new 
sections of country on the Congo, while Capt. 
Thys has made a survey for the projected rail¬ 
way from the lower to the upper waters Prof 
Lenz has crossed from the Congo to Zanzibai’ 
and Lt. Wissmann has traversed new country 
between the Congo and Zambesi mouth. An 
American expedition under Lt. Taunt is about 
to explore the southern tributaries of the 
Congo, Mr. Stanley, as chief of The Emin 
Pasha Relief Expedition (q.v.), is expected to 
bring back fiesh information respecting the 
country he has traversed between the Aru- 

vart a u d Lake , A L bt ;‘, t Nyanza. — AFRICA 
EAST. Here, on behalf of the German East 
Afncaa Co., various explores have been at 
work. Io Dr. Meyer belongs the honour of 
achieved the ascent of the highest peak 
of Kilimanjaro. Dr. Schmidt and others have 
“/S? bf‘ween this and the Rovtima; 


memoirs and works. Dr. Ceilue was associated 
With Sir Roderick Murchison m working out 
the true geological structure of the Scottish 
Hlp-hlands. Oil lht» PTtpntiinti W file noAlno<ire1 


ywjt Vi vvvnuiiu, nuu ill l-'CtCBIUri 10/0 fVUS 

nominated by Sir Roderick Mutchison as first 
occupant of the hew chair of Mineralogy and 
Geology, founded in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh tty Sir Roderick and the Crown. The 


the north bank of the Zambesi by hostile 
natives, and being obliged to make his way 

“? me through Bechuanaland.—AFRIGANORTH. 

Mr. Douls has penetrated into the Western 
Sahara and borders of Morocco, and though 

H?i d ™ a Pw e -u lld e ? p ^? ed to great risk among 
the wild tribes of Wady Drah, proposes to 
return thither. French surveyors are doing 
’jX&L W « k in A^ena and Tunis.-APRIol 
wxibi, Herr Krause has returned from an 
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exploringexpeditionnorthwards from the Geld 
Coast. Though unable to reach Timbuctoo, 


MM. Bonvalot, Ptipln, and Capua have suc¬ 
ceeded in getting across the Pamir and Hindu 
Khoosh from Samarkand to Chitral, sur- 


he Itaa traversed much new country and made Khoosh irom Samarkand to Chitral, sur- 
important discoveries*. In the Cameroon*, too, mounting obstacles and overcoming difficulties 
German enterprise is at work* The territories of no ordinary kind. Gsttm Grshimalo has also 
recently acquired by France, between the Sene-. left Samarkand to explore the same region, 
gal, Gambia, and Niger, are being Systematically Especially noteworthy is the feat carried out 
mapped 'out by military engineers. On the by Messrs. Carey and ‘Pagleisn. -They returned 
upper Niger a gunboat has been launched, to India last year, after some two years north 
which has descended as far as Kabara, the of the Himalayas. They had reached Lob Nor, 
port of Timbuctoo. On the lower Niger, its crossed the Altyn Tag and Thibet, and spent a 
tributary the Benue, and in the Hauesa country winter in Yaikand, Minor attempts have been 
and Bosch), the English Royal Niger Co. has made by native Indian explorers to settle the 
agents,..busily exploring,f?<AHERICA NORTH. Sanpo and Lutsekiang problems, but without 
"Various minor explorations in Alaska are to be definite success so" tar. Further east MM. 
noted, THe United Statin and the Canadian Potanin and Btresovski have been for some 
Governments have each despatched an expedi- years in the Gobi, where the latter remains, M. 
tion for the purpose of surveying the boundaries Potanin having returned to Russia. Another 
between their respective territories. Mr. Daw- expedition, under Col. Bobyr and M. Makerof, 
son, leader of the Canadian expedition, has struck south from Irkutsk explored the Sayan 


son, leader of the Canadian expedition, has struck south from Irkutsk, explored the Sayan 
explored the Dease, Liard, Pelly, and Yukon mountains, aqd reached Lake Koaognl. In the 
rivers, and the country about them.— ARCTIC far north Baron Toll and Dr. Bunge have 
■* REGIONS. Not much has been done in thiq succeeded in exploring the Liakhov Islands, 
'direction. Lieuts. Ryder and Block have sur- which lie off the mouth of the Lena, in the 
Lveyed Western Greenland to lat. 70° 30' N. Mr, Arctic Ocean. Some districts of the interior of 
jMcArthur has gone north from Winnipeg to Manchuria have been visited by Mr. James. A 
King William’* Land j and Col. Gilder is again good deal of survey work has been carried on 
Atte mpt ing to reach the Pole. — AMERICA this year in Buxmah, under the superintendence 
SOUTH. Here Messrs. Marcano and Chaffan- of Col. Woodthorpe. Mr. McCarthy, too, has 
jon have explored*the sources of the Orinoco, been engaged in interior Siam, and has added 
and are at work in the interior of Venezuela, no little to our knowledge of that country. 
M. Coudreau and others are engaged in deter- Turning to the Archipelago, it may be noted 
mining the character of watershed of the rivers that Mr. Little has achieved the ascent of Kini- 
of Guiana and the tributaries of the Amazona. balu, m North Borneo; while Dutch explorers 
M. Payer 1 ms made important discoveries in have not been idle in other parts. New Guinea 
the basin of the Amazona. In Brazil several has attracted a large share of attention lately, 
rive rs have been traced to their sources by The Melbourne Geographical Society have sent 
Drs. De Frontea, Steains, and Pananagua; .an expedition under Messrs. Cuthbertson and 


SOUTH. Here Messrs. Marcano and Chaffan- 
jon have explored*the sources of the Orinoco, 
and are at work in the interior of Venezuela. 
M. Coudreau and others are engaged in deter¬ 
mining the character of watershed of the rivers 
of Guiana and the tributaries of the Amazona. 
M. Payer 1 ms made important discoveries in 
the basin of the Amazona. In Brazil several 


4 while Mr. Von der Steinen has gone up the 
Paraguay to explore some of its head tribu¬ 
taries, Some investigations have been under¬ 
taken in the basil! of thqj Plate River. Dr. 
Seel strung is engaged with an international 


Sayer to explore the Owen Stanley Range, 
Messrs. Hartmann and Hunter succeeded in 
reaching the water parting inland of Moresby, 
but could get no farther. Mr. Sevan has 
successfully explored the Aird, Douglas, and 


commission in surveying the boundaries be- Jubilee rivers as far up as the mountains, find 
tween Brazil and the Argentine. Capt. mg large areas of agricultural country; and in 
Fernandez has also surveyed the Araguay- Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land Dr. Schrader has dis- 
Guazu. Col. Fontana has been exploring covered and ascended t»ie Empress Augusta 
eastern Patagonia, with a view to determine river, besides adding other details to our 
its watershed and examine its capabilities as knowledge of tbs island. It but remains to add 

j /_ •,_ a ___ _C*_ 1 _ it..,__u*. __ *1___*_l-!_1 


Guazu. Col, Fontana has been exploring 
eastern Patagonia, with a view to determine 
its watershed and examine its capabilities as 
a field for colonisation. Capt, Serrano has 


a field for colonisation. Capt, Serrano has that in Australia, where the great geographical 
been similarly engaged in the west, having problems have now been settled, new country 
ascended the Rio Palena and made most bas been traversed and surveyed in the north 


useful and interesting researches among the 
Andes. Messrs. Poppen and Lista have achieved 
* important results in Tierra del Puego, which 
/vthey assert to contain much country suitable 
for sheep-runs, and also to be a rich gold-field. 
—ANTARCTIC REGIONS. A11 expedition is 
about to. be undertaken in this direction, 
proceeding from the south of New Zealand. 
It will be subsidised by the Imperial Govern- 
ment and by the Australian Governments, as 
well as being otherwise supported; so that 
~aLpertant discoveries may he anticipated.— 
ARIA, Here a considerable amount of work 
has been done. The Caucasus is beginning to 
attract members of the Alpine Club. Mr. 
Douglas Freshfield and Prof. Decby have been 
examining its glaciers; while Dr. Radde has 
continued his botanical researches in the Osse- 
'tian Alps, Asia Minor has been traversed by 
Mr. Eliseyef. In Arabia Gen. Haig and Dr. 
Glaserhave made considerable explorations in 
the south-western districts. Central Asia has 
been the scene of some notable exploits on the 
part of English, Russian, and French explorers. 


3 ng the and west. 

chieved Geok Tep6. See ed. '87. 

which Geological Garvey. This organisation was 
suitable founded by Sir H. T, De la Beche, who com- 
ld-field. menced work single-handed in the south-west 
ition is of England about 1830. The Geological Survey 
rection, was officially recognised as a branch of the 
Zealand. Ordnance Survey in 1834. In 3845 it was placed 
Severn- under the office of Woods and Forests, and in 
:nts, as 1854 under the department of Science and Art. 
so that The entire geological survey of England on the 
Dated.— one-inch ordnance maps (scale 1: 63,000) has 
if work just been completed; the six-inch scale 
ning to (i -. 10,560) has been used for coal-fields and 
>. Mr. other important districts. The drifts were 
ve Jbeen formerly neglected; but of late these have been 
ide has mapped, and hence many shtfets are issued in 
te Osse- two editions—one showing the solid geology, 
rsed by while the other, or drift-map, shows the super- 
ind Dr. ficiaj deposits. The maps arc illustrated by 
tions in horizontal and vertical sections, and by ex¬ 
tern has plana to ry memoirs. The geological survey of 
s on the Beotlond was commenced in 7854, and that of 
plorers. Ireland in 1845. The survey <ff each country is 
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placed under a director, and the three surveys 
•re united under a director-general, The suc¬ 
cessive diwwtors-gensral have been Sir H, T. 
Be la Beohe (1845-55), Sir B. Impey Murchison 
(1855-73),, Sir A. 0 , Ramsay (1873-81), and 
Professor ** Qeikie (»88 t). For e further informa¬ 
tion consult “ The National Geological Surveys 
oi Europe,’’ by W. Topley (Trfibner & Co., 
*885). s 

Geology. The science which, deals with the 
structure and history of the earth. (See ed. *86 
for concise outline of Geology.) •The progress 
of Geology during the past year has been 
Steady, though no specially brilliant achieve¬ 
ment is to be chronicled. The Geological 
Survey has continued its work among the 
crystalline rocks 6f the Highlands of Scotland, 
has re-mapped parts of England, including 
a revision of the Isle of Wight, and has com¬ 
menced the preparation of a series of mono¬ 
graphs on special formations. * Mr. C. Reid 
will take tne Pliocenes, Mr. Whitaker the 
Eocenes, Mr. Jukcs-Browne the Cretaceous, 
and Mr. H. 8 . Woodward, with Mr. Fox- 
Strangways. the Jurassic monograph. Mr, Teall 
has published a valuable paper on the origin of 
banded crystalline rocks, including the result 
of work in the Lizard district. Mr. A. Dick 
has discovered zircons, rutiles, tourmalines and 
other minerals in the Lower Bagshot sands of 
Hampstead Heath and elsewhere. Prof. Prest- 
wich (who has recently resigned the Oxfoid 
chair) has suggested that these sands should 
be removed Irom the Bagshot series, and 
grouped with the Lower Eocenes, under the 
name of the “ London Sands," since they 
conformably overlie the London clay, which 
gradually passes into them by becoming sandy 
in its upper part. Mr. C. Held has proved that 
the Hempstead beds of the Isle of Wight have 
a much greater extension than hitheito sup¬ 
posed. fir. Hicks and Prof. Hughes continue 
their controversy respecting the age of the 
deposits in certain caves near St. Asaph, in 
the Vale of Chvyd. Mr. T. Roberts, of the 
Woodwardian Museum, has published a careful 
correlation of the Upper Jurassic rocks of the 
Swiss Jura with those in this country. Prof. 
Seeley has described a remarkable group of 
fossils which he regards as foetal plesiosauri. 
Mr. H.ffi. Woodward has issued a new edition of 
his valuable “Geology of England and Wales.”, 
Mr, Topley has prepared a comprehensive paper 
on the world's supply of the precious metals 
from a geological point of view. Towards the 
end of the year considerable excitement was 
aroused by the discovery of gold by Mr. Pntchaid- 
Morgan, at Gwynfynydd, in Merionethshire. 
The gold occurs, associated with zinc blende, 
iron .pyrites, etc., in quartz lodes, near the 
junction of the Cambrian grits with the Mene- 
vian beds, especially where dykes of igneous 
rocks intersect the strata. The conditions 
under which gold occurs in North Wales have 
been studied for the last thirty vears by Mr. 
T. A. Read win, whose papers will be found in 
the Rep. Brit. Assoc, for 1861, ’6T, ’65, and ’71. 
Prof, Judd, as President of the Geol, 800., took 
for the subject* of his anniversary address 
(Feb. *87) the “ Relation between the-Mineral- 
•ogical and Biological Sciences.” Mr. Rudler, as 
Presidentof the Geol. Assoc., gave the anniversary 
address (Nov. ’87) on “ Fifty Years’ Progress in 
British Geology. The triennial meeting of the 
Interatjttonal Geological Congress will be held in 
London during tHe week commencing Sept. 17 th, 


’88. The first meeting of this Congress was 
held in Paris in ’y8, the second in Bologna '81, * 
and the third in Berlin ’85. For the English 
meeting an influential Organising Committee has 
been formed, including the Chancellors of the 
Universities of Cambridge^ Oxford, London, 
Edinburgh, etc.; the presidents of the prin¬ 
cipal scientific societies; the beads of Govern¬ 
ment departments related to science; and 
representative men of science throughout the 
country. The Organising Committee has nomi¬ 
nated the following officers: Honorary, Presi¬ 
dent, Prof. T, H. Huxley; President, Prof. 

J. Prestwieh; Vice-Presidents, the President 
of the Geological Society, the Director-General 
of the Geological Survey, and Prof. T. McK. 
Hughes; Treasurer, F. W. Rudler; General 
Secretaries, J, W. Hulke, F.R.S., and W. 
Topley. The subscription for membership is 
1 os. All oommunioations relating to the Congress 
to be addressed to Mr. W. Topley. 38, Jermyn 
Street, S.W. Coneult Geikie’s “Text Book of 
.Geology,” Lyell’s “Principles of Geology,” and *■' 
H. B. Woodward's “ Geology of England and 
Wales ” (new edition). 

George, Henry, was b. in Philadelphia 
1839, Alter a chequered career in early life, 
he applied himself to the “land question,” 
and in 1871 published a pamphlet entitled 
“ Our Land and Land Policy,” setting forth 
in vigorous language his particular views on 
this subject; and he subsequently started a 
penny paper, in which the same matters were 
also treated, he himself writing the editorial 
articles. After passing through some vicissi¬ 
tudes in his journalistic career, he came to 
England in 1881. He lectured in 1883 in Dublin 
on the land question, and becoming an object 
of suspicion on the part of the Irish Govern-*, 
ment, lie was arrested. On his release lie wrote 
a letter to the President of the United States, 
couched in vigorous terms,*complaining of the 
treatment to which American citizens were 
subjected in this country, etc. 'In 1880 he had 
published a work in the United States entitled 
“Progress and Poverty,” in which all the social 
problems affecting property in land principally 
—together with others touching the social 
condition of the labouring classes—are dealt 
with from Mr. G.'s point of view. One of the 
results arising from the publication of this 
work was the formation, of the Free Soil Society 
of America, It was subsequently published in 
this country, and contributed to the foundation 
of the Land Reform Union in 1883. He became 
(1886) a candidate, as the representative of the 
Labour Party (see American Political Par¬ 
ties), for the Mayoralty of New York, in oppo¬ 
sition to Mr. Hcwett, democrat, and Mr. Roose¬ 
velt, republican, and, although unsuccessful, 
oiled 60,000 votes. His name has recently 
fen intimately connected with the McGlynn 1 
case. Though a prominent leader of the Labour! 
Party in Amerioa, Mr. G. has incurred the oppo¬ 
sition of a considerable section, owing to his 
anti-Sociaiistie views. Mr. G. is also an active 
supporter of the Free Trade Party in the United 
States. 

Georgetown. Capital of British Guiana (y,t>.). 
On Demerara river ; pop. 49,000 

Georgetown. Capital of Penang, one of the 
Straits Settlements ( q.v .). 

German Clerical Party. See Austrian 

Political Parties. . 

German Colonisation- For detailed history 
see ed. '87. Prince Bismarck has attempted 
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in every Way to foster a spirit among the rises. Members of the Bundesrath have, the 
* Germans favourable to the f i oration of German right of appearing in the Reichstag, and of 
colonies, and the German flag has been planted speaking on any question in whieh the State 
in many part# of the world; but it isf especially they represent is directly interested. Mem- 
in Africa, since the new rules as to annexations bers of the ono chamber, however, are not 
in that continent were made at the recent eligible for election to the other, although they 
Berlin Conference, that the effort# of the Ger- may sit in their respective- provincial diets, 
mans to extend their empire have been most The it#ich#tag is «nnpoaed of 357 members. Of 
marked. 1 In the Pacific also Germany has been these 836 constitute the elected of Prussia, 
seeking far*colonies, and here her action has 48 represent Bavaria, 93 "Saxony, and the- re- 
clashed with the claims of Spain, and was not mainaer the other states in due proportion, 
effected without some diplomatic dispute wfith ranging froth 1 to 17. The present Reichstag 
England, who inturntyas embroiled with her was elected on Feb. axst, '87, having been 
Australian colonies. What the benefit to dissolved on the 114th January previous, owing 
Germany of her new colonies may be has yet to to us rejection, by 186 votes against 154, of a 
be proved; but a reaction is setting in, and the bill for increasing the peace effective of the 
Germans are beginning to count the cost of army for seven years. It is split up into eight 
becoming a colonial power. It is stated that distinct groups, exclusive of the Independents 
the German trade with her African possessions or “ Wilde,” who number seven in the present 
is ohly $ per cent, oi her total commerce, and Parliament, and _ the one Dane Who 'found a 
an army and navy raised by conscription cannot seat in Schleswig-Holstein. The hugest m- 
4 be used for the maintenance of these outlying dividual party is the Centre, or Ultramontane, 
\ dependencies in the same manner as the volun- which obtains its chief strength in the Rhine 
!, tecr forces of Great Britain. See Colonies or districts and South Germany. It was returned 
•European Powers, and under various heads, at last year's election xoi strong, and is the 
German Confederation, The- See Germany, mosMtom pact and obedient of all the parties in 
German East African Company, By a the Ruse. The Centre aims at securing the 
treaty concluded in 1886 between Germany, complete repeal of the May Laws, which is the 
Great Bi.Eain, France, and Zanzibar (q.v.), this name given to the present measures regulating 
company have inquired rights over territory the relations between Church and State in 
extending from Kilimanjaro (q.v.) southward to Prussia. The chief measures are those passed 
the Rovuma river, including the basins of the on May xith, ’73, and May 4th, ’74- At one 
Pangaxii, Wamo, Kingam, Rufiji, and Ruhuhu, time very stringent in their provisions, the 
the lands of Usambara, Nguru, Useguha, May Laws have been more than once modified 
Usagara, Uzaramo. Ukhutu, Mahenga, Marx- of recent years, and notably by a bill passed in 
wera, and Makondc—an area computed at not April ’87. Measures for their complete repeal, 
less than 600,000 sq. m. Two flourishing however, though passed by the Reichstag, 
stations have been formed, and others are have been twice rejected by the Bundesrath. 
•' being established. Dr. Karl Peters states that Alternately cajoled and threatened by Prince 
there are plateaux suitable for white colonists. Bismarck, the Centre party, which is admi- 
But in the lowlands the problem is how to rably led by Dr, Windthorst, gives it to be 
find labour, the natives biMng inveterate idlers, clearly understood that its support of the 
Consult Thomson’s and Stanley’s works, and Chancellor’s o-wn schemes must be paid for 
the official IVcistibuch, 1884-85. by concessions. As a consequence there is 

German Political Parties. The centre of a more or less constant barter going on 
political life in the German Empire is the between the party and the Imperial Chancellor. 
Reiohstag or Imperial Diet, in which, together Next in point of strength comes the National 
with the Bundesrath ot Federal Council, are liberal party, which, as the result of last 
vested the legislative functions of United year's general election, numbers 97 in the pre- 
Germany. There are sharply defined limits, sent parliament against 51 in the previous one, 
howevfer, to the power ot both. The Reichs- having thus regained the prominent position 
tag's decisions may be overridden by the* it occupied before it split in '79, on the ques- 
Emperor, to whom is intrusted the supreme tion of protection. The leader of the party is 
, direction of military and political affairs. The Herr von Benaigsen. The next strongest party 
/ Emperor has the power of declaring war if in the Diet is that of the German Conservatives, 
■* for purely defensive purposes, of making peace, who number *78 in the present parliament, 
of contracting treaties, and appointing am- against 77 at the close of the last. They consti- 
bassadors and envoys, without the consent of tute the nucleus of the Ministerial party, chief 
either legislative body. To declare war for among their number being Count von Moltke, 
other than defensive purposes, however, the Herr von Futtkamsr, and Hoxr von Kleitt- 
assent of the Bundesrath is required. The Xtetzew. Closely allied to the German Conserva- 
‘ latter body, which represents the individual tives are the “Beichspaxtei,” or Imperialists, who 
. .abates. of the Empire, as the Reichstag repre- number 42, against 28 in the last parliament. 

1 'ifents the German nation, consists of fifty-eight Their name sufficiently indicates their politics; 
delegates. Of these, seventeen, including and although differing from the German Con- 
Prihce Bismatek (9.&>.),.sit for Prussia, six for servatives on one or two minor points of 
Bavaria, four eneh for WUrtemberg and Saxony, detail, they also go to form the Ministerial 
three each for Baden and Hesse, two each for party. Dr. Delbrnok and the Duke Von Ratibor 
Meckleitburg-Sohwerm and Brunswick, and one are among the chief members of the party, 
each for the remaining states, including the Next comes the “Deutsche Freisinnige,” or 
free towns of Hamburg, Lttbeck, and Bremen. German Liberal party, which is composed of 
Of its functions, it may be said that the Bundes- th$ old Secessionists and Progressists <see 
rath is mainly a confirming body, although it ed. ’87). In the last Reichstag the German 
has the privilege of rejecting measures passed Liberals numbered 65; having fallen, to that 
by the Reichstag. It has also a limited figure from tew at the time of the fusion. At 
initiatory power, which it occasionally exer- the election In February '87 the party was 
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even mere unfortunate at the jjoIIs, and now 
counts only 32 votes. Its leader is Herr 
■Eugen Richter, ancl among its prominent mem¬ 
bers are Professor Virchow, Dr. HAnel, and 
Dr. Bamberger. The German Liberals are 
in chronic opposition to Prince Bismarck, 
as are the remaining groups yet to be dealt 
with. These are the Alsaoe-Xorrainers, the 
Poles, and the Social Democrats. The Alsace- 
Lorraine party has the same number (13) in the 
present Reichstag as it had in the last, and 
nearly the same representatives? The Poles, 
who numbered 16 in the late Reichstag, have 
only 19 in the present one. Both are parties 
of protest, and being for the most part Roman 
Catholic, they invariably vote with the Centre 
party. Their raison d’etre, however, is oppo¬ 
sition to the Empire, and they would certainly 
forsake the Centre if the latter became a 
National party. The fiooial Demoorats, like the 
German Liberals, sustained a severe loss at the 
’87 election: 25 strong in the late parliament, 
they now numoer only 11. They have there¬ 
fore lost the power they exercised in the 
previous Diet, of introducing measures of their 
own, lor which the signatures of 15 nfiibers 
are required. The Social Democrats We the 
especial antipathy of Prince Bismarck, who has 
repeatedly tried to crush them. A measure, 
specially directed against the party, is now 
pending in the Reichstag, and will, if passed, 
give the Government the right of expelling 
from Germany any member of the Diet who 
infringes its provisions. The chief stronghold 
of the party is Berlin, where, at the last 
election, its candidates polled 90,107 votes, or 
some 22,000 more than in '84, when they received 
68,9x0. Their previous recoids in Berlin were: 
1867, 67; '71, 2,058; ’74, 11,279; ’ 77 , 31.522; ’78, 
56,147; and ’8r, 30,178—the falling offin the latter 
instance being alleged to be due to the rigorous 
application oi the Antt-BocialiatLaw. The total 
poll of’the Socialists for all Germany was in 
Feb. ’87 774,128, against 549,936 in ’84. Their 
more prominent members were, up to the 
.close of ’87, Herron Hasenklever and Bebel. 
Earl}' in '88, however, Herr Hasenklever began 
to exhibit signs of mental alienation, and 
about the middle of Jan, ’88 fce was declared 
to be incurably insane. Of the 7 members of 
the Volkgpartm (see ed. ’87) in the last parlia¬ 
ment, not one was returned to the present 1 
House. Of the 7 Independents in the present 
Diet, one is an anti-Semite, a second an agrarian 
member, and a third a Guelph. 

German West African Society. Has now 
acquired sovereign rights over Luderitzland 
< a.v .), under the German Government. It will 
also exploit the protected territories of Great 
Namaqualand and Daxnaraland (q.v.) Consult 
the Wexssbuch, 1884-85. 

Germany. The German empire is a confede¬ 
ration of German states under the presidency 
of. the Emperor William of Hohenzollern, king 
of Fiussia., By the constitution of the 16th 
April, iSjti'JslI the states of Germany are to 
form a nrim val union; direction of political and 
militamjnSfairs vested in an elective emperor, 
Who may declare war, but if not defensive, con¬ 
sent of Federal Council required. The legisla¬ 
tive functions of the empire vested jointly in a 
Federal Council (Bundesrtith) of 58 members 
appointed by and representing the individual 
states, and in a chamber of 397 members elected 
by ballot and universal suffrage, representing 
the Gerinan nation. The following states are in¬ 


cluded in the confederation The kingdoms of 
Prussia, Bavaria, Wtlrtemberg, and Saxony: ’ 
the free towns of Hamburg, Lpbeck. ,ancl 
Bremen; the imperial province of Elsass- 
Lothringen; the grand duchies of Baden, Meck¬ 
lenburg, Brunswick, Oldenburg, and fourteen 
smaller principalities. Area, 208,683 square 
miles j population about 47,000,000,, The ex¬ 
penditure upon federal objects—army, navy, 
diplomatic, postal and telegraphic service*, 
etc, (for *887-8 ^36,608,240) —to be approved 
by the Reichstag, and provided for by the con¬ 
tributions of the members of the confedera¬ 
tion in specified shares. Budget revenue, 
^36,608,240. (For army and navy see Armies 
and Navies, Foreign). The national debt 
is about .£29,000,000, but there is also a sum 
of *£34,229,428 invested for various federal 
purposes. In *870 the North German Confede¬ 
ration comprised all the German states north 
of the Maine, under the headship of Prussia, 
united in military alliance with Bavaria, Wtlr- v 
temberg, and Baden. (For history 1870-86 see 
| our edition oi *887.) Germany attracted all eyes 
at the beginning of’ 87 , owing to the debates in' 
the Reichstag on the Army Bill—a measure for 
increasing the military forces of the Empire by 
about 50,000 men. Prince Bismarck and Count 
von Moltke both declared that unless the bill 
passed war with Franoe was,’ inevitable. The 
Chancellor further stated his conviction that 
a conflict between France and Germany was 
soouer or later certain, though he would do 
all m his power to avert such a catastrophe. 
•The Reichstag refused by a majority of 32 to 
pass the bill, except it was limited to three 
years instead of seven. On this Prince Bismarck 
• took from his pockety a message from the 
Empcior dissolving parliament and ordering * 
a new election on the zist Feb. A complete 
war scare followed, accompanied by financial 
disturbances on all* the leading bourses of 
Euiope. A London paper, in an article appa¬ 
rently inspired, declared that war was a matter 
not ot weeks but of days, if not of hours. The 
result of the German elections, giving a majority 
to Prince Bismarck, somewhat calmed toe ex¬ 
citement. When she Reichstag met it showed 
the Conservatives and National Liberals with 
a majority in favour of the Chancellor’s pro¬ 
posals, a paralysed group of Radicals, ’and an 
increased Socialist contingent. The bill (see 
German Political Parties)' was passed on 
March 11th ; and for a while the war scare was , 
forgotten in the rejoicings on the occasion of 
the Emperor’s 80 th birthday, which was ccle-' 
biatcd all over Germany on the 22nd March. 

A month after, however, occurred the unfor¬ 
tunate arrest of M. Schnabel, a French commis¬ 
sary at Pagny, on the German frontier.' M, 
Schnabel, it appears, had been very active along 
the frontier as a kind of French spy; and having F 
been enticed, as was alleged, across the frontier! 
by trickery, was seized by the German autho -1 
rities, ana laid under close at rest. France was 
immediately in a ferment: but wiSe counsels pre¬ 
vailed on both sides, and M. Schnabel was, after 
a brief detention, setat liberty- Another frontier 
incident occurred later in the year (Sept. 24th)— 
a party of French sportsmen having been fired 
at by a German soldier, who killed one man 
and wounded another. The German Govern- < 
ment, however, having inquired into the facte, 
prqjnply apologised, and awarded the widow of 
the man who was killed substantial damages. 

A memorable event of the year for Germany 
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was the meeting of Prince Bismorok and Signor j de la Ldgion d’Honneur.” Some of his principal 
Grind, the Italian premier, at Friedrichsruhe works ate w Vimo, Infont Jesus, and St'John,” 
id toe beginning of October, and the conclusion “ Interior of a Greek Household,” “ The Hague 
of a closer alliance between Germany, Italy, and at Marseilles,” “ Prayer ” (in the East), " Slave 
Austria-Hungary. The terms to this compact Market of Cairo,” “Promenade of the Harem,” 
have not been wade known j but it is said that etc. He has a#so contributed some historic 
they include an offensive and defensive league, subjects; remarkable for singularity of concep- 
specially directed against an alliance between tk>n and the striking effect of the execution 
trance and Russia. The Tsar revisited Berlin GhOBC/ L&lnsolltUX, belongs to an old 
in the autufiin, and had on interview with Hindu family in Vitei umpbre, East Bengal, 
Prince Bismarck, against whom he bore a his father being the late Namloehun Ghose, 
grudge on account of certain diplomatic corne- for many years chief na'ive Judge in different 
spondence which, was in, t)le possession of His parts at Bengalj, was b. 1840 at Kishnaghur, 
Majesty, and which represented the German un Lower Bengal. Educated at Kishnaghur 
Chancellor as intriguing against Russia. Prince College, and subsequently came to England. 
Bismarck stigmatised tile correspondence as a After being called to the English bar, he re¬ 
forgery, and challenged its production. The turned to India and practised as an advocate in 
correspondence was published in the beginning the Bengal High Court. Was the delegate 01 
of January this year (’88), It is acknowledged the Indian associations *0 the United Kingdom 
to ‘be spurious J but even if genuine it would to protest against the policy of Lord Lvtton's 
hardly bear the meaning originally attached tb administration, (1879-80). For the third time 
, it. Equally apocryphal was the rumour which (1883) he was sent to England by his country- 
asserted that, owing to his illness, the Crown men to support the policy of Lord Ripon, with 
Prince would abrogate his right to the sue- special reference to the llbert Bill (y.e.). Was 
cession to the throne in favour, of his son an unsuccessful candidate for Deptford in the 
Prince William, and that this was due to elections of 1885 and 1886. 
the intrigue of Prince Bismarck. Towards Gibraltar. Name a corruption of Jebel el 
the end the year anothei war soars swept Tank, the Mount of Tank. Anciently Gripe, 
over the Contnjpnt, caused by 'Articles in ’ one of the pillars of Hercules. Is a rocky pro- 
the Berlin papers reporting the massing of montory on the south of Spain, connected with 
Russian troops in Galicia. It has been Andalusia by a low isthmus, and is % British 
alleged that this scare was got up by Prince fortress and the “key” of«the Mediterranean. 
Bismarck to urge upon Austria the necessity Area sq. m., pop. 24,139, inclusive of gar- 
of putting her armaments m order. Others rison, 5,000 or 6,000. The rock rises to 1,300 
declare that the German Chancellor wishes for feet, and is impregnably fortified. The town 
a quarrel with Russia in order to settle the lies within the bay, on the western side, 
present uncertainty once for all. It is denied Anchorage is bad. The port is free, but there 
on behalt of Russia that any such concentration is little commerce. For flnanoiri statistics see 
‘ol troops as is stated has taken place; but this British Emiure, etojk(table). Ruled as a 
does not appear to be believed in Austria, Crown colony by a muftary Governor. Hero 
where a gloomy view of tlw situation is taken, the Saiacens landed in the beginning of the 
It is admitted by the Russian Government that eighth ccntuiy. After much vicissitude it was 
the troops in Galicia have been increased ; but captured by a British force under Sir G. Rooke 
it is doubtful if Russia has, as alleged, 250,000 in *704, since when it has successfully sustained 
infantry, 25,000 cavalry, and 800 guns ready to various attacks and prolonged sieged on the 
pour across the Austrian frontier at a few days’ part of prance and Spain. Its importance tn 
notice. The application of the new Military Law, England is vast, as a naval station, a corn- 
which will entail an expenditure of 100,000,000 manding place of arms, and a commercial 
marks (£5,000,000), will enable Germany, by emporium. ForTfovenior, etc., see Diplomatic, 
icorganismg and prolonging the periods of Glers, Nicholas CarlOVitCh de- Russian 
service in the Landwehr and Lanasturm, to statesman and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
place in the field 500,000 additional men. On' to the Emperor Alexander 111 ,; b. 20. In ’48 
the reassembling of the Reichstag (lan. 16th, M. de Giers was attached as a diplomatist 
’88), the draft of the new Anti-Socialistic Law to the staff of General Lurders when operat- 
was presented. It secures the prolongation ing with an army in Transylvania. As a 
of the law of ’78 for a period of five years, reward for his intelligence and activity he 
with increased stringency of penalties. For obtained the Fourth Class of the Order of 
Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. St. Stanislas. In ’50 he became First Secre- 

Germ Theory Of Disease. The term applied tary to the Russian Embassy at Constant!- 
to the theory which attributes certain morbid nople. Appointed (’53) Director of the Chancery 
processes to the presence of living organisms, of the Commissary-Plenipotentiary in Moldavia 
See ed. '86; also Bacilli, and Antiseptic and Wailachia. He was in the Ministry of 
Treatment. Foreign Affairs during the Crimean war. In 

Gerome, Jean Lson, French artist, was b. ’56 he was raised to the rank of a Councilor 
at Vesoul, Haute SaOne,’24. Went to Paris in of State, After occupying various consular 
’41, entered the studio of Paul Delaroche, and posts, he ('63-60) represented Russia in Tehe- 
studied at the Eeole des Beaux Arts. Ex- ran, Russian Minister at Berne ('60-70), and at 
hibited for the first time in Paris at the Stockholm. In ’75 the post of Adjunct to the 
Salon in '47, and visited the East. In ’63 Minister for Foreign Affairs and Directorof the 
appointed Professor of Painting in the Ecole Asiatic Department was conferred upon him. 
des Beaux Arts Obtained the Cross of the In the years ’76-7-8 M. de Giers presided at the 
Legion of Honour in ’55, and in ’65 nominated Foreign Office—a position he has since con- 
mentbre de I’lnstiM, At the Exposition Uni- tinued to fill. 

vei selle of ’67, Where his principal paintings Gilbert, Sir John, R.A., b. 1817, is President 
since ’55 were 'exhibited, be obtained the of the Royal Society of P^nteis in Water 
gr(f}tde fiieofai(te) and was nominated “Offieier Colours, to which position he was elected in 
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hazell’s annual cyclopedia. 


1871. He first exhibited in 183ft, since which 
time he has constantly contributed to the 
Royal Academy and other exhibitions. He 
has been well known for many years as an 
illustrator of books and pictorial magazines. 
Many of the best editions *f the British 
classics have been enriched by bis art, and 
he was for many years engaged In illustrating 
an edition of Shakespeare. ^Knighted 1871, 
Elected A.R.A. (18*1), R.A. (1876). He is a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and a 
member of various home and* foreign art 
societies. 

Gilbert, William Schwenck, b. 183ft. Bar¬ 
rister of the Inner Temple. Entered the 
literary world as a contributor to Fun, and 
several magazines. Came into note as a play 
writer on production of his pieces “Palace of 
Truth ” ana “Pygmalion and Galatea” (1870-71). 
Mr. Gilbert bas written the libreLtos of a series 
of comic operas, which have beexf set to music 
Iry Mr. (now Sir A.) Sullivan. The list com¬ 
prises “Trial by Jury,” "Sorcerer,” “Pina¬ 
fore.” “Pirates of Penzance,” “Patience,” 
“lolauthe,” “Princess Ida',” and the Japanese, 
opera “Mikado," recently running at the Savoy' 
Theatre, London, all of which have attained 
great popularity. Mr. Gilbert’s other notable 
productions are “Dan’l Druce,” “Engaged," 
“ Sweethearts,” and “Ruddigore.” 

Gilchrist Educational Trust- A fund left 
by the late Dr. John Borthwick Gilchrist (1759- 
184.1) to trustees, to be appropriated “for the 
benefit, advancement, and propagation of edu¬ 
cation and learning in every part of the world, 
as far as circumstances will permit,” The 
property of the Gilchrist Trust is mainly 
derived from two fortimate investments—the 
“Commercial Bank olPScotland” and the 
“Balmain estate” in Sydney, New South 
Wales. The net income is estimated at about 
363,800; and the purposes to which it is applied 
are chiefly the award of scholarships to meri¬ 
torious students in various parts of the world, 
to enable them to Complete their higher edu¬ 
cation, and the organisation of high-class 
lectures, chiefly scientific, at nominal fees. 
Some are specially reserved fox female candi¬ 
dates taking a University education. The 
Report of the People’s Lecture Scheme, under 
the auspices of the G. E. T., and the Society 
7for University Teaching, has jpst (Jan. 20th, 
’ 38 ) been published, the number of attendances 
reachingatotaloi 20,247. (Seeed. '87.) Sec.ofthe 
Trust : 4, The Sanctuaiy, Westminster, S.W. 

Gipsies —so called from the belief that they 
originally came from Egypt—hence the word 
Egyptians, their name in the statutes, contracted 
to its present form “ gipsies." In different 
countries they are known under various 
appellations, as in Spain, where they are desig¬ 
nated Gitano; North Germany, Tatem; Ger¬ 
many, Zigeuner; France, Bohftmiens, etc. 
Among themselves they are known as Suite or 
Routamtsohave. The gipsies are considered by 
the philologists of the present day to be con- 
netted witn the Indian branch of the Aryan 
famous Cp. Sinte with Sanscrit Saindhavaa 
(dwefirrs on the Indus); their language contains 
also many Aryan roots, - At a rough calculation 
in 1880 there were about 100,000 gipsies tin 
Turkey, 10,000 in Bqmjla, 25,000 in Servia, 
*50,000 in ftoumania and Montenegro, 10,000 
in. rAustria, 196,000 in Hungary^ in Transyl- 
vmaia 79,000, m Spain 40,000, in France 5,000, 


in Germany and Italy 34,000, in Russia and 
~ ‘ ‘ ’ ' Ens‘ 


...... in 

Poland asojpoo, and in England 20,000, 

Giadal Period. The late Professor Agassiz 
was the first to draw attention, in the year 
1840, to indications of former glacial action 
on the rocks of Scotland and North Wales. 
Subsequent observations have led to the con¬ 
clusion that at a period comparatively late in 

g eological history a great part of Britain must 
ave been covered with ice and %now, much 
as Greenland is clothed at the present day. 
This period is known as the Glacial Period, 
or the Great Ice Age. Glaciers of enormous 
magnitude were shed from the Alps and 
Pyrenees, while the greater part of northern 
Europe and America was buried under a vast 
mass of continental ice. During part of the 
glacial period the land \uas submerged beneath 
Arctic waters, and in North Wales this sub¬ 
mergence was carried to the depth of at least 
1,300 feet. See ed. '87, and oonsult Professor 
J. Gi.-ikie’s “Great Ice Age” (’77); and for a 
discussion of its probable causes, Dr. J. Croll's 
“ Climate and Time” (75). 

Gladstone, The Rt. Hon. William Ewart, 

M.P., P.C., statesman and man of letters, b. 
at Liverpool Dec. 29th, 1809. The son of a 
Liverpool com merchant—Sir John Gladstone, 
M.P., sometime of Leith—an^f of Ann Robert¬ 
son, daughter of Mr. Andrew Robertson, of 
Stornoway, and Provost of Dingwall, the 
greatest Liberal statesman of his time has ever 
been proud to boast of his Scottish nationality 
and middle-class origin. He was educated at 
Eton, and Christ Church, Oxford, and at both 
places early developed High Church tendencies, 
and those Tory principles he apparently 
inherited from his fathers at school contributing 
largely to the Eton miscellany, and subse¬ 
quently taking an active part in the discussions 
of the Oxford Union. Shortly after the passing 
of the first Reform Bill, in 1832, Mr. Gladstone 
made his entry into public life at Newark, 
where he was elected, as the Duke of New* 
castle’s nominee, in the Tory interest, defeating 
Sergeant Wilde, the popular candidate. It was 
on May 17th, 1833, that he delivered his maiden 
speech in the House of Commons, in reply to 
Lord Howick, on the slavery question, when 
he expressed himself as opposed to slavery, 
but not in favour of hasty and wholesale 
enfranchisement. On the dissolution of the 
Melbourne ministry, at the end of 1834, Sir 
Robert Peel called Mr. Gladstone to his first 

f ublic appointment as Junior Lord of the 
'reasury, which post he resigned in February 
of the following year for that ot U nder-Secretary 
for the Colonies. A month afterwards (March 
1 1835), however, Lord John Russell introduced 
his motion with regard to the temporalities 
of the Irish Church, which Mr. Gladstone 
vigorously opposed; but the ministry were 
beaten and Lord Melbourne again came into 
power. The death of William IV., in June 
1837, caused another general election, when 
Mr. Gladstone was once more returned for 
Newark. In 1841, on the accession of Sir 
Robert Peel, after the defeat of Lord John 
Russell in the House of Commons, Mr. Glad¬ 
stone accepted office as Vice-President of the 
Board of 1 rade and Master of the Mint. He 
took an active part in the Com Law debates 
of 1841-8, and although opposed to Mr. Viiliera, 
the champion of the Repeal party, the revised 
tariff scheme was said to he'chiefly Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s work. He became President of the 
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in the House of Commons of fifty over the 
Conservatives and Home Rulers combined, 
•with Mr. Disraeli as .Lord Bcaconafield in 
the House of Lords, and Sir Stafford North- 
cote a? his ^opponent in the Commons, Mr. 
Gladstone agaiy succeeded in carrying many 
important Acts u,p to the dissolution of 
1885, Amongst these are included the 
Employers' Liability Act,, the second Irish 
Land Act, the Hares and Rabbits Act, a reform 
m the Land Laws, and chief of all, the third 
Reform Acts and Redistribution Act (q.v.). 
After the dissolution of tne autumn of 1885, Mr. 
Gladstone again cirne forward for Midlothian, 
and was re-elected by an enormous majoritv. 
On the fall of the Salisbury administration, 
January 26th, r886, Mr, Gladstone was sum¬ 
moned by the Queen to again take office. He 
then held as Premier the office of First 
Lord of the Treasury and Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. In consequence of a divergence of views 
between some of the leading members of the 
Liberal party and Mr. Gladstone with respect 
to his proposed Irish policy, several of his old 
colleagues, notably.Lord ’Hartington and Sir 
H. lames, did not join his cabinet,—Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain and Mr. Trevelyan, who accepted office, 
resigning March 27th. Mr. Gladstone gave 
notice (29th) of his intention to introduce bills 
relating to the government and land of Ireland. 
The former (see Home Rule) was introduced 
in a great speech on AprilJBth, and thcSale and 
at Oxford, but was returned for South Purchase of Land (Ireland) Bill on April 16th. 
Lancashire, receiving great ovations at Man- But in the meantime the revolt of a large 
chesier and Liverpool. On the death of Lord section ot the Liberal party, who Were known 
Palmerston, in the autumn of that year, Earl as Unionists or Dissidents, became pronounced, 
Russell became Premier; his old foe, Mr. and on April 14th a great unionist meeting was 
1 Gladstone, being the leader of the lower house.* held at Her Majesty's Theatre to protest against 
During the debates on the new Reform Bill both the Home Rule and the Land Purchase 
a '‘cave” (see Adullamites) was formed in Bills, which, the Premier had announced, were 
the Commons, and the ministry fell in 1866, indissolubly tied together. Earl Cowper pr«i 
to -be succeeded b> tfle Earl of Derby's sided, and amongst those who took a prominent 
government, with Mr. Disraeli as leader in the part 111 the proceedings were the Marquis of 
Commons, who passed a Bill in 1867, by the Salisbury, the Marquis of Hartington, Mr. 
operation known as “dishing the Whigs,” Goschen, M.P., and Mr. Rylands, M.P. On 
It was iu this year that Mr. Gladstone made his May 3rd Mr. Gladstone issued (in the Edinburgh 
famous declaration in favour of disestablish- Daily Review) a lengthyMuldress to his cop¬ 
ing the Irish Church. In February 1808 Mr. stituents of Midlothian, the opposition to his 
Disraeli became Prime Minister, but parliament Irish proposal»meanwhile having been actively 
was dissolved in the following November, canied on all over the United Kingdom. On 
when Mr. Gladstone, rejected in South-West May 10th the second reading of the Government 
Lancashire, was elected for Greenwich, In of Ireland Bill was moved in the House of 
the parliament of 1869 he became Premier for Commons, and a lengthy debate commenced.*** 
the first time, and thence up to the dissolution On May 27th a meeting was called by Mr. 
of 1874 a number of important measures were Gladstone at the Foreign Office, the invitation 
* placed on the statute book. The Irish Church being issued to “all members of the Liberal 
having been disestablished, and while Europe party who are desirous, while retaining full 
was distracted with the Franco-Prussian war, freedom on all the particulars oi the Irish 
the Liberal Government carried the Ele- Government Bill, to vote.in fevour of <the 
mentary Education Act (q.v.), the Irish Land establishment of a legislative body in Dublin 
Act, the Abolishment of Purchase in the for the management of the affairs specifically 
Army (by Royal warrant), the Act for abolish- and exclusively Irish." More than 200 members > 
ing University Tests, and the Ballot Act; attended. On June 8th, about one o'clock in 
< but they were beaten on the Irish Univer- the morning, the vote of the House was taken 
sity Education Bill in 1873, and Mr. Disraeli on the Home Rule Bill, when the Government 
returned to power in 1874. Mr. Gladstone were defeated by a majority of 30—there being 
then decided to resign the leadership of 311 ayes and 341 noes—a result which caused^ 
the Liberal party, but in 1875 aroused much scene of wild excitement. At a Cabinet Council 
public indignation by calling attention to the on the same day the Government resolved to 
alleged horrors being perpetrated in Bulgaria resign, the announcement being mitd&lm Pnr- 
by ffie Turks. In 1879 be made his first visit liament on June 10th, the Sale and Pcp-chasc 
to Midlothian, and on the dissolution of 1880 o(Land (Ireland) Bill being on the same even- 
issued his great Liberal manifesto, which was ing withdrawn. OnjJupe 14th Mr. Gladstone 
followed by the second Midlothian campaign issued his election address, and on June 17th 
and his return for that constituency. For tne left London lor another Midlothian campaign, 
second time Premier, with a Liberal majority his progress to the nortff being yet again 


^ ‘Board of Trad® in 1843; hot at the commence¬ 
ment of 1845 he resigned, owing to hia 
opposition to the extension of the Maynooth 
Grant and the establishment Of non-sectarian 
colleges. In 1846, it having been announced 
that an immediate revision of the Corn Laws 
was pending, Sir Robert Peel resigned, finding 
that certain members of his government would 
not go with him; but Lord John Russell 
declining to Jbm a cabinet, Sir Robert returned 
to office With Mr. Gladstone as Colonial 
Secretary, and member for Oxford University. 
On the death of Sir Robert Peel, in 1850, 
Mr. Gladstone paid hismemorable visit to 
Naples, Which laid the foundation of his 
future friendship with Cavour and Garibaldi. 
During this period he finally severed himself 
from the- Tories, although holding aloof from 
the Liberals for a time; and in 1853 became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Aber¬ 
deen's administration, but fell with the 
.. collapse of that cabinet after the Crimean war. 
Subsequently he was appointed by the Earl 
of Derisy, Lord High Commissioner to the 
Ionian Islands. In i8«c> he accepted the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer in Lord 
Palmerston's Government. His budgets were 
always looked forward to with absorbing 
interest; but no little sensation was caused by 
that of 1861, which announced the total repeal 
of the much debated paper duty. On the 
dissolution of 1865, Mr. Gladstone was rejected 
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parked ‘with ever; sign of enthusiasm. After Irish question, addressed particularly to Non¬ 
ius return to Hawardeu, the right hon. gentle- conformists. In the June number of the Nine- • 
nun proceeded to Manchester, June 25th, teenth Century (q.v.) was publshed sol article 
and to Liverpool^ June 28th, and addressed purporting to deal with the last , two volumes 
large gatherings m those cities. In a supple- of Mr. Lecky’s History of England; and on the 
meat of the London Gazette of June afith 2nd of the month Mr. Gladstone, after receiving 
Parliament was dissolved by proclamation, a deputation of Nottingham Liberals at Hawar- 
Gn July and Mr. Gladstone was elected for den, left for South Wales, his journey through 
both Midlothian and Leith, and chose to sit for the principality having the character of a tri- 
his old constituency. The result of the general umphal progress. Having arrivechat Singleton 
election was to deprive him of power, and as a Abbey, SWansea, the seat of Sir H, Vivian, 
mark of sympathy a Gladstone presentation M.P. Mr. Gladstone, on June 4th, addressed 
Fund was opened in the United States, but a great gathering in the grounds on the subject < 
was not generally taken up. On July 3rd Mr, oi “Nationality and the Church," whilst on the 
Gladstone published a letter he had addressed following Monday (6th) he opened a new free 
to Mr. John Bright in reply to the latter’s great library, and received the freedom nf the borough, 
speech at Birmingham in favour of the Union; The journey from South Wales to London took 
and to this Mr. Bright made a reply on July 6th, place on June 7th, speeches being delivered en 
On July 5th what became known as the Balfoiu' route at Cardiff, Newport, and Gloucester. One 
correspondence was made public, haying refer- result of this tour was to lead to a correspond¬ 
ence to a conversation said to have taken place cnce with Mr. Bright. In the House on the 
at; Eaton Hall between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. night of June 17th Mr. Gladstone was present j 
A. J, Balfour, M.P., as to the designs of the at the final discussion of the amendments to v * 
extreme section of the Irish party. On the Crimes (Ireland) Bill (q.v.), on which occa- 
August 25th the right hon v gentleman left this sion it was reported as having passed through 
country on a visit to Bavaria, and on the committee ; and on the 27th, on the motion that 
Saturday following (August 38th) his publisher the Crimes Bill as amended be considered, he 
issued a new pamphlet, “ The Irish Question,” again spoke. Another semi-private gathering 
which was divided into two paits, “ The History took place on July 2nd, at the house of Sir 
of an Idea ” and “Lessons of the Election. J. W. Pease, M.P., Kensington Palace Gardens, 
Soon after his return to this country it was where Mr. Gladstone addressed the Liberal 
intimated that the Nationalist party in Ireland members for Durham and Northumberland; 
were desirous of marking their appreciation of this brought a reply from Lord Harrington, 
the efforts which bad been put iorth to carry a who was answered in a letter published on 
measure of Home Rule. In consequence, on July 8th. In the House, on July 8th, Mr. Glad- " 
October 4th several deputations were received stone moved the rejection of the motion for the 
at Hawarden Castle. The Lady Mayoress of third reading of tile Crimes Bill, and on the 
Dublin presented an address from hall a million -following day received at Dollis Hill a deputa- 
Irish women, and the freedom certificates of tion from New York, who presented him with 1 
the cities of Cork, Waterford, Limerick and a silver trophy, provided by American sub- 
Clonmel were handed over in handsome caskets, scribers who admired his action in regard to 
I11 reply, Mr. Gladstone delivered a lengthy Ireland. In the debit ,e on the second reading 
speech, dealing in the main with the historical of the Irish Land Bill in the Commons, Mr. 
side of the Irish Question. On Dec. 29th Mr. Gladstone spoke on July 14th, being entertained 
Gladstone celebrated his 77th birthday in a to dinner at the National Liberal Club (q.v.) by 
quiet manner at Hawardeu, having declined all the Scottish Liberals on the 17th. On tne 19th 
invitations to attend public demonstrations. Mr. Bryce, M.P., invited a gathering of Mary- 
The past year (’ 87 ) proved a very busy one ior lebone Liberals to assemble at his residence, 
the veteran statesman, both jn and out of Bryanston Square, when they were addressed 
Parliament. On Feb. 25th lie addiessed a letter by the cx-premier. The next speech in the 
to the editor of the Baptist , expressing his House was on the 21st, on the motion to go 
views on Welsh disestablishment, in 1 espouse pi to committee on the Irish Land Bill: and the 
to an article in that journal. On March 4th next great utterance at the National Liberal 
he delivered a speech m the House of Commons Club, when Mr. Gladstone and the Executive 
on Mr. Whitbiead’s amendment in the procc- Council of the London Liberal and Radical t 
dure debate (see Session ’87), although on the Union were entertained by Mr. R. K. Causton, ■ 
previous evening, whilst driving at a late hem on the 39th. In August the public engagements 
to Dollis Hill, he and Mts. Gladstone became fell off in number. On the 16th Mr. Gladstone 
involved in a dense iog, and had to return to laid the ffcrst cylinder of a new railway bridge 
Carlton House Terrace during the small hours over the Dee (q.v.), at Connah’s Quay, and, 
oi thfe moi ning. The first ol a scries of curious whilst speaking on railway enterprise, ex- 1 
semi-private dinneis was attended by Mr. pressedhimsellTnfavouroftheChanueiTunnel 
Gladstone (March 17th) at the house of Mr. scheme (q.v.). On the 25th he moved in the 1, 
Barren, .M.P., when the Liberal members for House an address to the Crown against the < 
Yorkshire were invited, and a speech on the proclamation of the National League, which 
Irish question and the Round Table Conference was defeated; and was present at a more plea- ’ 
(q.v.) was delivered. The next speech was sant gathering on the 30th, when he gave a 
delivered at the Eighty Club (q.v.) April 19th, jubilee treat at I la warden to all the parishioners 
When there was a large gathering of the leaders oi the same age as the Queen. Mr. Gladstone j 
of th* party. In the Commons, on May 5th, had been invited to attend the Centennial Abril- j 
Mr. Gladstone moved his amendment in favour versary of the C6nstitution of the United States, j 
of a select committee on the “Parnclhsm and but declined, the interesting correspondence f 
Crime” charges of the Times, and on the nth which took place being published in the Time!) 
of the same' month attended a semi-private of Sept. 7th. In the September number of the 
luncheon at the Rev. Dr. Parker's (q.v ), Hamp- Nineteenth Century he published an article on 
Mead, and dtlivtft-ed another speech on the the bye-elections, and on the xatti Sept, Spoke 
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in 104® House bh the M itchelstown debate, which 
was raised oh the motion to go into committee 
oft the Appropriation Bill. On Oct. 4th a depu¬ 
tation from Kidderminster waited upon Mr. 
Gladstone and presented him with a carpet of 
local manufacture which had been specially 
designed for his study; and on the 17th the 
ex-premier, accompanied by Mrs. Gladstone, 
inspected the Manchester Exhibition. The 
great meeting of the National Liberal federa¬ 
tion opened at Nottingham cn Oct. 18th, and 
during the afternoon Mr, Gladstone delivered 
a speech, referring almost entirely to Ireland 
—the MitchclstoWn affray in particular. On his 
way from the north the right hon. gentleman 
spoke briefly at Sheffield and Newar k. On the 
loth Mr., Gladstone addressed the students at 
the Nottingham Congregational Institute for Mis¬ 
sionary and Theological Training, and in the 
evening spoke at a great public meeting at the 
Ilipk, enunciating what has since become known 
as the “ Nottingham Programme.” On the 20th 
he addiessed a large meeting in the Royal Drill 
Mall, Derby. On'the 25th he delivered shott 
speeches at Leeds and Ripon, and proceeded to 
btudley Royal, as tlfc guest of .Lord Ripon. 
On the 28th he returned to Hawarden. As one 
result ofhis political speech at Nottingham, on 
Oct. 18th, Col. Dipping, who took some part in 
the Gweedore eviction proceedings, threatened 
an action for libel; but (Nov. 20th) Mr. Glad¬ 
stone explained, and expressed his regret at 
any pain that he might have caused. On Nov. 
28th the ex-premier addressed a remai table 
letter to Lord Edmond Fitemaurice, in which, 
While thanking him for his recent speech at 
Old Cumnock In Ayrshire, he said, “In my 
view, Ireland is a heading of a bright chapter 
in the history, not only of the Liberals, but 
especially of the Whigs.” On Dec. 26th; Mr. 
Gladstone left Hawarden for a visit to Italy, 
making very brief speeches at Chester and 
Crewe on his way to London. While staying 
with Lord Noitnbournc, lie paid a visit to 
Dover; and, after encountering some rough 
horseplay at the railway station, being sti licit 
on the shoulder bv a snowball, Mr. Gladstone 
proceeded to theTown Hall, whet e he received 
an address from the Kent Libeial Association, 
to which Jie duly replied. "I he following day 
the party left Bettesliangci Park, and, proceed¬ 
ing via Sandwich and Folkestone, went on to 
Paris, and on the 29th to Venice. Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's birthday was celebrated on the 29th in 
many pai ts of the coun try; but, as has. just been 
shown, he was on this occasion absent trom 
Hawarden, for the first time for many years. 
Under date Nov. 14th Mr. Gladstone, in answer 
to a resolution of the Bermondsey Gladstone 
Club, condemnitagthe police aetion’in Tiafalgar 
Square, pointed out in a letter that, until a legal 
decision could be had. it was the duty of every 
citizen to refrain from opposition to th"c 
Executive Government. Mr. Gladstone arrived 
at Florence on Dec. 21st as the guest of, Signor 
Laqaita, a membei of the Senate, before whose 
house a popular demonstration took place on 
Jan, 1st, ’88, in honour of -the visitor, who 
afterwards received and addressed a deputa¬ 
tion m Italian, During this busy public life 
of over fifty years (his political jubilee was 
celebiated m December ’8a), Mr. Gladslone has 
made many valuable contributions to the litera¬ 
ture'of the country. In ’39 Mr. Gladstone 
married Miss Catherine Glynne, daughter of 
Sir Stephen R. Glynne, of Hawarden Castle, 


Flintshire. Coawftt Barnett Smith*® “Life of 
Gladstone,” etc, 

GlaisUer, JsnlH, F.R.S., the well-known 
aeronaut, was b. 1803, and when a youth wa* 
employed in a subordinate capacity at the 
observatory at# Madingley, near Cambridge, 
and haa since acquired considerable fame as 
a meteorologist. In recognition of his experi¬ 
ments above thfclolids ill his balloon voyage® 
he was chosen aF.R.S, (18490. Appointed (1865) 
to succeed Admiral Fiteroy in the control of 
the Meteorolbgical Department of the Board of 
Trade. His name 1&,appended to a work en¬ 
titled “Travels injthe Air: a Popular Account 
of Balloon Voyage'and Adventure, with Recent 
Attempts to accomplish the Navigation of the 
Air” (1870). Mr. Glaisher is president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society and of the Photo- 
gi apluc Society. 

Glasgow Agricultural College. See Agri¬ 

cultural Colleges. 

Glasgow International Exhibition, *88. 

this exhibition will be opened in May, and 
close in the following October. It is intended 
to illustiate industry, science and art. The 
marine section will be of special importance, 
and it is hoped that a great impetus may thereby 
be given to all branches of the Clyde ship¬ 
building industry. The river Kelvin intersects 
the grounds, and will be available for trials in 
connection with this portion. The Fine Art 
section will also be made 4 special feature, and 
will embrace an exhibition illustrating the pro- 

f ress of sculpture during the last fifty years, 
‘here will also be a Women’s Industry section, 
and an Artisan section. The whole exhibition 
covers about ten acres of ground, part of which 
will be laid out ornamentally. 

Glasgow University. See Universities. 
Glee- A vocal musical’composition for solo 
voices (eyre to a part), or, in the case of some of 
Bishop’s glees, for solo voices and chorus. 
Glees are more often for male voices than for 
mixed voices, and moie ofien unaccompanied 
tbnmaccompanied. The best writers are Webbe, 
Cooke.Danby, Horsley, Stevens, Stafford Smith, 
MOrningtoii, Bishop, Spol.'orth, Goss (see ed.’87>, 

“ Globe, The.” Established 1803, and sub¬ 
sequently incoaporated The Traveller. Itwas 
started by the old Whig party, and always was 
recognised as an authority on political matters, 
its contributors including Some who held high 
office in the State. It retained its Whiggism 
until 1866, when a new proprietory, recognis¬ 
ing the changed limes, made it an outspoken 
though independent Conservative organ, re¬ 
ducing its price from fourpence to twopence, 
and eventually to one penny. It is now a 
recognised evening journal of the Constitu¬ 
tional party, and enjoys a very large and in¬ 
fluential circulation. Editor: Captain G. C. 
H. Armstrong. Offices; 307, Strand, W.C. 

Gloucester and Bristol (united 1856), Right 
Rev, C. J ElliCOtt. D.D., Bishop of, wasb. 1819. 
Educated at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, where 
he graduated with distinction (1841); Fellow 
of St John’s (1844). Rector of Pilton (1848); 
resigned his benefice to prosecute his critical 
studies at Cambridge (1854) 5 Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis at King's,Coll., Lend. 
(1858); Dean of Exeter (1861); appointed 
Bishop of Gloucester (1863) by Lord Palmers¬ 
ton. Chairman of the Company of Revisers 
of the New Testament on the death of tbe 
late Bishop of Winchester. Bishop Ellieott 
holds high rank as a comfhentator, and has 
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published commentaries on the Galatians and 
other Pauline Epistles, Hulsean Lecture {i860), 
"Historical Lectures on the Life of our 
Lord"; edited Cassell’s "Popular Comment¬ 
ary on the Bible," and is the author of several 
other works. % 

Goa. A port-town and territory between 
the boundaries of Madras and Bombay, India. 
Once the seat of great trade, ngw decayed and 
ruinous. Belongs to Portugal. See Colonies 
or European Powers. 

Goblet, Head Marie, b. Sept. %6th, 1828, at 
Aire, in the Pas-de-Calaia, M. Goblet is a law¬ 
yer, and has been beitonmer o f the Order of 
Advocates, and Procttreur-Ceneral, or Public 
Prosecutor, at Amiens. He belongs to the 
party of Progressist Republicans. In the latter 
days of-the Empire, he assisted in founding 
the democratic Pragris de la Somme. In 1871 
he was elected to the 1 National Assembly, 
where he sat with the Left, lie voted for 
M. Thiers in the crisis of May 24th, 1873, a »d 
opposed the motion of Nov. 17th of the same 
year, converting the Presidency into a sep- 
tennate. In Feb. 1876, M. Goblet was a 
candidate for the Chamber of Deputies foi a 
division of his native town, but was not 
returned. At the geneial election of Oct. 14th, 
1877, he gained a seat as one of the members 
for Amiens, and in Feb. 1879 he was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry of 
Justice. He was reelected to the Chamber 
(1881-2), and became Minister of the Interior 
in the ministry of M. de Freydnct. On the 
formation of the Brisson cabinet (1885), M. 
Goblet became Minister of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts. He also held the portfolio of 
the Interior in the succeeding ministry of M. 
de Freycinet, On the defeat of the latter, in 
Dec. 1886, he became'President of the Council. 
He is a good speaker and a sound politician. 
He was asked by M. Carnot to ioi m a Ministry 
immediately after the Presidential election, but 
d id V o 1 succeed. 

Gold and Money. See Money Market, 

Gold poast Colony. A Biitish Crown colony 


on the Guinea Coast, West Africa, consisting 
of towns, ibrts, and stations, with the country " 
around, styled the Protectorate; whole area, 
16,620 sft. m.; pop. 530,000. Capital, A«ora; 
other ports, Axim, Dixcove, Seconder Elmina, 
Cape Coast Castle, Annamaboe, Winnebah, 
Addah, and Quitta. In them the few whites 
reside. Chief rivers, the Frah and Volta. 
Forests separate from Ashanti, behind which 
rise Kong Mountains. The sbtfres are flat 
and sandy, without harbours. Inland is much 
grass ana forest land. Products are chiefly 
palm-oil, gold, ivory, copal, monkey skins, 
caoutchouc, camwood, Guinea grains, palm ' 
kernels, etc. Administration in the hands of 
a Governor and Councils. For financial statis¬ 
tics see British Empire, etc. (table). First 
settled 1672. Danish forts purchased 1850, 
Dutch in 1871. Three serious wan with 
Ashantis in 1824-7, 1863, 1873. After their final 
defeat and burning ol Kumassi, the Gold Coast 
and Lagos were erected into a separate Crown J 
colony, distinct from Gambia and Sierra Leone. 
Consult Keith Johnston’s- "Africa,” "Her 
Majesty’s Colonies," etc. For Executive Coun¬ 
cil see Diplomatic. m 
Gold Fields and Production. Gold is found 
in every quarter of the globe : in reefs or veins 
among quartz, from which it is separated by 
quarrying, crushing, washing, and treatment 
with mercury ; in alluvial deposits, from which 
it is extracted by washing, in dust, grains, 
laminse, or nuggets. Alluvial deposits are of 
several kinds-namely, (1) beds of running 
rivers, involving the employment of dredging 
apparatus: (2) superficial or not deep deposits, 
capable of being worked by diggers single- 
handed ; (S) deep alluvial beds, often underlying « 
hmd lock, necessitating thorough raining >, ( 4 ) 
deposits of gravel, schist, and disintegrated 
rock, often on hill-sides, now generally washed 
gradually down by lrfrans of hydraulic engines. 
Mining in quartz entails the employment of 
large capita], machinery, etc. The present 
annual production cf gold Throughout the world 
may be estimated from the following table 


Countries. 

1882 . 

1883 . 

1884 . 

No. of 02. 

Value in £. 


Value in £. 

No. of oz. 

V^Iue in £. 

United States . 

1 , 573.199 

6,770,833 

i,451.251 

6,250,000 

1,480,^28 

6,416,666 

Canada 

52,983 

228,110 

46,135 

198,750 

46,135 

198,750 

Mexico 

45,299 

195,046 

46,232 

199,091 

57,227 

246,487 

U.S. Colombia . 

180,534 

803,335 

186,534 

803,333 

186,534 

803,333 

16,364 

Argentine Republic . 
Bolivia 

3,794 

16,304 

3 , 79 + 

16,364 

3.794 

3,504 

15,078 

3,504 

15,078 

3 ,So* 

15,078 

Chili .... 

7,877 

33,958 

7,877 

33.958 

7,877 

33.958 

Brasil .... 

35,879 

154,520 

8,230 

161,457 

35.473 

8,230 

35,473 

Venezuela . 

125,514 

540,641 

-695,439 

161,457 

695,429 

Peru .... 

5,755 

24,844 

5,755 

24,844 

5,755 

24,844 

Africa, West & South 

90,450 

415,375 

96,450 

415,375 

96,450 

415,375 

Australasia 

1 , 553,543 

6,086,860 

4,972,486 

1 . 410,501 

5.358,613 

1,502,543 

5,812,265 

4 ,S 45 . 48 o 

Russia ... 

1 , 154,603 

1,154,603 

4 , 972,486 

1 . 055,452 

Germany . 

12,088 

53,060 

14.693 

63.275 

17 , 8*3 

76,833 

Austria-Hungary 

50,797 

218,764 

52,662 

226,795 

53,305 

229,522 

Sweden . 

547 

2,354 

I|I 90 

5 ,i *3 

611 

2,630 

Italy . 

3,504 

15,078 

3,504 

15,078 

3,504 

15,078 

Turkey , . 

322 

1,385 

321 

1,384 

323 

1,385 

japan . . • « 

30,007 

131.775 

30,607, 

131,775 

30,607 

* 31.775 

The World • 

4 , 941/798 

£ 20 , 678 , 8 #! 

4 , 705,800 

£ 19 , 402,225 

4 , 731,078 * 

£ 19 , 716,740 


Thi^, table is derived from one in the U.S. Mint Report, 1885. Some items are not included^ 
which wbuld bring up the average annual output of the world to 5,000,000 oz.; value, ^20,000,000. 
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The mint of pure fine gold, at the standard 
*> valuation, should he £4 5s,' per oz. troy. It 
ia therefore usual to value outputs at £4 per oz. 
But raid as found is often more or less impure, 
or of inferior colour, commanding a lower price 
on the field, which feet should be remembered. 
The Fields whence gold is obtained can only be 
briefly dealt with here as follows 1—In north 
Ammoa the Rocky Mountains, from Alaska to 
Mexico, are*auriterous, gold being obtained 
both from quartz and from alluvial deposits. 
In the United States gold is also found ib 
* Tennessee and North Carolina to some extent, 
hut the important fields are in California. 
United States production since 1793 estimated 
at 70,000,000 oz. British Columbia and Van¬ 
couver are the chief Canadian fields, having 
yielded (1858-85), 2,5o*,oao oz.; output in 1885 

S 6oz oz. Gold has been found also in Sas- 
tchewan, Ontario, and New Brunswick, 
bur not yet worked. In (Quebec, on the 
K Chau die re river, a I luvial gold i s worked, having 
* yielded an estimated total of 117,000 oz. up to 
1885, and rich deposits are believed to await 
discovery. In Nova Scotia gold is found in old 
geological formations, yielding in one year 
(1885) si t ooo oz., total (1860-85) 305,980 oz. 
Canada exported 65,500 oz. in 1886. Mexico has 
produced tr8zi-8o, 342,050 oz. From countnes 
of Central and fJbuth Amerioa recent reliable 
statistics are not available. Nicaragua pro¬ 
duced about 9,000 oz. in 1884. Venezuela and 
Guayana, the “ El Dorado ’’ of Raleigh, are 
very rich, but fields undeveloped. In the 
* lattei, workings in Cayenne only produce 
probably 10,000 02. annually. United States of 
Colombia, Chili, Peru, the Aiwentine, and 
t Bolivia are all gold-producing. In Brazil gold 
is found in clay slate. In Australia an immense 
auriferous region extends over the eastern half 
of the continent; and inj886 gold fields were 
opened in the KinibcrleyrDisti ict of Western 
Australia, and in South Australia. Both reef 
and alluvial mines arc worked : in New Zea¬ 
land, whose mountain ranges are auriferous, 
principally the former. The output of Australia 
and New Zealand since 1851 may be computed 
at 80,000,000 oz. Figures for 18S4-5 were—New 
South Wales, 400,310 oz.; Victoria, 778,618 oz, ; 
Queensland, 310,941 02.; South Australia, 
4,69a oz. ;'New Zealand, 246,393 oz.; Tasmania, 
42,340 oz. In Russia, gold is mostly obtained 
from quartz, though some from alluvium. 

» Eastern slopes of Dial Mountains, and north- 
r ern spurs of Altai Mountains are fields of 
* production. The Caucasus, ancient “ Land of 
the Golden Fleece,” is now quite abandoned 
as a gold field. Alluvial gold is obtained in 
Japan from Government mines and from pri¬ 
vate ones. In India gold occurs both in quartz 
and alluvium. Principal gold field now is in 
the Wynaad, but output not large. Much isalso 
, obtained in Tonquin and Further India. Borneo 
•V yields gold. Mines were worked in ancient 
times in Midiaa, on the Gulf of Akabah, also in 
Nubia and Abyssinia. Western Africa has always 
been a source of. supply—at one time a chief 
source. Bold Coast Colony and Ashanti are 
1 rich in the metal, but, owing to climate, 

1 working is left to inadequate washings of 
natives. Probably quartz-reefs exist in the 
interior mountains. Guinea ic calculated to 
have sent at least 10,000,000 oz. to Europe since 
1600; and z, 300,000 oz. to England since 1800. 
Present annual production abuut 20,000 oz. In 
{South-Eastern Africa the Portuguese formerly 


obtained much gold from natives at Sofala, and 
themselves worked mines in Manica, south 
of Zambesi, said to have yielded 200,000 esc. 
annually, but long ago abandoned. More 
ancient workings in these regions are believed 
to be due to Arabs, perhaps to Phoenicians. 
Gold fields lately opened in the Transvaal, and 
within the Natal borders, promise very well. 
Output in 18794)78,290 oz.~~an amount greatly 
increasing. North of Zambesi gold exists in 
Urua, and the copper of Katanga is auriferous. 
In Europe tfos Dafi :Rhine and' Rhone are 
slightly auriferous,,, Gold,, associated with 
other minerals, isf Obtained ip die Austrian 
Alps and Tyrol, ih Transylvania, and in the 
Italian Alps. In Cheat Britain', this Romans 
worked gold" in Carmarthenshire; 5,300 oz, 
were produced near Dolgelly in 1863, and 
720 oz. in 1875-8. lit 1887 gold-mining on 
an extensive scale was commenced in the 
Uawddaoh Valley, near Dolgelly, North Wales. 
It is said the lodes are very neh, and that the 
rock will yield from 2 to 6 oz. of gold per ton. 
Other places in Wales are also said to be auri¬ 
ferous. In Cornwall pieces have been found, 
and some has been got in Wicklow, Ireland. 
At Helmsdale, in Sutherland, gold was worked 
in the granite a few years ago, but output Was 
not equal to cost of production. It may be 
remarked, in conclusion, that the cost of labour 
spent in gold getting pfobably far exceeds the 
value oftne bulk of metal raised. 

Golf. Notwithstanding that this ancient 
Scottish game of club and ball was at various 
periods in the early days of its history pro¬ 
hibited by law, it still flourishes in the north, 
and only last year (’87) a new ground was laid 
out for the game on the Sandhills, near Dover. 
The amateur champion is Mr. HoraoeHutchinson, 
of the Westward Uo and Royal and Ancient 
Clubs; apdMr. Foggo, of InnerJeven, is amateur 
champion of Scotland. 

Gondar. Capital of Abyssinia (q.p.). 

Goodall, Frederick, R .A., b. 18a*. Exhibited 
his first picture in the Royal Academy at the 
early age of seventeen. Subsequent visits to 
Normandy, Brittany, and Ireland supplied him 
with material for a long series of popular 
pictures, which secured him the encourage¬ 
ment ol distinguished art patrons, of the day. 
One of his early pictures, *• The Return from 
Christening,” gained a prize of ^50 from the 
British Institution. His subsequent produc¬ 
tion®, which were largely drawn from old 
English life, increased his fame. His later 
pictures, dealing with Eastern subjects, are 
the outcome of a visit to Egypt in 1858-59. 
Elected R.A. 1863. Exhibited last year at 
Messrs. Tooth’s gallery a new work in his best 
style, “ For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Tne title of his Academy-picture last year was 
“ Misery and Mercy.” 

Goodman, Walter, portrait painter, b. 1838, 
travelled extensively in Europe and the West 
Indies ; and, as a result of five years* residence 
in Cuba, published “ The Pearl of the Antilles; 
or, an Artist in Cuba." He subsequently de¬ 
voted his attention to portrait painting, first 
exhibiting at the Royal Academy in 187a. Mr.' 
Goodman, who has painted portraits of the 
late Duke of Albany and many distinguished 
men, eqjoys the reputation of being the first 
European artist to receive a commission from 
a Chinese, in the person of Hi® Excellency 
Liu H si-hung, Chinese Minister at Berlin, 

Good Templars, The Independent Order 
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Of, is a temperance fraternity which originated 
m New York in 1851. In 1B68 it was extended 
to England by Joseph Halms, who, by 1870, 
had instituted the Grand Lodge of England, 
from which the Order has spread round the 
, world. It administers a pledge of lifelong 
abstinence from intoxicating beverages, and 
advocates the legal suppression of their com¬ 
mon sale. It seeks to protect the abstinent 
and reclaim the inebriate. It admits both 
■exes to equal privileges and office. Only 
a small Ike of sixpence or one*'shill mg per 
quarter 5 a exacted* as it is non-beneficiary in 
oasis; but an auxiliary provident fund is 
allowable. It enrols by a Brief service, of a 
somewhat religious character, including scrip¬ 
ture reading, counsel, singing, and prayer; 
and all mcetu r.s are opened and closed with 
prayer atid praise. It consists of (1) local 
"subordinate” lodges, meeting weekly; (2) 
county “district’’ lodges, meeting quarterly; 
<3) national “grand ” lodges, meeting annually; 
and an international “ Right Worthy Grand 
Lodge.” In 1876, when the Right Worthy Grand 
Lodge met in Kentucky, a disruption occurred 
on “the Negro question”; and there have 
since been two Orders—one mainly American, 
and the other mainly British. In 1886 the 
American leaders invited the British to a Re- 
iltmion Conference, which was accordingly held 
at Boston, Massachusetts, Sept. 1886. A basis 
for reunion, declaring illegal any exclusion on 
account of colour or race, was unanimously 
■drafted and sent to alt jurisdictions, and was 
indorsed by each. As then agreed, both inter¬ 
national courts “met separately at Saratoga, 
New York, May ' 87 , completed unfinished busi¬ 
ness, ratified the basis of reunion, and then 
amalgamated. The officers installed at Saratoga 
reside in the United States, Canada, England, 
Scotland, Norway, India, and Cape Colony. 
The Hon. John B. Finch, of Illinois, was elected 
chief; hut by his subsequent sudden death the 
post devolves upon Mr, Ed. W. Turnbull, of 
Glasgow, the second post being taken by Dr. 
Qronhyatekha, of Canada, a Mohawk Indian, 
who edits the Right Worthy Grand Lodge 
monthly organ. The Order publishes about 
forty newspapers and magazines in various 
languages. 1 he Right Worthy Grand Lodge has 
met in the United States, Canada, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Sweden, and 
next meets at Chioago, U.S.A., in Hay ' 89 . The 
United Right Worthy Grand Lodge has a mem¬ 
bership of otter Coo,000, in about 13,000 branchcs 
governed by 100 different Grand Lodges. Them 
gri in the united Kingdom over 200,000 adult 
and junior members, of whom 65,000 adults and 
45,000 juniors are under the Gi and Lodge of Eng¬ 
land, whose permanent offices are in Edmund 
Street, Birmingham. ‘ This Grand Lodge has 
over 1,600 lodges, of which 50 are in the army 
and navy. The Grand Lodge meeting in Me¬ 
morial I fall, London, Easter ’87, was attended 
by r,3«8 representatives and officers; and 200 
temperance sermons were preached on that 
Easter Stmday in Manchester and the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Although ordinary lodge meetings 
are confined to members, yet thousands «f 
public meetings aie held annually; while the 
rules, etc., of the Order are quite public. Most 
lodges publish programmes, showing that *y 
addresses, debates, essays, music, recitals, ana 
parties the merobeis mutually improve and 
entertain'each other-+their greatest festival 
Leung; an Intel mitrent Crystal Palace fete, when 


some 40,000 or 50,000 persons attend. Inhere 
is also attached a Juvenile Order, enjoining ab¬ 
stinence from strong drink, tobacco, gambling, 
and profanity, and which has 70,000 British 
members, in 1,000 branches. The members have 
founded a Temperance Orphanage at Sunbury, at 
a cost of about £10,000. The Grand Lodge of 
Scotland has 630 adult and 260 junior branches; 
its office is 72, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow, 
and Its monthly organ is The Good Templar. 
Ireland and Wales have about 500 adult and 
junior branches, and publish English artd 
Welsh organs. The organ in England is The 
Good Templar’s tVatchword, id. weekly; and 
several local monthlies are issued, besides much 
literary matter from the Grand Lodge printing- 
presses. 

Goodwood. Race Mieeting. See Horse 
Racing. 

“Good Words” ( 6 d. monthly, illustrated). 
Founded January ’ 6 o. Provides good healthy 
liteiature—including stories, biographies, tra¬ 
vel, science, practical and religious papers — 
by the best writers of the day. fbe aim of its 
first editor, Dr. Roman Hocleod, was to provide 
a periodical that should “embrace as great a 
variety of articles as those which give deserved 
popularity to publications professedly secular, 
but having its spirit ana ,nim distinctively 
Christian. It is conducted on exactly the 
same lines by the present editor (Dr. Donald 
Macleod), and G. IV. numbers among its con¬ 
tributors almost all the leading wi iters and 
artists of the period. Many good books have 
been collected and reprinted from G. W. * 

Gorsedd See Eisi'eoiuod. 

Goschen, Rt. Hon. George Joachim, M.P., 
P.C., wasb. in London 1831. Educated at Ktigby,' 
under Dr. Tait, and at Ouel Coll., Oxford; but 
left without taking a degree, in consequence of 
his being unable to. conform to the religious 
test then in force. Tie was returned without 
opposition as a Liberal for the City of London 
at a bye-election in 1863, and at the general 
election in 1865 was re-elected at the head pf 
the poll. In the same year he* was appointed 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and 
(i 860 ) Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
His tenure of that office, however, was only of 
buef duration, as Lord Russell’s ministry 
retired 111 June of the same year. On Mr. 
•Gladstone's accession to power, in 1868, Mr. 
Goschen became President of the Poor Law 
Board, and subsequently succeeded Mr. 
Childers as First Lord of the Admiralty. He 
was again returned for London in 1874, but 
only as the minority member, and in 1880 did 
not seek the suffrages of his old constituents, 
but accepted an invitation to stand for Rigon, 
which he represented until the general election 
of 1885, when he was returned for one of the 
divisions of Edinburgh. On the elevation.;bf 
Sii Henry Brand to the peerage, Mr. Gosclien 
was offered the speakership of the Housa of 
Commons, but declined the honour on account of 
his defective eyesight. Mr. Goschen on several 
occasions has been unable from conscientious 
motives to move with his party, and broke 
from them op the question of the extension pf 
the county franchise, He was dispatched by 
Lord Beaconsfield op a special mission to 
Egypt with reference to the financial diffi¬ 
culties of that country. He is the author 
of several financial and political pamphlets, 
and of the well-known work bn “ The Theory 
of Foreign Exchanges.” When Mr, Gladstone 
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launched his Home Rule hill, in i886 ; Mr. 
Goschen was amour the first to enrol himself 
m the opposition, and added much to his re¬ 
putation as an argumentative orator by the 
successive onslaughts he made upon the 
measure and its supporters. He delivered in 
Edinburgh and, elsewhere by far the most 
eloquent and vehement philippics against the 
Home Rule proposals of the Government, and j 
was speed!i^recognised as, next to Lord Har¬ 
rington, the most authoritative and influential 
Of the Liberal Unionists, His eloquence, how¬ 
ever, failed to secure him his seat in Edinburgh 
at the July election, when he was beaten by 
a large majority by Dr, 'Wallace, Since that 
defeat Mr. Goschen has been constantly before 
the public in connection with the auti-Home- 
Rule movement. On«the resignation of Lord 

R. Churchill in December r886, and when Lord 
Salisbury had failed to induce Lord Haftington 
to Join his Government, Mr. Goschen was pre¬ 
vailed upon to accept the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer, though he declined the leadership of 
the House. He accepted the post with the full 
sanction of Lord Hartington. Mr. Goschen 
holds his position in the Government as a 
Liberal Unionist, and not as a Conservative. 
Mr. Goschen, who was a candidate for the 
Exchange Division of Liverpool, was defeated 
bf Mr. Neville, Zrladstpnian Liberal, by seven 
votes (Jan. 26th, 1887), A vacancy having been 
caused by the retirement of Lord Algernon 
Percy iroin the St. George's Hanover Square 
Division. Jan. 31st, Mr. Goschen was elected to 
tlie seat Feb. 9th, 1S87. In company with Lord 
Hartington Mr, Goschen visited Dublin in 
November last; and at a great meeting of Con¬ 
servatives and Liberal Unionists, and also at a 
banquet subsequently held, delivered speeches 
in denunciation of Mr. Gladstone’s policy. 

Gosee, Edmund william, Clark Lecturer in 
English Literature at Trinity Coll, Camb., and 
the author of several well-known poemB and 
literary criticisms, b. in London 1849. Educated 
privately. His work “ From Shakespeare to 
Pope,” published in '8s, was subjected to a 
m: a thing criticism by Mr. Churton Collins in 
the Quarterly Review (No. 326): see Litera¬ 
ture ’86 in 87 edition. “The Masque of 
Painters,” which was performed with great 
success by members or the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours in May '86, wai 
wiittcn by Mr. G. 

Gothenburg Licensing System, is one 

under which the public-house licenses are 
granted to a Company, which places managers 
at' fixed salaries in the houses, and alter 
paying the expenses of management, with 6 
per cent, annual interest on the shareholders' 
capital, makes over the profits to the town 
treasury, to be used as the statutes may dnect. 
The House of Lords in 1879 expressed itself 
in favour of the Gothenburg licensing system, 
wjiich had also a supporter in the Kt. H011. 
Joseph Chamberlain. The system is objected 
to by the English temperance paity because 
of its necessarily making a town profit by the 
restiltsof drink selling. See ed. ’87, and oonsult 
“Gothenburg System,” and “ Appendix,” Dr. 

S, Wiese lgren, Gothenburg. 

Goto, Rev. John, D.D., Oxford, b. 1846, 
deacon (1867), priest (1866), by Bishop of Nor¬ 
wich, rural dean and vicar of Leeds (1874), 
Dekfi of Worcester (Jan. 1886). 

tWlOd, Charles, b. x8xy. He was destined 
to music from his boyhood., When eighteen, he 


entered the Conservatoire at Paris, and won the 
great “Rome” prise in 1830,entitling him to 
residence in Italy, where,he worked hard at the 
finest early Italian church music. The consum¬ 
mate mastery of strict, ecclesias-'-'-*; 'Writing, 
which he thus gained, forms die basis of all his , 
work, sacred and secular. After Writing some 
operas, on his return to Franog Gounod became 
t}ie conductor jsf the Parte division of the 
Orpheonis/3, His successful opera of Faust 
(1839) placed Gounod at the held, Of operatic 
composers. > Other operas followed, among 
which we may mention' the charming “ >Mi- 
reille ” (1864), “ Romeo et Juliette,'? “ Cinq 
Mars " (1877), and <! ‘Po1yeucte , ’fr878)* Besides 
his male-voice masses, Gounod has written a 
splendid “ Messe Solennelle a fine motet, 
commemorating the grief of France in 1870, 
sailed “Gallia," and other choral works 
universally popular* Kis songs, especially 
“ Nazareth,There is agreed hi 11 faraway, 
and “ Serenade ” (Victor Hugo), are well 
known. In 1882 Gounod struck fresh ground 
with his grand oratorio of the “ Redemption,” 
written for the Birmingham Festival, followed 
in 1885 by “Mors et Vita.” ' Her Majesty, 
m 1886, honoured M. GoUnod by attending a 
special performance of “Mors et Vita*at the 
Albert Hall. 

Grace, W. G., the renowned cricketer; 
was b. at Downend, Bristol, 1848; made his 
first appearance in important match in West 
Gloucestershire v. Bedrainster, at Mangotsfield, 

i uly 9th, 1857, and from that period his exploits 
oth as a batsman, fielder, and bowler, became 
so celebrated, that the title of “ champion ” was 
spontaneously conferred upon him. No amateur 
or professional has ever reached the batting 
averages credited to Mr. Grace, who comes of 
a cricketing family; and on July asnd, 1879, at 
Lord's, the enthusiasm of his admirers took the 
form of a presentation*of the value of j£ 1,400. 
Some years ago he partially retired from 
cricketing pursuits and, devoted himself more 
closely to his profession as a medical man, but 
his subsequent averages clearly show that ne is 
still amongst the greates. of living cricketers. 

Graham, Major-General Sir Gerald, R.E., 
V.C., K.C.B., i>. 1830. Served in the Crimean 
campaign, was twice wounded at the siege of 
Sebastopol, and displayed signal gallantry in 
the assault on the Redan. Severely wounded 
in the Chinese war, in the attack on the Taku 
forts. Commanded the second brigade of the 
first division of the expeditionary force in 
Egypt in 1882, in the actions of Mahuta, 
Kassassin and Tel-el-Kebir. Had command 
of Jhe expedition to Suakim in the early part 
of 1884, with the object of relieving Tokar and 
other places besieged by Osman Digna. and won 
two hard-fought battles at El Teb ana Tamasi. 
General Graham received the thanks of both 
Houses ot Parliament, and was invested 
G.C.M.G. by Her Majesty. 

Gramophone. A newly invented apparatus 
for recording and reproducing spoken sounds. It 
is a development of the older phonograph, 
and the invention of Mr. Emile Berliner of 
Washington, The gramophone consists essen¬ 
tially of a circular plate-glass disc, which forms 
what is called the recording surface. Upon 
tips is spread a layer of plastic material, such 
as lamp-black, and over this surface a stylus is 
made to travel under the influence of pound 
waves, the disc at the same time being ro¬ 
tated. In accordance with Sthe quality of tlw 
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sound waves there is preserved, on the lamp¬ 
black surface, a phonautographic record, which 
is -then fixed, and a copy taken in metal Ur 
other suitable material by means of engraving, 
or, amengf various methods, that of photo¬ 
engraving, as adopted by Mr. Berliner. It will 
thus be seen that any number'of copies of the 
record may be made, and in substances pot 
liable to be iniurdd by subsequent use. If the 
,§ouad record be now rotated at a uniform 
speed, and d stylus placed in the groove, its 
end will follow the grooved wayy ‘hie which 
■was traced on the blackened surface, and a 
reproduction of the original sound results. 
It is claimed as a 4 eaturc of Mr. B.’s invention 
that there is, in the first instance, a,minimum 
amount of friction between the diaphragm itself 
and the travelling stylus, and that this gives a 
more exact repioduction of sound from the 
phonautographlc record. 4 Doubtless it will be 
a long time before really satisfactory results 
accrue from this and similar inventions. Still 
Mr. B. asserts that a distinct advance has been 
made in an important direction. 

„ Grand Committees. “ Since 1832," says Sir 
3 C. E. May in his “ Parliamentary Practice ” 
<p. 443, ed. 9, 1883), v tlie annual appointment of 
the ancient Grand Committees for Religion, 
for Grievances, for Courts of Justice, and for 
. Trade, has been discontinued. They had long 
since fallen into disuse, and served only to 
mark the ample jurisdiction of the Commons in 
Parliament. When‘they were accustomed to 
sit they were, in fact, constituted like com¬ 
mittees of the whole House, but sat at times 
when the House itself was not sitting.” In 
1882 the pressure of public business induced 
the House of Commons to revive the Grand 
Committees in a new shape. By Standing 
Orders of December rst, 1882, two standing 
committees were appointed to consider—the 
one all bills relating tq l g,w and courts of justice; 
the other, all bills relating to trade, shipping, or 
manufactures; the procedure to be that of select 
committees—the public, however not being 
excluded ; the committees not to sit whilst the 
blouse was sitting unless by order of the House ; 
twenty members to form a quorum ; the num¬ 
ber of each committee to be not less than sixty 
or more than eighty members, to be nominated 
by a committee of selection, regard being had 
to the classes of bills committed, the compo¬ 
sition of the House, and the qualifications of 
the members selected; the chairman's panel, of 
UP*less than four nor more than six members, 
to be nominated by the same committee of 
selection, and to appoint from among themselves 
’the chairman, three being a quorum for that 
purpose. A bill which had been committed to 
one of these standing committees was when 
reported to the House to have been proceeded 
with as if it had been reported from a com¬ 
mittee of the whole House. The above standing 
orders were to remain in force^intil the end of 
the session 1883; and under them the com- 
, suttees began to sit in April 1883. The Com¬ 
mittee on i rade, etc., passed the Bankruptcy 
Bill and the Patents Bill, both of which sub¬ 
sequently became law; but the proceedings of 
the Committee on Law and Justice did not 
prove quite so expeditious as had been hoped. 
The standing orders were prolonged in dura¬ 
tion until the end of the session of 1884, wnfen 
they lapsed, and only the Committee on Law 
ana Justice met in that year. At the com¬ 
mencement of thw session of 1887 the Govern¬ 


ment proposed to revise the resolutions ofiiSSa 
relative to these two grand committees, and to <- 
add a third for the consideration of hills re¬ 
lating to agriculture. See Parliamentary 
Session and Parliamentary Procedure, 

Grand Jury, Ireland. See Juries. 

Grand National Hunt Committee. See 
Horse Racing. > • 

Grand National Steeplechase. See Horse 
Racing. ■ <, 

Grand Prix de Paris. See HprseRacino. 

Granville, George Leveaon-Gower, K.G., 
P.C., and Earl (creat. 1833); b. 1815- Educated - 
at Eton and Oxford (graduating *834). Entered 
the public service as attache to the British ' 
Embassy at Paris, of which his father, 1st Earl 
Granville, was the head. Elected to parliament 
for Morpeth (1836), an^J afterwards for Lich¬ 
field. Appointed (1840) Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, He attached himself 
from the beginning with great -zeal to the 
Liberal party. In 1846 he succeeded to the " 
peei age. He was appointed vice-president of" 1 .-, 
the Board of Trade in 1848, and he succeeded 
Lord Palmerston as Secretary of Sta$e for 
Foreign Affairs (1851), but retired with the 
Russell Ministry in 1852. During this last year 
he took an active part in connection with the 
Hyde Park Exhibition as vice-president of the 
Royal Commission, which '’ed to his being 
nominated chairman of the F.xhibition of 186::. 

He held successively the offices of Master of 
the Buckhounds, Paymaster-General of the 
Forces, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Treasurer of the Navy, and President of the . 
Council, and became ministerial leader fflf the 
House of Lords in 1855. In 1856 he was des¬ 
patched to St. Petersburg to ’ represent the 
British Crown at the coronation of the Czar ' v 
Alexander. When Lord Palmerston formed 
a ministry, in 1859, Lord G. was appointed 
President of the Cof’ncil, and in 1865 he was 
nominated Lord Watden of the Cinque Ports. 

In 1868 he became Secretary for the Colonies in 
Mr. Gladstone’s first administration, and finally 
succeeded Lord Clarendon as Secretary for 
Foreign Aftairs, holding this office until the 
retirement of the Liberal ministry, in 2874. 
Upon the fall of Lord Beaconsfield's Govern¬ 
ment, in 1880, and Mr. Gladstone’s accession 
again to office, Lord G. resumed office a second 
time as Secretary for Foreign Affairs, retaining 
this post,until Lord Salisbury came into power, 
1885. In'the last Gladstone administration he , 
held office as Secretary of State for the Colonies , 
(Feb. 1886). Lord G., who has recently stated 
that he was converted to Home Rule by Lord 
Spencer, ha's been one of Mr. Gladstone's most 
powerful supporters since the split in the 
Liberal party on the Irish question. His lord¬ 
ship is Chancellor of the University of London. 

“ Graphic, The,” founded 1869, hy Mr. W. L- , 

Thomas, its present manager, is an illustrated 
weekly of high-class character, and treats 01 • 

current events. Its Christmas and Summer 
numbers are especially excellent, and have a 
very wide circulation. Office, 190, Strand; 

Gray’s Inn. See Inns of Court. 

Great Britain. See Unites Kingdom. 

Great Gutter Theory. A derogative phrase 
applied by the Duke of Argyll to the’ View 
generally accepted by geologists; that the sur¬ 
face features of a country are due mainly to “the 
effects of denuding and sculpturing agents 
which have carved out diversities from malarial 
at one period existing in tableland form. 
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Great Ofietn of itate aw :—(i) The Lord 
It, Sigh Steward, (a) The lord High Chancellor, (3) 
,f The Lord High Treasurer, (4) Tie lord President 
efthe Council, (5) lord Privy Seal, (6}Lord Greet 
Chamber lain, (7) Lord ®i|n Constable, (8) Leri 
Marshal, and (9) the Lord High Admiral. They 
are always of the Pxjvy Council,, and the first 
five take precedence of all dukes who are net of 
the Wood royal* white the others have place of 
all peers oh their ovirn degree. Nos. 1 and 7 
when existing, apd Nos. 6 and 8, have no share 
in the government of the country, and the 
duties 01 jios. 3 and 9 have lopg been performed 
by commission. See Ca*ANeELi.oR, Treasury 
Admiralty, Navy, and other headings. 

Great Metropolitan Stakes. See Horse 
Racing. 

Great Tithes. Sc^Titiies. 

Greece. A kingdom under George I., of 
Glftcksburg. Area about 25,111 sq. m.; pop. 
2,000,000. By the constitution of 1864, legisla¬ 
tive power is vested in a single chamber 
4 (Boule), elected by ballot and manhood suffrage 
for four years. 'Boule, which numbers 245 
members, meets annually for not less than 
three nor more than six months' sitting; not 
valid unless at least half the members are 
present, and no law can pass without absolute 
majority of members. Executive vested in kmg 
ana responsible* ministers. Greek orthodox 
Church state religion; other sects tolerated: 
complete liberty ql worship. Estimated revenue 
<*888j, ^3,856,72*5 ; expenditure, /31729,076-; 
debt, ,£25,000,000. (For history ’72-86 see ed. 
*87, and foi army and navy see Armies, 
Foi&ign, and Navies, Foreign.) Greece was 
less disturbed than usual durihg ’ 87 ; and, 

. indeed, since she was lorced to adopt a pacific 
policy by the pressure of the Powers eighteen 
months ago, she has been singularly quiet. 
In January there was a general election, which 

S ive the Government a nyijority of over 100 (see 
reek Political Parties). In the autumn 
(Sept.) some excitement was caused by the 
capture of lour Englishmen by brigands; and 
in October earthquakes took place, followed by 
the subsidence ot the sea at Barcelona ; while, 
later, in November, shocks were felt at Corinth 
and other places. At the close of the year 
Greece was visited by seveie snowstorms and 
hurricanes, which 'occasioned considerable 
damage to property and shipping. For Minis¬ 
try, etc., see Diplomatic. * 

Greek Era, The. Computed from the Olym- 
\ piads, each of which measured four years in 
duration, and originated 776 ».c. Thus an 
' event was said to have occurred in the first, 
second, third, or fourth year of such and such 
an Olympiad. 

Greek Orthodox Church, or Orthodox 
Eastern Church. Name oi that community of 
Christians who profess the same faith, partake 
of the same sacraments and sacrifice, and 
recognise as Head of their Church Jesus Christ, 
and are governed by patriarchs, synods, metro¬ 
politans, archbishops, and bishops. The first 
of the patriarchs—the Patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople, who is also entitled oecumenical 
patriarch—has under his jurisdiction Herze¬ 
govina, Bosnia, Albania, Epiros, Macedonia, 
Thrace, Asia Minor, and the Greek islands 
under Turkey. Egypt is under the jurisdiction 
ofthe Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria, Syria 
under that of the Patriarch of Antiochia, and 
Palestine under that of the Patriarch of Jeru¬ 
salem. Russia is governed by a Holy Synod, 


composed of bishops and priests, and residing 
in St. Petersburg!). Greece is governed by a 
Synod composed of four bishops andtlie metro- 
politan of Athens , as permanent president. 
Cyprus is governed try an archbishop and three 
metropolitans .under him. The churches of 
Roumania andr Servia are also independent 
churches, and are governed by metropolitans. , 
The supreme authority in the Church are the 
(Ecumenical CAmeils. The rule of faith is the 
whole Word of God, written and unwritten, 
and this as yuight and explained by the Church. 
The centre of the-worship is the mass, which 
is the mystical isacrifice of the body and blood 
of Christ, instituted by Himself at the Last 
Supper. Scripture ana tradition are appealed 
to in support of this sacrament, as also of the 
sacraments of baptism, chrisma (confirmation), 
matrimony, ordination, repentance, and the 
anointing of the sick. The mediation of the 
Virgin, of the angels and of the saints is in¬ 
voked, but fhe worship of them is repudiated 
by fhe Church. There .is a difference between 
doctrine and discipline—the former, belonging 
to the deposit of faith taught by Christ ana the 
Apostles, and formulated by the (Ecumenical 
Councils, is invariable ; the lattet, founded on 
the canons of the (Ecumenical and Topical 
Councils, is the Church’s external policy as to 
government, and may vary according to times 
and circumstances. The members of the Ortho- ‘ 
dox Greek Church amount to about 80,000,000. 

Greek Political Parties. Formerly the As¬ 
sembly contained 245 members; but by a mca-, 
sure introduced by M. Tricoupis, the present 
premier, in the early part of '86, this number 
was reduced to its present figure (150). The 
system of election is by scrutin de lists (q.v,), as 
in France. The existing Legislative Assembly 
has sat since February ’87, a general election, 
which resulted in an overwhelming majority for 
the Government, having been held in the pre- v 
ceding month. Since the death of M. Coumoup- 
douros, the party leaders in Greece have be Oh 
Iff. Tricoupis and M. Deliyannis, who have alter¬ 
nated as Presidents ofthe Council of Ministers, 
as did MM. Coumoundouros and Tricoupis dur¬ 
ing the lifetime of the former. The present 
Tricoupis ministry succeeded in May *86 to the 
troublesome legacy leit by M. Deliyannis, who, 
after squandering 106,000,000 drachmas, or 
nearly £4,000,ooosterling, in a costly and useless 
mobilisation, consequent on the proclamation 
of the union between Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia, reduced the country to the verge,p( 
bankruptcy. M.*Deliyannis continued, How¬ 
ever, to lead the opposition, and at the ’87 
election offered violent opposition to M. Tri- 
coupis at the polls. The latter courageously 
appealed to the country, on perhaps the least 1 - 
attractive programme ever submitted to a 
Greek electorate. He demanded a consider¬ 
able. increase of taxation for the honest pay¬ 
ment of the public debt, and the abolition of the 
privilege hitherto accorded to Greek deputies 
to demand armed assistance for themroteetioo 
of their supporters at the polls. He also caused 
it to be known that the Government would not, 
as its predecessor had done, seek to obtain supr . 
port by making concessions to local interests, 
or by remitting taxes for similar reasons The 
result showed the courage of the Greeks to 
fate a crisis when the issue is put aauarcly 
before them. All the ministers were re-elected, 
and the Government obtained a majority of a 
full two-thirds. During th^ existence of the 
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present Assembly many measures of financial 
and administrative reform have been success¬ 
fully carried, and the country shows marked 
signs of increasing prosperity. The great 
curse of Greece, a want of administrative sta¬ 
bility, seems in a fair wayof a permanent cure, 
'While the morale of the Greek would, of Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, which had fallen so low that 
jobbery and corruption were openly practised, 

, many of the deputies being dependent upon 
the 1,800 drachmas allowed for each session, 
has already greatly improved, e This latter 
result is, no doubt, in great measure due to the 
substitution of the scrutitt Heliste for individual 
nomination, which, by sundering the personal 
connection between voters and deputies, has 
rendered the latter less subject to the importu¬ 
nities of their constituents, who for generations 
have been taught to respect thecieed that to 
the victors in the elections belong the spoils of 
office. 

Greenbacks- The name given in the United 
Slates to the small paper currency, printed in 
green ink, and first issued in 1862. Some of 
this paper currency was as low in value as 
and the term “Greenbacks” was used 
as a term of contempt. 

Green Books. See Blue Books. 

’ Greenland- An island on N.E. of America, 
extending into Polnr regions. Interior is all 
Ice, but part of south and west coast are habit¬ 
able, with verdant pasturage, some shrubbery, 
and mossy valleys. *These constitute a Danish 
dependency, with a stated aiea of 46,740 sq. m., 
and pop. 9,780, mostly Eskimo, with a few 
‘ Danes, Icelanders, and Moravian missionaries; 
Godthaab is capital of the southern inspectorate. 
Lievely, on Disco Island, that of the western. 
Anthracite is mined at Disco, and cryolite at 
Kvigtok. With these resources, produce of 
fisheries, their cattle and sheep, etc., the people 
exist comfortably and the colony pays its way. 

Gregory, Edward John, A.R. A., b. at South¬ 
ampton ill 1850. He exhibited his first picture 
in water-colours at the Dudley Gallery, and for 
some years Was a membei of the artists’ staff 
of the Graphic. Elected a member of the 
Institute of Paintei s Ln Water Colonis (1873). 
His first considerable success dates from 1876, 
when he painted a powerful picture of morning 
light streaming in upon the host and hostess 
of an otherwise deserted ball-room. He exhibits 
at the Royal Academy and at the Grosvenor, 
and has painted some good portraits. Elected 
A R.A. (i8$7). 

■ Gregory, Rev. Robert. Canon and Treasurer 
of Bt. Paul's, b at Nottingham, 1810- Graduated 
at Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford. His ecclesias¬ 
tical career dates from '43, when he was or¬ 
dained curate ot Bilsey, Gloucestershire He 
subsequently held the curacies of Panton and 
Wragby, Lincolnshire, and the parish church 
of Lambeth, Since he became Canon of St. 
Paid's, ’68, he has been an active promoter of 
various religious and educational movements. 
•He is treasurer oi the National Society for the 
Education,of the Children of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Established Church. He 
! served on the Ritual Commission, the City Paro¬ 
chial Charities Commission, and the Education 
Commission of '86, and was a member of the 
London School Board from ’ 78 - 76 . . „ 

Grenada. An island in the West Indies 
forming part .of the British colony of the Wind¬ 
ward Luanda. Area 138 sq. m., pop. 46,405. 
The capital is Bt^George, which is also the seat 


of the Fedeial Government, and is situated 
upon a spacious and secure .harbdur. They© * 
are some smaller towns, anfd the island is 
divided into six parishes.—-Grenada is moun¬ 
tainous centrally, and is of volcanic formation. 

It is well watered, and its alluvial tracts are 
very fertile. It is picturesque and richly 
wooded. Products arc sugar and rum, cacao, 
cotton, coffee, fruits, spices, and turtles. 
Government is administered bytfbe Governor 
of the Windward Islands and Council, 4 nd is, 
since reconstitution in 1885, practically that 
of a Crown colony. For financial statistics 
see British Empire, etc. (table). The island 
was long a battle-ground between France and 
England, but has belonged to the latter since 
1783. A rebellion and massacres occurred in 
1795. As in other West Indian islands, its 
constitution has been frequently changed. 

Grenadines. A cluster of islets lying be¬ 
tween Grenada and St. Vinoent. Carnaou, the 
largest, forms a parish annexed to the foimer. 
Area about 12 sq. m. 

Grenfell, Sir w. See Egyptology. 

Grevy, Jules, ex-Presideat of the French 
Republic, b. 1807, at Mout-sous-Vaudrez, in 
the Department of the Jura. Educated at the 
college at Pohgny, he studied law in Paris and 
began his career as an advocate. He gained 
distinction as counsel in hH defence of the 
revolutionists of 1830. After the Revolution of 
1848, he was Commissary of the Provisional 
Government in the Jura, and Was returned by 
that department to the Constituent Assembly, 
in which he was a member of the Committee of 
Justice and a vice-president. During the 
Presidency of Louis Napoleon, M. Grevy 
opposed the policy of the future Emperor. > 
After the Franco-Germ an war, M. Grevy came 
again to the front, and from 1871 to 1873 was 
President of the National Assembly, to which 
in 1876 he was agi*n returned, and elected 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. This 
office he held till 1879, having been re-elected 
twice. On the retirement of Marshal MacMahon 
from the Septennial Presidency of the Republic, 
M. Grevy was elected his successor, Jan. 29th, 
1879. Re-elected Dec. 28th, *1885. Resigned 
Dec. 2nd, 1887. The unexpected fall of M. G. 
was indirectly due to wjiat are known as the 
Limousin or decoration scandals, in which, rightly 
/>r wrongly, M. Wilson, the President’s son-in- 
law ; wa# said to be seriously implicated (see 
France), M. G. chose to stand by his son-in- 
law, but the successive statesmen he called 
upon to form a ministry refused to take office, 
on the ground that the crisis yeas a presidential 
and not a political one. As the President was 
unable to form a government, he finally re¬ 
signed on Dec. and, fit, Sadi Garnet (q.v.) suc¬ 
ceeding him. -i' 

Griffiths’ Valuation. Sir Richard Griffiths, 
a Welshman, who was especially celebrated for 
his knowledge of fiscal questions and matters 
affecting landed property, was appointed under 
a special Act of Parliament to value the laqd of 
Ireland for the purposes of taxation. H&hOtn- 
menced this important task about the ycari 8 jo, 
and spent the greater part of the ten years fol¬ 
lowing m making a most elaborate ana minute 
survey. A good deal of the work was fieces- 
sarily performed by deputy; but Sir Richard 
superintended, and it is generally admitted 
that his valuations were equitable, besides 
being arrived at with exceptional skirl, and on 
the strength of marvellously complete informs- 
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lion. They do not apbly to urban property. 
The valuation w^a about 30 per cent, below the 
average of rents !h Ireland prior to the Act of 
1881; and since that year the judicial rents 
fixed by the Land Courts have approached a 
mean between the average of landlord*' valua* 
tion and Griffiths’ valuation. 

Griaualand East. A district of the Trane- 
k«ian Territories (q.v.). 

Griqualaia west. A province or district 
of Cape Colony; area 17,800 so, m.; pop. 
17,000whites, 3*,000 coloured; capital Kimberley 
(pop. 25,000). It has Bechuanatand on the N., 
Orange Fiee State on the £., and the Orange 
river divides it from the rest oi Cape Colony on 
the S. It was settled after 1836 by the Griquas 
or “Baastards,” a tribe of Dtftch-Hottentot 
half-breeds. In 1867 diamonds wer,p discovered 
in Griqualand West, and a rush from all sides 
into it ensued. In 1871 the Griqua chief, 
Waterboer, was induced to cede his authority, 
and the province was annexed to Cape Colony, 
but with independent jurisdiction. In 1881 it 
became an integral part of Cape Colony. See 
Cape Colony and Diamond Fields. 

Groasmith, George, actor, a son of the late 
Mr. Grossimth, a well-known public iectuier. 
Having attracted *he notice of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, he was given the part of John 
Wellington Wells in the comic opera of “ The 
Sorcerer,’' written and composed by Gilbert 
and Sullivan. In all those gentlemen's sub¬ 
sequent productions Mr. Grossnuth has taken a 
leading charactei, and played Ko Ko in the 
“Mikado.” Mr. G. is now playing his original 
ih.iraeter of Sir Joseph Porter, in the revival of 
“ H.M.S. Pinafore ’’ at the Savoy. 

Grosveoor Gallery, New Bond Street. The 
founder is Sir Coutts Lindsay, and under his 

g uidance certain schools of art vvlmh have not 
een regarded with mucin affection elsewhere 
have been largely developed. There is a 
spring and a winter exhibition, very much alter 
the style ot the Koyal Academy, with which, 
indeed, the G. G. has become a strong competitor 
during the last few years. During '87 there 
was some discussion in the public press in 
reference to the management of the G. G., with 
the result that one or two well-known artists 
who had_ previously been associated with Sir 
Coutts Lindsay severed their connection ftom 
him. it is asseited that, as a result of the^ 
split, Mr. Comyns Carr and Mr. Halle intend 
to torm a new Art Gallery in the Metropolis. 

Grove, Sir George, was b. 1820. Educated as 
a Civil Engineer. in 1850 became Secretary to 
the Society of Arts. Appointed Secretary of 
Crystal Palace Company on its foimation in 
1852, and afterwards served on the Board of 
Direction. His analyses of classicaPorchestral 
musicfor Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts are 
wrll known, as also his zeal in propagating 
good music. Edited Macmillan’s Magazine for 
many years, and is also the editor of the 
“Siotioaary of Music." In 1875 the University 
of Barham conferred on him the honorary 
degnfe«; of D.C.L. Appointed Director of the 
Royal College of Music at Kensington by the 
Prince of Wales in'i88a. Knighted in 1883. 

Grove, Sir William Robert, was b. in 18™, 
and dhvoted his earlier years to the study of 
science. He occupied the distinguished posi¬ 
tion of President of the British Association in 
and is the author of “Correlation of 


Physical Forces,” and many papers published 
m the “Tiansactions of the Koyal Society," of 
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which he is a Fellow, Called to the bar (*835), 
Q.C. (1853), and such was his knowledge that 
there was hardly a scientific case thsft did not 
pass through his hands. Elevated to the bench 
(1871). Mr. Justice G. has since maintained 
his reputation,* not only as a hard-working, 
business-like judge, but as a sound lawyer. He 
retired from the bench last year. 

Guadeloupe.* (Span. “ River of the Wolf.”) 
Consists ’ of two islands, Basse-terre and' 
Grande-terre, separated by a narrow strait. 
Situated in me Leewaid gior * of the Lesser 
Antilles. Belongs to France. .-,rea 530 sq. m., 
pop. 18a,866. Capital Basseterre; second town 
(i n the other island) Point-a-Pitre. Basse-terre 
Island is of volcanic origin, and very fertile. 
Grande-terre is of coral formation, with a 
less productive soil Products are sugar, 
rum, coffee, cotton, cacao, tobacco, etc. It is 
governed as a French Department, and is one 
of the few French possessions that really pay; 
exports and imports approaching £1,000,000, 
Dependent on Guadeloupe are the neighbour¬ 
ing islands of Besirade, Mariegalante, Los 
Baintep, and part of St. Martin (q.v.). First 
colonised the French in 1635, it was after¬ 
wards several times captured by England, but 
confirmed to France in 1814. See Colonies oy 
European Powers. 

Guardianship of Infants' Act, ’86. Set , 

ed. '87. 

Guatemala. See Central America. 

Guernsey. On s of the Channel Islands (q.v.). 

Guiana, or Guayana (pron. Gwi-ah'-naii, 
and Ghe-ah'-nah). A region of South America- 
comprised between the Orinoco and Amazon 
nvers. Chief sections appertain to Brazil and 
Venezuela. Name now usually confined to 
European provinces, British Guiana, Cayenne 
or French Guiana, Surinam or Butch Guiana 
(q.v.). Coists arc low and flat, faced by mud- 
shallows. Country rises gradually, forming 
plateaux of diffeient elevations, back to high 
mountains of far interior, whence large rivers 
descend. Soil luxuriantly' fertile ; both animal 
and v< getable life devt ! oped in great abund¬ 
ance and variety. Climate tropical and humid, 
Foiests everywhere, abounding in valuable 
timbers and other products. Europeans lew, 
but many negroesj tribes of Indians sparsely 
people the interior. Chiefly cultivated are 
sugar-cane, coffee, cotton, cacao, cassava, 
maize, manioc, yams, spices, bananas, pine¬ 
apples, etc. Much of interior virtually unex¬ 
plored. Mount Roraima, a singular table- 
mountain on the borders of British, Venezuelan 
and Brazilian territories, has been the chief 
object ot recent travellers. Consult “ Proceed¬ 
ings of Royal Geographical Society,” 1885-87. 

Guildford, Bishop of. See Earle, Rt. 
Rev. (new Suffragan Bishop of London). 

GulL Sir William Withey, M.D., F.R.S.. 
b. at Thotpe-lc-Soken, Essex, 1816. Educated 
at Guy’s Hospital, and graduated M.B. ’41, 
M.D. 46, at the Untv. of London, of which he 
is a Senator. He has held ipany offices of 
distinction, and was for many yeais connected 
with Guy’s Hospital as a lecturer and phy¬ 
sician. He is one of the most eminent living 
authorities and practitioners in clinical medi¬ 
cine. He attended the Prince of Wales through 
hisesevere illHfess in ’71, and in recognition of 
his services on that occasion he was created 
a baronet and appointed one of Bar Majesty* 
Physician* extraordinary, 

Guns, Various Classes Of. *^ee Artillery. ' 
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Habeas Corpus, Wilt Of A writ directed 
to a person who has another person in custody 
requiring him to produce his prisoner in court 
upon a day specified therein. Froto the time 
of Magna Charts imprisonment at the discretion 
of any person, even the sovereign, has been 
unlawful in England. But down to the seven¬ 
teenth century the royal prerogative was so 
indefinite, and the royal power so great, that 
persons were frequently detained in custody at 
the discretion of the Crown. In order to make 
the writ effectual it was provided by an Act of 
the 31st year of Charles II. (1679), that upon 
service thereof the person having custody of 
the prisoner should (unless the commitment 
were for treason or telony plainly expressed 
in the warrant) produce htm before the Lord 
Chancellor or Lord Keeper, or kny one of the 
judges of the court whence the writ issued, and 
should certify the cause of liis imprisonment. 
Disobedience to the writ subjected the offender 
for a first offence to a penalty of .£100, and for 
n second offence to a penalty of £200 and in¬ 
capacity to execute nis oifice. When the 
prisoner has been produced the court may 
discharge him, either absolutely or upon his 
recognisances. Once set free, he cannot be 
recommitted on the same charge otherwise 
than by legal process issuing out of the court 
in which he has been bound by recognisances. 
Any one recommitting him otherwise incurs 
a penalty of ,6500. If any person committed 
upon a charge of treason or felony plainly 
expressed in the warrant prefer a petition in 
the first week of term or on the first _ day 
of the assizes to be put on his trial, and if he 
is not indicted the next term after his com¬ 
mitment, the judges may, and upon motion 
made the last day of term or of the assizes 
must, set lum at liberty on bail, unless it is 
Iteroved to them that the witnesses for the 
Crown could not be produced the same term 
or the same assizes. If upon such petition 
as above mentioned he is not indicted, the 
second term after his commitment he must in 
any case be discharged from his imprisonment. 
A person committed cannot be removed from 
prison to prison otherwise than on certain speci¬ 
fied grounds, nor can he be sent to a prison out 
of the kingdom. Any person so sent has an 
action for false imprisonment against those 
who sent him, in which he is to recover treble 
costs and at least ,£500 damages. _ The culpi its 
further incur perpetual incapacity for oifice, 
and other penalties. By an Act of the 56th 
year of George III. (1816), the judges are re¬ 
quired to issue the writ of habeas corpus in 
vacation time upon probable ground for com¬ 
plaint shown, and such writ is to be returnable 
immediately. Upon the return of the writ the 
judge may inquire into the facts contained in 
the return, and if they appear doubtful to him 
he may enlarge upon bail the person committed. 
Disobedience to the writ constitutes a contempt 
of court. But the provisions of the last-named 
Act do not apply to a person committed for a 
criminal or supposed criminal matter. The 
general effect of the above AcU is to reduce 
within the strictest limits all imprisonment of 
persona not convicted of any criminal offence. 
|n troubled times, however, they have occaaion- 
f 4 tUy been suspeqded for short periods. 

Habitual Gjrtmin&ls Apt-Amendment Bill 


’84. A bill presented by the Earl. of Mill- 
town, purporting to amend the Habitual 
Criminals Act of 1869 (which had been totally 
repealed in 1871) by extending to all cases of 
resisting or wilfulfy obstructing a police con¬ 
stable in the execution of hi% duty, or his 
assistants, the maximum penalty of £hq fine or •• 
six months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
provided bv the repealed Act for persons 
convicted of assault and battery upon police 
constables engaged as aforesaid. 

Habitual Drunkards. See Dipsomania. 

Hadj. See Mohammedanism. 

Haeckel, Ernst- The best known of the 
popularisers of Darwin in Germany : he is 
both brilliant and accurate. Was b. Feb. 16th, 
1834, at Potsdam. Pupil of Johannes Milller , 
and Virchow, at Berlin and Wtlrtzburg. After- f* 
wa-ds worked at Vienna. Went on a zooio^, 
gist’s excursion to Heligoland and Nice. Took 
hvs Doctor’s degree (1837). Practised medi¬ 
cine at Berlin less than two years. Visited 
Naples and Messina (1859) > returned to 
Germany (1861). Private teacher of Zoology 
at Jena (1862); made Extraordinary Professor 
of Comparative Anatomy af Jena University, 
then Ordinary Professor (1865)—a position he 
still holds. Visited England (1866), where he 
met Darwin.—Amongst his many works are 
“ Generellc Morphologic der Organiamen ” 
(based on Darwin’s views); “Anthropogenic” 
(history of man’s development); “ Arpbische 
Korallen ” ; “ Protistenrcich (account of 
Protista, or first living beings, neither dis¬ 
tinctively animals nor plants); “Naturliche ' 
Bchopfungsgeschiohte ” (translated as fhe 
“ Natmal History of Creation"); monograph 
on Medusa;, and on{Radiolaria collected in the 
voyage of the Challenger ; “ Popular Lectures 
on EvqJution,” etc. ’* 

Haggard, Henry Rider, was b. at Braffen- 
ham Hall, Norfolk, 1856. At the age of nineteen 
he accompanied Sir Henry Bulwer to Natal as 
his private secretary, and subsequently served 
in a similar capacity under Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, H.M, Commissioner to the Trans- 



appomted 

High Court of the Transvaal. At the com¬ 
mencement of the Zulu war he was adjutant-, 
lieutenant of the Pretoria Horse. He began 1 
his career as an author with the publication of' 

“ Coty wayo and 1 ns White Neighbours ” in ’8a, 
and subsequently wrote “Dawn,” apd “The 
Witch’s Head,” In which he gave promise of 
his success as a romance writer, which was 
fully realised m “King Solomon's Hines.’ 1 This 
won for him immense popularity, which was Y 
further increased by his wildly romantic and ’* 
idealistic story “ She” (q.v.\ which was origin¬ 
ally published in the Graphic, and created a 
great sensation on its appearance, in book form, 
last year. ‘ ‘ Allan Quatermain " (q.v.) and*‘ Jess ’’ 

C q.v .1 are also among the most successful of 
Mr. H.’s recent writings. Mr. H. is at present 
engaged (Jan. 1888) in writing “A Tala of Three 
Lions” for Atalanta (q.v.). 

Haileybury College- See Pubuc Schools- v 

Halifax. Cap ital of Nova Beotia {q.v.), pop. ' 
+o,ooq. It is a fine city, and stands on one of 
the finest harboui s in the world, an inlet whose 
entrance is now strongly fortified. Halifax is 
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7 an Imperial naval station, with dockyards and x88<, Lord Salisbury nominating him for the 
arsenals. It has also a fortress, garrisoned by high post of First Lord of the Admiralty. In 
2,000 British troops* The port i$ open all the Lord Salisbury’s present administration he 
year round, and railway communication is con* holds the same office. He is still young, and is 
tinuous with the Canadian Pacific line. credited with teing a reformer in the work 

Hall, Rev. Newman, b. at Maidstone, of naval administration. He has always been 
1S16. Educated at Tptteridge and Highbury a painstaking minister, and o<n occasions can 
Coll., LL.B. Lond., *ss (law scholarship). Or- hold his own with some of the best debaters 


Hill’s Chapel, Blackfriar§ Road, London. Sub- defeated Mr? Herbe 
sequently removed with his congregation to majority, and for tin 
the handsome new church in the Westminster and 1886. Lord G. I 
Bridge Road, the tower of which, called “ Lin- Mr. Forwood, Secret 
coin Tower, was erected by English and recently been engsgi 
American subscribers in memory of Abraham new method of drawn 
Lincoln. During the American war Mr. H. department with 4 v 
raised his voice on behalf of the North, and administration, 
subsequently visited the United States with a ‘' Hammering.” 

view to promoting international goodwill. Mr. Terms. • 

' H. has fong been associated with the temper- Handle Corking I 
Stance o&use, and was one of the first to in- Turing Inventions. 


defeated Mi? Herbert Gladstone by a large 
majority, and fori the Ealing Division in 1885 
and 1886. Lord G. H., with the assistance of 
Mr. Forwood, Secretary to the Admiralty, has 
recently been engaged in the preparation of a 
new method of drawing up the estimates of his 
department with a view to more economical 
administration. 

“Hammering.” See Stock Exchange 
Terms. • „ 

Handle Corking Machine. See Manufac- 


augurate a movement for providing pleasant 
eveninge for the people. He is the author of 
various evangelioal bookB and tracts, of which 
the best known was " Come to •Tesus,” of which 
several millions have been circulated. 

Halid, Charles, esteemed pianist, musical 
editor, and conduaor of the day,b. x 3 ig, the son 
of a local bandmaster near Elbcrteld. He studied 
chiefly at Paris, and in 1846 gave concerts there. 
Driven to England in 1848 by the Revolution, he 
took tip his residence here. For many years he 
1 has been at the head of classical pianists ; and 
Since about 1857 has gained fame as conductor. 
In addition, Halle hap edited the finest classical 
Composers, and has done much for the culture 
of the highest description of music. 

Halsbury, Hardinge Stanley Giffard, P.C., 

1st Baron (treat. 1885); b. 1825: Lord Chan¬ 
cellor and President ol the Supreme Court of 
Judkjature. He attained to his late high position 
by bis personal acquirements and talents. He 
belongs to an old family, the Giffards of Devon. 
Mr. Giffard, after graduating at Oxford, was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn (June 1850), be¬ 
coming Q.C. (1863L Under the administration 
of Lord Benconsfield he was appointed Solicitor- 
General (1875-80), and knighted (1880). On the 
accession to office of the Salisbury government 


Haitian, E- See Aquatics. 


a reputation for ability and industry, which led 
to his appointment as junior counsel to the 
Treasury, which is said to carry with it the 
reversion of a puisne judgeship. An ad¬ 
vanced Liberal, Sir James»Hannen unsuccess¬ 
fully contested Shoreham (1865). Appointed 
a judge of the Queen’s Bench Division (1868), 
ptesident of the Probate, Divorce, and Admi¬ 
ralty Division (1873), in which capacity he has 
tried many causes edibres. Sir James is both 
capable and careful as a judge, and his de¬ 
cisions are very seldom overruled. 

Hanoi- Capital of Tonquin, a French colony 
in Jr.do-China. 

Hapsburg, House of. See Austria-Hun¬ 

gary. 

Harcourt, Sir William George Granville# 
Venables Vernon, Km. (1873), M.P., P.C., 
LL.D., Q.C., son of the late Rev. W. V. Har¬ 
court, of Nuneham Park, Oxford, and grandson 
of a former Archbishop of Yoik, was b. 1827. 
Educated at Trtn, Coll., Cambridge, where he 
graduated with first-class honours in the Classi¬ 
cal Tripos, Senior Optime (185*). Called to the 


accession to omce 01 the Salisbury government cal tripos, senior uptime (1851). uaueo to tne 
(1885) he was made Lord Chancellor, and holds 'bar at the Inner Temple (1854), Q.C. (1866). Ap- 
that appointment in the present Conservative pointed Whewell Professor of International Law 
■* administration. His attainment to high in the University of Cambridge (1860). Sir W. 
'judicial office is a remarkable exception to Harcourt entered parliament in the Liberal 
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general axiom of the English bar, that 
no criminal practitioner ever reaches the wool¬ 
sack. M,P. for Launceston (1877-85;. 

Hamilton. Capital of the Bermuda Isles (7.u.). 
Hamilton, The Rt. Hon. Lord George 
Francis, P.C., M.P., third son of the late Duke 
4 of Abereom, was b. 1845. Married Lady Maud 
Caroline, youngest daughter of the third Fail of 
" Harewooa (1871). Entered the Rifle Brigade 
(1866); was ensign and lieutenant Coldstieam 
Guards (1868). Lord George contested Middle¬ 
sex at the election of 1S68, and after a close 
contest won the seat by a majoi ity of more than 
a thousand over Viscount Enfield, who was 
second. Again, at the general election of 1874, 
Lord George defeated Lord Enfield by over 
5,000 votes. After this election, when ne was 
;7 under thirty years of age, he was appointed 
Under-Secretary for India, and four years 
later succeeded Lord Sandown as Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Committee of Council on Edu¬ 
cation. Lord George attained cabinet rank in 


interest as member for Oxford (1868-80). At 
the general election of 1880 he was again the 
successful Liberal candidate at Oxford, but on 
seeking re-election after his acceptance of office 
in Mr. Gladstone’s administration he was de¬ 
feated by Mr. Hall, who was subsequently 
unseated on petition. Meantime a seat was 
found for Sir W. Harcourt at Derby, by the 
voluntary retirement of Mr. Plimsoll, Tor which 
constituency he has continued to sit up to the 
present time. He has held the following offices; 
Solicitor-General (1873-74); Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (1880-85) S ObanoeJlw 
of the Exchequer in the Gladstone administra¬ 
tion ( 1880 ;. SirW. Harcourt married (1876, his 
second wife) Mrs. Ives, daughter of the late 
Mr.* J. L. McMey, the historian. Under the 
notn de plume of 1 ' Historical ” he is the author 
of the well-knoWn letters on International Law. 
SirW. Harcourt is one of thejnost prominent 
members of the Gladstonian jparty, and an 
active advocate of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
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policy. He was also one df the members of the inaster-General )n Mr. Gladstone's first 
Round 1 able Conference, which was held at administration, and retained that office till 
his town residence. During the debates of 1871, when he succeeded Mr. Chichester 
last session Sir William llarcourt greatly in- Fortescue as Chief Secretary ior Ireland. On 
creased hie political reputatfan, and distin- the retirement of Mr. Gladstone after his de- 
guiebed himself by his vigorous onslaughts feat in 1874, Lord Hartington was unanimously 
upon Mr, Goschen and Mr. Balfour; and the chosen as leader ol the Liberal party at a 
great speech he delivered on,*he Jaw relating meeting held at the Reform Club under the 
to the right of public meetings on the occasion presidency of Mr. John Bright!/ In 1879 he 
of the Mitchelstown debate was subsequently was elected Lord Rector of the University of 
printed and published by the Cobden Club. Edinburgh. At the general election of 1880 he 
sir William Harcourt may almost be regarded was elected M.P. for North-East Lancashire, 
as tire deputy-leader of the Opposition, and is and was sent for by the Queen on the defeat 
thought to be in the running for the leadership and resignation of Lord Beaconsfield. He 
of the Liberal party in the event of a vacancy. declined, however, to form an administration, 
Haxdwlcke Stakes. See Horse Racing. being content to serve again under Mr. Glad- 
Harmoniuni An instrument of the free- stone. He became Searetarv for India, but on 
reed kind, closely akin to the concertina and the appointment of Mr. Childers as Chancellor 
accordion, but differing from_ them in having of the Exchequer in 1882, his lordship returned 
an organ keyboard, ana in beingimounted in a to the War Office. At the general election in 
lifted case with a reservoir for wind, fed by 1865 he was returned by an enormous majority 1 
separate feeders. See ed.’86. _ for the Rossendale Division of Lancashire. 41 

“Harper’B Magazine. ” Originally started in When Mr. Gladstone fot mutated his policy of 
America, but now published simultaneously in Home Rule for Ireland, Lord Hartington was 
England by Sampson, Low 81 Co. (monthly, is.) unable to follow him, and moved the amend- 
lt has an immense circulation in both countries ment to Mr. Gladstone’s motion for the second 
—mainly owing, no doubt, to the high-class reading of that njeasure. Lord Hartington, find- 
nature of its literary matter, as well as the mg himself unable to give his adhesion to Mr. 
beauty of its illustrations, arid which, combined Gladstone's suggested Irish 'policy, declined to 
with those of the Century, have greatly tended accept office in the late Liberal Government 
tn improve the production of English mag a- (1886). During the electioneering campaign 
titles of a similar nature, which followed the defeat ol tne Govei n- 

Harrls, Augustus, actor, dramatist, and ment on the bill, Lord Hartington frequently 
manager (b. 1852), is a son of the late Augustus declared himself in favour of a substantial . 
Harris, at one time so well known in the reform of Irish local government, but protested 
theatrical world. After his father’s death Mr. against such a reform being based upon a 
Harris made his first appearance on the stage principle which he conceived to be inapplicable* 
(1873), *He is renowned as a most enterpns- to England, Scotland and Wales, and destine- 
ing, energetic, and successful manager. In his live of the integuty of the United Kingdom, 
capacity as lessee ot Drury Lane he has achieved His lordship betamf the recognised leader of 
what scarcely one of his numerous predecessors the Liberal Unionist party, to whose action in 
was able to accomplish—via., to make the dividing the Liberal vote the Conservathe 
^management of this_ historical old theatre a triumph at the polls was largely due.- Ro- 
iw linancial success. Hfs spectacular melodramas, cognising the commanding influence oi Lord 
though replete with highly spiced sensation- Hartington with the Unionists ot both parties, 
alism, have invariably hit the public taste. Lord Salisbury oifeicd to serve unaci him 
Since 1879, when he first took over the theatre, if he would accept the premiership. Lord 
he has produced, besides several popular Hartington, however, declined Lord Salisbury's 
pantomimes, “The World” (written by himself overtures, but undertook to give his support 
in collaboration with Messrs. Menu and Pet- to the new ministry in the House of Com- 
titt), “Youth” (Harris and Meritt), “Human, mons. After the secession of Lord Randolph 
Nature” (Harris and Pettitt), “A Run of Luck” Churchill, Lord Salisbury again endeavoured 
(Harris and Pettitt), and “Pleasure” (Mentt to induce Lord Hartington to join his cabinet. * 
and Harris). His remarkable Christmas pan- His lordship at the time was travelling on the 
tommies surpass anything yet seen on the Continent in company with Mr. Chaplin, and 
English stage. He has already produced nine was at Rome when the news of the ministerial' 
at Drury Lane, the latest being “Puss in Boots.” crisis reached him. At Lord Salisbury’s re- 
Harrow School. Sec Public Schools. quest he returned to London to discuss the 
Hartington, Rt. Hon. Spencer Compton situation. On the ground, however, that he 
Cavendish, Marquis of, M.P., P.C., is the could best serve the Unionist cause without 
eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire, and taking office, he again declined to join Loid 
was b. July 23 rd, 1833, Educated at Trinity Salisbury’s ministry. It was, however, with A 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. his full approval that Mr. Goschen entered the'"* 
(1854). He was returned for North Lane a- cabinet as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Events 
shire as a Liberal in 1857, and in 1859 moved which have taken place since then have em- 
the vote of non-confidcnce w'hich resulted phasized Lord Hartington’s antagonism to Mr. 
in the defeat of Lord Derby. In March 1863 Gladstone’s Home Rule policy j and in his 
he was appointed a Loid of the Admiralty, and speeches delivered last year at Dublin, whither 
* in April of the same year Under-Secretary of he accompanied Mr. Goschen, at Rossendale', 
State fdr War in Lord Russell’s administra- and at the great conference of Liberal Unionists 
tion. In February 1866 he obtained cabinet held at Westminster, he assumed an attitude 
rank as Secretaiy for War. At the general of closer alliance with Lord Salisbury. Lord * 
election of 1868 he was defeated in North Hartington, however, has protested against 
Lancashire by Mr. (now Lord) Stanley, but the action of a certain section of the Conserva- 
shortly afterwCrds was returned for the tive parly in reopening the question of pro- 
Kajnor Borortghs. He was appointed Post- tective tariffs. 
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Hansaa. orHouSB a. j4ij African people of/and Treasury warrants of '33 and'34. It was 
the i 1 Ulan or Fell at ah race, distinct from the subsequently transferred to the Consolidated 
Negroes proper. Their country lies on the Fund under the authority of the Act 20 & 30 
lower middle course of the Nigel, and between Viet., c. 6a, and the Treasury warrant of June 
that river and the Benue. Here ate various 30th, ’68. It was stated in committee that the 


pension ia atill pa$d; and in answer to Mr. Jen¬ 
nings and Mr. iflTundella, Sir R. Welby said he 


States loosely confederated into the empires pension ia atill paid; and in answer to Mr. Jen- 
of Sokoto and Gando. The Ilaussa people nings and Mr. fltundella, Sir R. welby said he 
are distinguished above all West African presumed the Duke of St. Albans dock not 
nations for intelligence, vivacity, industry, keep hawks, and he did not think his Grace 
and commercial address, good faith, and friend- has any duties #f attendance on the Court, or 
liness. TheTlaussa language is said to be the any Court duties devolving on hnu in con- 
noblest richest, and most harmonious in sequence of the office that he holds. The 
Nigntia. Haussas are recruited for service in Treasury h«i no reason to know that there 
Gold Coast Colony, where an armed constabu- are any hawks < kept. Asked whether any 
larv of r.ooo 6f them is maintained, and the expenditure was at present made under the 
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British Royal Niger Go. has entered into a 
treaty with the ruler of Sokoto. 

Havarma. Capital of Cuba (q-v.), pop. 

^Hawaiian Islands. For Consul-General, 
etc , see Diplomatic. 

Hawels, Rev. H- R., b. 1840; educated at 
1 Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated 
•t (1861), M.A. (.1864). In 1866 he was appointed 
to the perpetual curacy of St. Janies s, Mary- 
lebone, the gift of the Crown, which he still 
holds. He is well known as all able preacher 
and speaker; and also for the aesthetic 
rharactf • ©I the services held at his church. 
He is an author of repute, his principal works 
being “Music aid Morals,”- and "New Pet, 
or Pastimes and Penalties,” besides several 
pamphlets and articles on social subjects, etc. 
Mr. Haweis’ name was, in the autumn of 1886, 
prominently before the public m connection 
with the refusal of the Bishop of London to 
permit him to preach in Dr. Parker’s church 
.(the Citv Temple). 

' Hawkins, Sir Henry, son of a solicitor, was 
born in 1817, and called to the bar in 1845, 


professional 


second, third, a id fourth heads, Sir R, Welby 
said he waa not aware; the Treasury had no 
reason to know that there were any hawks. 
One part of the question he should not be able 
to give an answer to: the Duke might perhaps 

f ive something to nominal falconers, but the 
reasury had no information before them to 
show that there was any establishment of 
hawks kept. He believed the Treasury had 
been advised that the Duke was legally entitled 
to these sums. 

Hayti (Indian “High Land”)—called His- 

B amola by Columbus, and afterwards San 
•omingo. The second largest island of the 
Antilles, lying between Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
Area 28,249 sq. m., pop. 1,200,000.—The interior 
is mountainous, rising to 8,6oj feet. Between 
the ranges lie lovely playis, exuberantly fer¬ 
tile, watered by rivers navigable for small 
cratt. There are sundry good harbours on 
the rocky coast—Puerto Plata, Jacmel, Samana, 
etc , besides the capitals. Most of the island is 
covered with dense forests of mahogany and 
most valuable timbers. All the most valuable 
productions of the West Indies abound. But 
the people are idle and ignorant, and constantly 
; m a stwte o f political disturbance. They are 
almost all nt groes or mulattoes, and present 


forms one of the most remarkable trials in 
the records of jurisprudence. I11 the general 
conduct of cases, and in cross-examination, 
Mr. Hawkins was unsurpassed as a counsel. 
Sir Henry, who is a Judge ol the Queen’s Bench 
Division, retains many of his youthful taste- toi 
athletics. Isanhou. nictnbcrof the Jockey Club. 

Hawks, Master of the. In an appendix to 


ol the island. Area, 18,045 sq. m.; pop. 

! 400,000 (estimated). Is divided into five States 
or provinces, and four maritime districts. 
Has a President and National Congress. 
Capital, San Domingo, founded in 14.34, the first 
European settlement in America, pop. 15,000. 
I Revenue (1887)^320,000; expenditure £157,432; 
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thts report ol the Committee of the House of debt about £1,000,000. 1 here is said to be now 

Commons on Perpetual Pensions (q.v.), it is some progress. Exports are valuable timbers, 
stated that by letters patent dated July 5th, 1684, coffee, tobacco, cacao, and sugar, to amount^of 


stated that by letters patent dated J uly 5th, 1084, coffee, tobacco, t 
James II. granted this office to the ancestor of £530,084 in 1886, 
the Duke or St. Albans and his heirs lor ever, minican Repub] 
charging the salary andexpenses upon revenues till 182a, when 1 
at the disposal of the Crown. The right ol the achieved indupe 
Duke of St. Albans to the annuity was reierred been constant ii 
by the Treasury to the law officers in 1831; Haytioccupiestl 
and they reported that the heirs of the first Area, 10,204 sq. 
grantee of the office have such an interest in is Port-au-Prinoi 
the salary granted as to render it imperative dent, Senate, an 
upon the. Lords of the Treasury to make pro- is an army of al 
vision for continuing the annual payment, numerous gene] 
The sums granted by the original patent were as gunboats. Rev 
follows : Master of Hawks, salary £391 is. sd .; mated as each 1 
four falconers at £50 per annum each, £200; immense debt. 


provision of hawks, £600 ; provision of currency is chiefly 


£530,084 in 1886. lnipoits £438,410. The Do¬ 
minican Republic was a Spanish possession 
till 1822, when it was annexed J>y Hayti, and 
achieved independence in 1844. There have 
been constant insurrections.—The Republic of 
Hayti occupies the western portion of the island. 
Area, 10,204 sq. m.; pop. 800,000. The capital 
is Port-au-Prince, pop. 35,000. It has a Presi¬ 
dent, Senate, and House of Commons. There 
is an army of about 7,000 men, commanded by 
numerous generals ; and a navy of five small 
gunboats. Revenue and expenditure esti¬ 
mated as each about £1.175,000. There is an 
immense debt, more or less repudiated. The 


pigeons, hens, and other meats, £183 10s. 
Total, £1,373 11 a. fid. This amount has been 
reduoed by office fees and other deductions to 
£965 a year. It was charged on the land 
revenues under the Act 3 & 4 Will, IV., c. 86 , 


most of that 


forged. Exports of coffee, mahogany, logwood, 
and cotton (#86) £1,309,988; imports £1,002,093. 
Valuable mines of gold, silver, copper, and 
iron, are said to exist, but are not worked. 
Previous to 1791 this part of the island was A 


thriving French colony. Then .the negro slaves (table). The people are of Frisian race, and 
rose, murdered their white masters, and set up speak a peculiar dialect. They are fishers, v 
a black republic. Much anarchy fan® since pilots, and lodging-letters. The island was 
prevailed. At one time Hayti constituted itself captured from Denmark in 1807, and was for* 
an empire, which, however, soon fell to pieces, merly of importance as a naval station. For 
Some diplomatic contention arose in 1887 rela- Governor see Diplomatic, 
live to the island of Tortuga.toff the Havtian Heliograph. An instrument for communi* 
coast. It is claimed by England, but Hayti, eating’with distant places by means of flashes 
backed by France and the United States, resiBts of sunlight reflected from a mirror or system of 
the claim. Last revolution ip 1881. Consult mirrors. Heliographs have been used bv the 
St. John's “Hayti,” and Hazard^ “Santo British army in the lecent warrfTn Zululand, 
Domingo.” Afghanistan, and in Egypt with marked suc- 

Healy, Timothy Michael, b. inrBantry, 1855. cess. In climates where a cloudless sky can be 
Secretary to Mr. Parnell in 1880, when he was relied on, it is far superior to all other tneans 
summoned to America. Tookanactivepartinthe of visual signalling. The Morse telegraph code 
Land League agitation (1880), and was arrested is adopted for signalling, long and short flashes 
in the autumn on a charge of intimidation, and being equivalent to the dashes' and dots, 
committed for trial, but was acquitted. Stood Practised signallers can send messages of from, 
for Wexford borough meantime, on the death twelve to fifteen words i,i a minute. See ed. ’87. 
of Mr. W. A. Redmond, and was elected with- Henley Regatta. See Aquatics. 

out opposition. Took u very active part in Herbert, John Rogers, R.A., b. 1810, devoted 

the discussion%of the Land Bill, of 1881, and his attention at an early age to portrait painting, > 
obtained the insertion of words excluding the and before he was twenty-four had received 4 
improvements of tenants from rent; and the sittings from many remarkable persons, in- 
clause has since come to be known as the eluding Her Majesty, then Princess Victoria. 
“Healy clause.” Went to America after the Elected an A.R.A. in 1841, he next year ex¬ 
suppression of the Land League (1881), and hibited “ The,First Introduction of Christianity 
was present at the great Irish-American con- into Britain,”^lhich initiated a series of pictures 
vention in Chicago in that year. Charged with fiom religious subjects which have made him 
the use of intimidating language in a speech in famous. K.A. (1846). His “ Illustration of Justice 
1882, and was sentenced to find bail for good on the Earth, and its IisvelojSfnent of Law and 
behaviour, or be imprisoned for six months. Judgment,” forthc Peers’RobingRoom at West- 
Refusing bail was imprisoned, and was released minster, was completed in 1864. He and Mr. 
after he had served* four months of his sen- Maclise weie long engaged on this work, in 
tence. Stood for county Monaghan in 1883, and which the “ water-glass ” method was adopted, 
after an exciting contest was elected by a Mr, Herbert’s “ Moses Descending from the Mount 
majority of votes over both the Tory and with the Tables of the Law” is m the principal 
Liberal candidates. At the general election committee room of the House of Lords, 
of 4885 was elected for North Monaghan and Heredity. The tendency to recurrence in v - 

South Deny; elected to sit for the latter, descendants of certain Jiving beings of 

Failed to secure his return in 1886, but (Feb. stiuctural and functional [anatomical and 
7th, 1887) was returned unopnbsed for N. Long- physiological] conditions similar to those that 
ford. Mr. H. was called to the Irish bar 1884. nave obtained in the ancestral forms. The 
Heart’s Content. A harbour on the south- likeness between parents and children, the 

f ast of Newfoundland, where the Atlantic transmission of disease, such as insariity, 
elcgraph cables from Valeutia, Ireland, land. gout, alcoholism, are familiar examples of a 
Heat is the cause of a peculiar effect on our process very widely extended. The laws of 
nerves, and of various peculiar alterations pro- heredity are but little understood. Reversion 
duced in the condition of matter. The chief or atavism (atavus = ancestor), or throwing 
causes (sources) of heat are chem'.caflenergy (as back, Pas-en-arri6re, Ruokschlag, is only a 
in combustion), the energy of moving bodies, particular case of heredity. It is the re- 
friction, etc. The sun's heat is supposed to be appearance in a plant or animal of some 
due mainly to the second of these causes-— stiuctural or functional peculiarity that was 
gravitation tovvards its centre producing a con- characteristic of a remote ancestor, but has 
tinual supply of heat. See ed. ’87, and consult not, as d rule, appealed in the intermediate 
Piof. Taits "Heat”: Pi of. Tyndall’s “Heat forms— c.g. the production from the eggs of 
as a Mode of Motion , J. A. Orme’s .“Intro- any of the many varieties of pigeon of a - 
duction to the Science of Heat”; J. Hamblin blue rock pigeon (the ancestral iorm of all). 
Smith’s “ Introduction to the Study of Heat,” Adaptation to the enviionment, which acts 
etc. upon the individual, and heredity in its widest 

HBCkU&g- A word used during parlia- sense, as including reversion, explain the 
mentary candidatufe to express the close and majority of the anatomical and physiological 
merciless questioning of a candidate. It is facts in connection with plants ana animals, 
derived from Scotch “heckle,” the name of a See ed. ’87, and consult Darwin’s “Origin of 
strong instrument with sharp iron teeth set in Species,” chap, i., sect. 2, chap, iv., sect. 1: 
a board, used for combing and cleaning hemp, “ Animals and Plants under Domestication,” 
leaving only the fibre. Hence it conveys the chaps, xii., xiii., xiv.; Haeckel’s “ Pedigree of 
idea ofa searching examination. Man,” lecture on “ Perigenesij^f the Plasti- 

Hegira, The. See Mohammedan Era. dule”; Weissmann's “Die HBtinUit&t des 
Heligoland. Holyland. A British island 36 Keimplasm als Grundlage einePTheorie der 
miles north of the Elbe mouth. Area, with Vercrbung,” 

Sandy Island, J sq. m., pop. e,ooo. Under • Hereford, Rt. Rev. James Atlay, Lord 
a Governor as a Crown colony.* Is resorted Bishop of. The see was founded .676. His 
to by bathers from Hamburg, etc. Oysters lordship is the 95th bishop, was b. 1817. 
and lobsters are the chief productions. For Educated at St. John’s Coll., Cambridge; 

. latest-statistics see British Empire, etc. Bell’s Univ. Scholar 1837; graduated B.A., 
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Sell, opt, tat cl. Class. Tripos, *840; “St A* Hansard and Son, *3, Great Queen Street 
.1843, B.D. 1850, D.D. 1850. Was ordained Westminster : price arf. 

y descon 184a by the Bishop of Ely, and priest in HiokS-Be&Cil, Right Hon. Sir Sttflhael 
the following year by tne Bishop of Lincoln. Edward, P.C., M.P., D.C.L., 1 ), 1837. Educated 
Consecrated Lord Bishop of Hereford in West” at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford (B.A., ist 
minster Abbey 1868. Income of the see ^*,aob. class Law and .Mod. Hist., 1858: M.A. 1861; 
His lordship was formerly Fellow of St. John’s Hon. D.C.L. 1078}. Is a J.P. and ILL. for 
Coll., Cambridge, 1842-39, and Tutor *846-59. Gloucestershire. Sat as Conservative M.P. for 
curate of Warsop, Notts., 1842; vicar of E. Gloucestershire (1864-85); W. Bristol (1885). 
Madingley, Climbs., 1847-52; Whitehall Preacher Has held the fallowing official appointments: 
,,1856-584 vicar tof Leeds and Rural Dean,, 1859- Parliamentary Secretary to Poor Law Board 
68; Cation Resident of Ripon Cathedral t86t-6B. (March to Aug. 1868); Under-Secretary for 
' As an author his lordship is known by his Home Ofiice*(Aug. to Dec. 1868); Chief Seore- 
chargcs delivered to the Clergy. tary for Ireland (1874-78 and 1886); Secretary of 

Heriots were the right of the lord of the State for Colonies (1878-80); Chancellor of the 
manor to seize a certain number of a deceased Exchequer and Leader of the House of Commons 
tenant’s horses and arms. It originated in the in the first Salisbury administration. On his 
lord lending his vassal a horse and nrmour for lordship’s return to power in r886 Sir M, re¬ 
life, which again reverted to him on his death, sinned the Chief Secretaryship for Ireland, but 
There are three kinds of heriots: (1) Heriot after a few weeks resigned, owing to failing 
service, giving right to the best beast of a eyesight. After travelling abroad Sir M. H.-B. 
p tenant dying possessed of an inherited estate: returned in the summer of ladPyear, and in a 
.1 (1) Suit Heriot, giving right to the best chattel speech to his constituents at Bristol defended 
of a deceased tenant, reserved under a lease of yie policy of the Government, 
freehold lands j (3) Heriot Custom, which is High Church. See Church of England. 

not limited to either of the above, and is a Highland Land Bill. See Crofters. 

matter of individual custom, (ills recoverable Hippophagy (Greek hippos , horse, and 
by seizure or distress. (3) bydilpess or action, phagem, to cat). The first eaters of horseflesh 
(3) by th„ established local custom. In many were the ancient Scythians, whose descend- 
cases heriots on^land have been bought up; ants, the Kalmuck Tartars, still retain the 
and either the lord or the tenant is entitled to custom. With the Scandinavian worshippers 
demand this, of Odin the horse was sacred to Thor, and 

Herkomer, Hubert, A.R.A., b. 1849 at horse-broth was drunk aUthe sacrificial feasts. 
Waal, in Bavaria. At an early age he settled Perhaps this brought it into disrepute with 
in England with his parents, and occupied Christian nations. In any case the distaste is 
r himselt successfully with water-colour painting very obstinate, for although almost every 
arid designing for wood engraving. Joined the theoretical argument is in favour of horseflesh 
institute of Painters in Water Colours (1871), as food, all attempts to create enthusiasm for 
' and to the gallery of this Society, and to the it have utterly failed in England, and Only 
Grosveror and Academy exhibitions he con- partially succeeded in Fiance. Since i860, 
tributed many drawings, chiefly of Bavarian however, it has been constantly on sale in 
subjects. His oil picturif, “Alter the Toil of Pans, vthe re there was a great horse-banquet 
Day,” in the Academy exhibition of 1873, of English, French, and Americans in 1875. 
extended his reputation, and pi spared the way There was a like dinner, presided overby Sir 
for his “Last Muster,” the memorable picture John Lubbock, in Loudon in 1868. 
of the Chelsea pensioners (1875), He subse- Hire-Purchase System. The essential fea- 
quently turned Ins attention to etching, and tuie of this system o) purchase is the payment 
other branches. He was (1879) elected an of a deposit, and, subsequently, of instalments 
A.R.A., and is one of the most esteemed con- spread oy ax a fixed period. The property, 
tributary to its annual exhibition. His etched however, atoeS not pass at once to the “piir- 
“ Portrait of Miss Grant” (r887) is a masterpiece chaser," as he invariably signs an agreement 
of simplicity combined with power. which constitutes him a mere hirer until the 

HeSS8. bee Diplomatic. • final deposit is paid O11 failure to pay any one 

, Hessian Fly. This destructive pe^J of corn, of the deposits, the seller has the right to 

* barley and rye crops (it does not attack oats) retake possession of the goods. This system, 
derives its name from the belief prevalent in which has been much extended of late years, 

* America that it was brought over to that is particularly applicable to transactions m 
country in the baggage of the Hessian mer- furniture. To a limited extent the principle is 
cenaries employed by the British Government also applied to the sale of house property, 
during the War of Independence. There is, Historical Manuscripts Commission. A 
however, no just ground for this belief, as all Royal Commission was appointed in '69 to 
entomologists are agreed that the insect was not examine and report upon tne collections of 

‘ known inGertnany before 1833. Alter its firstap- manuscripts in the possession of private families 
pearance in America, in 1776, it made very rapid and municipal authorities, who have rendered 
progiess, and spread over the whole country at the commissioners every assistance in the 
the rate of about twenty miles a year. Neither investigation and classification of manuscripts 
lakes, rivers, nor mountains impeded its ad- illustrative of history, constitutional law, and 
vance, and Skfoseph Banks states that on one general literature. The original members of the 
occasion SB seen “crossing the Delaware Commission were the late Baron Romilly 
like a cldSS®' It belongs to the sub-family (chairman), Lord Salisbury, Lord Airlie, the 
Ceoidomyides, Of the family Tipulid®, of the late Lord Stanhope, Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, 
order DiptSra. The Tipulidw include such the late Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, the late Rev, 

* diverse insects as the daddy-longlegs, water Df. Russell fMaynooth), Dr. (now Sir) D. W. 
gnats, common gnats, and midges. See ed. ’87, Dasent, and the late Sir T. Dufies Hardy, with 
arid consult Mr. Whitehead’s report (Oct. ’86), the late Mr. W. G. Brett as secretary. The 
published for the Government by Messrs. Commission was reconstitute^ in ’83 as follows: 
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Sir W. Balliol Brett (chairman), Lord Carling- 
tord, Marquis cf Lothian, Marquis of Salisbury, 
Marquis of Bath, Earl of Rosebery, Earl of 
Carnarvon, Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, Bishop 
of Limerick, the late Lord Houghton, Lord 
Acton, and Mr. W. Hardy, .with Mr. John 
Korailjy as secretary and Mr, J. J. Cartwright, 
assist.-’sec. The Commission has published n 
voluminous reports and appendices of great 
interest. The appendices issutd last year (’87) 
consisted of a repoi t on the manuscripts in 
the possession respectively of the Marquis 
Townsend, the Coipoiation of Southampton, 
a no the Coipoiation cf King’s Lynn. 

’‘Historical Review, English" (published 
first Jan. 1886), is devoted to the treatment of 
history and historical research from a critical 
and philosophical standpoint. A list of the 
newest European works bearing upon his¬ 
torical subjects is given. Amongst its contri¬ 
butors to the Erst number were Professors 
body and Freeman, the Provost’of Oriel, and 
All. Munro. Editor: Professor Creighton, LL.D. 
Office : 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

History. May either mean the period from 
the dawn of authentic tradition to the present 
time, or the literary narrative of the develop¬ 
ment of human affairs in that period. In the 
first sense of the word, history is as neaily as 
possible coincident with civilisation; barbaric 
or primitive man has no history ; it is not until 
the beginning oi civilisation that tradition can 
be said to become in any sense authentic, or, 
otherwise expressed, historical. The second, 
which is the moie usual acceptation cftlie word, 
is the one with which we are mainly concerned 
in the present aiticle. The point at which 
myt/ios ends and history begins is, oi course, 
one of the most delicate problems with which 
the historian has to deal, ihe earhestl egends 
purporting to he a narrative of real events come 
to us in the form of poetry, or in works of a 
semi-poetic character- the Homeric poems, the 
JNibplungelied, the narrative portions of the 
Pentateuch, thp book of Joshua, etc. The 
earnest written hiBtory is that graven on the 
mentments ol Egypt, Assyria, etc., in the 
lorm cfltn of contemporary chronicles, albeit 
of the barest description. After this we have 
he Hebrew records in the books^of &ings and 
ChrfiKiclea—such portion of them, that is to 
say, as is rrc-rxilian. Following thereupon 
conies the Greek history of Herodotus, the first 
history of known authorship, and having pre¬ 
tensions to artistic unity. A geneiation later 
saw Thucymdes’ history of the Peloponnesian 
war, which has served as the model, either 
immediately or lemutely, ol all subsequent 
histcncal writing up to the present century. 
The Romans later took up the chain of his¬ 
torical literature on the lines of the Greeks, 
and especially Thucydides. The works of pre¬ 
vious chroniclers were gathered up into a 
great national history by Livy (59 b.c.—17 a.d.) 
From this time forward history forms a pro¬ 
minent department cf Latin literature. It is 
sometimes thinner and sometimes fuller, but 
there is a continuous stream of historians till 
far into the Byzantine period. The stream 
runs dry after the fall of the "Western Empire, 
when, save for a few church chroniclers, there is 
scarcely any histoucal writing. In the middle 
ages history was of necessity in the hands “of 
churchmen, it is to the gi eat monastic houses 
that vye are indebted for the richest materials 
of mediaeval history m Western Europe. 
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Writers of striking genius were few; The 
noteworthy exception, Froissart, who wrote 
his chronicles in the vernacular in the four¬ 
teenth century, has been aptly styled the medi¬ 
aeval Herodotus. At the close of the sixteenth 
century the notion of writing history on a 
larger scale than heretofore first arose. But 
the manner remained essentially unchanged, 
the great idea being to present a graphic 
picture, with little or no regard to accuracy of 
detail or local or chronological colour; This 
plan of writing history, which regarded the 
past simply as a reduplicated present with a 
superficial difference of persons and circum¬ 
stances, continued universally in vhgue till the 
end of the eighteenth century. For this reason, 
as a rule, no old historian has any value as an 
historian except in so lar as he is treating of 
his own time, or of time's but shortly removed 
lrom his own. An exception must, to a certain 
extent, be made in favour of Gibbon, whose 
research has maintained its substantial accu¬ 
racy up to the present time, and who here 
and there has glimmerings ( e.g,, in his account 
of the emperor Julian) of a point of view 
in advance of the time in which he wrote. 
In a less dfigtge a similar exception may per¬ 
haps also be fpade as regards Robertson; but 
apart from these partial exceptions, the old 
conventional histoi ians are now of little 
value. This country was tlie last to relin¬ 
quish the time-honoured fallacies. Even 
within the memory of the present genera¬ 
tion, thirty years ago or less, the histoi y— 
especially the ancient history—taught in our 
“ sihools and colleges,’’ was for the most part a 
Wry questionable compound. The founder ol" 
the modern '‘critical” history is usually desig. 
nated as Niebuhr (1793—1813). This great his¬ 
torical thinker directed his attention to early 
Roman history, which he attempted to recon¬ 
struct by a critical analysis of the legends. He 
w.is one ol the first to point out the real nature 
of tlie mvt/wx. It should be remembered, 
however.’that Niebfihi's epoch-making histori¬ 
cal works had been led up to by the great 
philosophical schools from Kant to Hegel. It 
was Niebuhr's immortal glory to have insisted 
on the paramount necessity of divesting our¬ 
selves completely ol all prepossessions derived 
from modem life and institutions when investi¬ 
gating earlier periods of society. “As there 
'.‘s nothing,’’ says Niebtilir, “which Eastern 
nations find more difficult to conceive than a 
republican constitution; as the people of Hin- 
dostan cannot be induced to regard the East 
India Company as an association of proprietors^ 
or in any other light than as a princess, just so 
is it with even the acutest of the moderns 
when they study ancient history, unless they 
have contrived, by critical and philosophical 
studies, to shake ofl the influence of their 
habitual associations.” The effect of Niebuhr’s 
labours was speedily seen in various direc¬ 
tions. The late Dr. Thirlwall, basing upon 
Niebuhr, re-wrote Greek history from a more 
or less critical standpoint, thereby superseding 
the pre-critical work of Kitfojm; though he 
was himself in a few years aBstined to be 
thrown into the shade by , Grote, whose 
History of Greece has remained standard to 
the present time. The reduction of the 
mythical and historical periods of Greek and 
Roman history to their relative, places was a 
turning-point in historical investigation, the 
critical canons which proved so fruitful with 
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their records having; been applied with equal 
t success in ail other cases,—-to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and the inscriptions of ancient 
oriental civilisations unearthed of recent 

g ars, no less than to the Saxon Chronicle, 
idmer, or William of Malmesbury. There is 
no department of human learning in which 
such an entire revolution has taken place 
within the last half-century as in the study of 
history. N«#v men are beginning to get in 
touch with the past. Another noteworthy 
point in the changed view of history is the 
reversal of our notions as to the relative 
importance of its subject-mattei. It is no 
longer the drum and the trumpet, the king 
ana the military commander, tnat primarily 
atract the attention of the historian, but the 
social life of the people The first indication of 
this change is to be found in the work, not of 
an historian, but of an economist—the memor¬ 
able third chapter of Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of 
Nations.” The full significance of the economic 
f. basis of social evolution which has been pointed 
out by one of the greatest of modern thinkers 
is as yet, however, far from being recognised 
by historian^. While the philosophic historian 
now recognises history as a definite growth 
or evolution, the majority arlPwili disposed 
to lay too much stress on the speculative 
or political, to l£>e subordination ol the eco¬ 
nomical side of things. Owing, moreover, to 
the neglect of contemporary historians in some 
cases, and to the failure of contemporary 
evidence altogether in others, the difficulties 
in reconstructing a tolerable picture (which is 
really what the historian pur sang aims at doing) 
of many periods of history is considerable. Few 
f/peop)e realise what large tracts of time within 
the historical period are blank. The whole life 
of the moribund Eastern Roman Empire, with 
the exceptionof the caintal.from the fifth centuiy 
onwards, is largely ablanf. to us. Yet the cities 
of Antioch, Ephesus, and Thessalonica were 
populous and comparatively flourishing, and 
the whole East was still the seat of a civilisa¬ 
tion outwardly intact. If we know little of the 
East, we know, if anything, still less of the 
West. The four centunes of Roman civilisa¬ 
tion in Britain are a dark problem, illustrated 
only by a few meaningless inscriptions. We 
know not even the language that was spoken in 
Eboiacum or Carlcon or Bath, how much les^ 
their daily life ! We read Gildas, and gather a 
, confused idea of a period of confusion as fol- 
■' lowing the evacuation; but his statement, 
serve, as a rule, only to make the surrounding 
- darkness more visible.' The fragments of the 
“ Exeter book ” point to laments over departed 

f lories, the memory of which is gone for ever, 
n the writing ol' history we may distinguish 
these Wo distinct schools, (x) The old conven- 
ional or pre-oritic&l school, winch was solely 
or mainly concerned to imitate ancient models 
of writing, and which cared little for accu¬ 
racy, With an almost exclusive regard tor 
what they deemed artistic effect, one his¬ 
torian was content to reproduce the state¬ 
ments of another unsifted and unanalysed. 
The result vraS, that even where describing 
events near |)is own time, the old historian, 
chronicler, or annalist must be taken with 
great reserve, while for remote periods he is 
i comparatively valueless. (2) The modern oritioal, 
sociological (or by whatever other name it may 
be called) school, places in the forefront of its 
fta method accuracy of research and careful 
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weighing of data. Literary and artistic effect 
are altogether Subordinate, The modern his¬ 
torian carefully cleanses himself at least of all 
the grosser prejudices and prepossessions. He 
does not moralise, but after using his best en¬ 
deavours to clear the palimpsest of a past age 
of later accretions, confines himself to deserbing 
what he sees there. The eighteenth-century 
historian could jpaint pictures after a fashion, 
but he could not disclose the life of the past. 
The modern historian is not satisfied till he has 
at least caught a glimpse of the past, not as on 
a dead canvas, but as a living, moving world s 
and his single ai)n is to bring it before his 
readers as he se*'s it himself. To confine our¬ 
selves to the English language alone, we may 
mention among leading modern historians, 
likely to be useful to the student, the following 
selection of works on ancient oriental history : 
Professor Sayce’s " Ancient Empires of the 
East ” (an indispensable handWok); Professor 
Rawlinson’s “ Five Oriental Monarchies,” also 
his translation of Herodotus (with introduc¬ 
tion and notes); Professor WellhausCn’s 
“ Prolegomena to the History of Israel,” also 
art. “Israel,” ninth edition Encyclopaedia. 
Hritannica ; Duncker’s “History of Anti¬ 
quity.” In classical history Grotes “Greece ” 
still holds the field, though it may be 
supplemented by Curtius. For Roman his¬ 
tory, Mommsen” is the standard authority. 
In Church history, Bauer’s “ Three First Cen¬ 
turies of Christianity ” gives a good general 
view. For English history Elton’s “ Origins ” 
and the works of Green and Freeman are in¬ 
dispensable. Bryce's “Holy Roman Empire” 
should also be read by every student for the 
general history of mediaeval Europe. In addi¬ 
tion to the above treatises on history proper 
may be mentioned the remarkable works 
dealing with primitive social life of Sir Henry 
Maine: “Village Communities," “Ancient 
Law',” and the “Early History of Institutions,” 
together with the iate Mr Lewis H, Morgan’s 
" Ancient Society.” These works cannot fail 
to strike every reader as throwing a new light 
on human development in the historical period, 
and as rendering much intelligible to him 
which befbre (gas dark. Most of the historical 
articles in the Lmydopcedia Britannica (ninth 
edition) will be found of considerable value 
to the student, in many cases forming the best 
epitomes of the latest scholarship to be had. 

Hobart- Capital of Tasmania (q.v. (pop., 
29,000 ; on the Derwent. Formerly called 
Hobart Town. 

Hole, Very Rev. S. Reynolds, Dean of 
Rochester, is a native of Caunlon, Notts, of 
which his ancestors have been vicars since 
1567. Educated at Newark Grammar School 
and Brasenose College, Oxford. He was or¬ 
dained curate of his native parish ‘44, and 
became vicar in '50. In ’74 he was nominated 
Rural Dean of Southwell, in ’75 Canon of Lincoln, 
and last year was appointed to the deanery ox 
Roohestor in succession to the late Dr. Scott, He 
for some time acted as chaplain to the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Dean H. is dis¬ 
tinguished by his efforts in promoting the 
influence of the Church of England as- the 
Church of the poor, and has been an eloquent 
advocate of the principles of the Tree and Open 
Church Association. Dean H. is one of the most 
popular platform speakers, and has a fund of 
good humour and good stories, upon which he 
draws largely. He has beers a contributor to 



Punch, and was an intimate friend of the late floating of the Manchester Ship Canal scheme, 
John Leech, He is one ot the highest liviftg the London and North-Western Railway direc- 
authorities on the cultivation o< roses, his tors were seriously discussing the advisability 
- ** flock shout Rosea ” having run through-many of considerably improving their accommodation 
editions and been translated into several at the Holyhead harbour. By amply providing 
languages. * for the in-and-out Atlantic mail ana other traffic 

Holl, F rank , R.A., son of the late Francis at this point in North Wales, it is sajd that a 
Holl, the engraver; b. 1845. A most successful saving in time of the four or five hoursft would 
student of the Royal Academy, his two picture! take for a vessel to pass from Holyhead to the 
entitled “A Convalescent ” an<f “ Faces in the Mersey would be effected, to say nothing of the 
Fire,” at the exhibition of 1867, being most subsequent journey to Manchester by tHte new 
'highly spoken of. The picture which gained canal. The whole time occupied by the mail 
him in the following year the two-Jeai s’ travel- run direct from Holyhead to London is only 
ling studentship for painting was one entitled between six and seven hours, and it is locally 
“ The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken considered that the harbour has never yet 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” In received proper attention as an ocean port. 

'871 he painted “Winter ” and "No Tidings Holy Thursday (otherwise called Ascension 
from the Sea ” for Her Majesty the Queen, and Day). The fortieth day after Christ’s resurrec* 
has since exhibited many other charming tion. 

pictures at Burlington House. As a portrait Home Arts Association, established about 
painter he has a great reputation, and has the beginning of 1885, having been previously 
committed to canvas the likenesses of many a t work in a small way under the title of “The 
eminent men. Elected R..A. (1883). Cottage Arts Association,” founded and pro- 

HoUand. See Netherlands. _ motea by Mis. Jebb. Its offices and studios 

Holloway College, The Royal, founded in are at 7, Langham Chambers, W.j and it has, 
1883 by the piactiral benevolence of the late already seventy-three “centres” all Over the 
Mr. Thomas Holloway, is a handsome building country, from Whitechapel to Brae mar. Lord 
situated at Mount Lee, Egham, Surrey, built iBiownlow is its president, and amongst its 
in the Style of the French Renaissance. Its vice-presidents are many eminent artists, such 
object is to supply the best and most suitable as S11 Frederick Leighton and Mr. G. F. Watts, 
education for women of the middle and upper- and other philanthropists. Its immediate 
middle classes. See ed. '87. objects are to rouse the intelligence, educate 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, M.D., LL.D., b. the eye and train the hand, and at the same 
at Cambridge, Mass., August aglh, 1809, and time to laise the standard of everyday life and 
graduated at Harvard University. Originally ennoble the idea of home, by means of teaching 
intended for the law, he ultimately attached to the pooler classes such arts and handicrafts 
himself to the medical profession, of which he as must be elevating and may be remunerative, 
was a distinguished ornament, being succes- from joinery and wood-carving to tile-painting, 
sively appointed Professor of Anatomy both at pottei y, anil repousse work in brass and copper, 
Dartmouth College and the Massachusetts Home Office. This is a many-sided depart- 
Medicul School. From an early age, however, ment, and makes great demands upon the time 
he evinced a taste for poetry and general htera- and judgment of it# parliamentary chief. He 
ture, and it is in his capacity as an author that grants ccrtificates/or the naturalisation of aliens 
he is best known m England. His most popu- \q.v.). Addresses to the Sovereign and the gia- 
lar works are# 1 The Autocrat of the Breakfast cious replies thereto pass through his office; 
Table," “ The Professor at the Breakfast Table,” reports of Royal Commissions are forwarded to 
and “ ThePoet at the Breakfast Table,” though he him to be laid before the Sovereign, by whose 
is a voluminous writer both in prose and verse, command they are subsequently presented to 
a poet of no mean order, and^n dble elocu- Parliament; he nominates the principal officers 
tionist fc many of his best and happiest efforts of the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, and 
having been delivered at public dinners. His most civil knighthoods are conferred upon his 
recent visit to England created much enthusi- recommendation. Heavy foes are paid to the 
asm, he being everywhere received with the Department by those upon whom peerages and 
greatest cordiality ; whilst the University of other dignities arc bestowed. The Home Secre- 
Cambridge took the opportunity, on the -8th tary may grant provisional orders for the im- 
June, 1886, of conferring upon him the honorary provement of unhealthy areas in the Metropolis, 
degree of LL.D. and the functions of licensing and inspection in 

Holmgren’s Coloured Wools. See Colour regai d to the practice of vivisection, schools of 
Blindness. anatomy, and retreats for habitual drunkards are 

Holy Alliance, The, was an international vested in him. One staff of inspectors from the 
treaty, loimed directly nnd personally between Department is charged with the supervision 
the sovereigns of Ritssia, Austria and Prussia, of coal and metalliferous mines (see Mining 
whom all the European Powers joined, except- and Coai. Mines Regulation Act) ; another 
ing only Great Britain,.the Pope, and Turkey, sees that the Acts relative to the manufacture 
to whom the treaty was naturally not offered and storing of explosives are properly carried 
for signature. Its object wds to bind the sub- out; and a thu d visits factories, printing works, 
scribing powers together in brotherly love and bleaching works, brickyaids, white lead works, 
charity as one Christian family, to regulate the and workshops (see Factories and Work- 
governnient of the three great states repre- shops Acts). The Home Secretary is also 
senting Christianity and the Greek and Roman charged v/ith powers of inspection under the 
Chuicbes by the spirit and genius of Christen- Burial .Acts, and may permit in certain special 
dom, and to unite ihent in a common union oijer- cases interments in closed burial grounds, or 
steppingthe differences of their religions, and the exhumation of bodies where there is bus- 
recogttising their fundamental mainspring. picion of foul play. The maintenance of peace 
Holyhead Harbour Improvements. In and order within the kingdom, and the admini- 
Dee. ’87, It was stated that, in consequence of the stratum of justioe, so far as the royal prerogative 
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ia MvoJvad tn it. are, however, bis leading 
responsibilities. His duties lh ebjmectioawith 

g e police include the appointment of the Chief 
nnmissioner of the Metropolitan Force, and, 
the approval of rules made for the service 
by, that officer (see Metropolitan and City 
Fouce), apd in any part of the kingdom he 
may authorise the employment of the military 
forces of the Crown to suppreae riot and dis¬ 
order. He appoints and frequently puts in 
motion the Dfteoi or of Public Prosecutions (q.v.). 
The control of the prisons (q,v.) and convict 
establishments, and the inspection of reforma¬ 
tory and industrial schools (o.v.) are exercised 
by his Department, and he has the charge of 
criminal lunatics and insane prisoners. See 
Lunacy. He xnay recommend to the Crown 
the remission of punishment passed upon offend¬ 
ers, either by justicesoi the peace or by the 
judges, his most anxious and responsible 
function in this connection beine in regard to 
petitions for commutation of the death sentence; 
out before deciding in such grave matters he 
usually takes such judicial, legal, and, in cases 
where insanity is suggested, medical opinion 
as he may think necessary, to enable him to 
arrive at a just conclusion. See Ministry, 
Secretary ov State, 

Home T \Ule. The term applied to the move¬ 
ment lor the restoration of self-government 
in Ireland, whien was started by Mi. Isaac 
Butt, in Dublin, in 1870. The new mdvement, 
which in most respects had the same objects 
as the agitation of O’Connell for repeal of the 
Union, obtained at the general election of 
1874, faixty roembeis. The party was aitev- 
waids divided on policy, Mi. I'amell (r/.v.) and 
.M* • Biggai advocating a more active course 
than Mi. Butt approved. Mr. Butt died in 
1879, and Mr. Shaw was elected leader of the 
Home Rule parly in his stead. Aiter the 
general election of 1880, fit which the party 
was largely augmented, Mr. Parnell was elected 
in place of Mr. Shaw. The election of 1885 
still lurthei strengthened the party, which was 
vet again increased at the election of 1886, 
the Home Rule party now numbering eighty- 
six. Home Rule has various meanings—diilereut 
pioposals being made at different periods 
and by different leaders; The plan of Mr. Butt 
was to allow a parliament in Dublin, and at 
the same time to have the Irish members 
summoned to the Imperial Parliament at West¬ 
minster whenever questions arose affecting the 
gelations of Iieland with the Empire. Since 
ben the members of Mr. Parnell's party have 
ignifiod a preference for the model of the 
Colonies—viz., a parliament in Dublin and 
no representation in the Imperial Parliament 
and ho share in Imperial taxation. Some 
members of the Home Rule party now dcclaie 
in favour of absolute independence. The 
arguments for and against Home Rule are 
$s follow:—(1) That the only' practical method 
w governing Ireland peaceably is to allow 
Wler to manage her own affairs; ( 2 ) That self- 
government has answeied in the Colonies, 
and would answer in Ireland, (8) That Home 
RUle in Ireland would leave the English 
Parliament free for English business; ( 4 ) That 
the relaxation of the legal union would draw 
closer the bonds of sentimental union; ( 5 ) That 
the restrictions and safeguards of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s Bill could be maintained. On the other 
side it i$ argued t (1) That the method of ruling 
Ireland by steady and just administration has 


never yet been fairly tried i that there are how 
few Irish grievances to remedy} that the pro¬ 
mised peace of Ireland left to herself is nega¬ 
tived by every indication of mutual class, 
religious, and race hatreds, and that the very 
mention of Home Rule made Ulster piepare 
for cjvil war. ( 2 ) That Home Rule Is demanded 
merely that the vaeaker may be handed over to 
the stronger, aim that the necessary inter¬ 
ference of England at a later stage Would 
involve, the reconquest of Ireland. ( 3 ) That 
the self-governing Colonies wore well affected 
towards England when granted Home Rule, 
whereas Ireland is disaffected. ( 4 ) That the 
English Parliament can find other ways of 
freeing itself from obstruction than the grant¬ 
ing of Home Rule; and ( 5 ) That the restrictions 
and safeguards ot Mr. Gladstone’s scheme 
would either be so much waste paper or be 
made the subject of fresh agitations. Besides, 
it is pointed out that Ireland’s place in the 
empire is one of diminishing significance. 
When Grattan’s parliament was granted, the 
population of Ireland was about half as large as 
that of England and Wales, and the proportion 
was not much less than 1 to 2 of‘the rest 
of the United Kingdom m 1801. In 1841 it was 
still more than 8 to 19 ; but now it is barely 5 to 
3ij or less than 1 to 6, It is also urged that 
Irish disaffection is not of home growth, but is 
fostered and paid for by the American Irish. 
Since the great lush famine, emigration has 
made these a potent factor in the world’s 
politics;but cmigiation is lessening,the United 
States arc growing, and in less than a genera¬ 
tion the Irish Americans wull be merged in the 
great body of American citizens. These are 
the Unionist reasons for patience and firmness. 
For schedule of Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill, introduced April 8th, '86, see od. 87. 

Homoeopathy. A system of medicinal 
practice' founded by Hahnemann, a German 
physician of last century, based on the theory 
oi sttutlfa similtbus curautur (“like cures 
like”), It spiead lapidly into'France (where 
Dr. H. died) and America, in which Inter 
comitty it took fnm roo , and now possesses 
14 colleges, 57 hospitals, and over n,000 quali¬ 
fied practitioners. In England, however, its 
progress has iRon slow, and it lias never won 

g eneral professional recognition: In 1864 tJ)Q 
ritish Homoeopathic Congress first met; and 
last year its session at Liverpool was remark¬ 
able ior the inauguration _oi a newHomceopathio 
Hospital there. The president for the year was 
Dr. A. C, Clifton, who defined Homceop’athy in 
his addi ess as consisting in (1) the proving of 
drugs on the healthy human organism in order 
to ascertain their physiological action; (2) 
their administration m cases of disease on the 
siimlta principle ; (8) the single remedy; and 
(4) the minimum dose. The still strong pre¬ 
judice against the system was shown in 
December last in a case before Mr. Justices 
Manisty, where an appointment of a medical 
man who practised in a homoepathic hospital 
to an office in a new general hospital was 
attempted to be quashed on that ground. His 
lordship, however, overruled the objection. 

A long controversy upon the subject, under the 
heading “ Oifictim Medicitm ,” took place in the 
columns of the Times, Lord Grimthorpe chani- 
pidhing the cause of the Homoeopaths. 

Honduras. See Central America; and for 
Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

HongKOUg. (Signifying “Flagrant Streams” 
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in ’Chinese.) An island and British Crown 
colony, situated dose to the mouth of the 
Canton river, and divided from the southern 
coast of China by a nai row strait—the Ly-ee- 
ntoon pass. The peninsula of Kowloon, oppo¬ 
site the island, and a small adjectnt group, the 
Lema Islands, appertain to the colony. Total 
area 33 sq, m., pop. 180,000. Capital Victoria, a 
handsome city oveilooking a magnificent 
harbour. Strong fortifications' are now to be 
constructed.—Hong Kong is mountainous and 
picturesque. It was naturally unproductive, 
but considerable cultivation now gives it a 
rich appearance. Dusiug the season of the 
monsoon the climrte is unhealthy.—Govern¬ 
ment is in the hands of a Governor, with 
Executive and Legislative Councils. Religion 
and education are most abundantly provided 
lor. The island is our “Eastern Gibraltar," 
and is both a military and naval station. 
There is a mixed European, Sikh, and Chinese 
police, numbering 700. It is also the great 
emporium for European trade with China, and 
is a free poit. For latest financial statistics see 
BiutishJuifire, etc (table). The imports con¬ 
sist in chief of goods for China, cottons, and 
other manufactured articles. The exports are 
principally tea, silk, and other Chinese produce. 
Hong Kong was formerly a resort for Chinese 
pirates. In 1841 it came into British hands by 
enforced cession from the Chinese Government. 
It was then inhospitable, and occupied only by 
a few Chinese. At fifst the attempt to make it a 
market failed, but of late years its prospenty 
has advanced to a maivellous degree. For 
Executivt Council see Diplomatic. Consult 
“Her Majesty’s Colonies ”; Dennys' and Mayer's 
“ China and Japan,” etc. 

Hooker, Sir Joseph Dalton, son and suc¬ 
cessor of the late Sir William Jackson Hooker, 
director of the Royal Gardens at Kc-w, was b. 
at Halesworth, Suffolk, 1817. Ediuatcdat the 
High School and Univ. of Glasgow, where his 
lather was Professoi ol Botany. M.D. of that 
Univ. '30. Assistant-sm geon to the Govern¬ 
ment expedition conducted by Sit James Clark 
Ross, ’38, fot investigating the phenomena of 
terrestrial magnetism in the Antaiclie Seas, 
and on liis return published a t serios of richly 
illustrated volumes on the Flora of Refer Zealand, 
Tasmania, and the Auckland Islands. By his 
astronomical and botanical rcsoaielies he sub¬ 
sequently added to thi knowledge of the laws 
of the distribution of plants. He was ap¬ 
pointed botanist to the Geological Survey of 
Great Britain in '46, and in ’47 visited India, 
where he remained till 1851, having bien kept 
prisoner for some time by (lie K.iiali of Sikkim. 
On his return he published his Himalaya 
Journals, in which he gave an account of his 
successful botanical explorations in the East 
In '5s he was appointed assistant-director of 
2 Cew Gardens, and became Director in ’65 "“Made 
a tour in Syria for botanical purposes ’70. 
President of the British Association at Norwich, 
’< 38 , and in his address defended the Daiwinian 
doctrine of Evolution, which at that time was 
denounced by the clerical party and by no 
means generally accepted by scientists. Ac¬ 
companied by Mr. John Ball and Mr. Maw, 
Dr. Hooker riiade a 'journc-v into Moioeco ’71, 
to study its Sloia. He and his companions, 
during their explorations, climbed to the sum¬ 
mit of the great Atlas mountain, a ieat which 
no explorer had ever before accomplished. 
Elected President of the Royal Society (‘73), 
C 


and ’77 created K.C.S.I. In the same year he 
visited the United States, where he met with#; 
an enthusiastic welcome from all classes of 
scientists. Sir J. H. resigned the presidency 
of the Royal, Society ’78, and the directorship 
of Kew Gardens 8s. Honours have been 
showered upon Sir Joseph by many universities 
and learned societies, both at home and abroad, 

Hornby, Admiral Sir G. T. P., K.C.B., b. 1835. 
Entered the Koval Navy (1837). Coromander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean dufing the crisis 
of the Russo-Turkish war (1877-78). Made a 
K.C.B. for the services he rendered by the fleet 
at Constantinople. President of the Royal 
Naval College (18S1-82), and was afterwards 
Commander-in-chief at Portsmouth. Is the 
principal naval aide-de-camp to her Majesty. 

Horological Institute, The British, has 
for its main object the encouragement of the 
English watch trade. Technical classes arc 
held by the Institute at its headquarters, 
Northampton Square, E.C., and certificates ai e i 
granted. It is in union with the City and ■ 
Guilds Institute, and publishes monthly the/ 
“Horological Journal,” which circulates among 
watchmakers, jewellers, and silversmiths. 

Horse, Master Of the. Has the management 
of the royal stables and bred horse®, and 
authority over the officers and servants con¬ 
nected with them In any state cavalcade he 
rides next behind the sovereign, leading a 
horse of state, and on some occasions he tides 
111 the same carnage with the sovereign He 
alone has the privilege of using horses belong¬ 
ing to the Crown, bee Ministry, 

Horseley, John Calcott, R.A., b. 1817, 
painted a picture in lus youth which excited 
the admiration of Wilkie, and subsequently^ 
exhibited at the British Institution and the v 
Academy. In i843hiscartoon of “St. Augustine 
Preaching” gained at Westminster Flail one of 
the three prices 111 vthe second rank of £voo. 
Other frescoes of his 111 the Palace of West¬ 
minster are entitled “Religion” and “Satan 
surprised at the Eat of Eve.” Since then he 
has painted many admirable pictures and por¬ 
traits, as well as an altar piece with figures of 
colossal sire, entitled, “ Tne Healing Mercies of 
Christ." The latter is in the chapel of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. Mr. Horsley was elected 
treasiiiei of the Royal Academy (1882). 

Horse Racing. Though not so general in 
the classical ages as chariot racing, horse 
racing as usually understood formed an im¬ 
portant part of the Grecian games, and Gibbon : 
writes ol the Scythians as being “ consummate ' 
masters of the equestrian art.” The Romans {, 
were also much attached to the sport, and the 
place where they ran or coursed their horses 
was termed hippodromus, or hippodrome. 
Authorities differ somewhat as to whether the 
horse was indigenous to Britain, and the 
probability is that it was first brought over 
to our shores from France. Races between i 
full-aged horses (six years) are believed to 
have been encouraged by the Anglo-Saxons ; 
and King John is said to have much favoured 
the pastime. Edward IH. and Henry VIII. also 
devoted much attention to the subject, and the 
fame of the English thoroughbred gradually 
extended over the woild. James I. made 
many efforts to improve the breed of running 
horses, and His Majesty purchased the first ^ 
Arab sire ever imported into this country. 1 
This was the “ Markham ” Arabian, a small bay 
horse, described by an historian of that day as 
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i*the “ equine father of the turf,” and which 
rcaIisedVrs4,in those days a very considerable 
sum. Beyond all doubt the English racer 
is now the* fleetest of all horses; and so 
extensively have foreign agents been draining 
our markets of recent years, that a Royal Com¬ 
mission, appointed in November ’ 87 , to inquire 
and report as to the best mean's of expending 
the annual Government grant of ,£5,000 in order 
to improve the b eed of horses, more especially 
with a view to meeting the demand for cavalry 
remounts, state, in their report published in 
the Gazette of December Eijrd, that “until some 
means are found of retaining in the country for 
the future such animals (sound sires), it is 
vain to expect any marked or permanent im¬ 
provement in the direction needed.” As a 
result of their labours the Commissioners re¬ 
commended for ’PS the distribution of the grant 
mentioned into premiums to sires selected at 

f the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show at 
‘Nottingham hi February, conditionally on their 
travelling over specified districts at stated fees. 
The rules governing flat racing aie fi anted hy 
the Jockey Club, a body formed some time 
between the years 1750 and 1760, the present 
stewards of which are Lord Hastings, the 
Hon. Ii. W. Filzwillinm, and the Right 
Hon. Janies Lowjhcr. The remaining members 
nuiubei ninety, and include the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Alington, 
Earl Cadogan, Lord Calthorpe, the Right Hon. 
H. Chaplin, Mr. W. G. Craven, Sir George 
Clictwynd, the Earl of Durham, Viscount 
Falmouth, Earl Granville, the Marquis of 
Hai tington, the Marquis of Londonderry, the 
•TOnke of Richmond and Gordon, the* Eail of 
Rosebery, Mr. Leopold de Roth-child, the Duke 
of St. Albans, Prince Soltykoff, the Duke of 
Westminster, General Owen Williams, and the 
Earl of Zetland ; whilst Smongsl the honorary 
members are the Emperor of Russia, the Crown 
Prince of Germany, and the Presidents of the 
French and American Jockey Clubs. AH 
steeple-chasing and liurdle-racing events are 
governed by the Grand Rational Hunt Com¬ 
mittee, which consists of Mr. FI. T. Barela)', 
CqI. Rulkeley, Mr. E. C. Burton, Col. Byrne, 
Sir Geoige Clictwynd, Lord Coventry," Mr. 
W. G. Craven, the Hon. R. Carmgton, 
Lord Drogheda, Lord Fitzhnrdinge, Lieut.- 
Col. Garratt, the Duke oi Hamilton, Col. 
. Halford, Lord Harrington, Lotd Hastings, 
SeHon• Cecil Howard, Mr. W. H. P. Jenkins, 
JJiBir F. Johnstone, the Marquis ol Londonderry, 
F^Capt, Mai hell, Lord Manners, Cant. W. G. 
Middleton, the Duke of Montrose, Flon. F. C. 
Morgan, Mr. G. E. I’agct, Lord Penrhyn, Lord 
Rossmore, Major Gilbeil Stirling, Lord Suffolk, 
Sir W. Throckmorton, and Lord Yarborough. 
The rules of betting come under the diiect 
supervision of the Committee of Tattersall’s 
Subscription Rooms, the gentlemen composing 
this body being the Duke of Beaufort, CoJ. 
Baring, Lord Calthorpe, Sir George Chelwynd, 
Mr. Daniel Cooper, Col Fludyer, Lord Gerard, 
the Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Dc L'Isle 
and Dudley, the Earl of March, the Duke 
of Montrose, the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. G. E. Paget, Mr. C. Perkins, Prince 
Soltykoff, Mr. E. Clay Ker Seymer, Major 
Gilbert Stirling, and the Earl of Zetland, 'ihe 
flat-racing season of ’87 opened at Lincoln on 
March ai&t, and closed at Manchester on 
November 36th. Newmarket is looked upon 
as the headquarters of the Turf, and the famous 


Heath affords ample room for exercising the 
large number pr thoroughbreds always in 
training in the vicinity. Ihe list of winning 
owners for the year is headed by Mr. “ Abing- 
ton”with £30,3(04, Mr. Douglas Baird coming 
next with £16,619, Mr. “ Manton ” with £i6,n6, 
the Duke of Beaufort with £15,573, Mr. R. 
C. Vyner with £15,358, Lord Calthorpe with 
£13,327, Gen. Owen ’Williams with £11,734, Sir 
F. Johftstone with £11,173, and the Duke of 
Portland witjj. £9,534 ; the Duke of Westminster, 
who in the previous year won £34,000 in stakes 
alone, being tenth, with the comparatively small 
total of £8,988. Altogether £416,322 was dis¬ 
tributed in stakes over races run under New¬ 
market rules; and of 783 winners 313 were 
two-year-olds, 220 three-year-olds, and 351 four- 
year-olds or upwards ; whilst the totaj. number 
of horses which have run during the year is 
2,045. Hampton is credited with leading 
honours as sire, his progeny having won 
£31,779, as compared with £25,1:36 awarded to 
Hermit’s, £20,986 to Springfield’s, £17,886 to 
Isonomy’s, £13,731 to Speculum’a, and £10,896 
to Camballo’s. C. Wood comes first in the list 
of winning jockeys, with 151 wins out of 570 
mounts; and is lollowed by J. Watts with no 
warn and 451 rides, G. Barrett with 106 wips 
and 581 mounts, S. Loates with 81 wins, 
F. Barrett with 72, W, Robinson with 63, 
T. Cannon with 57, J. Fagan with 53, F. Rickaby 
with 45, and J. Woodbufn with 42. As the 
tragic htoiy of the death of F. Archer will 
always be associated with '86, so will the 
demise of George Fordham, an equally famous 
jockey, be linked with ’87. The latter had 
letired from professional riding for some 
years, and after a short illness passed quietly 
away at his residence, the Villa Montrose, 
Sloughy on Oct. 12th, in his 51st year. His 
sterling honesty and commendable reticence 
on all matters pertaining to his calling early 
brought his services into request, and at his 
deatli he bequeathed over £40, mo to his family. 
One of the most painlul turf scandals of the 
year was fitriusiu-il in tuc suspicious running 
ol the Marquis of Aiiesbury's Everitt at York j 
and the Stewards having interrogated E. 
Martin, the jockey, rcicrred the case to the 
Jockc y Club. A searching investigation elicited 
irom Marlin the statement that he had ridden 
aciording to oiders, and that on more than one 
occasion he had been instructed not to win. 
Eventually the Marquis of Ailesburv and his 
trauierwere warned off Newmarket FIcath; but 
the latter will, it is understood, appeal against 
this decision. At the annual dinner of the 
old-fashioned Gimcrack Club at York the Right 
Flon. James Lowther and Lord Durham spoke 
very strongly on the evils of jockey-gambling, 
ana the latter gentleman also made some com¬ 
ments on the in-and-out running of animals 
located in a certain powerful stable. No name 
was mentioned, but the remarks were of so 
pointed a character that it was very generally 
understood who was alluded to. lienee no 
racing man was surprised to learn that Sir 
George Clictwynd challenged his lordship to 
prove his assertions, or give him “that satis- 
Uction which every gentleman was entitled to 
wjhen insulted.” Lord Durham refused to do 
either, and admitted that his speech di<| refer 
to one of Sir George Chetwyna’s horses. He 
declined to make any specific charge, or to 
confine himself to the _ cqse of_ Fullerton,, 
which had already been inqfltred into by the 
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Jockey Qub. His lordship, however, ex- mishaps, and at one period it was thought 
4 pressed himself as quite grilling to incur the would be unable to take part in the-race which 
result of any inquiry conducted "with all the : 5 ti 1778 was named in honour'of Lieut.-Gen, 
formalities and safeguards of a public tribunal.” Anthony St. Leger, of Park Hill, although, as 
Correspondence ensued between the parties a matter of fact, the race had befen instituted 
interested and the Jockey Club, the latter body two years earlier. As in the Derby*, the con- 
being 1 requested by Sir G. Chetwynd to under- ditiona regulating the contest so dear to the 
take aft inquiry, but they declined to do so Yorkshireman’s heart have varied, aitd it is 
until a reasonable time had been afforded him now run over a distance of» m,*Sfur. *3* yds. 
to bring an action at-law. In this position on Doncaster Town Moor, and as a role on the 
matters jiow remain. After th#> memorable second Wednesday in September. The here i 
feats of the Duke of Westminster's Ormonde of the Derby, however, returned to- public 
in 1S86, the performances of the throe-year-olds favour just as the hour for starting was 
in ’87 seem comparatively tame, but the season reached, and was beaten only by Lord Rbdireyb 
will be long remembered for the brilliant Xilwarlin, who started at 4 to 1 and won a 
handicap displays of Bendigo in the Cesarewitch sensational race by half a length; third honours 
aifd Cambridgeshire, and lor the victory in the being accorded the Duchess of Montrose’s 
Derby of what in racing parlance is termed Timothy, whilst behind the latter came Phil, 
n "dark" horse. The Two Thousand Guineas Savilc, Scottish King, Eiridspord, Grandison, 
-(worth in reality .£3,550), the first pf the classic and Carrasco. When the flag fell KilWarlin 
events of the year, and run over the Rowley refused to move, and his opponents had a start ( 
Mile at Newmarket, fell to Mr. Douglas Baird’s of fully a hundred yards prior to the son of ^ 
colt Enterprise, which started favourite at 2 to 1 Arbitrator and Hasty GirLbeiftg persuaded to 
against in a field of 'eight; Mr. Fenwick's Phil try. Once off, however, he displayed a magnifi- 
was second, and Mr. Perkins’ Eglamore third, cent turn of speed, and eventually credited his 
The sister race of One Thousand Guineas (worth fortunate owner with the stakes, which ^lone 
^3,300), rftn over the same course three days wen? worth £4,050. Later on rumours of objec- • 
later, was won by the Duke of Beaufott’s Revs tions were rife, but so far no protest has been 
d'Or (starting at evens in a field of twelve), officially lodged. With regard to the perform- 
Mr. Perkins’Porcelain being second, and the s nres of oui leading two-year-olds, those of Friar’s 
Duke of Westminster’s Freedom third. The Balsam stand out prominently, aud his sequence 
Derby, the great rarfe of the year, and which of seven successes include the New Stakes 
annually attracts between 400,000 and 600,000 (Ascot), July Stakes (Newmarket), Richmond 
visitors to Epsom Downs, a fine stretch of Stakes (Goodwood), and the Middle Park and 
galloping ground, was established in 1780 , the Dewhuret Plates (Newmarket); hence it is not 
first winner being a well-formed chestnut colt surprising that he is now a strong favourite fop % 
named Diomed, belonging to Sir Charles Bnn- Derby honours. This colt, a chestnut, by > 
bury. The weights then carried wcie 8 st. Hermit—Flower of Dorset, is the joint pro- 
by colts and 7st. n lb. bv fillies, and the dis- petty of Sir F. Johnstone and Lord Alington, 
twice was one mile ; the imposts are now fixed but being nominated by the former he will 
at 9st. for colts and 8st. 9’lb tor fillies, whilst cany his colours m nil important three-year- 
the course is half a mile longci ■ the net value of old engagements. Curiously enough, a large 
the stake in Diomcd’a year was £850, wheieas proportion ol the year’s stakeshave been awarded 
on the last anniversary, which was celebrated on to two-year-olds, their total being £160,394, as 
May 25th, it amounted to £4,525, From this it against £127,162 credited to three-year-olds, and 
will be seen that the conditions of the 1 arc have ,£128,166 to four and upwards. The Althorp Bark 
been materially changed since its institution by Stakes (Northampton) and the Westminster 
the Earl of Derby. So high a reputation haa Stakes (Epsom) fell to the Duke of Portland’s 
the Baron gained as a two-year-old, that his Saltpetre; the Hyde Park Plate (Epsom) to Mr- 
numerous admirers laid odds of 5 to 4 on Ernest’s Van Diemen’s Land; the WoOdoote 
him for Blue Riband honours in ’87; but to Stakes (Epsom) to Baron dc Rothschild’s Her 
their consternation he was easily beaten by majesty; the Oleorwell Stakes (Newmarket) to 
fourlengthsbyMr Abington’s" Merry Hampton” the Duke of Hamilton’s Nina; the Chesterfield * 
(1 klden by Watts, and w hose starting price was Stakes (Newmarket), and the Champagne Stakes 
100 to 9 against), whilst two lengths in the rear (Doncaster) to the Duke of Portland's Ayrshire; 
of the favourite came Mr. Douglas’ Martlev, the Astley Stakes (Lewes) to Mr. Combe’s 
The remaining competitors finished in the Simon Pure; the Champion Nursery (Kempton 
following orderAintree, Eiridspord, Savile, Park), the Criterion Nursery Handicap (New- 
Blanchland, Consolide, Grandison, Porcelain, market), and the Doveridge Stakes (Derby) to 
and the colt by Doncaster—Shannon. The list the Duke of Westminster’s Orbit; ana the 
of Oaks winners is headed by Bridget, a filly Criterion Stakes (Newmarket) to Ossory, an own 
which carried the colours of the same Earl of brother to Ormonde, which will sufficiently 
Derby •who instituted the Derby Stakes a year indicate its ownership; whilst the prestige of 
lutei, and the only differences between the the two-year-old section of thoroughbreds has 
races are that the Oaks is restricted to fillies, also been well maintained by Acme, Bdrtizan, 
which are apportioned 1 lb. more than in the Brooklyn, Belle Mahone, Crowberry, Galore, 

» DejfeVj and that whereas the latter is run on Gautby, Harpagon, Hazelhatch, Juggler, Mon 
the Wednesday the formei is decided on the Droit, Minster Bell, Patchouli, Sandal, Sea- 
Friday olfethe Epsom Surnmei Meeting. The breeze, Satiety, Saucy Lass, Senanus; and 
.) heroyie 'of the last Ladies’ Day was R8ve d’Or, Volcano; but the most valuable two-year-old 
Who started at 11 to 8 on, and beat Mr. Viiletn- prize ever run for was the Whitsuntide Plate at 
•'*tine’a*St. -Helen, the Duke ol Westminster’s Manchester, which was worth £4,795, and waa 
Freedom, and six others, the value ol the stakes won by Mr. Douglas Baird’s Briar-root, who 
credited to the Duke of Beaufort by this victory started at 100 to 6 in a field of 19, and won by a 
being £fea75. Between the Dei by and St. neck from Lord Zetland’s colt by Isonomy— 
Deger, Merry Hampton met with a series of Ellangowan (since named Gaerlaverock), whilst 
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pr‘ & head in the rear cff the latter came Ayrshire. 
Several races in oonunemor&tiou of If er Maj esty’s 
Jubilee were also decided atvarious places in 
the course of the-season; and that ntMftnehestor 
was awarded to Mr. Cooper’s Luminary, that at 
Kempton Pork to Mr. Barclay's Bendigo, that at 
Ascot to Mr. Tyner’s Minting, that at Sigh Gos- 
forth Pork to Mr. Melville's Horton, that at 
Leicester to 1 %. Homfray’B Kinsky, that at San- 
down Park to Mr. T. Cannon’s Humewood, that at 
1 Brighton to Lord Alingtoh’s The Shrew, that at 
Stockton to Mr. Pickersgill’s Greenshank, and that 
at Ayr to Mr. Gardner s Sonnato, whilst the Im¬ 
perial Cup at Newmarket was won by Ormonde. 
Of the other important flat-races of the year, 
taken in the order of their decision, the Lin¬ 
colnshire Handicap was won by the Duchess of 
Montrose’s Oheron (who started at odds of 50 
to 1 agst.), the Earl Spencer Plate by the late 
Baron de Hitch's Guaaiana (100 to 7 agst.), the 
JL Great Northamptonshire Stakes by Mr. Leopold 


D tyrrcamortaaRHnonsuu’e ouutcn uy mi. n.eopum 
de Rothschila s Middlethorpe (4 to 1 agst.), the 
Leicestershire Spring Handicap by Mr. Homf ray’s 
Kinsky (20 to 1 agst.), the Nottingham Spring 
Handioap by Mr. Vyner s Gloriation (10 to 1 agst.), 
the Crawfurd ana Babrahaxn Plates at New- 
-nMrffet by Sir George Chetwynd’s Fullerton 
is to i and : to x. agst. respectively), the New¬ 
market Handieap«b,y Mr. Hammond s Eurasian 
(4 to 1 agst.), the Great Metropolitan Stakes at 
Epsom by the Duke of Beaufort’s The Cob (13 
to 8 agst.), and in the City and Suburban, at the 
same gathering, Mr. Wardle’s Merry Duchess, 
a 100 to 8 chance, defeated Lord Edwaid 
. Somerset's Carlton by a length, subsequent 
.funning showing tins to have been one of the 
f Tubst remarkable races of the season. The 
Princess of Wales’ Handicap at Sandown Park 
was awarded to Mr. Fenwick’s Southhill (8 to 1 
agst.), the Chester Trades' Cap to Carlton (y to 4 
agst.), the Great Cheshire Handicap to Kmsky 
(evens), the Queen's Cup at Kempton Park to 
Mr. Brodrick Clcete's Beaulieu (7 to 1 agst), the 
Payne Stakes at Newmarket to Capt Bowling’s 
Carrasco (6 to 1 agst.), the Somersetshire Stakes 
to j'Mr. A- W. Merry’s colt by Bertram or 
Wisdom—Enigma (4 to 1 agst.), the Doncaster 
Spring Handicap to Mr. T. Price’s True Blue II. 
(too to 8 agst.), the Epsom Grand Prize to the 
Duchess of Montrose's Eiridspord (9 to 4 agst.), 
the Salford Borough Handioap to Mr. W. IMakc's 
Exmoor (7 to 1 agst.), and the Manchester Cup to 
a. Lord Edward Somei set's Carlton (10 to 1 agst.). 

)At Royal Ascot the Duke of Westminsters 
, t Jrmoude showed that he still retained his mar- 
ji'-qcllous speed by defeating Kilwarlin in the 
Ecus Memorial Stakes (4 to 1 on), and Minting, 
Bendigo, and Phil in the Hardwioke Stakes 
(5 to 4 on); Eurasian was credited with the 
Ascot Stakes (xoo to 12 agst.) and Alexandra 
Plate (7 to a agst.); the Prinoe of Wales’ Stakes, 
the Boys! Hunt Cup, the Coronation Btakes, ana 
the -Derby Btakes, were respectively credited to 
Claymore (100 to 1 ? agst.), Gay Hermit (; to 1 
agst.), Heloiee (4 to 1 agst.), and Timothy (2 to 1 
agst.), all four animals being the property of 
the Duchess oi Montrose. The Gold Cup was 
won by Mr. Douglas Baird’s Bird of Freedom 
(to to r agst.), Lord Calthorpe’s Florentine (4 to x 
agst.) was victorious in tne St. James’ Palace 
Stakes, and Lord Ailesbury’s now notorious 
Everttt<ioo to 8 agst.) easily defeated 16 oppo¬ 
nents in the Wokingham Stakes. At the Derby 
Summer Meeting Mr. C. Archer’s Stourfleld (8 to 1 
agst.) secured the Welbeck Cap, and Gloriation 
(8 to x agst.) was victorious in the Doveridge 


Handicap, At Gesforth Farit the North Derby 
was won by Mr. Douglas Baird’s Salisbury^ 
(a to 1 agst.), the Northumberland Plate by Mr. 
Blake’s Exmoor (xoO to 30 agst,), the Beatoa 
Delavsl Plate bj#Mr. Hall’s Friday (5 to s agst.). 
and the Newcastle Handicap by Mr. W. Steven¬ 


son s Lonnderry (6 to 5 agst.); The Sixtieth 
Liverpool Oup was won by Mr. I’Anson% Castor 
(8s to 40 agst), the Molyneux Oup by Mr. Ren¬ 
frew’s Thunderstorm (100 to 30 agst.), and the 
Kempton ParJp July Handicap by Mr. Qyldwick’s 
Harpenden (a to 1 agst.). /1 the Leicester Rum¬ 
mer Meeting, Taastjiy won the Midland Derby 
Stakes (3 to r agst.), end Mr. Bedford's Re¬ 
peater n. the Zetland Stakes (20 to x agst.); and 
at Goodwood Mr. Mackenzie's Upset, a as to 1 
chance, secured the Stewards' Cup, Sir 'Fatten 
Sykes’ Oardinal Mai was first in the Levant 
Stakes (9 to 4 agst), the Sussex Stakes fell to 
Rdve d’Or (9 to 4 on), the Goodwood Cup to the 
Duke of Westminster's Savile (3 to 1 agst,), the 
Goodwood Stakes to Lotd Edward Somerset’s 
Carlton (9 to 4 agst.), and the Nassau Stakes tp 
Mr. Douglas Ban d’s Maize (100 to 8 agst.). Mr. 
Merry's Abu Klea won the Brighton Stakes 
(10 to r agst.), the Duke of Hamilton’s Jacob 
-was successful in the Lewes Handicap (4 ta x 
agst.), and Mr. J. H. HouWsworth’s Cactus, 
another 4 to 1 chance, defeated all opponents 
in the Great International Breeders’ Stakes for 
3-year-olds at Kempton Park. The Groat 
Northern Leger at Redcaf was won by Lord 
Zetland’s Soottieh King (4 to 1 on), the Great 
Ebor Handicap by Mr. Brydges-Williams,' Silence 
(is to 1 agst.), the Yorkshire Oaks by Rdve d'Oi 
(4 to 1 on), tile Glen Plate at Leicester by Mr. 
Sherwood’s Bessie (7 to r agst.), the Peveril of 
the Peak Plate at Derby by Harpenden (2 to x 
agst.), and at the same meeting Gloriation 
secured the Breeders’ Si. Leger Stakes (3 tp 1 
agst.), Mr Lambert’s Nora (10 to 1 agst,) 
defeated a lar^e field in the Hartington Plato. 
Merry Duchess (7 to 7 agst.) won the Groat 
Yorkshire Handicap, General Owen Williams’ 
Lisbon (100 to 8 agst.) was successful in the 
Portland Plate (Doncaster'., the Great Eastern 
Railway Handicap was awarded to Mr. Ben- 
holm’s Braw J.ass (100 to 30 agst.), and the 
Newmarket Ootober Handicap to Mr. Valentine';- 
St. Helen (100 to 30 agst.). The Cesarewsteh 
Stakes, run for at Newmarket over a distance 
of a miles 2 fur. 28 yards, evokes more specu¬ 
lation, perhaps, than any handicap throughout 
the season, and of the twenty-three competi¬ 
tors taking part in the race of Oct. nth las) 
Lord Rodney’s Humewood, 3 yrs., 7 st. 6 lb., 
who started at 4 \ to 1, won by a length and a 
half from Bendigo, aged, 9 st. 7 lb,, Carlton, 

4 yrs., 9 st. 2 lb., being third. The Cambridge¬ 
shire Stakes was decided a fortnight later, over 
a course of a mile and 240 yards, at Newmarket, 
and Gloriation, 3 yrs., 7 st. 6 lb. (40 to r agst.), 
defeated Bendigo, aged, 9 st. 13 lb., by half a 
length, Quicksand, 3 Vrs., 6 st. 5 lb., and seven¬ 
teen others. The performances of Bendigo were 
exceptionally meritorious, and on the Thursday 
following the Cesarewitch he won the Champion 
Stakes, starting at 3 to 1 on, in a canter. The 
Duke of Westminster's St. Hirin compensated 
for various disappointments by winmnk,the 
Lh^rpod Autumn Oup (n to 3 agst.), GayHerapt 
(7 to 4 agst.) won tlie Great Lancashire Handwsj, <■ 
Thunderstorm (too to 8 agst) was successful in ‘ 
the Derby Cup, and Carlton brought an excep¬ 
tionally interesting season t<s a close with ft 
highly meritorious victory in the Manchester,. 
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November Handicap, for, which he started at so aid pf 
to i, and carried 9 gt. i? lb., a head in the rew nirapie 
> of the heavy weight being Mr. ’Gardnef's Sor- suit,!' 
rento, whilst Mr. A. Taylors Stourhead finished Hospi 
third, well in advance of sc.vci^een opponents. g or 
As considerable interest is always shown by s { on V) 


may be added that the two first-mentioned best means by which the bounty may be ex- 
events were credited to M. Aumont by the aid pen ded. The Commissioners ar& Tffe Duke 
respectively of Ttoibxeuse and Monargue, and of Portland, Master of the Horse; the Eajrl of 
that the Pnx de Diane was won by M. Lu- Coventry, Master of the Buekhoundsa Baron 
phrussi s Bavarde, The Grand National Steeple- R,bblesdale; Mr. Henry Chaplin: Major-Gen. 
chase, the chief event of the cross-country Frederick Geoi ge Ravenhlll; Mr. Jacob Wilson, 
season, is run for over a course of about 4 representative of the Royal Agricultural So¬ 
nnies 1,000 yards, at Aintree, a short distance ciety . M r. John Gilmour, i¥presentativenf,.the 


auspices, of thCfc Saturday Hospital Fuad. Con¬ 
sult. Tn tefetamee tjp hospitals generally, the 
Ho$pit*( (^eekly). '"f «r . • _ 

Horses, The Breed or. Pt^Uampnt last ses¬ 
sion voted a grant of £5,000, which is intended 
to be an annual charge on the Exchequer, for 
promoting improvement in the breed or heroes, 
and appointed a commission to iiurhire into the 
best means by which the bounty may be ex¬ 
pended. The Commissioners are; Thn* Duke 
of Portland, Master of the Horse; the Earl of 
Coventry, Master of the Buekhounds* Bfarott 
Ribblesdale; Mr. Henry Chaplin; Major-Gen. 
Frederick Geoi ge Raverimll; Mr. Jacob Wilson, 
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from Liverpool, and on the last anniversary Highland and Agricultural Society; arid Mr. 
Mr. E. Jay s Gamecook, a 20 tp 1 chance, won by j ohn B oweil Jones, representative of theCen- 
three lengths from Baron Schrader s Savoyard, t ral Chamber of Apt, Vulture. * 


three lengths from Baron Schroder's Savoyard, 
'the late Lord Wolverton’s Johnny Longtan 
being third, well in advance of thirteen others.— 
In London there jire two sporting daily papers: 
the Sportsman, Editor, Ur. A. Allison and the 
Sporting Life, (with winch is'now incorporated 
Bell’s Life,) Editor, Mr. C. Blake; whilst the 
Article signed “Vigilant” in the former is 
Written by Ur. H- Smurthwaito; the Sporting 
Ckromcle is published daily at Manchester, 
and the leading weekly journal devoted to sport 
is the Field, Editor, Mr. Walsh (“Stonehenge”). 

Hospital Sunday Fund. For a long period 
it has been customary on the Continent to 
make a special collection on one Sunday in the 
year in the churches lor the hospitals in the 
district. The practice is now pretty general 
in this country. The Metropolitan Hospital Home 
Fund was started in 1873, by the late Dr. Janies 
Waklcy, editor of the Lancet, The following 
table snows the amount of the collections and 
the number of congregations contributing *.— 


Denomination 


Church of England 
Congregatioualists 

Jews. 

Baptists .... 
"Wesleyans . . . 
Presbyterians . . 
Roman Catholics . 


No. of j 
congre¬ 
gations 


Amount 


1 .£28,365 is 2 
2,080 2 o 
964 19 7 
1,038 18 7 
1,008 15 8 
960 12 9 
476 4 o 

Unitarians. 12 265 13 n 

Society of Friends . ■ 14 175 1 o 

Greek Church .... 1 84 6 o 

Swedenborgians ... 7 69 19 3 

'German Lutherans . . 7 94 15 6 

Method ists(Un 1 ted Free) 17 25 17 9 

Church of Scotland . . 3 m 7 9 

Methodists (Primitive) .13 22 5 6 

" Calvinists. 1 25 10 6 

Welsh Calvinistic Me¬ 
thodists . 5 27 2 o 

Catholic Apostolic. . . 8 77 1 7 

Free Church of England t 5 18 7 

Methodists (New Con¬ 
nexion) ...... # i o 16 o 

Countess of Hunting- 

. don’s Connexion . • 1 4*9 

Various ..... ,,5 306 19 1 

Totals . . . j 1,588 £ 86,391 18 11 

There is alsogf day set apart for collection in 


John no we 11 Jones, representative of tlUrCen- 
tral Chamber of Agriculture. f * 

House, Adjournment of the. See FArlia-/ 

MENTARY PROCEDURE. ^ 

House of Deputies.Tbe Austro-Hungarian. 

See Austria-Hungary,. 

Housing of the Working Classes Act£ 

’ 85 - This Act, based upon the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Royal Commission appointed *in’ 
1884, amends three distinct groups of st'.'tuteg3* 
namely, the Labouring Classes’ Lodging Housed 
Acts, 1851 to 1867; the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts, 
1868 to 1882 ; and the Artisans' and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Improvement Acts, 1875 to 1882. Sue 
ed. ’87. iv ■ 

Hova. The ruling race ofUadagaseax ( q.v .). 
Howells, William Dean, tlje craraw* 

American novelist, was b. in Ohio, 1837. After s 
serving his time with bis father as a printer, 
he adopted journalism as his profesion, and in 
’71 was appointed editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
from which he retired in '80. His poems, 
sketches, and stones, which are characterised 
by a lightness of artistic touch which marks 
tne individuality of their author, have had’a 
wide circulation on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Mr. H. was American consul at Vienna ’61-6J; 

Huddleston, Sir John Walter, was b. in 
1817, and married Lady Diana Beauclcrk, 
daughter of the Duke of St. Albans. CaJled'*to 
the bar at Gray’s Inn (1839), Q.C. (185^, but 
he failed repeatedly in his attempts to get into 
Parliament. Probably no man at the Dar, jn 
his time, except Mr. Hawkins, had so large 1 
a practice at Nisi Prius. Mr. Huddleston was 
created a justice of the Common Pleas^1875), 
then a baron of the Exchequer, and, finally.^ 
judge of the High Court. He is, however^ srill 
known 111 legal circles as “ Baron ” Huddleston. 

, Hudson Bay. An inland sea of the Dominion 
of Canada, nearly as large as the Mediter¬ 
ranean, communicating with the Atlantic by 
Hudson Strait. Navigation difficult, owing to 
numerous sandbanks, rocks, islets, and floating 
ice. Closed by ice seven months of the peai. 
A project is on foot to connect Port Nelson, on 
the western shore, with Winnipeg and else¬ 
where by rail, and a small portion of this line 
has been built. Communication at present 
open in summer by canoe to Lake Winnipeg. 
Hudson, the discoverer, was set adrift in the 
Bay with his son and others, in tut open* 
boat, by his mutinous crew, and was lost. 
The Hudson Bay Company, chartered in] the 
seventeenth century, held the whol$ ofBritish 
North America under the name of Buperf a 
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Lund, exclusive Of 
eastern provinces* 
British Columbia V 
when theButnu^td® 
wholly aiffij-ttadfi 


tario, Qnebed, 



issji ss- asPvSrtfS ±s*s-' ¥ 

SS™,?£®Siui b rf C to'd2ml m” w^&r^So5 ! 'S^!,X,SS^fS?hSi ¥ I , , 

twJ^lh SSn^y lands rathe NorriiVest, were bwnt worked mmultaneously, tht$fchfef' 
IZ ^Sveved endeavour was t» complete and open the north 

:ndann Bftv Railway. This' scheme or ^nnel, jvhich was then aboutpne-third finished.* 

1 WWiroe/ Railway, is. to some extent. headin S «ee*frottt Water, the heading being 


4 other way, where (see Canadian Pacific) political 
g,„ Whea - considerations ptecfered with certain railway 
d 4 v« 0 jpm*nthi i* ' 

Ae«“ 


interallied in the 
especially it* r «i 
Pacific Railway 
connect Regina, 


eJopment of the Colonies, 
f to the great Canadian 


iV .'**♦ » jj'*' »"> 4 , Huggins, William, F.R.S., D.C.L. (Oxon>, 

Railway Scheme. The project is to LL.D. (Camb. and Earn.), Ph.D. (Leyden), b. 
Regina, the centre of the fertile belt in London, Feb. 7th. 1824. Educated 

_j tlT' Li **._ 1 r r<?i r t 1 r- r i < 


at the 


l^^uiatapce is not more than 2,966 geographical and applied himself with much assiduity to 
iffes. Both the places, named are on the exist- the study of animal and vegetable physiology 
mg**Canadian Pacific line, and this fact alone In 1855 Mr. Huggins erected an observatory at 
is of importance in connection with a scheme his residence, at Upper Tulse Hill, and occ# 
for opening up the shortest possible route to pied himself for some time with observation 
Englai 1 . To put it anotner way: starting of double stars and with careful drawings^ 


from Port Nelsqp, the line of railway wif 


of double stars and with careful drawings^ 
the planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, fils 

—. 1.1 -«. V. ____ 1.1 __V. 


follow the Hudson Bay Company’s old route abject being to bring to bear upon the science 
to Jtoke Winnipeg, and by the western side of ol astronomy the practical knowledge he had 


—Port Nelson to Grand Rapids, 400 m: 
Gpftnd Rapids to Winnipeg, 230, and G* 


and ior these researches Dr. Huggins received 
(Nov. 1866) one of the Royal Medals placed 

»a J:-. 1 _t c :.1_■ .. 


Rapids tp Regina, 300, or in alJ 950 mMp at the disposal of the Royal Soeiety.and in the 
Beyond the construction of large timber following year the Gold Medal of the Royal " 
trestle bridges for the river gorges, the face Astronomical Society was awarded Dr. Huggins 
of the country does not appear to offer any and Dr. Miller for their conjoint researches. Mr. 
great engineering difficulSes, and the savings Huggins continued his pnsmatic researches 
fn railway traffic on the way to Liverpool have with a more powerful spectroscope with most 

kitBM in AvrvlU 4 wf* fKfi r\f> UT liltn Q Q i TY1 nfirlutll 1 rptnlfc on/i STS v Sflrx Vizi Qivetil CAnAuji *' 


beep estimated in favour of the new line as important results, and in 1880 he again received 
fotlbwsFrom Winnipeg over the Montreal a medal from the Royal Society. His labours 
route, 77s miles; over New York route, 1,129; have also received recognition from foreign 
over Halifax route, 1,618; from Regina over societies. Dr. Huggins was President of th 4 
the Moi treal route, 1.081: over New York Royal Astronomical Society (1876-78). 


above stated, the distance j from bort Nelson 

R ttJTsHd lt S *ated P °at U ^ichmond l6, Theological cSi., *2d 

SSi from NeS Yoi’it is^.ioT As to^he- gS*“gSnta‘rt D^Briglon'TStaJS 1 
i navigation, it is asserted, on Government 

Bta^shios 1 fbur h and I l«Oiet^mes >C si3t 0r months P resent stationed. Has been secretary terthe 

utiS&Xi ti2. isssurS sses u 

river is never closed with ice. The Provincial viMrorosidentofThJUnited Alban^ • 

™ taken a prominent part in promoting the new 

ment .aias reserved 3,400,000 acres of Grown m ; SH j on , n the West End. and i* » m 


ax route, 


Hughes, 

and popuh 


wECiiJJiSTTh*„ a anhaidv It “««<>** to the West End, and is £1 easiest 

m^be iemarLd that the old Hudso'n Bay Sanc^eVo^heS^refc^ **“ 
CSppany have used the “old trade route” branches oi the MeUiodist Church. 

for over two centuries and a half, of late Hughes, Thomas, b. 1823. Educated at 
yCJfrs the appearance of railways modifying Rugby and Oxford. Called to the bar (1848). 
the sea portion df it, and that the fisheries An advanced Liberal, he aat for Lam him 
oFthe Bay offer ample means for development. (1865-68), M.P. for Frome (1868-74), Q.C. (1869% 
Sir F. J. Bramwell, F.R.S., and Mr. W. In 1870 he made a tour in the United Stap^. 
SbelfdCd, are the consulting engineers to the He is well known as the author of “ Tom 
railway company. During ’87 the permanent Brown’s School hays,” Which, appearing firsbta 
Way Was laid for the first 40 milee, the line 1857, went through several editions. A French' 
having been surveyed further north, while the version of this wor k ap peared in Paris in 1875. 
country Was explored for i«o miles. To the Mr. Hughes wrote “Tne Scouring of the White 
south, of Winnipeg a connection was partly Horse, “Tom Brown at Oxford,” and many 
constructed with the Red River Valley Rail- other hooka and pamphlew Appointed a 


Hughei 

•M “ **' 


i Scouring of the White 
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County Court judge (188a). Mr. Hughes some 
time Since founded an English colony in the 
Western States of America, but the experiment 
Is said to be not so completely successful as its 
author could desire. '■* 

t 

Humbert IV.) King of Italy ; b. 1844 ; is the 
eldest son of King Victor Emnianuel, whom he 
succeeded on the throne (January 1878}. Prince 
Humbert, along with his fatlrcr, took an active 
part in the war of independence, and displayed 
no less energy in his efforts to unite Italy, He 
co-operated in the reorganisation of the king¬ 
dom of the two Sicilies, and both in Naples and 
Palermo he enjoys a well-deserved popularity. 
He has been invested with the Order of the 
Gaiter, and received the investiture at the 
hands of the Duke of Abercorn. In 1868 his 
Majesty married the Princess Marguerite Marie 
Therfese Jeanne of Savoy, his cousin, and the 
daughter of the late Duke Ferdinand of Genoa, 
brother of King Victor EmmauueS. His eldest 
son, who bears the title of Prince of Naples, 
was born in x86g. 

Hungary. See Austria-Hungary. 

* Hunt, WUUam Holman, the well-known 
punter of religious and mystical subjects, 
was born 1827. The occult meaning of his 
“light of Idle World” and “The Awakening 
Conscience," of 1854, founded the subject of • 
series of letters by Mr. Ruskin to the Times, 
Mr. Hunt subsequently pamted "The Scape¬ 
goat ’’ and “ The Finding of the Saviour in the 
Temple,” the latter of wbjch attracted great 
notice when exhibited (i860). The largest of 
his "Works, “The Shadow of Death,” occupied 
the artist during a four years’ residence in 
Palestine, and was finished in *873. “The 
Triumph of the Zn&ooonts,” by some considered 
his masterpiece, was last year reproduced in 
photogravure and published by the Fine Art 
{Society. Mr. Holman Hunt is an ardent advo¬ 
cate,: for the reform of the Royal Academy. 
He has recently been elected a member of the 
Royil Society of Faiitters in Water Colours. 

Hurricanes- Sec Meteorology. 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, M.D., ll.d., 

DXJ L., F.R.S , the foremost of'livine-English 
biologists, b. May 4th, 1823. at Ealing. Educated 
at "Ealing School (of which his father was one 
ofd^fce masters) and at Charing Cross Hospital. 
He -served as assistant-surgeon on H.M.5. 
Victory and Rattlesnake, during the cruise 
of which latter vessel he made important 
observations on oceanic hydrozoa. In 185a he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society: 
1855, Professor of Natural History at the Royal 
School of Mines, and also Fullerian Professor 
1 -of Physiology at the Royal Institution ; 1858, 
Crobniau Lecturer at the Royal Society-, 
1862 1 President of the Biological Section of the 
British, Association} 1870, President of the 
Association itself for the year, and member of 
the London School Board; 187a, Lord Rector 
of ^Aberdeen University; 1873, Secretary of 
the. Royal Society; 1878, LL.D. Dublin and 
Edinburgh 5 1879, LL.D. Cambridge; 1883, 
Rads Lecturer at Cambridge, and President of 
the Royal Society, In October 1884 he lelt 
England on account of iU health.* Ia 1885 


he resigned his official duties, which in¬ 


cluded the Inspectorship of 
the presidency m the Royal 


Fisheries 



lation of “Von Spbold on tapeworm#”; 
1858, " Educational Value of Natural History 
Sciences "; *859, “ Oceanic Hydjozoa’ ;, 1863, 
“Evidence as to Man’s Place ia Nature, and 
Knowledge of the Causes of the Phenomena 
of Organic Nature 1B64, “ Elements-of Com- T 

paratiye Anatomy and Classification pf Animals; 
x866. Elementary Physiology; 1869, Intrtsduction 
to the Classification of Animals1870, “Lay 
Sermons”; 1871, “Manual of Anatomy of Ver¬ 
tebrate Animals”; x873-. «C ritiqnes akd Ad¬ 
dresses”; 1875, “ FJemetmiry Biology#.” with 
Martin; 1877, “Physiography,” “American 
Addresses,” and “ Anatomy of Invertobrata ” ; 
1880, “Crayfish”; 1881, “Science and Culture,” > 
and other Essays. Professor Huxley isfis well 
known and as notable a teacher and lectures, as 
he is a distinguished experimenter and writer. 

Hybrids. See Origin of Species. 

Hyderabad. For Resident, etc., see Diplo¬ 
matic. ■* 

Hydrophobia, Lav Of. T^te local authority 
may, if a mad dog, or dog suspected of be.qg 
mad, is found within ns jurisdiction, make 
an order placing such restrictions as it tmnks 
proper upon all dogs not being under the con¬ 
trol of any person. This order may be for such 
mjrime as it thinks proper, and may extend 
iHKUgh the whole of its jurisdiction or any 
'Wm 0} it. The local authority is to publish 
due notice of the order. Any person disobey¬ 
ing it makes himself liable to a fine of 20s., 
recoverable on summary conviction. The local 
authority referred to is either the town council, 
the local board, the improvement commis¬ 
sioners, or in places where none of these is to 
be found, the justices in petty sessions. (For 
detailed paiticulars of the recent prevalence 
of hydrophobia and its treatment, see our 
edition of 1886.) 

Hygrometer. See Meteorology. 

Hypnotism (synon. Braidism). During the 
hypnotic state portions of the braiii only 
are involved in sleep, whilst others can be 
called into activity by the impression of a r 
dominant idea communicated to if by the 
operator; and It is thus capable of receiving 
sensorial impressions which become arrested 
before conversion into conscious ideas, so that 
no recollection of what has happened during 
the sleep remains. The special sehses retain 
their activity; the psychomotor centres can 
control complicated movements; muscular 
power may be heightened, whilst the muscular 
sense (analgesia) may be lowered. The 
countenance is at first expressionless, but on 
any action being performed animation returns. 
Illusions and hallucinations can be produced 
which are purely subjective and devoid of 
any external correlative. The phenomena of 
Hypnotism have recently received attention 
from Teuton, Charcot, Ch. Richet (Heiden- 
hain)j and others. 
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Ibsen, Henrik. Ndiwe|pari %fm*tist and 
poet; b. March, aothi.*a8, at Skien. The child- 



director of the National Theatre at Bergen by 
Ole Bull, in 'ss h® travelled for a time in 
Denmark and Germany ; and in ”57 he re¬ 
ceived the post of director of fheMorake Theatre 
at Christiania, which he managed till ’ 6 s. 
During Hus period Several of his plays were 
wi itten and produced. In ’63 he went abroad, 
returning afterwards to Norway for a time. 
He now resides fipCJermany ana Italy. Most 
of his works a retranslated into German, and 
some into English. 

Iceland. A large island in the North Sea 
belongihg'to Denmark. Area 39,756 sq, m., 
pop. 72,445- Capital Reykjavik. It is wholly 
volcanic, With active craters, steam-holes, 
boiling-springs, etc. Lying just outside the 
Arctic Circle, climate is severe. Glaciers cover 
the mountains, icebergs often blockade the 
northern coasts, but south and West influenced 
by Gulf Stream. There are no trees, corn 
cannot he grown; the only mineral of value is 
sulphur, and it ffe not plentiful.^ But the pas¬ 
turage is excellent, and ponies, cattle, aud 
sheep thrive. Exports are wool, dried fish, 
seal-skins and oil, whale-oil and baleen., eider¬ 
down, b>rd-skins, and pomes. Manulactures 
domestic. A Danish governor (Stiiftamptmand) 
presides over administration, but the people 
elect an Althing for legislation. Commerce 
restricted and in Danish hands. People very 
poor; .a kindly, sample, cheerful race, but lacking 
encigy, and sometimes incurring distress 
through improvidence. »They jtre remarkable 
for good education, and there is a college at 
Reykjavik. Iceland was colonised by Norse¬ 
men in 874, and for three centuries was a 
flourishing republic. It then passed under the 
Norwegian crown; and in 1380 was transferred 
to Denmark. Its literature is famous. Consult 
Baring Gould’s “Iceland,” Lock's “Home of 
the Eddas,” etc. 

“ Ich Dien.” Two stories are current as to the 
origin of this phrase. ( 1 ) Edward I. when he 
presented Edward", his infant son, to the Welsh 
chieftains in Carnarvon Castle pronounced the 
words, Eieh dyn—behold the man. (8) King 
John, of Bohemia, Wore the motto at the battle 
of Cressy, where he was slain by the Black' 
Prince (1346)! who assumed the words. 

IftlOtB Act, ’66. See ed. '87. , 

Ignatieff, General Nicholas Paulovitch. 
Russian general and diplomatist, b. in 1833, 
His, jather, Count Paul Ignatiyff, took a pro¬ 
minent part in facilitating the accession of 
the Emperor Nicholas to the throne. Paulo- 
vitdfflgnatieff studied in the Corps dea Pages, 
ant} became .an officer in the Imperial Guard. 
When the Crimean war was declared* he be¬ 
longed first to the staff of Count Berg at Revel, 
anaaftervvt."ls at Finland. When the war con¬ 
cluded, he became military attache in the Rus¬ 
sian,.Embassy, to the* Court of SC James. In 
1858 Ignaties was made an aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor Alexander II., and obtained the rank of 
colonel. He Was sent on a mission to Khiva 
and Bokhara, and afterwards despatched to 
Pekin as a minister plenipotentiary. He ob¬ 
tained from the Chinese Government the cession 


6f the Province of Jjtasuri. He came back to St. 
Petersburg, and whs placed at the head of the 
Asiatio Department in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affaups. He filled the office of Representative 
ofthe Russian Court at Constantinople (1864-78). 
From *878 to M&2 General Ignat left’ was the 
Russian Minister of the Interior, and subse¬ 
quently Governor-General of Irkutsk and 
vomta&nder-jb-ohief of the troops of the Govern¬ 
ment, which post he now holds. He is also a 
Senator, a President of the Academy, and a 
Member of the Council of the Empire. 

Ilbert mil- A measure proposed by the 
government ot Lord Ripon in India, in order to 
extend the jurisdiction of native judges in 
criminal offences over Europeans. It took its 
name from Mr. C. P. Ilbert, the legal member 
of Council who had charge of the Bill. The 
Ilbert Bill in an amended form was passed in 
'84. See cd. '87. 

Illiterate Voters. According to a parlia¬ 
mentary paper issued in '87, 80,145 persons 
voted as illiterates at the last general election, 
the" total number of votes polled being 2,969,381. 
hi England and Woles the illiterate voters qnm- 
bered 38,587; in Scotland, 4,836; and in Ireland, 
36,722. 

. Distort, W. A See Cycling. 

IllumlnantB. See ed, ’86; also Lighting, 
and Electricity on Shi pbqard. 

“Illustrated London News,” established 

1842, published weekly (6«?.), contains illustra¬ 
tions of a high order, hearing upon subjects of 
current events and interest, with explanatory 
letterpress. Mr. G. A. gala (q.v.), under the 
well-known nom dc plume of “ G, A. S./’was 
a contributor for some yeais, A list of wills 
of ppers deceased, and an obituary, forni in¬ 
teresting features of the paper, which has a 
large Circulation. * ’ 

Impeachments and Trial of Poors, im¬ 
peachment is a method' of trial which has 
usually been reserved for great public offences, 
and has not been resortca to since 1805. The 
proceedings are commenced by a member of the 
HoUBe of Commons preferring a charge of high 
treason or of certain high crimes and misde¬ 
meanours, and moving that the person accused 
be impeached; and the Commons, if , they 
think a pruna-facie case is made out, vo|e for 
the impeachment of the party and depute 
certain of their number to go to the bar of the 
House of Lords to exhibit then-charges, pro¬ 
mising to appear and make them good at a 
time to be fixed by the peers. The articles of 
impeachment are in due course drawn up jby a 
committee and delivered to the Lords, and the 
accused sends a written answer. On the ap¬ 
pointed day certain.,numbers of the Commons, 
acting in the name of the House as counsel for 
the prosecution/ or managers, call evidence 
and address their lordships. The accused may 
thereupon repiy by counsel and bring forward 
lus proofs of vindication. The question is then 
solemnly put by the president of the assembly 
whether the accused is guilty pr not guilty, on 
which each peer rises, and laying hia hand, on 
his breast replies either “guilty” or “not 
gftilty” “upon my honour.”' The numbers are 
cast up, and the verdioi is the decision of the 
majority, if the accused beJound guilty, judg¬ 
ement is pronounced on a siSaequent day.—A 
peer charged at common Udt* with any mis- 
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demeanour is tried like a commoner; but any from branches of the Imperial FederationLaague 
peer, whether a lord of parliament or not, in all parts of the Empire; and papers of import- 
accused of treason, or felony, or misprision of ance, followed by discussion, were read by Pro* 
either, is tried by his peers, and it has been fessor Seeley, Sir Alexander Galt, K.C.M.G., 
held by high authorities that he cannot waive Captain Ceflomb, M.P.. and others, The Con- 
his privilege to be so tried. The indictment ference was followed by a banquet, .presided 
is regularly removed by writ of certiorari— oyer by Lord Rosebery, grid among those wfi® 
during the session to the House of Peers, or took part in the proceedings .were the Duke 
strictly speaking to the court tof our lady the of Cambridge, the Lord Chancellor,.,y isobuflt 
Queen in Parliament, but in the recess to the Wdlseley, Cardinal Manning, the , Duke of 
court of the Lord High Steward, which during Manchester, Egrl of Duhraven, the High CbWr 
the sittings of Parliament has ito existence, missipner for Canada the Agepts-General for 
The Lord High Stewar d (g uj , or the Lord High other Colonies, and the Earl, of WertiysS. .On 
Chanoellor (</.*/.), may preside at an impeach* the nth of August a large and' influential 
ment unless the offence alleged is treason by a deputation from the League waited upon Lord 
peer when the president must be the former; Salisbury at the Colonial Office, the Premier 
and he too alone can preside at the trial of a being accompanied by Mr^AEdward Stanhope, 
peer, whether it take place in the court of the Secretary for the Colonias.^Xord Brassey, who 
Queen in Parliament-or in his own court. All introduced the deputation, stated that the 
lords of Parliament are summoned to the trial of League then included ja Members, of Parlia- 
a peer, but the bishops retire beloreuhe question ment, of all shades of political opinion, and • 
is put. The court of the Lord High Steward is several distinguished Governors and ex* 
composed of the temporal lards only. In the Governors of the Colonies. The Prime Minis* 
one court the peers are judges of both law and ter was urged to call a Conference, or to ap- 
fact; in the other they are jurors upon the point a Royal Commission, to be composed of 
facts, and the Lord High Steward is properly accredited representatives of the United Kmg- 
the judge upon matters of law. These state dom and of each of the self-governingColonies, 
trials have usually taken place in Westminster for the purpose of suggesting some practical 
Hail, which has been specially fitted up for the means whereby concerted action may be taken 
occasion. (i) for placing upon a satisihctory basis the 

Imperial Federation. The question of how defence of tile ports and the commerce of the 
best to consolidate, or federate the British Empire in time of war, (2) for promoting difcect 
Empire had been studied by a few Englishmen intercourse, commercial, postal, and tele- 
lor some years previously, but it was not until graphic, between the several countries of the 
'84 that a private committee consulted public Empire m time of peace, and any otbhr means 
men of both the great political parties, and for securing the closer federation of: union of 
upon their advice called together a confeience all parts ot the Empire Lord Salisbury stated 
of all who were known to accept the principle in reply that it would be difficult to.overrate 
of Imperial Federation. This conference was the importance of the deputation, ,and of the 
held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on July cause which, it had in naafd. He further 
20th in that year, under the presidency of promised that the statement laid before him 
tne late Mr. W. E. Forster, supported by should be carefully considered by the Cabinet, 
eminent colonial and other officials and influen- In the Queen's Speech on the prorogation ot 
tial supporters of, the scheme. Many others Parliament (Sept. 25th, *8S) there occurred this 
wrote approving thlgip.:ects of the gathering, paragraph: '* 1 have observed* with much satis- 
Resolutjons were Adopted affirming that some faction the interest which, in an increasing 
form of federation was essential; and at the degree, is evinced by the people of this country 
adjourned conference, held in the following in the welfare of their Colonial and Indian 
November, it was resolved to fo«n the Imperial fellow-subjects, and i apt led to the conviction 
Federation League, whose object should be to that there is on all sides a growing desire to 
secure by federation the permanent unity of draw closer, in every practicable way, the 
the Empire; that no scheme of federation .bonds which unite the various portions of the 
shotdtf interfere with the existing rights of Empire. I have authorised communications 
local parliaments as regards local affairs; and to be entered into with the principal Colonial ’ 
that any scheme of Imperial Federation should Governments, with a view to the fuller con- 
combine on an equitable basis the resources sideration of matters of common interest.” 
of the Empire for the maintenance of common The Imperial Conference, thus summoned 
interests, and adequately provide for an organ- at the instance of the Imperial Federation 
ised defence of common rights. The League League, met April 4 th, 197 , under the jpresi- 
was duly constituted, Mr. Forster being ap- dency of Sir Henry Holland, who had sue 
pointed chairman of a, strong executive com- cceded Mr. Stanhope as' Secretary of State 
raittee, which office 1 he held until his death for the Colonies. The.,Members at tha Gon- 
The League has maderapid progress, branches ferenoe were;—Rt. Hon, SirHenry T. Holland, - 
having been formed irt a number of pro Bart., G.C.M.G., M.P.: Marquis of SaJ^ftiry, 
vincial towns, and also in several of the K.G.; Earl Cadognn; Ri. Hon. W. H. Smith, 
colonies. The movement so far has bean M.P.; Rt. Hon. Edward Stanhope, M-P. ; Rt. 
supported by men Who differ greatly on other Hon. Lord George Hamilton, M.F. j Viscount ; 
questions; it has-been approved by a very Cross, G.C.B.: Lord Stanley of Preston, G.C.B.; * 
4 aige section of the English press, and the Rt. Hon. H. C. Raikes, M.P.; Earl ofOiislow; 
League has now an organ of itsown, published Rt. Hon. Sif James Fergussori, Bart.j_G.C,S,l., 
monthly, entitled “Imperial Federation.” A M.P. Newfoundland: Sir Robert Thorburn, 
cenferenoe of the Imperial Federation League, K.C.M.G. (Premier): Sir Ambrose Shea, 
held in July ’J84, was opened by the Earl of K.C.M.G. Canada ; Sir Alexander Campbell, 

, Rosebery, then . F feign Secretary, who had R.C.M.G. (Licut-Govemor f Ontario); Mr. 
been elected to succeed Mr. Forster as Choir: Sandford Fleming, C.M.G. Haw Booth Woles: 
man of theLeagpfe. It was attended by delegates S 3 - Patrick Jennings, K.C.M.G. (fa to Premier) j 

* 7 6 
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Sir Robert Wisdom, K.C.M.G. (formerly 1 Attor¬ 
ney-Gen,); Sir Saul Samuel. K.C.M.G., C.B. 
(Agent-Gen.). Tasmania; Mr. John Stokell 
Dodds (late Attorney-Geq,) j Mr. Adye Douglas 
(AgentGen.). Captfbf 6f»dHope: Sir Thomas 
upmgton. K.C.M.G. (Attorney-Gen.); Mr. Ian 
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W. Downer, K.C.M.G. (Premier) Sir Arthur 
Blytb, K.CIM.G., C.B. (Agent-Gen.). Rear 
Zealand : Sir Francis Dillon Bell, K.C.M.G., 
C.B. (Agent-Gen .); Sir William Fitzherbert, 
K.C.M.G. (Speaker Ofthe Legislative Council). 
Victoria: Mi. Alfred yfcakifi (Chief Secretary); 
Sir James Lorimer, K.C.M.G. (Minister' of 
Defence),; Sir Graham Berry, K.C.M.G. (Agent- 
Gen,)'; Mr. James Service (late Premier). 
Queensland: Sir Saiftuel Griffith, K.C.M.G., 
G.C. (Premier); Sir James Garrick, K.C.M.G., 
Q.C. (Agent-Gen.). Western Australia: Mr. 
John Forrest, C.M.G. (Commissioner of Crown 
Lands); Mr. Septimus Bart, Ratal: Mr. John 
Robinson. The proceedings were opened by 
a speech from the Marquess of Salisbury, who, in 
alluding to the fact that this was the first 
meeting of the Empire in council, said: “This 
meeting, We are all sensible, is the beginning 
of a state of things which will have great 
results in the future. It will be the parent of 
a long progeniture, and distant councils in the 
Empire may in some far-oif time look back to 
the meeting in thiB room as the root from 
which alt their greatness and all their benefi¬ 
cence have sprung.” Speaking of Imperial 
Federation, he said: -“These are great aspira¬ 
tions. I do not cast any kind Ol slur upon 
them in calling them aspirations; on the con¬ 
trary, these sentimental aspirations are not 
separated by so deep a chasm from any actual 
practical undertaking as some people may 
think. They are hazy enough, doubtful enough 
now, but they are the nebulous matter that in 
the course ol ages, tn the course of much less 
than ages, will cdol down and condense into a 
material trom which very practical and busi¬ 
ness-like results may very likely come.” After 
pointing out the difficulties opposed by the 
different fiscal policies of the various parts 
of the Empire to a Customs Union, which 
however he “did not believe to be impossible in 
the nature of things,” he stated Ihawwnion for 
purposes, of mutual defence was the business 
which the Empire had now before it, warning 
the Conference that “where there is liability 
to any attack, attack will come. The Colonies 
—the English Colonies—occupy some of the 
fairest and most desirable portions of the 
earth's surface. The desire for colonial and 
foreign possessions is increasing among the 
nations of Europe," He concluded his address 
as follows : “ What we desire is that all parts 
of the Empire should be equally safe, pros- 
peyptts, and glorious, and Tor that end we 
desire that all should take their fair and legiti¬ 
mate part 'in a task of which all ought to be 
proud, ltis pot merely in furnishing money; 
it js alsori; furnishing men. I hope that some 
part experience may give us ground for the 
anticipation/ a? time goes on, more and more, 
that those who are in the Colonies will take 
personal part iii the defence of the Empire in 
ail its portions, and will join even more fully 

, than theyftave joined before in serving under 
the standards of the Queen. I have now 
only to repeat with, bow much pleasure we 
■ee this ■ meeting, which indicates the drawing 


closer and closer of those bonds which have 
been happily created by a common origin, 
a common history, and a common allegiance. 
We hope that the connection may become more 
and more true.and real, and that we may, by 
our organisation, by our agreement, present 
to the world the spectacle of a vast empire 
founded not upon force -qr upon subjection, 
but upon a hearty spmpathy and a resolute 
co-operation ih attaining all those high objects 
of human endeavour which are open to an 
Empire like*this.”‘ Earl Granville, as a Liberal 
Colonial Secretary, said; “In pursuance of 
proposals made'last summer from influential 
quarters. M-. Stanhope assembled this Con¬ 
ference, the result of which he hoped “ may 
be not only to retain but greatly to increase 
the links of steel and of suk which bind the 
different portions of this great Empire toge¬ 
ther." The Premier of RewioundJaad ‘ ‘ i*e ntured 
to predict that if the grand project of Imperial 
Federation ever became a reality, the Con¬ 
ference would prove to have been the school 
from which the finished project emerged.” 
Sir Alexander Campbell, who represented the 
Dominion of Canada, strongly commended the 
selection of subjects for discussion which were 
those put forward by the League. “A good 
understanding on these subjects would, he 
said, “pave the way to another and closer 
union ... It would step by step unite all 
into one grand union for the consolidation, 
defence, and prosperity of the Empire.” Sir 
Patrick Jennings, late Premier of New South 
Wales, said that “ the points set down for 
discussion were ten parts, the sum of which 
was Imperial Federation,” and expressed a 
wish to confer “ m a spirit of conciliation 
and compromise, and with a desire to do 
what was best for the whole Empire.” Mr. 
Stokell Dodds, representing Tasmania, ‘ con¬ 
sidered “that the subjects set down for dis¬ 
cussion, ’ though very important, sank into 
comparative insignificance when compared 
with the higher result of bringing the Colonies 
closer to the Mother Country,” and spoke of 
“ the work of which they were now ppssibly 
laying the foundation—the foundation of a 
united Empire.” , Sir Thomas TTpington, Attor¬ 
ney-General of the Cape of Good Hope, after, 
announcing that he was specially authorised 
to thank Mr. Stanhope for calling the Con¬ 
ference together, asserted on behalf ofhimselr 
and his colleagues, “ that they were going into 
that Conference heart and soul to do business 
in a businesslike way," Sir John W. Downer, 
Premier, spoke of the strong loyalty of South 
Australia to the Throne, and thanked Her 
Majesty on behalf of his fellow-colomSts for 
having summoned the Conference. “ They 
would bear in mind that all individual interests 
must be subordinated to the welfare of the 
Empire generally, and to the preservation of its 
unity.” Sir Francis Dillon Bril, Agent-Gen. for 
Raw Zealand, having impressed upon the Con¬ 
ference “that their duty lay in assisting, and 
not in embanassing Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment by* adding to the tremendous core that 
already weighs upon it," Hr. Alfred Deabw, 
Chief Secretary o (Victoria, said, “ The people 
of Victoria were anxious for a Mtrited Colonial 
policy, and repudiated any distinction between 
Colonial and Imperial interests.” The Premier 
of Queensland, Sir Samuel Griffith, assured 
the Conference that “ in no Colony was Mr. 
Stanhope’s invitation mori^ warmly received 
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than inQueen Bland. It was taking a new step 
in the history oi the Empire," -Important result* 
have followed from the Conference. ( 1 ) An I 
arrangement by which-the Australasian -Ccil«mi«*n 
shall m future contributes to the support of that 
part of the Royal Navy which protoots the 
Australasian shores. ( 2 ) Another arrangement 
by which the same Colonies take a share in the 
expense of administering the British territory 
of New Guinea, These arrangements/ carry 
with them the right of the Colonies to a con¬ 
siderable voice in the disposition eof the fleet, 
and the administration of New Guineaj which 
however remain in the hands of the Imperial 
Government as heretofore. ( 3 ) An agreement 
with the Government of the Cape of Good Hope 
by which the erection oi the necessary ■work*” 
for the protection of Table Bay shall be under¬ 
taken by the Colonial Government, the Imperial 
Government supplying the armament, Simona Bay 
remaining entirely in the hands of the latter. 

In addition to these results connected with the 
first object of the Conference, the following 
matters were discussed:—Postal and Telegra- 

f hic Communications, arrangements for an 
mperial Census in 1891, Foreign Sugar 
Bounties, Patent Laws, Merchandise and 
Trade Marks, Marriage Laws, and the enforce¬ 
ment of Colonial Judgments and Orders in 
Bankruptcy. An understanding was also arrived 
at upon the New Hebrides Question, and has 
since been carried into effect, by which the 
neutrality of these islands will be preserved by 
placing them under a Joint Anglo-French Naval 
Commission. The Conference was favourable 
to the establishment of an Imperial Penny Post, 
but considered that the cost would be at pre¬ 
sent too great. The establishment of a line of 
Mail Steamers crossing the Pooiflo from Van¬ 
couver, and of a submarine cable from the same 
place to Australia, were also discussed. The 
Trans-Pacific line of steamers in connection 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway {q.v.) has 
since been subsidised jointly by the United 
Kingdom and the Dominion of Canada. This 
was the first occasion in the history of the 
Empire on which its accredited representatives 
had met in conference upon its anairs. At the 
close of the Conference its members expressed 
themselves as strongly sensible of the value 
of such meetings, its spokesman, Sir Sanniel 
Griffith, saying, “ I think, we may look for¬ 
ward to seeing this sort of informal Council of 
the Empire develop until it becomes a legis¬ 
lative body, and that indeed meetings such 
as this will before long be recognised as part 
of the general governing machinery of the 
Empire. The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, 
speaking at Belfast, Oct, 12 th, a 7 , said: “ The 
arrangement between our Colonies and our¬ 
selves is essentially a tempoiary one. It cannot 
remain as it is. Either, as I hope may he the 
case; it will in the future be strengthened by 
ties o£ Federation, 1 or it will be loosened alto¬ 
gether.” The Earl of Rosebery, speaking at 
Edinburgh, Nov. 17 th, ’ 87 , said: “It I were to 
tell you what is the real foundation of all my 
politics, party or otherwise, I should find that 
it lies in Imperial Federation—-in that closer 
union of th« Empire which, in the closer union 
of all otherjAnanm unities at this moment, is 
absolutely wraesSentially required, not merely 
for onr predominance, but for our future ex¬ 
istence.' In that sense it enters into my party 
politics, while party politics have no part in 
the scheme itself/ 1 Of the work done by the 
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the said: “lam astonished not merely 
at ’ the progress that the idea of Imperial 
Federation has made in this country, but at 
the practical steps which, the League has been 
able to effect. last yfcar, op the fall of the late 
Government, the Imperial Federation League 
presented a Memorial to the present. Prime 
Minister, .urging that a Conference should be 
called .with regard to vario.ua Colonial ques¬ 
tions, of which the main one teas tgte defence of 
the Empire.; and the present Government, to 
their infinite credit, to their lifelong credit, 
agreed to that pro pos ition, and they summoned 
that Conference,, That Conference took place, 
and I think that no one who has studied the 
voluminous Report which may haye issued 
would fail to see that not merely, were the 
actual and immediate results of that Conference 
very gieat t but as a movement onward towards 
Imperial federation it was infinitely greater. 
No one can say how far we have gone in that 
direction till there has been time calmly to look 
on the results of that Conference, and to see 
how far they have taken us.” The London offices 
of the Imperial Federation League are at 43, St. 
Margaret's Offices, Victoria Street, S.W., where 
its numerous publications can be* obtained. 
Secretary, A. H. Loring, Organ, Imperial 
Federation (monthly). 

Imperialists, French. SeePFRENCH Politi¬ 

cal Parties. w - 

Imperialists, German. See German Poli¬ 

tical Parties. 

Imperial Institute of the United King¬ 
dom, the Colonies, and India. This insti¬ 
tute, which is to stand ior all time as a record 
of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, has been taking shape 
for more than two years. 4Fpr history of the 
origin of the Institute see ed. 87,) The objects 
of the Institute have been sketched out by the 
Committee as followsThe Institute is to 
find its home in buildings of such a character 
as worthily to commemoiate Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee, and will comprise, ist, conference 
rooms and a grand hall common to all sections; 
aiidly, the Colonial and Indian section, which 
will serve “to illustrate the great commercial 
and industrial resources oi the Colonies and 
India, and to spread a knowledge of their pro¬ 
gress and social condition ”; and 3rdly, of the 
United Kingdom section, the design of which 
W® be to exhibit the development during 
Her Majesty’s reign, and the present condition, 
of the natural and manufactured products of 
the United Kingdom, and to afford such stimu¬ 
lus and knowledge as will lead to still further 
development; and thus increase the industrial 
prosperity of the country.*’ These first defini¬ 
tions as to the objects oi the two sections jure 
vague; but the Committee proceed to elaborate 
them. The space to be allotted to each is .to be 
fairly equal: thus, the United Kingdom will be 
placed in possession of a space as large as .that 
of all the Colonies put together. To attain the 
object of the Colonial section, the following 
arrangements will be made:—“ 1. The display 
in an adequate manner qf the best natural ana 
manufactured products of the Colonies and 
India, and in connection with this the circula¬ 
tion of typical collections throughout,the United 
Kingdom. 2 . A hall for the discussion of 
Colonial and Indian subjects, and for receptions 
connected with the Colonies and India, a. The 
formation of Colonial and Indian libraries, mid 
establishing in connection therewith jreading, 
news, and intelligence rooms, i The incorpo* 
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ration in some form into the. proposed Institute 


exhibitions wire held; and there appears a 
special fitness in the site When we near in 
mind that this property belongs to the Com* 
wnssioners for tea. Exhibition of ’51, and, was 
originally acquired oWwof the profits of that 


and diffusion of theiffullest information hi re- originally acquired odwof the profits of that 
gard to the industrialand material condition of first great display in which the Prince Consort 
the Colonies, so as to enable Intending emi- took so deep an interest- Throughout the 

f ronts to acquire 411 requisite knowledge/ whole of $7 the %gmMag Committee (Offices, 
uch information might be advantageously sup- 1, Adam Street, Adelpbi, W.C.) have been 


f rants to acquire 4 u requt&itfc knowledge. 

uch information might be advantageously sup¬ 
plemented b$ simple ahd practical instruction, inviting and receiving suhscripttsns; and both 
Facilities might be afforded for the exhibition the Queen and the Prince of Wales have 
of works of Colonial and Indian art- It is also specially masked their interest in the Institute 
considered desirable that means should he by subscribing, For s jme time the Ooloaietfheld 
provided, not for a general exhibition, but for aloof; but Erst the Indian Princes subscribed 
occasional special exhibitions of Colonial and handsomely, then the Canadian Dominion 
Indian produce and manufactures. At one voted £00,000, and more recently a number of 
time a particular Colony or portion of the Australasian and other Colonies have come 
Empire may desire te show its progress; at forward. Altogether, it is now understood 
another time a general comparison of particular that about £45°,<w iB “ in sight," to which the 
industries may be useful.'—We have given United Kingdom has contributed about ^950,000, 
this ip the words of the Committee; Rna also India over £100,000, and the Colonies nearly a 
thefollowing outline of what the United Kingdom similar amount. On July 4th,’87, Her Majesty 
section, it is proposed, shall contain “1. laid the foundation atone of the building in 
Comprehensive collections of the natural pro- person, The occasion was taken advantage of 
ducts of the United Kingdom, and of such lor a very imposing ceremony, A pavilion was 
product? of other nations as are employed in erected in the grounds capable of holding 10,000 
its industries, with full scientific, practical, persons; and this was crowded with people, 
and commercial information relating thereto, whose gay uniforms and costumes made a 
2 . Illustrations of manufactured products, beautiful spectacle. The spot selected for the 
typical of their flevelopment and present con- stone, which is of Colonial granite, is where 
efition, of trades ana handicrafts and their the Central Avenue of the late Exhibitions was _ 
progress during the Queen's reign, including placed, near the entrance to what was Old * 
illustrations of foreign work when necessary London; and the building is to face southward 
for comparison; together with models illus- upon a new roadway, which will run through 
tratmg naval architecture, engineering, mining, from Exhibition Hoad and Queen’s Gate, near 
and architectural works. 3 . A library for in- where the mam Indian Court was situated in 
dustrialy commercial, and economicstudy, which ’86. The design selected is that by Mr. Colcutt, 
should contain Standard works and reports on who is the architect. A great quadrangular 
all subjects of trade and commerce. It will be tower with a domed roof rises from the centre 
desirable also to include a library of inventions of the building, there being smaller towers of 
of the Empire, and as rfar as possible of the similar design at each end, and graceful turrets 
United States and other countries. 4 . Reading break the outline of the roo/T The style is 
and conference 100ms supplied with English, Renaissance, and the main front will be 650 ft.. 
Colonial, and foreign commercial and technical with an elevation of 80 ft. The entrance hall, 
periodicals, and a fully equipped map room for and the two halls at either end, stand promi- 
geographical and geological reference. The con- nently forward from the main building, and 
ierence rooms would be of value for meetings of the entrance is approached by a handsome and 
Chambers of Commerce and other bodies of a broad flight of steps, flanked by pedestals, on 


kindred nature. 5 . The promotion m affilia¬ 
tion with the Imperial Institute of commercial 
museums in the City of London and in the com¬ 
mercial centres of the provinces. To these the 
Institute would contribute specimens, samples 
and exhibits of the commercial products likely 


which four lk>ns are at rest. Groups of figures 
and friezes adorn the entire front, where, too, 
balustraded balconies add to the architectural 
effect. The figure of Britannia stands forward 
in strong relief and the whole ornamentation 
is elaborate. Ihe front is to be constructed 


to.be specially valuable in particular localities, of stone, and other portions of brickwork. The 
8. The building will also advantageously afford interior is divided into four floors. On the 
accommodation for (a) comparing and examm- ground floor are arranged three great exhibi- 
ing samples by the resources of modern science, tion galleries surrounding four quadrangles, 
and (6) the examination*of artisans under the which could be covered in with glass if dktired; 
various schemes already existing for the pro- and ascending to the principal floor Ey the 
motion of technical education. Space should grand staircase, 58it»,wide, we reach the ffeoop- 
al?o be provided for occasional exhibitions of won Hall, 128 ft. by 60 ft,, to be surrounded in 
separate industries, or of the special indust; ies panels by appropriate paintings and friezes, 
carried <qn in great provincial centres." The On this floor are the secretary, librarian, fead- 
Government of the Institute will be “a new ing rooms, and intelligence office?, where 
body, entirely independent of any existing mercantile matters can be arranged. The 
organisation," in which the Colonies will be Conference Hall is situated in the left wing, 
fairly represented (the High Commissioner for while the upper floors are assigned to various 
Canada and the Agent-Generals for New South institutions and societies, to emigration offices, 
Wales and New Zealand have been added refreshments, sample roomsTaboratones, com- 
to the Prince of Wales* Committee), and each mittee rooms, ana so on. Therfatunated oost 
CoJOny Will have special charge of its own #f erection is £950,000, The Contract for the 
particular department. After some consider- foundations has already been let. Organising 
able negotiations it was determined that the sito Sec., Sir Fredei ick Abel, who issued an official 
ef the Institute should be the southern portion memorandum in October last by command of 


interior is divider into four floors. On the 
ground floor are arranged three great exhibi¬ 
tion galleries surrounding four quadrangles, 
which could be covered in with glass if dk&ired; 
and ascending to the principal floor bv the 


of the now vacant land on which the recent | H.R.H. the Prince of 


while the upper floor? are assigned to various 
institutions and societies, to emigration offices, 
refreshments, sample roomsTaboratones, com¬ 
mittee rooms, ana so on. Therfatimated oost 
«f erection is £950,000. The contract for the 
foundations has already been let. Organising 
Sec., Sir Frederick Abel, who issued an offioial 
memorandum in October last by command of 
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Tw ptvHni Order Of the Crown Of IndiA, and of having served in articles tor the pre- 
She, Was instituted^January xst, 1878,# and scribed time. The Society instituted lectures 
consists of the Sovereign and Such *8 Uja On law in 1833, and In 1836 obtained from the 
Sovereign may think .Tit to appoint of die judges authority to examine students on the 
Princesses of Her Majesty’s Koyaland Imperial completion of their article. Since then Pre- 
House; the wives and female relatives of liminary and Intermediate Examinations have 
Indian Princes; and the wives and other been added, and the entire, control of all the 
female relatives of any of the persons who examinations has been transferred to the 
have held, now hold, or win hereafter hold Society. It also investigates cases of alleged 
the office of Viceroy and Governor-General of malpractice by solicitors, and, ftrhere neces- 
India, Governors of Madras and Bombay, or sary, takes measures for the punishment of 
Principal Secretary of State for 0 India. - The offenders., It exerts itself to promote, what 
ladies of this order, as at present' appointed, it considers the legitimate interest of fie pro- 
inclode the daughters and daughters-in-law of fession in such matters as scales of payment, 
the Queen, numerous native Indian Princesses, right of audience, etc. It has also assisted in 
and the Wives or other female relatives of the promoting reforms beneficial to the whole corn- 
above-mentioned officials—the latest additions munity, such as the concentration m one build¬ 
being the Countess of Dufferin, Lady Reay, mg of the various Courts or the Conveyancing 
Lady Randolph Churchill, Viscountess Cross, Act of 1881. The improved standing of solicitors 
and H.H. Maharanee Sanity Devee, of Kuch is in part due to the exertions of the Society. 
Bebar. < Sec., E. W. Williamson. Office, Chancery Lane. 

Income Tax, Rate Of, 1842-87. £100 but Consult the Calendar of the Incorporated Law 
under £ 180 : ’53, ’57-8, Sd. in the £; *54, 10 d.; Society. 

’sS'6, Hid. s ’59, 6}d.; ’61-2, cd. £150 and up- Incorporated Society Of Authors, este¬ 
wards: Ta-5*7 ana ’57, 7 d ; '54, Is. Sd.; ’55-6, bhshed in 1884 by Sir F. Pollock, Cardinal 
Is. ltd .; ‘58, Sd. ; ’39, ’61-2, 9 a.; ’60, lOd. Ifni- Manning, and other eminent literary men, 
form dunes on Incomes of £ 100 a year and upwards, under the presidency of Lord TeHnyson. Its 
with abatement of £60 on Incomes under £ 200 : object is to maintain authors’ interests, to 
’63, 7 d. ; '64, ‘68, ’71, 6d.; ’65-6, '70, ltd.; ’67, Sd. advise them as to questions of copyright, and 
Abatement extended to £80 on Incomes under in other ways offer them assistance, particularly 
£300 : ’72, ltd. j *73, Sd .; ’74-5. 2 d. Exemptions to the inexperienced. Also to further the 
extended to Incomes ipider £ 150 , and abatements establishment of an International Copyright 
to £120 on Incomes under £ 400 : ’76-7, 3 d.; ’78 9, Union, and to secure the adhesion of the 
’81, ’83-4, Cd. ; ‘80, ’84, Sd. ; ’82, 6‘Jrf.; ’85-6, Sd. \ American Government thereto; and to procure 
'87, 7 a, in England the passing of an Act which shall. 

Incorporated Law Society, The. Before amend and consolidate the law of Domestic 
the year 1825 solicitors were without any sort Copyright. The Society has during the ypar 
of professional organisation beyond a lew local ’87 issued a new manifesto, urging its claims to 
societies. In that year certain leading solicitors the support of every author in the three king- 
issued a prospectus advocating the establish- doms and the colonies. In Dec. ’87 the Spoidto 
ment of a “Law Institution.’ A committee des Gens de Lettres -a society with similar 
was formed to give effect to the prospectus, and objects in Paris, founded by Louis Desnoyers 
raised m the lorm of shares the capital neces- —attained its jubilee. An attempt made in 
sary to provide a building and everything else England by the first Lord Lytton and Carlyle 
necessary for the Institution. The deed of to imitate our neighbours faded. Hen. Beo., 1 
settlement was completed in Februaiy 1827, and A. G. Ross, B.A.; Sec., Jas. S. Little. Offioe, 
a royal charter was obtained in December 1831. 4, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, "W.C.t 
In 1845 the Society, which had been originally Independents. See Congregationalism. 
constituted as a joint-stock company, was re- Independents, German. See German Poli- 
modelled upon the principle of other learned tical Parties. 

and professional bodies, and received a new Index Society, Th®. Founded in December 
charter. This charter was amended by a sup- ‘<877, amongst the Librarians of the Metropolis, 
elemental one in 1872. Any solicitor practising to form a library of indexes, and to index 
in England or Iteland, and any writer practising rare and important works, 
in Scotland, as well as any solicitor or writer India. A dependency of Great Britain, con- 
who lias ceased to practise, is eligible for elec- si sting partly of territory under the direct 
tion as a member of the Society. The admims- administration of British officials, and partly 
trattan of business es in the hands of an elective of native states, which are all subordinate, in 
couHrl of forty ordinary members, of whom ten varying degrees of relationship, to the suzerain 
vacate their seats every year, and ten extra- power. The British territory was acquired by 
ordinary members chomp by the council from th® East India Company, by conquest or treaty, 
among those members of the Society who are in the course of one hundred years, dating from 
presidents of provincial law societies. The the battle of Plassey (1737). As a regult of the 
President and Vice-President are annually mutiny of the Sepoy army (1857-58), the East 
elected by the members of the Society from the India Company ceased to exist; and the,direct 
members of the council. The members of the sovereignty was vested fc>y Act of Parliament 
Society at present exceed 4,500. Its buildings 111 the Crown. The more powerful native 
me situated in Chancery Lane, and comprise a chieis continue to exercise every function of 
handsome haU and a library of nearly 30,000 government within their own .dominions, 
volumes. The general function of the Society but their external relations are .subject to 
resembles that which the Inns of Court are the control of a British Resident. In other 
supposed to discharge. It takes care of tine words, they have no international independ- 
ptotpgsional training, character, and interests ence. In accordance with an Act of Parliament 
of the'profession. When it was founded no passed in 1876, Queen Victoria assumed the 
test was required from any person wishing to title of “ Empress of India,” Kaisar-i-Hmd. 
become a solicit^ beyond evidence of character The Parliament of the United Kingdom 




is, of course, supreme over India; but this subordinate to Bombay), 'amounts to 1,378,644 
* supremacy is enforced rather by means o£< square miles j and the total population, accord- 
ministerial responsibility'' 1 than by direct lira to the census of tBfii^nnmbers 353,983,595. 
legislation. Practically, all the statutes relating persons, showing an avenge of 18a persons per 
to India are in the nature of either constitu- square mile. The area of British territory 
tional enactments or financial provisions. The alone (excluding native states) is 868,314 square 
Act of Parliament that abolished the Company miles, with a population 01198*790,853 persons, 
also created a Secretary of State for India, Of the larger total, 187,937,438 are Hindoos by 
together with a Council (selected from among religion, 50,1*1,595 Mohammedans, 3,418,895 
Indian officials for the most part), ip whom is Buddhists (almost *11 in Burmah), 1,862,635 
vested the authority of the Crown. In England, Christians (of whom less than 100,000 are Euro* 
every measure concerning India runs in the peans), and 85,307 are Parsers (almost aj* in 
name of the Secretary of ( State; and he alone Bombay. In the official year ending March 
is responsible to Parliament. In practice, he is *886, the total revenue of India amounted to 
always a cabinet minister of the first rank. In £74,464,197, of which £23,592,371 was derived 
India, the supreme authority, both executive from the land (being in the nature of rent) j 
and legislative, is vested in the Governor* £6,345,128 from the salt tax, £8,942,515 from 
General in Council. Tne Governor-General, or opium (really paid by the Chinese consumer of 
Viceroy, who is usually a peer of political dis- the drug), while £14,272,362 represents gross 
-tinotion, has power to overrule his Council in profits from public works—railways and canals, 
cases of emergency. For ordinary purposes, The total expenditure was £77,265,933, show- 
the council is composed of.some six members, ing a deficit of £2,801,726. Tne chief items 
all appointed, like the Governor-General were: army, £20,097,779; civil departments, 
himself, by the Crown. One oi these is the £12,243,689 ; interest on debt, £4,330,861; public 
Commander-in-chief; another must have legal works (including working expenses and in- 
quajifications; another has charge of finance ; terest and all capital not borrowed), £21,836,875. 
another may ne appointed with special refer- The total amount of debt bearing interest was 
ence to public works; the rest are usually £174,524,101, of which £73,806,621 hears interest 
experienced members of the civil service. For in gold payable in England, and £02,703,982 
purposes of legislation, this Council is aug- bears interest in silver payable in India, while * 
minted by about twelve additional members, £91,844,601 represents capital expended on 
nominated by the Governor-General, of whom remunerative public works. The railways of 
one-half must be non-official persons, and of India have been constructed directly by the 
whom some are always natives. The seat of State, or by private companies to which the 
the supreme government is Calcutta, with an State guarantees interest. In the calendar year 
’ annual migration to the hill station of Simla 1885, the total number of mites open Was 
fotftsjhe hot season. As regards the work of 12,207; the total capital outlay, £161,917,840; 
administration, India is divided into eight or the total net receipts, £9,126,331, showing an 
mote provinces. Two of these, Madras and average return of $"64 per cent. In the year 
Bombay, which boast an historic existence for ending March 1886 the total value of the 
two-centuries, are styled Presidencies, and enjoy merchandise imported into India amounted to 
a certain precedence. They are each ruled by a £51,811,580, and of the merchandise exported 
Governor, appointed by the Crown, with coun- to £83,827,840, showing an excess of £32,016,260 
oils modelled on that of the Governor-General, in the exports. The net importation ot treasure 
They each possess an army and a civil service was £14,389,963* thus reducing the true excess 
of their own. Three of the other provinces of exports to £17,626,2^ which may be taken 
(lgjwei Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, roughly to represent dm tribute of India to 
and the Punjab) are under a Lieutenant-Gover- England for cost of administration and interest * 
nor; and Bengal and the North-Western Pro- on capital invested. The chief items among 
viuces each have legislative councils. Three the imports were: cotton goods, £24,282,628; 
more, 6f less importance (the Central Provinces, metals, £4,767,060; machinery, £991,553; rail- 
Burmah, and Assam) are under a Chief Com. ‘way plant, £2,018,065. Among the exports: 
tmissioner. , In addition, there are some smaller raw cotton, £10,782,021; opium, £10,735,518; 
tracts under the duect administration of the oil seeds, £9,975,129; rice, £9,247,126; wheat, 
Governor-General. Within the provinces, the £8,005,331; hides, £5,334,603; raw jute, 
actual unit of administration is the District, £4,355,362; cotton manufactures, £5,0901528; 
which forms the charge of an officer, usually tea, £4,397,177 ; indigo, £3,783,160. In 1886-87, 
styled Collector. His principal, duties are the established strength of twf army was 62*829 
executive, ’magisterial, and fiscal; but he Europeans and 125,057 natives; total* 188,786 
also exercises supervision over police, jails,, officers and men. Tire jgtai number of schools 
schools, public works, forests, etc. Judicw- and colleges was i22;e^f|%tterided by 3.339,061 
functions are, as a rule, vested in other pupils, of whom only 213,4*8 were girls; the 
‘hands, subordinate to the High Courts, total expenditure on education was£2,424,396, 
with an ultimate appeal to the Privy Council of whicff"£8o5,o2o was defrayed by the State, 
in England. The staff of administration Since Lord Dufferm succeeded Lord Ripon as 
consists of: (1) the covenanted civil service, Viceroy in 18S4, the external affairs of India 
appointed after competitive examination in have attracted more attention than its domestic 
England ; <a) the statutory civil service, selected administration. The delimitation of the north- 
from among natives; (3) military officers of the ern boundary of Afghanistan has been at last 
staff corps in civil employ ; (4) a miscellaneous peacefully accomplished, hi.co-Operation with 
class of unco vena nted civil servants of different kugsia; and the Afghan Amir seems to be 
grades, Who may be either Europeans or more firmly established Lhart ever on his throne, 
natives. The total area Of India, including the The railway now runs to the important military 
outlying province of Lower Burmah (but not station of Quetta, in Beluchistan, white the 
the recent acquisition of Upper Burmah), and telegraph has been extended through the 
the settlement of Aden in Arabia (which is) dreaded Khyber Pass. In th^last month Of 
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1887 the Viceroy in person held a durbar or lftd|aaAMpolaUon(NattolUd)- Established 
official reception st Peshawur, which was at- in 1870 for the purpose of promoting social , 
tended by many chieftains from beyond fee progress and education in India, and extend- 
frontieh who had never before rec<%nisfd lnjftriendly intercourse between the English 
British allegiance. At the other end of the people and the people ofTndia. The Associa- 
Him&layan chain the recently acquired pro- tion, attempts to carry out these objects by 
vince Of Upper Burmah has been very slowly the diffusion of information} by grants in en* 
settling down into submission. The real dim- couragement of education, especially of female 
culties only began after regular military opera- education, in India; prompting the employ- 
tions ceased and King Theehaw had been ment of medical women in India; selecting 
deported to India, in December 1885. During English teachers for Indian families ana 
the two years that have since elipsed, Burner- schools; and helping Indian teachers and 
ous bands of dacoita or bandits have maintained students visiting England. The Princess of 
a constant guerilla warfare, sheltered by their Wales is Patroness of the Association, and 
native jungles and hills, and by the msalu- Lord Hobhouse, K.C.S.I., the President. The 
brious climate during great part of the year. Vice-Presidents include a large number of 
The military expenditure thus caused, together influential natives of India, Anglo-Indians, and 
with the continual decline in the gold value other ladies and gentlemen interested fn the 
of the rupee, has seriously embarrassed the welfare of the Empire. Organ of the I. A., 
Indian Exchequer. In India proper, the most The Indian Magazine (monthly). There are 
important event of the -year 1887 has been several branches of the Association in India. ** 
the celebration of.the Queen’s Jubilee, which Hon. Sec. in England, Miss E. A. Manning, 
took place on Feb. 16th and 17th—a date arbi- 35, Blomfield Road, Maids Hill. London, W. 
trarily fixed as falling within the cold season. Indian Civil Service embraces a much 
Europeans and natives joined in the festivities wider field of employment than does the Home 
which then took place m every town through- Civil Service. Besides the ordinary depart- 
out the country; and, in accordance w.th ments of civil administration, it includes 
Oriental custom, a great number of prisoners judicial posts, the medical service, the forest 
Were released from gaol, India sent large department, and officers of the Staff corps in 
subscriptions to the Imperial Institute (q.».), civil employ. Appointmetfcs in the Indian * 
and also provided many focal memorials of the Civil Service are highly prised, and can only beti 
event, chiefly in fee form of institutions for obtained at the expense of much labour and' 1 " 
technical education. It may also be mentioned energy. Situations in the Covenanted C$m.‘ 
hcie that the presence of Indian princes and Service are gained by passing a competiwjp* 
Indian soldiers was a notable feature in the examination in England—which examinations 
celebration of the Jubilee in this country. The are as a rule held once a year in London. -Hftfe . 
loyalty of the Indian princes has been yet more candidates who have successfully compet dagr e 
recently shown by the munificent offer of the 'required to undergo two years’ probationj®Bld 
Nizam of HydfiM^d, the ;-2J§tft&t Mciham- to pass pei iodical examinations in special eufr*' 
medan in the couHK | lakhs of iects of study before proceeding to India. The 

rupees annually HHPi' £ 600,000) limit of age for candidates is from 17 to 19 on 

towards the .i^s ^HpBsIM i'jKfiiBerial frontier, the 1st of January of the year in which the «*■ 
During the 1068 the third annual amination is held, applications for admission to 

assembly oF"JJ|i*PRipnal Indian Congress was which must be made before the 1st of April, 
held at Madnj flg iand Was more largely attended Candidates are encouraged, though it is not 
than either jpthe twopreceding meetings by imperative, to obtain a university training; and 
both Mohammedans arm Eurasians. The prin- to this end the Government maJteSan allowance 
.cipal resolutions adopted were for the intro- of £150 per annum to all UjjhbP’Jmas their tWo 
duetion of a representative element into the years r probation in residence «t a university: 

1 legislative councils, and for the larger employ- and as a further incentive, afiShdditional bonus 
ment of natives in the higher departments of of £j$o is granted to any student who. after 
the administration. remaining a third year at the university, obtains 

India and Ceylon Ship Canal In Feb, ’87 it a degree in honours at Oxford or Cambridge., 
was stated that a long-talked-of scheme of cut- Having arrived in India, the candidate must 
ring a ship canal through the Island of Ramis- within a specified period elect to serve either 
seram had received the sanction and support of in the executive or the judicial branch of the 
the Indian Government. The island in question service. In the former branch the lieutenant- 
lies between Cejjlon and the Indian mainland, governorship of a province is the highest post 
and the idea is teelear a (channel through rock to which a civil servant can attain, and in the 
and reef which wihhttjfow of the passage of latter branch a judgeship of the High Court, 
pcean-going sfops, ypppiF have now to make a covenanted civil servant in India com- 
detour of 300 or 400 miles. A channel for light- mences with a Salary of 4,800 rupees a year, and 
draught vessels is already kept open at the the number of such civilians is about a thousand • 
point where originally Ramisseram jwined the at the present time. The members oftheStatu- 
maiulrnd. Furthermore, it is part of fee scheme tory Civil Service of India are selected purely 
to improve the Falk Straits, to the north of the from among the native^. Many appointments 
proposed channel. It was added that Sir John are in the gift of the local governments; but 
Coope had. approved of the engineering designs, no one who is not a native, a covenanted 
and that contracts had been let. On April 20 th civilian or an officer of the staff corps, can be 
what was described" as the “ South India Ship appointed to a post with a salary exceeding 
Canal, Fort and Coal Station Co., limited,” was 400 rupees a month without the approval of the 
registered, with n capital ol £1,060,000, the lub- Indian Government,—from which rule a few 
scribers including lord Napier and Etterick, • departments are excepted. The Public Works - 
Gen. Sir J* Stokes, ' Gen. Sir F. P. Haines, Department is recruited from the Royal Indian 
Admiral Sir G. H, Richards, Sir E. Reed, M.P., Engineering Collegeat Cooper’s Hill &.&.), from 
Mr. J. $ebag Ijfcntefiore, etc. the corps o? Royal Engineers, tutd as regards 
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native*, from the Civil-Engineering Collejfes 


ranch in the game manner, it ie 3,000 rupees n 
year, which is also the commencing salary in 
the Finest Department. Examinations for the. 
Medical Service are also held in this country, 
and successful candidates are required to attend 


jfea plasm (##,}, in which there is a nucleus and 
mt- nucleolus. See ed. '86, and.enmmlt W. S. 
L„a Kent's, “Manual of- Infusoria,” Batscbeji’* 
rad “*r rotfeoa,” in Brehm'e “ Classens and 
s a Ordnungen des Tfaieweicbs.” , & 

r in IngliS, Rt. Hon. John, sonof the late Rev. 
the. Dr. Tnglis, of the old Greyfriars Ch y Edin,: 
vy, wash. 18*0. Educated at Glasgow- Univ. and 
end Balliol Coll., Gifford (B.A. *34, hon. D.C.L. 
ical ’49). Was Lord?-Advocate lor Scotland in Lord 


and successful candidates are required to attend Balliol Coll., Gifford (B.A. '34, hon. D.C.L. 
a four months’ course a* *h© Army Medical ’49). W»» Lord?-Advocate tor Scotland in Lord 
School at -Netley, during, which period they Derby’s first and* second Administrations, 
receive an allowance to cover the cost of Sat for Stamford in ’38. Appointed Lord 
living. J ustice Clerk of Scotland in the same year.and 

Indian Delegates were sent C85) from the ,.m the following jy&Mr was sworn of the Privy 


be Indian grievances. Of these gentlemen Mr. Justioe General, Lord 1 ., while at the bar, was 
Mariotnohum Ghose (<?.».) was one. See ed. ’86. one of the most powerful of Scotch advocates. 
Industrial Schools Act, ’66. See ed. '87. and consummated his reputation as a success- 
Indufitml ViilagMk The idea of combining ful pleader, by his defence of the prisoner in 
Bin village settkments the cultivation oi the soil the celebrated Madeline Smith Case. His Lord- 


, ’66. See ed. '87. 
he idea ofcambinin 


Biti village settlementirthe cultivation oi the sen 


by allotment holders, peasant proprietors, and 
co-operative farming, with handicraft work¬ 
shops and home industries, has grown out 
of the fapts described in another article (see 
Housing of the Industrial Classes). The 


, and ship is Chancellor of the Univ, of Edinburgh. 


Inhambstus. A port and town of the Portu¬ 
guese territory of Mozambique, in East Africa, 
between Delagoa and Sotala. During 1886 
some native tribes in the neighbourhood, in- 


obi eot of the Society formed to promote these censed by the imposition oi heavy taxes upon 
village settlements is : (1) To prevent the con- them, took up arms, defeated the Portuguese 
tinual in Jux of the agricultural population into native levies, and marched on Inhambane in 
the large towns, Whither they drift chiefly in great strength, but were at length induced to 
search of that employment which is becoming retire and disperse, 
continually more scarce in rural districts, but Inner Temple. See Inns of Court. 
partly also in the desire for some relief from lima of Court. I‘he original institution ol 
the monotony of country life, (a) To offer such the inns Of,Court nowhere precisely appears, 
of the working population in the towns as but it is certain that they are not corporations, 

, may desire it an escape from the misery, disease, and have no constitution by charters from the 
an a immorality caused by the overcrowding Crown. They are voluntary societies, which 
in the great centres oi population. The means for ages have submitted to government analo- 


proposed are the directing capital and labour 
(1) to the purchase and cultivation of the soil 


>us to that of seminaries of learning (Lord 
ansfieldd. Gray’s Inn, 1780,1 Dong. 354). The 
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under provisions for preventing the recurrence word Ign or Hostel, which is used to describe 
of those evils which have caused the present these and similar societies, originally meant 
decay of agriculture in England, and over- the grand mansion of a prince or nobleman, 
crowding in towns, and which sometimes beset the hospice of a holy order, or the chambers 

\ ^ , L „ r . _- _■ 11 . _ j . .... ^ 


mental an 


ncultural operations as a supple- 
alternative means of livelihood to 


fifteenth centuiy. Xaw itohoola for the teaching 
of Canon Law existed many years before the 


intercourse, without which neither individuals LPLeas being fixed at Westminster, law students 
nor' communities can prosper. The Society [seem gradually to Have collected together in 


\-ibove named mentions three inodes of effecting London for the study of law. Four of the Inns 
its purpose : (i) The employment of suitable thus formed came to be known as the Greater 


means 


purpose : (i) The employment of suitable thus formed came to be known as the Greater 
ins lor bringing capitalists, investors, manu- Inns or Inns of Court, and to one of these a 

^... _i _n a _*1_... i . ... ... . . _ » t. _r* i _„h.. j 


or co-operative Society, to raise funds for making placed under a sysla® 
advances to reliable and enterprising manufac- reign of Philip and If 
turiers, artisans, and contractors; (3) the raising may be considered ri 


before being called 
nple, Middle Temple, 

, urn. They were 
_ government in the 
and from that time 
fc institutions. A 


, a benevolent fund, to be vested in trustees, for Commission to inquire into their condition 
the same purpose. Plans for securing local was appointed in 1854. Besides these four 
representative self-government in each village, there were several other Inns, known mostly 
with all other arrangements necessary lor the as Inns of Chancery j they became preparatory 
health and happiness^ the mental and moral or subsidiary to the Inns of Court, ana always 
improvement of a weil-ordeied community, aie remained private institutions or clubs. At the 
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dom xPraiotsaa) of the animal kingdom. First the* judges. Inner and Middle Temple. The 
discovered, in 1677, by Anthony von Leewen- name of these two Inns arises from the fact 
haek. The Infusoria comprise all the one-celled that the property they hold belonged at One 
Protozoa with R distinct cell-wall, and within time to the Knights Templar. This religious 
that acontractile cortical region, inclosing proto- military order moved from its h^me in Holborn 
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(Southampton Street) to the land now held by 
the Temples, situated between Fleet Street 
and the river. This took place in the twelfth 
century, the round portion of the Temple 
Church being dedicated in 1185. The Order of 
Knights Templar was suppressed in yto, and 
the property was seized by Edward II., who 
bestowed it on Thomas Sari of Lancaster. 
.After passing into the hands of the Earl of 
Pembroke and Hugh le Despenser it* reverted 
to the Crown, and was granted by Edward III. 
to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of 
Jerusalem, which order demised it to certain 
students from Thavie’s inn, Holborn, for £10 
a year. In the reign of Richard II., owing to 
the great number of students, the members 
divided, into two bodies—Inner and Middle— 
and both remained tenants of the Knights 
Hospitallers till the suppression of that order 
bv Henry VIII. They then held by lease from 
the Crown till James I. granteld a charter to 
them. The Inner Temple adopted the arms of 
the Knights Templar, modifying the horse 
with two riders (emblematic of the poverty of 
the knights) into a Pegasus. The Middle 
Temple adopted the arms of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem (the lamb and the flag). 
The existing zeoords of the Middle and Inner 
Temple date back to 1501 and 1506 respectively. 
The Treasurers for 1888 are—Middle Temple, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Henry James, Q.C., M.P.; Inner 
Temple, Sir Patritk Colquhoun, Q.C., LL.D, 
Lincoln’* Inn s This Inn bears the name of a 
famous Earl of Lincoln, who, i«' the time of 
Edward II., had his mansion there or there¬ 
abouts, and is of later date than the Temples. 
The property is situated west of Chancery 
Lane, ana came into the hands of the lawj-ers 
before the time of Henry VII., in whose reign 
it was sold to the benchers by the Dean and 
Chapter of Chichester. A portion of the pro¬ 
perty is also on the ruins of a religiouahouse, 
known as Black Friars House. Tlj te jjj lnn is 
mostly composed of*merubers of thefHjplicery 
liar, and until the Royal Courts of JuStlKwere 
opened the Vice-Chancellors sat in the Inn. 
The Treasurer for the year 1888 is the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Kay. Gray’s lam, the smallest 
01 the four Inns of Court, consists of the old 
Manor of Portpole, which belonged at one time 
to the family of de Grays. It was in the pos¬ 
session of the lawyers in the reign of Edward 
III. The priors and monks of Shene owned 
the propel ty till the dissolution of monasteries 
by Henry VIII., when it was seized by the 
Crown, to whom a rent of £6 13s. 4*/ was 
afterwards paid. The Treasurer for 1887 was 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, and Master 
George Francis acted^as Deputy-Treasurer ; 
the treasurer for tjUjpnesent year is not yet 
appointed, but theqmtst in rotation is Hugh 
Shield, Q.C. Besides the four Inns of Court, 
there are connected with the Temples Clifford's 
Inn, the most ancient Inn, situate at the north 
side of Fleet Street, adjoining the Church of 
St. DunStan. New Inn (1300), between Wych 
Street and Clement’s Inn, leased from the 
Middle Temple. St. Clement’s Inn (Edward IV,), 
west of the New Law Courts, formerly a 
monastery, connected with Lincoln’s Inn. 
Funiivers Inn, which was purchased by them 
in Edward VI.'s reign, and connected with 
Gray's Inn. Staple Inn (Henry V.); Originally 
a hostelry for wool merchants, became an Inn 
of CiStneery in the time of Henry V., and a 
dependency qfi ! Gray’s Inn after Henry VIII. 


In thi* quiet spot Dr. Johnson resided on leav¬ 
ing Gough Square,‘and here he wrote "Ras-, 
sites.” The Hall was built in 1631, apd the 
other buildings are old. It was sold, in Nov. 
1886 to the Prudential Life Office, and has now 
become the home of the Institute of Actuaries^ 
Inoculation. A term usually applied J» 
the mode of transmission of disease whenf(wC 
the * 4 materiel motbi " enters the body fjtEogKS 
the'channel of a .wound in the dkin or jtaga&s 
membrane. It may be aoeideatal, as 
bite of a dog; or intentional, as a prjSwpictic 
against a severe form of disease.. fl^e a B |B mai it 
is intended to act as a protective—tyApHip^uta- 
tion against small-pox. See ed. SdjjHEL' , 

Insanity. Disorder of brain..jHmag dis¬ 
order ot mind ; most frequent bett*jjp!» wie ages 
of 25 and 40 years, dbring which : ®pes. od the 
brain develops most. The prirfcffifel predispos¬ 
ing causes are poverty,delink, consanguinity, 
unusual excess, hereditary predispositions*.# 
etc, Insanity is also produced by exciting 
causes, as religious or political excitement, 
domestic troubles, etc. See ed. *86. 

Insects injurious to Agriculture, A large 
and still increasing class, each new plant 
swelling the number by those which find in it 
their food. The most prominent of the British 
species, perhaps, are the aphis, or "green 
blight, in its various fofrns, the tumip-llea 
beetle^ several of the wireworms, or grubs ot 
the Elater beetles, the daddy-longlegs, and 
two or three of the saw-flies. Some little idea 
of the mischief wrought by these insects may 
be gained from the fact that, even so long ago 
as the year 1823, the first-named occasioned a, 
loss to the revenue of nearly ,£450,000,0wing to 
its ravages in the hop-grounds; while the turnip- 
flea, in the year 1786, caused damage to the 
extent of £100,000 in Devonshire alone. See 
also Hessian Fixb 

Instinct. See Origin of Species. 

Insurance. - Accident. The business of this 
branch is carried on by twenty-lour Companies, 
who lor certain premiums insure the payment ot 
periodical sums for total and partial temporary 
disablement, andother fixedamounts on death, 
or on total or partial permanent disablement. 
"The Railway Passengers' Co.” was the first 
established, which was m 1840. The aggregate 
premiums in 1886 of 21 of the Companies 
who issued reports weie 4685,929, and, the 
amount of claims they paid was ,£360,573, 
This part of insurance business is greatly r 
increasing. Three other Companies have been ■ 
formed to insure live stock in case of total 
loss or accidental injury, and also to provide 
compensation in the event of loss or partial 
injury to carnages and other road vehicles. 
The greater number of Accident , Insurance 
Companies also transact employers* liability 
insurance and the insurance of Workmen by 
collective policies against accidents for which 
the employers are, not liable. Health in¬ 
surance was only commenced in 1885, and 
is effected by two Companies alone—viz,, the 
"Health Insurance Association” (London;, 
and the "Sickness and Accident Association” ‘ 
(Edinburgh). They weie established to answer 
a great requirement of the middle classes— 
which is, alter the manner of the ordinary 
Benefit Societies, to pay weekly stuns to those 
who are wholly or partially disabled, front- 
following their vocations pp account of illness ’ 
not resulting from accidents, These Companies 
also combine accident with health insurance. 
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Up to December i886 the ** Sickness ftndAcci$ 
f dent Company issued 3.606 policiesu—-Fidelity 
Guarantee. Numerous Companies have haki 
' -established feu* insuring the honesty of <fa- 
pldydft in the exercise of their vocations by 
policies of insurance. Many objections exist 


against the guarantees of private "bondsmen, for’ the countries where they were first published, 


this purpose ; and an immense and tepidly 
increasing number Of employers prefer poll-, 
des of insuraifbe, to secure themselves against 
loss by the dishonesty of their servants. An 
insurance policy will be granted in favour 
of any person haying s gOod character. The 
premium varies according to his responsi¬ 
bility, nature of employment, supervision, and 
remuneration. The lowest is s«. and the highest 
about 60s. per cent. Clerks and cashiers are 
generally charged frofti 10s. to 30s., while 
travellers ahd collectors on small salary and 
commission arc rated at £2 to £3 per cent. A 
imew method Of (guarantee has recently 'been 
? Started for insuring staffs of clerks. By this 
system Guarantee Companies isaue a col¬ 
lective poliey which covers loss from a staff of 
employes 01 any number beyond five, so that 
their employer will be secured against loss by 
embezzlement on the part of this staff tophe 
amount contracted for, on each of its members.- 
By this arrangenmnt the troublesome one of 
individual contracts is dispensed with. The 
policies of the larger Companies are accepted by 
various departments of the Government, Courts 
of Justice, the Corporation of London, and 
Railway Companies, etc. Ten Companies trans¬ 
act fidelity guarantee business, the first of which, 
•■the "Guarantee Sooiety,” started in 1840. In 
addition to these Companies who insure employ¬ 
ers generally against loss by their servants'dis¬ 
honesty,-there is ft Society called the “Bankers’ 
Guarantee Trust Fund, to indemnify against 
loss by Bank employes. The Bank of England 
and several of the leading railway companies 
have a fund contributed by the employes to 
secure their employers against toss by the 
dishonesty of the former.-—Soil Storm insurance 
is carried on by four Companies, the “ Royal 
Farmers',’'established in 1840, being the oldest. 
Insurances are effected of wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, and green crops against loss by hail storms 
at a fixed Sitm per acre ; and crown, plate, and 
sheet glass at a certain sum per cent. All the 
Companies are in a good financial position, and 
ado a large business. Flats Glass insurance 
was commenced in 1852 by the Plate Glass 
Insurance Company. The business is now 
-transacted by ax Companies, which insure plate 
and other glass against breakages from every 
cause except against fire. One of these Com¬ 
panies has paid more than ,£105,000 for replacing 
broken glass.--Steam Boiler insurance began by 
the establishment of the “Manchester steam 
UserS' Association ” in 3854, and is transacted 
-by it.Companies. This business includes the 
insurance of boilers against explosion and 
against damage thereby to the surrounding 
property, and of the employers' liability risk 
under the recent statute to all accidents to 
the boilets Covered by the conditions in the 
policies. The premiums vary from £1 per 
boiler for £100, to £$or £6 for £1,000, according 
to Its condition, required pressure and locality. 
For Fire and - Life Insurance see respective 
’ headings 
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IfcteivcolosJal Conference. See Imperial 
Federation, New South waxes, Queers- 


LAND. 


...wti hbw ,in^ System. See Railway Sig¬ 
nalling.?? 

International Copyright. Artists and 
authors have king desired to obtain an inter¬ 
national law of copyright, by Which works at 
literature and art might oe protected, not only in 




but in all civilised countries. An important 
step in this direction was taken by the confer¬ 
ence upon international copyright held, at 
Berne in September iSfis, ana attended by 
representatives of the following states: Ger¬ 
many, Spain, Franae, Great Britain; Haiti, 
Honduras, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden and 
Norway, Switzerland, and Tunis. At this 
conference there was settled the draft of a 
convention for securing to the authors of liter¬ 
ary or artistic works published in any one of 
the countries represented copyright in all the 
others. Such copyright is not to be more than 
the author eiftoys in his own state, nor more 
than the state granting it secures to its own 
subjects. The provisions of the convention 
extend to dramatic and dramatico-musical 
works. They extend to all works which at 
the date of the .convention have not become 
public property. They forbid the publication 
of a translation not sanctioned by the author 
of the original work. But if within a certain 
time there appears no authorised translation, 
an unauthorised one maybe published. Articles 
which have appeared in newspapers or periodi¬ 
cals may be reproduced, unless such reproduc¬ 
tions have been expressly forbidden by the 
original authors or publishers, and no prohibi¬ 
tion by them can nave effect in the case of 
articles discussing politics, current topics or 
news of the day. A wprk is not to be indirectly 
appropriated by a reproduction which, in spite 
of superficial changes, is essentially the same 
as its original. The convention establishes an 
Office of the International Union for the Pro¬ 
tection of Literaiy and Artistic Works, which 
is to be under the suiveillance of the Swiss 
Government, and is to be supported by contri¬ 
butions from all the contracting parties. Any 
State, not a party, which is willing to adopt the 
provisions of the convention, may give in Its 
adherence, whilst any state which is a party to 
the convention, and wishes to withdraw, must 
give a year’s notice of its intention. The con¬ 
vention is to take effect within three months 
from the adoption of the draft. Conferences 
ior its revision are to be held successively in 
each of the countries by which it has been 
adopted. It does not annul or preclude any 
conventions already existing or hereafter to be 
made between any two or more of the con¬ 
tracting parties, provided that such special 
conventions secure a^Upt *s ample a protec¬ 
tion to authors as it'4tj|Ktnd do,not otherwise 
conflict with its provisions. In this country 
Acts of Parliament have been passed in 3844, 
1852, 18/s and 1886, with the object of securing 
copyright to authors and artists who are sub¬ 
jects of foreign states which secure copyright 
to British artists and authors; These Acts 
empower Her Majesty by Order in Council to 
grant copyright to the artists and authors of 
such countries^ and Her, Majesty has a large 
discretion in fixing the conditions with (which 
they must comply. The existence of the copy¬ 
right of the foreign author in his own country 
may be proved by a certificate under the official 
seal of a Minister of State in that country or of 
* British diplomatic or consular officer acting 
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■ there. Cobies of works made in iny foreign 
country other than that in which the protected 
work was first published and made without the 
consent of the proprietor of the copyright may 
t not be imported into this country. An Order 
in 'Council issued under these Acts applies to 
works produced before the date of the Order, 
but not so as to prejudice any person who has 
lawfully produced any work in the United 
“Kingdom. It shall he taken to apply to every 
’ British possession, saving only those which are 
• expressly excepted. The Act of *886 contains 
several modifications of previous statutes in¬ 
tended to harmonise with the provisions of the 
convention of Berne above noticed. Conven¬ 
tions for the mutual protection of copyright 
have been made between the United Kingdom 
and. several foreign states. The question of 
an International Copyright Treaty between 
England and America has Been much discussed 
and agitated about during the past few years, 
on both sides of the Atlantic. In England 
the Incorporated Society of Authors (q.v.) nave 
kept the question prominently before the public, 
and the American Copyright League have been 
similarly occupied. 

International Language. See "VolapOk.” 
International Railway Congress. See 
Railways. 

International Sculling Sweepstakes- See 

Aquatics. 

, International Telegraphy. The results of 
the International Conference held at Berlin in 
1885 took practical effect on the 1st of July, 1886 
Previous conferences were held at Paris in 1865, 
Rome, 187a, St. Petersburg, 1875, and London 
in 1879. At the last-mentioned conference the 
whole of the regulations and tariffs affecting 
the traffic on international telegraph lines was 
revised, and one very important change which 
resulted from that conference was the substi¬ 
tution of a word rate for the then existing 
twenty-Word rate. For some time previously 
a word rate had been applied with much success 
to what ia known as the extra-European system, 
and it was ■probably that fruitful experience 
which lea the London Telegiaph Conference 
of 1879 to adopt a general word-rate for the 
European system. The business transacted 
at the Berlin Conference of 1885 consisted 
mainly in revising and modifying the existing 
regulations; but some important reduction^ 
were also made in the rates to several countries, 
of which the following arc a few examples:— 
Russia, from gd. to 6 $d. : Spain, from 6 d. to 
4^cl.; Italy, from $d. to^d .; India, from 4s. 7 d. 
to 45.; China, from 10 s. to 8s. gd .; Australia, 
from los. Bd. to 9s. id. Under the new con¬ 
vention the names of both the office and country 
are now counted in .the address as one worn 
each, whatever their -||hgth, provided they are 
Written by the sender in the recognised official 
way. The charges for repeating a telegram 
from office to office during transmission have 
been reduced to the payment of an additional 
quarter-rate instead of a half-rate as formerly. 
The charges for any words omitted during the 
transmission of an extra - European telegram 
will be refunded. Another important,alteration 
resulting from the Berlin Conference, which it 
is rig|it should be generally known, is that if 
the lender of a European telegram prepays a 
reply, apd the reply form is not used % the 
addressee, the amount prepaid for the reply is 

S ot how refunded, as was formerly the case, 
[any other aw regulations respecting foreign 


-ox 


telegrams were agreed upon at the Berlin Con¬ 
ference, but they are not of sufficient importance 
tq call for special mention here. 

Intervention, of Beers in Parliamentary 
Elections. On Feb. 4th, ’87, a Select Committee 
of the Rouse of Commons was appointed to con¬ 
sider the Sessional Order with reference tq 
the Intervention of peers or prelates in Pariim 
mentary elections, and,to report whether any, 
and; if so, what alterations are advisable there¬ 
in. The Sessional Order referred to declares it 
to be a high infringement of the. liberties and ■ 
privileges of the Commons for any lord of 
Parliament, or other peer or prelate, not being 
a peer of Ireland elected to serve, or standing r 
as a candidate, for any county, city, or befeough 
of Great Britain, to concern himself in a Bar ha- , 
mentary election; or for any Lord Lieutenant 
of a county to avail himself of any authority 
derived from his commission to influence any 
election of an M.P. The Committee reports^ * 
on Feb. 18th that the Sessional Order referrt, ft 
to appeared to be a declaration by the House ol . , 
its privilege, as well as of that which was, if 
the opinion of that House, the common law <J' 
the land ; that such declaration was first made 
in the year 1641, and since the year 1700 had 
been renewed annually n> almost identical 
terms; that, as far as the Committee had 
ascertained, this declaration of the common 
law had never been controverted by the House 
of Lords or by any judicial tribunal ; that the 
Sessional Order had been recognised by the 
Courts as a declaration of the law; and that, 
although a rescission of the Ordei would not 
alter the common law, it would be calculated to 
give rise to a mistaken idea, either that the law' 
had been incoiroctly stated, or that it was 
obsolete. The Committee recommended that 
the Sessional Order should be continued. , 

Intestacy. See .Will ani> Codicil. 
Intoxicating Liquors (Sale to Children) 
Act, ’86. This Act provides that every holder 
of a licence who knowingly sells, or allows any 
person to sell, any description of intoxicating 
liquor to any person under the age of thirteen 
years for consumption on the premises by any 
person under such age, shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding was. for the first and 40s. 
foi the second or ar>y subsequent offence. The 

E rocedure under the Act is to follow the 
.iceusing Acts of 1872 and 1874. The Act does 
not extend to Scotland. 

Ireland and Scotland Tunnel. This is d 
scheme which has the advantage, in some minds, s 
of settling a great political difficulty, besides 
bringing about the ordinary material advan¬ 
tages supposed and expected to arise from a 
great engineering work. The proposal is to 
construct a tunnel from Portpatrick, in Scot¬ 
land, to Donaghadee in Ireland, an undersea 
distance of over a score of miles, at a cost of 
six or seven millions sterling. A modifica¬ 
tion of the original suggestion was made' 
during the year 1886, by proposing a railway 
tunnel; ana it was-reported in July of that 
year that Mr. Douglas, engineer to the Board of 
Irish Lights, was engaged in taking soundings 
with the view of reporting on the subject. The 
following figures in reference to this semi¬ 
political matter will be interesting s cost of 
tunnel j£s,000.000; land approaches £\, rise,000; 
greatest depth of water midway, 780 feet,-, 
and the roof of the tunnel would have to * 
be 200 feet below that; the deep-sea portion 
would be mi miles. The distance in miles by 





the proposed new tunnel route would be*— 1177, The wonderful race who had overran 
Belfast to London, 390 miles; Belfast to Gifts- northern France* who carried their arms to 
gow, xat miles; Belfast to Manchester, 344 Italy and Sicily, and subsequently established 
miles; Belfast to Hull, a$6 miles, Belfast would a kingdom at Jerusalem; maintained in Ireland 
be nearer to Glasgow , for all practical purposes their predominance through the Middle Ageev 


London by the proposed new route—450 miles 


head. The gain in time by the new route will 
be much greater, as 56 .miles of the existing 
Holyhead route ;® a sal* Voyage, whereas with 
a tunnel the American traveller and the mails 
With bags could be landed at Lough Foyle and 
reach London about eleven hours afterwards 
by an uninterrupted railway journey; and no 


which made them Hibemiares ipsis Hibernicis . 
The Normans m% be said tojbave established 
in Ireland a government equal in vigour and n«% 
unlike £0 that of the British in India, “ subject*’ 
to occasional end partial rebellion, but always 
renewing its strength. Under many of the 
Plantagenet kings the central Government was 
weak, and often disorganised. Internal troubles 
daring the later years of Henry III., Welsh and 
Scottish matters under the first two Edwards, 
the French wars of Edward III., followed by 
the Black Death anti the Jacquerie; thlr full 


s^LOugh royic.it would insure their delivery at wars 01 Hcrq-y V., the toss ox France under 
» much earlier hour in Scotland, Lancashire Henry VI., and the subsequent Wars of the 
land London. About the time above mentioned Roses,—all these things tended to paralyse the 
a stone weighing 6 or 7 cwt. was forwarded to central Government, and wars ana tumults in 
London as a sample of the rock strata to be Ireland were the necessary consequence; but 
penetrated. It was taken from near the water’s there was no organised rising of fhe Irish race 
edge on the Irish side. No further steps seem against English rule. Irish incursions wjthin 
to have been taken with regard to this project the Pale were common enough, but the object 
during d*. was cattle-lifting rather than political conquest. 

Ireland. An island lying to the west of With the establishment of the Tudor dynasty 
England and Scotland, bounded on the east came a different state of affairs. After having 
by the Irish Sea or St. George’s Channel, and defeated Warwick and disposed of “the Lad<r’ 
on the south, west, and north by the Atlantic Lambert Sintnel, and Perlcin Worbeck, Henry 
Octal). Greatest meridional length 325 m.; VII. set himself to the reorganisation of Irian 
breadth about 120 m.; area, 32,510 sq. m., or government. The war by which that object 
. 20,613,271 acres. Pop. (in 1881) 5,174,836. Till whs to be gained was not a war of English 
9 the middle of the eighteenth century the in- against Irish, but of English against English, 
•d us try was almost exclusively pastoral, and Kildare, on the part of the king, fought Clan- 
at the present time the crops chiefly grown ricard ; and at the decisive battle of Knockton, 
are hay, oats, and potatoes, with flax for the near Galway, the stronger Irish force was on 


by the Irish Sea or St. George’s Channel, and 
on the south, west, and north by the Atlantic 
Octan. Greatest meridional length 225 m.; 
breadth about 120 m.; area, 32,510 sq. m., or 
1 20,613,271 acres. Pop. (in 1881) 5,174,836. Till 
* the middle of the eighteenth century the in¬ 
dustry was almost exclusively pastoral, and 
at the present time the crops chiefly grown 


.Retrospect. The ancient history of Ireland is 
said to begin with a conquest by two Milesian 
princes from Spain, about 1300 b.c. With the 
171 HtfJfjTB of this, race, of whom all but twenty 
came'ni violent ends, or their numerous and 
mutually murderous successors during the first 
ten centuries of the Christian era, we need not 
concern ourselves. At this epoch, however, 
the name of Brian Boroimhe, or Boru, stands 
.out conspicuously as that of the hero wlio 


ijovernment was wholly reorganised before 
the death of Henry VII. [We defer the notice 
of the famous “ Poyning’s law,” which belongs 
to this reign, till we come to treat of the Irish 
parliament.] Henry VIII. had reigned some 
twenty-five years before he was colled upon to. 
subdue the great rebellion of the Fitzgeralds 
—the last-betore the disturbing influence of the 
Reformation and Spanish intrigue. The consti¬ 
tutional Reformation under Henry—the formal 
repudiation of papal supremacy exacted on oath 


finally defeated the Danes at the battle of from all the bishops—was resisted in only one 
Clontarf, on Good Friday 1014, and for ever put or two Irish sees, and was of c&urse accepted 
an end to the Scandinavian incursions. Here by all bishops appointed under Edward VI.; 
we retrogress a little to note that, with the and indeed, even m Mary’s reign, the oath of 
rise of Christianity in Ireland—preached by St. Henry VIII. was not repealed till 8 ft 4 Philip 
Patrick in 433—came a considerable proficiency and Mary, c. 8—an Act which, curiously enough, 
in literature and in the architectural and deco- whilst annulling the anti-papal work of Henry, 


rative arts, both in stone and metal, and m 
illumination. The Book of Kolia, still extant, 
^ is the most exquisite manuscript illumination 
in the world. But, at the dose of the eighth 
century, the Scandinavian invaders began to 
ravage the country, with such effect that, by 
the year 866, the sovereign power was in the 
hands of a Norwegian chief. Dublin itself was 
originally a Danish settlement. As we have 
seen, the foreign yoke was in the end thrown 
off, but the ancient Irish civilisation had almost 
disappeared in the struggle. For all political 
•j purposes Irish history begins with the Norman 
’ Conquest, commenced by Fit x Stephen and Strong- 
bow iff xi6$> and completed by the submission 
of thb princes to Hoary XI., at Waterford, in 


whilst annulling the anti-papal work of Henry, 
confirmed the suppression of the monasteries 
and established the lay possessors of church 
lands and property in their holdings. By the 
same Act the prerogatives of the Crown in the 
election, consecration, and institution of bishops 
are maintained, together with the episcopal 
renunciation of title derived from the pope. 
These were the best terms that Cardinal Pole 
could, after three years of Mary's reign, obtain 
from the Irish parliament. Of course, upon 
Mary’s death, an oath similar to that imposed 
by fcer father was restored. As to the reWrmed 
doctrines, the Act (Irish) above alluded to 
asserts the prevalence of “ false and erroneous 
doctrine ” spread abroad, and further testimony 
Is afforded by the revival of lafor the punish- 
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ment of heretics. Bat at this time, according tailed drafts of the bills proposed. That when 
to the best evidence attainable, religion in the king in council had considered, approved 
Ireland was at such a low ebb that neither the or altered ate said proposals, and certified them 
Reformation nor the Counter-Reformation was back under the royal seal, the Irish parliament 
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came supplies of men, money, and bishops,—- attd-dried bills. Later on there grew up a 
the lastmentioadd in greater; profusion than customary relaxation of this law, and a sitting 
m* former, for, as a participator in Desmond’s parliament was allowed to present “ heads of 
rebellion (1564) says, Creatio episcoporkm jaw, tells ” to the king for his approval, f This 
nisi mittatur class ts, nedttm inutihs sea secured one free preliminary discussion of them. 
ttociva.” By the time that James X had reigned A second Poysuag's law was that* all laws * 
half a dozen years, repeated rebellious and ‘lately ” made in England should apply to 
consequent forfeitures had thrown into the Ireland, and this was interpreted to make all 
hands of the Crown more than half a million English statutes binding. Throughout the 
acres of ground in the province of Ulster. On seventeenth century the Irish legislature pro- 
thesalands tbeking, having previously removed tested against this usurpation, and it was hot 
thawrish from their strongholds in the district, an uncommon device of the Irish parliament, 
settled as many English and Scottish Protes- then and later on, to reject the English Acts. 
tants as chose to go there. The descendants and re-enact them with slight alterations, when, 
of these settlers have ever sintfe formed the the authorities, though by no means satisfied, 
nucleus of the loyal population. Had the accepted the substantial concession. A Still 
policy thus applied to one province been applied further subjugation of Irish authority occurred 
to the whole of Ireland, the result—irrespective in 1719, when the English House of Lords 
of the justife of the proceeding—might have overrode a decision of the Irish Peers on an 
been beneficial: but the plantation of Ulster appeal from the Dublin Exchequer Court. The 
alone, whilst it has secured England a garrison, sharp contest that ensued ended itt the passing 


pudiated. 


despite 


protest 


sure and rebellion, and such a loosening of eld-u" Pitt, was carried by X40 against 83. In 
the English hold m the country that its re- this prostrate condition the Irish parliament 
conquest under Cromwell became a necessitj’. strove hard to retain the only power to which 
Again, however, the fruits of victory were they had any pretensions leit—the power of the 
lost when, under James II., Ireland was pitted purse—but in the end they were worsted m 
against England in a dynastic quarrel. The every dispute but one. By persistency and a . 


'pie&nt the passing ot penal law% based on the mal parliaments instead ot those extending over 
"assumption that every Roman Catholic must, the whole reign. But another state of things 
py vmue of his allegiance, be a traitor in heaj t was near. The increased taxation accompanying 
it not in fact. Prom this point, however, in the American war, and the embargo laid upon 
, spite of many backward slips, the movement Irish supplies to the West,Indies, produced 
■ of Ireland has On the whole been forwards, much exasperation and distress, while the 
The lRter years of the eighteenth century brought Oatholio Relief Act of 1778 once more gave unity 
‘’’an era at religious and commercial freedom; to the Irish people. In 1 780, when sixty thousand 
and though the experiment of free parlia- Volunteers enrolled themselves, the Govern¬ 
mentary government was a disastrous failure, ment could not refuse them arms to defend 
grievances have been removed—alike those their homesagainstthefreneb; and it was then 
that were real and those that were sentimental that Grattan was able to exclaim, “ I will never 
—prosperity has been encouraged, education be satisfied so long as the meanest cottager in 
promoted, and every concession made to local Ireland has a link of the British chain clanking 
and race feeling that is compatible with the to his rags”; and the Irish House of Commons * 
peace of the country or the preservation of the resolved that “the King’s most excelle," y 
Empire, These matters ol the discussion of Majesty and the Lords and Commons of Irelai’ 
the day will, however, be better treated in the are the only power competent to make laws r 
sketch of parliamentary and commercial history, bind Ireland. ’ On the fall of Lord North, f< 

—The Irish Parliament. The Irish parliament 1783, the short-lived Rockingham Ministry re- 
ame into being in 1888 , just thirty yeais after pealed the Act annulling the jurisdiction of the 
that of England; but the addition of borough Irish Peers, and the next year established the 
representatives to those of the counties was Irish courts and parliament in the Same posi- 
made in 1341. During the Plantagenet times tion in Ireland that their counterparts occupied 
its powers were certainly not greater than in England. At another time, and under- 
those Of the English parliament, and *we may changed circumstances, the experiment of two 
pass On at once to the tenth year of Henry VII., legislatures under one Crown might have 
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I at u res under one Crown might have 
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when the famous Peyning’s Acts were passed, succeeded. But the Irjsh had found the addi- 
whicb regulated the jurisdiction of the Irish tional strength which the Catholic Relief Act 
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fhenfftorth no parliament should be sumimnied Colonies; and the concession of muefe only 
until the whole programme for the session had made them long for more. Upon people so 
been drawn up by the chief governor and disposed came the example of the IVaneh Revo-’' 
. council and submitted to the king. This in- k i w a , and the advantages it seemed to. offer 
..eluded not only the subject but also the do- them. Although the desire for further Catholic 
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emancipation was no doubt in-itself genuine number of Liberals (Liberal Unionists) combined 
* enough, this was soon seen to be desired only to defeat the project by 34* against 311; and on 
as a means to an end; and when "secret negotia- a dissolution this verdict was confirmed by the 
tions with the French Directory seemed to country. The situation at present (January 
promise a shorter road to independence they 18th, *88) is that Mr, Gladstone, With 195 
were entered into, and rebellion and masseurs followers, is allied with Mr. Parnell and 86 
were timed to coincide with a French invasion followers to carry the above scheme,. The 
in 1788 . The abortive invasion and the bloody Government, witn 313 supporters, and the 
revolt cost Ireland 100,000 lives, and England Unionist Liberals, numbem g 76, are united, 
30 , 000 , and »pon peace being restored the to oppose it, and' to wean Ireland from thjj| 
Union had become a political necessity. It was agitatiofi on which the demand rests. It 1 ST 
' Pitt's idea that with the Union he could safely not our function to pronounce on the merits 
grant the Catholic Emancipation, which alone of the dispute. (See article Home Rule.)— 


worthy i 


s ,emancipation and the last two Reform Bills, land stop the way. 


e year opened With the 
nsh party to make the 
I impossible, while the 
-operated to make “1 re¬ 
in these circumstances 


, ' *the parliamentary history of Ireland has con- the Governingnt determined to frame a Crimes 


creation of such a party, acting upon the party they had to take greater powers (and use them 
system of English government, has had most freely) for repressing parliamentary obstruc- 
permcious eflects in both countries. Even tion. Notwithstanding all opposition the bill 
when what was called the Irish vote was coim was earned (q.v.), as was also a bill for pre- 
paratively small, it might decide a critical venting evictions, and for reducing rents where 
division, and was bought by concessions, the they were maintained by harsh landlords at 
effect of which Aas neutralised by coercive an inequitable rate. Armed with these two 
measures whenever Irish disaffection so pro- statutes the Government proceeded to suppress 
yoked the English constituencies that to tamper the National League (q.v.) in various districts, 
with it became politically dangerous. In this and to deaFperemptoriJyVith its adherents, 
way England’s Irish policy has for the last During the autumn months Mr. O’Brien, M.P., 
halt-century alternated between severity and was sentenced (Oct. 31st) to three months itn- 
ij$ surrender, with the result that we have now prisonment for inciting his fellow-countrymen 


upon compliance with it. J. he political mactunery and a man was killed and several of the police, 
which gave force to the demand was provided injuied by stones. The riot began in an eu- 
by Mr. Gladstone himself jn the Reform Act of deavour of the police to post a Government 
1885 , by which Ii eland letamed an excessive shorthand writer in a position for hearing the 
representation, and electoral power was thi ov n speeches. On Oct. 37th Mr. Wilfrid Blunt was 


into the hands of the classes most disaffected 
Returned to Parliament at the head of eighty 


sentenced to two months’ imprisonment for 
resisting the police in holding a proclaimed' 


six supporters, unanimous in their demand for meeting (sentence confirmed on appeal Jan. 
Home Rule (q.v .)~which means Repeal, or as 7th, ’88). A controversy lespccting an alleged'' 
near a measure to that as jpan be had—ami conversation between Mr. Blunt and the Rt. 
ready to give their support to any leader who Hon. A. J. Ikilfour, on the subject of the 
will aid them in getting it, Mr. Parnell soon treatment ol Irish political prisoners, is at 
found an ally in Mr. Gladstone, who recently present attracting attention. The Lord Mayor 
(1886) brought forward two measures to secure of Dublin was imprisoned lor publishing reports 
«his object. The first gave Ireland a parlia- of proclaimed meetings, and similar severity 
"lent free to legislaUjriin all Irish subjects, but was exercised 111 other quarters. Meanwhile 


, .minor matters. Theie were also provisions potato orop was said to be the most abundant 
intended to secure religious freedom and tor more than forty years.—The Land Question, 
unjust taxation. It wmt also provided that the After all, however, H is urged, the great 
revenue of Ireland should be paid over to question in Ireland is the Land Question 
an English receiver, who should hand back and that of the condition of the people 
wthe balance after deducting Ireland’s share of Here, too, a brief retrospect may be interest- 
imperial burdens. The second Bill—-to be read ing and useful. For present purposes it 
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of reduced rents should go to lepay the pur- and 25,000 pipe staves. The country was not 
chase money and interest. The Irish party yet cleared of its woods, and the exports of 
accepted the scheme so far as to vote for it, lumber continued for forty years longer. Agrj- 
but did not conceal the fact that they objected cultural produce and fish were also exulted, 
to the restrictive provisions, and did not regard pna some coarse manufactures flotHihed. 

' 1 the measure as final. A section of the Liberal This prosperity was checked by the civil wars, 
Party, believing in the finality, and relying on but revived at the Restoration, and in Ittttba 
the restrictive safeguards, also euppoi ted the export trade amounted to £358,077, of which 
bills. The Oenaenmtlvea and a considerable England took about half, qjf this £309,000 
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was for agricultural produce, including some 
vvollen goods: linen (yarn and doth)appears 

/•. .. r»_i. i' _ _ J __ / r —0__ 


for the'first time, and figures for /,i$,ooo, 
"Manufactured iron” stood at,£1,116. Imports 
the same year amounted to £336,000. By 1681 
exports had risen to £583,000, and imports to 
£♦33 ,000. The wars ol the Revolution utterly 
paralysed Irish trade, and it was not till 1697 
that these figures were again reached. But 

t i next year, after the peace of Ryswick, ex¬ 
its rose to close on ,£1,000,000, and imports 
to £576,000. Then began the poycy of 1 esttic- 
tions on Irish trade, and for a time the figures 
wete kept down, but by 1715 had risen to 
,41,350,000 exports, and .£882,000 imports. 
Varying from time to time from political causes, 
but rising on the whole, in 1772 the imports 
and exports stood respectively at £2,415,000 
and £3,303,000. During the ten years that 
England was weakened and embarrassed 
by the American War, Ireland recovered her 
treedom of trade. By a aeries of statutes, 
tobacco was allowed to be grown and imported 
in Britain; bounties were given on the impor¬ 
tation of hemp; woollens and glass were 
allowed to be imported fiom Ireland ; arid free 
trade with America, the West Indies and 
Afiica, was conceded; the Turkey trade was 
opened to Ireland, and the exportation of gold 
and silver'to that country was permitted. By 
these means, in spite of war, the Irish trade 
held its own, and after the peace with America 
largely increased. *\t the presaH day, now 
that the population of the country is again 
about what it was at the time of the Union, the 
exports of cattle, sheep, and pigs to Great 
Britain alone are worth at least £12,000,000 
annually, whilst the value of the fish sent to 
us is close upon £1,000,000, and likely to in- 
cic.ise. But while these and other figures 
might be quoted to show the comparative pro- 
gi ess in wealth made during the century, they 
do not touch the real grievance that has been 
at the bottom of Irish discontent and has given 
strength to every anti-English agitation. No 
doubt that grievance was in the first instance 
the evil of absentee landlords (q,v .)~often men 
who neither by birth nor sympathies were 
Irish, but who drew from the Irish tenants the 
means of enjoying in England the comforts 
and civilisation which they must have missed 
had they done their duty,by their estates. If 
they had contented themselves with their rents 
less ham might have been done ; but they 
encumbered their property with mortgages, 
while the agents they employed farmed their 
rents for a lump sum, and served their own 
profit out of the unlucky occupier. Doubtless 
the Union, by centralising the Government in 
England, aggravated the evil which perpetual 
disturbances had encouraged 5 but during the 
Continental Ware the high prices of produce 
kept the Irish fanner alive though rents were 
going up. The battle of Waterloo and the Beane 
brought a sudden collapse, and soon we begin to 
hear of starvation, default, evictions ana out¬ 
rages. IFfr* "Thraahere ’’ of 1806 developed into 
the Whiioboy* or Rockites of 1880 , or took the 
more constitutional form of the Catholic Asso¬ 
ciation, to be duly suppressed bv Peel’s Police 
and Rgs.ce Preservation Acts. Catholic eman¬ 
cipate ,(1829) removed a stigma, but brought 
no rood to hungry people; and soon the weary 
roqnd of suffering, outrage, and repression was 
repeated* At length the Government set to 
tvork to ggappljp with the real evil, atyd the 


Devon Commission was issued jp 1844 , and re I 
ported early in 1845. Before this report cou!d\ 
be acted upon came the potato blight and the 1 
famine of 1846 and 1846 , during which time by\| 
death and emigration the Irish population was ) 
diminished bv more than 1,000,000, The total \ 
in 1841 had been 8,175,1*4: in 1861 it was | 
8 , 5 * 5 ( 794 * There can be no doubt that, though . 
not perhaps more than the land could support, j 
the Irish population had been, and probably j 
still is, greater than could be supported by the 1 
existing state of industry. At any rate, since I 
the relief afforded by emigration, mis been dis-( 
covered, the Irish have not been slow to avail ’ 
thefnselves of it, as the present diminishing 
population of less than 5,000,000 sufficiently 1 
shows. It is also significant that for the 
last thirty years every.Irish disturbance has 
been of foreign origin. Soon after the famine 
an Act was passed for the relief of encumbered 
estates by compulsory sale. This tended toa^ 
clear away a number of landlords who couli'SP 
never have done anything but hang uselessly? 4 
On the land ; but they Were not succeeded, by 
men who put capital into the land. On the 
contrary, estates were largety bought by men 
who merely looked upon the purchase money 
as an investment on which, without further 
trouble to themselves, the rents would be a 
good return. They too we$e absentees, and 
the last state of the tenant was worse than the 
first. The gradual drain of population die’ 
something to mitigate the lot of those wlu 
were left, but the agitation for tenant-right in 
creased rather than diminished, and growing 
discontent prepared the soil for the Fenian 
movement of 1865 to 1870 (7.K.). To this 
movement belongs the credit 01 having stirra 
up Mr, Gladstone to devote himself to the Irish 

S uestion. The disestablishment of the Irish 
huroh put the priesthood on his side; and 
his Land Bill of 1870 gave the tenant some 
guarantees against capricious disturbance, an< 
compensation for his unexhausted improve 
meats, and bad fair provisions to enab 
tenants to become proprietors. Had it be 
followed by a long series o l good years it mi; 
have done much; but the years from 1877 
1880 were bad, mid disaffection, promoted 1 
before from America, revived. The Irish pa 
liamentary party were now much stronger, an 
Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1881 was according! 
more drastic. It established a Land Oomnussio 
to revise rents and fix them for fifteen years 
and to this fixity of tentire added freedom 0 
sale. The extent to which tenant rights havi 
since increased in value is a reasonable 
measure of the freedom with which rents have 
been reduced. A subsequent measure, knowr* 
as Lord Ashbourne's passed by the Co 
servatives.to advance money to tenants anxioi 
to buy their estates, has been largely take 
advantage of, and already loans to the amom 
of £848,000 have been granted, while twice that 
amount has been sanctioned, and applications 
for as much again have been mads* Enterprise 
and capital are the chief things wanting, in the 
opinion of many to restore prosperity. 

Ireland, Government ot the head of the 
executive is the Lord Lieutenant, who i9 assisted 
by a Chief Beoretary, the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, the Attorney-General for Ireland, the 
permanent officials, and a Privy Council (which 
is a separate and distinct body from the Privy 
Council of Great Britain); but the government 
of the country is in all essential points carried 
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on under the direction of or in concert with the 
Ministry of the day in London* The Lord 
'Lieutenant is charged with the maintenance 
of peace and order: the Irish Constabulary 
are under his control, and he may, if he think 
it to be 1 necessary, direct, the Commander 
of the Forbes to send troops to their aid. 
He has power to commute sentences and 
pardon criminals, and he may by and with 
the advice of his Council issue .proclamations 
under the CriAinal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Aot 1887 (q.v.). There are, however, more 
agreeable and less gnJtious functions attaching 
to the office; for, as representing Her Majesty, 
the Viceroy, assisteC'by his wire, holds courts, 
drawing-rooms, levies, and maintains in Dublin 
an establishment of a semi-regal character. 
On occasions he oonfers the honour of oivil 
knighthood. During his absence the duties of 
chief governorship are performed by three or 
-more Lords Justices, those who act in this 
'apacity being usually the Lord Chancellor of 
^eland, the Commander of the Forces, and 
Some of the judges. The Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, or Chief Secretary tor Ireland, 
as he is usually called, has been described as 
prime minister to the Viceroy; and although he 
, 5 s ni theory subordinate to llic Home Office, he 
.has his owh establishment at the Irish Office 
in London, as wel^as in Dublin, and is directly 
j responsible to the House of Commons for the 
/ acts of the Irish administration. He is assisted 
1 by a Parliamentary Under-Secrotary, which office 
’ was created in 1887, a Permanent Under-Secre- 
tjory (Sir J, West Ridgeway; salary ,£0,500), 
- .nd other officials. Theie is a separate Local 
lovernment Board for Ireland ; a Board of 
ational Education, by which the grant made by 
arliament for public education is administered, 
;e inspection ol Irish fisheries is kept separate 
om the supervision of those of England or 
otland; and there is a veterinary department 
Dublin for dealing with cattle diseases, etc. 
ie Ministry. 

land, Royal Commission on Material 
lOttrces of. This Commission was pro- 
ed before, but 
ihe 

ascertain tbe direction wtneft pu 
lould take, and the objects on which State 
'foiiey might most advantageously be ex¬ 
pended so as to develop the industrial and 
rpneral resources of the country. To three 1 
'Questions the attention of the Commissioners 
Iras specifically called by the terms of the refor- 
nce. The first in point of order has relation 
1 the construction of new or the improvement 
bf existing 1 harbours, to facilitate and encourage 
the prosecution of deep-sea fishing—a source 
ln f wealth to the development of which the 
“Utmost importance is attached. In 1885 an Act 
r Vaa passed giving £950,000 to Ireland for the 
purpose of building and improving harbours 
- tq» meet the requirements of the fishing popu¬ 
lation. This money appears, according to 
official accounts, to have been spent upon 
harbours too small t« accommodate the boats 
iif which the deep-sea fishing is prosecuted. 
Linger and suitable harbours might, it is 
th ought, be constructed at a comparatively 
sn iall cost, .and into that subject the Commission 
ar ; diligently examining. The connection of 
, th. see harbours, by tram or rail, with the lines 
co; nmunicating with the great markets, is like- 
Wi se being considered. The second question 
referred to the Commission—and the one they 


before, but appointed after, the close 
: parliamentary session, its object being 
icrtain the direction which public effort 


have considered first on account of its demand¬ 
ing importance and urgency—has reference to 
the Completion of the arterial drainage of 
Ireland. It is estimated that the work may be 
completed for a sum not exceeding £750,000; 
and provided the results of the inquiries of the 
Commission established the accuracy of this 
estimate, the Government propose to ask in 
the present session the legislative sanction 
necessary to begin and finish the work. Th^ 
their point referred to the Commission was f™ 
regard to the facilities for the interchange Of 
traffic afforded by the railway companies,.and 
the rates charged for the conveyance of pas¬ 
sengers. It is the opinion of the Government 
that if Parliament could facilitate or compel the 
amalgamate a of some of the smaller Irish 
lines, obtaining for the people abetter service of 
trains, cheaper rates, ana reduced fares, the 
in£istrial and commercial resources of Ireland 
would be enormously developed. 

Irish Law?, Royal Commission on. This 
Commission was appointed on Sept, aist, 1886, 
toanquire into the operation of the Irish land 
Act 1881 , and the Land Purchase (Ireland) Aot 
1885 ; and likewise to ascertain whether 
any and what combinations existed, directed 
against the payment of rent, and, if so, how far 
non-payment was due to financial inability 
of tenants, arising from a succession of baa 
seasons, and the enormous fall in the price of 
stock and agricultural produce, and how far 
to other causes. As originally constituted the 
Commission was composed of Earl Courper (chair¬ 
man), the Earl of MiUtown, Sir James Oaird, 
Judge Ncligan, Recorder of Derry, and Mr. 
George Fotfrel. Subsequently, however, Mr. 
Fottrcl retired, and his place was taken by 
Mr. Thomas Knife, a tenant fanner, of Ballaghy, 
co. Armagh. The work of th# Commission— 
which was a roving one, and’visited various 
parts of Ireland, taking evidence on the spot— 
was performed with remarkable rapidity, the 
evidence being concluded and the report pub¬ 
lished early in the last session of Parliament. 
An interesting part of the evidence taken was 
that submitted by Gen. Sir Redvers Duller, whom 
the Government had sent on a special mission 
to maintain order in Ireland. The General 
admitted that fhany of the tenants were unable 
to pay the rents demanded of them, and that 
but for the action of the Land League nothing 
would have been done to relieve them. The 
working of the Land Act of 1881 was only 
inquired into m so far as it related to the Act 
of 1885 , which has not been taken advantage of 
to the extent expected. The existing system 
of dual ownership in Ireland has been em¬ 
phatically condemned by the leaders of both 
the great political parties in the State, and nn$ 
of the functions of the Commission was to 
ascertain—as a final solution of the agrarian 
difficulty—whether any and what speedy steps 
can be taken to substitute a large peasant pro¬ 
prietary, It is not contemplated to give easier 
terms in the matter of Joans and advances, than 
are sanctioned by the Act of 1885, the terms of 
which are liberal to the tenant; but the Govern¬ 
ment are of opinion that the operation of the 
Act familiarly known as Lord Ashbourne’s Aot, 
may be expedited and extended by means of 
the local authorities. To this coursqffitf the 
subject the Commissioners were particularly 
invited to address themselves. Another sub¬ 
ject remitted to the consideration of the 
Commissioners was tbe position of leaseholders. 
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When the Act of 1881 was passing through 
Parliament a most determined effort was made 
by the Irish members to induce the Govern¬ 
ment And the House of Commons to extend 
the benefit of the measuie to tenants holding 
under-leases; but the Ministry refused, and 
the House of Commons supported them in 
their refusal. 'I he principal, and indeed the 
controlling objection, whicl 9 dictated the de¬ 
cision, was founded upon the impolicy and 
Impropriety of Parliament annulling at one 
stroke contracts freely and solemnly entered 
into. Since 1881, however, the case of the 
leaseholders has excited a continued and 
growing measure of sympathy and of interest, 
until now in high quarters the belief has 
arisen, that from the leaseholders cannot longer 
be justly withheld the advantages which the 
Act confers. A recommendation, favouung 
their inclusion was one result of the t 9 tn- 
mission. Complaints having bijen made as to 
the fair rents fixed by the Bub-Commissioners, 
the Government consented—“ it being possible 
that tire Commissioners, not being infallible, 
might have been wiong” — to include the 
matter in the relerence to the Commission, 
though some difficulty subsequently aroseon the 
point, and was never satisfactorily cleared up. 
^ Irish Nationalist Party, bee Political 
Parties (English). 

Irish Peers. See Peerage. 

Iron and Steel. Generally speaking iron is 
employed in three different forms—namely, cast 
iron, wrought iron, and steel. Cast iron is n 
hard and comparatively brittle substance of 
crystalline character, which can be fused at a 
high temperature and moulded. Wrought 01 
malleable iron is soft and tenacious, its struc¬ 
ture being fibrous. Steel forms an intermediate 
link between ordinaiy cast and malleable iron, 
and unites within certain limits the properties 
of both. Steel is produced in a variety ol ways, 
but the methods now adopted in most countries 
for producing steel, especially,an large quanti¬ 
ties, are the Bessemer, the 3 iegwns-Martin, and 
the Thom&s-Oilohrist processes, which are 
named in the order of their invention. By the 
latter process, steel is successfully produced 
from iron obtained from inferior ores of the 
more highly phoaphuretted kind, which could 
not be converted into good steel by cither of 
the other methods. The production of stee^ 
by this process from phosphoric pig-iron con¬ 
tinues steadily to increase. During the twelve 
months ending Oct. 31, ’87, the total make of 
this steel was 1,702,353 tons, of which England 
contributed 364,536 tons; Germany, Luxem¬ 
bourg, and Austria, 1,102,496 tons; France, 
174,371 tons; Belgium and other coentries, 
60,959 tons. The total make during the year 
■hows an increase of 388,631 tons, or 30 per cent, 
over that of the preceding twelve months, 
which amounted to 1,313,631 tons. Early in 
Oqt. it was stated that Messrs. B. H. Thwaite, 
of Liverpool, and A. Stewart, of Bradford, 
had invented a new process of steel making, 
-which, while combining the best leatures of 
both the Bessemer and biement-Mai tin, was de¬ 
signed to be an improvement all round. It is 
called the “ Rapid, and is particularly applic- 
ableM small foundries. The pig is melted in 
a " iffpid "cupola, collected in a receiver, from 
which it is run into a vertical converter, and 
then drawn off in a ladle. In the converter it 
is blasted by the cupola blower. When in the 
ladle the latter^! raised and rapidly revolved; 


I stirrers mix the metal, which ,i$ then ready feir 
the m oulds. The time of conversion rs said to 
be one-third that of the ordinary open-hearth 
process. There are a great variety of iron ores, 
and their geological distribution is very unequal, 
their maximum development, however, appear¬ 
ing to be in the older rocks. Deposits of iron of 
one kind or other occ ur ail over the known world 
and they are worked wherever there is fuel at 
hand or within a convenient paying distance. 
The production of all classes of pig iron in the 
United Kingdom, ' 87 , has been estimated at _ 
8,800,000 tons, as compared with about a million 
tons in ’37. In reviewing the condition of the iron 
and steel industries of ’87 there is no denying that , 
there has been a substantial improvement, which 
has, of corn se, been chiefly the case with steel, 
but manufactured iron (towards the end of the 
year shared in the growing prosperity. At the 
close of the twelvemonth, indeed, What with 
a prospective reiuotion in the American tariff^ 
and a heavy ship-building demand, prospel 
seemed exceedingly promising. Canada duri| 
the year, however, showed a disposition to 
in exactly the opposite dilection, and so c 
Russia. The following are the returns of tli 
Scottish ironmasters, through their secretary 
Dr. A. li. McGugor, a special effort beirf 
made to obtain lull figures up to the last wee 
of the year. Make of pig iron from Christmas ' 
Christmas, 932,240 tons in ’ 87 , against 935,801 I 
’86; average number of furnaces in blast 806 
83, and at present 85; pig in makers’ store. 
?«5,33 a , against 342,718 tons ; shipments, fongn 
285,990, against 228,204 tons ; coastwise isiS, 
against 147,596 tons; and by rail to Engpl 
8,170, against 9,950 tons; deliveries to founa 
128,912, against 123,186 tons ; to malleable 
and steel works 346.822, against 299.509 
These shipments ana deliveries include I 
from the warrant stores, the stock in which 
the way, increased during the year by 10 
tons. Ilie development in the steel indi] 
will be observed in the above figures, 
be added, that of foreign 00untries the 
States took 78,000 tons of pig in '87, ag 
51,000 in '86; Italy 64,006, against 30,000] 

Canada 23,000, against 28,000 tons ; and Aui 
16,500, against 20,000 tons. The highest pril 
G.M.B. for ’87 was 47s. Sd., against 44s. $d.,J 
the lowest price 38s. sir/., against 37s. 

Cleveland the total production of pig-iron iij 
amounted to 2,508,184 tons, or 102,000 tons n 
than in '86; and the progress of the mahufactl 
of steel in this quarter may be seen in the " 
that not more than 1,315,995 tons of this 
ordinary iron. At the end of ’87 there werel 
furnaces in blast, an increase of to on the yeq 
and 43 of these were blowing for steel mak' 

S urposes. The largest quantity shipped at 1 
lesbrough was; to Scotland 354,231 tons- 
increase of 9,000 on ’86. The policy of restrifl 
the output by 20 per cent, from the Septenj 
quarter ’86, caused the price of G.M.B., Nl 
at the beginning of *87, to be 34s, 3d .; bi 
rapidly rose, ana, indoed, this may be take 
the average price the‘year through, wa 
further improvement promised at the end.lAs 
to the stocks of ordinary pig-irbn, they ampifted 
at the close of ’87 to 637,68a tons, or J763 
decrease on the year. As to manui h turcdron 
and steel combined, the statistics show that 5I830 
tons were shipped in ’87, as against 4sa,46*>ns * 
the previous year, the increase havingfeen 
gradual but sura over thepast ten years, sfris 
fs especially the case in the foreign shipments, 
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'which in "87 Were 389,287 tons, or almost 
^three-quarters of the entire total, and this has 

f rown from 54,713 tons in ’78- The home total 
as not grown much in that perjod—viz., from 
112,790 tons to 152,533 tons. No disputes of 
serious consequence occurred in the district 
during the year. At the commencement the 
blast Furaacemen gave some trouble, but on 
receiving a concession and being granted a 
sliding-scale 0^ wages they were satisfied. In 
the Black Country, while the pried of £7 for 
marked bars remained the same throughout 
the year, a lively business was done in sheets, 
and then in pigs, higher figures being obtain¬ 
able. The first quarterly meetings ol '88 were 
looked forward to with special interest by the 
bar makers, who began to find themselves 
between the upper and the nether millstones. 
The tube makers of Staffordshire, Scotland, and 
taermatty, formed themselves iuto a trade com¬ 
bination in April, which still existed at the 
,ead of ’87. At an influential meeting of the 
Ideal ironmasters at Birmingham, early in Dec., 
it was agreed to continue to support Ine Wages 
Board, which was recommended, however, to 
revise its constitution. In Lancashire (the 
Manchester district) the business ot ’87 was 
quiet, but with many variations in prices. In 
Fan. local brands of pig-iron rose in value to 
the extent of as. ana 3s. per ton, but there was 
fio improvement in the demand. The advance 
was gradually lost, and, with the exception of a 
s^ght rally in May, trade continued in a de¬ 
pressed condition until July. In that month 
syvcral heavy orders were secured, and led to 
__ wfenewed activity, only, however, to be followed 
"again by a further period of depression. Owing 
to the stiffness of Lancashire makers, who 
refused to accept less than 38s. 6 d. per ton, a 
* sdarge proportion ot the trade was thrown into 
\he hands of Lincolnshnu producers. This 
\sted until Nov., when an active demand once 
yre set in, buyers being anxious to profit by 
V‘ extreme cheapness ol iron. This caused a 
S-dtnmg of prices, and pui chasing continued 
#i e active until nearly the close of the year: 
the current quotations are much on a level 
h those at the beginning of'87. The engi- 
ing trade has not been, lroin the employers’ 
nt ol view, in a satisfactory state during the 
ar. The county, too, was the scene ot the 
astrous strike of engineers at Boltin lor an 
,, improved wages list, which began in May and 
o' terminated in Oct., a compromise being agreed 
toil On Jan. 17th it was reported that Jar, Pope, 
Qi.O., who was appointed umpire to arbitrate 
between masters and men (.oncerning tne 
dispute, had decided against the demand of the 
men for a return of the as. weekly taken from 
them in, ’86.' Mr. Pope considered that the 
state of trade did not warrant the step being 
taken. In th e FuraeBs district, being the home 
asf the harmahe ore, of course the development 
of the steel jndustr# proved very beneficial. 
Sheffield district had not much to complain of 
during the year in the jhape of orders for the 
■ local steel specialities; but the ycai closed 
better than at any time, because makers of tires, 
axlto', spring*, etc., have been able to reckon for 
the t nhanced price of liamiatitc, and their order 
books arc full. As to the continued battle 
between plates and projectiles, the makers of 
' The latter claim what may prove a temporary 
victory. During the year, it may be interesting 
to add, successful Experiments have been made 
at home and Abroad With pulverised slag from 


the B&alo converter (see Basic Slag), which is 
said to be a good fertiliser. The present year 
C88) will be marked by the first visit of the Iron 
and Steel Institute to Amerioa. . The Experts of 
iron and steel (except machinery) to foreign 
and colonial countries daring ’87. amounted to 
4,146,907, tons, in value ,^25,000,336; against in 
’86 a tonnage of 3^88,494. in value £21,8*7,720. 
Of machinery and millwork the Board of Trade - 
return the values- at £**,$45,745 in '87, and 
£10,136,839 in j| 36 . Of iron rails there were m 
’87 exported 11,418 tons, value .£62,928 j against, 
in '86, a tonnage of 13,718. in value £80,405. Steel 
rails in ’87 were exported to the extent 01755,707 
tons, in value £3,316,216; against in ’86 a tonnage 
of 513,4121 in value £2,408,328. 

Ironclads. See Navy, The British. 

Irredentists. Members of the “ Italia Irre¬ 
denta” (Untreed Italy), a political organisation 
promoted in Italy in 1878. The organisation 
aims at freeing all Italians from foreign rule, 
and at reuniting to the Italian kingdom all 
those portions of former Italy which have 
passed under foreign domination. The “ Italia 
Irredenta” is especially directed against Aus¬ 
tria, the chief sphere of its agitation being the 
South Tyrol (Trient) and Trieste. 

Irrigation, or Aquaculture. The watering 
of land by artificial means, its purpose is to 
supply the deficiency of rain water and provide 
sufficient moisture in the soil for the support 
or accelerating the growth of vegetation, 
or to deposit on the land fertilising matters 
which are conveyed by the water. In Colorado, 
Egypt, India, the system is much employed. 
Sewage irrigation generally consists of flooding 
with large quantities of sewage a number of suc¬ 
cessive breadths of land. The greatest luxuri¬ 
ance of growth known to EngUsh agriculture 
is obtained by sewage irrigation. A cutting of 
ten to twenty tons of succulent forage is ob¬ 
tained* as the result of about a month or five 
weeks’ growtli. The sewer is run on the land - 
at the rate of 400 tons per acre, equal to a thick¬ 
ness of four inches ; the sewage being drawn 
on a few houis twice in the giowth oi a single 
crop or cutting. Drainage, tillage, and sub¬ 
soiling accompany this system, when the land 
is laid up dry. Warping, or sifting, is the re¬ 
peated flooding of low-lying tidal or river lands, 
fulfilling the double purpose of fertilising the 
land and raising the surface of low swampy 
ground. See ed. ’86. 

“ Irving, Henry." The “stage name” of 
Hr. John Henry Brodrib, the famous actor. 
Born at Keinton, Glastonbury, 1838. Educated 
by Dr. Pinches at his school, George Yard, 
Lombard Street, London. After developing a 
talent tor the stage as an amateur, lie appeared 
at the Sundeilana theatre in 1856, and at Edirnr- 
burgh early in 1857,'remaining in that city 
for two and a half years. Appearing at the 
Princess's Theatre, London, in September 1850, 
he stayed there for about three months. T11 
April i860 Mr. Irving proceeded to Glasgow* 
where he played till the end of the ensuing 
September; subsequently going to the Man¬ 
chester Theatre Royal, the engagement in this 
instance continuing till April 1865. From Jan.,, 


1866 to J uly of that year Mr. Irving was engaged 
at Uib Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpoofand 
then returned to Manchester. A London en¬ 
gagement followed at the St. James’s Theatre, 
where he played in various characters. In 
December 1867 he was engaged at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Long Acre (now contorted into a 
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manufactory), and at various other houses, till 
in the spring of 1870 he made a great success 
as Digby Onutt in the well-known comedy of 
the “Two Sows" at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
which he sustained for about a twelvemonth. 
In November 1871 Mr. Irving made his first 
appearance at the Lyceum Theatre, which in 
future will always be associated with his name. 
His first great effort here was in “ The Bells,” a 
thrilling piece, in Which his peculiaf talents 
shone with undoubted effect. At this theatre, 
under Krs. Bateman’s management, Mr. Irving 
scored a series of remarkable successes subse¬ 
quently, in “CharleaL” and “EugeneAram” (by 
Mr. Wills), “Richelieu” and “Hamlethis 
Shakesperian revival being a red-letter day in 
tlie history of the drama (1874). His pronounced 
claim as an English tragedian was furthei 
emphasized in September 187s by the produc¬ 
tion of “Macbeth, and “Othello” (1876), and 
then followed an artistic and interesting study 
in the Philip of the Poet Laureate’s “ftueen 
Mazy,” A ti mmphal tour was next undertaken 
in England, Scotland,and at Dublin, “ Hamlet" 
being played in the latter city before the Duke 
of Connaught and the Viceregal Court. At 
the Lyceum, in *877, “Richard HI.” was 

£ reduced, and then the curious piece “The 
yons Mail,” in which Mr. living “doubled” 
in Bubosaq qnd Lesurquee. This was followed 
by the poetical drama “ Vanderdeoken." In the 
December of that year Mr. Irving took over 
the Lyceum from Mrs. Bateman, and revived 
“Hamlet.” Since this time that theatre has 
been looked upon as the home in England of 
high dramatic art, and both as actor and 
manager Mr. Irving has spared neither pains 
nor expense in the representations he has 
undertaken. In “Othello” he lor one season 
alternated the characters of Othello and lago 
with Mr. Edwin Booth, the American tragedian; 

, and to exhibit the scope of his peculiar genius 
lib at one time played “The Bells,” with an 
adaptation of one of Dickens’s well-known 
characters, “Jingle,” as an afterpiece. Mr. 
Tennyson's later piece, “The Cup, was also 
produced at the Lyceum (1881), the stage 
mountings of the ancient suntpundings being 
perfect. Jn July .1883 Mr. Irving was accorded 
a public banquet at St. James's Hall, Lord 
Coleridge presiding over a brilliant company,, 
previous to his first visit, with Miss Ellen Terry 
Or.v.) and the lest of the now far-lamed Lyceum 
Company, to the United States. The experiences 
-I of this little band of artistes in America were 
unprecedented: as in the case of Mr. Charles 
Dickens’s first visit, speculators bought up all 
the tickets, and admission to the theatres could 
only be obtained at “ famine ” prices. A second 
visit to that country was made in 1884j and 
the latter end of 1885 was marked by the un¬ 
precedented success of a new dramatic version 
of “ Faust,” Mr. Irving taking the part of 
Mephistophclcs, which in his hands appeared 
to be a new creation. On June 26U1, 1886, 
Mr. Irving lectured in the hew University 
Examination Schools at Oxlord, by invitation of 
the Vice-Chancellor (Prof Jowett), who was 
present with a large and distinguished gather- 
ingugj-about 1,400 m number, who gave the 
lecturer a hearty reception. At the close ox the 
lecture,, which was of the nature of a critical 
history of dramatic art, Mr. Irving was pre¬ 
sented with.au address on behalf of the under- 
gi*adnates, and also a handsomely bound volume 
of Fleay’s “ l .fe of Shakspere and his Works.” 



On Tulv 24th Mr, Irving and the Lyceum Cc 
patty played “The Bells” and “Raising the' 
Wind * r for the benefit of the Actors’ Benevolent * 
Fund. The prices were doubled, but the 
theatre was packed, the net gain to the Fund 
amounting to £ 700; the Prince and Princess of 
Wales were present. On July 31st, the 188th 
performance of “ Faust,” the Lyceum was closed 
tor a six weeks' recess, and Mr. Jrvjng went for 
a pleasure trip to America, returning early in 
September, when Faust was reproduced. On 
Nov. isth Mr. Irving introduced a new scene— 
the ‘Witches’ Kitchen—into Faust . In the sum¬ 
mer of ’87 Mr. Irving started with Miss - Terry - 
and the Lyceum Company on an American tour, 
and is now playing with great success in the 
large cities of the United States. 

Islam. See Mohammedanism. 

Isle Of France. Old French name for 
Mauritius (q.v .). ' 

Isle Of Man. Native name Manain, Romafc 
Mona. Lies in the Irish Channel, equidistant 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland. Am' 

220 sq. m., pop. 54,000.—Divisions are 6 shead 
ings and 17 parishes. Capital Castletown 
largest town, Douglas (15,700).—^Physioa! aspect; 
mountainous, well watered, and exhibiting 
lovely scenery. There are peculiar breeds ot 
ponies, cattle, cats, etc.—Gowemment is “home 
rule " under a Lieutenant-Governor, who, w .th 
Council and House of Keys, makes up th 
Tynwald Court. Acts, after assent of tl| 
Crown, must be proclaimed on Tynwald Hi. 
—Industries are farming, fishing, mining 1 
lead, copper, iron, tin, manganese, and recej 
tion of tourists. For financial statistics set 
British Empire, etc. (table). Railways 5'. 
miles.—The Manx people are a distinct jueltii 
nationality. Their language and old custoinj 
are rapidly disappearing, The island has h|| 
many sovereigns—Druids. Scots, Welsh, Ntf- 
wegians, Normans, English. The last kijgs 
were the Dukes of Athole, who sold tlfcir 
revenues in 1765, but did not give up entire 
rights till 1825, since when only has Man l;cen 
an actual dependency of the British Crown. „ 

Scott’s " Pevt-ril of the Peak,” introduction.!^ If 
Isle Of Pines or Finos. An island soy f Jr, 
ol Cuba (</. v.), and politically a part of it. .,<jr 

Ismail Pasha, ex-Khedive of Egypt, 
b. at Cairo in 1830. He is the father of tg/t'e 
present Khedive, Tewfik Pasha. He ascenddty- 
the throne of Egypt January 18th, ‘i8v5. 
Previously educated at Pans. Under his reign i _ 
the negotiations with M. de Lesseps for the 
construction of the Suez Canal took place. ?n 
i860 he visited many of the capitals of Eurcnjc, 
and invited many sovereigns to be prespnt 
at the inauguration of that great engineering 
work. In 1873 he obtained from the Suit#* a 
firman giving autonomy to Egypt, and assujmg 
to his family the khedivate of Egyp t,/ In 
1875 he sold to the GoiKrnni6flf”8S^nglana5» 
through the agency of Lord Beacoqsfield, liis 
shares in the Suez Canal for the suit of 
,£4,000,000. But Ismail Pasha had, in <:on- JJr 
sequence of his extravagance, brought; the 
Egyptian finances into so bad a conditio* to¬ 
wards the end of 1875, that Mr. Stephen have, 
M.P., and Colonel Stokes, R.E., were seat by 
the English Government tb report oh the 
financial position. In 1876, Mr. Coachet. for*, 
the English, and M. Joubert for the. French; 
bondholders, were dispatched on a siinilar 
mission. Iroin these proceedings the Dual 
Control had its origin. In June 1879 Ismail 
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Pasha was deposed by virtue of a finnan from 
the Sultan, obtained at the solicitation Of 


ae of a Arman from a? the 
the solicitation Of Signor 
which Tewfik, Ms of the i 


*■ the Sul tan > obtained at the solicitation Of 
England and France, by which Tewfik, his 
son, was raised to the throne. Ismail Pasha 
made, in March xBBd, a claim against the 
Egyptian Government for £s>ooo t ooa. The 
claim is at the present time (Jan. ’88) under, 
consideration, and Miv Marriott has been 
deputed by the English Government to render 
his assistants for the solution of the difficulty. 

Italian Bependencles. See Colonies and 
Dependencies or European Powers, Assab, 
and Massowah. 


position left, or Pentarehists, led by 
.iroli (o.o.); other prominent members 
ty are Signori Nicotera and Baccarini. 


including a knot of advanced Republican*, or 
Socialists, and the so-called Moderates. There 
is little or no union in the Opposition, and it is 
this th#f has constituted the chief strength of 
the Ministerial Left, which has. after success¬ 
fully surviving some nine or ten ministerial 
crises, been umntemip „edly in, power for twelve 
years, a result in large measure due to the skll- 


ef Italy. Like its predecessor, the venture is ministry underwent no change, As s matter 
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not officially connected with the Government of of form its resignation was tendered, but was 
the country from which it emanates, but is the withdrawn at the request of the King, Signor 
outcome of private enterprise. Besides the Cnspi taking over the Presidency of the Coun¬ 
cil and the S 


the country from which it emanates, but is the 
^outcome of private enterprise. Besides the 
“TlSsual features of an exhibition it is intended 
fvfn this to enact events and reproduce scenes 
‘ identified With the early history, civilisation, 

i and progress of Italy. The games and sports _ , 

1 of the Roman arena will be revived, and there publican,, and a professed friend of France, 
! will be representations of the Colosseum at Signor Crispi has, especially since he became 
1 Rome, of a mediaeval castle and street, and Premier, been the loyal and devoted servant 
of tire carnival of Venice. The I. £. will be of the monarchy, ana so far from disturbing 
held at JSKrllaOotmt, and will be opened in May, Italy’s relations with Austria and Germany, 
for a pel md of about six months. as the Irredentists Iq.v.) fondly hoped, it has 

v Italian Political Parties and FarllamBnt. remained for him to definitive!* cement the 
The legislative authority of Italy rests with the alliance of the Central fuiropeaff powers. In 
ICing and two chambers, the Senate and Cham- spite of parliamentary differences, however, 


unistryipf Foreign 


Jber of Dnputies. The former (unlimited in 
■lumber) is composed of princes of the royal 
'house, after attaining their majority, and of 
•members nominated for life by the king. The 
iChamber of Deputies (Camera de’ Deputati) is 
'elected by conditional universal suffrage for 
periods of five years, and contains 508 members, 
or one to every 57,000 of'the population. For 


on one point Opposition and Ministerialists 
arc alike united—namely, in the desire to main¬ 
tain the present Savpy dynasty, which they 
regard as the key-stone oi Italian unity. 

Italy A kingdom governed by Humbert I„ 
second constitutional King, assisted by a Senate 
(composed of the Princes of the royal house 
and of royal nominees of eminence, paying 
taxesto annual amount of £120), and Chamber 


electoral purposes Italy is divided into 135 taxesto annual amount of £120), and Chamber 
districts, which again are sub-divided. One- of Deputies, elected by all citizens over twenty- 
eighth of the inscribed electors must vote to one who can read and write, and pay annual 


eighth of the inscribed electors must vote to wut; wuu van tuau «mu mxk^i tuiu pay annual 
render an election valid. The present Chamber taxes amounting to iGs. 8rf. Population about 
of Deputies was elected on May 23rd, 1886, a 30,000,000 ; area *14,410 square miles. Reve- 
dissolution having been decreed by the king nue (.1887-88) about /'6s,000,000; expenditure, 
on April 27th. His appeal to the country was ,£66,600,000,* national debt £450x100,000. (For 
necessitated by the inability of the Opposition army and n*vy see Armies, Foreign, and 
to form a ministry after a virtual defeat of the Navies, Foreign.) The Pope is the spiritual 
Government on March 5th on its budget. The head of the Roman Catholic world, and enjoys 


£66,600,000,* national debt £450x100,000. (For 
army and ifltvy see Armies, Foreign, and 
Navies, Foreign.) The Pope is the spiritual 
head of the Roman Catholic world, and enjoys 
the dignity of a reigning prince. He is selected 


Ixovernment on March 5U1 on its budget, me neaci oi tne Roman vatnonc w 
result of the geneial election was to give the? the dignity of a reigning prince 
ministry a majority of about 60. The past year by a two-thirds vote, taken by ballot, of the 
saw one or two reductions of this majority on College of Cardinals, which consists of seventh 
critical divisions, and notably in that which members and acts as his Council of State. Tem- 
followed the demand of the Government, after poral power taken away in 1870, 
the disaster at Dogali, in January ’87, for a his sovereign rights, ms guarc 
further vote of credit for the military operations free from taxes and from the ju 
against the Abyssinians, when the Government common law of the land. In 
only obtained a majority of 33. The Count di ruled by Victor Emmanuel, wil 


tree trom taxes and from the jurisdiction of the 
common law of the land. In 1870 Italy was 
ruled by Victor Emmanuel, with the exception 
R-obilant, Minister "for Foreign Affairs, there- of the so-called Patrimony of St. Peter, the 
upon resigned hiaportfolio, and the remaining freedom of which was guaranteed by the 
members of the ministry followed his example. “ September Convention” between France and 
At the request of the King, however, Signor Italy. Pope Pius IX. summoned (Ecumenical, 
Deprctis reconstructed his cabinet, four of the Council at Rome : doctrine of Papal Infallibility 
ministers, including .ike Count di Robilant and promulgated; session interrupted by Franco- 
Signor Rmotti, the Minister of War, retiring, German war. After Sedan Victor Emmanuel 
and being replaced by others. Among these declared himself released from September Con- 
latter were Signori Cnspi and ZanardeUi, both vention, and occupied Rome and its territory, 
prominent members of the Pentarchist Left, The Assembly voted Rome to be t' 
who received respectively the portfolios of the Bee. 5th, and on Dec. 31st the 
Interior and of Justice. The division of parties his public entry. (For history 
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latter were signori Lnsjpi and ZanardeUi, both vention, and occupied Koine and its territory, 
prominent members of the Pentarchist Left, The Assembly voted Rome to be the capita] on 
who received respectively the portfolios of the Bee. 5th, and on Dec. 31st the King made 
Interior and of Justice. The division of parties his public entry. (For history to 86 see 
in the Chamber is soniewhat singular. The ed. 87.) During the whole of ’87 the re- 
ii»iqority and the bulk of the minority alike lations of Italy and Abyssinia have been a 
profess Liberal principles,, the one being serious trouble and anxiety to the Government 
known as the Ministerial Left, and the other at Rome. At the opening oftfie year an attack 
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was made on Massowah by the Abyss! an a 
which was repulsed, but soon after a battle 
was fought which ended disastrously for the 
Italians. The effect on the Government was 
fatal, as it was ffirped to resign (January), though 
the new ministry determined to send out re¬ 
inforcements to vindicate the honour of the 
army. There has been ever since intermittent 
skirmishes in the neighbourhood, but no en¬ 
gagement of great importance. A well-meant 
attempt on the part of the British Government 
to mediate between the two Powers proved a 
failure. The mission returned in hot haste to 
Massowah towards the close of the year, 
bringing also reports or the advance of the 
Abyssinians in great - force towards the coast. 
These reports are believed to be much exag¬ 
erated, as they represent the Abyssinians to 
e marching in three bodies, numbering in all 
over 100,000 men. Whatever may be the 
strength 6f King John’s Army, Jiowever, no 
solution of the difficult^ is believed to be 
possible except by war, and accordingly troops 
are now (Jan. ’88) being despatched to re¬ 
inforce the army at Massowah. So far as her 
relations to theEuropean Powers are concerned, 
the most remarkable episode in the life 01 
Italy during the past year has been her ad¬ 
mission to the Austro-Germ&n Alliance. This 
was the result of the visit of Signor Crispi, the 
premier, to Prince Bismarck in October last. 
The terms or the triple compact have of course 
never been published, but so far as Italy is 
concerned they are believed to embrace an 
invasion of South-western France in certain 
contingencies, with an army ot at least 200,000 
men; and in the event of a successful issue of 


the war, Italy would be rewarded with Nice 
and Savoy, and probably with Tripoli. This 
" League d’ Peace ” is also'said to embrace the * 
maintenance of the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean, and that this object has been 
secured by the adhesion of England udder 
certain eventualities to the Triple Alliance; this 
is a result, however, which has never received 
any official confirmation. Among domestic 
events of the past year may . be gientioned.the 
disastrous earthquakes early in the year in 
the Riviera district, resulting in great loss of 
life and property, and a similar calamity at the ’ 
end of trie year in Calabria, In December last 
the Finance Minister made his annual state- 
ment ( which shows a deficit of 133,000,000 lire, 
principally due to military requirements at 
home, or in connection with the occupation 
army in Eastern Africa. The relations between 
the Government and the Vatican have recently 
become somewhat strained in consequence of* 
the dismissal by the Italian Government of thq 
Duke of Torlonia (Mayor of Rome) for paying art 
official visit to His Holiness, and the speech of 
the Pope on the occasion of his jubilee (q-v.). 
Some friction has been caused with Franoe by! 
the illegal action of the Italian consul at! 
Florence in respect of a French subject (Hussein '■ 
Pasha). Signor Crispi has since, it is reported 
(Jan. 20). given satisfactory {assurances to the 
h rench Government. 

Ivory Coast- A portion of Guinea, betweeii 
Grain and Gold Coasts. The stations of Grand 
Bassam, Assinie, and ICutenu were reoccupieri 
by France (1884)- The coast is low and sandy' 
and the climate inimical. , 


Jamaica find. Cha-maika, " Isle of 
Springs "), A West Indian island lying south 
ot Cuba, and a .British colony. Area 4,193 
?q, m., pop. 580,804. Divided into three 
counties—Surrey, Middlesex, <*nd Cornwall, 
Turk’s and Caicos Islands have been annexed to 
the colony. Capital Kingston (pop. 40,000), with 
Spanish Town of next importance. Port Royal 
is the principal port. A mountain chain tra¬ 
verses the island, rising to 7,360 feet, and there 
is an extensive plain on the south. There are 
many streams, some navigable by boats. The 
coast affords numerous good haibouis. SoiKery 
fertile, but climate, except in the highlands, 
unhealthy for Europeans. The precious metals 
have been found, and, together with copper, 
cobalt, tin, lead, etc., are believed to exist in 
quantity. The pioducts are sugar, rum, pine¬ 
apples and various fruits, coffee, pimento, 
logwood, cacao, ginger, etc.—The island is 
ruled by a Governor, with a Privy Council 
and a partly elective Legislative Council, For 
financial statistics see. British Empire, etc. 
(table). Besides local industry, Jamaica is an 
emporium of West Indian trade. One of the 
black West Indian regiments is Ordinarily 
stationed here. Nine-tenths of the population 
are black and coloured. The colony has refto- 
jrressed, but is now recovering. It was taken 
from the original Spanish owners in 1655, and 
has since, in spite ol some vicissitudes, re¬ 
mained a British possession. Consult Bates's 


I 

"South and Central America and West Indies " 
and "Her Majesty's Colonies.” 

James, Henry, was b. m America 1843, his 
father being the Rev, Henry James, himself 
a well-known philosophical writer. Began the 
study of law, hut ultimately attached himse|if 
to literature. His novels, which deal largelly 
with American life and character, are verjy 
popular, his latest, “ Prinoess Gasamassima *'v 
(18S7), fully sustaining Ins reputation, differ in if 
from most of his others by its study of Englisfi 
life. Mr. J. has been for inanyyears a resident 
in England. ) 

James, Rt. Hon. Sir Henry, Q.C., m.pC, 
P,C., son of Mr. Philip Turner James, of Here¬ 
ford, was b. at Herelord, 1828. Educated at 
Cheltenham; Lecturer’s Prizeman at the Inner 
Temple (1850-51); called to_ the bar at the 
Middle Temple (1852). Nominated to ancient 
office of “ postman ” of Court of Exchequridl 
(1867); appointed Q.C. (1869), Was Solicitohis 
General (1873), in which year he Was knighte* of 
Attorney-General (1873-741), reappointed (i8Ston-_ 
Returned in the Liberal interest as memb the ” 
for Taunton (1869-85), Bury (1885), On the fr to- 
mation of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in i8fcve, 
Sir Henry James refused to join it. thout by 
offered the Lord Chancellorship, because (the 
could not follow Mr. Gladstone upon the Hoi foj'4 
Rule question. Since then Sir Henrv* nss , 
been one of the active leaders of the Libessl 
Unionist party, and perhaps there is no man 
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whose political reputation has increased more cabinet is held by Count Ito, the President, 
4 rapidly. It is undepstbod that he refused high Inouye, previously Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
legal office offered him by Lord Salisbury in haying resigned in ’87. These changes will 


1886, preferring to remain in the sphere of active 
politics. 

Jta&eg&Wn. Capital and port, St. Helenaty. y.). 

Jam Manufacture. See Fruit Farming. 

Japan. An empne adjacent to China, from 
Which it is separated by the Eastern Sea and 
the Straits o&Corea, formed of the archipelago 
of Niphon, which consists of four large islands. 


prepare the way for the new constitution, to 
come into force m 1890, when line first Japanese 
Parliament will be inaugurated.—The Wade of 
japan is valued at £13,000,000, of which the 
exports exceed the imports by nearly £2,000,000. 
Most of the impAts come from England, while 
the United States, China, and France take most 


of Niphon, which consists of four large islands, of the deports. Yokohama is the principal port 
Yesso, Hondo, Kiushiu, and Shikoku, and of of trade. The coal fields of Yesso. which are 
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nearly 4,000 rocky islets. Its area is about estimated to be cap&Ue of producing an fm* 
160,000 sq. miles,, with# pop. not much under mense quintity of coal, are only partially 
40,000,000. Its history is almost as ancient as worked; and it is believed that there still 
that of China, the present Mikado being the remain unutilised 48,000,000 acres capable of 
representative of a dynasty which claims to cultivation. The most valuable crop is silk, of 
have possessed the throne since b.c. 660; but which £9,000,000 sterling worth are used at 
the legendary period comes down to a time home, ana the other £2,000,000 worth are sent 
.^mtich nearer our own than the well-authenti- abroad. The re venue and expenditure in ’87-’88 
• hated annals of the Middle Kingdom during the are estimate at £15,285,673 and £15,257,3*0 


last 2,000 years. The name of the present respectively, but they will probably be more; 
Mikado is Mutsu Hito, and he was born in 1852. whereas the national debt is £66,852,806. (For 
During the earlier part of his career he passed army and navy see Armies, Foreign, and Na- 
his existence in the seclusion of the palace of vies, Foreign.) The Japanese are undoubtedly 
Kioto, to which the Mikados had been kept a very intelligent and progressive people, bu 
confined for 250 years by their ambitious minis- the condition of their finances and a certain 
ters, the Shoguns, The Mikados had been in- restlessness in their disposition, which influ- 
disput.bly supreme up to the twelfth century, ences their foreign policy, renders their future 
Then Ihe'baronidt system came into force, and more uncertain than their intelligence and the 
in 1603 the most powerful feudal family, that of natural wealth of their country would render 
the Tokugawa, seized the reins of power, with probable. They have been styled "the French 


the Tokugawa, seized the reins of power, with 
the designation of Shogun, a title correspond¬ 
ing to vizier or prime minister. The Shogun 
incurred the jealousy of the other “daimios” 


probable. They have been styled “the French 
of Asia,” and the comparison is true from more 
than one point of view. The recent revision of 
the foreign treaties provides for the waiving of 
the ex-territorial rights after a fixed period, and 
on Japan showing that her courts of justice are 


Tycoon ior the purpose of concluding treaties on Japan showing that her courts of justice are 
with foreign powers, he strengthened the party efficiently conducted. Interesting exhibitions 
which had been formed farrecalling the Mikado of Japanese art, the best and fullest of their kind, 
from his place of confinement to assume the are to be held during the present year (sec 
charge of the government of his country. The Times, Jan. x6). For Ministry see Diplomatic. 
deaths of the old Mikado and Shogun in 1866 Java. An island of the Asiatic Archipelago, 
simplified the solution of the difficulty, and the chief scat of Dutch power in the East 
towards the end of 1867 the new Shogun Indies. With Madura Island, area, 50,848 

resigned his title and office to Mutsu Hito in sq. tn.; pop. 20,931,654. Divided into 22 Kesi- 

person at Kioto. The question was not settled dencies. Capital Batavia (250,000), a large and 
without a recourse to arms, as the powerful important seaport. Other chief towns Sama- 
daimio Satsuma provoked hostilities. The rang, Sourabaya, Probolingo. Mountains tra- 
result remained undisturbed so far as the verse the interior, with many active volcanoes. 
Shogun was concerned, but the Mikado was a' Climate tropical and enervating. Flora and 
mere puppet in the hands of Satsuma and the launa rich, mainly as in Borneo (t/.v.). Coffee, 

other barons. During nine years (that is, untiL sugar, tea, rice, indigo, pepper, tobacco, etc., 
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"» 1877) affairs went on in this manner; but in that chiefly cultivated for export. Administered by , 
Wear a fresh struggle for power commenced the Residents of Provinces and their subor-, 
between the Mikado and the Satsuma family, diuates under the Governor-General of the 
This wai is known as the Satsuma rebellion, Dutch Indies. The mode of government is 
in which the Mikado put in the field 65,000 called the “culture system,” and is based on 


troops against the 40,000 men of the rebels, officially di 
It has been computed that more than 13,000 about 15,00 
men were killed and more than 20,000 wounded sociated to 
before the authority of the Mikado was fully of 60 vessel 
established. The present constitution of Japan 560 miles o 
t therefore dates from 1878, with the death of Dutch Ind 
raigo, the most capable of all the Satsuma diture, £11 
Raders. Shimadzu S.iburo, ex-Prince of Sat- £20,000,000. 
suraa, died January 6th, ’88. In 1881 a except in ' 
Sanji-in, or council (if state, was formed for lease. Enf 
the purpose of framing bills and criticising the for the largt 
» acts of the executive. Some important changes 38,000 ; Cni 
ill the principles and personnel of the Govern- 14,000; Jw 
Intent were made by Imperial notification (Dec. Borneo, el 
e ® 3 r di i 38 |), abolishing the Council of State, Wallace’s 1 
v6 *Jtd creating a new Coufct council and a new Jebb, Rd 
•^rAbiaet, the new ministers of state occupying Greek schoi 
more responsible and better-defined positions cated at £ 
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the rebels, officially directed labour. The army numbers 
than 13,000 about 15,000 Europeans and 15,000 natives, as- 
o wounded sociated together. The colonial navy consists 
was fully of 60 vessels, manned by 1,330 men. There are 
>n of Japan 560 miles of railroad. ‘The total revenue of the 
a death of Dutch Indies, 1887, was £11,073,748; expen- 
s Satsuma diture, £11,477,339; total annual export about 
ice of Sat- £20,000,000. Land is government property, 
In 1881 a except in the west, and is let on hereditary 
brmed for lease. Enforced cultivation insures provision 
icising the for the large population. People are, Europeans, 
nt changes 38,000; Chinese, 214,000; Arabs and Orientals, 
e Govern- 14,000; Javanese Malays, 20,600,000. See 
ition (Dec. Borneo, etc. Consult Money's “java” and 
of State, Wallace’s “ Malay 5 Archipelago.” 
nd a new Jebb, Rd. Claverhouse, LL.D., the eminent 
occupying Greek scholar, was b. m Dundee 1841. Edtt- 
positions cated at St. Columba's Coll., co Dublin, 


than previously. The chief post in the new j Charterhouse School, London fc and Trin. Coll., 
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Camb., where he graduated Senior Classic '6a. 
Public Orator of his Univ. ‘60, Professor of 
Greek in tha Univ, bf Glasgow 75, hon. LL.D. 
Edin. and Harvard Univs., ana has received 
from the King of Greece the Gold Cross of the 
Order of the Saviour, in recognition of his 
services in, 
and modem 
ant of his 

Modern 

Bentley.” Dr. I. has for some time past been 
engaged in editing the Complete works of 
Sophocles. It is mainly through his efforts that 
a British School of Classical and Archeological 
Studies has recently been established at Athens. 

Jenifer, Sir Wa., Bart-, K.C.B., M.D., 
F.H.Sm b, at Chatham 1815. Educated at Univ. 
Coll., M,D. Loud. ’44. Has held successively 
the appointments of Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy in Univ. Coll.; Physician to the Hos¬ 
pital for Sick Children, Physician to Univ. 
Coll. Hospital, Professor of Clinical Medicine, 
and Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Medicine 10 Univ. Coll., and is Physioian in 
Ordinary to the Queen and the Prince of Wales, 
whom be attended with Sir William Gull in the 
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serious attack of typhoid fever which pros -1 contains 200.000 ; Africa, 220,800 jthe Americas, 
uo u e;.. vom:— i -i-~ I 250,000; and Australia, 15,000. There are pro¬ 


tested H.RH. in *71. Sir William ,}. also 
attended the Prince Consort in his last illness. 
His eminence as a physician is chiefly based 
upon his discoveiy or the difference which 
differentiates typhusfrom typhoid fever. Presi¬ 
dent of the £oyal College of Physicians '81. 

Jerrymanderlng—derived from Gerry, the 
surname of a Governor of Massachusetts; a 
member of Congress from 1776 to 1784, and 
Vice-President 18x2; first applied to such 
division of a district as gave political advantage 
to one over another. 

Jersey. One of the Channel Islands (y.v.). 

“ Jerusalem,’The. The Jerusalem Exchange, 
situate in Cowper’s Court, Comhill, origi¬ 
nated in the Ola Jerusalem Coffee House, so 
well known in the time of the “ Honourable 
East India Co.” In those days the officers 
and captainsof the “ Company” congregated to 
compare notes of their adventures with the 
French and Dutch, while met chants and ship¬ 
pers endeavoured to gain commercial informa¬ 
tion from those lately returned from the East. 
But Bince the development of telegraphy all 
this is changed. Still merchants and shippers 
trading with India, China, and Australia con¬ 
tinue to meet every day at 4 p.m. to transact 
business and arrange freights, although with¬ 
out the romance of the old days. See ed. ’86. 

“Jess" ( Smith , Eider). In some respects 
“Jess” is the strongest story Mr. Rider 
Haggard lias written ; in other respects it is 
the weakest, for he haB allowed his Anti-Boer 
feeling to overmaster him. The heroine, Jess, 
however, is a very fine creation, of which Mr. 
H. may well be proud. A curious controversy 
arose out of a somewhat extraordinary use of 
some lines of poetry which Mr. H. makes less 
write on the night that she slays the villain 
of the tale. From the manner in which the 
verses are introduced readers would certainly 
infer, if they thought anything about the 
matter, that they were Mr. H.’s own com¬ 
position. Some lynx-eyed person discovered 
that the lines were not original, and a con¬ 
troversy on the subject of plagiarism arose in 
the PdU plait Gazette. The poetry waa very 


far from being original, for it kept turning up 
in all kinds of books in all parts of the world. * 
Mr. H.’s explanation, however, was reasonable 
enough, and satisfied most people of hiB bona 
fides. “Some years ago,” he said, “a lady 
friend at the Cape sent him the lines. He 
thought highly of them and believed them to 
be her own. Writing a South African story, it 
occurred, to him to introduce them m » scene 
where they could be effectively employed, 
without the remotest intention of suggesting 
that he was their author,” for, as he added, he 
couldn’t write verse. A certain sort of. care¬ 
lessness was all of which Ur, H. could fairly 
be accused. 

Jews. The number of Jews in the various 
countries of Europe at the 4 pte of the last 1 
census in each (about tU8o-i) was as follows;— 
Russia, 4,008,635; Austria-Hungary, 1,643,708 j 
Germany, 561,6x2; Roumania, 260,000; Turkey? 
(about) 100,000; Holland, 81,693; France, 76,000; 
England, 65,000 j Italy, 40,000; Switzerland,' 
7,373 , Scandinavia, 6,973; Servia, 3,402; Greece, 
2,652; Iberian Peninsula, 2,102. Total in Europe, 
6,879,238. Outside Europe no satisfactory enu¬ 
meration is possible, but it is probable that Asia 
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bably eight millions of Jews w existence at the' 
present date (1887). Until very recently Jewf 
were restricted in their rights throughout thi 
world; and those of eastern Europe, Africa, am, 
the East still labour under many disabilities,! 
which it is the object oi the “Alliance Israelite 
of Paris, and similar societies in Germany,* 
Austria, and England (Anglo-Jewish Associa-, 
tion, 100, Sutherland Gardens, W.), to remove. ' 
Even in western Europe much of the feeling of 
ill-will which led to earlier restrictions still * 
remains, and has led of late years to a recru- ' 
descence of mediaeval intolerance, which‘nas : 
given rise to the so-called “Jewish Question.’ 
The chief country in which anti-Semitism sti’> 
exists is Roumania, which, though enfranchise „ 
by the Treaty of Berlin on condition of freer'’ 
its Jews, still evades fulfilment of its tre? h i. 
obligations. See D. F. Schloss, “ PersccutuT* 
of Jews in Roumania” (Nutt). In England 11 
full emancipation was granted to Jews in x8£&£. 
and no ill-feeling exists against them, English" 
Jews number some 65,000, of whom 50,000 liv'p 
in London, three-quarters of them in the East vX 
end, chiefly recruited from Russia. Then-jp 
possess a special Jewish Board of Guardiamfc 
(13, Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate), whiclJL 
provides for indigent Jews, a large orphan* 
asylum at West Norwood, many other charitieai 
and there are Jewish wards in severalhOspitabjE! 
There are six large Jewish elementary school^ 
in London, the principal being the Jews’ Frec? r 
School, Bell Lane, Spitalfields, the largest anc e 
one of the most successful elementary school* t 
in the world. Similar schools and charities ar" ^.. 
connected with the principal Provincial coring 
gregations: the most important are those (J 0 j 
Liverpool (a), Manchester (4), BirmmgMo..nn. 
Leeds, Newcastle, Hull, and Sheffield. Tt the 
spiritual wants of Jews are provided for In t Y t0 _ 
East-End by a number of hebm$ or minor coiL ve 
gregations, while eleven of the larger syry? j,v 
gogues are organised by the United Synagogv. th £ 
(3, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, w, lo - 
Ministers for these ate mostly trained at Jew!. ,,. 
College (Tavistock House, Tavistock Square™! ■ 
which has a very extensive library of wor]™": 
dealing with Jewish subjects. Another iibrai 
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specially noteworthy for Hebrew MSS. is sitn- 
* ated at the Beth Hamfdrash (St. James’ Place, 
£.C.)j where the sittings of the Beth Bin, or 
ecclesiastical^tribunal, are hole, at which points 
of'Jewish law are decided. Ecclesiastical 
matters are under the control of the Chief 
Rabbi, Dr. N. M. Adler, whose son, Dr. H. 
Adler, now acts as his delegate. His mandates 
are only binding on the so-called-Orthodox Jc -m, 
while there are “ Reform” Congregations at 
Upper Belhcley Street, London, Manchester 
ana Bradford. There has been a marked rap¬ 
prochement of recent year* between these two 
bodies. There are, besides, some 3,000 Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews (Sephardim) in London, 
whose ritual slightly differs from that of the 
t more numerous German and Polish Jews 
( (Ashkenazim). As a religious tern "Jew has 
' nowadays the very vaguest connotation, ranging 
Wromthe superstition of the Chassidim of Russia 
’and Galicia to the advanced agnosticism of the 
Society of Ethical Culture in New York. Jews 
have some special enactments connected with 
registration of their marriages, modifications of 
the Factory Acts to suit their Sabbath, etc. 

> These, ana other legislation likely to affect 
them, are looked after by the Jewish Board of 
Deputies (36, Finsbury Circus). During the 
1 past year (’8?) th% events with which the Jewish 
community has been principally concerned are 
•the persecutions in Russia and the distinction 
; conferred upon Baron Rothsohild of Vienna, who 
fhas been declared ho/Jahig (see Austria- 
f Hungary). There are two Jewish weeklies, 
i of which the more important is The Jewish 
Chronicle (2, Finsbury square, E.C.). Consult 
J. Loeb’s article Ju ijs, in St. Martin’s "Dic- 
tionnaire de Geographic”; I. Davis, Jews, 
Modem, in "Encyclopaedia Britannica ,r ; on 
the literature of the Judenhctze, I. Jacobs, 
"The Jewish Question,” 1875-84 (TrUbner): 

, on their social and vital statistics, J. Jacobs 5 
("Studies in Jewish Statistics” (Jewish Chro- 
rfiiile Office). 

pi " Jeardelitos,” or the "New and Latter 
V' louse of iBrael” This new sect (whose 
d teadquarters are at Gillingham, Kent) was 
1 founded by James Jershom Jezrecl (d. 1885), 
‘his real name being James White. He gave 
rpimself out to be the messenger of God, and 
(•claimed to have received dnect revelations, 

1 which are contained in " The Flying Roll.*’ 
▼ They hold that Christ died only for tne salva¬ 
tion of those souls who have lived since Moses. 
He did not die for the salvation of the body, 
„ therefore not for Adam and those before Moses, 
tfwho paid their penalty by death. For the sal¬ 
ivation of the soul the Gospel is sufficient; for 
rf the salvation of the body the Law must be added 
l!by this 144,000 scaled (Rev. vii, 5-8) ; therefore 
(t every member of the New and Latter House of 
t Israel adds the Law to the Gospel. After the 
^.rebellion in heaven it was necessary to prove 
.{the juSt spirits, and to give those who did not 
swithstand Satan an opportunity to repent. 
‘This is accomplished by the spirits receiving 
tllhuman bodies and souls. The just spirits who 
aiWithstood Satan are now upon this earth, 
{(destined for natural immortal bodies, and 
nrwiU constitute the 144,000, twice told, who will 
,3--receive Christ when He comes to reign 1,000 
ears. Every member of the House of Jezreel 
topes to be one of the immortal number. The 
jezreelitcs who die Will be' recognised and 
Miversed with by the 144,000 alone. To them 
higher state of spiritual bliss is awarded 


than to Gentile Christians, who have the 
spirits which did not withstand Satan in 
heaven, but not being rebellious, they ofttimee 
were not cast out,. (See further ea, '87.) A 
disturbance took place last summer in con¬ 
nection with a certain Noah Drew. The 
sect is stated to be diminishing in numbers. A 
monthly periodical* TA« Messenger of iVisdom, 
is published St Gillingham. There has been, 
however, a 'schism in the Sect since the death 
of the leader, some refusing to believe any 
longer in the promised immortality. The 
widow of the late prophet has, we understand, 
excommunicated [these members. 

Jingoes. A terra first applied to the extreme 
Tory party in 1878, when the question of a war 
with Russia was on the (apis, but since fre¬ 
quently and derisively used by the Radicals to 
denote those who are in favour of any foreign 
policy that they consider aggressive. 

Joachim,* Joseph, distinguished violinist, 
by birth a Hungarian, was ’b. near Presburg, 
1831. Already famous as a youthful prodigy, he 
went to Leipzig in 1843, to the Conservatoire 
previously founded by Mendelssohn, who 
saw his genius and encouraged him. He first 
came to London in 1844, and has since an¬ 
nually visited us. Herr J. has been principal 
violinist of the Monday and Saturday Popular 
Concerts from their very commencement. In 
1869 he became the bead of the newly developed 
Academy of Music at Bqplin. He has written 
several "works for his instrument and the 
orchestra, the chief being the Hungarian 
Concerto. The University of Cambridge con¬ 
ferred on him the degree of Mus. Doc. in '77. 
Herr J. in ’87 visited Paris, and had an en¬ 
thusiastic reception. 

Jockey Olub. See Horse Racing. 

Johanna. One of the Comoro Islands (?.«.). 

Johannes II., the present ruler (Negus) of 
Abyssinia (y.v.), was by English ibttuence 
placed on the throne after the overthrow of 
King Theodore by Lord Napier at Magdala 
(1868). Owing to the occupation of MassoWah 
by Italy, the relations between the two countries 
have become of late strained, if not hostile, and 
though England has endeavoured to act as a 
mediator, she has not been very successful. 

Joint stock Companies, a Parliamentary re¬ 
turn has recently been issued, giving the names, 
objects or business, places where business is 
or was conducted, date ol registration, number 
of persons who signed the memorandum of 
association, total number of shares taken up 
bv such subscribers, nominal capital, number 
of shares into which it is divided, number of 
shares taken up, amount of calls made ou 
each share, and the total amount of calls 
received, 01 all joint stock companies formed 
since the 1st day of January, t88<j, to the 31st 
day of December, 1886, inclusive, distinguish¬ 
ing whether the companies are limited or’ 
unlimited, and also the number of shareholders 
in each of the said companies at the date of the 
last return, and whether still in operation or 
being wound up; of the total number having 
their registered office in the city of London, or 
within Eve miles of the General Post Office : 
find of the total number and the paid-up capital 
of all teglatered companies which are believed 
to be currying on business at the present time. 
This n turn can be obtained from Messrs. 
Hansard and Son, 33, Abingdon Street, West¬ 
minster, price is. id. Tk following table 
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shows the progress of the joint stock company 
movement during the last four yean. 11 


Date. 

Total. 

No. of 
Cos. 

t 

Paid up 
Capital. 

April 1884 

8,692 

^47S>55 1 1*94 

April *883 . . 

9.344 

494.90g.86a 

April 1886 . . 

9.47* 

* 5*9.637,684 

April 1887 . 

10,894 

59*. 508,692 


Jones, Henry Arthur, one of the foremost 
diauiadsts ol the day, was born at Grand- 
borough, Bucks, Sept, aoth, 1851, He was 
engaged for some time in the Bradford trade, 
but having a strong bent towards the drama— 
which was encouraged by the successful pro¬ 
duction of A Clerical "Error at the Court 
Theatre on Oct. 13th, 1879—he retired from 
business in '81 and took to writing for the 
stage. Among Mr. J.’s best-known pieces aie 
The Silver Klsg (jomt authorship), produced 
at the Princess's Theatre on Nov. i6th, ’82; 
Chatterton at the Princess’s in May, ’84; 
Saints and Sinners at the Vaudeville on 
Sept. 25th, ’84; Hoodman Blind at the Prin¬ 
cess’s on Aug. xSth. '85; The Lord Harry at 
the Princesses on Feb. 18th, ’86; The Noble 
Vagabond at the Princess's on Dec. 22nd, '86; 
Hard Hit at the Haymarket on Jan. 17th, ’87; 
Heart of Hearts at the Vaudeville on Nov. 3rd, 
'87. Mr. J. has written chiefly drama and melo¬ 
drama, and his plays are conspicuous for their 
hue literary quality and the skill with which 
they are constructed. 

Journalism, New. See New Journalism. 
journalists, The National Association of, 
is the present outcome ol a movement ol' 
organisation amongst British journalists for 
the advancement and protection of their pro- 
lessional interests. The movement first took 
shape at a conference held at Birmingham in 
Oct. '84. The constitution drawn up '86 states 
that “ the objects of the Association are to 
secure the advancement of all r branches of 
journalism; to obtain for journalists, as journal¬ 
ists, formal and definite professional standing ; 
and to promote and serve in every possible 
way the interests of the profession oi the 
Press.” The N. A. J. having increased very 
considerably in numbers, proposals are being 
discussed With the object of converting it into 
an incorporated institute. Amongst the questions 
dealt with by the N. A. J. in'87 were the ex¬ 
clusion of reporters fiotn coroners’ and magis¬ 
trates’ courts, the scale of remuneration for 
shorthand writers in bankruptcy courts, the 
arrest of journalists at the Trafalgar Square 
demonstrations, and the law of libel as affecting 
journalists. A special committee has reported 
favourably, from the point of view of the Asso¬ 
ciation, upon Sir Algernon Borthwick’s News¬ 
paper Libel Bill (promoted by the committee of 
newspaper proprietors and managers), and is 
watching the progress of that bill in Parlia¬ 
ment. The business of the N, A. J. is conducted 
by a president, eight vice-presidents, officer^, 
and district representatives, forming the cen-| 
tral executive body. Each district is managed 
by a district committee and officers, and many 
of the districts are divided into subdistricts. 
The centrai execinive holds movable meetings 


in the principal towns. Annually a general 
conference of members and delegates is held. - 
This conference also is movable, being held 
this year (’88) at Neweastte-on-Tyae. Sir 
Algernon Borthwick. Bart., M.P-, is President 
at the beginning of '88, his tefm or office expir¬ 
ing on Feb. 25th; Hon. dec., Mr. B. T. Barton, 
Bolton; Hon. Treas., Mr. J. F. Andrews, Lon¬ 
don ; Counsel, Mr. R. j. Griffiths, M.A., LL.D,; 
Gen. See., Mr. Herbert Cornish ;«Central OMce, 
031, Temple Chambers, Bouverie Street, E.C. 

Jovis, M. See Ballooning. 

Jowett, Rev. Professor B-, D.D., b. at 
Camberwell 1817. Became Scholar of Batliol 
College, Oxford (1835), Fellow (1838); appointed ' 
Regius Professor ol Greek on the recommenda¬ 
tion of Lord Palmerston (1855). Was member 
of a commission for talcing into consideration 
mode of admission by examination to writer- 
ships in Civil Service of India. Professor-* 
Jowett has written commentaries oti some of , 
the Pauline Epistles, and an essay on "the 
Interpretation of Scripture in “ Essays and 
Reviews.” In 1870 he was elected Master of 
Balliol College. He published a translation of 
the “ Dialogues of Plato,” 1871; second edition 
(5 vols.) 1876: also a “Translation of Thu¬ 
cydides with Notes and Essay," »88o (2 vois.); 
and a “Translation of Aristotle's Politics, with 
Notes and Essay,” 1885 (2 void;)* The honorary 
degree of D.D. was conferred on him by the 
University of Leyden (1873), LL.D. University 
of Edinburgh (1884), and University of Dublin 
(1886). Dr. J.'s term oi office as Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford University expired last year, when he 
was succeeded by Dr. Bellamy. 

Jubilee Coinage. See Coinage. 

Jubilee Medals. Sec Coinage. 

Jubilee, Queen Victoria's- The year '87 
will ever be memorable 111 the annals of the / 
country as that in which England and all , 
her colonies and dependencies celebrated the/ 
fiftieth year of Her Majesty's reign. Only 
three other English monarehs have occupied 
the throne for such a protracted period, bpt 
none of the three jubilee celebrations equalled 
in interest or importance that of last summer. 

To give a bare list of the different forms m 
which the occasion was celebrated at home and 
abroad would occupy more space than we could 
afford. The addi esses to the Queen from cor¬ 
porations and public bodies alone would fill a 
bulky volume. Even to name the gifts sent * 
to Her Majesty by crowned heads, by Indian I 
magnates of every grade, by uncrowned princes 
and princesses, and by the representatives of 
great cities, would fill the pages of a con¬ 
siderable catalogue. Though the Jubilee, 
according to the calendars, aid not begin till 
June aist, there were many celebrations of it 
long before tliat date. Perhaps the first J tibilee 
event of importance may be reckoned the open¬ 
ing of the People's Palace (q.v.) in the East of 
London (May 14th), by the Queen in person. 
Her Majesty came from Windsor expressly for 
the occasion, and drove from Paddington to, 
Whitechapel through miles of thoroughfarfcs 
filled by a loyal populace. She was met at 
Holborn Bars by the Lord Mayor, Alderman 
Sir R. Carden, Alderman de Reyser, ahd 
several officials, whence, after receiving and 
replying to an address, she drove to the Palace., 
Here the Prince and Princess of Wales joined' 
the Royal party. Her Majesty was received 
by the Beaumont Trustees and others in¬ 
terested in this important undertaking. At 
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the conclusion of^fcie proceeding's the Queen Prince Christian, and the Marquis of Lome; 
,tt drove , back to Paddington, reaabing Windsor and three sonrs—th* Prince of Wales, the Duke 
at eight in the evening. About a week after of Edinburgh, and the Duke of Connaught, 
this (on Sunday, May sand) the House of Throughout the entire route Her Majesty was 
Commons attended a Special Jubilee Service in greeted with the greatest enthusiasm. Every 
St. Margaret's, Westminster. Four hundred window and balcony were filled, andalong 
members were present, together with as many the line of procession platforms, erected by 
ladies, some sixty members of the Peers, and eager speculators, were crowded with loyal 
all the officials of the House. The members subjects. Westminster Abbey had been almost 
had previously assembled in the House, and gutted to make room for the 10,000 people who 
inarched in procwwion. to St. Margaret's, headed nad tickets of admission, and from ena to end 
f by the Speaker“helr Approach to the church was one blaze Of colour. There were 500 peers 
being heralded by the buglers of the West- and peeresses, nearly *11 the members of the 
minster Rifle Corps.. The service comprised House of Commons except tne Paraellites, 
the singing of the National Anthem, with two provincial mayors, civic functionaries, generals, 
additional verses. Then followed the singing admirals, ana diplomatists, militia, volunteer, 
of a new hymn, written by the Bishop of and yeomanry officers, ecclesiastics, famous 
Ripon, who also pi eaahed the special sermon, artists, actors, and men of letters, petoniat 
Tuesday (May 24th) was the Queen’s birthday, magnates, swarthy-hoed men from the remotest 
,„and the occasion was celebrated by more enas of the earth,—all assembled to do honour 
‘' brilliant illuminations than usual, by the cus- to the Queen. A dais or haut pas directly 
tomary ministerial dinners, and by fashionable under the lantern had been reserved for the 
parties all over the West End. The event, Queen and the royal party. In front of this 
however, which overshadowed all the public was the historic coronation chair, covered with 
celebrations was the Thanksgiving Service in cloth of gold, and inclosing the famous grey 
Westminster Abbey (June 21st), ana the proces- stone on which the Scottish kings, and after 
sions from and to Buckingham Palace. No such them the sovereigns of England, including her 
pageant as that which filed up Constitution Majesty, had been crowned. On this chair the 


Hill, slung Piccadilly, and down Whitehall to Queen, surrot 
the old Abbey, *was ever seen in London children, sat 
before. The people had begun to fill the conducted by 
streets as early as four o'clock, and every and the Bish< 


S ueen, surrounded by her children and grand- 
uldren, sat during the service, which was 
inducted by the Ardnbishop of Canterbury 
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Appropriate mottoes of every description, which and when the prescribed ceremonial was 
,, looked all the brighter under unclouded skies, finished, the Queen embraced all the members 
The first procession lett Buckingham Palace of her family present, after which the pVoces- 
obout eleven , o’clock, and consisted of the sion re-formed and returned again, amid loud 
Indian Princes, conspicuous among them being plaudits, to Buckingham Palace. In the even- 


tile Maharajah Holkar, Maharajah and Maha- ing the Metropolis was brilliantly illuminated, 
ranee of Kuch Behar, and the Rao of Kutch* All the public buildings—the Bank, Mansion 
each of them resplendent in rare and costly House*, Royal Exchange, and the Government 
gems. In this procession, too, was the Queen Offices, mansions of the nobility, and news- 
of Hawaii, with ner attendants in cloth of gold, paper offices—were ablaze with light, as were 
The rear of the procession waa brought up also many warehouses, shops, and private 
by carriages in which were many members of dwellings. The streets were tilled with count- 
Europeau royal families. The second proces- less multitudes, the last of whom were still on 
sion was annost exclusively composed of foot at dawn on Wednesday. The most ad- 
foreign sovereigns and princes and their mirable orde*everywhere prevailed. Perhaps 
suites, including the King of Denmark, the the most remarkable gift to the Queen Was 
King and Queen of the Belgians, the King of that of the women of England, amounting to 
Saxony, the King of the Hellenes, the Crown, nearly £80,000, a portion of which will be ex- 
a-i Prince of Austria, the Crown Prince of For- pended in erecting ai**rtatue to the late Prince 
* lugal, the Infante Don Antonio of Spain, Consort at Windsor, and the balance the Queen 
. Prince Ludwig of Baden, the Crown Pi-ince has intimated her intention of devoting to 
of Greece, the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, charitable purposes specially associated with 
and many .other notabilities, occupying in all Women. The presentation of this offering was 
fifteen carriages. The Queen s nrocession was made at Buckingham Palace on the sand June, 
of course the most remarkable of all. The There were in ail about 3,000,000 subscribers— 
first five carriages were filled with lords 1,600,414 in England, 346,217 in Scotland, 149,346 
and ladies-in-waiting. In the sixth were the in Ireland, and 128,438 in Wales. Women m 

_ _ __ 4.1__*1___-1__ _j 


Princess Victoria of Prussia, Princess Sophia were present, was given on the aand in Hyde 
of Prussia, Princess Louise of Battenburg, and Park, at which the Queen appeared on her way 
Princess Irene of Hesse. In another carriage to Windsor in the afternoon. On the 23rd of 
were the three daughters of the Prince of June a review at Aldershot took place. The 
Wales, and in another the Duchess of Edin- 60,000 troops included 3,500 cavalry, 1,800 
burgh, Princess Beatrice, Princess Louise, and artillery, and 104 guns; two days later 23,000 
Princess Christian. In the Queen's carriage volunteers passed in review before her at 


sons and grandsc* *-law. six sona-in-law, to torpedoes took part. On the 14th of July 
including the Crown Prince of Germany, {the Queen laid the foundation -stone of the 
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Imperial Institute (jj.v\ which is to be erected 
between the Natural History Museum and the 
Royal Atbert Hall, South Kensington. There 
Were 11,000 spectators present, including many 
royal and distinguished persons. The Arch¬ 
bishop of,Canterbury offered up prayers fpr the 
successAjf'theInstitute, and "Rule Britannia’’ 
was sung as the Queen was led to her carriage 
by the Prince or Wales. In (Connection with 
the »J ubilee a number of new peers (?,».), 
baronets (q.v,\ and knights (q,v.) were sleeted, 


separate use. But this prov ision has been made , 
superfluous by the MarrieOTvdnten’s Property 1 
Act, 18B2 (?.».). The court has power to order 
such alimony for the wife, and to make such pro-' 
vision for the custody, maintenance, and educa¬ 
tion of the children of the marriage, as it may 
think proper. Should the decree have been 
pronounced in'the absence of one of the parties, 
and on the ground of desertion by him or her, 
the party so absent may present a petition 
setting out such absence and reasonable ground 


from GlasgoWand_Mauch.es ter to Bombay and 
Melbourne—celebrated the Jubilee with ban¬ 
quets, illuminations, and rejoicings of every 
kind, and forwarded to Her Majesty expressions 
of love and loyalty. Such widespread and unani¬ 
mous demonstrations of loyalty have perhaps 
never been Witnessed before. See Queen’s 
Jubilee, ed. '87, for detailed history of H.M.’s 

reign; common juror is as loiiows:—He must be 

Jubilee Yacht Race. See Yachting. between twenty-one and sixty years of age, 

Juby, Cape. The North African Company and he must either have freehold or copyhold, 
(British), have recently established themselves estate to the value of £ 10 a year, or leaseholds 
here. In his evidence before the Royal Com- on lease for twenty-one years or more to the 
mission on Depression of Trade, Mr. C. M. value of £20, or be assessed to the poor-rate or 
Kennedy, C.B., Chief of the Commercial Depart- inhabited house tax at not less than £y> a year 
ment of the Foreign Office, referring to the in Middlesex and £20 a year in any other 
enterprise of this Company, expressed the county. The churchwardensrand overseers in 
opinion that Her Majesty’s Government should each county annually make out a list of qualified 

f rant the directors .the same privileges that pci sons, and from these lists the jurors’ Jpook 
ave been granted by Royal Charter to the tor each county is made out. In preparation 
North Borneo Company; “ or,” he added "if it for the next assizes, or next sessions, a precept 
was thought better, I would make it (Cane is issued to the sheriff ordering him to sum- 


deliberate consent of the parties separated to a 
renewal of cohabitation. 

Julian Period, The. Rather a measure ©t 
time than a true era, consisting of 7,080 years, 
which the sun, moon, rfnd earth will take to 
come into precisely the same positions with 
regard to each other. * 

Juries.—COMMON. The qualification of a 
common juror 'is as follows:—He must be 
between twenty-one and sixty years of age, 
and he must either have freehold or copyhold, 


erprise of this Company, expressed the county. The church wardensrand overseers in 
nion that Her Majesty’s Government should each county annually make out a list of qualified 
mt the directors .the same privileges that peisons, and from these lists the jurors’ Jpook 
re been granted by Royal Charter to the tor each county is made out. In preparation 
rth Borneo Company; “ or,” he added "if it for the next assizes, or next sessions, a precept 
s thought better, I would make it (Cape is issued to the sheriff ordering him to sum- 
33A a British possession, and part of one of moil a sufficient number of jftrors. He there- 
the Settlements on the West Coast of Africa.” upon makes out the panel, a list on parchment 

Judge-Advocate-General is the legal adviser containing the names of the jurors summoned ; 
of the Government on military questions, and and this panel is printed and kept open to 
reviews the sentences of courts martial, rceom- public inspection. The panel contains the 
mending whether they should be confirmed or 'names and addresses of not less than forty- 


mending wnetner mey stiould be confirmed or 'names ana addresses oi not less tnan lorty- 
rejected. Me is always a member of the Privy eight nor more than seventy-two qualified 

c. 1 'Mia._a._- —a. 1- -*T 


Council. Trajje are three permanent officials in 
the department—viz., one legal and t\\ o military 
deputy judge-advoeates-general. 


persons. The cause having been called on in 
court, the jury is called and sworn. All the 
names of the jurors on the panel are put into 


Separation. It was in the power a box and then drawn out; and the names are 

.1 _—I_ S' _V. M 


of the ecclesiastical courts, which formerly 
determined all matrimonial causes, to grant a 
divorce a mettsd et thoro, which' released the 
husband and wife from the duty of cohabitation, 

t...i JM 1 .LI lil_U _ __ _* 


provided that such divorces should no more be 
granted, but that in every case in which a 
decree might have been made for a divorce A 
mettsd et thoro, a decree might thencefprwards 


called in the order of drawing. The first 
twelve of these who appear are sworn. But 
before swearing they are liable to challenge j 
and a challenge may be either to the array, 
that is, to the whole panel; or to the polls, 
that is, to individual jurors. The former 
questions the honesty or impartiality of the '* 
sheriff, or at least suggests reasons for 
doubting either, such as his relationship to 
one of the parties* The latter may challenge 


be made for a judicial separation. A decree for individual jurymen on the ground that they 
judicial separation may be obtained either by are peers, or that they have not the qualifica- 


the husband or by the wife on the ground of tion, or that they may reasonably be suspected 
adultery or cruelty, or desertion without cause of bias, or that they have been convicted of 
for two years or upwards. Cruelty in this sense some infamous crime. In criminal causes the 
may be defined as injury to person or to health, prisoner may, without showing any reason, 
or conduct raising a reasonable apprehension challenge twenty, and in certain cases thirty-^, 
of bodily hurt. Even threats to a wife, not five of the panel, and the Crown ipay similarly 
accompanied by personal violence, and cruelty challenge as many as, if. disallowed, would 
to children in the presence of their mother, have yet leave enough on the panel to form a 
been in some cases regarded as cruelty giving jury. Should the panel have been exhausted 
ground for a decree. Desertion must be wilful, by challenges, provision has been made for 
and against the will of the person who com- obtaining more persons qualified to, serve. 

{ Jains of it. From tbe date of a decree for Members of parliament, or of the legal, clerical, 
udicial separation, and so long as the sepSra- or medical professions, and certain other classes 
tion continues, the wife is considered as a /ethe of persons, may claim exemption when called 
sole with respect to nil property which she may upon. The* twelve jurymen finally obtained' 
acqirire : ana should she again cohabit with her are sworn to try the case. The function of a 
husband, all /mch property is to be held to her jury cannot be precisely stated in few Words | 

$0* 


of bodily hurt. Even threats to a wife, not 
accompanied by personal violence, and cruelty 
to children in the presence of their mother, have 
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but it may be saidUo consist in deciding what 
. credit is to be given to evidence. What can be 
1 considered evidence (what is relevant to the | 


they are kept together, under supervision, 
until they ngrtee or are discharged. A jury 
> called tt> try a criminal case is sometimes called 
f a petty, as ojpposed to a grand jury.— GRAND 
(England), The antiquity bf the grand jury is 
considerable. Like th^commqn jury, It may 
be traced Up to the time of Henry II., if not 
earlier. But here it is impossible to state 
more than its present constitution and func¬ 
tions. The sheriff of paeh county is directed 
by precept to return to every session of the 
Lprace, and to every commission of oyer and 
■ % trainer and gaol delivery, twenty-four good 
and loyal men of the county. The qualifica¬ 
tion Of a grand juror at the sessions is the 
same as that of a petty juror in the trial of 
civil causes at tire assizes. The qualification 
of a grand juror at the assizes is uncertain. 
He must be a freeholder, and is usually a 
gentleman of consideration. The grand jury 
must consist of at least twelve, and not more 
than twenty-tlire#, jurymen. Their function 
is in the formal prosecution of persons accused 
of crime. They mav proceed either by pre¬ 
sentment, or by finding an indictment. They 
proceed by way of presentment when from 
their own knowledge, and without any 
indictment laid before them, they take notice 
of any offence. In this case an indictment 
must be framed before the person presented 
<an be proceeded against. An indictment is a 
written criminal accusation. The grand jury, 
after hearing a charge from the presiding judge 
of assize, retire to receive indictments. These 
ate preferred in the name of the sovereign, but 
at the suit of a private prosecutor. As the 
grand jury have only to inquire whether there 
is sufficient ground for calling on the party 
accused to answer the accusation, they hear 
only the witnesses for the prosecution. If not 
satisfied, they endorse upon the bill the words 
“not found/’ or “not^a true bill," and the 
peison indicted is discharged. Another bill 
against the same person, for the same offence, 
--at the same assizes or sessions, cannot be' 
round by the grand jury; but fresh bills may 
be preferred to subsequent grand juries. If 
satisfied of the truth of the accusation, they 
endorse upon the bill the words “a true bill. 
Twelve at least of the grand jury must agree 
to find a true bill, and it is their duty not 
to find a bill unless the evidence submitted 
to them is in itself satisfactory. The indict¬ 
ments are then returned into court, and the 
finding of the grand jury is publicly announced. 
—GRAND (Ireland). The grand jury in Iie- 
land has administrative as well as judicial 
functions. The administration of an Irish 
county is divided between the grand Jury and 
the presentment sessions The grand jury, 
which niust hot consist of more than twenty- 
three members, is appointed for each assize 
by the High Sheriff from among the ,650 free¬ 
hold ci s, 01 £iqo leaseholders whose lands are 
' situate within the county. One resident free¬ 


holder or leaseholder must be summoned from 
each barony within the county, a barony being 
a subdivision of an Irish, corresponding to 
the hundred in an English, county. In some 
counties, as in Cork, the number of baronief is 
equal to the maximum number of grand jurors. 
The presentment sessions are held separately 
for each barony and for the county at large 
before the assizdfc, At these" sessions every 
justice for the county, who is not a stipendiary 
magistrate, may attend; and With the magi¬ 
strates are jyssociated a certain number of 
cess-payers. For‘the baronial sessions the 
cess-payers, who must notj#e less than five 
nor more than (twelve, abe" '9elected by. the 
grand jury from a list of the hundred highest 
cess-payers in tile barony. At the sessions for 
the whole county only one cess-payer from 
each barony may attend. The division of 
power between the grand jury fuid the pre¬ 
sentment sessions may be roughly expressed as 
follows: that the sessions alone can initiate 
expenditure upon county works by making 
presentments to the grand jury, whilst the 
grand jury have an almost absolute power to 
ratify or to reject any presentment made to 
them. The presentments being, in certain 
instances, made imperative by statute or by 
direction of some lawful authority, the power 
of ratification possessed by the grand jury is in 
so far merely ministerial- Provision is made 
by statute for certain cases of neglect of duty 
either by the presentment sessions or by the 
gi and jury. The grand jury must complete its 
aduumsti ative business before the judge opens 
the commission of assize. Its part in the 
administration of justice is the same in Ireland 
as m England. See Mr. O’Brien's report on 
Local Government and Taxation in Ireland 
(Parliamentary Papers), and the statutes 
thei ein cited.—SPECIAL. In civil causes either 
the plaintiff or the defendant may insist upon 
having the cause tried by a special jury. Every 
man on the jurors’ book (see above, Jury, Com¬ 
mon) who is legally entitled to be called esquire, 
or is a banker 01 merchant, or occupies a house 
assessed to the poor-rate or inhabited house 
tax, in a town of 20,100 inhabitants or more 
at £100 or upwards, and elsewhere at ^50 
or upwaids, or occupies premises other than 
a farm so rated or assessed at £100 or up¬ 
wards, or a farm so rated or assessed at £300 
or upwards, is qualified to serve as a special 
juror. When the assizes are approaching, the 
sheriff is directed to'summon a sufficient num¬ 
ber of special jurymen, and a panel is prepared 
m the same Way as for common jurymen. In 
London and Middlesex a special jury may be 
called, if the judge so order, in a particular 
way knowm as striking a special jury. The 
rules which regulate the special are usually the 
same as those which regulate the common jury. 

Justices Of the Peace were first appointed in 
England by Edward 111. 1327; they Were em¬ 
powered to try felonies 1360-61; their wages 
were fixed by Richard II, 1389 ; their form of 
appointment settled by the judges, 1590; 
attorneys, solicitors, 4 and praetors while in 
practice declared incapable of office by 
Geotge II., 1732; jurisdiction in general and 
and quarter sessions defined by the (jueen. 
1842; duties further defined, 1848, 1851, and 
1855. 
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The most important of the races of 
rica," They are a branch of the great 
afamiiy, Se@id.‘86. 

Kaflltula- The country of the Kaffirs, in 
eajrtern South Africa. The pame. when Used 
now, implies the Traaakeian Territories ($■.*»,), 

• which he between Basutoland and the c sea, and 
from the Kei river to Natal. A district south* 

’Weet of the Kei, formerly calleSl British Kafr 
was annexed to Cape Colony m 1863, and 
is now known ® the two divisions of King 
‘William’s Town and East London. 

'*> Kaiser WjlhelmaLaud. TheGermanportion 
pf New Guinea (g.v.) 

ya.la.ha.r l. A desert tract in the centre of 
South Africa, north of Orange River, much of 
it included in the British Protectorate of 
A«;au an aland. It is of vast extent, subject to 
lemg-continued drought, and devoid of running 
water. Saline pools, called salt-pans, occur. 

It is inhabited by Bushmen (see Races of 
South Africa), and there is abundance of 
ahtelopea and other game. The infrequent 
Sains are stored bv Nature in water-melons, 
and in certain tubers, both of which are 
amazingly plentiful, and retain their water in 
spile of fiercest drought. Man and beast can 
therefore exist in the desert. The soil is sandy, 
but patches of grass are iound. Consult Farim's 
“Through the Kalahari Desert.” 

Kalnoky, Count Gustav Slegmund, an 

Austrian statesman, b. Dec. 29th, 1832, at 
Lettowitz in Moravia. Alter serving for a few 
years in the army] he entered the diplomatic 
service (1850). from i860 to 1870 ne was 
Councillor of Legation at the Austrian Embassy 
in London. In 1874 he went as Minister to 
Copenhagen, whence he was translerred 
(1880) as ambassador to St, Petersburg. Thence 
he was recalled in 1881 to assume the im¬ 
portant office of the joint Austro-Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in succession to 
Baron Paymerle—a post which Count Kalnoky 
has since 1 filled with much ability, pursuing the 
peace policy w'hich iij the ioundation oi the 
alliance with Germany. « 

Kam&Tan- An island in the Red Sea, off 
1 the Arabian coast, acquired in 1854 by Great 
Britain as a station for the Indian telegraph,! 
cable. It is now unoccupied. 

Kandy. A town m Ceylon (q.v.), the former 
capital of the Sinhalese power. 

Karroo. A Hottentot-Dutch name for certain 
elevated and comparatively barren plateaux in 
Cape Colony. The Great Karioo extends be¬ 
tween the coast range and the main range of 
Cape Colony. It is too miles across, and covers 
;an area as large as Ireland. Its elevation is 
3,000 to 4,000 feet above sea-level. It affords 
excellent pasturage for sheep, cattle, Angora 
goats, and ostriches; and immense tracts are 
how occupied as farms. These are watered by 
permanent springs, and by large reservoirs, 

^ constructed ior sloping the superabundance of 
; rain which in two years out of three falls during 
the summer thunderstorms. See ed. ’87. 

Kars. A famous Turkish fortress in North 
Armenia, now in the possession of Russia. 

Situated on the frontier of the two countries, 

It iltas been repeatedly besieged. In 1854 it 
was gallantly, but unsuccessfully, defended by 
Sir, Fenwick Williams. Captured by the Rus- 

3k. .ter MteJter n,. | Sandal, KH.V.S (Ufa. W.SUM, 
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(Nov. 1878). After the%amthe -Russians con¬ 
nected it with Batoum ana Tiflis by„tnilitary \ 
roads, and enlarged the forii(Stations, sp that \ 
Trans-Caucasia, hitherto slightly "protected on ' 
the side of Armenia, is now able-to defend 
itself against a verypowerful Europfean»army. * 1 
Kashmir (N.w. India)- For ©President Bee ' 
Diplomatic. * 

Kaulbars, Major-General Baron Nicolas. < 
General Kaulbars it best known as the agent or 
Russia in the events which followed theover- i 
throw of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. He' was i 
completely baulked in his endeavours teemake i 
the revolution subservienWto Russian aims, 1 
and when his failure "was complete he was 1 
recalled to St. Petersburg, where he wfls re- 2 
ceived with honour by the Tzar. He lx now * 
attached to the staff of the Grand Duke Vlad* 
mir, Commander-in-chief of the Guards Corps* 
and oi the military district of St. Petersburg. 

Kay, Sir Edward Ebenezer, b. 182a. *Edu 
catect at Cambridge. Called to the bar av 
Lincoln’s Inn (1847) For some years he was 
the authorised law reporter in the Court 
of Vice-Chancellor Wood (afterwards* Lord 
Hatherley). Q.C. (1866). Relinquished hjs 
leadership in Vice-Chancellor Bacon’s Court 
(1878), confining his practice to the House o' 
Lords and special business. Appointed ' 
judge of the High Court (j88r;. 

Keating, The Bt- Hon. Sir Henry S., b. 1804 
Educated at Tun. Coll , Dublin. Called to tht 
bar (1832). Leader of the Oxford circuit, after 
Sergeant Talfourd’s elevation to the bench., 
Q.C. and bencher of the Inner Temple (3S40),; 
111 which latter year he edited, jointly with Mr.i. 
(afterwards Mr. Justice) Willes, that valuable 
legal work, “ Smith’s Leading Gases ’’ * Mr 
Keiting was returned to Parliament as 
Liberal (1852). Appointed Solicitor-Gener 
(1857), to which post he was reappointed, (185 
In December of the latter year he was mad 
judge of the Common Pleas division, and 
Jus retirement in 1875 was sworn of tne Pri 
Council of the Judicial Committee, of wh 
body he is still a member. Sit H. KeaU 
cai fied through Parliament a very useful itf 
sure known as the Bills of Exchange Act, 18 & 

Viet. c. 67. * 

Keeling Islands. A dependency of th* 
Straits Settlements (q.v.), 700 miles S. W. of Jav; 

Keewatin- A Canadian district under th . 
jurisdiction of the Government of Manitoba 
It lies between that province and Ontario, ni 
stretches from United States boundary 
Hudson Bay. Area not determined. Pa 
has been assigned to Ontario. • It is a difficu. 
region of rock, swamp, and wood, with lev 
tracts available for agriculture Or pasturage! 
but mineral wealth is great, including coppr 
and silver, and game is plentiful. "* 

Kekewicfc, Sir Arthur, b. m 183a. Called 
to the bar in 1858, made Q.C. (1877), Bencher 
of his Inn (1881). He enjoyed a considerable 
Chancery practice, and for a low: time was 
standing counsel to the Bank of Ekghuid and 
several large insurance companies. He was 
raised to the J udicial Bench in '86. Mr. J ustice 
Kekewich made several unsuccessful attempts 
to enter Parliament * 

Kempton Park International. See. Horse 
Racing. 
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nee Madge Rdbertotori), a slsteR’ of thelatd 
rt T. ”W. Roberson, audtror og/OW and •ths* 
' plays. Bora in i%8, she was eAgcated for flhej 
stage from childhood 'She was married t<$ 
Mr. Kendal in 1875. Mrs. Kendal’s histrionic 
reputation Ja^'bcen well marked since she 
attracted ‘lidlice by her rendering of characters 
’ in W, SL Gill ’ " ’ ' - - 

PygmaLoif and 
-market,Tncalr« 
gagemmit at the 


f a .s iste r?, of tKe latd* Desolation.*’ It ha» been included in list's of 
r o^lis/l and ethat- British possessions.. bat is really a 11 No man’s 
was educated for fbe> land, - visited;, onlwpy deqasienal whale® and 
She was married to® sealers „ # * ’ " 

s. Kendal’s histrionic Kerr, Mr. Robert Malcolm,' GunMywioner. 
11 marked since she of the City of London C- rfajivas b.'fn Scotland 
slidering of characters 1821, and called to the English bar in 1848 Mfe, 


Gilbert’s Palace of Truth and has twice unsuccessfully contested Kilmarnock 

_ j _ t Jr t : 1 1 .Ji. _ 1 rnr .. _ .• 


' and Galatea in 1871, at the Hay* 
calre. During a subsequent cn- 
t the Opera Comique, slje appeared 


in the Liberal interest. Mr. Commissioner 
Kerr, who is a rigid stickler for the observance, 
of professional etiquette, and who is weft- 

1_ 1* . „ ' .. i.__ m.1 _ _ r *.1. _ 1_ 


,st*^eral characters^ notably Miss Hardcastlc known for hi* just administration of th 


fa Gwinmith^s She Stoops to Conquer, this 
being one of the most successful of her im¬ 
personations. For some time afterwards she 
was a member of the company at the Court 


-was a memner oi uie company at me court aens, 1750-00. '*:ini ament ary committee to con* 1 
Theatre. Her next conspicuous character was sider the management appointed 183S; Lindley's 


for the protection of the victims of unscrugfPmq, 
usurers, has edited several valuable legal mirks. 

Hew Gardena. First formed as Botanic Gars* 
dens, 1750-60. |J arliamentary Committee to coflgf 

r> S ..»- 4 h n. . 1 . I n rv ! , . t .. ^1 .0-0 t T « ^11 


i Doraf in Diplomacy, produced Jan. 1878. Since 
tfcat^date her principal parts have been Kate 
AGufitUfip in The Queen's Shilling, Kate Verity 
Pinero's Squire, Mrs. Beresford in Impulse, 
■'indf Rosalind in As You Like If. Mrs. Kendal 
l ead address on “ The Drama ” to the Social 
SciffWce Congress at Birmingham, in Sept. 1884, 
which evoked a considerable amount of criticism 
from various pioininent dramatic authorities. 
On feb. 2nd, 1887, she had the honour, with 
hpr .husband, of appearing before the Queen 
and Fb. alfamily, by i oyaicummand, at Osborne, 
iin ■^fticle's Will end Sweethearts. At present 
'■pir4. K is playing in “Lady Clancarty" at her 
•iusband's and Mr. Hare’s ’1 heati e, St. James's. 

Ke&dal, W. H. (William Hunter Grun- 
Igtdti), b. 1843. bust appeared on the stage 
*861). Since his marriage Mr. Kendal has 
Ipvariably acted in plays in which his wife 
Jias also taken a leading part. One of his 
.best impersonations is Captain Beauclero m 
p Diplomacy.” At present Mi. K. is co-lessee 
■ndhnnuager, with Mr Hare, of St. James's, 
f Kennedy, Rev. Benjamin Hall, 1 > d. ; b. at 
^Srmingham 1804. Educated at King Edv. ai d’s 
nV-h. (wheie his faihcr was second master), 
ah Shrewsbury, and St. John’s Coll. Camb., 
gtucr&Jiis career was one of the most brilliant 
is *>n 1 eeord. Graduated B.A., senior Classic 


report presented 1S40; gardens tiansferred to 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 1840. 
Opened to the public free 1841. Palm-house 
built 184S. Qpen free to the public e\%Jy ^ 
week-day from noon, and on Sunday after*" 
noons. 

Key, Admiral Sir Astley Cooper, G.C.B., 

son oi Mr. C. Key, surgeon-iii-ordinary to the 
late Piince Albert, b. 1821. Commanded 
Amphion in the Baltic in 1854-55. Seniqj', 
officei at Calcutta during the eaily part of the 
Indian mutiny'. He served before Canton with 
a battalion ol 9eamen, and captured, with his 
own hand. Commissioner Net as be was 
escaping. Directoi-General of naval ordnance 
(1866-60); Admiral-Superintendent of Ports¬ 
mouth Dockyard (1869-70); President of Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich (1872-75); a Lora of 
Admiralty (1879-S0). Appointed first and prin¬ 
cipal naval aide-de-camp to the Queen (1879). ' 

K.G. See Garter, Order of the. 

Kharkoff. A rapidly developing Russian 
town (population 60,000), situated about 460 
miles S. of Moscow. The growth of the iron 
and coal fielcfc of S.E. Russia is producing a 
favourable effect upon its industries, yearly 
incieasing in number and importance. The 
University, containing 600 centres, was the 
most active Nihilist centre during the troubles 


aqd senior Cliancollcn’s Medallist, ’27; Fellow culminating in the death of the late Tzar. 


onp Classical Lecturer of his college ’28; 
saWstaiit master at Hauow ’28-10; head 
“lfstei of Shi cwsbury Sch. ’30, winch position 
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Kherson. A Russian town of 50,000 inhabit¬ 
ants on the i>meper, about forty miles from 
Nicolaelf, the growth of which as a dockyard 


Pd resigned ’66, on his appointment as Regius has dwarfed the pievious naval importance of 
ajrofossor of Greek at Cambridge; Canon ofEly ( Kherson. It is best known as the lcsting- 
aSy. Professor K. is the editor of “The Public place of Howard the philanthropist, to whom 
Mehool Latin Grammar,” and of a number of a monument is ere eteo. 

tchool books, and has afforded evidence of the Khojent- A towp (pop. 30,000) in Turk- 
rjspencss of his scholarship by his translations cstan, alternately ruled by Khokand and 
-mfji Aristophanes, JKsehylus, and Sophocles, Bokhara, which General Roinanoysky captured 
iSdin his Ely Lectures on the Revised Trans- (June 5th, 1866). Formerly of considerable com- 
of the New Testament. niercial importance, it has decayed somewhat 

l (KOntlsh Fixe. A form of continuous applause since. It was the scene of a serious outbreak 
tfy voices in unison. .First adopted in the in 1S75, when Khokand revolted against Russia, 
ipunty of Kent at meetings of Piotestants Khokand A Mussulman province in Central 
lipid in 1828-29, for the purpose of pi eventing Asia, the power of which was shattered by 
ide passing of the Catholic Relief Bill. General Tcnernayert in 1864-65. A portion was 

Kerguelen Land. An island in the Southern left independent until 1875, when an outbreak 
Ocean, about midway between thq Cape of caused tne Russians to overrun and annex it. 
Good Hope and Australia. Area piobably not This campaign was the hardest the Russians 
less than 1.500 sq. in. Lying within Antarctic had had in Turkestan-ill point of national,) 
currents, the climate is severe. The island is resistance, but the people have since become,, 
composed of igneous rocks rising into moun- reconciled to their rule. The city of Khokand 
tains. Its floia is very limited, including only (p<jp. 60,000) ranks next in commercial int¬ 
one useful plant, a sort of wild cabbage ; and portance and size to Tashkent and Bokhara, 
its fauna comprises only marine animals and Khoraaaan (“ The country of the Sun’").,One 
birds. .Possession is claimed by France, in of the richest provinces of Persia, situated 
right 4f first discovery by Kerguelen. Captain to the south-east of the Caspian Sea. It 
Cook visited it in 1776, and called it “Laud of consists of 140,000 equate lilies, comprising 
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g fessor of Greek at Cambridge; Canon of Ely, 
Professor K. is the editor of “ The Public 
ool Latin Grammar,” and oi a number of 
ool books, and has afforded evidence of the 
srineness of his scholarship by his translations 
e*tm Aristophanes, Aeschylus, and Sophocles, 
Jid in his Ely Lectures 011 the Revised Trans- 
l-ftsan of the New Testament. 

1 (Kentish Fire. Alarm of continuous applause 
tfy voices in unison. .First adopted 111 the 
ipunty of Kent at meetings of Piotestants 
i'pld in 1828-29, for the purpose of pi eventing 
passing of the Catholic Relief Bill. 
Kerguelen Land. An island in the Southern 
Ocean, about midway between thq Cape of 
Good Hope and Australia. Area pi obably not 
less than r.500 sq.m. Lying within Antarctic 
currents, the climate is severe. The island is 
composed of igneous rocks rising into moun- 
lains. Its floia is very limited, including only 
one useful plant, a sort of wild cabbage ; and 
its fauna comprises only marine animals and 
birds. .Possession is claimed by France, in 
right 6f first discovery by Kerguelen. Captain 
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nearly a quarter of Persia ; population 860,000. 

The country ia wonderfully fertile, except where 
the great desert of Persia encroaches upon it, 
an4 prosperity in ay be expected to increase 

notv that the Turcoman raids all the way along 
the north are suspended, in spite of the tyranny 
andimbecility of the rulers. Hie Russian out¬ 
posts stretch" for nearly 1,000 miles round the 
north, from the mouth of tUe Atrek to the 
Zulfikar Pass. On the south the great desert 
Separates it from the rest of Persia. Commu¬ 
nication with Teheran is only maintained by a 
, couple of roads through the narrow cultivated 
L guUefr'alongside the Caspian. Early in 1886 an 
. exploring expedition under the direction of Dr. 
Radde and other eminent scientists, and the 
auspices of the Emperor of Russia, started from 
Tiflis to investigate the natural history of K. 

Kidnapping. The term applied to the ab¬ 
duction ofa man. 

KUderlln, E, See Cycling. 

KUlma-Njaro. a mountain mass in East 
Africa with snow-clad peaks. Annexed by 
Germany in 1885-6, and forming part of the 
territory of the German Hast African Company. 

It is situated about 100 miles inland from the 
iSort of Mombasa, on the Suaheli coast, north of 
Zanzibar Island. The district has been lately 
explored. Its climate is said to be perfectly 
healthy for Europeans, with various plateaux 
’and valleys suitable for the cultivation of coffee, 
cinchona, etc. The natives are not intractable, 
and the country is excessively beautiful—a sort 
of East African Switzerland. The highest peak 
was ascended in 1887 by Dr. Meyer. Consult a 
paper by H. H. Johnston, in “Proceedings of 
Ihe Royal Geographical Society,” March 1885. 

1*.. IT11nia.lTilia.wi Treaty. So called from an 
alleged arrangement between Mr, Parnell and 
the Gladstone Government — the Irish mem¬ 
bers, who h&d been imprisoned as “ suspects,” 
being released from Kilmainharo Prison. On 
the release of Mr. Parnell, Mr. FSrster resigned 
the Irish Secretaryship. See ed. ’87. 

* Kimberley. A" district in the northern part 
"Of the colony of WesU..n Australia. Has been 
recently explored and opened up for settlement. 
There are immense tracts of splendid pastur¬ 
age. Ihe chief port is .Derby. Jn 1886 alluvial 
gold was discovered, a gold-lield opened, and a 
/great rush from all parts took, place. Enor- 
«*’ mous finds were at first reported, but general 
disappointment was experienced, privations 
incuried, and the field practically abandoned. 

$ee.W estern Australia. 

Kimberley, John Wddehouse, P.C., 1st 
t, Earl of (creat. 1866J; b. 1826; succeeded 
his grandfather in the barony of Wodehouse 
(1846). Was Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs (Dec. 1852 to April 1856) j Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
■'Russia (May 185610 March 1858) ; again Under- 
Secretaryfor Foreign Affairs (|une 185910 July 
1861); was Lord Privy Seal (Dec. 1868 to July 
■ 1870); and Secretary of State for the Colonies 

, (from the last date to Feb, 1874, and May 1880 
to Dec. 1882); Secretary of State for India (Dec. 
,1883 to June 1885) {"Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster for a short time (1882); sent on a 
special mission to Copenhagen (Dee. 1865); 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Oct. 1864 to Jjiue 
*666), when he was created an earl. Secretary 
of §tate<for India in the Gladstone cabinet (’86). 

Kimberley. The capital of the province of 
Griqualand West, Cape Colony, and chief centre 
■’ of the diamond diggings. Though young, it is 
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a large and important town, well provided witl 
institutions and accessories of civilised life 
pop'. 35,000. .Declared value pf diamonds ex 
ported in *686 was 43,504,756- It is connects 
by rail with Cape Town and Port Elizabeth 
The extension of the line Into Bechuanalam 
and into the Orange Free State ii proposed 
See Diamond Fields, and Times, Jan, util, ’88 
Kinetic Energy, See Energy, . 
King-at-Arms. See Garter I&ng-at-Arws 
Kingiake’s “Invasion of the Crimea/ 
Vols. VH. and VIII. (. Btackivood ). The com 
pletion of Mr. Kinglake’s lil'e-w<£rk constitute* 
one of the distinctive features of the literatui* 
of the year. The brilliant qualities Of 'thi 
history are well known, and it has alread 
taken its proper place as an English classic 
The seventh volume deals with the perid 
between the morrow of Inkerman—the “ soldiers 
battle"—and the fall of General Caarobert, Whii 
the eighth is occupied with the events betwee 
the opening of Marshal P6hosier's command an 
the death of Lord Raglan. The details^of th 
invasion have been set forth most elaborately 
and tieated in a very interesting manner. 
King's Advocate. See Advocate, Lok& 
King’s College School, London. See Publi 

Schools. 

Kingston. Capital* of Jamaica (7.0.), pof 

40,000. c, , 

Kingstown. Capital of St. Vincent (q.v.). 
Kirghiz. A nomad people dwelling chief! 
in the steppes and deserts stretching from th 
northern part of the Caspian Sea to the Chines 
Empire. Russia completed her conquest ove 
them after the Crimean war, with the exce| 
lion of a few settled m Chinese territory an 
near the Pamir. The majority, occupying th 
borderlands of the Aralo-Caspian basin, sunere 
dreadfully during the severe winters of 18791011 
1880, which thinned their numbers, and by th 
destruction of their herds shattered their pit 
sperity. The expansion of Russia is bringin 
them yearly more and more within cjvilis< 
influence, and by degrees their territories a 
being placed under the direct administrati 
of Russian officials. See ed. ’87. 

Knighthoods conferred, and Promoter 
made in the different Orders, betwe 
January 1st, *87. and January 31st, T 
The olfice or rank given after many of tl 
names was that held at the time the dignii 
was conferred, and some changes in that respet 
have taken place since: for instance, all wh| 
were then mayors have gone out of office. j 

K.G. (extra). 

H.I.H. the Crown Prince of Austria 




X.T. 


Galloway, The Earl of 

K.T. 

H.R.H. Prince Albert Victor of Wales 

G.C.B. (Mil.). I 

Leiningen, Admiral H.S.II. the Prince of 
GeneralH.S.H. Prince Edward of Saxe-Weiaa; 
K.C.B. (add.) 

Alison, Lt.-Gen. Sir Archibald, Bart., Corn* 
the Div„ Aldershot f 

Brownlow, Lt.-Gen. Sir Charles Henry, B-S. 
Oommerell, Admiral Sir John Edmund I 

33’Aguilar, Gen. Sir Charles Lawrence, R.A. *■ 
Fan aha we, Admiral Sir Edward Gennys "* 



Hodge, Gen. Sir Edward Cooper 
* Johnson, General Sir Edwin B. 

• Norman, General Sir Henry W. t 
Steele, Gen. the Rt, Hon. Sir Thomas Montagu 
Stewart, Admiral Sir Houston 
Wellesley, Admiral Sir George Greville 

G.C.B. {Civil). 

H.S.H. Prince Louis of Rattenberg, K.C.B. 
Horier, Rt. Hon. Sir Robert B. D. 

; Fonsonby, Gen. the Rt. Hon. Sir Henry, K.C.B.,« 
| Priv. Sec. to H.M. ; 

G.C,B.(//0m.), 

if’ H.H. Prince Alexander of Battenberg 
y H.H. the Khedive of Egypt 
‘a H.R.H. Hereditary Grand Duke of Hesse 
I Vice-Admiral H.S.H. Prince Victor of Hohen- 


MitcheQ, Dr. Arthur, M.D., C.B., Lun. Commr., 
Scotland - 

Newton, Charles T., Esq., C.B., late Brit, Mus. 
Olivey, Col. Walter Rice, Chief Paymaster, 
Army Pay Dept. , t >, 

Owen, Hugh, Esq., C.B., Permanent Sec. Local 
Govt. Bd. 


jfcHJ’.H. the Grand Duke Serge of Russia 
.Srl.H. Hereditary Prince of Saxe-Keinengen 

K.C.B. (Mil.). 

,‘Bamard, Gen. Chailes Loudon, R.M.A. 
Brandreth, Vice-Admiral Thomas 
AChads, Admiral Henry 

; 'Clanwilliam, Admiral Richard James, Earl of 
/ (not knighted) 
d Cummutg, Admii#l Arthur 
•; DiJhm, Major-Gen. Martin, C.B., C.S.I. 

".ijEwart, Geu. John Alexander 
.fFraser-Tytler, Gen. J. Macleod Bannatyne, B.S.C. 
J&ipps, Major-Gen., C.B., Commanding the 
1 Home Dist. (Jan,’88) 
iGraham, Vice-Admiral William 
> gHamilton, Vice-Admiral Richard Vesey, C.B. 

■ Harman, Major-Gen. George Byng, Miht. Sec., 

. Headquarters of the Army 
^Harelock-Allen, Lt.-Gen. Sir Henry M., Bart. 

|Hillyar. Admiral Charles Fai tell 

sgume, Lt.-Gen. Robert 

dPutt, Major-Gen. George 

alnglefleld, Admiral Sir Edward Augustus (not 

p,|knighted) 

fa Vies, Surg.-Gen. John Harrie Ker 
Hdjnkins, James, Insp.-Gen. ol'Hosp. and Fleets, 

Ii ‘N. 

chart, Colonel W. Stephen Alexander, C.B., 
S.l. 

, Colonel Robert Cunliffe, C.B. 
donald Admiral Sir R. [., K.C.S.I. 
kenzie, William, M.D., Insp.-Gen. of Hosp" 
dian Med. Service 
de, Colonel George Ashley, C.B. 
lolson, Lt.-Gen. Lothian, rnsp.-Gen. of For¬ 
mations 

te, Gen. William 

rose, Gen. Penrose Charles, R.M.L.l. 

limore, Admiral Augustus 

i. Admiral Edward Bridges 

ion, Vice-Admiral Nowell 

■ens, Lieut.-Gen. Henry D’Ogley, C.B. 

an, Rear-Admiral George 

ghan, Lt.-Gen. John Luther, B.S.C. 

K.CJ1. (Civil). 

■ing, Sir Evelyn, K.C.S.I., C.B. 

ckwood, Stevenson Arthur, Esq., C.B., Sec. 

a the G.P.O. 

ranis, Major, C.B., Asst. Priv. Sec. to H.M. 
ier, William, Esq., C.B., Deputy Keeper of 
tie Records, Scotland 
ton, Captain Douglas, C.B., late R.E. 
theson, Col, Donald, ist Lanarksh. Eng. Vol. 
Corps 


Probyn, Sir Dighton, K.C.S.I., C.B., Compt. of 
the Prince of Wales’s Household 
Rawlinson, Sir Robert, C.E., C.B., Chief' 

Engm. lnsp. Local Govt. Bd., on his retire¬ 
ment frono that appointment (Jan. ’88) . 

Ryan, C, Listen Esq., C.B., Asst. Aud.-Gdh. 
Simon, John, Esq., M.D., C.B., late medical 
officer Of Privy Counc, Office 
Walter, Sir Edward, founder and coipdg. 

officer of Corps of Commissionaires 
Warren, Colonel Sir Charles. R.E., G.C.M.G., 
Chief Commr. Metrop. Police (Jan. ’88) 

. G.C.M G. 

Elder, Sir Thomas, Kid., for many j'ears a 
member of the Legie. Counc. of S. Australia. 
Loch, Sir Henry Brougham, R.C.B., Gov. of 
Victoria 

Norman, Gen. Sir H. Wylie, K.C.R., C.I.K., 
Capt.-Gcn. and Gov.-in-Chief of Jamaica 
Robinson,Sir William Cleaver Francis, K.C.M.Qi, 
Gov. of S. Australia 

Simmons, Gen. Sir J. L. Ambin, G.C.B., Gov. of 
Malta . 

Stafford, Sir Edward Willipm Stafford,K.C.Mfe,, 
tormerly Prime Minister of New Zealand 
Strahan, Sir G. Cumine, K.C.M.G., Governor- 
Elect of Hong Kong (ob.) 

Thomson, Sir Ronald, K.C.M.G., late H.||. 
Minister at Teheran (Jirn.’88) . , 

X.O.M.O. 

Akerman, John William, Esq., Speaker of the 
Legis. Council of Natal 
Antoniadift. M» John (hon.) 

Carrington, Col. Frederick, C.M.G., Conidt. 

Brit. Police of Bechuanaland 
Cox, Charles, Esq., Ch. of the Order (to rank as 
Sen. Knight Corndr.) 

Downer, |onn William, Esq., Premier of S. 
Australia, and one of the rupees. of the colony 
at the Col.*C.onf. 

Fawcett, J. H., Esq., Consular Judge, Constan¬ 
tinople 

Fraser, Malcolm, Esq., C.M.G., Col. Sec. of 
W. Australia 

Gormanston, Viscoimt.Gov. of Leeward Islands 
Grant,J. Alex., Esq.,m.D., of Ottawa, C aha da 
Green, Kirby, Esq., H.M. Minister at Morocco 
Griffith, William Brandford, Esq., C.M.G., Gov. “ 
of Gold Coast Colony 

Hector, James, Esq., M.D., C.M.G., Direr, 
of Geolog. Surveys and Curator of Col,. 
Museum for colony of New Zealand / 

Hill, Clement, Esq., Foreign Office 
Lorimer, James, Esq., inemb. of the Legis, 
Counc./and Minister of Defence of Victoria, 
and a i epies. of the colony at the Col. Coni. 
Mansfield, Col., Minister to Columbia 
Marsh, William Henry, Esq., C.M.G., late Col. 

Sec. and Auditor-Gen. of Hong-Kong 
Moncrieff, Col., Pub. Works Dept., Egypt 
Newton, Edward, Esq,, C.M.G., late Lt. Gov. 
•and Col. Sec. of Jamaica 
O’Brien, Lt.-Col. John Terence Nicoljs, C.M.G., 
Gov. of Heligoland. 

Onslow, Earl of Und. Sec. Foreign Affairs 
Fasha, His Excellency Mustapha Fehtny, 
Minister to the Khedive ^ 
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Pender, John, Esq. (Jan. "88) 

Bandereon, Thomas Henry, Esq., C.B., of the 
Foreign Office 

Bhippaxd, Sidney GodoJphin Alexander, Esq., 
M.A., etc., Administrator and Chief Magis¬ 
trate of British Bechuanaland 


Bum Shankar Baksh Singh, Bahadur, C.LE., 1 
additional memb. Council ol Viceroy for J 
making laws and-regulations r ' 

Bird-wood, Sir George C. MoleSworth, M.D., 
C.S.I., special assistant in Stat. and Comm. 



irate 01 British Bechuanaland juept., India utlice 

Smith, Coloi.el Robert Murdoch, R.E. (Jan. *88) Brandis, Dietrich, Esq., C.I.E., late Insp.-Gen. 
Taubman-Goldia, George Daslnvood, Esq., of Forests in India 
founder of Roy. N iger Co. 1 Cappel, Albert ’James Leppoc, Esq., Dir.-Gen. 

Teefidale, Major-Gen. Christopher, C.B., V.C. Teleg. Dept, of Gov. of India « 

Thorburn, Robert, Esq., Premier of NeWfound- Vinakerala Varma Elaya, Bain of Ooehln 
’ - 1 (Jan. ’88) 

Croft, Alfred Woodley, Esq., C.I.E., Dir. Pub. 
Inst., Bengal 

Cunningham, Major-Gen. Alexander, R.E., 


Cunningham, Major-Gen. Alexander, 
;sq., late Premier and now C S.I., C.I.E. 

of Good Hope, and one of Dalyell, Robeit Anstruther, Esq., C.S.I., i 


land, and one of the retires, of the colony at 
the Col. Corf. 

Thurston, John Bates, Esq., C.M.G., Lt.-Gov. 
and Col. Sec., Fiji 

TTpington, Thomas, Esq., late Premier and now 
Att.-Gen. of Cape of Good Hope, and one of 
the repres. of the colony at the Col. Conf. 

Vincent, Edgar, Esq., Finan. Adviser to the 
Egyptian Gov. 

Wisdom, Robert, Esq,, memb. of the Lcgis. 
Assem., and late Att.-Gen. New S. Wales, 
and a repres. of the colony at the Col. Conf. 

Zohrab, Major-Gen. Sir Edward Henry (Zolirab 
Pasha) (hon.) 

G.O.S.I. 

H.H. Maharaja Sayaji Rao, Bahadur, Oaekwar 
* of Baroda 

II.H. Maharaja Holkar of Indore 


Dalyell, Robei t Anstruther, Esq., C.S.I., memb. I 
Council of Sec. State for India „ I 

Maharaja Lachmcssur Singh, Bahadur of . 

Dorbhanga *-. ;. 

Drummond, Hon. E., late memb. Council of Sec.; ? ’ 
State for India 

Maharaja Radha Prosad Sing of Dumraon «, 
(Jan.’88) - j 

Thakur Sahib Bhagwut, Singh of Gondal j j 1 
Nawab Shams-ul-Umara Amir-i-Kabir Shushed 1 
Jah Bahadur, Memb. of Hyderabad Council- J 
of State (Jan. ’88) I 

Leslie, Bradfoi d, Esq., Agent to the East India f 
Railway Co. ' 


H.H. the Maharaja Savvai Madhu Siugh of Thakore Sahib of Limri 
Jejjrpore (Jan. 88) , „ , , . Lyall, Sir Allred Comyns, K.C.B., etc., Beng 

HTf. the Maharana Futteh Singh, Bahadur of c.S., Lt.-Gov. North-West Provinces, am 


Meywar (Oodej 


Chief Conimr. of Oudh 


H.H. Baja Sir Sham sherPrakash, Bahadur of jtaenabb, Don aid Campbell, Esq., C.S.I., laU 

L.r^S ln e ^ li^ B ^^? n), ’ \r • j it Beng. C.S., and Corarar. at Pcsbawur 

H.H. Sultan Massnud M.rza Ycimn-ed-Dowleh, Jtelviif, Maxwell, Esq., C.S.I., Bomb. C.S,; 
Zu-es-Sultan, Gov.-Gcn. of Ispahan, luus, Memb Council of Gov. of Bombay (o/>.) 

1 Arabistan, Kurdiston, \ tjgjd (hon.) Nawab All Kadira Sayid Husan Ali, Bnhaduj 

G.C.I.E.'* of Moorshedabad 

8:5:": Kkfof WilK^Kxl^tc.^extra) Re £ del - Alexander®Sdw 8 , r Esq., Consulting 

ffi 8SS S83B& K: £ sSSa*-as — J. 
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Reay, Lord, C.l.E.j Gov. of Bombay Presidency 
Roberts, Gen. Sir Fredeiick Sleigh, G.C.B., etc., 
■’* Comar.-in-Chief in India 

K.C.S.I. 

Browne, Brig.-Gen. James, R.E., C.B., C.S.I., 
Public Works Dept, of Govt, oflndia (Jan. *88) 
Davies, Col. William George, C.S.I., B.S.C , 
Finan. Commr. Punjaub 
Elliot, Chailes Allied, Esq., C.S.I., Beng. C.S., 
Qpef.Commr. of Assam 
HuuStgr, William Wilson, Esq., C.S.I., C.I.E., 
Beng. C.S., Dir.-Gen. of Statistics 
H.H. Maharaja Sri Kesbrj Bingp of Idar 
Johnstone, Col. James, C.S.I., Beng. Infantry, 
late Polit. Agent at Manipur 
Moulvie Saiyia Ahmad Khan Bahadur^ C.S.I., 
Memb. Legis. Counc. of Lieutenant-Governor 
of North-Western Provinces (Jan. ’88) 

Peile, James Braithwaite, Esq., C.S.I., B.C.S., 
Memb. Coutic. India (Jan. ’88) 

K.C.I.E. 

Arnold, Edwin, Esq., C.S.I. (Jan. ’88) 


enn, iccroy o Bahadur, Prime Minister of Hyderabad * 

as Presidenrv Simpaon, Surg.-Gen. Benjamin, M.D., Sanitm.„ 
as I residency C ommr. and Surg.-Geii. with Gov. of India\ y 

nbav Presidencv Turner. Sir Chailes Arthur, C.I.E., late ChL f 
SiRn 7 J ust.ee of the Madras High Court (Jan. '88$ 
igh, O.C.H., etc., vesey-Fitzgerald, W. G. Seymour, Esq., C.S.I , 


, Poht. A.D.C. to Sec. of State for India .( 
Maharaja Pasupati Ananda Gajapati, Raz %t- , 
Vizianagram | 

Wallace, Donald Mackenzie, Esq., Priv. Sec. t 
to Viceroy A * - 

Williams, Sir Monier, C.I.E., Boden Prof, of ■ 
Sanskrit, Umv. Oxon. i 

KNIGHTS BACHELORS. 

Aitken, Dr. William, M.D., F.R.S., Prot. ofl 


Pathology, Netley Hosp. . ^ 

Bnstowe, H. P., Esq., Q C., V.-Ch. of Duchy of. 
Lancaster 

Browne, Benjamin Chapman, Mayor of New-. 
castle-on-Tyne 

Bullard, Harry, Mayor of Norwich 
Cameron, Matthew C., Esq.. Chief Justice ow 
Common Pleas, Ontario (»«.) . 

Cartwright, Henry Edmund, of Magherafehc 
Manor, Londonderry _ , c 


Arnold, fcdwin, it-sq., C.. 3 .J. (.(an. 88) Manor, Londonderry , * 

Nawab B&shir ttd-Dowla Amir-i-Akbar Aaman CharleB, Arthur, Q.C., a Judge of the Higs. ’ 

ri-1__ it 11_ j. _i_ j i . i* i_ a _ /a n ti_;_. . _ 


t Jah Bahadur, Minister of the Hyderabad 
j? - State (Jan. *88) •* Oi 

* Bttpu Sahib Lv.uy.Ccmdr.-in-Cliief, Gwalior Ci 
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Court of Justice, Q.B. Division 
Coshrane, Alderman Henry 
Cuthbcitcon, J. N., Chm. School Bd., Glasgow 
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Darley, Frederick M., Esq., Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, New South Wales 
Doulton, Henry, Esq., of Ewhurst, Surrey 
Edridge, Thomas Richard, Esq., Croydon 
Edwards, George William, Mayor orBmtol 
Farmer, James, Mayor ol Salford 
Farrer, William JameB, Esq., High Bailiff of 
Westminster 

Galsworthy, Edwin,Esq., Chm. Metrop. Asy. Bd. 
Garrod, Dr. jMfi ed Baring, of Harley St. 

Gaunt, Edwin, Mayor, of Leeds 
, Grubb, Howard, Esq., scientist and maker of 
telescopes 

Harrison, H. Leland, Esq., Beng. C.S., Commr. 

of Police and Chm. Corn. Town ol'Calcutta 
Haslett, James H., Esq., Mayor of Belfast 
Herron, Robert, Esq., Chm. of Town Comm., 
TCingstown 

Holloway, George Martin 

Isaaos, Alderman Henry A., Sheriff of London 
Jennings, John R., Esq., Solicitor and Master 
of the Drapers’ Company 
Jones, Pryce, Esq., of Dolerw, Montgomerysh. 
Xing, James, Lord 1’iovost of Glasgow 
Xing, William David, Mayor of Portsmouth 
Kirby, Col. Alfred, Sheriff of London 
Lawrence, Alderman William 
Lawson, ^Charles Allen, Esq. (presented a 
Jubnee address from inhabitants of Presi¬ 
dency of Madfas) 

Lecky, Thomas,* Esq., Mayor of Londonderry 
Leolezio, Eugene, Esq., Chief Justice of Mauritius 
Leng, William Christopher, of Sheffield 
M‘Acdrew, H., Esq., Provostof Inverness 
Mackenzie, Morel], Esq., M.D. (the specialist 
in diseases of the throat) 

Maclean, Andrew, Chief Mag., Partick, N.B, 
M’Leod, G. H., Queen's Surg., Edinburgh 
Martineau, Thomas, Esq., Mayor of Birmingham 
Maxwell, Patiick, Esq., Pres, of the Incorp. 
Law Soc. (Dublin) 

Mitchell, H., Esq., Pres. Biadford Tech. Coll. 
Morgan, Morgan, Esq., Mayor of Cardiff 
Morland, Capt. Henry, late Indian *Navy, Port 
Officer, and Chm. Munic. Corp. of Bombay 
Moyers, Alderman George 
Parker, H. W., late Pres. Incorpoiated Law Soc. 
Pearson, C. J., Esq., Procurator lor the Chuich 
of Scot land 

Feist, Dinshaw Manekjee, Esq., Sheriff of' 
Bombay 

Fittis, Francis, Esq , Mayor of Newport, I. of W. 
Plowdcn, Henry Meiedyth, Esq., senioi Judge 
in the Chief Court of the Punjab 
Poole, James, Mayor of Liverpool 
Fuleston, John H , M.P., Chm. Gen. Com. Welsh 
Eisteddfod 

Xainals, Harry Thomas Alfred, Esq., late H.M. 
Consul at Brest 

Ramaswaxni, Moodliar, Esq., C.I.E., Sheriff of 
Madras **, 

Robertson, Dr. William Tindal, M.P. (Jan. ’88) 
Roberts, Owen, Esq , Clerk to the Clothworkei s’ 
Company (Jan, ’88) 

Robinson, John Chailes, Esq., surveyor of 
pictures in ordinary to H M. 

Simpson, Henry, Mayor of Windsor 
Smith, John, Esq., Parkfield, Derby 
■ Smyth, Warington Wilkinson, Esq., M.A., 
F.R S., Prof. Mining Normal Sell, ol’ Science 
and Royal Sch. of Mines 
Bpaight, James, Esq., Pres, ol’ Limerick Chamb. 
of Commerce 

. Stephenson, Henry, Mayor of Sheffield 
Storey, Thomas, Esq., Mayor of i-ancaster 
Stuart, Andrew, Esq., Chief Justice of Quebec 


Terry, Joseph, Lord Mayor of York 

White, Arnold W., Esq., the Queen's Solicitor 

Wilson, Adam, Esq., late Chief Justice Q.B. of 

Ontario 

Wilsoftr Alexander, Esq., Sheriff of Calcutta 
Wright, James, Esq., C.B., late Eng.-in-Chief 

to the Admiralty 

XnlghtS Of labour. A labour organisation 
in United States, originating with the tailors 
of Philadelphia in ’69. Under Mr. Powderley, 
grandmaster workman, its increase became 
very rapid.* The operations of the order are 
conducted secretly. Its avowed objects are 
to include within its organisation ail depart¬ 
ments of prr ductive -industry, to secure for 
workmen a proportionate share of the wealth 
produce, to establish co-operative institutions, 
the revision of the land laws, and all legislation 
bearing unjustly on labour. It also claims 
equality of the sexes in pay and work, the 
reduction 6f the hours of labour, and the aboli¬ 
tion of the contract system, with some other 

oints of detail. The Knights at present nutil¬ 
er some 1X2,000, with an aggregate- of about 
2,000 lodges in the United States. Lodges of 
the order have also been established in Canada, 
etc. The government of the body is controlled 
by a general assembly of the order, local and 
district assemblies. The K, of L. during '87 
were prominent in the strikes which took place 
in the United Stites. Although the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Canada have regarded the 
movement with suspicion, those of the United 
States have looked with favour upon it (Mr. 
Powderley himself being a Roman Catholic), 
and in May last Caidmal Gibbons induced tire 
Pope to recognise the order. At the last general 
assembly of the Knights signs of division were 
manifested, a considerable number of them 
being in agicement with Mr. Henry George’s 
radioal views on the land and laliour questions, 
while others are decidedly socialistic in their- 
sympathies. See ed. '87, and United States, 

Knights of Windsor. See Army. 

" Knocks- OUt.” A combination of danders 
who frequent auction sales and agree amongst 
themselves not to bid against one another, but 
to call into Question the genuineness or quality 
of the goods offeied for sale, and in similar 
ways to disparage them in the eyes of the 
private buyer, ana by this means to secure the 
purchase at a low price The party then hold 
an auction sale ot the goods amongst them¬ 
selves, the highest bidder to be the buyer, and 
the profit in the transaction to be shared alike 
between all members of the circle. These 
cliques are the most common in the furniture 
and picture trades. „ * 

“Knowledge.” A monthlyscientific^Thaga- 
zine (be/.) ; was originally started as a weekly 
record of scientific progress. In 1885 it was 
changed to magazine form. Knowledge treats 
of the newest and most advanced scientific 
theories and researches, and gives especial 
prominence to astronomy. Editor, Mr. R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. 

Knowles, Mr. James, F.R.l B.A., was b. i8?i. 
Educated at Umv. Coll., Loud. From early 
years he pursued literature, and contributed' 
articles to vaiious magazines; and in i860 he 
published the “Story of King Arthur/’ Suc¬ 
ceeded Dean Alford (1870) as editor of the 
Contemporary Re vim*) (q.v.), and on the esta¬ 
blishment of the Nineteenth Century (q.v.) be- 
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came its editor (1S77). In addition to his literary 
work, Mr. Knowles has acquired reputation 
as an architect: Aldworth, the Surrey resi¬ 
dence of Lord Tennyson, Kensington House, 
the Thatched House Club, and several churches 
having’ been erected from his designs 
Koran, The. According to the Mohammedan 
creed, the Koran is coeval with God, and the 
first transcript was written in rays of light upon 
a tablet resting by tile throne of the Almighty. 
A copy was earned by Gabriel to the lowest 
heaven, and portions were related t« Mohammed 
in the course of twenty-three years. The Pro¬ 
phet dictated to a scribe whole chapters at a 
time, and these w r cre kept for the use of his 
followers, but not arranged in any order. 
After Mohammed’s death the scattered writings 
were sought for and copied, without any attempt 
being made to set them in chionological order. 
The Caliph Qthman afterwards caused a fresh 
copy to be made from the originals, avith a view 
to restore the true spirit oi the Prophet and 
put an end to the rival texts which were cur¬ 
rent. Upon this being accomplished, all the 
originals were destroyed. The difficulty of 
obtaining a clcai conception of the doctrines 
of this work is greatly increased by the fact 
that the chapters, of which there are upwards 
of a hundred, are not arranged in any chrono¬ 
logical order, but according to their length, rath 
bearing as a title the subject dealt with. The 
leading doctrine is the Oneness of God, which 
agrees in all respects w*th the Christian revela¬ 
tion ofllim. The thcoicticalpoi tion ofthe Koran 
is the inculcation ol faith; the piactical poi tion, 
religion. Jesus Christ is simply regarded as 
one of the Prophets, who stand m this order: 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Mo¬ 
hammed. Auer the belief in God is the belief 
m angels, of which four are chief; the angel 
of revelation, or Holy Spirit; Gabriel, the 
guardian of the Jews ; Michael, the angel of 
death; and Raphael, the angel to sound the 
trumpet at the Resurrection. Besides the 
angels, the Koran teaches that there are good 
and evil genii, under diffeient names, who 
perform divers offices. The Koran teaches 
the Resurrection and the Final Judgment. All 
through the pages great stress is had upon the 
fact that a person's good works, or even merits 
will not secure for him entrance into heaven, 
but solely God’s mercy. The ioys which await 
the righteous are nearly one hundred in num¬ 
ber, and rise from wives, and music, to the 
beholding of God’s face. The practical portion j 
of the Koran teaches almsgiving, fasting, 1 
pilgrimages, and prayer. Purification must 
precede prayer; and this is of two kinds—total 
immersion or partial ablution. If no water 
can be obtained, dry dust or sand may be used. 
Prayer must be made five times in twenty-four 
hours— sunset, nightfall, daybreak, noon, and 
afternoon—with the face always turned to wauls 
Mecca. No prayer is offered to Mohammed, 
save to beg his intercession with God. Alms 
are of two kinds—legal and voluntary; amongst 
the latter a measure of provisions must always 
be included, ,as a gilt to the poor, at the end 
of Ramadan, the sacred month. The Great 
fast is of a peculiar character. During the 
whole of Ramadan a Mohammedan must neithel- 
eat, drink, smoke, smell perfumes, nor-bathe 
between daybreak and sunset; but he may do 
as he pleases between sunset, through all the 
hours of the night, to d%break. Fasting is 
declared to be on^fourth part of the faith, and 


the gate of religion. The chief pilgrimages -are 
to Mecca and Mount Arafat. Drinking of wine 
is forbidden. Amongst miscellaneous instruc¬ 
tions, a gambler’s evidence is declared invalid, 
usury is prohibited, and images and pictures 
are not to be made. Four wives are allowed 
to be taken, and a certain number of slaves, for 
concubines. For murder the penalty is death, 
or, under certain circumstances, a fine; for 
theft, a beating or mutilation <Uie property 
stolen must not have been easy of access to 
the thief); for blasphemy the punishment was, 
death. The language in which the Koran is 
written is of great purity, and the style varies 
greatly from the sublime to the obscure. This 
Has been thought to furnish a clue to the 
periods of Mohammed's life in which the 
several portions were written, but no accepted 
arrangement has vet been effected. All Mo¬ 
hammedans hold the Koian in great veneration,. 
and so portion is ever taken in hand without 
an act of purification being first performed; 
nor is the Koran ever carried below the girdle. 
The Koran has been a more fruitful source 
of controversy than any other religious book 
excepting only the Bible. Sale was the first 
to translate the Koran into English. ■ See 
Mohammedanism. 

Kossuth, Lajos, 01 Louis, Hungarian dictator 
and patriot, b. at Tapio Bicskl.jiear Pesth, 1895. 

In 183a he was elected to the National Diet 
of Pressburg. For publishing reports of the 
piocecdings of that body lie was, in 1837, after 
a warning from the Government, prosecuted , 
and .sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. l . 
Ill 1840 founded th uPesti Hi flap, which became , 
the*organ of the Radical opposition. In 1847 
he was again elected to the National Diet, and 
forthwith became leader of the opposition. In j 
March 1848 he demanded the re-establishment 
of an lndependentgovernmentforHungaiy with , 
a ministry responsible to the country. Re- * 
turned to Pressburg as Minister of Finance for 
Hungary in the cabinet of Count Balthyany. 
President of the provisional government (1848- 
49). In April 1849, in the Diet at Debreczin 
he deelaied Hungary an independent state. 
Created Governor of Hungary, heentered Pesth, 
but was compelled to letreat on the entry of 
the Russian troops. Kossuth, accompanied hv 
a large number of refugees, entered Turkish 
territory on August 17th, and in the Febinary 
following (1850) was, with his companions, i 
interned at Kutaliia, in Asia Minor. Liberated { 
in September 1851, Kossuth came to England, * 
where, save lor a visit to the United State#, 
he lived for many years. He has since made 
unsuccessful attempts to incite the Italians 
and Hungarians against Austria. For the last 
quarter of a ceptury he has resided at Turin, 
where he has devoted himself to scientific 
studies. 

. Koti. A river, state and Dutch settlement 
in Borneo (q.v.). 

Koumys, or Kumiss, has long been used as 
a beverage and for medicinal purposes by the 
Kirghiz, Kalmucks, Turkomans, Nagays, andi 
other nomadic tribes of the steppes of Russia 1 
and Tartary. It is there prepared from mare’s/ 
milk. The process consists in causing fermen-| 
tation by the addition of yeast to fresh milk, 
and stirring occasionally for about twelve 
hours; it is then corked up for several days to 
develop the alcoholic fermentation. If this is 
carried on too long, the amount of alcohol is So 
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increasedthat the fcoumj'3 become# go intoxi- 
rj.cant; but if property prepared, it promotes 
digestion and nutrition, and is therefore 
specialty useful in wasting diseases, such as 
consumption, chronic dyspepsia, and diarrhoea, 
ansemia, nervous exhaustion, etc. Dr. Carrick, 
of St. Petersburg, has strenuously advocated 
itsuse (Edinburgh Medical Jour ml xxvii. 167). 

KOVlOOlt. A peninsula of South China, 
adjacent to Hong Kong (?.v.) and appertaining 
to.that colony. Area about 3 sq. m. 

I fmal (pron. krawl)., The village or town of 
natives of South Africa. It usually consists 
of many hut# surrounded by a palisade. 

Krakatoa, an uninhabited volcanic island in 
the Straits of Sunda, between Sumatra and 
Java. After being dormant for two centuries, 
\it showed signs of feeble activity on May soth, 

’ 1883 ; and on August 2<ith it burst into a state 
of violent eruption. During this paroxysm a 
large part ot Krakatoa was actually blown 
away, and the physical features of the island 
entirely altered. An immense sea-wave swept 
over the shores of the neighbouring islands, 
destroying numerous villages and more than 
35,000 inhabitants. Soon after the eruption 
a succession of brilliant sunsets and other 
atmospheric phenomena were observed in all 
parts of the world ; and it was suggested that 
these effects were connected with the pre¬ 
sence of extremely fine volcanic dust floating 
in the higher regions of tlic atmosphere. 
Consult 11 Krakatoa, by R, D.Vcrbeek: Batavia, 
’ 8 S . 

, Krapotldn, Prince Peter Alexeievltch., 

b. at Moscow, 1842. Aide-de-camp to the Mili¬ 
tary Governor of Tianskaibalia. Attache for 
Cossack Affairs to the Governor-General of East¬ 
ern Siberia (1863-67), in which capacity he made 
numerous journeys in Siberia and Mantchuria, 
accounts of which have been published in the 
" Memoirs of the Russian and Siberian Geo¬ 
graphical Societies.” Returning (1867) to St, 
Petersburg, he studied at the St. Petersburg 
University, abandoned the State’s service, and 
published the first part of an important work 
on glacial deposits. Visited Belgium (1872), 
and there made acquaintance with the Inter¬ 
national Working Hen’s Association, joining its 
most advanced Anarchist section. Returning 
’ to Russia, he became a member of the widely 
spread Socialist organisation of the Tchaykovtsy. 
Afrested (1874), he escaped from the Military 
Hospital (1876), and went to England. Founded 
at Geneva (1879) the Anarchist paper Le Revolte. 
Expelled from Switzerland (1881), he stayed 
first at Thonon, and then went to reside jn 
England, where he made an agitation against 
the Russian Government, both in the press 
(,Newcastle Chronicle,Fortnightly Review, 
And,Nineteenth Century), and uy a series of 
lectures at Newcastle and in Scotland. Re¬ 
turning to Thonon, he was arrested (1682). 
Condemned by the^Police Correctionnelle at 
Lyons to five years impi lsonmcnt for partici¬ 
pation in the International Working Men’s 
Association (1883). Liberated Jan. ’86, by a 
decree of the President of the French Republic. 

Krlogspiel, or War Game. This game was 


invented by the officers of the Prussian army, 
some few years before the campaign against 
Austria in 1866. Its study is believed to have 
done much towards perfecting the regimental 
and lower field officers in their duties, and 
conduced in no slight degree to the successes 
of the war of 1866, and of that against France 
in 1870-71. The game is playea upon a map 
which accurately delineates the theatre of war. 
Troops are represented by movable pieces, 
of whioh onfe stands for a battalion of infantry, 
another for a squadron of cavalry, and another 
for a fraction of a battery of artillery. The rate 
at which the troops can be moved is regulated 
by the rate at which troops march in actual war. 
The players rre usually two upon each side, 
who consult together. The time allowed for 
each move is determined by casting dice, and 
the player can move his troops as far 011 the 
map as real troops could progress on the 
round in the exact number of minutes given 
y the fall 01 the dice. All movements Which 
in real war would be concealed by the contours 
of the ground from the enemy, are concealed 
by a sheet from the opposite playeis. The 
game is, in fact, an exact miniature of tactical 
operations, and has been proved of great value 
in the education of the officers of the German 
army. It has been adopted to a certain extent 
in the British service, and some interesting 
games have been played at the Horse Guards 
by picked officers on either side. 

Kuching. Capital of Sarawak (q.v,). 

Kuldja- See China. 

KumassL Capital of Ashanti, taken and do 
stroyed by a British iorce in 1873. See Gold 
Coast Colony. 

Kurdistan. . Acountry of 50,000 square miles 
in Asiatic Turkey, situated on the Persian 
frontier, and possessing a million and a half 
of lawless inhabitants. The Kurds are toler¬ 
ably brave, and good horsemen, but for want of 
proper training iney have never proved efficient 
irregular cavalry in recent Turkish wars. See 
ed. 07. 

Kuria Murla Islands. A group on the coast 
of Oman, Aanbia. Area 20 sq. m. Acquired by 
the Bombay Government in 1854, as a station 
for the Indian telegraph cable. 

Kyrle Society. Was established some years 
ago with the view of bringing the refining 
and cheering influences of natural and artistic 
beauty, including music, home to the pu'blic— 
more especially the working classes of our 
large towns. The cultivation of plants and 
flowers in windows and yards, and the laying 
out as gardens of waste pieces of ground, arfe 
also encouraged. Concerts of vocal and instru¬ 
mental music, readings, and dramatic enter¬ 
tainments are given in poor districts, and in' 
workhouses, hospitals, homes, and lunatic 
asylums. Its members are drawn fiom the- 
more well-to-do classes. The local societies 
are managed by a president, a council, and 
committees. In addition to the Metropolitan 
societies, branches of this association are to be 
found in Leicester, Nottingham, Birmingham, 
Liverpool. Bristol, Cheltenham, Glasgow, ana 
Edinburgh. See ed. ’87. 
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Laager. A South African word meaning an 
encampment nloreorless fortified. The original 
laager oi the Boers was an inclosure formed 
by drawing together several waggons, within 
Which the cattle could be heitftd at night. 

Xabouch&re, Mr- Henry, was b. 1831. 
Educated at Eton. Entered the Diplomatic 
Service (1854), from which he w: tired (1864), 
having become and Secretary. Edits and owns 
Truth, Sat as a Radical for Windsor (1865-66), 
Middlesex (1867-68), and for Northampton since 
1880. Mr. Labouchcre is noted for his vivacious 


Gladstone's most energetic --.upportets. 

Labourers' (Ireland) Acts,. f> 3 , ’ 85 , ’86. 

In spite of the small average sire of (aims in 
Ireland, the class of farm labourers as distinct 
from farmers is a huge one. Many Irish 
labourers are in extreme poverty, and the im- 
piovement of their condition - has been le- 
peatcdly considcu d by the Legislature. By 
section’18 of ihe Irish Land Act of 1881 it was 
provided that the letting of land, with or with¬ 
out dwelling-houses, by the farmer to the 
laboureisin his emp'o\, should not be deemed 
to be a subletting piohibitcd by the Act. By 
section 19 of the same Act the Court was em¬ 
powered, in determining a judicial rent, to 
impose conditions as to labourers’ cottages 
anil allotments. The Labourei s’Cottages and 
Allotments (Ireland) Act 1882 amended and 
extended the above sections of the Land Act. 
The three Acts cited at Ihe head ot this article 
have a similar object They provide that a re¬ 
presentation maybe made by any twe 1\c rate¬ 
payers to the sanitary authority ol the district 
that the existing house accommodation for 
agricultural labourers and their families in any 
section of the distiict is not sufficient, ot ic 
rendered unavailable by giave sanitary deft its, 
and that these evils cannot be remedied other¬ 
wise than by the action 01 the sanitary authority. 
Should there be less than tuent) 1 ate payers 
resident in the section in question, a repre¬ 
sentation by six will suffice. The sauitaiy 
authority must then take tlie 1 cpresentation 
intoeonsideiation at a meeting of w hi eh fourteen 
day s’ public notice has been given. If the repre¬ 
sentation has not been supported by a certificate 
of the sanitary oflici r, it is to bcieterred to him 
by the sanitary authority, and he is to inspect 
the place which is the subject of the iei>re->enta- 
tion, and to report to the sanitary authority on 
the correctness of the tacts alleged. If satisfied 
of the truth of the r< pi esentation and of the 
sufficiency of the public means, the sanitary 
authority is to make a scheme for the improve- 
ment‘«aT:the section referred to. The scheme 
may iillfilde either more or less land than lies 
win iii the bounds of that seition , it must dis¬ 
tinguish the lands which it is pioposed to take 
compulsorily, must provide tor the erection of 
a sufficient number of labomers’ cottages, for 
pioper sanitary arrangements, and lor u plot of 
ground not exceeding half an acie being at¬ 
tached to each cottage, must specify the area 
upon which the cost of improvement is to be 
charged, and must be accompanied with maps 
and estimates. It may provide for the purchase 
and repair of cotjpgea in a bad state, or for the 


purchase of lahd to be let in allotments to 
tenants of cottages already built. It must pot 
impair the amenity of the house, demesne, or 
home faim of any landowner, but may 1 provide 
for the scheme being carried out by him or writ)} 
his concurrence under the superintendence of 
the sanitary authority, and on teims to be em¬ 
bodied in the scheme. Having completed Ihe 
scheme, the sanitary authority must publish for 
three consecutive weeks in two or more local 
newspapers an advertisement of this fact, and 
during the month next following must serve 
notice upon every owner whose land it is pro¬ 
posed to take compulsorily. The sanitary 
authoiity must next petition the Local Govern¬ 
ment Boai d for an order con firming the scheflw^ 

11 the Local Government Board think fit lav 
proceed with the case, it must direct a local ** 
inquiry to be held for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the correctness of the representation 
and the merits ol the scheme. Alter receiving 
the report made upon this inquiry, the Local 
Government Board may make a Provisional 
Order confn niing the scheme. The Pi ovisional 
Older becomes absolute unless a petition 
against the Order is lodged within one month 
by («) the owner of any land which it is pro¬ 
posed to take cornpulsoi ily, or (6) twelve rate¬ 
payers, who would be liable under the scheme 
lobe t barged with the expense of its execution. 
When such a petition has been lodged, the 
Local Government Board must apply to the 
Lord Lieutenant for an Order m Council, and 
the Lou! Lieutenant, alter allowing an oppor- <*? 
tunity of being heal d to all par ties, may confirm * 
or disallow the Provisional Ordei. Should it 
be confirmed, the sanitary authority which drew 
up the scheme must execute it with the least 
possible de)a3’. By section 20 of the Act of 188 5 
the Artisans’ ana Labourers’ Dwellings Im¬ 
provement Acts are extended to all urban 
sanitary distiicts in lieland containing a popu- -> 
lation of 12,000 or upwards, and to any other 
urban sauitaiy district in Ireland which the 
Local Government Board may by Provisional 
Ordtrdncct. 

Labrador. Named by a Spanish discoverer 
Terra Labrador-t.c. “cultivable land." The., , 
most easterly 1 eg ion ol North America The 
coast foi some 800 miles, from Hudson Strait 
to Suait of Belleisle. is itndei the Government » 
of Newfoundland. It is rocky and desolate, 
infested with ice, but the fisheries are valu 
able. Resident pop. about 4,000, consisting 
chiefly of Eskimo, among whom dwell Moravian 
missionaries at the settlements of Hoped&le, 
Nain, Okak, and Hebron, The population is 
more than doubled during the snort summer 
by an influx of whalets, sealets, and fishermen. 
Some furs are collected. Figures included ■ 
with those of Newfoundland. A report,current 
in 1886, that the settlements were hopelessly 
icebound dut mg an miner,•famine-stricken, and 
exposed to the attacks of ferocious bears, was 
without foundation m fact. ‘ 

Labuan. '1 he smallest British colony. Ah 
island situated ui a bay on the north-west 
coast of Borneo. Area 31 sq m., pop, 6 ,bo 8, 
i he poi t and town is Victoria Harbour. Labuan *5 
is mostly level, well watered and wooded. 
Climate hot, moist, and unhealthy, flora 
and fauna like those of Borneo (q.v.). Soil 
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fertile. Native products al'te *timber# rattans, 
^.caoutchouc, gutta-perchaj wax, sago. Coal is 
worked,—La buan is administered as a Crown 
colon v by a Governor, and there is a nominated 
Legislative Council. There is a body of fifty 
artned police. The colony is a market for pro¬ 
duce or Borneo and the islands, interchanged 
fodr goods from Singapore. There are sago 
factories, Output of coil was 5,8*4 tons in 
1870', but badadiminished to 550 tons in *88a. 
For financial statistics see British Empire, etc. 

, (table). There are only about a score of 
1 Europeans resident, the population being com¬ 
posed of Kyans, Malaya, Borneans, Klings, 
and HindflS. ’Labuan>ras ceded by the Sultan 
of Brunei in 1846. The Governor is Consul- 
General for Borneo. 

Lacrosse. The home of this game is Canada, 
but it has taken root in a kindly manner in this 
country, more especially in the northern portion 
Of England, although clubs are now scattered 

* all over the three kingdoms. An impetus was 
given to the sport in ’83 by a visit of Iroquois 
Indians and Canadian amateurs, but the rough¬ 
ness exhibited by these players contrasted 
unfavourably with the style of their English 
rivals. Their tour proved fairly successful, 
and many thousands watched with interest the 
movements of “ White Water,” “Waving Blos¬ 
som,' “Deer Wittspering,” “Leaves Moved,” 
“Wind Moving,” “Hole in the Sky," “ free- 
fall-down,” “Strong Arm,” “ lune-stand-up,” 
“ Leaves Chasing Quick,” and “ White Eagle," 
the distinctive appellations boasted by these 
redoubtable chiefs. The '87 match between 
North and South, played at Richmond on April 

, qth, terminated in an easy victory for the North 
'-by seven games to two. The Northerners also 
, proved suocessful in ’84 and '85; but in ’86 the 
Southerners won by four games to one. On 
Aug. 1st Ireland beat England by ten games to 
one. The North of England Challenge Flags 
were credited to Owens College, and South of 
England to Clapton. 

Ladakh. For Commissioners see Diplo¬ 
matic. 

Lady Clerks. See ed. ’87. 

Lager Beer. Tills is a light beer, of but a 
small intoxicating character compared with 
the best English pale ales, Nearly all of it 
is imported into the United Kingdom from the 
1 Continent, and mostly from Germany Its con-, 
gumption in England only commenced to an 

* appicciable degree about ten years ago, but 
N the demand for such in the summer and 

autumn months has since increased lmmenselv- 
ln nearly all restaurants and in many hotels 
and public-houses this beer is sold. It can also 
be obtained at the buffets of other refresh¬ 
ment establishments. The German lager beer 
brewers provide a special engine and fit it up 
for English restaurateurs ana publicans. For 
\ a pint of bitter ale a customer is usually 
C charged fourpence, while for a less quantity of 
lager beer served tin a glass bock he is charged 
fivepence. The reason why the latter kina of 
liquor is preferred bjy many persons to the 
former in warm weather, although it is more 
costly than our high-priced pale ales, and in¬ 
ferior to them in quality, is because the latter 
when on draught are nearly always lukewarm 
and not sufficiently clear, whereas the lager 
■f* beer is cool and bright. The additional profit 
■ that the retailers of this beverage derive frotp 
it to that gained, from English bitter beer, 
causes them to be more careless than they 


otherwise would be in serving the latter in 
good condition. In proportion to the number 
of beer drinkers in this country there is a far 
less quantity, of the old vat ted strong ales and 
more of the fight bitter ales drunkthan formerly, 
and lager beer is more likely to be used in 
England than it has been. For this reason, and 
to keep the w hide sale trade of beer consumed 
here within the country, English brewers hade 
been urged to brew a beer' similar to thq 
light met liquor imported from the Continent, 
According tosthe C ouutry Brewers' Gazette it 
ought not to be difficult to do this, as we have 4 
all appliances necei sary' for the production 
of lager beer in England. In some of our 
breweries the experiment has been tried with 
success, but not on such a large scale as 
appeais to be necessary according to the exi¬ 
gencies of trade. 

LagOS- A British colony on the Guinea 
coast. West Africa. Consists of Lagos, town 
and island, on the coast of Bight of Benin, 150 
miles east of Gold Coast, together with Badagry, 
Palma, and Lcckie on the mainland. Area, 1,071 
sq. m.; pop., 87,165, chiefly blacks. Climate 
very inimical to Europeans. Products are 
palrn-oil and kernels, peppers, grains, lentils, 
cola and ground-nuts, cotton, and silk, cam¬ 
wood, indigo, and lead-ore. Manufactures are 
cloths, embroidered robes, mats, basket and 
bamboo-work, leather-work., and brass-work. 
For financial statistics see British Empire, etc. 
(table). Ruled by an Adnflnistratorand Legis¬ 
lative Council, suboidinate to the Governor 
ol the Gold Coast Colony ( q.v .). Erected into 
separate colony 1886. 

Lagtiling See Sweden. 

Laisaer faire. The maxim of laiaser-fatre 
(“ let be,” or non-interfcrence) is, that the inter¬ 
vention of a public authorit}' in the business 
of a community ought to be restricted to the 
nanowest compass See ed. ’87. See also 
Piofessor Sidgwick’s paper on Laisser-Faire, 
British Association Meeting, Sept. 1886. 

Lake School, or LaMsts, IS the name given 
to a school of poets who arose at the com¬ 
mencement of the present century. The name 
given to the school arose from the fact that 
Wordsworth, tjie founder of it, with Coleridge 
and Southey his disciples, took up their residence 
in the beautiful Lake district of Cumberlaud. 
Wordsworth, who was born at Cockcrmouth in 
that county, after completing his education at the 
university cai ly, retired to his native mountains, 
and spent the greater part of hfs life amongst 
their solitudes. Rydal Mount, where he lived' 
with his sister, has become historical through 
his associations with it. The Lake poets have 
left a permanent influence, not only in English 
literature, but in all literature (see ed. '87). 

Lakh. A term used in India to express the 
number 100,000 in the computation of money, 
A lakh of rupees= *00,000 rupees. In *835, when 
the currency was remodelled, the value of the 
rupee was fixed at two shillings. A lakh of 
rupees is therefore equivalent to .£10,000. 

Lammas FleldB- See Land Question. 

Land Act, The (Ireland), passed in *881, gave 
practically what were known as the “ three F's ” 
—fixity of tenure, free sale, and fair rents 
Uifller the Act tenants are empowered to apply 
to land courts for a revision of their rents, ana 
this rents then fixed are called judicial rents. 
Up to Jfuly 31st, 1885, the-total number of 
applications to have fair rents fixed in court 
were 1*2,59$ # the total nurn^r disposed of. 
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118,909; the total number of cases fixed out 
of court, 84,074. Under another section of 
the Act the tenants are empowered to make 
application to have their leases declared void. 
This part of the Act lias not worked very 
effectively. Up to July 31st, 1883, there were 
1,500 applications, and but 145 leases were 
declared void. An appeal Jigs from the land 
court, presidfd over by the sub-commissioners, 
to the Chief Land Commission. There have been, 
up to July 31st, 19,052 appeals. Of these 5,5x4 
have been heard, 578 dismissed %r struck out, 
4.843 withdrawn, and 10,9*9 disposed of in 
these various ways, out ot the total ot 19,952, 
up to August. In the three years ending 
August 31st, 1884, the sub-commissioners had 
fixed judicial rents on 3,118,310 acres 1 rood 
a si perches. The former rent was £1,407,465 
3*. ui<f., the judicial rent £1,133,174 18*. 4c/., 
and the percentage of reduction 19*4. 

Land Law (Ireland) Act, '874 extends the 
Act of 'fii to leases expiring within 99 ycais 
of the passing thereof, and to any longer 
lease if the court is satisfied that it was forced 
upon the tenant. A written notice may he sub¬ 
stituted for the execution of an ejectment wlieie 
the i ent dors not exceed £ioo a year, and upon 
the determination of the tenancy by the sci vice 
of such notice the person served shall be deemed 
to have been readmitted as a caretaker. Other 
enactments lclate to town parks and land pur¬ 
chase. The cquitabk- provisions set forth that 
as soon as possible after the passing of the Act 
the Land Commission, having regard to the 
diOt-ieine m prices aflecling agriculture, shall 
without application determine what nltciation 
ought equitably to be made in judicial rents 
fixed before Jan. 1st, ’86; and the Commission 
arc- in ’88 and ‘89, ifnccessaiy, to make a similar 
adjustment ot lent. Power is given to the 
court on auy proceedings for the recovery oi a 
holding valued at not more than £50 a year, 
for non-payment of rent, or auy action for 
debt or damage., against the tenant, to stay 
execution ot an t jectment, or of a writ ofjficri 
fat ms as against the tenant's interest in the 
holding, for such time as it Hunks reasonable, 
and to ordei that the arrears and costs, or such 
sum in satisfaction thereof as may be agreed on 
between the patties, shall be paid by instal¬ 
ments. II the landlord oflers to accept in full 
satisfaction of an ears such Itssei sum as the 
court shall think reasonable, and the tenant 
refuses, no stay of execution shall be granted. 

Landlord and Tenant. The relation of land¬ 
lord and tenant is ci eated wherever a person 
having an estate in land giants to anotfor 
person »n consideration of a renta lesser estate 
in this land. Thus, when a freeholder lets his 
land to a farmer tor a u-im ot years, ho be- 
come’c landlord and the farmer becomes tenant. 
Tenancies are of many kinds; and the most 
usual ore a tenancy for a term of years, a 
tenancy from year to year, a tenancy at will, 
and a tenancy on sufferance. A tenant for a 
term of years is a leaseholder; and it the term 
be longer than three yeais the lease must be 
by deed, nlUiough, where no deed has been 
executed, evidence is admissible to prove that 
there has been an agreement for a lease. 
Where there is a lease in proper form*the 
tenant is Secured in hiB possession so long as 
he pays his rent, aud at the expiry of his term 
he is supposed ty give up possession without 
the formality ofa notice to quit. Formerly a 
breach of *ay$f the covenants contained in 


the lease was enough to avoid it; bat now 
any breach may be compensated by a money**, 
payment. A tenancy from year to year arises 1 
whewland is let from year to year, or when ft 
is let without any express stipulation to that 
effect, but with the reservation of a yearly 
rent, 01 when the tenant holds over after the 
expiration of his term and pays rent for so 
doing. This tenancy cannot be terminated by 
either party otherwise than by giving a half- 
year’s notice; so that if this notice be not 
given before the expiration of the first half- 
year, another year is added to the tenancy, * 
and so on. A tenancy from year to year, may * 
be created by word of mouth, and a verbal 
notice to quit is valid, although it is always 
de-irable, as a precaution, to give written 
notice. A tenancy at will is a tenancy termin¬ 
able at the pleasure of either party. The 
Courts are reluctant to construe any tenancy^ 
as a tenancy at will unless there is an express > 
agi cement to that effect. But this agreement w 
need not be in writing. A tenancy by aufier- 
anoe is little more than the fact of possession. 

It occurs when a tenancy of a higher kind, 
such ab a tenancy from year to year, has ex¬ 
pired, and the tenant remains in possession 
without either hindrance or sanction from the 
landlord. Tenancy by sufferance cannot be 
created by the will ot the ptrties, but only by 
legal construction. II the landlord accept rent 
from the tenant by sufferance, he immediately 
ci eates, according to circumstances, a tenancy 
at will or from year to year. A tenant under a 
lease or from year to year may sub-let unless 
expicssly restricted fiom so doing, but a 
tenant at will or on sufferance cannot do so. 
For the recovery of rent in arrear the landlord^ 
has, beside the other remedies of a creditor, * 
the remedy of distress. He may in person or 
by his bailiff take possession of so much of his 
tenant’s, chattels upon the holding as by their 
sale will produce a sum sufficient to discharge 
the arrears. He must distrain at one time (or 
the whole of that which is due. No arrears ot 
rent can be recovered by distress but within 
six years of tlicir becoming due. After five 
days have elapsed trom the seizure of the 
oods they may be sold, having been valued 
y two sworn appraisers, and the surplus,! if 
any, must be repaid to the tenant. If tjhe 
distress was unlawful the tenant has an aetid<>> 
of replevin. It is a general rule that whatever* 
is affixed to the freehold goes with the frelc- 
hold; and this rule with its exceptions gives * 
rise to a large part of the law of landlord w* 
tenant. Fixture* made by the tenant may h 
subdivided into three classes : (1) fixtures ff 
purposes of trade, (a) fixtures for ornament j 
convenience, and (3) fixtures for ugricultuit 
purposes. As regards (1) trade fixtures, III 
machinery, furnaces, brewing vats, salt-pair 
etc., these may- be removed by the tenant wi 
has set them up, in every case in which thA ■ ■- 
removal occasions no material injury to t| 
freehold. (2) Fixtures for ornament or cq 
venience, like window-Wlinds, marble chimne 
pieces or kitchen ranges. These also, if set* 
by the tenant, may be removed by him, ti 
vided always that in removing them he cf4 
little or no damage. (3) Fixtures for agrkl 
tural pui poses. The law relating to these 
chiefly contained in the Agricultural Holdim 7 
/Acts. Somewhat analogous to fixtures are 
meats—that is to say, crops remitting from 4 
tenant’s cultivation which at the expiration^ 




his tenancy are still uncut and growing. The higher orders of villeins are the prototypes 
jSVsneral rule with respect to these is that the of the modern tenant-farmer, being more de¬ 
cultivator has the right, after such expiration, pendent on th*f landlord for protection, though 
to enter on the land to reap and to carry iiWay always enjoying fixity of tenure, when they 
the produce of his labour. If he die before the did not hold under lease. The lower orders 
harvest, such crops fall into his personal estate, of villeins are the prototypes of the modem 
and his executor or administrator succeeds to farm-labourer, to whom they were inferior in 
the rights which he had. Where a tenant from so far as they wefe attached to the soil, but 
year to year holds of a landlord who has only superior in so far as they had a proprietary' 
a life estate, and the landlord dies in the course interest ip the soil, and could look down upon 
of the current year, the tenant is entitled to a slave class which still existed beneath them. 

* occupy the holding until the year has expired, While the lord*>wed certain dues to the king, 
p and the new landlord is entitled to a pro- he received from his tenants, free and serf, a 
portionable part of the year's rent. The non- fixed rent, in money or in kind or in labour, 
payment of rent does not affect the validity of but in every case fixed. The rent paid, the 
a notice to terminate a tenancy. Thus, a notice free tenant could act as he chose: he could 
given on March 25th to take effect on Sept. 29th transfer his holding to another, and leave the 
Is good, even though the rent due on March manor. The serf, too, on satisfying the rent 
25th may not have been paid. or giving his labour, was at liberty to work for 

,■ VjLand Question, The. The roots of our exist- -wages on another’s land, or even on his lord’s 
iyng land system can be traced far back beyond land; but he might not leave the manor without 
the Norman Conquest into the Anglo-Saxon licence, and he was subject to numerous small 
period of English history, The village-commu- fines lor the various liberties which he could 
nity, or mark, was a society of kindred families, obtain. The "Black Death,” in the middle of 
the heads of which enjoyed each a separate the fourteenth century, by vastly diminishing 
allotment, as well as a snare in the common the labouring population, and thus enormously 
pasturage or woodland. Careful research has increasing the value ol labour, disarranged the 
gone far to prove that, until the end of the last whole social organisation; and the Statute of 
century, land in many English parishes was Labourers, passed in the vsm endeavour to keep 
still cultivated on H system manifestly derived the labourer to his previous level, led directly to 
from that of the old village-communities; that the Peasant Revolt of 1381, which resulted in 
“ Lammas-fielda” are nothing but fields which the superiority of the sejfs, and the rapid 
have remained subject to the old rights of development of tenure in villeinage into copy- 
joint pasturage over the fallows and stubble hold or customary tenancy. The scarcity of 
of the arable "mark”; that mcloaure of com- farm labour led also to an extension of the' 
mans, mainly for the benefit of great land- system of leases, which had already been in 
fl owners, is but the continuation of the process partial use, and was now adopted over most part 
’ whereby demesne-land encroached upon the of England. The. fifteenth century has been . 
f< common pasture or "folk-land”; and that the called "the golden age of the old English 
lords of manors are legally, if not lineally, yeomanry”; and in the reign of Henry VI. 
descended from the stronger membersof Saxon Sirjohn Foitescue was able to boast that no 
townships, whose "properties” ultimately country in Europe possessed so many small 
swallowed up the shares of their poorer neigh- proprietors as England. In the next century, 
hours in the ager public us of the village, lhe under Elizabeth, f he position of yeomen was 
freeman would combine the functions of land- described thus; — "These commonly live 
lord, farmer, and labourer; although in some wealthily, keep good houses, and travail to 
respects, no doubt, there would be an ele- get riches. They are also for the most part 
mentary co-operation, as in the tendance of the farmers to gentlemen, oi, at the least, wise 
herds on the common fields, and in the inter- artificers; and* with grazing, frequenting of 
change of implements and assistance. This markets, and keeping of servants—not idle 
system extended over the greater part of the servants, as the gentlemen do, but such as get 
gauntry, but not over the whole; and pro- .both their own and part of their master's 
,'.»>blv it did not stand alone. The manorial living—do come to great wealth, insomuch that 
'system (see Manor), it seems most likely, many are able and do buy the lands of unthrifty 
in operated concurrently with it. At length the gentlemen, and often settjng of their sons to 
aiage-communities yielded gradually to the the schools, to the universities, and to the inns 
1‘feasure of the manor lords, and accepted of court, or otherwise leaving them sufficient 
a’lierally a position of vassalage, of such a lands whereby they may live without labour, 
b'.ture that the transition to the system of do make by those means to become gentlemen, 
ihidal tenures was effected without any ap- These were they that in times past made all 
hirent violence. The manor for the most part France afraid.” At the same time there 
fad the same boundaries as the parish. The were in active operation causes that materially 
i< a st part of the cultivated land, ranging fioin limited the extension of this happy condition 
V- clje-quarter to one-half, formed the lord's of the middle class. Under the military system 
lsjvatc demesne, and was tilled under the of the Norman kings, the eldest son was en- 
. fifliff, either by villeins performing forced titled to inherit his father's estate, if held by 
r Injour, or by free labourers working lor hire, knight service; and by the end of the thir« 
fo;e rest of the cultivated land was divided teenth century the principle was extended by 
coftveen free tenants and villeins, each pos- custom to soooage tenures. Under Saxon law, the 
fusing the rights of pasturage, and often of estate of a freeholder dying without a will was 
wlbary (q.v.), over the waste. The 1,400 tenants- divided equally among his children, according 
. anjitief, and 7,871 sub-feudaiii, who owned all to the national custom of gavelkind, which has 
" bci manors in England under the Conqueror, fallen into desuetude, except in Kent; while 
th the prototypes of the two or three thousand- this law of primogeniture ^has usurped its 
it >lemea and squires who now own full half place, and has determined th&iescent of land 
** England and Wales. The free tenants and on intestacy in England for %iore than 600 
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year*. Entails, however, have exercised a far 
wider influence, and indeed the chief influence, 
in crushing out the race of small proprietors. 
Fdr two centuries after the Conquest the Crown 
and the Church joined hands to thwart the 
determination of the nobles to effect entails, 
whereby their fiefs and property would, in 
spite oi any treasonable act%ol their own, pass 
safely to their successors. But in 1285 the 
statute “Be Bonis” was passed, under which 
perpetual entails could be created; and the 
result was speedily seen in thfc diminution of 
the number of owners of land. Mr. Shaw- 
Lcfevre has pointed out that this Act, which is 
still on the statute-book, and part of the law of 
this country, never obtained the consent of the 
Commons. Befoie the lapse of two centuries 
more, the ingenuity of the lawyers was again 
applied to upset these perpetual entails. 
‘‘Children,” says Biackstone, “ grew disobe¬ 
dient when they knew they could not be set 
aBide; farmers were ousted of their leases 
made by tenants-in-tail'; creditors were de¬ 
frauded of their debts; innumerable latent 
entails were produced to deprive purchasers 
of lands which they had fairly bought; and 
treasons were encouraged, as estates tail were 
not liable to forfeiture longer than for the 
tenant’s life.” In 1472, in “Taltamm’s case,” 
by a kind of collusion between the courts of 
law and the immediate holder of an entailed 
property, a way was found wheieby the entail 
could be broken and the property set iree to be 
sold. In the reign of Henry VII. an Act was 
passed expressly legalising disentail by “fines.” 
Henry VIII., however, deprived entailed estates 
of their immunity from forfeiture on conviction 
of their holders for treason. By the dissolu¬ 
tion of the monasteiies, *\vo-fiflhs of the whole 
land of the kingdom came into the hands oi 
generally needy proprietors; and the slowly 
gathering distress was intensified by the ex¬ 
acting policy of James, arid made itself felt in 
opposition to the Crown in the struggle oi the 
Civil War. The two centuries' fieeuom from 
entails, from Taltai uni’s case to the gi eat Re¬ 
bellion, again permitted the iree alienation of 
land; and Mr. Sliaw-Lefevre has rimarked 
“ that these 200 years, when land was practically 
free from the shackles of entail, when the 
holders of estates were really their owners, 
and not merely the ostensible owners 01 ten* 
porary enjoyers of them, were not the least 
memorable years of English histoi y, ot the 
least fruitful of great Englishmen. Burleigh, 
Hatfield, Longleat, Audley End, Holland House, 
and Bramshili, and numerous other great man¬ 
sions, were built in this period, and still 
survive as evidence that even in days wlu-n 
landowners were ill full possession of their 
pt operty, they did not fear to build for a long 
future . ,r The Royalist disasters of the Civil War 
promptly revealed the dangers of forlVitine. 
The lawyers and judges now laboured to re¬ 
verse tlrt existing and advantageous policy. 
Bridgman and Palmer accordingly devised the 
system of strict settlement, which vested the 
propel ty in the unborn, and eonver ted the imme¬ 
diate possessm intora meie life-holder, “with¬ 
out any real [ .ver over the property, without 
power to sell, or even to lease toi any period 
beyond their own lives, and without any power 
of bequest in favour of other children than the 
opi named in dp--- settlement.” When the two 
authors of thtwsystem became Crown officers, 
• after the Respiration, they “ in their admini¬ 


strative capacity gave validity to the device#J 
which they had invented as conveyancer^ 
Meantime the devices served the intended, 
purpose of limiting forfeiture to the life estate 
in case of conviction for treason. The same 
justification does not seem to have much prac¬ 
tical basis in these modern days. Mr. Snaw- 
Lefevre also points out^that “this system has 
never received the assent of parliament. It 
was the invention of lawyers,sand was sanc¬ 
tioned by the courts of law, but has never been 
subjected to popular control.” The effect of 
entail in aggregating land and discouraging -* 
its dispersion among small owners is very,* 
clear, even from our rapid historical review. 
What now ties up the land is the custom of 
making Family Settlements. The process is 
best described by the late Mr. Joshua Wil¬ 
liams:—“In families where the estates sy» 
kept up from one generation to another, seraj^ 
inents are made every few yeaisfor this putj 
pose. Thus, in the event of a marriage, a life 
estate merely is given to the husband; the 
wife has an allowance for pin-money during 
the marriage, and a rent-charge or annuity by 
way of jointure for her life, m case she should 
sut vive her husband. Subject to this jointure, 
and to the payment oi" such sums as may |>e 
agreed on lor the portions of the daughters 
and younger sons of the iflarnage, the eldest 
son who may be bora of the marriage is tttade 
by the settlement tenant-in-tail. In case of 
decease without issue, it is provided that 
second son, and then the third, should ml 
manner be tenant-in-tail, and so on toj 
others; and 111 delaultof sons, the estate is 1 
ally given to the daughters,— not success hJ 
how< ver, but as 1 ‘ tenants in oommon in tail,” ■/ 
“cross-remainders” m tail. By this raeay^f 
estate is tied up till some tenant-in-tail at.j 
the age of twenty-one years; when he is stys 
with the consent ot his father, who is teriir. 
for life, to bar the email with all the 
ders. Dominion is thus again acquired 
the property, which dominion is usually 
cised 111 a resettlement on the next genera sin 
and thus the property is preserved mtveP 11 
family” (“Principles ot tne Law of Jfae! 
Property,” Part 1 ., chap. 11.).— ihe Laqed 1 
Primogeniture is quite incapable ot delei if \ ' 
The military reason has ceased to be vahe 4 
Now it operates disadvaniageously and \j*i ■ 
justly. But it does not operate frequentin'^* 1 
for intestacy is a very iare occurieneeft^Si t 
tlic case ol landed proprietors. And when?!,-!* 
does happen, the heir either is not or na 
not be hampered : as tenant in fee sitnl 
he at once obtains free power of dispositif 
01, as tenant in tail, he can execute a deed 1 
enrol it in the Court of Chancery, and thus 
himself free. But the drilt of opinion sed 
deeid< dly in favour of assimilating the lanl 
piopertytu the personal property of an inf 
tate, and dividingitequally amonghischildi»„i*-f* 
although it is not to be lot-gotten that legis¬ 
lative attempts in this direction during the ffn ^.- 
half-century have been* generally unsuccessful. 
Pei haps one of the wot st eflects of the principle 
of primogeniture has been its influence in 
moulding the sentiineut of the class by wBiich 
.the Custom of Primogeniture is tnaintaffljed. 
Fiom this point of view it is certainly aS 
nifkant fact that no sooner was tne ILavvV 
of Primogeniture swept away in the United 
States than equal partibility became the almost 
universal custom, notwithstanding that Anteri- 
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•an landowners are by no means destitute of 
Amity pride, and enjoy very nearly the same 
liberty of devising or settling their estates as 
an English proprietor,” The Custom of Primo¬ 
geniture, however, is a much more serious 
matter. Through the system of Settlements 
“ a dying man may tie up the land so that no 
living,person shall be full owner of it, and it 


Battled Estates Acts have been passed, ostensibly 
to render all settled property capable of sale; 
but the "elaborate precautions tor the protec¬ 
tion of every interest, both actual and contin¬ 
gent,” have effectually reduced tljeir operation 
to almost a minimum. Lord Cairns’s Act 
of 1882 Was directed to the mitigation of the 
worst results of the system, but it is most 
inadequate; " the land is treated as an instru¬ 
ment for maintaining family dignity, instead 
to being treated aa a source of national comfort 
Siud well-being.” ,Mr. C. A. Fyffe, M.P., has 
" pointed out exactly what Lord Cairns’s Act 
does and what it lias 'left undone. All that 
Lord Cairns’s Act enables a landlord to do 
under a settlement is, to sell the land in such 
a way that the money shall pass, not to him, 
but to the trustees of the settlement, in whose 
hands it will remain. The trustees may make 
certain us2 of thi*s money, no doubt, in im¬ 
proving the land; but the capital will be theirs 
and not the landlord’s; and under this Act it 
is not open for any landlord to say, 1 1 am sick 
and tired of the business of land-ownership ; I 
intend to sell the land outright, and with the 
money 1 get for it to go into some other calling.’ 
The Act gives him no sort of power to sell his 
laud for that purpose, because the money does 
not come to him but to the trustees, and they 
are bound to keep it in favour ol those who are 
to come afterwards ; the landlord receives the 
interest only, and cannot touch a penny of the 
capital, except undei certain restrictions.” 
There is a strong tendency to sweep away 
entails and settlements once for all; and those 
who are not prepared for this step mav noL be 
wholly unwilling to accept the provision of 
Mr. ShawTefevre » Bill of 1878 , requiring settle¬ 
ments of realty "to take the form of tne ordi¬ 
nary settlements of personalty—-namely, to a 
person for life, with remainder to his children 
ns he shall appoint.” Mr. Osborne Morgan, 

, expresses the advanced view thus : "The 

measure which, in my judgment, is most wanted 
„ to meet the urgent requirements of the present 
a?y ** * measure giving to every person of 
I j 11 age and sound understanding entitled to 
a i e beneficial enjoyment of landed property for 
bjs own life, and to every person who, either 
actual assignment (as a purchaser or mort- 
bijgee), or by operation of law (as a trustee in 
fopkruptcyor an execution creditor), isentitled 
a [stand in his place, the right to sell the land 
.-Ift-and-out, subject to only two conditions: 
first, that the sale be an honest one; and 
secondly, that the purchase may be secured and 
applied lor the benefiUof all persons inteiested 
in the land itself.”-—The Transfer of Land has 
for many years engaged the laborious attention 
of some of our greatest official lawyers. The 
machinery of transfer, it has been justly re¬ 
marked, ‘’seems specially constructed for the 
u '‘discouragement of small holdings and of limited 
capitalists.” The delays are interminable: “ I 
should day,” said Sir Hugh Cairns, " that it is 
an uncommon thing lor a purchase of any magni¬ 


tude to be completed—completed by possession 
and payment of the price—in a period under, 
at all events, twelve months.” The expenses 
also are very great,' and all but prohibitive. 
Apart from the possible misconduct of solicitors, 
great expense may easily arise from the com- 
piexity of titles, and half an acre may involve 
more investigation than a whole county. And 
when the transfer is accomplished and the 
expenses paid*, the result is not satisfactory. 
Mr. Freshneld, an eminent solicitor, stated in 
evidence that title by deed can never be de¬ 
monstrated as ascertained fact, but can, only be 
presented as an inference more or {ess probable, 
Seducible from the documcn.ary and other 
evidence accessible at {he time/’ The door 
stands wide open for the entrance' of fraud. 
The legislative attempts of i86a and 1875, in 
the light of the reports of laborious committees, 
have pi oved melancholy failures; and Lord 
Cairns’s Conveyancing and Law of Property 
Act avoids the real difficulty. For the Colo¬ 
nies, at all events, the question has been solved 
I by Sir Robert Torrens. “ Land,” said Sir 
Robert, in his evidence before the Land Titles 
and Transfer Committee, "is brought under 
this Act upon the application of the owner 
in fee simple. He is obliged to produce his 
deeds with an abstract, which is examined by a 
solicitor appointed by the Government for that 
purpose, and if it is found that a primd-facie 
title is made out, and is proved by application 
and inquiry that the applicant is actually in 

g osscssion, then advertisement is made that 
o-and-so claims to be recognised as owner in 
fee of such-and-such lands, and a time is ap¬ 
pointed within which persons desiring to 
oppose his receiving an indefeasible title shall 
put in their objections. After that advertise¬ 
ment, and no claim arising, then an indefeasible 
title is given to the applicant, and it is issued 
in this form: All the deeds are set aside, and 
a certificate is drawn out stating upon the face 
of it all that’the (and is then liable lor, such as 
jointures, mortgages, leases, and everything 
of that-description ; and all the certificates of 
title are in duplicate, tost as the old ship's 
registry used to be.” The conveyance of pro¬ 
perty is effected by registrant n; the description 
of the land is entered in the register-book, 
with the names and description of the parties. 

, Mr. Trevelyan adopted this principle in the 
' bill he introduced last session to facilitate the 
acquisition of land by Irish farmers. “It 
might be too expensive a thing,” says Mr. C. 
A. Fyffe, M.P., "to compel every landowngr 
to register his existing title; and if a landlord 
does not choose to do so, it might be harsh to 
make him do this and pay the costs attending 
it; but the least we have to demand is that 
every future transfer of land shall be effected 
by means of the register; and then, as land 
comes more and more into the market, little 
by little the old titles will pass away, and all 
the cumbrous apparatus which comes down to 
us from the feudal days will disappear, cube 
cherished only as curiosities among the ar¬ 
chives of county families."—The necessities of 
agriculture demand that more capital shall be 
attracted to the land. The pressure of foreign 
competition is severely felt; and the disastrous 
weather of the past seven years has strained 
the whole system almost to disruption. Thou¬ 
sands of cultivable acres 4£e, in dozens of 
counties, uncultivated. Thesfirst essential of 
success is security; for capital will not be 
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in the absence of reasonable security, the Occupiers of AUotmentoand Cottage U**^®*®” 


The A 

secure! 


Agricultural Holdings Aot of 1863, indeed, 
red for tenants compensation for their 


(q.v.), the “Allotments Act” (q.v.), and t &4 
“Copyhold Act” (g.v.). The ^Government are ■ 


improvements; but it is still possible for a stated to hkve under serious consideration a 
landlord who does not inind paying the com- Land Bill of a wide and comprehensive dis¬ 
pensation to demand an exorbitant rise of rent racter. The following are the objects of the 


be permitted the fullest liberty of following unborn persons, and of the general power ot 
their own ideas as to bow to extort the richest creating life-estates in land. . (4) Conveyance 
return from the land. Moderate reformers are by registration of title—all interests in the 
prepared to .demand, with Mr- C. A. Fyffe, property registered to be recorded. (5) Pro-, 
these three points:—“(x) No tenant to be re- vision tor the sale of encumbered settled pro- 
moved from his holding without the permission perty. (6) Preservation of commons and of 
of a District Land Court, such permission to popular rights over land and watery and re'sto- 
be given on reasonable ground, such as the ration of any illegally taken in recent times, 
bad farming of the tenant, or the bona-fide (7) Enfranchisement of long leaseholds. (§) 
intention ot the landlord to occupy the ground Amendment of the law of landlord and tenatsA 


himself, or to turn it to some u,e more bene- calculated to promote and further to protect 
ficial to the public than agriculture. (2) The improvements. (0) Promotion of the acquire- 
land court must have the power of fixing rents ment of land by the people, for residence and 
in cases of dispute, and of reducing them even cultivation, both by general laws and by the 
in the case of existing leases. (3) The farmer instrumentality of municipalities and other 
should have the right of selling his tenancy to local bodies. Consult Bi-odricfc’s “ English 

_— - 1_1 _ _L- . i.* 1 _ 1 1 _1 1 ,1 • 1_ t -II- 1 ~ T 


new tenant to hold on the same terms as the Land Registration. Sea Land Question. 
old—that is, not to be ejected, or to have his Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts corn- 
rent raised, without the sanction of the Court." prise sundry/provisions usually incorporated 
Mr. Barclay’s bill indudes all these points. —The with Acts of Parliament relative to the acquisition 
timely concession of an Act in which the facts of landBrequired for undertakings or works of a 

-i’ tL * i- 1.1 1 L._ 1 I _ - _ t .1 vii a j a. . *1___* _ a - I J _ 


of the situation should be honestly recognised 
would relieve the tension in the greatest of 


public nature, and to the compensation to be made 
tor the same. Power is given to purchase lands by 


all our industries, and bring to the ground a agreement between the piomoters and the 
variety of projects, the outcome of honest zeal owners of the lands required ; and lands may 


of reckless demagogism. The respected name Due notice must be given, and if the parties 
of Dr. A. R. Wallace is attached to the exposi- fail to treat, disputes as to compensation for 
tion of a scheme for the nationalisation of the limited amounts are settled bylwojustices, but 
land only less drastic than the proposals, of if the compensation claimed or offered exceed 
Mr. Henry George (q.v.) He calls for the ,£50, the amount is to be settled by arbitration 
enactment of a law under which all property in or by a jury, at the option df the party claim- 
land “shall legally descend for four generations ing. The costs are usually borne by the pro- 
beyond the existing owner, and then pass to the rnoters. The compensation to be paid to parties 
State.” The promises of irresponsible pam- who cannot be found, or who may be absent 
phleleers to working men, as th# result of their from the kingdom, is to be determined by a sur- 
occupation of the soil, are of too extrava- veyor appointed by two justices. In estimating 


Question that serious and timely consideration regard not only to the value of the land to beaj 
which it urgently demands. If the farmer purchased or taken by the promoters, but also! 
must yet obtain large concessions from the to the damage, if any, to be sustained by the 
landlord, he on his part must be prepared to owner of the lands by reason of the severing of 
yield large concessions to the agricultural the lands taken from tHe other lands of such 
labourer. The hours of wink will have to be owner, or otherwise injuriously affecting such 


be provided, under compulsory powers granted parties are under any disability to sell and 
to the local authority established under some convey, the land "may be taken, and the Act 
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literally! there must be opened up the pros- mortgages on the lands they are acquiring, 
pent of a reasonable reward to thrift and enfranchise copyholds, and obtain the surren- 
mdustry. Among the many schemes for the der ol leases by agreement or Compulsorily, 
amelioration of the land may be mentioned the the amount of compensation in the latter case 
■Allotments and Small Holdings Bill, introduced being settled by an arbitrator of a jury; and , 
by Mr.Jesse Ceilings, but which was “ talked the land is by the form of conveyance providl-j 
out" (March 31/it, r886), on its second reading, in the Act vested in the promoters free of aln 
DuKinff the past, year (' 87 ) the legislature in limitations, interests ana qualifications what- 
vttfmvm forms Aaa conferred benefit on the -soever. All costs of conveyance incurred by 
vepan^ a.g., “An Act to provide Compensation to both the seller and purchaser are borne by 
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the promoter. The powers of compulsory pur¬ 
chase or taking of lands for the purpose of any 
^Special Act are not to be exercised after the 
expiration of the period prescribed in that Act; 
and if no period be prescribed, not after the 
expiration of three years from the passing of 
the special Act. Surplus lauds are to be sold 
by the promoters; but before they are disposed 
of they shall, unless such lands be situated in 
a town, or be Jbuilt upon, or used for building 
purposes, be oHered to the owner of lands from 
which they were originally taken, or to adjoin¬ 
ing owner*. 

Land Tax. The exlstln||‘ land tax dates 
from the Vear 1692, WlSsn the parliament 
granted to William and Mary an aid of sixty in 
the pound to meet the expenses of the war 
with France. This aid was to have been levied 
on the rackrent of all real estate, upon all 
Stipends or salaries, and upon personal pro¬ 
perty j the annual income from this last being 
assumed at £6 per cent, of the capital value. 
The tax was renewed from time to time 
subsequently, but personal property contrived 
to evade assessment. The valuation of real 
property, made in 1693, was never replaced by 
a new one. In the year 1798 the tax produced 
about ,£2,000,000, of which only ,£150,000 was 
levied upon personal property. In that year 
it was replaced (#) as regards land by a per¬ 
petual rent-charge, power of redemption being 
given to those interested in the property which 
paid it; (&) as regards personal property by 
n tax annually imposed ; this tax was abolished 
in 1833. So much of the land tax has since 
been redeemed, that it now produces not more 
than £1,000,000 a year. Upon the subject of 
this tax there have been many inaccurate state¬ 
ments. See Dowell, “ History of Taxation and 
Taxes," vol. iii., Bk. II., chapter i., § 5. 

Land, Transfer Of. See Land Question, , 

Langtry, Mrs. Lillie, began her theatrical 
career about six years ago. Since making her 
debut she has favourably impressed playgoers 
with her talent as an actress, besides exhibiting 
a fair amount of versatility in the different roles 
in which she has appeared. Besides playing 
in London, Mrs. Langtry lias started the pro¬ 
vinces, ana engaged in a tour in America. She 
is now resident m the States, and of late has 
taken the part of Lena Deapard in the piece of 

As in a Looking-glass,’' which, it maybe men-* 
tioned, is slightly different from a play of the 
same name produced by Mrs. Bernard Deere. 

Lankester, Edwin Bay, m.a., f.r.s., ! 

b. 1847. Educated at St. Paul’s School and 
ChristChurch, Oxford. Appointed Fellow and 
Lecturer of Exeter College, Oxford (1872), and 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative Ana¬ 
tomy in University College, London ("1874). In 
1878, the professorship held by Mr. Lankester 
was selected by Mr. Jodrell for endowment, 
and subsequently large laboratories and a 
’museum were placed at his disposal by the 
couqcil of the College, the arrangements being 
the most complete of iheir kind. He has pub¬ 
lished a large number of scientific memoirs. 
During 1870-74 he was one of the sectional 
secretaries of the British Association, and 
organised the annual museum which has 
become a feature of the meetings of that body, 
Tn 1876, Professor Lankester prosecuted the 
spirit-medium Slade. H,e has taken a promi¬ 
nent part in the defence of scientific experi¬ 
ments on live animals, in the discussion of 


University reform, and in the advocacy of State 
endowment of scientific research. 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith Fiti- 
Maurlce, 5th Marquis of (crest. 1784): eldest 
son of the 4th Marquis by the Hon. Emily lane, 
daughter of the Comte de Fiahault ana the 
Baroness Keith and Nairbe, was b. 1845; 
succeeded his father 1866. Was Under-Secretary 
for War (April 1872 to Feb. 1874), sod Under¬ 
secretary India Office (May to Aug. 18S0) ; has 
been Governor-General of Canada since 1883. 
His appointment was particularly popular witn 
the French Canadians, owing to the fact that 
his lordship’s mother was a French lady. 
The first Marquis (better known as Lord Shel¬ 
burne) was a distinguished minister in the reign 
of George III. j the third Marquis Was also a 
very distinguished minister during the reigns 
of George fv., William IV., and her present 
Majesty. The fourth Marquis, who sat in the 
House of Lords as Baron Wycombe for somaf 
years before he inherited the marquisate, was 
a Secretary of State and a Lord of the Treasury. 
Lord Lansdowne was invited to join the present 
Salisbury cabinet on the occasion of its re¬ 
construction incident upon the resignation of 
Lord Randolph Churchill and the inclusion of 
Mr. Goschen. The invitation was, however, 
declined. 

Law and Liberty League. This association, 
which was established in Nov. 1887, is an 
outcome of the conflicts between the police and 
the public of the Metropolis concerning the 
right of meeting in Trafalgar Bquara. From its 
draft constitution we find that “ the League is an 
association of men and women for the purpose 
of defending against either the encroachments 
of the Legislature or the usurpations of the 
Executive those laws and usages on which the 
liberties, rights, and privileges of the people 
depend." ,lbe League aims at bailing-out and 
defending persons charged with vindicating 
the rights of free speech and public meeting; 
supporting the wives and families of those 
who may suffer imprisonment; and under¬ 
taking prosecutions where the police have been 
guilty of illegal conduct. Further, it will 
'‘agitata for such amendment of the law as is 
necessary (l)*to secure from arbitrary attack 
the peaceful and legal exercise of the ele¬ 
mentary rights of freem en—namely, free speech, 
free public meeting, and the right of procession 
and demonstration; (8) to secure for all accused 
of offences in vindicating popular rights the 
option of trial by a jutry of their peers ; and 
( 3 ) to provide, as in Scotland, poor men’s 
counsel for defendants who are unable to pay 
for a legal adviser.” Protesting against thie 


“ present system of governing London from 
Scotland Yard," the League wilt* 4 keep steadily 
in view and promote by every available means 
the concession of Home Rule for London." 
'lhe League was started chiefly through the 
instrumentality of the Pall Malt Gazette. 

Law Courts, The’New. There are nineteen 
Courts in all, with entrances from the Grand 
Central Hall, the Strand and Carey Street. 
The Courts are: Two Courts of Appeal; the 
Lord Chancellor’s Court; the Lord Chief 
justice's Court; four Chancery Courts; two 
Probate Courts; and .nine Queen's Bench 
Courts. The Royal Courts of Justice vveie 
built from the designs of (he late Mft G. E. 
Street, whose statue is oikthe floor ofjthfc 
hall, and were opened by Mir Majesty, Dec. 
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tith, iSfe. ’ fr iThe central hall is 330 feet long, 

80 fecit in height, and 48 feet in width. 

bawn Tennis. Major Walter Wingfield, late 
of the 1 st Dragoon Guards, must be looked 
upon as the pioneer of lawn tennis in this 
country, and it may safely be conceded that no 
pastime ever more rapidly made its way into 
general favour. The gallant-officer first intro¬ 
duced the game some fifteen years ago, under its 
classical appellation of Sphairietike, and while 
driving croquet almost out of the field,*he gave 
birth to and fostered a lat ge„ industry, as 
scarcely a country scat is now without the 
appliances necessary for the game, which 
quickly became known as lawn tennis. Matches 
are occasionally played between representatives 
of the rival political parties, undei the title of 
Her Majesty's Government v. The Opposition, 
and between teams from the Universities. In 
*88? Mr. H. F. Xawford defeated Mr. E. Renshaw 
lor the championship at Wimbledon; Mr. W. 
Renshaw, the champion of ’86 being unable to 
play owing to an accident. Earlier in the 
season Mr. E. Renshaw had easily defeated Mr. 
Lawford in the Irish Championship match ; and 
the double championship was awarded to Messrs. 

H. W. Wilberforce and P. B. Lyon. Miss L, Dod 
won the ladies' championship match, and also 
gained numerous honours in the west and 
north of England, as well as in Ireland; the 
London championship was credited to MrB. 
Hillyard, the Scotch championship to Miss 
Butler, and the Welsh title was secured by 
Miss Maud Watson. 

Law Officers of the Crown ate the Lord 
Chancellor (y.iO, Attorney-General f rj.v.), Solici¬ 
tor-General (/?.«>.), Judge Advocate-General (</ v.) ; 
for Scotland, the Lord Advocate (<j.v.) and Solici¬ 
tor-General ; and for Ireland, the Lord Chancellor 
lor Ireland, and Attorney General and Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, all of these being political 
appointments changing with each administra¬ 
tion. See also Minis') hy, and Ireland, Govr 
Lawson, sir Wilfrid, Bart., b. at Bray- 
ton Hall, Cntobetland, Sept. 4th, jSyg, and 
succeeded to the b.mint tcy on tin. death of his 
lather, who was a gentleman of strong tem¬ 
perance and anti-slavery piim.'pies. Returned 
in i8s<) member lor Carlisle, and lost Ins seat 
for that borough m consequence of the intro¬ 
duction into the House of Commons of his 
“Bill for the Legislative Suppression of the 
Liquor Traffic" on Match 4th, 1864. He was, 
however, again returned in 1868 for the same 
city, which lie continuously lepiesented till 
the general election of 1885, when, Cailisle 
becoming a one-nit mbei ed < oniMituency, he 
Btood for the Cockermouth Division of Cumber¬ 
land, but was defeat' il by ten v otes. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson has thrice successfully proposed his 
Local Option (q.v.) Resolution. In the la.it 
election lie w ns returned as member for Cocker- 
mouth. S11 Wilfrid Lawson is best known as 
the Piesidenf of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
to which office he was elected on the death of 
, StgW. C. Trevelyan. He is a familiar figuie 
in the House of Commons, where, as in the 
provinces, he is very popular. His speeches, 
enlivened with humorous touch and racy anec¬ 
dote, are appreciated even by those who differ 
frqxn him. He is, and has been since'his fiist 
appearance Hi Parliament, a consistent and 
thorough-going Radical; and his opposition to 
•Wai-jperpetiial pensions, and adjournments of 
the House overiwjft Ascension and Derby days, 
is well known, f 
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Lawyers Deceased (Jan. 1st, '87—Jan. 
2lBt, * 88 ). See Obituary. " A 

Xayard, fit, Hotfi Ef. Austen, G.C.B., b. * 17 . 
and commesfed his Active career as special 
correspondent of a Lcmdon paper at Constanti¬ 
nople. Between ’39 and ’40 Mr. L. travelled 
much in the East, devoting his attention to the 
study of Oriental languages and "antiquities. 
With the assistance of Sir Stratford Canning, 
in ’45.he commenced to make th^sgries of die-. 
coveries of Assyrian antiquities, of which he 

f ave a most interesting account in his well- 
nown works “Nineveh and its Remains” 


and “Monuments of Nineveh” (’40-53). 

af resei 


Mr. 


subsequently abandoned Oriental research for 
diplomacy. He tvas Under See. for Foreign 
Affairs fora short time in Lord Russell’s fust 
administration (’52), w'hen he sat as member for 
Aylesbury, During the Crimean War Mr. I 
proceeded to the scene of hostilities to ascer¬ 
tain the condition of the British troops, and 
was an active supporter of Mr. Roebuck in * 
demanding the committee of inquiry into th*„ 
state of the army. He subsequently proceeded 
to India, to ascertain for himself the causes 
of the outbreak of the Mutiny, in '57. He ttlj 
successfully contested York in '59; but sp 
returned in the Liberal interest for Boutlj- 
wark, ’60 (re-elected ’66 and ’68). He was 
Under See. for Foreign Affairs '61-66, and was 
Chief Commissioner of Works in Mr. Gladstone's 
first administration. In ’69 he was appointed 
Ambassador at Madrid, and in ’77, on the failure 
of Loid Salisbuiv’s mission to Constantinople, 
was sent as our plenipotentiary to that city. 

Laymen, House of. A House of Laymen 
for the Province of Cantei buiy assembled for 
the first time with the Houses of Convocation 
at the opening of the new parliament. It is 
composed of ten 1 epresentatives from (he 
dim esan conferences of London, sijc each from 
Winchester, Rochester, Lichfield, Woirester, 
and four each from the remaining dioceses of 
the province. To the representative body so 
formed the Primate may add ten laymen by 
nomination. Chairman, Lord Selborne ; Chair¬ 
man ot Committee of the House, Lord Beau¬ 
champ. The fiist sitting took place Feb. 17th, 
1886, when rules of procedure were adopted; 
the most important being that the piocedure 
of the- House of Commons should be as far as 
Ipracticable adopted. The House of Laymen . 
^does not concern itself with doctrine. Like-! 
Convocation, the House of Laymen is elected 
with every fresh Parliament. Members of the 
House of Laymen. [Names marked thus * were 
members of the last House of Laymen.] Canter¬ 
bury— ‘Right Hon. A.J.B. Beresford-Hope.M.P., 
♦Earl Stanhope, ‘Visqount Cranbrook, "Lord 
Northbourne. London— *Earl Beauchamp, Lord 
Addington, *Hon. T, H. W. Pelham, *J. A. 
Shaw Stewart, *G. A. Spottiswoode, *J. G. 
Talbot, M.P., * Eugene Stork, V, P. Smith, 
F. A. Bevan, L. T. Dibden. Winchester —*Earl 
of Selborne, ‘Lord Mount-Temple, ‘Lord* 
Montagu, Lord Basing, ‘Melville Portal, 
•James White. Bangor-vLord Penrhyn, *T. R. 
\Villiams, T. Pritchard, Hon. W. E. Sackville- 
West. Bath and Wells —Sir R. H. Paget, Bart„ 
M.P., *F. H. Dickinson, *C. J. Elton, Q.C., 
M.P., *E. J. Stanley, M.P. OhiokMter— *Si r W. 
Barttlelot, Bart., C.B., M.P., *Hon. Justk. , 
Grantham, *F. Barchard, *W. E. Hubbard!" 
Ely— ‘A. Sperling, * 0 . C. Pell, F. €. Blaydes, 
C. P. AUix. Exeter —‘Earl of Devon, *Sir 
J. H. Kennaway, Bart., M.P., *J. Shelley, 
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"Lieut.-Col.' White-Thomson. Gloucester and 
Bristol—‘Sir J. E* liofwgton, Bart., M^., 
7 . Harvey *J. Gambterjpairy^W. K. Whit. 
Hereford—“Sir O. Waketemn, Bart., *Sir J. R. 
Ba?Iey, iBart., M.P., *C. Purton, *J. Rankin, 
JM\P. Lichfield—*£arl of Dartmouth, ‘Earl of 
Harrowbj*. *C. E. Boothby, *C\ J. Blagg, *S. 
Leighton, M.P., *T. Salt, M.P. Lincoln—‘Right 
lion. E. Stanhope, M.P., “Sir W. E, Welby- 
Gregory, Bart., Hon, M. E. G. Finch-Hatton, 
*a 7 g. Leslie Melville. L l a n da ff —*D. H. Jones, 

* J. A. Rolls, * (. E. Ollivant, ‘J. Watson. 

, Norwioh- -Lord Henniker, Sir E. Birkbeck, 
Bart., M.P., *H. Rodwell, *S. Hoare, M.P. 
Oxford-"Earl of jersey, "‘Right Hon. Sir T. R. 

- Mowbray, M.P., *A. W. Hall, ‘j. 11 . Wilson. 
Peterborough—“Right Hon. Lord John Manners, 
M.P-, *W. A. Heygate, *E. P. Monckton, *S. G. 
Stopford-SaekVJlie. Roohester—Sir C. D. Fox, 
"jCt., D. Christophcr&on, Col. II. de Geary, 

*i “Sydney Gedgc, M.P., *E. H. L. Penrhyn, 
*G. B. Richardson. St. Albans—‘Right lion. 
Sir H. J. Selwin-Ibbctson, Bart., M.P., “Jaincs 
Round, ‘A.Umvin Heathcote, *H. HucksGibbs, 
St. Asaph—*Eatl of Powis, *P. P. Pennant, 
*W. Tievor Parkins, *Sir w. W. Wynn, Bart. 
St. Davids—‘Viscount Emlyn, *H. Davies- 
Evans, * W. S. de Winton. Salisbury—* Earl 
Nelson, “lion. Sidney Herbert, M.P., * 11 . B. 
Middleton. Southwell—‘H. H. Bemrose, *). 

Borough, *F. Wright, *H. E. Thornton. Truro ' 
—“Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, E. Caiiyon, It. | 
Foster, C. C. Ross. I 

Learned Societies, The rapid progress of j 
art and science during the present century has I 
led to the establishment of mmittieiable some- , 
ties and institutions ior the furtherance of the j 
.study of special subjects. A list ol these asso- j 
i unions would occupy so much space that we 
art' only able to indicate the chief ol them. . 
flic names,as a rule, explain the special object . 

, i the society:—Anthropological Institute, 3, j 
: I.mover Sq., W. j British Association for the 1 
“d van cement of Sclenoe, 22, Albemarle St., W. : 

( ‘resident Elect, Sir H. E, Roscoe, M.P., I 
annual meeting for 1887 at Manchester, August 
,ust) ; British Archaeological Association, 32, I 


Delahay St., S. W.; Royal So 
I Water Colours, Pall Mall East; Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, Burlington House; Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk St., S.W.; Statistical Society, 
9, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.; Victoria Institute, 
7, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.; Zoological Society, 
3, Hanover Sq., W. 

Leaseholds. See Landlord and Tenant. 
Lecky, ff. E. H., b. in Dublin, 1838, where he 
was educated at Trin. Coll. In his “ Leaders 
of Public Opjnion in Ireland ” Mr. L. showed 
strong tendencies towards Irish Nationalism, 
but since the formulation of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home Rule policy has distinguished himself 
by magazine articles written against it. Mr. L. 
is also the author of “History of the Rise and 
Influence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe" 
(’65) ; “ History of European Morels front 
Augustus to Chailemagne " (’69); “History of 
England in the Eighteenth Century” (’78). 

Leeward Islands. The northerly section of 
the Lesser Antilles. Those which belohg to 
Great Britain arc grouped together in one 
federal colony, and consist of the five Presi¬ 
dencies of Antigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher, 
Dominica, and the Virgin Islands. Area 722 
sq. m., pop. 122,769. The Leeward Islands 
confederation has representative government, 
with a Governor, Executive, and General 
Federal Council. The islands have possessed 
various forms of government in past times. 
The capital and seat of government of the Lee- 
w.ud Islands is St. John, Antigua. See under 
the names of the respective islands. Consult 
“ Layard’s “Through the West Indies,” “Her 
Majesty's Colonies. 

Legal Tender. The following are legal tender 
up to and including the annexed amounts:— 

t Gold coins . . up to any amount. 
Royal \ SHlw cotae . . £*■ 

M. n f j id, fliuj i Com# yy IJ. v. 1 ? 

• ( \d. coins (farthings) ,, 6 d. 

Bank of England notes are legal tender in 
England and Wales (except by the Bank of 
England itself), but a cred.tor cannot be com¬ 
pelled to give change. If a debtor require a 
receipt, he must prepare it, stamp it, and offer 




IIMI 11 


iL'JKil'-Hl \1 mi-i 


I ilklw lu'fKOf 


IVu jTLTTI 


ibiA, Strand: Chemical Society, Burlington 
House, W.; Clinical Society, 53, Berners St.; 


Entomological Society, 11, Chandos St., W.C.; 
Geologiool Society, Burlington House, W.; In-’ 
stitute of Painters in Oil Colours, Piccadilly, W.; 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 23, Great George 
St., S.W.; Institution of Naval Architects, 5, 
Adelphi Terrace, W.C.; Iron and Steel Institute, 
Victoria St., S.W.; Linnean Society, Burlington 
House, W.; National Association for the Pro¬ 
motion of Social Scienoe, 1, Adam St., Adelphi: 
W.C.; Numismatic Society, 22, Albemarle St.l 
W.; Pathological Society, 53, Berners St., W.C., 
Royal Aoademy, Burlington House, W.: Roya, 
Academy of Music, Tenterden St.; Royal Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute, Oxford St.: Roysl Asiatic 
Society, as, Albemarle St.. W.; Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Sooiety, Burlington House; Royal 

A.n- _ n-n I r?..* . _ v 


1 to sign it renders himself liable to a penalty* 
| The actual notes or coins must be pi ooueed by 
the debtor, and offered in payment, otherwise 
legal tender has not been made. 

Legion of Honour, The- Instituted under 
the Republic of France (May t8oa), was intended 
as a reward for military And dvil services. 
There were three ranks—Grand Officers, Com¬ 
manders, and Legionaries (see ed. ‘87). On 
the coronation of Napoleon I., the Grand Officers 
were divided into two classes—Knights of the 
Grand Eagle, and Grand Officers. The con¬ 
stitution of the Legion was remodelled by 
Napoleon III. in 1852, and during his reign 
I upwards of 6,000,000 francs were distributed 
! annually amongst the members. In 1871 the 

_tT_1_A- _ T __f_-_- J___ cl 


Royal HistHfoal Society, ir. Chandos St., W.C.; 
Royal' Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit 


I borough, 1830. Studied alternately at Rome, 
Berlin, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Florence, Paris/ 
and Brussels. His first exhibited work was a 
large picture of “ Giawta%" which) appeAritw 
at the Royal Academy (1855), excited much 


Great George St., S.W.; Royal Society,' Bur¬ 
lington House; Royal Society of Literature, »r, 


Subsequently 
where ne had 


:-exhib«ed at oeWral 
ltly Mr. Leighton \>si 
had the benefit of tAe . 


sly by the oueen, 
riti exhibitions. 
■>sided at Paris, 
le advice of Ary 
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Scheffer, Robert Floury, and other French 
painters. Since hla residence in Loudon, 
Whence he returned in i860, Sir Frederick 
Leighton has been a constant contributor to 
the Royal Academy, of winch he was made .an 
associate (1864), and R.A. (1869). His genius 
as a painter and sculptor is no Jess remarkable 
than his industry, and in 187" he was chosen 
President of the Boyal Academy, in succession 
to the late Sir Francis Grant. He was knighted 
on that occasion, and created a bajonet in 1886. 
Sir F. Leighton was for many years colonel of 
the Artists' Corps of Volunteers. He is also 
an able and popular lecturer on art, and his 
recent lectures on Tuscan art excited much 
interest. On Jan. 9 th, *88, Sir Frederick was 
elected a member ol the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours. 

Leitmotif. A German musical term very 
much used at the present day. It ipay be trans¬ 
lated as leading theme, and is applied to a short 
musical phrase, which is considered to express 
a character or an emotion, and is used in opera, 
etc., whenever the idea of that character or 
emotion is desired to be awakened. The in¬ 
ventor of this principle was Berlioz, but it was 
Wagner who developed it to its present use. 
Wagner makes whole passages based upon 
various lettmotive, — eg., the long funeral march 
for Siegfried. 

Lema Islands. A group of small islands 
adjacent and belonging to Song Kong (q.v.). 

LOO yurt- His Highness Leo Xlll., the 
258th Roman Pontiff, son of Count Ludovico 
Feed, was b. at Carpmeto, 1810. Educated at 
the Jesuit Coll, of Viterbo (1618-24). Entered 
the School of Collegio Romano (1824), where 
he ETeatly distinguished himself, and pro¬ 
ceeded to the College of Noble Ecclesiastics. 
Having become a l)octor of Laws, lie was made 
by Pope Gregory VI. Referendary of the 
Segnatiua (*837). Took holy orders, and was 
consecrated priest {1837) by Cardinal Carlo 
Odvscalchi. The title oi Prothonotary Apos- 
tolio was bestowed on him by Pope Gregory, 
Who also appointed hum Apostolic delegate in 
succession at Benevento, Perugia, and Spoleto. 
Was sent as nuncio to Belgiujn (1843), and 
created shortly after Archbishop of Damietta. 
nominated Bishop Of Perugia (1B46); created 
cardinal (1877). Elected Pope Feb. 30th, 1878, 
and took the title of Leo XIII, Among the 
events of his Holiness’reign maybe mentioned 
the restoration of the hierarchy in Scotland, 
the coptcst with Germany, the Kulturkampf, 
and the now famous Falk Laws, the rapproche¬ 
ment with Prince Bismarck, on whom the Pope 
conferred the decoration of the Order of Christ 
(Dec. -jist, 1885),—this entente cordials being, 
however, to some extent interrupted by the 
amendment to the Ecclesiastical Bill by Dr. 
Kopp (Match 1886). Towards the close of ’87 
and the beginning of '88 Rome Was the centre 
of great rejoicings in connection with the Papal 
Jubilee, intended to commemorate the 50th year 
of his Holiness’ assumption of holy orders. 
Representatives from Catholic and Protestant 
states in Europe, from America, from the Indies, 
and all parts of the world, came to Rome to offer 
their congratulations. The Luke of Norfolk was 
sent by the Queen, of England as a Special 
Envoy, and presented, besides valuable gifts, an 
Address if Congrahilation from Her Mtyesty. to 
which the P«r* ,1 8Pde an appropriate reply. The 
Duke of Noriows personal gift was a- sum of 
£i*,cow So mfine? cuts hay* been the presents 


that, like those given to the Queen last year, 
they form a large exhibition, which will shortly 
be -accessible to the public. The value of the 
gifts and the money 1 amount to a sum of 
£3,000,000. Nearly all the money His Holiness 
has resolved to dispense in charity. The rela¬ 
tions between His Holiness ana the Italian 
Government are at present somewhat strained 
in consequence of the dismissal of the Luke 
Torlonia (the Syndic of Rome), from his office, 
he having requested the Vicar-General, who 
represents the Pope, to present hie homage to 
His Holiness. The Italian Government had 
previously forbidden any official recognition of 
the Jubilee. 

Leopold II., King of the Belgians, b. at 
Brussels, 1835, son of King Leopold I., to 
whom he succeeded. King Leopold has 
travelled much in Europe, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt. He is the head of the International 
Association, whose object is to open to * 
Europeans the Congo and its tributaries. He 
was the friend of Gordon, whom he had taken 
into his employ, but Wfts deprived Of his ser¬ 
vices when the latter was summoned from 
Brussels to go to the Soudan. King Leopold 
is the staunch friend of the great explorer 
Stanley. As head of the International Asso¬ 
ciation, he has contributed v^ry largely to the 
funds of the Society Irom his private purse. 
King Leopold married, in 1853, the Arch¬ 
duchess Maria of Austria, by whom he has 
had two daughters and one son, the Duke of 
Brabant, who died when two years old. 

LgopOldvUle- Capital of Congo Free State 
(q.v.), on Stanley P00J. 

- Lea Ilea Maloulnes. The French name for 
the Falkland Islands (q.v.). 

Leslie, George Dunlop, R.A., son of the 
late C. K. Leslie, R.A.; t>. 1835. He first ex¬ 
hibited at the British Institution (i357V and 
has been a constant contributor to the Royal 
Academy since that date. A.R.A. (1868)/ R.A. 
(1876). Mr, Leslie’s aim in art has always been 
to paint pictures from the sunny side of English 
life, ana as much as possible to render them 
cheerful companions to their possessors. 

Lea Balntea. A group of lofty rocky islets 
in the West Indies, lormmg part of the French 
colony of Guadeloupe. 

‘ Lessor, Mk Oospodln, a young Russian 
officer ol Engineers, b. June 25th, 1851. He 
Was first brought to notice When employed 
by the controller of the Russian Trans-Caspian 
Railway, Prince Khilkoff (in 1881) to survey 
the section of the projected line from Aakabad 
to Sarakhs, lying through a country which had 
never before been traversed by h European. 
This lie satisfactorily accomplished, returning 
to Askabad; and then proceeding to Europe 
to obtain maps of Persia and Afghanistan, 
in order to prosecute a further survey from 
Sarakhs to Herat. M. Lessor returned, after 
this survey, via Meshed, to Askabad, and * 
afterwards proceeded ot\ another surveying ex¬ 
pedition to Merv, m order to ascertain whether 
the waters of the Oxus could be diverted into 
a channel, by which means the country up to 
Askabad could be irrigated and nude fertile. 
Hie familiar acquaintance with alTthis region 
mentioned above led to his being despatches 
to England by the Russian Government in the ' 
character of a negotiator in the Afghan difficulty, 
having thus acquired a special knowledge of 
all the ” incidents ” belonging to the territory 
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which was the subject of negotiation. He was 
appointed Russian ampul at Liverpool, April ’87. 

Letters Of JMBtfilOlSUm. M*y be classified 
into—initial prefixeabf royal personages— 
affixes of rani in orders of knighthoo-i -indi¬ 
cations of military, naval, or civil service— 
university degrees—diplomas of medical and 
other licensing bo das—-membership of learned 
. Institutions—end miscellaneous. Those here 
given occurtnore or less frequently, and ere all 
of recognised status. A few of them are very 
rarely used. Degrees conferred bv some one 
or all of British, Irish, or Colonial Universities, 
are indicated by 41 Univ.” Degrees granted only 
in America, or only so expressed there, are 
shown by. “ U.S.A.’ Here it is not unusual to 
add “Oxon.," “ Camb.,” “Lond.,” to indicate 
the source of the degree. Similarly, medical 
and scientific aJumnl add an L. for London, E. 
for Edinburgh, and I. for Ireland, the relative 
value of diplomas from bodies of similar name 
and profession not being always the same. 
Letter-affixes are employed by Freemasons and 
similar bodies among themselves, but are only 
intelligible to the initiated. 

A.A.. . . Associate of Arts. 

A.B.. . . Bachelor of Arts (Univ.). Also de¬ 
scribes “able-bodie<L’ seamen. 
A.C.B. . . Associate of the College of Engi¬ 
neering. 

A.I.C.E. . Associate of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. 

A.K.O. . . Associate King's Coll., Lond. 

AX.8. . . Associate of tile Linnean Society. 
A.M. . . Master of Arts (Univ.) 

A.R.A. . . Associate of the Royal Academy. 

A. R.S.A, . Associate of the Royal Scottish 

Academy. 

B, A, . . Bachelor of Arts (Univ,). 

B.C.L. . . Bachelor of Civil Law (Univ.). 

B.D,. . . Bachelor of Divinity (Univ.). 


.Ena. Bachelor of Engineerinr(Univ,). 
B. ejt'L. • Baehelier es (contr. en les) Lettres 

✓ _ .t IT..' . \ 


B.L., or SilXt 


(French Univ.). 

Bachelor of Laws (Univ.). 


B.M. . . Bachelor of Medicine (Univ.). 

B.S. , , . Bachelor of Surgery (Univ.). 

B. So. . . Bachelor of Science (Univ.). 

Bt, or Bart, Baronet. 

C. B. . . . Companion of the Order of the 

. Bath. 

C,E. . . * . Civil Engineer. 

C.I.E. . . Companion of the Order of the 
Indian F.mpire, 

<J.K.. . . Master of Surgery (Univ.), 

G.H.fii . . Companion of the Order of St. 

Michael and St. George. 
C.H.Z.8., arC.M.Z.S.L. Corresponding Member 
of the Zoological Society of 
London. 

C,P. .■ . . Clerk of theflPeaee. 

0 . 8 . . , . Clerk to the Signet. 

C. B,I. , . Companion of the Order of the 

Star of India. 

B.C.L, . , Doctor of Civil Law (Univ.), 

B.B..; . , Doctor of Divinity (Univ.). 

B.D.8. „ ‘, Doctor of Dental Surgery (Univ.). 

D. O, . , . Dei G rat id, By the grace of God 

(Royal). 

D.X. . , * Deputy Lieutenant. 

B.Lit. * , Doctor of Literature (Univi),' 
D.Xl . < Doctor of Music (Univ. U.S.A,). 
B.P. , , 1 Doctor s -, of Philosophy (Univ. 

u.sX). r 

B.Se, ,' . Doctor of Science (Univ.). 

B.T.. . . Doctor of Theology (Univ. UJ 3 .A.). 


B.I.C. or £, 1 . 0 . 6 . East India Company’s Ser¬ 
vice. Still used by a few did 
veterans. See HJE.I.C. 

Fellow of die Society of Anti¬ 
quaries. 

Fellow of the Antiquarian Society 
of Edinburgh. 

Fellow of the Botanic Society of 
Edinburgh. 

Fellow of the Chemical Society, 
Fellow' of the Cambridge Philoso¬ 
phical Society. 

Ftdei Defensor, Defender of the 


FJLfi, . 

F.A.S.E, 

F.B.8.E. 

F.C.B, . 
F.C.P.8. 

f.d.. . 

F.E.S, , 


Faith (Royal). 

Fellow of the Entomological So- 


£.0.8. . . 

F.K.ft.C.F. 

F.L.S. . . 
F.M. . . 
F.H.R.S. , 

F.F.B. . . 
F.R.A.S. . 

F.R.O.I, . 

F.R.C.F. . 


ciety. 

Fellow of the Geological Society, 
Fellow of the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians, Ireland. 
Fellow of the Linnetan Society. 
Field-Marshal. 

Foreign Member of the Royal 
Society. 

Fellow of the Philological Society. 
Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, 

Fellow of the Royal Colonial In¬ 
stitute. 

Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians. — {Note. The eua- 
toroary etiquette in indicating 
the source of medical diplomas 
is to *> 4 JS L. for London, E. or 
Ed. for Edinburgh, I, for Ireland. 
In the case, of no shell terminal 
London is understood.) 

Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

Fellow of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

Fellow of thft'Royal Geographical 
Society, 

Fellow of the’ Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Fellow of the Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society. 

Fellow ol the Royal Meteorological 
Society. 

Fellow of the Roval Society. 
Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Canada. 

Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, 

Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Literature. 

F.R. S.L. and E, Fellow of the Royal Societies ot 
London and Edinburgh. 

F.S.A. . , Fellow of the Society of Apothe¬ 
caries, or Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. (See F.A.S.) 
F.B.8. . . Fellow of the Statiatioal Society.'* 
F.Z.8, , . Fellow of the Zoological Society. 
CKO.B, , . Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Bath. 

Grand Cross of the Order of St. 

Michael and St, George. 

Grand Commander of the Order of 
the Star of India. 

Her British Majesty’s— Consul, tie. 
Hip. Ehtcefleacy—rfeeroy or Go* 
vtrnor. 

Honourable Ea.|t India Company, 
His or Her tlighicss. 


F.R.0.8. . 

FaR.O.V.B.* 

F.R.G.S. . 

F.R.H.S. . 

F.B.I.B.A. 

F.R.M.C.S. 

F.R.H.S. . 

F.R.S. . . 
F.R.S.C. ;« 

F.R.g.E. * 

F.R.B.L. . 


O.fi.H.G. 

O.C.BJ. 

H.B.H.. 
H.E.. . 


H.E.I. 0 , 

H.H, • . 

3*3 
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HXH. . 
H.fi. . 
X.&.S.. 
XB.fi. . 
J.D. . . 
J.P. . . 

J. V.D. . 

K. B.. . 
K.O.B. . 


K.O.M.G. . 

K.O.S.I, . 

X.<J. . . 

K.H.G,. . 

K.P.. . . 

K. T .. . . 
fit, . . . 

L. A.C, . . 

L.D.B. . . 
l.F.P.S. , 

Litt.D. . . 
XJE.a.O.P. 

LL.B. . 1 
LL.B. . . 

IX. fi. . . 

X. K. . . 

I.R.O.P. . 

L.R.C.S. . 

L.8.A. . . 

L.Th. . . 
fi.A. . . 
fi.A.X. . . 


M.B. 

X.C.. 


• • 

• • 


fi.Ch. . 
fi.C.S. . . 
fi,C.P. . . 

fi.OvP.B. . 

fi.B. . . 
K.B-. . . 
BULB. . . 

A. os A* 

«.p.k. . -. 

SE.fi.fi,. . 
XXCf.fi. . 
XX, 0 . . . 

xjr.s.. . 

X.fi. v . 
K.fi.O. . . 
fi.fi.fi . . 

fi fi#. . . 

k.k.A.o. . 

fi.fi. \.B, , 


Hia or Her Imperial Highness. 
His or Her Majesty. 

His or Her Royal Highness. 

His or Her Serene Highness. 
Doctor of Laws (Univ. U.S.A.). 

i ustioe of the Peace. - 
)octor of both Laws, i.e. Canon 
and Civil (Univ.J! 

Knight of tlie Order of the Bath. 
Knight Commander of the sOrder 
ofthe Bath. • 

Knight Commander of the Order 
of St. Michael and St, George. 
Knight Commander of the Chrder 
of the Star of India. 

Knight of the Order of the Garter, 
Knight of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. 

Knight of the Order of St. Patrick. 
Knight of the Order oflhe Thistle. 
Knight. * 

Licentiate of the Society of Apo¬ 
thecaries (old style). 

Licentiate of Dental Surgery. 
Licentiate of the Faculty of Phy¬ 
sicians and Surgeons (Glasgow;. 
Doctor of Literature (Univ.). 
Licentiate of the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians (Ireland). 
Bachelor of Laws (Univ.). 

Doctor of Laws (Univ.). 

Master of Laws (Univ.). 

Licentiate of Midwifery. 

Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians (fi. Edinburgh). 
Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Surgeons (I. Ireland). 

Licentiate of the Society of Apo¬ 
thecaries. * 

Licentiate of Theology (Univ.). 
Master of Arts (Univ.). 

Member of the Anthropological 
Institute. 

Bachelor of Medicine (Univ.). 
Master of Surgery (Lniv.). Also 
Master of Ceremouics. 

Master of Surgery (Univ.). 

Madras Civil Services 
Member of the College of Pre¬ 
ceptors. 

Member of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophical Society, 

Doctor of Medicine (Univ.). 

Master of Engineering (Univ.). 
Member of the Entomological So¬ 
ciety, 

Mfuire fes (contr. en les) Arts 
(French Univ.). 

Master of the Fox-hounds. 

Member of (he House- of Repre¬ 
sentatives (Colonial), 

Member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. 

Member of the Legislative Council 
(Colonial). 

Member of the Numismatical So¬ 
ciety. 4 

Member of Parliament. 

Member of Parliament (Canada). 
Member of Provincial ParUamd 


• Canada. - 
Member of the 


’ariiamdht, 
Pharmaceutical 


sr of the Royal Agricultural 
_ lead (Cirencester). , 
MeJhKr • «>f the Royal Asiatic 


Society. (Also Member of the 
Royal Astronomical -Society J . 
Memt er of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

Member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, 

Member of the Royal Historical 
Society. • 

Member of the Royal Irish Aca¬ 
demy. 

K.R.I.B.A. Member of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 

Master of Surgery (Univ,). 
Bachelor of Music (Univ.). 

Doctor of Music (Univ.). 

Order of St. Benedict (Roman 
Catholic). 

Bachelor of Philosophy (Univ. 
U.S.AA or Ph.B. 

Privy Councillor. Also Police 
Constable. 

Doctor of Philosophy (Univ. 
U.S.A.). 

Doctor of Philosophy (Univ.). 
Graduate of Pharmacy (U.S.A.). 
Master of Pharmacy (U.S.A.). 
Parish Priest (Roman Catholic). 
Queen's Counsel. 

Rex or Regina. [lery 

Royal Academician. Royal Artil- 
Royal Academician of Canada. 
Royal Academy of Music, 

Roman Catholic. 

Royal Engineers. 

Royal Grenadier Guards. 

Royal Horse Artillery. 

Royal Horse Guards. 

Royal Marines. Resident M3gis- 
ti ate (Colonial). 

Royal Military Academy O^jaol- 
wich). 

Royal Nayy. 

Royal School of Mines. 

Dot tor of Science (Univ.). 

Society of Jesus (Roman Catholic). 
Doctor of Divinity (Univ.). 

Victoria Cross. 

Vicar-General (Roman Catholic). 
Vice-President. 

Writer to the Signet. , ” 

In Fiji (y.v.); formerly the capital. 
Lewes Meeting. See Hohse Racing. 
Lewis, Mr. George, the celebrated .London 
solicitor, was b. in 1833. He first made his 
mark in conducting the prosecution of the 
directors of the Overend and Gurney's bank, 
and many other mercantile and financial, pro¬ 
secutions were afterwards put into his bands. 
The prosecution oftfifadame Rachel the re¬ 
storer of female beauty, and Dr. Slade the 
medium, are among the cases which h® super¬ 
intended as a solicitor. In 1886 he was pro¬ 
fessionally engaged in the Dilke ^uad Colin 
Campbell divorce cases. Lewis .is an active 
man, commanding an enormous practice. 
L'Hoste and MAngv^ MM. See Ballooning, 
Libel, La* Of- There are various species of 
libel; the defamatory libel, the seditoUs -libel, 
and the obscene libel. Every lfb<I must be 
written, printed, or in some other way «$drqsMd 
to the eye. Ope publication might combine the 
characteristics of all three kinds of libel, but 
they cgn best. be explained separately. In order 
to constitute a publication a defamatory libel, it 


fi.R.O.P. . 
K.R.C.8. . 
M.R.O.V.S, 
fi.fi.H.S. . 
M.R.I.A. . 


fi.S.. . . 
Hus. B. . 
Hus. D. . 

O. S.B. . . 

F.B.. . . 

P. C.. . . 

P.D. . . . 

Ph.D. . . 
Ph.G, . . 
Ph.H. . 4 

P. P. . . 7 

Q. C. . . . 

R. . . . 
fi.A.. . . 
fi.A.C. . . 
fi.A.H.. . 
R.O. , . . 
fi.fi. . * • 
B.G.G. . . 
R.H.A-- . 
R.H.G. . . 
R.M. . . 

AKA . . 

R.N.. . . 

R. S.M. . . 
Sc.D. . . 

S. J. . . . 
S.T.P. . . 
V.C.. . . 
V.G.. . . 

V. P.. . . 

W. S. . . 

Levuka. 
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must be false, It must also be malicious in the arm's length a torch, which is lighted by 
legal sense; the law presuming malice in every electricity. The statue is iso feet high- 
injury done intentionally and without justifies- Libraries. Attempts have sometime? been 


tion. it must further have a tendency to bring made to measure the intellectual development 
its object into hatred or contempt. Further, it of nations by comparing the statistics of their 
must not be privileged. A privileged cornmu- book-collections. The data, however, necessary 
munication in this sense is either privileged for a satisfactory comparison do not as yet .exist 


absolutely, or privileged when not malicious, the United Stalfes being the only, nation which 
A statement made in a court and in the admini- has carried out anything like a complete census 
stration of justice, or in either House of Fariia- of libraries. A Special Report issued by tbs 
ment in the transaction of public business, is Bureau of Education ir 1876 recorded over 
privileged absolutely. A statement presumably 3,000 publicOibraries, which number has Since 
made in fulfilment of a moi al duty to inform the been largely increased. The peculiar feature 
person to whom it is made—e.g., by A to B, his of the American library system is the large 
relative, concerning the character of C, whom number of popular libraries. The library 
B is about to marry; or by A, an employer, systems of Europe are characterised by the 
to B, another employer, concerning the char- number of large collections of books of his- 
aeter ofC, who has left A’s employment and torical interest. This is peculiarly the ease 
is about to enter B’s; or a free criticism of with Italy, Germany, and France. The amount 
public men, artists, etc.—is privileged, un- of popular reading- in these countries is small 
less it can be shown to be malicious.—A libel as compared with England and America, and 
is published if seen but by one person other their large collections are chiefly used by 
than the person libelled. The publication of a professional scholars. In France of late years 

*bolh for civil attempts have been made to provide popular 
i publisher, as reading by a system of libraries in primary 


than the person libelled. The publication of a 
defamatory libel gives groutlidiboth for civil 
and criminal proceedings. The publisher, as 
well as the writer, is liable to either. In criminal 
law it is f misdemeanour to publish or threaten 
to publish a libel, or, as a means of extortion, 
to offer to abstain from or to prevent others from 
publishing a liHfcl. The maximum punishment 
is three years' imprisonment with hard labour. 

A I | ■ I _ 1*1 J _ • .f. ■ 


reading by a system of libraries in primary 
schools, ot which over ao,ooo have been estab¬ 
lished by the Government. The special feature 
of our English library system has been the 
work done under the Public Libraries Acts 
These Acts date from 1850, the Act of that 
year having been followed by Acts extending 


-Any publication published with a seditious the principle to Scotland and Ireland ant 

a L. _J. .. __ 1.1_1_J _ __l.M__ *11 _, ____ i^.'l 'Tt__ A —A. _ ,.t: I 


intention is a seditious libel, and a seditious 
intention is an intention to bring into contempt 
the Sovereign or either House of Parliament, 
or the administration of justice, or the con¬ 
stitution, or to promote sedition or civil dis¬ 
cord, or to bring about alterations in Church 
or State otherwise than by lawful means. 
To publish such a libel is a misdemeanour. 
-—Any obscene publication may constitute an 
obfecene libel. To publish such a libel is an 
offence punishable by imprisonment with hard 
labour. The truth of such a publication is not 
sufficient to justify it; but Sir Janies Stephen, 
in bis “ Digest of Criminal Law,” suggests that 


amending matters of detail. The Acts enable 
towns, local board districts, and, parishes to 
establish libraries to be maintained by a rate* 
not exceeding id. in the £. The entire number 
of places which have adopted the Acts since 
1850 was at the end of 1887 about 182. They 

« plude most of the larger towns of the country, 
ough there a few notable exceptions. The 
capitals of th* three kingdoms have been 
singularly backward in adopting the Acts. 
Dublin only established two libraries, without 
adopting the Acts, in 1884. Edinburgh only 
adopted them 111 1886, when Mr. Carnegie 

_ _ 3 _ _ r . ... _ ___ . c 7< 


adopted tnem m 1086, wnen Mr. Carnegie 
offered a sum of £50,000 on condition of their 


the publication may be justified if it be no more adoption. London until quite recently had only 
than is necessary to secure some important adopted them in a single parish of Westminster, 
public good. but in 1885 and 1886 Wandsworth, Fulham, and 

Liberals. See Political Parties (English). Lambeth Followed suit, and in 1887 they were 

_ . _ _ _1 , . j • _ _ ■ _t;. .i j , 


Liberal Union, German. See German 

Political Parties. 

Liberal Unionist Association. 


ciction was formed to resist the legislation £ . 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone embodied in his ar , A ,1 
Irish Government Bill and Irish Land Bill, and ” 
which threatened the destruction of the British , 
Empire by the repeal of the Union with Ire- 
land, In the contested election of 1886 this 
Association did much to influence the defeat 
of the Separatist party, and was effective in g ‘ 
returning to the House of Commons some eighty 1 K 
Liberal Unionist members. These, under the 
leadership of Lord Harrington, now hold the 
balance of power which was formerly held by 
Mr. Parnell and his.Iiish adherents. Chairman 
of the Association, The Marquis of Harrington ; 

Offices, 3s, Spring Gardens, S. W. 

Liberia. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Liberty Statue, New York. This statue, the 
history of which is given in our '87 ed., was 
unveiled in Nov.. ’86. The effigy, which is the 
work of Jt. Bartholdi, an eminent French 
engineer, is that of a draped female figure 
wearing, a spiked crown, and holding aloft at 


e German adppted in nine other metropolitan districts. 

• Altogether the Acts were adopted in thirty-three 

tv- . places as a suitable means of celebrating the 
w;«in Mon J u kilc e year. There can be no doubt as to the 
tied in hta value 01 the work done bv these institutions, 
id Rill and and tliere is a growing tendency to regard them 
thpRrit stl as a necessary corollary to our system of com- 
wifh in? P u ' sor i’ primary education. In the year 1882 
r rssrt ,i.fo eighty-one of these libraries returned their 
J.*® ? stock of volumes as 1,448,19a, and the total 
in issue for a year as 9,023,743 volumes, which 
.ne cu , : n j figures do nc* include the use made of the 
newsrooms usually connected with the libraries. 
The largest and most successful libraries are 
those of Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Newcastle; but the work 
accomplished in some of the smaller towns, 
having regard to their population and re¬ 
sources, will not suffer py comparison* Of 
tpe older libraries of the country the most 
important, of Course, is that of the ^British 
Museum (y.i'.),'which is only exceeded iff extent 
by the Bibliothbque Rationale at Paris. It 
possessed over 1,450,000 volumes and 100,000 
MSS. and charters. It iswntitled under tbe j 
Copyright Acts to a copy every work pui> 
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lisbed In this country—a privilege which is 
also enjoyed by the Bodleian Library, Oxford 
<425,000 vols. and 30,000 MSS.), and the Cam¬ 
bridge University Library <225,000 vols. and 
5,000 MSS.), the Advocates’Library, Edinburgh 
(285,000 vols. and 3,000 MSS), and the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin (215,000, vols. and 3,000 
MSS.). Valuable and extensive libraries are 
attached to the other universities, to the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, and tq most 
cathedrals,—The most important Subscription 
libraries outside London are those at Bristol, 
Edinburgh, Hull, Leeds, Livenpool,Manchester, 
Nottingham and Newcastle. But the tendency 
is for the smaller subscription libraries estab¬ 
lished during the last hundred years to dis¬ 
appear, from inability to compete with Smith 
and Mudie, or by being absorbed or replaced 
by the libraries established under the Public 
Libraries Acts. There are a number of import¬ 
ant professional libraries in London, Dublin, and 
Edinbuigh, and a few endowed libraries, such 
as the Chetham at Manchester (1653). The con¬ 
centration of literary and intellectual interests 
in London has naturally given birth to a large 
number of special libraries, many of which are 
open to (he student upon proper introduction. 
The more important of them are included in 
the following alphabetical list of the principal 
Loudon libraries: — Admiralty (25,000 vols.); 
Chemical Society (8,000); Colonial Office (12,000); 
Corporation, GuildhalU85,ooo), open free ; Dr. 
Williams’ (30,000; ; Foreign Office (70,000); 

* Geological Society (17,500) ; Gray’s luti (13,000) ; 
House of Commons (40,000;; House ot Lords 
(30,000) ; Incorporated Law Society (30,000); 
India Office (10,000) ; Inner Temple (37,000) ; 
Institute oi Civil Engined s (r8,ooo); Lambeth 
Palace (30,000 and 14,000 MSS.); Lincoln’s lap 
(45,000); London Institution (70,000, subsJ; 
London Library (100,000, subs.); Middle Temple 
(32,000) ; Museum of Practical Geology (20,000) ; 
Patent Office (85,000) ; Royal Society (50,030) ; 
Royal Asiatic Society 1 13,000) ; Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Society (8,000) ; Royal College of Phy¬ 
sicians (16,000) ; Royal College of Surgeons 
(45,000); Royal Colonial Institute (5,000): 
Royal Geographical Society (25,000); Royal 
Institution (42,000, subs,); Royal Medical a"nd 
Chirurgical Society (34,000); Royal Society 
of Literature (8,000); Royal United Service 
Institution (2t,ooo; ; Russel) Institution (18,000, 
subs,); St. Paul’s Cathedral (9,000); Sion 
College <5Tjooo); Society of Antiquaries (21,000) ; 
Society ot Telegraph Engineers (4.000); South 
Kensington, Educational (43,000) ; National Art 
(58,000) ; Dyce (14,500); Forster (*9,000); 
Statistical Society (10,000) ; University College 
(105,000); Univtrsityol London (n,ooo); War 
Office (25,000) ; Westminster Chapter (n,ooo).— 
The provision which these libraries, together 
with the Rritish Museum, have made for the 
studious elas' »■», is not altogether inadequate, 
fiddle the ti ado circulating libraries, togethet 
with the club and subscription libraries, piovide 
for the well-to-do. The aieeds of the poorer 
classes, however, are very slenderly provided 
for. The British Museum is not adapted to 
tlieit requirements, and the library of the 
Corporation, though freely opened for reference, 
cannot suffice lbr so ia'rge and scattered a 
population. As already mentioned, only four 
districts have adopted the Libraries Acts, in 
only two of Whifyare libraries actually open, 
although sjnad Iwraries of the same Rind as 
those canUniplat® byHhe Acts are maintained 


by voluntary effort in Bethnal Green, Lambeth, 
and at the People’s Palace. In the provision 
for popular reading London thus offers a 
striking contrast to Paris, where, beside four 
important libraries, not including the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, freely open to the public, 
the municipality has established a system 
of popular libraries, of which there are bow 
forty-eight, while the budget far 1887 -con* 
templated an increase which wifl bring the 
total number up to fifty-three. The forty-eight 
libraries possess 107,890 volumes, while the 
number issued in the year 1885 amounted to 
1,031,167. The Library Association of the Baited 
Kingdom, founded 1877, now numbers over 500 
members, including the chief librarians of the 
country. Hon. Seo., E. C. Thomas, a, South 
Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

Licensing Acts, ’72, ’74. These Acts con¬ 
tain only a part of the statute law with regard 
to licensing'. The Act of 1872 is the principal 
Act. It applies only partially to Ireland, 
and not at all to Scotland. It imposes severe 
penalties upon f&e illicit sale of liquor, upon 
drunkenness in any public place or highway, 
upon permitting drunkenness or gambling or 
harbouring prostitutes .on licensed premises, 
upon harbouring any constable on such pre¬ 
mises in his hours of duty, and upon bribing 
or attempting to bribe him. II fixes the hours 
of closing (altered by the Act of *874), but 
enables the local authority to grant exemptions 
from them when the convenience of many 

f ersons engaged in lawful business so requires, 
t provides that if any licensed person on 
whose licence two convictions for offences 
against the Act have been recorded is again 
convicted, he shall forfeit his licence, ana he 
shall be disqualified for five years, and his 
premises for two years, from receiving another. 
But a conviction more than five years old is 
not to be taken into account for the purpose of 
increasing any penalty. In every licensing dis¬ 
trict must be kept a register of licences showing 
particulars of all convictions, etc., and this 
register must be open to inspection by any 
ratepayer, holder of a licence, or owner of 
licensed premises. In countiesund in boroughs 
the justices must annually appoint from among 
themselves a licensing committee of not less 
than three members. But in boroughs no licence 
granted by this committee is to be valid unless 
confirmed by the body of justices who would, 
bui for the Act, have been authorised to grant 
licences. Premises not already licensed at tha 
passing of the Act cannot receive a licence 
unless they are of an annual value fixed by the 
Act with reference’ to their situation. Penalties 
under the Act ire recoverable by summary 
conviction, subject to an appeal to Quitter 
Sessions. No justice who has any beneficial 
interest in -the manufacture or sale of intoxi¬ 
cating liquors can do anything under this Act. 
The Act of 1874 contains many modifications of 
the Act of 1872, and of these several mitigate 
the severity of the law. But both are so long 
and intricate that for precise information a 
reference to the text is necessary. 

Lichfield, Rt. Rev. William Dalrympl® 
Maclagan, Lord Bishop ot. The see was 
founded in 636; income ,£4,200. His' lord* 
ship, b. *826, is the son of David Maclagan, 
Esq., M.D., physician to the forces, who served 
with distinction in the Peninsular War. Edu* 
cated at St. Peter’s Coll., Cambridge; graduated 
B.A„ junior Opt. 1856; M.A. i860; D.D., jttn 
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dig., 1878. W#s ordained deacon 1856, and priest 
*857* bv the Bishop of London J consecrated 
Loro Bishop of Lichfield 1878. Formerly curate : 
of St. Saviour, Paddington, 1856*58: St. Stephen, J 
Marytebone, 1858*60; curate in charge of En- j 
field, 1865-65; rector of Newington 1869-75 j 
vicar of Kensington 1875-78 ; Prebendary of St. 
Nani's Cathedral >878; Chaplain -in-ordinary to 
the Queen. In 1870 his lordship edited “ fhe 
Church of the Age," and is the author of various 
pamphlets, among which may be mentioned 
‘‘Parochial Papers,’’in progress; “TheChurch 
tuid the People; an Inquiry into the Neglect 
of Public Worship,” iS8a; “Prayers for those 
who wear a Cross.” 1881; “Words of Counsel 
on the Evening of the Confirmation Day, May 
sand, 1878,” T879. 

Llddtm, Bev. Henry Parry, D.D., D.C.L., 
Canon of St, Paul’s, was b. 1829. Educated at 
' Ch. Ch., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
(1850), and (1851) obtained the Johnson Theo¬ 
logical Scholarship; M.A. (1853). Vice-Principal 
ot the Theological College at Cuddesdon, in the 
Diocese of Oxford (1854-59). Examining' Chap¬ 
lain to the late Bishop ot Salisbury. Prebendai y 
in Salisbury Cathedral (1864); Hampton Lec¬ 
turer (iSfif;, his subject being "The Divinity 
of Jesus Christ ” ; Canon Residentiary of St, 
Paul's Cathedral (1870) ; Ireland Professor of 
the Exegesis of^Boripture in the University of 
Oxford (1870), that university conferring upon 
him the degrees of D.D., D.C.L- Canon L. is 
one of the most prominent and distinguished 
members of the High Church party; his 
Eastef Sermon (1885) having empnasued his 
position as the leading exponent ot that school 
at the present time. Canon L. is a very popular 
preacher, and when in residence his discourses 
always attract large congregations to St. Paul’s. 
In addition to many sermons published, he has 
written several important theological works. 

Lieutenant, Lord, of a county, is appointed 
by the Crown, and as a rule holda office for 
life. He attends the sovereign when she passes 
through the county, and nominates to the Lord 
" Chancellor persons to serve as justices of the 

S sace for the county (except ip Lancashire). 

y modern legislation, his jurisdiction and 
powers over the militia, yeomanry, and volun¬ 
teers, save as to raising the militia by ballot 
when such a eoifrse may be necessary, have 
been revested in the Crown, though he may 
still recommend for first commissions in the 
Reserve Forces. He appoints at least twenty 
duly qualified persons in the county (and the 
qualification is somewhat high) to be deputy- 
lieutenants, the appointments being subject to 
the approval of Her Majesty. In the county he 
is chief representative of the Crown, principal 
executive authority, and head of the yeomanry. 

Lifeboats (for their origin and development 
see ed. 1887). The Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution, which is supported by voluntary 
contribution^ was founded 1824. It has 291 
lifeboats in Great Britain. Of this nuinberj 210 
are 'on the English coast, 44 on that of Scot¬ 
land,-mid 37 on the Irish coast. Total number 
of lives saved since Institution founded, 33,243. 
Pecuniary rewards paid for gallant services 
since 1834, £96,760; besides gifts of 97 gold and 
996 silver medals. The payments for last year 
amounted to £74,162; of which £36,812 were ex¬ 
pended on lifeboats, liieboat carnages and boat¬ 
houses, £8,785 on stores, and £8,719 on wages, 
rewards, and special grants. During the past 
thirty-three years the self-righting boats have 


been launched nearlwd.ooo times on service, and 
have saved upwardsof 12.560lives. The boats 
have been capsized altogether 41 times, but only 
on 18 of those occasions was there any loss of 
Hie. The number of lives lost (counting 27 
men who perished on t]he occasion of disasters 
which befell the Southport and St. Anne's 
lifeboats on gtl Dec., 1886) amounts to 88, 
including is shipwrecked persons. The 76 life¬ 
boat men lost represent about t per cent- of the 
men employed in the bo„t» on service; and 
the upsettings werp at the rate of 1 in each of 
the 7'30 service launches. The sum required to 
provide and endo w a boat is £3,000. See., Mr. 
Charles Dibdin, r4, John Street, Adelphi, w.C. 

Life Insurance, ’8^. The business of Life 
Insurance, like every other business, rises and 
falls according to the degree of prosperity which 
trade in general happens to possess. Business 
was very dull at the beginning of the year, and 
therefore Ufc insurance oftices fiad but a poor 
time of it. This state of depression had, how¬ 
ever, the happy effect of goading them into 
greater activity. There probably never was a 
time when life insurance offices made more 
strenuous efforts to secure new business, and 
to spread abroad among the people a knowledge 
of the advantages to be derived from insurance. 
This of course* led to a considerable increase 
in the expenses of the various offices. When 
the history of the past year is fully written it 
will be found that there.was, a very marked en¬ 
hancement of cost in the administrative expenses. 
Directors console themselves, however, by re¬ 
garding fresh outlay of this kind as so much 
capital invested, and in a sense they are justi¬ 
fied in doing so. One office—the Sovereign — 
lapsed into insolvency during the year. The 
B&ton Life Association contrived in a fairly 
satislactory way to escape further financial 
embarrassment by transferring its business to 
the Marino and General. Among the changes 
in the personnel of the various Life offices 
during the year are the following:—Mr. 0 . J. 
Banyon, Actuary of the Norwich Union Life, 
and Mr. It. P. Hardy, Manager of the Law 
Courts Branch of the Guardian, have retired- 
Among the new appointments are Mr, E. Bowley 
to be Manager of the British Empire Mutual 5 
Mr. B. Day to be Assistant Actuary of the 
Clergy Mutual; Mr. 3 . J, W. Doncliar to be 
Actuary and Secretary of the Norwich Union 
Liie; Mr. It. P. Hardy to be Actuary and Secre¬ 
tary ol the Briton Medical and General; while 
Mr. E. Smithett takes the post Mr, Hardy pre¬ 
viously held as the Law Courts Branch Manager 
of the Guardian; Mr. G. 3 . Harvey to be Con¬ 
sulting Actuary of the Metropolitan of New 
York; and Mr. P. W, White to be Assistant 
Actuary of the Westminster and General. Mr, 
■ T . W. Boll, London Secretary of the City of 
Glasgow, Mr. ,J. Carr, Assistant Actuaiy of 
the London Assurance, and Mr. Peter Gray, 
F.R.A.S., passed away during the year. In 
the last days of the year, Mr. Churchward, who 
for nineteen yearmwas Superintendent of 
Agents for the Clerical, Medical, and General 
Assurance Society, was appointed Superin¬ 
tendent of the City Branch of that Society 
in succession to Mr. Walker, who returns to 
the service of the Society at the head office. 
A number of cases where frauds on insurance 
offices have been attempted were tried during the 
year; but on the whole the feature of '87 which 
will be remembered longest was the keen 
eompetftiQn between the offiefy for new business, 
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To outsiders who do not realise how vivid that 
competition was, the dispuntlei between the rates 
of afferent offloee must have been something of 
a puzzle, seeing how exact actuarial science 
has become- These disparities arise chiefly 
from the adoption of different tables of mor¬ 
tality and rates of interest in the construction 
of the tables of premiums, an# through a want 
of agreement as much with respect to the amount 
of the addition—commonly known as loading- 
necessary to provide for profits and expenses 
as to the form of its application: that is to 
say, whether the addition should be by a fixed 
percentage or otherwise. It has been well 
observed that the company which charges the 
lowest rate is not necessarily the best to insure 
in, even if one has decided to effect a non-profit 
insurance, because its advantages may be 
fewer than those given by another office which 
charges higher rates, tor instance, in some 
companies ft policy cannot lapse ihrough the 
non-payment (if premiums until the arrears 
exceed the surrender value of the policy ; while 
in others the policy lapses should the premium 
not be paid within theithirty days’ grace allowed, 
and it is not revived until a medical examination 
has been satisfactorily passed and a heavy fine 
paid. Every company tries some feature of its 
own wherewith to tempt the public. In the 
case of with-profit assuranoes not only the special 
features of the company, but also the bonuses 
already declared, must be taken into account. 
Some companies, such as the Scottish Provi¬ 
dent, have a rule that a member shall not 
participate in the profits until the premiums 
paid, with compound interest at the rate of 4 
per cent., amount to the sum insured. A rule 
of this kind enables the office which adopts it 
to charge a lower late rate than one which gives 
the light to participate periodically in large 
bonuses, and sometimes almost immediately. 
Owing to the varieties of the features or attrac¬ 
tions of the different companies, an office of 
the second class has a good chance of success, 
lovided it has good and novel ideas to lay 
eftwe the public. Many of the young companies 
have done the best business during the past 
year. Some of the companies have recently 
reduced their premiums foi new %ssui antes in 
cider to give their agents a greater chance to 
succeed in the struggle with competitors; and 
it is said that other companies aie going to take 
the same step. When, however, it is remem¬ 
bered that the premiums of some of the most 
piogressive companies are high, a reduction 
does not appear to be necessary in the case of 
those companies who give equivalent advan¬ 
tages. As a lule, it will be found that when 
the premiums of a company are low for 
young lives they aie high at advanced ages, arid 
vice vend. Altogether, it may be said that ’8> 
was not an unsatisfactory year for life offices, in 
spite of the ( erce competition by which it. was 
marked. Industrial Life Assurance, ’ 87 , When 
the accounts ol‘ industrial life assuiance for ’87 
are published it will be found that the larger 
friendly companies an# collecting friendly 
societies have monopolised the business, 
with the exception of the Royal Liver, and 
that there was not much room left for the 
growth of smaller institutions. The lnttfir 
nave all steadily lost gionnd, both in ’86 and 
’87. No valuation return of any industrial 
office has y sf* been published lor '87, and 
therefore it is difikult to speak with precise- 
ner - about the cwrtits of theyefcr; but there 


has been a decrease in the rate of working 
charges, and & steady growth of new business. 
There have been lresh troubles in the history 
of the Royal Liver Friendly Society, and the 
North °f England Friendly Sooiety has ceased to 
exist. Two other companies—the Monthly, and 
the London, Manchester, and Birmingham—have 
ceased to transact business, and are in a state 
of suspended animation. The business of the 
North of England Friendly Society has been 
taken over by the Industrial of Great Britain, 
a company which for the past three or four 
years has'been in a state of torpidity. Daring 
the year the Parliamentary Committee appointed 
to consider the subject of national thrift (7.0.) 
presented its report, which completely disposed 
of Canon Blackley and his theories on this 
little-understood subject. 

Light. The origin of light is now explained 
on the undulatorjr theory, the fundamental , 
principles of which are due to Hnyghens and s ; 
Euler. On this theory, all space is filled wi|h ■»' 
an elastic medium termed ether, by means of 
which the vibrations produced by .a luminous 
body are propagated in a series of waves, which 
in their turn act on the retina, and so produce 
the sensation of vision. This method of trans¬ 
mission may be compared with the way in which 
a wave can be caused to pass along a rope, by 
shaking it at one end. Thecemission theory, 
chiefly developed by Newton, accounted for the 
propagation of light by the translation of par¬ 
ticles of light thrown forth from a luminous 
body in all directions. The undulatory theory, 

111 its mathematical development by Stokes ana 
others, explains the phenomena of fluorescence 
and double refraction (polarisation), which the 
emission theory failed to do satisfactorily. The 
velocity of light has been determined by Romer, 
Foucoult, Fizeau,Cornu, and others, to be about 
ipo,ooo miles per second; consequently the 
light from the neaiest star requires 3I years 
to reach us. For the laws of reflection and re¬ 
fraction of light see numerous text-books. 

Lighthouses. For history of, see ed. ’87. 

Lighting. Under this general title are in¬ 
cluded the leading inventions and improve¬ 
ments effected in systems of lighting in * 87 , 
Although lighting by electricity is making steady 
progress, it cannot be said as yet that the 
system is driving other methods out of the 
f^eld. During the past year many public 
buildings, and those of private firms have been 
electrically lighted, but this has had no in¬ 
fluence upon the demand for gas and oil. 

A petroleum lamp to bum heavy oil has long 
been a desideratum, on account of its greater 
safety over the use of lighter oil. One such 
has been devised by Mr. Chandor, who has 
identified himself with the petroleum industry 
of America. The lamp is in shape like a bed¬ 
room candlestick, but has a chimney, and is 
called by the inventor the Chandor Petroleum 
Gas-Candle. The base of the candlestick forms 
the petroleum reservoir, a central cylinder 
dividing this into two spaces. The flame is 
sustained by air enteringfooles in an annular 
chamber surrounding the wick tube, and the 
flame itself is covered by a perforated metal 
tube and wire gauze, a tube of porcelain covering 
the metal cylinder. As the space beneath the 
flame is kept with a constant supply of oil, it 
is claimed that there can be no explosion, as 
there can be no admixture of air and vapour ' 
to exceed the oil and cause an explosion. Hie 
lamp burns about half an ounce of petroleum 



perbtror. In fconnection with the above should 
be mentioned the Eon Petroleum Light, a new 
system by which common rock oil is. used in 
specially Contrived burners, the oil being main¬ 
tained at a fixed distance from the wick, top to 
insure a regular supply, while an air-jet secures 
a more perfect combustion. With the steady 
increase in gas consumption arises a continued 


von Welsbaoh, claims attention on at count of 
the great progress it .has made since it was 
introduced into this country in the early part 
of the year, and of the scientific interest which 
attaches to the chemistry of the hood used for 
covering the flame, and which is made incan¬ 
descent by the gas. Over the flame produced 
by a Bunsen burner of special form is placed 
a cap or cylinder of cotton, which has been 
thoroughly cleansed with hydrochloric acid, 
and steeped in a solution of oxides of certain 
rare metals. The hood burns away, but leaves 
a reticulated skeleton of incombustible oxides, 
which were contained in the saturating solution. 
With the Bunsen burner the hood becomes 
incandescent, and emits a remarkably brilliant, 
white, and stc .'dy light. A company is actively 
forwarding this important invention, so as to 
bring it into genera* use forcommercial purposes. 
The “diamond 1 ' Incandescent Gas Light, although 
not a recent invention, has lately received so 
many improvements that it is practically a 
new system. The air supply and incandescent 
mantle are now better adapted, and other 
features introduced. A company is being 
formed to work the system. Mr. Sellou, ot 
the firm of Johnson, Matthey & Co., has also 
patented a new form of incandescent gas-lamp, 
which is really an improvement on the 
Lewis system of gas-lighting. At present but 
little is known ot the patent here, although 
it has met with considerable success In 
the United States. Early in the year was 
patented a method for trimming oil lamps 
inclosed within pendent lanterns, without the 
necessity of removing a lamp from the lantern 
by doors or other contrivances. Mr. W. H. 
Sleep, of St. Germans, Cornwall, has arranged 
for the lamp to be lowered from inside the 
lantern by means of vertical runners, so that 
the lamp can be lowered and cleaned, catches 
being arranged to fix it in position when it is 
again brought up into the body ot the lantern. 
A new oil lamp, called the Shaftesbury Safety 
Lamp, by Mr. Edward Phillips, provides that, 
unless the lamp is held in one particular way, 
it is self-extinguishing, and in any case the 
light goes out should the lamp fait, so that a 
great and desirable degree of safety is obtained. 
Moreover it has been brought out in inetal at 
a cost which enables it to be bought by those 
who cannot afford the expensive safety lamps 
already in the market. Att eniion may be drawn 
to a new stove, called the “ Cathedral r ’ Oil Stove, 
made by Messrs. Wright and Butler, which is 
useful and ornamental The frames are fitted 
with panels and lead lights of artistic design, 
the burner being an ordinary duplex, access to 
the flame being obtained by one of the panels. 
The stove will burn for thirteen hours, at a 
cost of Aid. A gas stove, brought out and 
^patented by Messrs Bate hie & Co., has met with 
great success, having been adopted tor many 
important buildings. It has a central column, 
ana one on each side. The heat is obtained by 


an atmospheric gas-burner, and special care is 
taken to dispose of ttffe fumes. The consump¬ 
tion ofgaa is about twelve cubic feet per hour. 
The 1 ‘ Matchless ” Self-Lighting Gas-Burner is of 
American origin, but is being largely,used. A 
detailed description is hardly needed, as the 
name sufficiently indicates toe nature of the 
invention. The lighting, is effected by a flash- 
flame or concealed light, so small as to escape 
notice, and burn the minutest possible quantity 
of gas.—in the domain of electric light appliances 
great progressendntinues to be made; and new 
fittings are constantly being brought out. 
Messrs. Borman and Earth, of Manchester, have 
invented a newtorm of Electric Lighting Switch, 
which is extensively used. It is intended 
chiefly lor house or ship lighting, installations 
of the glow system, and is notable for a quick 
break of contact, which is obtained by the 
particular form of spring used, which also 
insures that tjie switch cannot be left half on, 
as a good contact is always made. This switch 
is principally intended for small groups of glow 
lamps. In another branch tiectrioianshave Jong 
been actively seeking better means for correctly 
recording by electric meters the quantity of elec¬ 
tricity supplied to an installation. Prof. G. 
Forbes, F.K.S., submitted at the last meeting of 
the British Association an eleotrio currant meter, 
which met with high approval, and may be 
considered the most important advance yet 
made in this direction. It is based on the heat 
generated by an electric current; and the meter 
records both alternating and continuous cur¬ 
rents from half an ampfcre, or from one amphre 
onwards, and to a degree of accuracy within a 
or 3 per cent. Br. Werner Siemens and Br. 
Aron have also brought out new electric meters. 
Herr A. Friedlander, of Berlin, has invented a 
portable electric lamp, an ebonite cell holding the 
battery, while an incandescentlampiaattached. 
The exciting liquid consists of diluted sulphuric 
acid; and the electrodes, when no light is 
wanted, may be removed so as to be clear from 
the liquid. The lamp is for use in warehouses, 
bedrooms, and similar places. An efficient 
safety lamp accepted for ger eral use in mines 
has still to be invented, although the solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty depends largely upon 
the successful handling of the many practical 
difficulties, and not in the discovery of any new 
scientific principles. The latest form of the 
'Swan Lamp is certainly one of the best yet 
devised, but we may mention two or three 
recently brought out, which claim the important 
requisites ot safety and adequate lighting- 
power. The Portable Electric Lamp for mining 
purposes, introduced by the Edison Company, 
supplies a light equal to aj candle-power for 
about 15 hours, alter which it must be re¬ 
charged. , The switch provides for the light to 
be turned up or down, and the light may be 
increased as the accumulator becomes exha usted., 
A lamp described as the “improved electric 
safety lamp, with Schanschieff’s primary single 
liquid battery,” has been invented. In this 
case a mercury salt is utilised, and the lamp is 
constructed so that no leakage can occur, and 
the battery can be recharged by any one unac¬ 
quainted with electricity. When one charge is 
exhausted, a fresh supply of the liquid is placed 
in the cells, thetpid being deposited in a glazed 
earthenware pan. If the lamp is not required, 
the elements may be kept above the solution, 
and the lamp is brought into immediate use by 
lowering them into the liquid!* Polarisation is 
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prevented, end the current remains steady; the party aggrieved, are limited to a years; if 
smallest size lamps give a light equal to about brought by a common informer, are limit-: - to • 
a candles for 9 hours ; and they are cheap, t year. The lapse of 60 years bars actions for' 
ami. solid in construction. The Settle Electric the recovery of real properly, when brought 
Miners' Safety Lamp .was brought out in the by the Crown against a subject. The remedy 
early part of the year, and has been adopted by in all the above cases may be lost by the lapse 
thp "Madeley Coal and Iron Co., of which Mr. of time, but the right survives and may Some- 
Mil eS Settle is the managiig director. The times be made available in other ways than by , 
incandescent lamp occupies an air-tight glass action. Formal acknowledgment of a right by "" 
chamber. On water being poured into an out- the person to whom it is adverse will render ot 
side vessel, or air blown into it, t^o inner no effect any lapse of time which has taken 
glasses float and rise as the water or air is place, but time will run afresh from the 
increased, until the currents are connected, and acknowledgment. The law upon this subject is ► 
the two will remain, the light meanwhile going very complex and difficult. Consult Banning on 
©it, until the water or air he withdrawn, when the “ Limitation of Actions.” 
the innei glasses fall, as they also do should the Lincolnshire Handicap. See Horse Racing. 

lamp be broken, when the connection at once Lincoln's Inn. See Inns or Court. 
ceases. At a distance of 60 yards the light Lincoln, Rt, Rev. Edward Ring , Lord 
given is equal to 5 candle-power. Each lamp Bishop ot. The see was known iormerly 

is, moreover, equivalent to 16 candle-light as Lindissc, then Leicester, then Dor- 

power. Absolute safety is claimed in its use. Chester, when in 1067 it became the diocese, 
(Some systems in use,but introduced previously of Lincoln. The old see dates from 680. Thfe 
to last year, will be found under their respective present income is £4,7.00. His lordship, the 
headings ) son of the late Ven. Archdeacon King, and the 

U Hung-Chang, General, one of the most 106th bishop of the total succession, was b. 
intelligent and enlightened Chinese of the 1829. Educated at Oriel Coll. Oxon., where he 
present age, was b. 1823, in the province of graduated B.A. (’si), M.A. ('55), and D.D. C 73) ; 
Anu-Huei. Became Imperial Secretary (1850). was ordained deacon (54), and priest (’55) by 
Commanded the royal troops against the rebels, the Bishop of Oxford, and consecrated Lord 
whom be defeated ( 63 and 67). Governor oi the Bishop of Lincoln April 2^b, *85. Formerly 
Thlang-Sm Province, and afterwards created Dr. King was curate of Wheatley, Oxfordshire 
Viceroy of the United Countries (65); Minister (’54-58); chaplain and assistant lecturer at 
Plenipotentiary ('66) : Viceroy of Hong Kuang Cud'desdon College (’58), being made Principal 
('67); Grand Chancellor (’68). In ’70 lie was (’63). Ten years later he became Canon of 
disgraced for not having Suppressed a rebellion, Christ Churon and Regius Professor of Pastoral 
but was ('73) restored to his former honours and Theology at Oxford. From this position he 
position. Li Hung Chang is known as a friend was promoted to the episcopate. His lordship 
to foreigners and to European culture and is also Provincial Chancellor of Canterbury, ' 
industry, and obtained much distinction for his and Visitor of King’s Coll., Cambridge, of 
successful negotiations with the United States Brasenose Coll, and Lincoln Coll., Oxford, and 
on the occasioiji,of the murder of Mr. Margery, of Eton College. Dr. K., who is an enthusiastic 

Lillie Bridge Riot. See Athletics. High Churchman, is known as an author by 

Limitations, Statutes Of. These statutes his sermons “Ezra and Nehemiah," “ Ad- 
Hmit the time within which a man may seek dresses to Men and other Sermons ” (78); 
redress for an injury he has sustained. Lapse “Meditations on the Last Seven Words’ 5 
of time will not protect any one who has ever (’76); “ Church Treasures ” (’74). Besides other 
committed a crime from being prosecuted for sermons, his lordship has prefaced one or two 

it. Redress from a trustee for a breach of trust works, and edited a devotional book, “ The 
may always be had, however lofig the interval Communicant’s Manual ” (’69), a second edition 
since its commission. But with tins exception of which appeared in ’71. 

the remedy for any civil injury may be barred Linden, Marie, actress. First appeared in 
by lapseoftinie. An action of debt or covenant,. 1876. Ia a distinguished member of Mr. J. I„. 
if founded on a deed, must be brought within Toole’s company. Is specially noted for her 
so years of breach; if founded on' any less power as a burlesque actress. Now playing as 
formal agreement, within 6 years of breacht the Blind Girl in “Dot” at Toole’s Theatre. *- 
An action to recover land must be brough. Llndley, The Rt. Hon. Sir Nathaniel, 
Within X2 years after the right to bring it first eldest son of the late Dr. John Litidley, F.R.S., 
accrued. Should the right have accrued to a Professor of Botany at University College, 
person under disability, as an infant or lunatic, Oxford, was b. 1828. Educated at University 
an action may be brought within is years of College, London. Called to the bar at the 
its accruing, or within 6 years of the-disability Middle Temple (’50). He practised with such 
ending or the disabled person dying, but in no success that he became Q.C. (’72). Appointed 
case ot disability are more than 30 years to be a judge of the Court of Common Pleas (’75), 
allowed altogether. The above term of xa became one of the Lords Justices of ‘Appeal 
years applies also to an action brought by a and a member of the Privy Council ( r 8i), * 
mortgagor to recover possession of his land. Lord Justice Lindley is well known in legal 
and to an action brought to recover money circles as the author of afti “Introduction to uie 
charged upon land by mortgage or otherwise. Study of Jurisprudence,” and “A Treatise on 
Only Sucn arrears of rent as have accrued the Law of Partnership and Companies.” 
within 6 yearn before bringing an action for Linen. For history of, see ed. ’87 j for trade 
them can be. recovered. Actions of trespass see Trade’87. 

to goods, of assault, battery, wounding or im- Linton, Mrs. E. LrBftvb. at Keswick ( 1822 ),. 
prisonment, must be brought within 4 years of her father, the Rev. J. *Lynn, being vicar of/ 
the time .when the injuiy was committed; the parish. Is a well-known essayist and 
•ebons for SbfMer being limited to 3 years. Writer of fiction, and at one time a constant 
Action* on peaaL statutes, if brought by the Contributor to the Saturday Review, thereby 
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assisting in enhancing its reputa- was selected to prepare the authoritative 
rt t{on, The authorship of the famous article on Lite *f Samuel Motley (fiodder c 9 - .Stoughton) 1 
‘The ©id af the Period" was generally att«- in consequence of his special fitness lor the 
butad to Mrs. Linton. Her letters versus the work, in the writing of which he had the entire 
Womens flights agitation are’ characterised co-operation of the MorleV family, Autobio- 
by that vigorous style for which she is so graphics are Usually readable, but When they 
fostty celebrated. Her latest published wftrk, proceed from the jjerih of skilled raconteurs 
I as ton farew, Millionaire and Miser/’ is a they are devoured? with avidity. This will 
good example of her style, and has been explain the furore created by Mr. W. P. Frith’s 
iavourably receded. Her husband is the well- My Autobiography and Remiaisoenoes (Bentley), 
known engraver and author, Mr. W. J. Linton, which forfoed on# of the successes of the year, 
to whom she was married in 1858. although it had a formidable competitor in 

- , “LlOD. Sermon.” Preached'annually on Sir Frederick Pollock’s Personal Remembrtnoes 
uct. t6th at the church of St. Catherine Cree, ( Macmillan ) with its fine literary flavour. 
Leaaenhall Street, to commemorate the escape Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s What X, Remember 
of Sir John Gayor, a wealthy merchant of ( Bentley) was scarcely less attractive. Dr. 
London m the reign of James L, from a ferocious Peter Bayne’s Martin Luther: Hi* Lite and 
lion. On his return to England the grateful Times (Lasse'l) had little in common with 
knight bequeathed j£aoo to his parish church for nineteenth-century folk like Mr, Frith, but 
the relief of the poor, on condition that a sermon must be noted for the new interest with which 
should be annually preached in memory of his its author contrived to invest a well-worn 
extraordinary deliverance. The date of the first subject, and for the scholarly thoroughness 
sermon is given as 1647. of its execution. Mr. Laurence Olipliant’s 

Liquid Fuel. See ed. '67. Episodes in a Life of Adventure ( Blackwood) 

Literary Men Deceased ( 1887 — Jan- 21 St, demonstrated that age cannot wither nor 
18881 See Obituary. custom stale the infinite variety of his pen. 

Literary World ” (weekly, id.). Founded One of the raciest books of the year was 
Feb. 14th, 68. First editor, James Clarke. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s Lives of the'Sheridans 
The L. W. supplies a weekly survey of the (Bentley), which tells some stories not to be 
bpst new books, combining choice extracts with beaten” m any other volume. Edited by Mr. 
Optical reviews. It was permanently enlarged G. N. Bankes, the Autobiography of Sergeant 
to 24 pages in Sept. ’84 It aims to be a faithful William Lawrence, a Hero of the Peninsular and 
reflector of the best books in all departments of Waterloo Campaigns (Sampson Low) threw new 
literature. Office: 13 and 14, Fleet Street, E.C. and curious light on the stiffest of the "Iron 
Literature Of ' 87 . At the close of our Duke’s ” battles, and especially on soldiering 
* review of last year's books (86) allusion was in the early years of the present century. 

made to the many cheap and good works Miss fane Margaret Strickland’s Life of Aghei 
'which were issuing —some weekly, others Strickland (Blackwood) was a pleasant sisterly 
monthly—from the British press. During ’87 tribute to a once widely-read author. Dr. 
this ‘‘forward ” policy of the publishers was Charles Mackay struck father a melancholy 
energetically sustained, but there are signs note in lus Through the Long Day; or, Memorials 
that the impetus which directed it has partly of a Literary Life during Haifa Century (Allen), 
exhausted itself. It is becoming evident that but there was real force in his pathetic com- 
the publication of .a classic every seven days plaint that he received more kudos in the 
lays too regular a tax on the pockets and sense of applause for trifles thrown off on 
makes too severe a demand on the time of the the spur of the moment—like “ Cheer, Boys, 
bulk of readers, although the National Library Cheer,” and ‘‘There’s a Good Time coming ’— 
(Cassell) still holds the field. That the rate of than for works of great thought and research, 
production is alone responsible for the threat- In his Early life of Samuel Rogers {Smith, 
ened collapse is proved by the fact that the Elder ) Mr. P. W. Clayden made admirable 
monthly scries are as Jiealthy as the weekly use of an unhackneyed subject. Belonging as 
series are sickly. In all other respects the rniuch to the domain of history as of biography, 
literary “output,” to bonow a mining term, of may be noted Mr. Lloyd Sanders's exceedingly 
’87, was as copious as in the preceding year, useful Celebrities of the Century (Cassell), a 
..while there has been no falling off in point of dictionary whose value would have been in- 
quahty* The more notable books of the year creased had it been confined to the men and 
may be conveniently discussed under the fol- women of, say, the Victorian era instead of 
lowing broa d cl assification. dealing with the whole nineteenth century. 

BIOGRAPHIC.—Decidedly the best all-round The Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle 
work of’87 has been done by the biographers. ( Macmillan ), edited by Mr. C. E. Norton, 
Rarely has such an interesting and varied possessed rare charms for students of both 
group of books been produced within twelve men. No doubt the intrinsic excellence of 
months. First in respect of the importance his work fully justified the biography entitled 
of its subject and the world-wide excitement Charles Reade: Dramatist, Novelist, Journalist 
- which it aroused, must be mentioned Francis (Chapman iS= Hall), but the authors—Mr. C. L. 
Darwin’s Life and Letters at Charles Darwin Reade and the Rev. Compton Reade—have not 
(Murray), of which editions appeared simul- produced quite a satisfactory life-history for 
taneoifsly in England, France, Germany, and ■ all that. Painful associations were revived by 
the United StatetK Another biography of con -1 Miss Louisa Devey’s Life of Rosina, Lady 
spicuous merit was Mr. Thomas Hughes' Lyttpn (Sonnemchein), which presented an 
Life of James Fraser, Bishop of Manchester apparently faithful story of the career of a 
(Macmillan); and well worthy of being much-injured woman. Full of a peculiar in- 
.brackefed with it must be named Mrs. Baxter's terest and eminently readable were the Letters 

Leader Scott's”) Life of her father William and Recollections of Julius and Mary Mohl(A>«i*t 
Barnes, Poet and Philologist ( Macmillan). It Paul), edited by Mrs. M. C. b 5 > Simpson. Mr* 
is an open secret that Mr. Edwin Hodder Sidney Colvin’s Keats (Macmillan) was the 
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latest addition to Messrs. Macmillan’s series out "with great power a new theme in An 
of English Hen of Letters. Mr. A. Ballantyne Unsocial Socialist (Sonnenschein). Their, old, 
was fortunate enough to discover amongst canning was displayed by Mrs. Oliphant iri , 
eighteenth-century statesmen one who had The Sort of His father {Hurst S’ Blackett), by 
hitherto escaped the lynx eye of biographers, Mr. William Black in Sabina Zembra (Mac- 
and his Life of Lord Carteret {Bentley) conse- millan ), by Mr. Thomas Hardy in The Wood- , 
qucntly reads with an amount of freshness launders {Macmillan), by Mr. R. D. Blackmore * 
not ordinarily looked for hi books about poli- in fijpringhaven (Sampson Low),by Mrs. Riddell 
ticians of the remoter past. Robert Lee was in The Sun’s Curse {Ward < 5 * Downey), and by ' 
the ablest of the Confederate generals. His Mr.G. Manville Fenn in This Han's Vti£o(Ward 
Life was worth the telling, "and hie military & Downey). Miss Edna Lyalis Knight Errant 
secretary, Mr. A. L. Long, w*s the best man (Hurst & Blackett), Miss F. Mabel Robinson’s 
to tell it. The result will be found in the The Plan of Campaign {Visetelly), and Miss„ 
Memoirs of Robert E. Lee {Sampson Low). The Anne Beale's Courtleroy {Hurst < 5 * Blackett) 
annals of an uneventful literary life are well manifested distinct advances in their art. Mr. 
exemplified in the case of Anne Gilchrist: her James Payn’s skill was manifested in his A 
Life and Writings {Unwin), edited by her son, Prince of the Blood ( Ward S> Downey) and 
to which Mr. W. M. Rossetti contributed a Glowworm Tales (Stmth f Elder). Mr. F. W. 
prefatory notice. Though all sorts and con- Robinson and Mr. Wilkie Collins were repre- 
ditions of editors have handled Boswell’s sented, the former by In Bad Hand*, and Other 
Life of Johnson, the edition prepared by Mr. G. Tales ( Hurst S’ Blackett), and the latter ip- 
Birkbeck Hill for the Clarendon Press would Little Hovels {Cfiatto S’ Windus). Her Two 
seem to be the ultimate form in which that Millions ( Ward S’ Downey) and A Queer Baoe 
immortal work can be offered to the public, a Story of a Strange People ( Cassell ) testified 
If the force of editing and publishing can go of Mr. W. Westall’s industry and versatility, 
farther, may we be there to see ! Mr. J. E. the latter being an effort in the neo-sensationai 
Cabot’s Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson school now so popular. In respect of dili- 
( Macmillan ) showed— mirabile dictu!— that a gence, however, no one will take more beating 
philosopher can also be a most lovable man. than Mr. F. Marion Crawford,—witness his 
The Autobiography of the Hon. Roger North Saraoinesoa {Blackwood), mid Paul Patoff and 
{Nutt) could not have had a more competent Marzio'B Crucifix {Macmillan). Miss Braddotfh 
or fitter editor than the Rev. Augustus lessopp, Like and Unlike {Blackett), Mr, Christie Murray’s 
D.D. In his Lady Hamilton and Lora Nelson Old Blazer's Hero {Chatto Sr Windus) and the 
{Hurst S’ Blackett) Mr. J. Cordy jeafl'reson late Mrs: Henry Wood’s Lady Grace (Benltrv) 
carried us back to gossip and scandal, ol which are not quite up to the high level of their 
we have now probably beard the last. Note respective authors’ best work, Miss Florence' 
in passing Mr. C. B. Pitman's translation ol Warden’s Soheherezade: a London Night's Ester- 
Count Ferdinand de Lesseps’ Recollections of tainment (Ward S’ Downey) is the strongest' 
Forty Tears (Chapman S’ Hall), in which, not thing she has yet done. Bead Han's Rook 
unnaturally, the wonderful history of his great (Cassell), by “ Q,” reveals literal talent ol no 
enterprise of cuttimfd&e Suez Canal is related mean oi der. The story belongs to the Haggard- 
at length.. Mr. R.«®tevenson wrote charm- Stevenson school of fiction, but is deficient in 
ingly, suo more , in Ms Memoirs and Portraits constructive skill. Mr. Clark Russell’s The 
(Chatto <$* Windus) . With somewhat mixed Frozen Pirate ( Sampson Lou) and The Golden 
feelings scoffer and devotee hailed the Hortus Hope (Huts! S’ Blackett) and Mr, W. E. Norris’s 
InolusuJL fOrpington ; Allen), a volume con- Major and Minor (Bentley) show no falling off 
sistingMf “Messages from the Wood to the m their writers’ gifts of story-telling. The 
Gardenfssent in Happy Days to the Ladies of author of “My Trivial Lile and Misfortune” 
the Thwaite, Compton, by Jheir Thankful has excelled herself in Poor Nellie (Blackwood), 
Friend, John Ruskin,” selected and at ranged and the same opinion may be pronounced of 
bv Albert Fleming. Miss Fiances Martin's Mr. Hamilton Aide’s Passages in the Life of a 
Elizabeth Gilbert and her Work for the Blini| Lady (Hurst S’ Blackett), and of Miss Alice 
(Macmillan) reads with something of the King’s A Strange Tangle (Maxwell). Lady 
interest of romance. Sir Henry Layard was Augusta Noel’s Hithersea Mere (Macmillan) 
seen at his best in his Early Adventures in ana Mr. Julian Corbett’s For God and Gold. 
Persia, Susiana, and Babylonia (Murray). As a (Macmillan) deservedly took high rank in the 
bonne bouche we have reserved to the last one fiction ol the year; and there can be no question 
of the few famous works of the year, and which that The Cceruleant ( Macmillan ), by Mr. H. S. 
divides the honours in biography with the Cunningham, will challenge 'comparison with 
“Life and Letters of Charles Darwin.” We refer almost any other novel ot'87. Mr. Sparling’s 
to the Collection of letters by W. H. Thackeray, excellent introduction will excuse the dironi- 
1647-65 (Smith, Elder), a truly delightiul book, cling of so venerable a work as Daniel Defoe’s 
which must put a period once and for all to the Life, Adventures, and Piracies of the Famous Cap- 
nonsense that has been written and spoken tain Bingleton (.Camelot Series: Walter Scott). 
about Thackeray’s alleged cynicism. Finally, Mr. Walter Besant again laid every * 

FICTION. — Considerable successes were Lover of fiction under a load of gratitude by his 
scored in this department of literature in ’87. two books—The World went Very Well than 
Despite the somewhat pedantic criticism of ( Chatto S’ Windus), and .Hath urine Regina 
grammarians, Mr, H. Rider Haggard.attracted ( ArrowsmitH ), in the lattef of which, with 
enormous numbers of readers to his three wonted chivalry, he champions the cause of the 
fascinating books — She (Longmans), *Jess poor governesses. 

(Smith, Etdm-), and Allan Guatemala (Long- HISTORY.—In this branch a great deal of 
mdtts). In A Boa of Hagax and The Deemster solid work was done during '87. .The first* 
(Chatto.^S’ Windus) Mr. Hall Caine made place must be given to the volumes (vii, and 
good his claim to a place among our foremost viii) completing Mr, Kinglake’a brilliant In- 
novelists, M*-ueorge Bernard Shaw worked vaaion of the Crimea ( Blackwood ). Mr. Lecky's 
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magnum opus, The History of England la the an introduction by Sir James Paget. This 
Eighteenth Century, vols.v. and vi. (Longmans), leads to the mention of the 'History of the 
' also approached its end, for vol. vi. brings University of Oxford from the Earliest Times hi 
the book down to *793. An interesting con- the Year 1630 ( Macmillan ), by H. C. Maxwell 
troversy arose between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lyte, F.S.A., Deputy Keeper pf the Public 
Lecky m consequence of some disparaging re- Records; and note must lik -wlae be made of 
marks of the historian’s about the statesman’s Dr. Dickson’s translation of Theodor Monlm- 
offer to t|te electorate in 1674 to abolish the sen’s erudite Provinces of the Banian Empire 
income-tax. Mr. Gladstone succinctly reviewed {Bentley). The Jubilee year of Queen Victoria 
this episode in |Jie Nineteenth Century l and had of course witnessed the publication of an 
no difficulty in giving a first-rate account of enormou# number of volumes having more or . 
himself. It may be added—as an item Of literary less reference lb so rare an occurrence.; httt 
- interest—that several writers, of whom Mr. the only works that need be recorded here to 
Lecky was but one, found it impossible not to which it pave rise.’wfere Mr. Robert Wilson’s 
drag Home Rule and Mr. Gladstone into woiks Life and Times of Queen Victoria (Qtssefl), Mr, 
with which neither the one topic nor the other Punch’s Victorian Era, vol. i., 1837-69 f Bradbury , 
had the remotest connection. The Third Part of Agncw & CoS, and The Reign of Queen Victoria! 
the GrevilLe Memoirs, a Journal of the Reign of a Survey of Fifty Years of Progress (Smith, 
Queen Victoria from 1863 to 1860 (Longmans), Elder), f he last-named comprised a collection 
edited by Henry Reeve, C.B., was, if anything, of essays by J( experts, showing the advance 
-teas interesting, but not lerfs useful, than its which had beearmade in industry, science, art, 
predecessors. What new thing there was yet to letters, law, and the like, since the accession 
be said of the Cromwellian epoch might puzzle of Her Majesty, the whole being edited by Mr. 
some, but they will wonder no longer if’they T. H. Ward. 

Will turn to Dr. S. R. Gardiner’s History of MISCELLANEOUS.—Under this heading we 

the Great Civil War, 1643—1649 ( Longmans), the will discuss those books which are not nu- 
first volume of which, published during the merous enough to warrant our placing them 
year, coV< 31642—1644. A learned discussion in classes of their own. Great controversy was 
of another well-discussed period was furnished excited by Mr. J. Cotter Mormon's The Service 
in Mr. Skelton’s Maitland of Lethingtoa and the of Man.: an Essay towards the Religion Of tire 
Scotland of Mary Stuart, vol. i, ( Blackwood ). Future (Kogan Paul), to the literary merits of 
Mr. _W. Stebbing’s able volume Some Verdicts which, however, its bitterest opponents and 
of History Reviewed dealt with several warmest friends alike boi% hearty testimony, 

interesting topics. The Duke of Argyll handled The Hon. John Fortescue’s Records of Stog- 
•y-with his usual force—without, however,exciting hunting on Exmoor ( Chapman d> Hall) were 
the smallest enthusiasm in the country of the found, even by non-sporting readers, to possess 
? title r»/r—-Scotland as it was and as it \t(Dougla s). unusual interest. Surely Mr. Andrew Lang 
Miss Kate Noreate’s England under rite Angevin must have discovered the secret of doing 
Kings ( Macmillan ) was an altogether scholarly without sleep, lor there is no limit to his 
work; and it is needless to do more than activity. In his Books and Bookmen, and Myth, 
name Bishop Stubbs’s Lectures on the Study of Ritual, and Religion (Longmans), he was seen 
Mediaeval and Modern History (Clarendon Press), at his best, the latter being learned and 
and Dr. Freeman’s The Chief Periods of European thorough without being dull, the former bright 
History, with an Essay bn Greek Cities under and chatty and full of humorous touches. But 
Roman Rule ( Macmillan ). Two books of who'writes more genially or sooner gets on 
peculiar interest to students of the Victorian good terms with his readers than Dr. Tessopp? 
epoch appeared during the year. One of them At all events, his Arcady : for Better, for Worse 
was 8% Petersburg and London in the years (Unwin) is altogether delightful. When it is 
1862-64 f Reminiscences of Count Vitzthum, late said that his Lectures and Essays ( Blackwood ) 
Saxon Minister at the Court of 6t. James's (Long- are quite characteristic*©! him, need we add 
mans), edited by Henry Reeve, C.B., and one word more about; this memorial volume pf 
translated by E F. Taylor. The other was.,worthy Lord Idtlesloigh 7 Frederick Clifford’s 
the Memoirs of Friedrich Ferdinand, Count von History of Private Bill Legislation (RK/imvorf/is) 
Beust (Remington), to which Baron de Worms,, must have proved an agreeable Surprise to all 
M.P., contributed an introduction. The Eng- general readers who had the courage to dip 
liqh edition of ah American book shall be into it, in spite of its forbidding title. If Mr. 
chronicled, If for no-other reason than that Samuel Butler would be satisfied with his 
Great Britain has good reason to remember reasoning powers and give up the bludgeon, 
the author and his warlike deeds. This was he would not have cause to regret the change, 
Admiral Semmes’s Service Afloat; or, the Re- for his onslaughts on Darwinism are vigorous 
markable Career of the Confederate Cruisers enough to dispense with personalities,—witness 
“ Sumter ” and “Alabama" during the War his Luok or Cunning as the Main Means of 
between the States (Sampson Low). Alongside Organic Modification! (Trubner), Truly ad- 
of a sailor's book it is permissible to rank a mirable is Prof. Jebb’s Homer: an Introduction 
jt soldier's, though in this case the latter’s work to the “Iliad" mid the “Odyssey” < Maclehtist }. 

* appeals of necessity to a much more limited It is long since Mr. Lowell established his 
public. We-refer to *Col. Sir W. F, Butler’s claim to a foremost place Among contemporary 
personal narrative of the great Nile Expedition men of letters, so J we pass without further 
of 1884-5, to whfch he gave the title of The notice his Democracy, and other Addresses (Mac- 
Campaign of the Cataracts (Sampson'Low). The miljan). Prof. Mor ley’s heroic attempt to 
medical faculty in general, and surgeons in. supply a systematic history of English utera- 
particular, Leonid not but feel proper pride ture induced well-wishers to cordially welcome 
a»v after reading the Memorials of the Craft of the first volume of his English Writers (Cassell}, 
Surgery in England, from materials compiled though little he wots of the troubles in store if 
bv John Flint South (Cassell), a volume that he presume to cross the Bbrder under the 
Was edited by Mr, D’Arcy Power and contained sanction of his title. More staid than Mr. 

m 



Butler, Prof. Cope's Origin of the Fittest: Essays Christian and other religious doctrines, do 
<m Evolution {.Macmillan) was npne the less nominations, sects, heresies, ecclesiastical 
readable on that account. Replete with interest terms, history, biography, and the like, and 
for readers of alt ages was Mr. Clouston's must obviously be a most useful work. Ij 
Popular Tales and Fictions: their Migrations and evidence were required of the cafe that is 
Transformations (Blackwood), The author of nowadays taken to place the electorate id 
“Greater Britain "attracted universal attention possession of the facts and arguments ij 
by his The Present Position^# European Politics; “ burning" questions, it would be round in thJ 
or, Swope in 1687 (Chapman & Hall). Mr. Handbook of Home Side (Kagan Pant), edited 
Thorold Rogers, with unwearied seat and by Prof. Bryce, M.P., and explaining, articles 
infinite patience, produced a work the value of on various aspects of the question by Lord 
which to students of history §nd economics it Spencer, Lora Thring, Mr. Gladstone, Mr 
ip difficult to overestimate—namely, The First Morley, Canon MacColl, Mr. Barry O'Brien! 
Bine Tears of the Bank of England (Clarendon Mr. E. L. Godkin, and the Editor. Mr. 1 
Press). If a well written and lavishly Ulus- Kirkup’s An Inquiry into Socialism (Longmans. 
trated History of Musio be a desideratum, that is a well-informed discussion of the comine 
want was supplied by Emil Naumaan’s question. Our Earth and its Story, vol. 1 
(Cassell), translated by F. Praeger and edited (Cassell), by Dr. Robert Brown, is the besi 
by Prof. Sir F. Gore Ouseley. A second series popular book on the subject. Prof. Mahaffi 
. of Obiter Dicta (Stock) was sure to be warmly wrote delightfully, if discursively, of Greek Lif< 
received by all admirers of Mr. Augustine and Thought from the Age of Alexander to th< 
Birr ell's first series. Will it ever end, that Roman Conquest (Macmillan). Mr. R. Vj 
• discussion of the Lake School ? At any rate, Lowe’s Bibliographical Account of the Engli .1 
those who follow it must have read Prol. Alois Theatrical Literature (Nitnmti) is a storehouH 
Brandi's Samuel Taylor Coleridge and the English of knowledge for all lovers of the dram: 
Romantic School ‘.Mm ray). Dr. Samuel Smiles Messrs. A. <S* C. Black published two mom, 
added another volume to his stereotyped series, mental works—one by Mr. A. J. Hipkini 
under the title of Life and Labour; or, Character- entitled Musical Instruments: historic, rare, an| 
istics of men of Industry, Culture, and Genius unique, illustrated with fifty plates in colours) 
(Murray), No book of sermons issued in '87 the other by Mr. E. Burn, On the Coinage o; 
breathed a finer or healthier spirit than Mr. Scotland, illustrated from the FbrgusUe Oabine 
Welldon’s Sermons Preached to Harrow Boys is and other Collections, with 79 plates, embracing 
the Years 1885-86 (Jiivingtons). Another volume 1547 figures, reproduced by Dujardm’a hello 
of sermons of a learned type was Dr. Salmon's gravure process. A book which some peoph 
Gnosticism and Agnosticism (Macmillan ), and would very pioperly call sui generis is Mr. W 
Archdeacon Karjar maintains his well-earned S. Sonnenschein’s The Best Books: a Reader'i 
reputation by his latest \ ot k, “Every-Day Chris- Guide (Sonnenschem). This colossal work mu/ 
Ban Life, or Sermons by the Way " ( Jsbister). Mr. have entailed years of labour, but its utility “ 
Talbot Baines Reed’s History of the Old English beyond doubt. To show the nature of the wed 
Letter Foundries, with Botes, Historical and it will suffice to quote its own description i 
Biographical, on the Rise and Progress of English a guide to the “choice of the best availab 
Typography (Slock), though it possibly appealed books [about 25,000] in all Departments! 
to rather a narrow circle, filled a distinct blank. Literature, with the dates of the first and l.\ 
If a fresh edition in which an old work has editions, and the prices, sizes, and publisher 
been practically re-written mry be described names of each book.” ' 

as a new book, we shall be justified in men POETRY. —The fruits of our poets’ laboui 
tioning here Dr. Archibald Geikie’s Scenery of were among the best literary produce of ti 
Scotland viewed in connection with ita Bhysioal year. For instance, Mr. William Morris’s mi 
Geology ( Macmillan). Mr. T. L. K. Oliphant’s tcrly translation of the Odyssey of Honi 
The Shew English (Macmilla «)* will be found (Reeves <S* Turner) will probably come to 1 
deserving of particular study. Sir John accepted as the finest translation that has yl 
Lubbock will pardon those who are inclined to, been done of the great epic. In that evetf 
rank the reaqprof his Pleasures of Life (Mac? Mr. Morris will have added to the imperishabf 
miUan )as ode oi the pleasures unrecorded by> stores of English literature, which cannot H 
him; The Hibbert Lecturer for ’87 was Prof, said cf -any other waiter in ’87. Anethf 
Saves, and Ms subject The Origin and Grtrirth of admirable translation was found in SiFGharl! 
Religion as Illustrated by the Religion of the Bowen’s Virgil is English Verse: Eclogues si 
Ancient Babylonians (Williams & Margate). In JEneid i.-vi, (Murtay). Mr, R. L. Stevensoij 
The Holy Land and the Bible (Cassell) the Rev. Underwoods ( Chatto &• Windus) proved I 
Dr. Cunningham Geikie made excellent use of the many that its gifted author is as skill 
fe, his experiences in Palestine, which he visited in verse as in prose. Sir Edwin Arnold’s Loti 
” expressly for the purposes of this book. A and Jewel, with other Poems (Trtibner) w| 
''MMmf .of Elizabethan Literature (Macmillan) quite worthy of his high reputation. Hi 
is Mr. George Saintsbury's contribution to Augusta Webster’s tragedy of The Benton* 
another, attempt to furnish a complete history (Uuwin), a drama of the time of Caligula, col 
of English literature. Two fine art volumes of tained passages 01 great power. May Kendal* 
seecial Importance, may be alluded to here. Dreams to Eeu.(Lottgmans) showed equal facilil 
They are the International Shakespeare (Cassell), in the serious aud humorous vein. Mr, Ruth«f 
of wnidh the Plays of “ Henry the Foui th ” and ford Clark’s Odes of Horace (BtiUgltcS) wat. 
“ As you Like it ’ were published in ’87. Each successful venture in a field in which success 
play na&hn introduction by Prof. Dowden/'and are rare. Lord Lytton’s volume of poems, Af 
both are illustrated with photogravure plates. Paradise; or,Legends ofExilea(Sf»ft)/ism>teqe 
the former after original drawings by Eduard to his previous efforts- Mr. George Meredy 
Grfltzaer, the latter by Emile Bayard. The displayed the riches of his gemvis in hiS'Balh 
Dictionary of Religion (Cassell), by the Rev. and Poems of Tragic Life (Macmillan). It d<! 
W. Benham/ is’practically on encyclopaedia of not necessarily follow that an editor of ball,’’ 
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should himself be a maker of ballads , classical work was produced in this branch of 


poetry BJMilWU HUI1W.U UU A 1HAAI V* wwaaiwii HWA no# utu UIOUMIVI 

, but the rule could not be more aptly illustrated literature during ’87, several most interesting 
' than by the instance of Mr. J. W. Ebsworth’s and valuable books were published, the more 
Cavalier Lyrios: For Church and Crown CHertford: remarkable of Which will be briefly noted. 
Austin cS* Sons). Mr. Lewis Morris’s Songs of Mr, James Chalmers’ Eioneering in Sew Guinea 


Austin & Sons). Mr. Lewis Morris’s Songs of Mr, J( 
Britain (Kegan i^ow/)charmed countless readers. (Rehg 
Miss E. Nftbet’s Laytand Legends (Longmans) specie 
was a most suocessful first appearance. St. spreai 
.Augustine’s Holiday and other Poems (Kegan say it 
l Paul) showed Vtae Bishop of Derry to jrreat Mr, I 
fadvantage. Dean PJumptre executed a scholarly usual) 
(translation of Dante's Coaunedia and Canzoniere (Mttrt 
Kfsbi$ter). Mr, Alfred Austin's Frinoe Luoifer of*he 


Spread attention, |or of course it Was easy to 
say much that was fresh about the country. 
Mr, Benjamin succeeded in writing an un¬ 
usually readable book on Persia and the Persians 
(Murray)., Pethaps his position as Minister 
ofehc United States to Peisia gave him oppor- 


’an) proved that its author is a poet of tunities for observation not accessible to orfli- 

. 1 . , _A J_i. *11 __i._ il _ M _ 1 _<•_ _i... ..if_. 


V'no mean order, but no great dramatist. All 
(his old poetic power was exhibited in Mr. 
tSwinburae’s tragedy of Loorine (Chatto <S> 
iWindus). Miss Alma Strettell rendered with 
f exquisite skill Spanish and English Polk Songs 
Hmacmitlari). Mention must be made of the 
SColleotod Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (Ellts 
fe S<-rut ion), edited with preface and notes by 
LAfilliam M. Rossetti, and of Selections from the 


nary travellers. Under its unpretentious title, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick’s An Autumn Cruise la file JEgean 
(Sampson Lonv), proved a very entertaining 
guide to hundred* ot folk who will never set 
eyes on tne isles of Greece. No man is better . 
qualified to write of Eastern travel and adven¬ 
ture than Mr. Laurence Oliphant, and his 
Haifa; or, Life in Modem Palest.ino (Blackwood) 
was a favourable sample of hi* work. Mr, 


ootioal Works of Algernon Charles Swinburne John Ball’s Notes of a Naturalist in South 
Chatto «S> WIndus). The publishers seem to Amerioa (Kegan Paul) will almost rank with 


\Chatto S’ fVindus). The publishers seem to 
tfind the divine William’s a name to conjure 
jwith, whatever it may spell to theatrical 
'managers. Hence we have to record another 
igrand edition of The Works of William Shake- 
spoors (Blackie), edited by Henry Irving and 
iFrank. A. Marshall, a ad illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, the first volume of which was brought 
tout late in the yeaV. Very early in the year 
ithe veteran poet Mr. Robert Browning gave 
Sthe perplexed public a fresh taste of his quality 
in his Parleying* with Certain People of Import¬ 
ance in theiT Dsj 4 .Smith f Elder). 

SERIALS .—1 he great serial works have not 
Sfet reached their end, though of course they 
wire all a year nearer to it. Of the Encyclopaedia 


ouiniua a wns; wui AUUUSt iouh. WilU 

classical books of fellow-naturalists who have 
wandered in that attractive continent. Mr. 
Churchward’s My Consulate in Samoa < Ben/ley) 
and Mr. Guppy's The Solomon Islands and their 
Natives (Sonnensckein) were important contri¬ 
butions to the anthropology and natural history 
of the South Pacific. Recent French operations 
in the island gave prominence to Cant. Oliver's 
historical and descriptive account of Madagascar 
(Macmillan). Alfred Simson’s Travels in the 
Wilds of Ecuador, and the Exploration of the 
Putumayo River (Sampson Low) introduced us 
to new scenes. Dr. uuillemard’a Cruiee of file 
“Marchesa” to Kamsohatka and Now Guinea 
(Murray) possessed the value that always 


ion (Black), vela. xxi. and xxii. were attaches, to the observations of the traveller 
ted, bringing the work down to “Szo,” of wide experience and learning. The Rev. 


Muhlished, bringing the work down to “Szo.” 
art? Dr. Murray s New English Dictionary on 

Htiatorical Principles ( Clarendon Press), parts ii. Honks (Longmans) showed that there are still 
Rad iii. appeared (“ Ant”—“ Boz”) MV. Leslie some portions of Euiope which have nearly as 
pjtephcn’s Dictionary of National Biography much novelty as more distant and comparatively 
et Smith, Elder) added vd*. ix. to xii. to its Unexplored regions. Sir Horace Rumbold's 
wpedit, bringing the work down to “ Craigie,” Tha Great Silver River: Notes of a Residence la 
lfTols. xl and xii. of the Encyclopedic Dictionary Buenos Ayresln ’80 and ’81 (Murray) must have 
S Cassell) were issued. With the year a new 'been a welcotfle addition to the library of that 
Monthly Series of critical biographies, edited inereasingly numerous class of readers who 
toy Prof. Eric Robertson, was begun under the see. in the Argentine Republic a land of pro- 
tlitle of Great Writers ( fValter Scott), the most* mise, flowing with milk and honey, 
jyaluable feature of whichbas been the biblio- u^rpooi Rev. John Charles Ryle. 

, Mraph/ ^emaliy compiled for each volume by , u“Ti^tBis!io^f^undedr8fof eldbTt 

the late John Ryle, Esq., M.P., of'Macclesfield, 
c?Wlad Society issued part xva. of the Box- b l8l6- J Wa3 /ducatej at Eton, and at Christ 

&& °fif s uK d 

£l? a ^ftTO^n^i^an^anDearance SillKm? Helmingham (1844-61); vicar of Stradbroke 
Hi). Mayor, &n apj^arance. A shiHing (xgg^.So)* appointed Bishop of Liverpool by 

* 2 , lord Beaconsfield (1S80). Author of “C^istian 


01 wide experience ana learning, ine Rev. 
ALhelstan Riley’s Athos; or the Mountain of the 


cllallad Society issued part xvii. of the Rox- 
GUrghe Ballads, so admirably edited by the 
tjiev. J. "W. Ebsworth. In February, No. 1 of the 
AjUssicol Review (Nutt), edited by the Rev. J. 
m|. Mayor, put in an appearance. A shilling 
“ssue of the English Men of Letters Series (Mac- 


Uen of Letters Series (Mac- 


b ^^fue&Tmonih Leaders a Hundreds ears j^o, ExpSy 

s)rieSiUfl? SriMC«U« A) was enSfd b£ J 5 ™f hts on the GoS P els “ 7 Vols ” and other 
■the following five volumes: Manual of wie wor *-s. 

plritish Disoomyoetes, .by W. Phillips. F.L.S.; Liverpool Royal Jubilee Exhibition. ’ 87 . 
phteraatioMlXaw, by Ptof. Leone Levi; Animal H.R.H. Princess Louise performed the opening 
ojUgnetunaMiy Alfred Binet and Charles Fere; oerememy on behalf of the Queen, on May 18 th, 
<y/eather, by the Hon. Ralph Abercromby; and the Exhibition was closed on Got. 31 st. The 
^resgraphical and Geol<«ical Distribution of exhibits were mainly intended to illustrate the 
by Prof. Angelo Hseilprin. Milton's arts of pesos and war. The “Laaduhlfv vil- 
( mfbetioal Works and a second series of Chaucer’s lage," or “Old Liverpool,” formed a prominent 
Bipatorbuiy Tales were also added to the feature, as also a theatre and a fairy fountain, 
hn parc hmen t Library” (Kegan Paul). The undertaking was not financially a success, 

w j TRAVEL ARE GEOGBAPHT. — Though no there being an anticipated deficit of ^50,000. 1 


works. 

.; Liverpool Royal Jubilee ExblblMob., ’ 87 . 
ial H.R.H. Princes* Louise performed the opening 
e; oeremony on behalf of the Queen, on May 18 th, 
f; and the Exhibition was closed on Got. 31 st. The 
of exhibits were mainly intended to illustrate the 
l's arts of peace and war. The “Lancashire vil- 
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Liverpool Steeplechases. See Horse 
Racing. 

Llandxff, Et. Rev. Richard Levis, Lord 
Bishop of> See founded before 522. His lord* 
Snip, tile 93rd bishop, is the son of John Lewis, 
Esq., of Henllan, Narbeth, co. Pembroke, 
and was b. iS*i. Educated at Haverfordwest 
Grammar School, and Worcester Coll., Oxford. 
Graduated B.A. hon., 4th class Lit. Hum. 1843, 
M/A. 1846, D.D. by diploma 1883, in which year 
he was consecrated Lord Bishop of Ltendaffirt 
VSt. Paul's Cathcdial. The income of the see 

^ £4,200. His lordship was formerly rector of 
nipeter Velfry 1851*83; Prebendary of Caer- 
fechell and of Mydrim in St. David’s Cathedral 
1867-75 i Archdeacon of St. David's; and chap¬ 
lain to the Bishop of St. David's 1875-83. 

*'Lloyd's Clauses.” These clauses are so 
' they are passing into such 


■important, and they are passing into such 
'general use, particularly in London, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow, in contracts for marine insui ance, 
' that we give them, with the remark that al¬ 
though a bill of lading whose terms shall be 
absolute and unvarying is probably an im¬ 
possible dream, the increasing adoption of 
Lloyd's clauses shows that this is not the 
^case with contracts of marine insurance.— 
F.P.A, Warranted free from particular average 
unless the vessel or craft be stranded, sunk, 
or burnt, each craft or lighter being deemed a 
aeparale insurance. Underwriters, notwith¬ 
standing this warranty, to pay foi any damage 
or loss caused by collision with any othei ship 
or craft, also to pay any special charges for 
warehouse rent, re-shipping, or forwarding, 
for which they would otherwise be liable, and 
to pay the insurance value of any packages 
which may be totally lost in transshipment. 
Grounding in the Suez Canal not to be deemed 
a strand, but underwriters to pay any damage 
or loss which may be proved to have directly 
resulted therefrom. G. A. General Average and 
salvage charges payable according to foieign 
official adjustment, if so claimed, or per York- 
Antwcrp Rules, it in accordance with the con¬ 
tract of affreightment. F., C. and 8. Warranted 
free of capture, seizure, and detention, and 
the consequences thereof, or of, any attempt 
thereat, piracy excepted, and also from all con¬ 
sequences of hostilities or Warlike operations, 
whether before or after declaration of war. 
Deviation. In the event of the vessel making 
any deviation or change of voyage, it is 
mutually agreed that such deviation or change 
shall be held' covered at a premium to be 
arranged, provided due notice be given by the 
assure d, or receipt of advice of such deviation 
change of voyage. Continuation Clause 
(Snip or Ships Policies). In the event of any 
shipment coming upon this policy, the value 
of which is in excess of the sum then remain¬ 
ing available, it is mutually agreed that the 
underwriter shall grant a, policy for such 
excess up to, but not beyond the amount of 
tins policy, and the assured shall pay the 
premium thereon at the same rate. Continua¬ 
tion Clause (Tuns Folioies). Should the vessel 
hereby insured be at sea on the expiration of 
this policy, if is agreed to hold her covered 
until arrival at port of destination at a premium 
to be,arranged* provided due notice be given 
on or beforafiKe expiration of this policy. Ho 
Thirds as applying to Iron Ships and' Steamers. 
No,thirds to be deducted except as regards 

&• agjfsSLSP*' 


Warranted not to 


nr!Jlh m K^ h fh B ^ tiCi Whi ‘ e - ^-Black Seavor 
Zr n ortl * America*, between the- ist davu 
of October and the 1st day of April. nor fmm' 
the West Indies or GulfV 1© between 
the 1st day ot August and the rath day of 

r° e °l° th * Azores, nor- to Bail 
the Baltic before the 20th day of March or 
after the xoth day of September. M. 0, War¬ 
ranted free from, parfealar average below the 
load waterline, unless occasions? by fire or 
contact with some substance other thin water; 

1 Lloyd's .Weekly London. HtWBoziMr 

(irf.), founded Nov. 1842, is an exponent of 
advanced Liberal principles. It gives the latest 
telegrams and news, and contains much infor- 
mation of literary and general interest. Office 

is, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C, 1 

_ Load Line. This is a mark placed unon 
Bi ltish ships to indicate the depth bevond which 
they cannot with safety be loaled. C hisfe 
Ot the question, the vauous Acts relating to' 

it, the Load Line Committee, etc., see ed.'87. 

Loanda. Capital of Angola iq.v.). 

.Local County .Government. There are 

sixty-seven counties, divisions of counties 
and liberties in England and Wales, in which’ 
the justices in quarter sessions are the local 
authorities for the various purposes of county 
administration. The assssiteble value of the 
^operty ratable to the county rate amounted in 
86, the date to which the last returns are made 
l, P’. t0 ,^ 12 9 i I26 i 5 S 9 * The Aceipts of the county 
authorities during the year, excluding loans, 
i v ^ rc / 3 'f 7 8 ) * 99 . and their expenditure £3,078,449! 

I he total amount of loans raised during the year 
was £205,968. The expenditure out of loans 
amounted to £230,829. The total outstanding 
debt of the county authorities at the end of the 
year was £3,526,268, of which by far the greater 
part had been incurred in respect of lunatic 
asy 1 urns. For m ore than thirty years bills have 
been brought forward m the House of Com¬ 
mons, dealing with the question of improved 
administration in the counties, Three bills 
wert introduced by Mr, Milner’Otbfion m tile 
years 1850 , 1851 , adM 1858 , In^the thiid bill 
he proposed that a county board should be 
ky the boards of guardians, with ia 
qualification of £30 rateable value. In i 860 

1869 Mr, Kkatohbidl-Hugeseen, introduced bills 

S k bj I.. b > lt Wlth , 0ut r «sult. In 1871 Mr. 
uosenen brought forward a scheme, the principal 
features of whid* were the consolidation % , 
rates dnd the establishment of parish boards^ 
the chairmen of which were to elect from among 
themselves a certain number of parochial re- 
preseiitatives for each petty sessional division. 

,R hairmen ' ve f e t ?' lave a£40 qualification, 
smd the magistrates in quarter sessions were 
to elect from among themselves a number of 
members equivalent to the total number cf 
parochial representatives. Some years after, 

Mr. Solater-Booth brought in a bill proposing - 
to give each petty sessional divisiofi two 
magistrates chosen at quarter Sessions, and 
two members elected by the gU«xdians. Mr. 
Gladstone’s administration of had the 
matter frequently under consideration, and Sir 
Charles Bilks haa a complete measure drafted, 
but the pressure of other busings? prevented 

bill was r 


r* 


its being brought forward: Thfe^blll was 
ba«d on more popular lines than any of its 
predecessors, The Conservative Government 
is Understood to have occupied a large portion 
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take over an tne powers and duties vested in ana tax, j. i. nuooert,; ttmaissionerB to in- 
or imposed on the Poor Law- Board (which quire, by themselves > r by assistant commis- 
Board from that tithe ceased- to exist) under sioners, as to the frost mode of so adjusting in 
the Ants relating to the relief of the poor, the England and Wales, outside theMetropolis'tbe 


itropolisfilte 
her areas nf' 
it no union, 
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piwementj artisan a’ and labourers’ dwellings, ^re Wholly or nearly detached fromthe county! - 
returns as to local taxation, and the powers and and as to other matters regarding boundaries qfc.- 
duties of the Privy Council with regard to the areas of local government. X." ’*■ 

prevention of disease and vaooination iq.v.). Local (Municipal) Government, , The ain£ 
Since that time its powers have been increased, bar ol Municipal Boroughs in existence at fhc^A 
and its sphere and operations extended by end of the year ’86 (to which the latest return# 


time being. The president is assisted by a the purposes of the borough rate amounted t& 
parliamentary secretary, a permanent secretary .£33,552,652. The receipts ol the Municipal Autho- 
(Sir Hugh Owen, K.C.B., salary ,£1,500), and rlfcies, exclusive of loans, amounted during the 
a numerous saPjof officers and inspectors, etc. year to ,63,177,046, and their expenditure, so far. 
The duties C*T(he Department include a general as it was not defrayed out of loans, to 1^3,495,05*^ 
supervision and control of the administration including £821,5$$, in respect of contributions 
of the Poor Law (q*v.), the inspection, especially to school boards and other local authorities, 
of metropolitan vagrant wards, workhouse and transfers from the Borough Fund to t»|! 
schools, and the.regulation of infirmaries; and Town Council acting as the urban sanitary^ 
it may authorise the emigration of orphan and authority or Burial Board- The total amount 
defjerted children. Its medical department in- of the Joans raised by municipal authorities 
cm-desa medical inspector and staff for genera) during the year was *376,894. Their expends 
sanitary purposes, under it being the National twe out of foam amounted to .£267,512. Their 
Vaoeino Establishment r A J -* -- 3 '* 


>oses, under it being the National twe out of foam amounted to .£267,512. Their 
Vaoeino Establishment and the animal vaccine outstanding debt at the end of the year was 
Ijmph,station. It may order the appointment .£6,276,861. Sums amounting to j£u2,gao re- 
by sanitary authorities of medical officers of mained in sinking funds for the repayment of 
health and inspectors of nuisances, may con- a poitiou of this debt at the end of the year, 
statute a port sanitary authority in certain Local Option. This phrase is now applied 
rases, carry out local inquiries as to speoial to such legislation as would enable the inhabit- 
cpidemios, and may make orders as to dairies ants of districts to reduce or extinguish the 
and cowsheds. It inspects alkali works (q.v.) sale of intoxicating liquors in their own midst, 
and canal boats (q.v.). It has certain statutory The Local Option resolution was first moved 
powers as to bridges and "highways. It by Sir Wilfrid Lawson on March nth, 1879, and 
examines the Recounts of boards of guardians again on Match 5th, 1880, being rejected by 
and other local bodies, and may make dis- majorities of 88 and 114. But on June 18th, 
allowances and surcharges. It may sanction, 1880, he again brought it. on in the rarljament 
after due inquiry by members of its staff, the recently elected, and it was carried by a 
borrowing of loons for cemeteries, sanitary majority of 29, In 1881 another motion was 
improvements, improvement schemes, work- carried by 42 nmjority, and a third motion in 
house buddings, water supply, baths and wash* *883 by a majority ol 87. There has yet' been 
houses, and for other purposes: and it satisfies no legislation on the subject, but it is believed 
, itself, that any sums advanced by the Publio that some means will be adopted before long 
"Works Loans Commissionera are applied to the by which the issue or renewal of licenses will 


appointment £6, 276,861. Sums amounting to j£u2,gao re- 
ial officers of mained in sinking funds for the repayment of 
cs, may con- a poitiou of this debt at the end of the year. 
y in certain Local Option. This phrase is now applied 


work for which they were intended. It grants be put under the power of localities. There 
provisional orders (see Bile, Private) for than are several schemes of Local Option seeking 
constitution or alteration of unions and the to eflect a reform in the licensing system, but 


vision; of parishes, for the acquisition of Sir W. Lawson and the United Kingdom Alli- 
nd, and for other local objects. It reports ance are only desirous of a power of direct 
to Parliament upon local bills, and it publishes veto, by which the debtors at any place might 
periodical returns as to the prevalence and cost veto, if so pleased, the issued all licenses for 
of pauperism, sanitary matters, vaccination, the sale of liquor, and thus stop throng them- 
local _ taxation and the valuation of property, selves the sale of strong drink with its attendant 
and the financial position of the local authoii- evils. The phrase “ Local Option "’ Is borrowed 
ties plf England and.Wales, li makes regula- from a letter by Mr. Gladstone in x868,wheh, 
tipnSaSta die distribution of the giants in aid writing on the subject of the Permissive Bill, 


of dkfeus^ttkW'-and sudn roads, and distributes he said that he was disposed to “ let in the 
iRs-niifiB aid of the salaries of poorlaw medical principle of local option wherever It is found 
officers,.teachers in poor law schools, medical satisfactory. The difficulty which has hither! 
officers of hbaffii ana nuisance Inspectors, A stood m the way of Local Option in the liquor 
water examiner under the Board reports on the trade has been that of deciding what eonsidera- 
--nditSon Of the water supplied by the eight tions should determine a " Ik, uity," Who should 
Metropolitan water Companies. The powers of be the constituents, and What sh>:; dd be the 
Supervision and control. e*ercise,d by the majority necessary to vote the abolition of the 




trade. A farther question is that of com pe n sa- Intercommunion between the Congregation 
tion to those who have invested in the trade tn Churches of the Metropolis, to aid such of then\ 
a loealitywhere a subsequent vote excludes it. as are«weak, and to promote church extension. 1 
Eocfcyer, Joseph Kon&OU, F.R.S.; b. at and sectors their common, religious, and social < 
Rugby May 17th, *8*6. Appointed to the interests. An annual average of about ,£3,500 ' 
War Office {’57}, ana from Lord de Grey is expended in siding churches to Support 
received the appointment of editor of Army their ministers and in - extending and con- J 
Regulation s (’65), and in v conjunction with solidating mission work. The membership of I 
■ "Mr. Thomas Hughes placed the legislation of the Union consists of the representatives of r 
, the War Office on an improved basis, He was affiliated churches and of ministerial, personal 
subsequently transferred to the Science and and honorary members. The* - general com- 
Art Department, and was elected a F.R.A.S, mittee consists of forty members; ter men- 


(’60). About this time he commenced tele¬ 
scopic observations of the sun, and he an- 


tion to Sicily (’70), and to Xndia (.71). He 
has published Several works on astronomy, London Corporation (Ch&TgOB of Malver- 
and has been the recipient of foreign distinc- sationj. The Committee of the House of Com- 
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vas of constitution of the L- C. U, Offices, Memorial \ 
sdi- Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. Secretary, Rev. 1 
He A. Mearns. 


and has 
tions. 

, Society 


. In A paper which he read at the Royal mons appointed to consider certain charges 
;ty in May last (‘86), reporting on the preferred in the House against the Corporatidn, 
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Kensington during the years ’79-85, some of the and malversation related to the expenditure of 
latest results of solar work, and the inferences certain sums under the authority of a special 
supposed to be warranted therefrom, were committee of the C01}• ratioggappomted for 
given. Mr. Loekyer’s work, “The Chemistry of the purpose of opposing the measure for the 
the Sun,” embodies his view,# on the physical reform of the Corporation Of London, wluc.i 
.constitution of the sun. A paper by Mr. l.ockyer, was refeu ed to in the Queen's Speech ’8a 
read before the Royal Society, on meteorites and introduced in the House of Commons ’84. 
attracted much attention in scientific circles The only proceeding of the special committee 
last year, bee Astronomy. coming prominently into view in the piesent 

LiSSgers’ Goods Protection Act, ’71. This inquiry was, said the report, the issue by tbetn 
Act provides that if a superior landlord levy a of warrants to the officers of the Corporation 
distress on the goods and chattels of a lodger for sums which they required for carrying on 
for arrears of rent due to him from his imrae- the opposition to the scheme for the reform ot 
diate tenant, the lodger may serve the superior the government of London, and especially to 
landlord, or any person employed to levy the the measure introduced by the Government in 
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much rent, if any, is due from the lodger to the supervision," or, as it was more authoritatively 
immediate tenant, his immediate landlord, and defined by the Town Clerk, “ under the general 
may pay the superior landlord any sum so due, authority ” of the special committee. The 
If thereupon the landlord or any other person total expenditure ol the special committee, 
employed by hrametsist in levying the dis- which alone was involved in this inquiry, was 
tress, he is guwtffaran illegal distress, and the .£19,550, of which ,£14,139 was expended in the 
lodger may recover the goods by application to year ‘84. The total sum was made up of many 
a stipeadiaoMaagistrate or two^ustiees. The items, including counsels' fees and parlia- 
declara Vj&M/mve mentioned must be accom- mentary agents' charges, printing, stationery, 
panied t xSgKKvz nlory of the goods to which writing pamphlets, and clerical assistance 
it referfcwHBP' deliberate falsehood in either 'The Town Clerk and the Remembrancer told 
makes thenoager liable for a misdemeanour, the Committee that the Corporation officers 


e mentioned must be accom- mentary agents' charges, printing, stationery, 
«ntory of the goods to which writing pamphlets, and clerical assistance. 
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makes thepidger liable for a misdemeanour, the Committee that the Corporation officers 
Any payment made to the superior landlord in had neither time nor experience to act in 
pursuance of this Act is a valid payment on opposing the bill, and it became necessary that'* 
account of tent due to the immediate landlord. some person who was an experienced man in 


account of tent due to the immediate landlord. some person who was an experienced man in 
Logographlc Printing. A system invented ' those sort of matters should be employed, and 
a compositor, Henry Johnson, about 1785, I should take the management and the different 
Whereby the types were common whole words steps that were necessary to wo 
and syllables instead of single letters. It was opposition. Acting on this princip 


originally employed for printing The Times, officers employed numerous agents, to whom 
but did not prove successful. The idea has salaries or tees were paid for thcir own services, 
been recently revived, one of the magazines and to whom funds were issued for various 
being now composed in London by this method, purposes. Of these agents one was employed 
To develop this patents have been taken out. m obtaining signatures to petitions in favour 
.mdOD. Congregational Union. This, the of a municipality for South London, another 
only society representing the interests of Lon- to oppose the bill, ana acted chiefly on the north 
don Congregational tots, was formed in March side of the Thames, and large quantities of 
;x873. The limits o r its operations are comprised literature were circulated by hunt Another 
. within the. am known as Greater London, person organised a complete aeries of meetings 
Including the whole of Middlesex, and such m the east and north of London, which were 
portions of Surrey, Kent, Essex, and Herts as described as very successful, bond fid* and,, 
ate within' twelve miles of Charing Cross, unpacked, and be also procured petitions to 
these being divided into ten districts. The the Privy Council for charter* for Lambeth, 
-Objects of tlW UAion are to promote spiritual Hackney, Finsbury, Marylcbone, mad Tower 
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Hamlet*. Other person* addressed meetings 
or engageddn charter movement* in Greenwich 
and Woolwich. An association calk*?- the 
Xetropolitaa Ratepayers’ Association was or- 
jfanised, and the owssificstiea of the item* of 
Akpmditons in connection therewith was, said 
the Committee, accurately sutnmansed by Hr, 
Howell in his speech in the House of Commons, 
as hire oCball*, printing and stationery, pay¬ 
ment of speakers, committee expenses, coat of 
stewaids, hirilof audiences, cost of advertising 
the reaoiutkMMppaeaed at the' meeting* and 
conferences, mmiaeration of the secretary, 
and remunerajJ-:' i of reporters. The Committee 
had, they «a% to consider two questions: (1) 
Whether the Corporation had any legal right 
to expend the City caah at all for the purpose 
of defending its own existence and resisting 
proposals for its reform or abolition: (8) 
Whether, assuming that it had this right, the 
expenditure was of an improper character. 
'{The Committee submitted that no conclusive 
judgment on the question of malversation could 
he arrived at, except by a* court of law. In 
their opinion it bad not been established by the 
evidence given before them. As to the second 
question, if tjj^e right of the Corporation to 
spend money in its own'defence were admitted, 
n certain expenditure on public meetings, on 
books, pamphlets and other literature intended 
to instruct the public mind, was legitimate. 
Expenditure on tbe*ntrpai ation of petitions 
for municipal chartdlB§|uid on the collection 
of signatures, thotivRpiis m the case of all 
petitions, open to ai»p*e. and fraud, was not 
necessarily corrupt or improper. The Com¬ 
mittee were of opinion, however, that the 
total expenditure on advertisements was ex¬ 
travagant and excessive, though no serious 
attempt had been made to substantiate the 
charge that it was deliberately incurred for the 
purpose of corrupting the Press. The Com¬ 
mittee were also of opinion that no proper 
supervision was maintained over the agents 
employed by the Corporation, and that much 
of the money which passed through their 
hands was used for improper and indefensible 
purposes, The Committee further considered 
the system of subsidising so-called political 
associations, such as the Metropolitan Rate¬ 
payers’ Protection Association, to have been 
improper on the part of a public body. The 
practice of placing corporate funds at th» 
disposal of irresponsible and unknown persons 
was calculated to mislead parliament by the 
t appearance of an active and organised public 
opinion which might have no existence. On a 
review of the whole Circumstances of the case the 
Committee reported that, in their opinion, tile 
charge of malversation had not been sustained, 
but that improper use of a portion of the funds 
derived from the City’s estate, under the 
authority Of the special committee of the 
Corporation, had been proved, 

London, Corporation of the City of, con¬ 
sists of the whole body of the citizens or 
freemen, under the style of “ the Mayor, Com¬ 
monalty, and Citizerfb.” The small portion of 
this great metropolis which is comprised 
within the City ana its liberties is divided into 
87 wards, including Bridge Without. There 
is an alderman for this ward, but no free¬ 
men and no common councillors. Each of 
* the other wards, with the exception of the 
two Cripplegate *vards (which return an 
alderman jointly), stats vm alderman and a 
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number of common councillors varying from ,* 
to id, but amounting in all 40 a total of 03s' 
An alderman is elected when a vacancy occurs* 
and holds offles for life; the mmnfflmm?.**'* 
elected on St. Thomas's Day, and hold office 
for one year, bat are of course eligible for 
re-election. The electors are ip each case free¬ 
men, who may hage obtained their freedom by, 
birth, apprenticeship, purchase, or gift 5 but 
who must be rated householders before they 
can vote at a ward-mote, os a meeting of the 
ward is termed. A liveryman is a freeman who, 
by payment or a fee, has entered the it Very Of 
one or other of the city companies or guilds, 
and was first so Called because he was entitled 
to wear the livery of hi* company. He has 
the right to vote at the elections of Lord 
Mayor, sheriffs, chamberlain, and other Cor¬ 
poration officers, and also for M.P.’sforthe City. 
The laird Mayor is elected on Sept. 29th by thp 
liverymen of the several companies assembled 
together at the Guildhall, and as it is termed in 
Common Hall, and to be eligible he must have 
served as sheriff ( q.v .) of London. The Livery 
may select any alderman thus qualified, but 
they almost invariably accept the name* of the 
two senior aldermen who have not passed the 
civic chair. These two names are submitted 
to the general body of the aldermen, who 
choose usually the first, but sometimes, for a 
special reason, prefer the second. The Lord 
Mayor elect is presented to the Lord CStaAcetior 
10 receive the assent qf the Crown to the 
election; he is sworn betbre the retiring*Lord 
Mayor and aldermen on Nov. 8th, add mi Nov. 
yth he goes in procession to the Royal Courts 
of Justice to be presented to the Lord Ohisf 
Justice sad again sworn. The mayoralty thus 
commenced lasts a year, but the same'litterman 
has in some instances been re-elected for a 
second, and in ancient times lor even a thprd 
period of service. His public duties, absorb 
every moment of the Lord Mayor’s time, and 
the £10,000 annually voted by the Corporation 
does not anything like cover his expenses 
while in office. He is expected to preside 
during the day over meetings for public or 
benevolent objects, and to take part in many 
important ceremonies; to open schools, dis¬ 
tribute prize*, initiate subscription* for relief 
of disti css; and by night to entertaip eminent 
and distinguished personages at bis official 
residence. As bead of the Corporation he 
presides at Common Hall, the Court of Alder¬ 
men, and the Court of Common Council, and 
may have to attend committees, and the 
Commissioners of Sewers; he presides at the 
justice room of the Mansion House, and is first 
commissioner of the Central Criminal Court; 
he is a trustee of St. Paul’s and a governor of 
several charities. He is head of the Thame* 
Conservancy Board. He styled “ right 
honourable, and, although hot of the Privy 
Council, he attends when, on the*demise of the 
Crown, the new sovereign is proclaimed; and 
at the coronation he is present as chief butler, 
receiving therefor a golden cup and cover'. 
[The Lord Mayor’s private secretary is M iasSB f. 
j. Souisby, Mansion House.} The Mdoranref 
the ward presides over the word-mots fJKhe 
election of common counoihnen. Each THder- 
man is a justice of the peace, and may preside;, 
at the Guildhall or' Mansion House justice 
rooms. The aldermen are the bench of magis¬ 
trates Tor the City, the visiting justices to the 
prisons ; they Admit and 3 Wear brokers, and 
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decide disputes at "ward elections. When a 
vacancy in the aldermanic representation of the 
wapd of Bridge Without occurs, they choose 
ode'of their number, usually* the senior alder¬ 
man, to fill it, whose successor In the ward he 
retires from is elected in the usual manner. 
They ait in the Court qf Common Council, the 
. full title of which is “ Lord Idayor, Alderman, 
and Commons of the City of London in common 
council assembled,” and no business can be 
done unless some of each body be present. 
The Common Council manages the financial and 
general affairs, of the Corporation, has charge of 
its own police {see Metropolitan and City 
Police), lets its lands, has full power over its 
funds, and has charge of certain of the Thames 
bridges. The Recorder (Sir T. Chambers, Q.C., 
salary .£3,500, and £57 as steward of Southwark) 
presents the Lord Mayor elect to the Lord 
Chancellor and to the'Lord Chief Justice, is 
principal -adviser of the I.ord f Mayor, and 
attends him on all occasions of State ceremony. 
He tries cases in the Mayor’s Court, is one 
of the judges in the Central Criminal Court, 
and is chairman of quarter sessions for the 
City. He is appointed for life by the Court 
of Aldermen. Ihe Chamberlain (Mr. Benjamin 
SCott, F.R.A.S., salary £2,500, who has held 
this office since 1858) is elected by the Livery 
on Midsummer Day, and comes up annually 
for re-election. Hie receives the revenues 
of the Corporation or City cash, pays all 
salaries, charges, arid outgoings, and has the 
custody of accounts, admits all duly quali¬ 
fied persons to the freedom, and is custodian 
of the records relating to freemen. . The Corn- 
men Serjeant (Sir W. I’. Charley, Q.C., D.C.L., 
.{salary £2,000) attends the Lord Mayor on all 
public occasions, and is present at meetings of 
the Court of Aldermen 01 Common Council; he 
is a legal adviser of the Corporation, one of the 
lodges at the Central Criminal Court, a judge 
of the Mayor's Court, and acts on occasions as 
Deputy Recorder. The Town Clerk or Common 
Clerk (Sir J. Monckton, F.S.A., salary £3,000) 
keeps the charters and records of the City, and 
attends all courts held before the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen. He signs documents with his 
surname only, 'Ihe Remembrancer (Mr. G. P. 
Goidnejk ®klary £a,ooo) attends tne Lord Mayor 
on certain days, puts the Corporation in mind of 
the business to be transacted, attends the Par¬ 
liament House during session, and watches the 
interests off the Coiporation iu all legislative 
matters. The Sword Bearer carries the sword, 
being the emblem of justice, before the Lord 
Mayor. The last four are appointed by the 
Common Council, s 

“ London Gazette,” The. Originally a two 
paged bi-weekly journal—founded in 1643, and 
removed in 1663 to Oxford, whither the court 
had retired to escape from the contagion of the 
plague, and whence the first extant series was 
issued—it js the official organ for all. public an¬ 
nouncements, and is now published bi-weekly. 
It is Government property,and all bankruptcies, 
partnerships, etc., must be advertised in it. 

DwOob Government Bill, ’ 84 . See cd. ’86. 

London Missionary Society. See Mission¬ 
ary Societies. 

London Parks and Works Act, * 87 , trans¬ 
fers the management and control of Victoria 
Park, Battersea F^irfc, Kemiington Park, Beth¬ 
nal Green Museum Garden, Chelsea Embank¬ 


ment, and Westminster Bridge from the 
Commissioners of Works and Buildings to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and the cost of 
keeping open and maintaining them from the 
Exchequer to the Metropolitan Consolidated 
Rate. 

London. Rt. Hon. and Rt. Rev, Frederick 
Temple, P.C., Lord Bishop of. This see was 
founded at a Very early date, the tnshopa for¬ 
merly possessing archi episcopalbmwers, which 
were lost about the year 600.( 'The income of 
the see is £10,000,-and in precedence it ranks 
after Canteibury and York. His lordship is the 
son of Major Octavius Temple, Lieut.-Govcrnof 
of Sierra Leone, and was educated at Tiverton 
Grammar School and Balliol College, Oxford, 
graduatingB.A. (doublefirst, 184*), M.A,(*846). 
B.D. and D.D. (1858). Formeriy his lordship 
was Fellow and Mathematical Tutor of his Col¬ 
lege, and was appointed Principal of the’Train¬ 
ing College at Kncllcr Hall, Twickenham (1848)', t 
resigning this appointment (1855). Appointed 
(1858) Head Master ef Rugby School and Chaplain- 
in-ordinary to Her Majesty, Belect Preacher at 
Oxford (1873-74), Bampton Lecturer (1884), con¬ 
secrated Lord Bishop ofExeter (1869), translated 
to London (1885). His lordship is the author of 
the opening essay, “Education of the World,” 
in the now famous “ Essays and Reviews.” This 
article led to numerous pafrtphlets attacking 
his lordship’s position, and to serious protests 
being raised when haggles nominated to the 
see of Exeter. More in one bishop refused 
to take part in the consecration. Beyond a 
serious disturbance in the religious press, and 
determined resistance from some quarters of 
the Christian world, the opposition gradually 
died out. His lordship is, besides, the author 
of “Sermons Preached at Rugby” (1858-65); 
“The Relation between Science and Religion, 
being the Bampton Lectures for 1884 *’ (1885); 
“Good Manners” (1883). His lordship is a 
prominent leader of the Temperance movement. 

London Salvage Corps. Was established in 
1888 , when the London Fire Engine Establish¬ 
ment was transferred to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works by the Fire Insurance Com¬ 
panies, and re-formed as the Metre noli tan Fire 
Brigade. The S. C. was established by and 
has since been maintained at the expense of the 
Fire Insurance Companies, who bear the cost 
'ratably. It is managed by a Committee of the 
leading officials of the Companies, the Secretary 
of each of which is a member. Mr, W. Swan ton, 
who for ten years was a leading officer of the ' 
Fire Engine Establishment, was appointed 
Chief Officer of the Corps, and he has since held 
this post. Lieut. E. Brace Hall, R.N., was 
appointed Second Officer in the early part of the 
year '86. The remainder of the Corps consists 
of s superintendents. 7 foremen, 18 first, ao 
second, and 40 third class men. A good system 
of pensioning and insuring the fives of the 
members exists, somewhat similar to that of the , 
Meti opolitan Fire Brigade (y,«,). The number 
of Area attended in 'SB (latest return) b£ the 
S. C. was 2 , 039 , at which 540 salvage services 
were rendered by the Corps, The number 
of watching duties performed wad 82 , 343 , 
which has caused the employment of tem¬ 
porary assistance. The receipts of the Corps 
for 1886 amount to £ 24,672 Is. W., made op as 
follows: viz., £31044 for rate in aid from the r 
Fire Insurance Companies, £0,476 qs; %d, for 
.yervices and turn outs, £350 from the Wharf 
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lor coach 'and horn hire.’ The Corps has Are 
stations, and owns a great number of salvage 
vans. All the stations are in communication % unices; i 
telegraph or (telephone, and ■with the Chief St, E.C. 
Office of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade and the 
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f-JWatUng Street, £.0, founded November. 188 t; contains Benai stories. 
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H ^ ^ essays, eUrnentaty science, and occasional 
London School Board. See SCHOOL Board j poetry. Editor, Mr. 0. J. Ismgman. Offices, 
>n LondOn, 39, Paternostc >• Row, E.C, ’ 


row London, 

London Society for the Prevention of 


C, (’69). M.P. for Frome 
to a judgeship in the Court 
76), and a Lord Justice of 


Lord Cairns’ Act, ’82. See Hand Question . 

Lord Camphell’8 Act. By this Act. passed 
in 184*5, and more precisely entitled "An Act 


which morals are imperilled or depraved. Taunton (’68-74). Q.C. (’69). M.P. for Frome 
These objects are sought to be secured by (’74-76). Appointed to a judgeship in the Court 
(1) remonstrance and moral suasion ; (2) en- of Common Pleas (’76), and a Lord Justice of 
forcfement of existing laws; (3) promotion of Appeal (’8$). 

any amendment of the law that may be neces- c . «-» 

nary or desirable. The Rt. Hon the Lord Lord Calms Act,’82. See Land Question. 

Mayor is Patron, the Duke of Abercorn is Lord Campbell’s Act. By this Act. passed 
President, and .Huong its Vice-Presidents are in 1846, and more precisely entitled "An Act 
Cardinal Manning (whose paper, "The Child for Compensating the Families of Persons 
of the English Savage?? in the Contemporary Killed by Accidents,” it is provided that when 
Rcvuk, excited mucnhffitention), the Lisbon of the death of any person is occasioned bv such a 
London, and Archdeacon Fan sir. Hon. Seo., wrongful act or default as would (if death bad 
Rev. B. Waugh; See., Dr. I>. Buxton. Organ, not ensued) have entitled the party injured to 
Tt,r Child's Guardian \ Editor, Rev. B. Waugh, recover damages in respect thereof then the 
Office (where a shelter for children is provided;, person who would in that case have been liahic 
7, Harper Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. shall still be liable to an action for damages, 

London University. See Universities. notwithstanding the death of the injured party. 

Every such action must be for the benefit of 

London Wesleyan Missies, The. This the wife, husband, parent, and child of the de- 
moveroent was the outcome oi the interest ceased, and must be brought by or in the name 
aroused by the “Bitter Cry” issued in ’85 by of his executor or administrator. The Jury 
the Congregational Union. Or March loth, '85, may give such damages as they think propor- 
* great meeting was held in the City Read ttoned to the injury resulting from the death to 
Wesleyan Chapel to initiate a work amongst the parties respectively for Whose benefit the 
the outcast classes of London. A large sum of action is brought; and the amount so recovered, 
money was speedily raised, and the work was alter deducting costs not recovered from the 
stai ted. (1) In the East Pnd by the Rev. Peter defendant, is to be divided among the parties 
Thompson, at St. George s-in-the-East, who, in such shares as the verdict shall direct. No 
assisted by several lay agents, has since ex- more than one action lies in respect of the same 
tended his work to “ Paddy a Goose,” a noto- subject-matter ; and every action must be com- 


assisted by several lay agents, has since ex- more than one action lies in respect of the same 
tended his work to “ Paddy s Goose,” a noto- subject-matter ; and every action must be com- 
lious old public-house in Ratcliff Highway, mcnced within twelve calendar months after 
now used as a mission hall; Welldose Square; the death of the injured person. The plaintiff 
and Spitalnelds: (2). St. John’s Square, darken- must deliver to the defendant a full particular 
well, by the Rev. Edward Smith. This branch of the person or persons on whose behalf the 
intended as an effort amongst the working is action is brought, and of the nature of the 
ratliet than the outcast classes, though both claim in respect of which he seeks to recover 
are aimed at. The chapel at St. John's Square damages. Damages under this Act can be re- 


non. jn two years tee congregation has been has been lost in consequence of the injured 
increased irom about 100 to loo, and is extend- person’s death. No damage can be given for 
mg on all sides, and a working men’s club and luaeral expenses or the cost of mourning. On 
girls parlour have now been added. (3) What is the other hand, the receipt of insurance money 
known as the Weat End Mission, at St. James's cannot be taken into account in reduction of 
{fan and Watdottr Street, with the Rev. Hugh | damages. The Act is chiefly important in ftb 
1 rice Hughes (ojW.) at the head, assisted by i bearing on railway accidents, 

the Rev. Mark Guy Pearce and a powerful I _ » « .... _ 

staff of lay agents. This branch of the mission T JLord CMttbin&bl. She Chamberlain, 


the Rev. Mark Guy Pearce and a powerful 
staff of lay agents. Ibis branch of the mission , 
illustrates what is known as the forward move¬ 
ment of Wesleyan Methodism, and a brass 


. Lord Chamberlain. See Chamberlain, 

Lord, 

Lord Privy Seal, The, was so denominated 


band used fat the musical part of the services from his having the custody of the privy seal, 
at St. James's Hall, social and high-class enter- which was used to ail charters, grants, *53 
tiimnients At Wardour Street, a bouse for the pardons signed by the king before they came to 
lady workers of the mission to reside in—these the great seal. Modern legislation has deprived 
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the office of sill but the most nominal duties, 
but the holder is filth great officer of State, and 
as suth takes precedence neat after the Lord, 
President of the Council. 

_ Lords, House of. Alphabetical List of. See 

Peerage, and Political Parties (English). 

Lobs of Life at Sea. Mr. Fllmsoii’s Act 
Having faded to effect the object for which it 
was designed, owing to the impossibility of 
instituting adequate inspection of the fleets of 
merchant ships which daily lea-qp our shores, 
several unsuccessful attempts have since been 
made, notably by Mr, Chamberlainfpto induce 
Parliament to adopt a more efficient measure 
for preventing loss of life at sea. A select com¬ 
mittee of inquiry into the subject last year 
reported in favour of a thorough reform of the 
system of marine insurance as the only effectual 
way of preventing unsea worthy ships from being 
sent to sea. The following tably shows the 
number of lives lost in British and foreign ves¬ 
sels by sea casualties, which occurred to such 
vessels on or near the coasts of the United 
Kingdom during each of the nine years 1876-7 
to ’85-6, or were reported during the same years 
as having occurred to British vessels abroad or 
to foreign vessels on or near the coasts of British 
possessions abroad, with the number of vessels 
in which 1 the lives were lost; and distinguish¬ 
ing the lives lost in sailing vessels from the 
lives lost in steam vessels, and the number of 
crew lost from the number of passengers lost- 


( Sailing 

1876 - 77 ( Steam 

(Total . 
( Sailing 

1877 - 784 Steam 

(Total . 
(Sailing 

1878 - 79 4 Steam 

(Total . 
{ Sailing 

1879- 80. Steam 

(Total . 
( Sailing 

1880 - 81 \ Steam 

(Total . 
1 Sailing 

1881 - 824 Steam 

(Total . 

, (Sailing 

1882 - 88 4 Steam 

(Total . 
? Sailing 
1888-64 Steam 
(Total . 
t Sailing 
1884-85 4 Steam 
(Total . 
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2,586 

795 

56 

560 

*34 

5 la 

3.146 

329 

267 

1,604 

245 
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487 

21 T 

2,0911 

458 

205 

1.561 

734 

61 

458 

69 

366 

2,°I 9| 

1,467 

20 4 

222 

IO7 

64 

442 

795 

286 

1,909 

302 

463 

2 ,l 8 o 

82 

70 

675 

125 

533 

0.855 

207 

488 

*. 7°3 

114 


7,022 

254 

3.725 

368 

429 

2,094 

48 

112 

857 

739 

541 

3.957 

187 

404 

2.039 

734 

73 

545 

228 

477 

2,584 

362 

248 

1,004 

53 

86 

737 

45 

344 

7.735 

97 

3.252 

17.238 

1,111 

880 

5,777 

83,015 

1.408 

8,972 

8,518 


Lords Justices were appointed by William 
111 . to govern England dining his absence in 
16O4. fw©. .Lords Justices, assigned to the 


Court of Appeal in Chancery, were selected 
Oct. tst, 1851, and the salary was fixed at 
j£<S,ooo. There are now five Leeds duatioos— 
Sir H. Cotton, Sir N. Lindley, Sir C. S. C. 
Bowen, Sir. E. Fry* and Sir H. C. Lopes, each 
of whom receive a salary of ^5,000. 

Lords of Appeal *See Peerage. 

Lords, Privileges of. See Privileges of 
Peesis. 

LordB Spiritual aad Temporal See Peers. 

LOS Siete Herman OS. West Indian isUndson 
the Venezuelan coast, belonging to that State. 

Louis I, King «f Portugal, b, 1838. lie 
ascended the throne in succession to his 
brother, Pedro V. (iB6i). He had attained the 
rank of captain in the Portuguese navy, in 
which he had served in his youth as Duke of 
Oporto. King Louis is a writer of no mean 
importance; he has translated into Portuguese 
several plug's of Shakespeare, among which are 
Macbeth , the Merchant oj Venice, and Hamlet. 
He married, in 186a, the youngest daughter of 
the late Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, the 
Princess Pim by whom he has two sons, Prince 
Carlos and Prince Alfonso. 

Lourenzo Marquez. The port and settle¬ 
ment in Belagoa Bay (q.v.) " Now a rising town. 
Belongs to Portugal, which 1 -has a garrison 
there. Is the starting-point of railway to 
Transvaal gold-fields, and hence likely to 
become a place of consequence. 

Low Church. See Church of England. 
Lowe, Major-General Drury, b. Jan, 3rd, 

183a, gazetted cornet in the 17U1 Dragoons* *$4 ; 
and »n December '8r Major-General, having 
always served in the same regiment. He served 
in the Crimean war ('54-6), and was present 
at the siege and fall of Sebastopol. Pie took 
part in suppressing the Indian mutiny (’58-9), 
and was mentioned in do-patches. Again, in 
’79, he served through the Zulu campaign, and 
was slightly wounded at the battle of ulundi. 
In 1879 he received a medal with clasp, and C.B. 
As Brigadier-Genera) he served on the staff in 
South Africa from March ’81 to April ‘8s, and 
subsequently commanded the cavalry division 
i n the Egyptian campaign of *8a. 

Lowell, Janies Russell, D.C.L., LL.D,, son 
Of Rev. Charles Lowell, D.D., was b. at Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, U.S.A., r8 ig. Graduated 
at Harvard College (1838), and at Harvard Law 
School <1840). Published some poems (i84t) 
entitled , “A Year's Life,” another volume of 
poems (1844); some directed against-slavery 
(1848); followed by the "Blgtow Papers,” a 
satirical essay against slavery and the Mexican 
war. Travelled m Europe (1851-52) j delivered 
a course of lectures before Lowell institute, 
Boston, on ‘‘British Poets" (1854-55); ap¬ 
pointed Professor of Modern Language© and 
Literature at Harvard College (1855); spent a 
year at Dresden; was editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly (1857-62). and North American Review 
(1863-72); published <1866) "Commemoration 
Ode " ip honour of the alumni of Harvard 
who fell in the Civil War, and afterwards 
six other works; travelled again in Europe 
(1872-74), and received the above degrees from 
Oxford and Cambridge respectively. His 
wife, Maria W. Lowell, was a poet of consider¬ 
able merit and a native of the same State. In 
1880 he was appointed Minister ql the United 
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States, America, to Great Britain, from which 
he was recalled (1885). Under the title of 
“Democracy and other Addresses” Mr. L. last 
year republished the speeches which he de¬ 
livered on important occasions during his rest 
dence la this country, The February number 
of the Atlantic Monthly will contain, a new 
poem by Mr* L.* entitled* 4 * Endymioiv: a 
Mystical Comment, on Titian's Sacred , hod 
Profane Lov^" 

Do WOT Canada. The former name of 

Rnsbw (q.v.). . ^ 

Loyalty IslMMfo. An appendage of the 
French colony of Deer Caledonia {q.v.). 

Lubbock, 8tr Jjflrn, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., b. 
in London, 1834. Educated at Eton. Entered 
<48) his fathers hank in Lombard Street, be¬ 
coming s partner in ’56. Sir J. L. has been* a 
member of many Commissions, including the 
r Public School Commission, the International 
Coinage Commission, and the Advancement of 
Science Commission. In ’70 he entered Parlia¬ 
ment as member for Maidstone, and continued 
to represent that constituency until ’So, when 
he was elected by the Univ. of London, which 
Beat he still holds. During lus parliamentary 
career Sir John has taken an active interest in 
educational and financial questions, and several 
public measured of importance (the principal 
being the Bank Holidays Act and the Bankers’ 
Book* Evidence Bill) owe their existence mainly 
to his influence and exertions. He has re¬ 
cently devoted himself to the promotion of 
the f> ,op Hours Bill. Sir J. L. is also distin¬ 
guished as a scientist, and has contributed man v 
important articles to the literature o( the Royal, 
Linnseian,Geological and other Ic-arncd societies, 
In % he published *‘ Prehistoric Times,” and in 
*70 the “ Origin of Civilisation and the Primitive 
Condition of Man,” both ot which have reached 
a fourth edition. He is also the author of 
“The Origin and Metamorphoses of Insects,” 
11 Monograph oi the Thysanura and Collembola," 
and a book on Ants, Bees, and Wasps, besides 
many other valuable scientific works. He was 
elected first President of the Institute of Bankers, 
and in '81 President of the British Association. 
He has also been Vice-President oi the Royal 
Society. lie has received the hon, degrees of 
D.C L. from Oxford and LL.D. from Dublin, 
and held the office of Vice Chancellor of th* 
TTniv, of London, which he resigned in '80, on 
becoming the parliamentary representative of 
the University. Sir John is aLiberal Unionist. 

Lucy, Hoary W., b. at Crosby, near Liver¬ 
pool, Dec. 5 th, 1843, Entering the journal, 
istic profession, be was successively oil the 
staffs of the Shrewsbury Chronicle (’ 64 ) and 
I’/itl Mall Gazette <’70). Joined the Daily 
News as special correspondent, chief of the 
gallery staff, and writer ot the parliamentary 
summary (73). He was appointed editor 
(’86)s but lost year resigned the editorship, 
and returned to his old post in the gallery. 
Mr. Lucy is the author of a " Handbook of Par¬ 
liamentary Procedure,"and “Men and Manners 
in Parliament," “Diary of Two Parliaments” 


(Vol. I., published *85, deals with the Disraeli. 
Parliament,» Vol, II., published Feb. ”86, treats 
of the Gladstone Parbament). Published (‘8a) 
his first novel, “ Gideon Fleyce.” On the death 
of Mr,'Tom Taylor, who in succession to Mr. 
Shirley- Brooks hka written the “ Essence of 
Parliament * for Punch, Mr. Lucy was invited 
to continue the irOrk. This he did ins new 
style, now familiar as “ The Diary of Toby, K.P.” 

LaderltzBrnd had Attgra Peqaena. a 

German colony On the west coast of Africa. 
Administered* by the German West African 
Society, Area under 100,000 sq. m. ; pop. pro¬ 
bably r00,000. Coast extends from Walfisch 
Bay to the Ore age river. Inland it is bounded 
by the soth meridian Ei long., including Great 
S amaqualand. Angra Pequefia, now called 
Luderitz Bight, is the port and nucleus ot 
settlement, with Moravian missionary village 
of Bethany farther inland. Regular sea com¬ 
munication with the Cape has hasp established. 
Climate favourable, but soil sterile and sandy. 
Water at present has to be brought from Cape 
Town. Natives are docile, of the Namaqua 
Hottentot tribes. There are copper mines. 
Herr Luderitz, who is supposed to be dead, 
effected purchase of land from Narnaquas and 
settled here. The German Government annexed 
the territory in '84-5. Sec Damarala.no. 

Lunacy. See cd. ’87- 

Lytton, Rt Hon. Edwd. Robt. Bulwer- 
Lytton, and Baron and* 1st Earl of, only son 
ol the late Lord Lytton, the novelist anC dra¬ 
matist, was b. in 1831. Was educated at 
Harrow and the Umv. of Bonn, and early 
gave promise of the inheritance of his father's 
literary genius, by the publication of “ Clytem 
nostra and other Poems,” under the nom de 
plume of “ Owen Meredith.” He early enlered 
the diplomatic service, and served as attache to 
the embassy of his uncle SirHcmy Bui wer, 
at Washington, in '49, He was subsequently 
an attache at Florer.ce. Paris, The Hague, St, 
Peteisburg, Constantinople, and Vienna. In 
'63 he was appointed Secretary of Legation at 
Copenhagen, and the following year served in 
the same capacity at Athens. lie subsequently 
became charge d'affaires at Lisbon) and at 
Madrid, and*vietma, and in ’72 was appointed 
secretary of the embassy to Paris. Two years 
later Jhe was serit as Ambassador to Lisbon, 
and in '76 Mms appointed Viceroy of India. His 
viceroyalty is memorable for the proclamation 
of the Queen as Empress of India, and for the 
declaration of war upon Afghanistan. Lord L. 
resigned the Governor-Generalship simultane¬ 
ously with Lord Beaconsfidd after the defeat 
of the Conservative Ministry in '80. He was 
raised to the rank of an earl on the recom¬ 
mendation ofLd. Beaconsfield in the same year. 
Ld> Lytton was last year appointed Ambassador 
to Paris in succession to the late Ld. Lyons. 
In addition to the volume of poems already 
mentioned, Lord L. is the Author ot “Luciky* 
“ Tannhauser,” “ The King of Amasus," 
“ Fables and Songs." “ Glenavt-ril,” “ The 
Shaving of Shagpat,” etc., and of s Life of hit 
father. 
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KattA A Portuguese trade-port and settle- small to make known the great genius he is 
meat at the mouth of the Canton riven China, now seen to possess. Mackenzie composed a 
Area, *£ sq. m.; pop. 68,086. Ceded to Portugal violin concerto for thfc Birmingham festival of 
in 1556. 1885, which was very fav- arably received. He 

McCarthy) Justin, M.P., Ws b. at Cork in has produced two operas, ", OeJomba ” and Th# 
*830, and educated in that city. In ’53 he com- Troubadour,’* bfeth brought out at Drary Lane 
menced hiscareer as a journalist in connection by Mr. Carl Rosa, the last-famed in the 
with a Liverpool paper, and in '60 joined the summer of 1888 . In the autumn of the same 
staff of the Morning Siar as (parliamentary year his cantata “The Story of flayid" was 
importer, becoming C04) chief editor. In ’68 he brought forward at the Leeds Festival, 
severed hie connection with the Morning Star , Mackenzie, Ca.pt. See Chess. 

and' subsequently visited the United States. Mackenzie, Sir MOrell, Bart., M.D., one of 
On his return he joined the editorial staff of the most eminent of living authorities On diz* 
the Baity News, fnm which he retired in'86. eases of the throat, was b.at Leytonstone, Essex. 
Mr. McCarthy represented Longford’79-85. lie *837. Educated at the London Hospital ana 
unsuccessfully contested Deny at the general the medical schools at Paris and Vienna: M.D. 
election of ’85, but was returned by a large Univ. of London. In '63 he was awarded the 
majority for iiwgford. In '86 hf. again con- Jacksonian prise for an essay on "Diseases of the * 
tested Derry,'"against Mr. (now Sir C. E.) Throat” Sir M. M. has been for some years 
Lewis, who was returned by a majority of physician to the London Hospital, and lecturer at 
three. On petition, however, Mr. M. was that institution on diseases of the throat, lie 
declared to be the sitting member. Mr. J. M. was sent for by the German Crown Prince on 
is one of the most powerful of Mr. Parnell’s the occasion of the recent development of 
supporters,and is regarded as a possible leader alarming symptoms of disease in his Imperial 
of the Irish party in the event of the leader- Highness’ larynx, and recommended that the 
shi if becoming vacant, Mr. McCarthy is also diseased portion, which he considered to be 
well known as a novelist and historian, and, not of a cancerous nature, should be excised, 
besides being the author of “A Fair Saxon,’’ The Prince submitted to the operation, which 
“Dehr Lady Disdain,” “Linley Roohford,” and Dr. Mackenzie very skilfully performed; and 
“Camiola, etc., he has written the well-known in recognition of his service* to her august rela- 
histt^ical works, “A History of Oar Own Times,” tive Her Majesty conferred a baronetcy Upon 
“The Epoch of Reform.” “Historv of the Four him. Though the Crow 11 Prince, however, was 
Georges,” a volume of essays entitled “ Con relieved lor a time by the operation, alarming 
Amote,” and “Prohibitory Legislation in the symptoms tcappearea a few weeks afterwflpds. 
United States.” Mr, M. has also been a fre- Sir M. M. is the author of standard works on 
quent contributor to Xha Nineteenth Centuiy, diseases of the throat, and founded the Hospital in 
the Fortnightly, Westminster, and London Golden Square for the treatment of those diseases. 
Reviews, and many other English and Ameri- MacMahon, Ex-PreSident Marshal Marie 
can periodicals. EdmAPatrick Maurice de, Duke of Magenta, 

Macdonald, Dr. George, poet and novelist, b. of an .Irish family, at Sully,, W.i 'France, 
b. 1824, at Huntly, Aberdeenshire^. Educated at 'juiy i 3 th, 1808. He'was educated for the army 
University of Aneirt'tferi, and ’subsequently at at St. Cyr. From 1830 to 1848 Captain Mae- 
Highbury Independent College, with the idea Mahon was mostly engaged in the Algerian 
of Tiecopj^fJg a Congregational minister. Fie war. Ho distinguished himself in the storming 
*iWi wards, however, decided to devote himself of Constantino. Major in 1840, and Colonel of 
to literature, a determination upon which many the Foreign Legion, he was made a General 
thousands of the English-speaking race now in the Crimean war, and succeeded General 
congratulate him. Mr. Macdonald’s works are Canrobert at the head of a division. For his 
characterised by deep poetic and 1 dig Ions gallantry in storming the Malakoff he received 
feeling, and great power ol mental analysis, the G.C.L.H. and K.G.C.B, In the Franco- 
His views are extremely broad and liberal, and Italian war he came unexpectedly upon the 
the charm of his style has a peculiar fa^chia- Austrians at Magenta, and defeated them. For 
tion. His best known works are “ David Elgin- this deed he was created Field-Marshal'and 
brad,” “Adein Catlicart,” “The Portent, a Duke of Magenta. He was made Governor ol 
fotory of Second Sight,” “ Annals of a Quiet Algeria in 1864. In the Franco-Prussian war 
Neighbourhood,” “ The Seaboard Parish,” he commanded the First Army Corps. He was 
Robert Falconer,” “The Vicar’s Daughter,” forced to retreat before the Crown Prince after 
“Thomas Wingfield, Curate,” "The Marquis two preliminary battles, and suffered a crashing 
of Lossie,” “At the Back of the North Wind,” defeat, after having been severely wounded at 
"The Gilts of the Child Christ,” “The Wise Sedan. He was commander-in-chief of the 
.Wo in am a Parable,” etc. Dr. M. is also an French army at Versailles, which invested 
eloquent preacher, and frequently occupies Paris under the Commune. In Nov, 1873 
Congregational and other pulpits. Marshal MacMahon was elected President of the 

- Mackenzie, Alexander Campbell, author Republic for a term of seven years, but resigned 
of,the oratorio “The Rose of Sharon” (written Jan. 1879, He was succeeded by M. Grevy, 
for the Norwich Festival of 1884k The son of a and has since retired from political life. 
Scottish musician, he was b at Edinburgh 1817. “ Macmillan’s Magazine" (Bedford Street. 

He studied and played as violinist in Germany Covcnt Garden—monthly, is.) was founded 
(18^7-62), when he became King’s Scholar at October 1859. It contains articles and essays 
the Royal Academy of Music, London. Since of general literary interest, and fiction, 
then, till hiS great success, his iile was one of Editor, Mr. Mowbray Morris, 
hard Work, and his compositions, very scholarly Macnaghten, Eawaxd, son of Sir Edtv. 
anti original, though few, were on a scale too Macnaghten, and Bart., b. 1830, Educated at 
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. Cambridge. Called to the bar (1857) ; Q.C. 
<iS8o). Appointed a Lord of Appeal in Ordi¬ 
nary (1887), in succession to Lora Blackburn, 
He was returned to Parliament as Conserva¬ 
tive member for Antrim in 1880, and continued 
tb sit for that constituency until his appoint¬ 
ment as a Lord of Appeal. 

Macwliirter, Jofca, A.R.A& b. 1639, at 
Slateiord, near Edinburgh. Ehilwsd an Associ¬ 
ate of the ftoyfil Scottish Acade .,y (1863). In 
the following year he came to London, and ] 
was elected ap .Associate*,of the Royal Academy 1 
(1879). Hon. member of the Royal Scottish 
Academy (1882). Mr. Macwhirterhas painted 
t ome excellent pictures, chiefly relating to the 
Highland Scenery, His three contributions to 
the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1886 were 
“The 'Three Witches,” “Winter Morning,” 
and “Autumn Evening.” “Edinburgh from 
Salisbury Crags,” “ Misty Gleams," “ Harbour 
pf Genoa," and “Shores of Iona” were the 
subjects he exhibited last year, 

Madagascar, Native name Rossi Zhuabo. A 
large island separated by the Mozambique 
Channel from south-eastern Africa. Now 
virtually a French Protectorate. It is about 
900 mites long by 300 broad, area 228,500 stj. m., 

n . 3,500,000, Capital Antananarivo, a striking 
well-built town of pop. too, 000, upon a lofty 
hill about two hundred miles inland. Ports 
are Tamatave, pop. 10,000, on E. ( Hojanga, pop, 
14,000, op N.w. The soil is tortile, and the 
island has rich deposits of silver, copper, iron, 
unci salt, and magnificent forests of valuable 
timber. Coal is found in the north-west; cattle, 

~ hides, gum, indiarubber, wax, cotton, sugar, 
vanilla, rice, lard, and coffee are exported to 
Mauritius, Reunion, and Europe. Climate very 
hurtful to Europeans, especially on the coast. 
Iheie are no large animals, but crocodiles 
abound in the m ti s, and the lakes are remark¬ 
able for their enormous harvests of fish, Which, 
with rice, are chief ai tides of diet amongst 
the poorer classes. Immense herds of cattle 
roam over the grassy plains. Government an 
absolute monarchy, the Queen (Fanavalona III.) 
being assisted by a Council of nobles and heads 
of clans chosen by herself. Power really in 
the hands of Prime Minister (Uainilaiarivony), 
who is husband of the Queen. By treaty, 
December 1885, a French Resident, with 
military escort, resides at the Court and* 
controls foreign relations. The standing army 
consists of 20,000 men, armed with modem 
* weapons; during the Wax 50,000 were mobilised 
and trained by English officers. Christianity 
has taken firm root amongst the Malagasy, and 
a system of national education has been intro¬ 
duced with marked success. Total importsand 
exports before the war with France valued at 
^800,000 annually, official returns. The trade of 
the island has, in consequence of the war, 
suffered considerably. Manufactures consist 
of lambas, hats, boots, chains and articles of 
jewellery. Silk and woollen weaving, metal 
work, ana cabinet work. The ruling and most 
civilised section of the Malagasy are the Hova 1 
(central province). Other tribes are the Bet- 1 
sinusaraka (east coast), Sakalava (north and 1 
west coasts). They are an intelligent, indus- 1 
trious, and progressive people, speaking Malay 1 
dialects, and though black, are believed to be 1 
chiefly of Mala • >Folyncsian origin. There arc 1 
Arabs and .Africans in the island, and probably 1 
some admixture. Since early in the century ; 
France has made repeated efforts to obtain a 1 


footing in Madagascar, and has held some small 
islands on the coast. In 1883-5 regular conquest 
was attempted, but failed, a desperate resist¬ 
ance being offered. But the Malagasy 1 , being 
unable to find any Power to aid them against 
the invades*, wens obliged to cede Diegafiasrea 
Bay, to be formed into a French naval station, 
to pay £800,000 war indemnity, and to enter finto 
a treaty giving France the control of foreign 
relations, Early in 1887 French troops with¬ 
drawn. * During the year rupture of French 
Resident withS Hova Government on account 
of alleged British encroachments. Peaceable 
solution of difficulty. See France ; and for 
Prime Minister, etc., see Diplomatic. Consult 
Sibroe’s “Great African Island"; Shaw's 
“ Madagascar and France"; -Leroy's “Les Fran- 
Cais S Madagascarand the “ Antananarivo 
Annual.” 

Madras. See India; and for Ministry, etc., 
see Diplomatic. up „ 

Madeira Islands. A group off N.W. African 

1 1_•_rt_-.-i ._ . 


Products, wine, fruit, Sugar, coffee. People 
Portuguese. A celebrated sanatorium. Wine 
has lost its former excellence, and trade isjaot 
what it was. Consult “Reports of H.M.’s Con¬ 
suls, ’8a, Part ix., and ’84, Part vii, (Madeira).” 

Madrigal- A short poem on some motto or , 
“conceit,” seculnr or sacred ; hence a choral 
composition of the polyphonic kind, that is built 
upon one or more subjects treated with various 
devices of counterpoint, imitation, etc., forming 
the musical expression of such a poem. The 
word is the Spanish madreg&ne, a sort of 
satirical motto poem, other nations being quick 
to follow the Spanish models. The prime 
madfigalian era is that of our Elizabeth and 
James L, and the English are the greatest 
composers tu the style. #■ . 

Hagdala. A fortress in Abyssinia (fitr.) 
taken and destroyed by a British force, '88. 

Magenta, Duke of. See MacMahon. 

Mag Haul, Agostlno, Italian Minister 
Finance, was b. at Lanzino, Oct -634. Has 
effected great reforms in Italian nuance, 
and has held, his present portfolio in three 
ministries (1877-78, 1878-79, and in the present 
Depretis cabinet, appointed May 29th, i88f, to 
date). He belong * to the school of Adam Smith,, 
and was one of the founders of the “Societa 
Adamo Smith” at Florence, He has written 
much on financial questions, on which he is*an 
acknowledged authority. 

Mah6. Chief of the ‘Seychelles Islands (q v.). 

Mahmoud of Candahar. See Afghan 1 STAN. 

Maine, sir H. R., K.C.S.I.. LL.D., the most 
distinguished of modern writers on civil law 
and jurisprudence, was b. 182a. Educated at 
Pembroke College. Cambridge, where fate gra¬ 
duated; his brilliant career as a student 
terminating in his becoming senior classic ■ 
and university scholar. Was appointed Regius 
Professor of Civil Law in the. same university 
(1:847), and was elected Reader on Jurispr licence 
at (he Middle Temple (18^4). Appointed lavr 
member of the Supreme Government of India 
(j8fo), and during his seven years’ tenure ot 
this important office succeeded in introducing 
reforms with which his name will ever be 
associated. On hi6 return home (1S69) he wa* 
appointed Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence 
at Oxford. Elected Master of Trinity Hall. 
Cambridge (1877), He is the author of several 
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Law In Connection with the Early History of 
Society 6 and its Relation to Modem Ideas,’’ 
“"VillsM Communitiesin the^ Bast and West,” 
and sutures on the Early History of Incti- 
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works, v-hichoccupy almost as important aplace people, who are of African origin, with Italian 
in hie oWnaeoartmeht as the works of Darwin' and English admixture.—In 1530 Malta came 

into thfe Dandle of "the Knights of St. J« 4 »h. It 
was taken from the -Order by Bonaparte in 
1798, and was captured from the French by 
the British in 1800, assisted by the Maltese. 
Finally annexed 18x4. For Governor, etc., see 
Diplomatic,; 

MalthUfiBUftsm. A term loosely applied to 
designate any and all theorie% for checking 
over-population, *.e., increase in population in 


and “X«-Jtares on fha Early History of Insti¬ 
tutions.” Sir Henry Maine is a member of the 
Council of State of the Secretary for India, and 
a bencher of Middle Temple, • 

K&iateaanGe. Word used inflaw to signify 
the illegal helping of one person as against 
niKjjherin carrying on a law-suit. 

Malacca- A town and territory of the Straits 
Settlements (q.v.). 

Maidive Islands; An extensive group of low 
eerslislaiids, atolls,and reefs, about 300m. S.W. 
of Cape Comonu, extending over 500 m. Produce 
cocoanut^. Peopled by Sinhalese. Sultan annu¬ 
ally (renders homage to Governor «f Ceylon. 

Mailock, William Httrrell, was'b. 1849. 
■Educated privately. He studied at Balliol 


excess of the power of providing food and work 
for it. It originated in a “ TzmtUe on Popula- 
tion,” first published in 1798 by fhomes 




Square, London, “exists for 
promoting the study of Philosophy,* Tiiedlogc, 
and Religion, without insisting upon the 
adoption of particular doctrines." No subscrip¬ 
tion or doctrinal statement is required either 
of trustees, professors, or students. Exhibitions 



quent contributor to the monthly magazines. 


hispublished works are “The New Republic, t ahu iwu^iuh, w.mh. 
“ The New Paul and Virginia,” “Is Life adoption of particular 
h Living? ” “ The Old Order Changes ” (1686), I tion or doctrinal stal 
in, each of which he, t in one form or anothei, 
propounds his political and social views, which 


College, wherein the author pointed out the 
dangers and miseries of over-populatiqa, and 
expounded various theories respecting it. A 
society called the Malthusian Society exists, 
whose objects are to promote and extend thri ft 
and the principles of political economy among, 
the people. 

Manchester Grammar School- See Public 
Schools. 

Manchester New College, founded in Man¬ 
chester 17S6, now in University Halt, Gordon 
Square, London, “exists for the purpose of 


propounds his political and social views, which and free admission to lectures are given to 
i»ay be termed philosophical conservatism. His students for the ministry, without restriction as 
wfitijigs, marked byvhucli keenness and dear- to the sect in which they will minister. The 
ilesg/are mostly of a controversial nature. lectures are open to all persons on payment 
Malta. Anciently Melita. Situated in the of fees. Principal, Rev. James Drummond, 
Mediterranean, 56 miles south of Sicily. Isa LL.D. The centenary of the institution pf the 
British Crown colony and stronghold. With college has recently been celebrated, 
lesser islands, Gozo and Cumino, area 1x7 sq. Manchester November Handicap. See 
m.,.pop. 163,6+1, inclusive of garrison, usually House Racing. 

to 6,000,—Capita] Vaietta, a fine city, Manchester, Rt. Rev. James Moorhouse, 


ampregnably fortified, commanding a noble 
harbour. It is a great naval ^gtgtjoo- 

vatv?a hnrl nruptinla 


*rf., Sg&tb&f'nMt of some 
the ancient Medina, 
™.Swa¥fBnd City inland.—Originally barren 
-■cqik, Malta has been fertilised, water stored in 
vast reservoirs, and is now highly cultivated. 
It yields fine crops of grain, cotton, vege¬ 
tables, fruit, etc., and has extensive pastures. 
Climate dry and healthy.—Executive in the 
hands of a military Governor and Executive 
^Council.— A New Constitution, was provided for 
by'tetters patent issued in Dec. ’C7 Legis¬ 
lative Council to consist of Governor as 
president, without vote; 6 official members ; 
4 members who will represent clergy, nobility, 


to the sect in which they will minister. The 
lectures are open to all persons on payment 
of fees. Principal, Rev. James Drumajond, 
LL.D. Hie centenary of the institution Of the 
college has recently been celebrated, 
Manchester November Handicap. See 
House Racing. 

Manchester, Bt. Rev. James Moorhouse, 

Lord Bishop of. The s«fis was founded 1847 
income'^4,^00. Hte JorJshiv was b. at She/ 
field, 1836. Educated at St. John s Coll., Cam¬ 
bridge, graduated B.A., Sen. Opt. t 1853, M.A. 
1860, D.D.jmir dig. Was ordained deacc - 
1853, and priest i 8<'4, by the Bishop of Lb 
Consecrated Lord Bishop of Melbourne 1871 
where he succeeded Dr. Perry, and translate! 
to Manchester 1886. Formerly curate of bt 
Jieots 1853-55, Sheffield i 85 S - 59 vHornsey *859, 
61; perpetual curate oi St. John, Fitzroy Square 
1861-67} vicar of Paddington and rural dea, 
1867-76; Warburtonian Lecturer 1874; chaplain} 
in-ordinarv to the Queen, and prebendary c 
Coddington Major in St. Paul’s Cathedral 187J 
76. Hie lordship is also known as the author 


encuflPvnstead 01 scruim ae nsw as lorracnj. vJa.* » ,#.7. « n 4 '<T8- Vnnor 

Elected members to have full control of finance versity of Qimbndge, 1870, and Ine Lxpec 
' and lodai -matters, and 3 of them to -be salaried tation of Christ, . 

members of Executive Council. Right of veto Manchester &frlP CJUlAL 
« 2 ied to Governor: right of legislation by steering scheme, which is to convert the gotten 
letters patent or order in council reserved to metropolis, Manchester, * l **to a 
CroWn. ^Salaries and pensions provided for introduced in the shape of a p«iha»i*u»t«i, 
by permanent civil list of £38,000. A Royal bill, early in the session of 1883. J^^nguu 
'? ! amn««slBa to divide the dependency mto project was, bjriefiy, as follows .~To eonstrnc 
electorates ‘has been appointed.—The forts re- a new waterway <or ocean-gokig steamers fror 
1 quiht 35,000 men to man them in case of siege, the estuary oftheMer^,ne^Runcdtn^hic. 
there isaregiment of Malta Fencible Artillery, is above Liverpool), to ««*&«*«» *$ 22 * 5 ]*" 
For Inanoial statistic* see British Empire, or three locks.and partlyinthe bedsofthe rivei e 
*or mnaaoiw ^ ; . l4 .*_ —Mersey and IrwelL The canal was to be about 

| twenty-one miles long, independently of the 


For iWaola! statistie* see British Empire. 
etc- (table/. Gardening, agriculture, pastoral 
jpjrmitfg, ■hud fishing, are the pursuits of the 







channel made by widening and deepening in Thirlmere, is the Lake district. The contracts 
■' the estuary; ana the variety and magnitude for tb« first part were let towards#!® end of >885. 
of the interests to be disturbed Itere at once the first work* consisting; of some sf miles of 
apparent by the necessity of removing no tunnelling and mil*, of open cutting. The 
lees than five railway bridges (and of course aquedaot is to convey 50,000,000 gallons of water 
diverting the lines) and a canal .viaduct. The daily. After leaving the tunnel, the aqueduct, 
bill was passed by a House of Common* com- it is arranged, vrfijpappear in the valley leading 
mittee in 1883, ana thrown out Ay the lords; to Grasmere, keeping ■ to the high land above 
in 1884 it was passed by a listor committee, Rydal and Windermere, and passing under 
and thrown Wat by we Commons. In 1885? Chapel Green, Nab Scar, and Skelglu Wood, 
however* in an amended form, it was passed After crbsWue TroOtbeck, the water, passing 
, by both Houses. Somb-titne afterwards the through inverted iron -siphon pipes, covered 

C matters of the canal brought a bill before par- with earth, will pass behind several residences 
nent asking for power to pay interest out of by means of a tunnel, leaving Windermere 
capital during construction—thus reopeninjr a way station two miles to the east. Then the 
much vexed question. The bill passed the valleys of the rivers X«Wk Xtme, and Jupbble 
second^reading in the House of Commons will be crossed by iovertedfliii r bon pipes, and 
March 9th, r«8ft. In July Messrs. Rothschild the rivers by bridges, till the neighbourhood of 
issued the Company's prospectus for ^8,000,000 Bolton is reached; when the water will pass 
sterling, when, to the astonishment of most through cast-iron pipes chiefly laid along .ma 
people, the response was so disproportionate roads to the Manchester reservoirs. It wNftL 
that the issue was withdrawn. The matter has oulated that there will be nearly thirty-three 
not been allowed to drop, however, and on miles of 40-inch cast-ire* siphon pipes, nine 
December ath, at a large arid representative miles of 36-inch piping, and about eighteen;, 
meeting at Manchester, a report of a consultative milesof 33-inch. (For details of the WorlMji 
committee was read, emphatically approving done in ’86 see cd. ’87 ) We were informed, 
of the proiect and the estimates made. Early bv the cmntcsy of the Waterworks officers 
in Teb. ’ 87 , it became known that some amount of the Manchester Corporation, under ttyite 
of friction existed on the board of directors; Bee. 27 th, ' 87 , that the gigantic task was bcyig 
and, to the regfet off many friends of the proceeded with, and that another contract yfas 
scheme, Mr. Daniel Adamson retired. A new about being let. _ 

board was sood afterwards appointed, with Mandamus, Wilt of. <La tin mandamus, 
Lord Egerton of Tatton as chairman. As the 11 we enjoin ”). A writ to enforce performance, 
result of much financial negotiation, it was of a duty, especially a duty of a public qg 
eventually decided to divide the capital into ywasi'-public nature. It issues in all cases 
• ordinary and preference shares; and a motion where a party has a right to have a thing 
to stipend standing orders in order to intro- and no other specific means of enforanjEbis 
duee a bill to this effect was moved by Mr. right. Application for the writ must be made 
Houldsworth in the House of Commons on to the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
I fine 8th,—it being explained that under the Court. Examples of the purposes for W'hicn 
Company’s original bill the necessary capital a writ of mandamus may be issued are fc^to 
had to be raised by Aug, 5th. The Act was compel a local authority to make a rate which 
carried, and received the ro)-al assent by the law requires it to make; to compel an 
July 13th, an unprecedentedly short interval for inferior Coutt, which has not done so, to 
an opposed Act. At the end of the month the proceed in the determination of some mattar 

C reference capital was floated, and at once within its jurisdiction ; to compel a company 
ought up—the interest during construction to comply with obligations imposed upoq ifby 
being 4 per cent., and 5 per cent, afterwards, its Act of Parliament. The writ requires the 
Messrs. Rothschild and Messrs. Baring under- person against whom it is issued to perform 
taking the task. At the half-yearly meeting, an act or show cause for not performing it. 
on Aug. 39th, it was announced that all the If he fail to show sufficient cause, the ,Court 
£6,710,006 share capital requisite to be allotted,- will grant a peremptory mandamus, which 
and £a per share paid up, had been placed leaves no alternative to performance of what, 
before Aug. jth, and the Bridgwater Trust had is required. The writ above described ja* 
* ^gen bought for £1,710,000. On Nov. nth the known as the prerogative writ of mandaiffus, 
al 'orkswere commenced at Eastliam Ferry, on and differs from what is known as the statutory 
jute Cheshire side of the Mersey. Lord Egerton writ of mandamus. But the distinction ihtoo 
a T Tatton, chairman, and Sir Joseph Lee, the technical to be explained here. >'•" 

(.jice^hairman, formally began opciations by Manilla- Capital of the Spanish colony of 
c iitting a sod each, but there was no public the Philippine Luanda (q.v.); pop. 370,000. 
/tremony. On Dec. 33rd, the Bishop of the MantBtV, Sir Henry, b. 1808. Educated at 
(loccse, speaking at the animal meeting of the Durham Grammar School. Practised*^ a 
jjtapchester and Salford Savings Bunk, said it solicitor (1830-43). Called to the bar at Grky’s 
0 tas not known for certain, but there were Inn (1845). He rapidly acquired an extensive 
jiood grounds for believing that about £60,000 practice. Q.C. (1857). Appointed a judge 'of 
"htd been withdrawn from the Bank during the the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court 
c fear in ori'-cr that It might be spent in the of Justice (187ft). On the latter occasion he 
/(bnstruothsn'of the ship caiial. During Decern- received the honour of knighthood, 
gjer, besides the work being carried on at Manitoba. A province of the Dominion of 
Jastham and at different points, it was reported Cafcada, formerly known as the Rad River 
t .hat a beginning bad been made at the Salford Settlement; entered the Dominion in 1870, It 
.ihd, wbterc there is to be a dock having a takes its name from Lake Manitoba, which is 
** water area of twenty-five acre;’. situated 60 miles S,W. of Lake Winnipeg. 

Manchester (XhixlnMiw) Water Supply- Area, >33,000 sq. m.; pop. 130,000. Capital 
This great work lias been commenced, the idea Winnipeg, at the junction of the Assinibioine 
being to convey to Manchester the waters of and Rea rivers. Province divided 
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counties, Which we grouped into eastern, 
central, and 'western. District of Xeewatin 
now under government of Manitoba. General 
surface a level prairie, SdSfeet above Lake Win* 
nipeg and 700 feet above the level of the sea. 
Principal stream the Red R$yer, which rises 
in Minnesota, U.S., flows borth through the, 
province for 140 miles, and empties itself into 
Lake Winnipeg. Climate healthy, but great 
extremes of temperature. Owing to dryness 
of atmosphere, winter cold not, *eTt severely, 
snow falls lightly, and horses winter on the 
prairies without shelter. Soil very fertile, 
wheat being staple crop, and j’ields abundantly, 
twenty-five bushels to the acre being com¬ 
monly raised. Another cereals, roots, and 
fruits of Europe tHrive well. Flax and hemp 
hayf also been grown with success. The 
prairie grasses furnish excellent pasturage 
and;, good hay. Large numbers of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and swine are rhised. Wood 
is source, and is chiefly confined to narrow 
Strips along the Retr and Assimboine rivers. 
Principal trees are elm, oak, maple, and 
ipoplar, spruce, cedar and fir also occurring; 
the ash-leaved maple yields sugar. Rivers and 
lakfes swarm with fish of several kinds. Game 
is plentiful, and coal abounds throughout the 
province,—Executive vested in a Lieutenant- 
Geyemor appointed by the Governor-General 
ol the Dominion, and an Executive Council, 
consisting of 5 members, with a Legislative 
Assembly, numbering 31 members, elected, by 
districts for four years. Three members are 
Called to the Dominion Senate, and five elected 
tor^lie House of Commons. Mr. Norquay’s 
ministry resigned Jan. ’SS, and the Hon. l'hos. 
Greenway undertook to form a government. 
Details had not come to hand at the time 
k»fiigo'ng to press. Religion and education 
are provided for in Winnipeg and other 
centres. Laws are enacted to protect and 
further agriculture, and stringently enforced. 
Grain-growing and other kinds of iarming are 
the main industries. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway traverses the province; there are 
local branches, a junction with the United 
States systems, ana a line is to be built through 
Keewatrn to Hudson Pay. WatVr communica¬ 
tions are extensive by river and lake during 
summer,—Land surveyed in numbered squares. 
Quarter sectiun of square mile -= ifio acres, fiee 4 
.grant. Lands reserved to support free educa¬ 
tion. Many half-breeds among the population. 
Se§ Canada; and for Ministry see Diplomatic. 
Consult Bryce’s "Manitoba,” Macoun’s "Mani¬ 
toba and the Great North-West,” etc. 

Manning, His Eminence Henry Edward, 
Cardinal ol the Church of Rome, Archbishop 
of Westminster, was b. 180S. Educated at 
Harrpw and Bolliol Coll., Oxford. Graduated 
{*830) And became Fellow of Merton Coll. 
Rector Of Lavington and Graffham, Sussex 
(1834-40) i Archdeacon of Chichester (1840-51). 
Resigned these preferments (1851) and joined 
the Church of Rome. He was ordained a priest 
of fjjie Roman Catholic Church (1851), and 
appointed rector of St, Helen’s and St. Mary's, 
Bayswater, where he founded a congregation 
entitled the *' Oblates of St. Charles Bonromfeo." 
The degree of D.D. was conferred upon him at 
Rome. On the death of Cardinal Wiseman he 
stuHx-odm him as Archbishop of Westminster 
(;86s) 5 Cardinal (1875). Besides numerous 
volumes sermons, he has written a large 
number, bl wc^ks 00 the doctrines of Ine I 


td.8 


Church of Rome and its relations With civil 
society, including “ The Temporal Power ot 
the Pope,”?* reply Jernfr. Gladstone s " Ex¬ 
postulation ** as to thFVatican Decreet (r(l 75 >» 

* 4 The True Story of the Vatican Council, etc. 
Cardinal Manning takes a leading part in all 
the social and ptalaatia :p*o movements in the 
Metropolis ; said is also an earnest supporter 
of temperance, being President of the Catbolic 
Total Abstinence League offheiCross. , 

Man- See 1 st® or Man. , 

Maxtor. A manor is a territorial division 
derived from feudalism. Concerning ttS origin 
and the details of its organisation there 
prevails much dissension among scholars and 
antiquaries. It took shape at £ time when law 
and custom were hardly to be distinguished. 
Each manor had its own customs ; so that of 
the thousands of manors existing in England 
no two are exactly alike. The manor super¬ 
seded in a great degree the township, which, 
some have traced back to the village com¬ 
munity, and which at all events was the unit 
of property and administration in early English 
times. Each landowner of the township had 
possessed in severalty his homestead, and 
perhaps some land with it. But the greater 
part of the land, arable and pasture, was held 
by the landowners in common. Each township 
had its court, its officers, and its administrative 
machinery, and sent representatives toHhc 
Courts ei the Hundred and the County. By 
steps which arc now very obscure the J^pwn- 
ship came to have a feudal lord, the lordtif the 
manor. Part of its land became his demesne, 

| cultivated by his villeins for his benefit; part 
remained in possession of his tenants;|*The 
Villeins had no property of their own, and 
were usually attached to the soil, but were 
protected in their lives and in their domestic 
rights. The free tenants were practically 
owners of their tenements, subject to the 
performance of feudal service and payment 
of feudal dues. The villeins gradually ac¬ 
quired an interest in the land, and became 
copyholders. (See Copyhold.) The free 
tenants in many instances became the yeomen 
and freeholders of later days. The manor 
had its civil courts: the Court Baron for 
the freeholders, in which the free tenants 
were judges; and the Court (since called 
Customary) for the villeins, in which the lord 
or his steward was sole judge. It had also a 
criminal court, the Court Lset. This, and the 
Court Baron, and many other feature^ of the, 
manor,.came down almost unchanged froth the 
earlier township, Lawyers are incorrect in 
assertingthat the manor waa I sudden creation 
or altogether the resultof the Norman conquest. 
By a statute of the iSth year, of Edward I. 
(1390) restraints were placed Upon subinfeuda¬ 
tion which rendered it impossible to create 
any more manors. Every manor now existing 
must, therefore, be at least fioo year* old. 
At the present day the Lord of the manor 
receives from its freehold tenant* a merely 
nominal rent or service* From the copyhold 
tenants he receive* more, but copyholds wre ijn 
course of enfranchisement, and in many manors 
no copyhold land can be found. Hi* rights 
over the waste of the manor, almost the only 
common land remaining, are still ifaportamt.. 
Others have rights over it, but he is its owner. * 
The courts of the manor have long since 
either vanished or become formal. Consult 
Stubbs’ ‘‘Constitutional History of England,* 1 



and generally the Writing# of Sir Henry Maine, Messrs, Purser, of Birmingham, have arranged 
and Mr. Elton; Scriven on “ Cop-; ho'da," and -m $ f-Aoting Combiaed Mouthpiece and Whistle, 
Williams’"Principle# of R«tt F&eperty.” which is antokLatic, and does away with any 
Maxtor, Xord Of. SerLAND Question and necessity for I^&aiaMjp attach the whistle to 
Manor. the mouthpiece, and the latter also need never 

StanafleM College is established for the edu- be left open. In the new Sy-iking-Tube Bed, 
cation of men for the Nonconformist ministry, invented by Hr. T.» W, Black, a small gong 
ft is purely theological, and its students must, is struck instead of sounding# whistle, by 
before entering on its distinctive studies, be pressing a ball at the mouthpiece; wbefi the 
graduates of saome recognised university, Or tube is raised towards the. speaker, this ball 
undergraduates of Oxford who have passed drops into another position, and leaves the 
Moderations. It has tw* kinds of flnolarehips: tube clear for Speaking through. The gong is 
(t) Aria, value £60 a year, tenable by under- at both ends of the tube-length. Among uewing- 

S raduates at an y c ollege in Oxford (other than machine improvements was the “ DtS&ty ” 
lansfield); (s) Theological, value &«> a year, Embroiderer, a great advance upon sewing- 
with tuition free and University fees paid, machine inventions, By its use all kinds of 
tenabfo during the course at Mansfield, which ornamental stitching rnayrbe executed, and 
extends over three years. The staff will con- with the greatest correctness and rapidity— 
sist of five Professors and as many Fellows, moreover, too, of a class that has hitherlo'bcen 
The lectures are held meanwhile in temporary impossible, or only attainable by hand mm, 
premises, but buildings from designs by Basil It is the invention of Hr. W, E. H. Bidding. 
Champneys, Esq., are m process of erection. A new Bicycle Oil-can has been introduced by 
Manslaughter. See Coroners’ Inquests. Messrs. Harpies k San, of Sheffield. No-wcrew 
Manufacturing Inventions, '87- Among cap is used in this can, and leakage would 
the many Inventions, we select a few which appear impossible. Early in the, year the 
appear to claim attention on account of their Coventry Cycle Company brought out their 
practical utility. Messrs. Downing & Co., of patent Anti-Vibratory Spring Handle Bar,, for 
Manchester, have brought out a Treadle Corking bicycles and tricycles, by means of which the 
Machine for bottling ale, wines, and other vibration is reduced to a minimum. Agrieul- 
liquors. It leaves the operator at liberty to turists have been supplied, in the Portable Hay 
manage the bottles and their corks, as the Press, with a useful apparatus for compressing 
coi king is done by the downward movement into hales cotton, hay, straw, clover, and other 
given to a trcpdle, which subsequently springs yielding produce. It haS been introduced oy 
back# releasing the bottle securely corked, and Messrs. Collitt & Co., of Boston. A square 
the machine js again ready for action. One press frame is operated upon by four uprights, 
hundred dozen bottles per hour can be corked one at each corner, the pressing power nteing 
by &is machine. The same firm have also obtained by a steam-engine or by horse^gear 
invented a Handle Corking Machine, which under suitable conditions, and the whole 
enables the corking to be done by handle machine being on wheels may be moved from 
ipstead of treadle power. A most important place.to place. The hay or other materiaLcir. 
mechanical process for Bottle-blowing by com- be put into the apparatus from above, orby 
pressed air, without the aid, as hitherto, of means of doors in the sided, which are .Coh- 
the mouth, has been invented, and promises structed so as to bear the pressure used, the 
to ^entirely revolutionise the glass-blowing improved Measuring and Folding Machine of the 
industry. Labour and time are saved, aud it Measuring and Packaging Co., New York, is 
is cheap in action. The bottles blown by means designed, as its name implies, to enable textile 
of this apparatus are remarkably accurate, and goods to be correctly measured, marked, and 
a much greater number may be manuhictured folded by mechanical means. Considerable 
in a given time than was possible under the loss antiually,occurs in large wholesale houses, 
old process of blowing by the mouth. It is owing to an extra quantity of material being 
the patented invention of an Irishman; but the claimed on account of supposed short length, 
Patent Gloss Blower Company (Limited), who. and in consequence the manufacturer is often 
aiethe owners, are working it. In the new liable to fiaud in a demand for *' shortage ”t or 
Eclipse Self-Inking Dating Stamp, the type is if it is the practice to send over-length, then, 
made to revolve round a drum, and forms a the customer may get more than his due. This 
part of the apparatus, so that the necessity new machine measures, marks, registers the 
of picking but dates, and placing them for im- length, arid folds the goods, 
pcessions, is obviated, and moreover each date Margarine Act, '87 (see Parliamentary 
can be readily .shifted without inking the fingci h. Session), enacts that substances, whether cum¬ 
in a kindred department maybe mentioned the pounds or otherwise, prepared in imitation of 
Copying-Book Damper, brought out by the Allan butter, and whether mixed with butter or not, 
Machine Company (Limited), of Halifax. It shall only be sold under the name of •* Mar- 
renders superfluous both brushes and bowls, garine “; and every package, whether open 
thd troublesome accessories of letter-books; or closed, containing that substance shall be 
is rapid in action, and is made in convenient branded or durably marked ** Margarine v on 
sixes,.: The water is contained in a wedge- the top, bottom, or sides, in printed capital 
.‘haped and closed metal case, having along Us letters not less than J in. square: there is to 

bottwn edge a roller which damps the tissue- be attached to each parcel exposed for side by 

paper when run along its surface, oiled-paper retail, and in such manner as to be clearly 

being used as before under the sheet. If the visible to the purchaser, a label marked, in 

"damper" ia held horizontally no water can printed capital letters not less than M in. 
escape. Jfc Such ah invention for office and square " Margarine ” J and the paper wrappers 
(-general use as the above brings us naturally in which the article is delivered to the pur- 
to speak of two new and improved forms of chaser are to have the word printed, on them 
Speaking-Tube*, the universally adopted method in capital letters hot less than 1 in. square, 
for carrying on speech at short distances. The Act came into force jan. rst, ’88, 

UQ * 





Margarita. Atj island off the coast of market or fair where the Mfeie is likely to be so 
CumanaTVeneziicla. 'Area about ajo eft. an., small that it is inexpedient to enforce the Act. 

_ . i-_ .1. __> _ f ejw sl . v........ 


pop. 15,000. Formerly the S' 
pearl fisheries. 4# 


extensive 


Market*. New. 
Marks, Henry 1 


6nry BvtQT) 


1839 ; A.R.A. 


&.tiaaM» Islands, dr Ladrdhes. A group (1871), Associate of the Water Colour Society 
in N, Pacific. east of the Philippines, belonging (1871). His forte is genre and attaint medi- 
tO Spain., Volcanic, fertile^abo undui g in wild sevalisra, and he has been a constant contributor 


Matie-galante. A Wpst Indian island In { 


and public buildings. R.A. (t&iS). > 
Marlborough College. See Public Schools. 
Marlow Regatta. See Aquatics, " 
Marquesas Islands. A Polynesia^• mo a p 
belonging to France. Area 478 sq.^tef^pop. 
5,776. Chief island Nukahlva. Mountainous, 
picturesque, fertile. Natives handsome^ war¬ 
like, barbarous. Consult Bon wick’s ^French 

Polrtnlno *’ WalloAn'o ** AnOfpdldeSa ** off * 


Marine Biological Laboratories. Institu- 5,776. Chief island Nukahlva. Mom 
lions nearfhe sea : shore, provided with dredg- picturesque, fertile. Natives h&sdsoi 
ing apparatus,tanks, and scientific instruments, like, barbarous. Consult Bonwick’s 
for scientific Study. The object is the study of Colonies,” Wallace's'‘Australasia,” el 
. marine animals, for the twofold purpose of Marriage-Rate. See Population Returns. 

t ubing information as to the habits of our food Marriages, Celebration Of, See ed. ’87. 

sh and extending our knowledge of marine For further information consult " Stephen j 
zoo logy and botany. They ate thus of com- Commentaries” (10th ed«) and the text of the 
merCBu and scientific importance. On the Acts therein cited. 

European and American coasts several labora- Married Women (Maintenance in case of 
tori'es arein existence. Of the former the one Desertion) Act, ’86- This Act provides that 
on the Mediterranean at Naples, founded by it shall be lawful for any married woman 
•Dy*':Dohrn, is the most important. Its cost has deserted by her husband to summon,- 1 pm 
been about £20,000, and its annual expenses before two justices in petty sessions pr a 
ere about £4,000. The United States Fish stipendiary magistrate, if satisfied Qia£‘tho 
Commission have erected several small labora- husband, being able partly wr wholly to inain- 
tories, and are now laying out £to,ooo on-one tarn his wife, or wife and family, has wilfully 
qtjj.Waod’s Hula, and £20,000 on fishponds pro- neglected to do so, and has deseited 
tectid by piers of masonrju This Commission the justices or magistiate may orde 
has' received in all from the imperial revenue pay to her such weekly sum not exce 
some. .£300,000. In England a Maxine Biological as may be considered to be in ac 
AasMtauon has been rounded, towards which with his means and any means the 
%‘site at Plymouth, a sum of money, and an have toy her support, the payment t 
annual income has been granted by the Govern- forced in the same way as the pa; 
merit. Hie Fishmongers Company, the leading money under an affiliation order. 1 
• English scientific societies, and private in- may lie varied by the justices or the ro 
djyiduals have subscribed. Altogether above upon proof given that the means of 
£t?,ooo has been raised. Its president is Pro- or wife have varied since the order w 
lessor Huxley: its secretary, Professor Ray No order for payment shall be made 
. Tankester; and Mr. Walter lieape the resident of a wife proved to have committed ; 
superintendent. unless such adultery has been coudoi 

Marine Insurance, *87. Although the past any such order may be discharged u] 
year was not unmarked by many interesting that the wife since the making the 
evmts at Lloyd's, it cannot be said that there committed adultery. The Act does u< 
is much to leport in the way of changes in the to Scotland. 

rates charged during the tw elve months, The Married Women's Property Ant, 
chigf reason for this fact is that rates reached a short historical preface is necessar 


stipendiary magistral! 
husband, being able pi 
tarn his wife, or wife 


family, has wilfully 


£120,000 on fishponds pro- neglected to do so, and has deseited his wife, 
asonrju This Commission the justices or magisttate may order hiin to 


has received in all from the imperial revenue pay to her such weekly sum not exceeding £2 
some £300,000. In England a Maxine Biological as may be considered to be in accordance 
AaaNxauon has been rounded, towards which with his means and any means the wife may 
%‘site at Plymouth, a sum of money, and an have foy her support, the payment to en- 
anftual income has been granted by the Govern- forced in the same way as the payment of 
spent. Hie Fishmongers Company, the leading money under an affiliation order. The offler 
English scientific societies, rmcf private in- may lie varied by the justices or the magistrate 
djyiduals have subscribed. Altogether above upon proof given that the means of husband 
£l?,ooo has been raised. Its president is Pro- or wife have varied since the order was made, 
lessor Huxley; its secretary, Professor Ray No order for payment shall be made in favour 
Lankester; and Mr. Walter lieape the resident of a wife proved to have committed adultery, 
superintendent. unless such adultery has been coudoxied ; and 

Marine Insurance, ’87- Although the past any such order may be discharged upon pi oof 
year was not unmarked by many interesting that the wife since the making thereof has 
ev&lts at Lloyd's, it cannot be said that there committed adultery. Hie Act does not extend 
is much to lejiort in the way of changes in the to Scotland. 

rates charged during the tw elve months, The Married Women's Property Act, ’8g. A 
chigf reason for this fact is that rates reached a short historical preface is necessary t6 the 
mitj^jnuut during the previous yearand the early J explanation of this Act. At common law the 
part of’87; The tendency, however, has been husband and wife were regarded as one person, 
towards a slight reduction, especially in sternness By marriage the woman was merged in the 
for time from the aoth Feb. last, 8-gu,nea 


maiiiu^v fci- 4 w vt vaiuau hbo ipv 1 tsi vuv 

for time from tbe 20th Feb. last, 8-gu,nea man. He became entitled to all her personal 
boats of the year before having been done at property and to the rents and profits Of her reap 
g or 7i gs., 7-g- boats at £7, and 6-g. boats at 5 property. He also became answerable for her 
®r 5$ gs. In F. P. A. rates to the East a slight debts. In equity a married woman -was always 
diminution is also observable, Liverpool and regarded as capable of holding property; and 
Bombay or Calcutta being now done at 6s. 8cf. tbe word and thing “ separate estate "owe their 
jphr cent, by the regular liners, and coal or origin to the Court of Chancery. The chief 
railway cargoes at 12s. 6d. to 15s. instead of sources of the separate estate have been eettle- 


175; w*. of-£i. Baltic prices are about the m 
»a.me,andMediterranean F.P, A. 6s. 3 d, instead us 
of os. 8 tf. The chief sensation of the year has es 
beep the numerous fires in American cotton both of 
before and after loading on board the export us 
steamers. * ag 

t it.” See Land Question. pr 

Bt.Tfce See Money Market. u co 
Cardens ■ Sec Fruit Farming. be 
et» and Fairs, Weighing of Cattle ar 
A<% 1887 , enacts that in or near to every la 
market and fair in which tolls are token, accom- ae 
modaticmfpr weighing cattle shall be provided, hi 
Hue LotmFGovennaeat Board may exempt any m 

' 3 S» 


trices are about tbe 


meats, devises and bequests to the separate 
use of married women. Over this separate 


use of married women. Over this separate 
estate the married woman enjoyed ail the rights' 
of an owner, save that in gifts to her separate 
use it has always been unual to insert aproviso 
against anticipation of income. Thiaanoqpdous 
proviso has been enforced by the courts upon a 
consideration of the strong pressure which may 
be put upon a married woman improperly to 
anticipate her income. In this way CM common 
law became in a great degree obsolete fn so fai* 
as it affected women of the richer, class, who 
have been almost invariably protected toy settle¬ 
ments. But it continued to press hardly upon 





married Women iff other classes; and the the best known of his v 
Married Women's Property Act *870, amended Christianity,” “Modern 
by the Married Wonteffj* Property Act *£74, Submhtutan for God Co 
was designed to protectmtarried wmnen in the Thought on Saored Tbim 
enjoyment of several important kinds of pro- Theory, " and H Study dr J 


V. as designed to protec tmiarried women in the Thought ©n'Sdcred Things,," " Types of Ethical 
enjoyment of several important kinds of pro- Theory,"and H Study of Religion (’38). Dr. M. 
perty. Jh ih of these Acts have been repealed is hon. LL.D. Harvard anoD.D. Leyden'and 
bv the Married Women's Property Act 188a, the Edinburgh. -<• 

effect of Which may be summed up by saying Martinique- R West Indian island of the 
that it almbst altogether annuls the effect ot Windward group, It is A French _colbny. 


* are “ Studies of 
temlism,” “ Ideal 
hred,” “ Hours of 
"Types of Ethical 
ion *(’ 38 ). Dr, M. 
D.D. Leyden 'and 


marriage npotbh -woman’s right of property. In 
the (mac. of all marriages contracted after the 


last da 
covert,. 


of r88s, the 
tae thb same 


tied woman, the feme 
its of acquiring, hokb 


Area 380 sq. m., pop, r 
the seat pf government; 


french colony, 
Fort Mhl ts 
pop;f6,ooo, 


ing wnir transmitting property which are pos- Lowlands very fertile; cultivation of sugs,„ 

. sessed by the spinster or widow, the femme coffee, cacao, and ootton largely carried on! 
sole, or bytbe man. In the case of all marriages The colony is governed as a French Depart*, 
contracted before that day the married woman ment. Trade amounts to , over 000,000. 
has the same rights in reference to all property Originally settled by France in 1635, it his 
accruing to her after that day, In respect of several times been In English hands, but 
*■ ■ ' J '"‘ ' _i *■’ l WftS f ina jjj, confirmed to France in x3i4. 'See' 

Colonies ok.Eororeas Powers,; and consul# 


her separate estate the married woman has all was finally confirmed to France in tSi/. -Sen 
jf he means of redress by civil or criminal pro- Colonies ok.Eorosean Powers,; and consult 
feeding# Which are enjoyed by any other owner Vi anon's " Les Colonies Fiuncaises,” Norman's 
of property. She is also liable in every respect “Colonial France.” , <# 

as though she were unmarried ; she is liable for Martin, Sir T&ftOdOTO, K.C.B., b. in Edlfi- 
ber ante-nuptial debts, and to the parish for the burgh 1816. Educated at the High School and 
maintenance of her husband and children. University of Edinburgh, subsequently pradtis- 
Sucfr, subject to judicial construction, is the ing as a solicitor in that city. In ’46 he removed 
general effect of this statute. It provides no to London, and in ’58, under the non: deplimte 
restraint upon the anticipation of her income by of “ Bon Gaultier,” published, with the asrnst- 
a married wom«*i; nor does it annul such anee of the late Professor Aytoun, his’* 4 Book of 
restraint, thus leaving marriage settlements Ballads,” and a translation of the “Poem* and 
nearly as useful as ever. It provides that Ballads of Goethe,” His “’Life of the Prinoe 
money lent by the wife to the husband shall in Consort” was written By comma mi obiter 
the event of his bankruptcy be treated as assets. Majesty, who, on the completion of the ujprk 
and shall not be recoverable by the wife until in %o, created him a K.C.B, , The moat import- 
all other creditors have been satisfied. It does ant of his other works are translations of “-Odes 
not eljoW husband or wife to take criminal pro- of Horace,” the Complete Works of Horace, 
ceeoings against each other so long as they are (Ehlenschliger’s dramas, Corregio and AladM, 
living together. It protects as a trust in favour Goethe's Faust, the “ Vita Nuova”jof Dante, 
of wife and children a bonii-Jidc insurance by and JJonnk Hertz’s drama King Rene a Daugk* 
the husband of his life for their benefit, and a ter, and a 'Life of Lord Lyndhurst.” In '$%be 
similar insurance by the wife, married the celebrated actress Helen Faucit. 

Marseillaise Hymn. So called because Sir T. M. was elected Rector of the BaiverJttjy 
first heard at Paris in 1792. Sung by troops of St, Andrews i n *80, * V. 

from Marseilles. Words and music composed Marvin, Charles, author, traveller, fthd 
(1701) byRouget de LTele, an engineer ollicer, journalist, was b. *'54. Spent his youth in 
to cheer the spirits of conscripts Sf Strasburg. Russia. On returning to England (187*) de- 
Marshall, William Calder, R.A., sculptor, voted himself to literature and entnred^ffie 
b 1813, at Edinburgh. He is one of the few Civil Servian from which he retired in Cou¬ 
nt eiy who have resisted the attractions of the sequence of the disclosure of the Anglo- 
more lucrative brunch of his art- namely, por- Russian Agreement at the Foreign Office (1878) 
trait busts, and devoted his skill as a modellerj Despatched (188a) by Mr. J. Cowen, M.P;f%pa 

mission to Russia, and published the resU^t in 
a work entitled “The Russian Advance towards 
India.” Accompanied the English miaaidtr to 
the Czar’s coronation (1:883). Visited the 
Caucasus and Caspian. In company with 
Arminius Vambery lectured in the chief towns 
of England. Has Written many works and 
pamphlets on Central Asian and Anglo-Rtissian 
questions, among which may be mentioned 
“ The Russians at the Gates of Herat,” and’ 
" Reconnoitring Central Asia.” > Is &(fo an 
authority on petroleum. Jr ' ■ 

Mass, Days of Attending. See Days. L' ■ 
Massage. , A term applied to specific pte- 
chanieal manipulations, such as “khead1pg” 
and “rubbing/* which are intended to influence 
the human tissues and the functions of the 
body in various disorders and diseas^|, ^uota 
as nerve prostration, muscular degeniwitihar, 
infantile paralysis, wasted limbs, spinal,.dis¬ 
tortion, impaired writing power, and: other 


of the figure to poetic sculpture. From the mission to Russia, and published the reShj 
Art Unihh he received muny commissions for a work entitled “The Russian Advance tow: 
klekl works. .Was one of the three sculptors India.” Accompanied the English missid - 
employed for the Houses of Parliament, ana has the Czar’s coronation (1883). Visited 
produced a large number of statues of public Caucasus and Caspian. In company t 
men. Mr, Marshall obtained the first prize Arminius Vambery lectured in the chief to 
of ^00 for a design for a national monument of England. Has Written many works 
for the Duke of Wellington, now in St. Paul's pamphlets on Central Asian and Aaglo-Rhs 
Cathedral (1857). Elected R.A. (185a), and is a questions, among which may be mentic 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, “ The Russians at the Gates of Herat,” 

4 .Martineau, Rev. James, D.D., I.L.D., one " Reconnoitring Central Asia,’* Is alfo 
g j the most eminent_of Unitarian uivines, is a authority on petroleum. „ * ; 

■'arother of the late Harriett Martineau, b at Mass, Days of Attending. See Days, 1 
Norvrtpi 7805, Educated at the Norwich Gram- Massage. , A term applied to specific 
mar School Dr. Last Carpenter’s School at chanieal manipulations, such as “kheadl 
Brisfcol, ana at Manchester New College (».».). and “rubbing, which are intended to influ* 
He entdfOd the Unitarian ministry in ’@8. Aftet the human tissues and the functions Of 


He entered the Unitarian ministry in ’@8 

* a.2__ W*____ ___ _ ___» 


Was apj®{ftfed[ minister of Little Portland tortion, impaired writing power, and: other 
Street cMttel *59. and Principal of Manchester conditions. Massage, according to its parti* 
Hew Colwga ’68. Dr. M. ia a voluminaus writer cular application, stimulates the actj<wt o£ the 
On ethical at)d theologicalqueatlone, and amongst akin, raises the general heat of the body, and 
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Despatched (188a) by Mr. J. Cowen, M.P;} ph 
mission to Russia, and published the result i 
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and labourers or workmen employed with a 
Viewfo profit. Domestic seiyaras, Id the «b* , 
sence af expreSs stioiilatibm arje understood to 
be hired for the year, subject to a-monbh’a 
notice by either party. They are entitled!© 
proper lodging and Food, but not;* as a rule- 
to medical attendance. Illness and. cbtise, 
quent incapacity to work does not ? render 
them liable to be dismissed without notice; 
but wilful neglect or disobedience does,. 
On leaving service they caunof claim a char- 
aicter from the employer, or obtain damages 
for an unfavourable character which die may 
give bond fide to a person having fiMrtght to 
ask for information. But they can obtain 
damages for an untrue character maliciously 
given. The relation between employers'" or 
the one hand, and on the other labourer* 
or workmen, has been 
statutes. In the first 


Increases muscular power, whilst 4 t gtfeaft 
affects the appetite and the power ofI 
„ is in more gefresal fee *©n 'th£ CdnmenUna! 
in England ;.$n fact, it may be %add that here, 
although many of the most eminent practi? 
tioners advise massage, and exceedingly well- 
trained nurses are obtainable, still the system 
rasnot'at present under any r organised medical 
guJaarce. There is no doubt that “rubbing” 
andJ&neading ” is often performed in cases 
where it is actually harmful, and this is 
largely due to the want of proper medical 
supervision. This is particularly so in re¬ 
ference to fever cases, and those of mental 
disorder. The results obtained from a consist- 
-ent course of massage under an experienced 
operator are frequently very striking, chiefly 
wjth regard to the weight increase. Dr. 
Playfair, who was the first in this country to 
bring massage into prominent notice, considers 
mo case satisfactory which doep not show a 
gain in weight of from 15 to 20 lb. at the end of 
-fij.nfdnth or six weeks.,, Massage is generally 
performed by women; and there exist several 
private hospitals where it may be carried out. 
Opinions vary as to the time necessary for 
foaming the art, but in experienced medical 
qyeles, tor ordinary massage practice, a month's 
1. ctmrse is thought sufficient. - 

- Massey, Gerald, poet and lecturer, b. at 
Tring 1828. His parents being very poor,, his 
childhood was passed under all the distressing 
cfrtSpmstanccs to which children were liable 
previous to the adoption of the Factory Acts. 
At the age of fifteen he obtained a situation 
as errand boy at Messrs. Swan and Edgar's, 
Keg ent Street, and picked up his education by 
heading at the second-hand bookstalls at suen 
odd moments as he could spare. He subse¬ 
quently became editor of a Radical paper, the 
Sfoirii of Freedom, and in ’54 published the 
“Ballad of Babe Christabel and other Poems,” 
which attracted the attention of Walter Savage 
Eand- r, who pointed ""out the great promise 
vWiich the young poet gave in this volume. 
t ,Mr. M- subsequently published other poems, 

’ which won for him great popularity; and for 
miime years he wrote the poetical criticisms 
for the Atheticeum. Mr. M. has also devoted 
’ich attention to the subject 6f spiritualism, 
“■ las lectured With great success in England, 
rica, and the Colonies. Mr, M. was some 
*s ago placed as a pensioner on the Civil' 
r fot in recognition of his services to literature 
as ** a poet sprung from the people.” 

Ma&SOWait. All island and town at the 
entrance of a bay on the African coast of the 
Red Sea, about 330 miles N. of the Straits 
of Bab-cI-Mandeb. It is the natural port and 
commercial outlet for Tigre and Northern 
Abyssinia. Wan an Egyptian possession till 
rSSyfo, when taken possession of by Italy. 
JwWwith Abyssinia soon broke out, and some 
ipeywBe was at first experienced by the Italians, 

' ^y^fterwards reinforced to a total ot 35,000 
tr^Dps, have effectually made good their posi- 
tiftp, and have occupied territory to some 
distance inland, through which they are now 
ptfiming a railway. Massownh has been for- 
"tifif .ypnd its development as an Italian de- j 
‘pendency may be,anticipated. The Abyssinian ; 
monarch is now preparing for an attack on the 
Italian army with large forces. 

'*■ Mfrapar and Servant. Servants are prac- 
tically/of two kinds—domestic servants or 
menials (1st. intrd mania, within the walls), 


regulated by % man; 
place the employe, 
in getting servants must not transgress’ tin 
Factory or Elementary Education Acts. In^hi. 
next place the Truck Act compels the eippfoyer ' 
in all the more important trades to^my his 
workmen in current coin, and not Otherwise,;} 
and an Act of 1883 forbids him to pay -lps , 
workmen in any premises used for tne^patel 
of intoxicating liquor. Thirdly, a variety of j 
Acts give to the county courts and to> 4 he 1 
justices a certain jnrisdicticyj in disputes 4 *e- 1 
tween employer and workman, and provide 
for the appointment, by consent ofbolh parafcs, 
of arbitrators and boards of conciliation, whose 
awards the law will enforce. As a rule, brtath 
of the contract of service by cither party now 
gives ground for a civil action only. But «s ! 
regards merchant seamen, the captain, the 
employer's agent, is necessarily invested^ with 
extraordinary powers of discipline. A work¬ 
man is criminally liable for a wilful breach-of 
contract in cases where he has reasonable 
ground to believe that the result of such breach 
would be to stop the public gas or water supply, 
or to occasion serious injury to life or property. 
But in the prosecution of a trade dispute any 
number of persons may combine to do any¬ 
thing which, if done by one person, would not 
constitute a crime. A master is not criminally 
liable for any act of his servant; but he is 
civilly liable for everything done by hia-sef- 
Vant in the course of service. A master iiSShow 
civilly liable to one servant for injuries inflicted 
by the negligence of another servant. A master . 
may bring an action for any injury done to kis I 
servant whereby he loses tne benefit of theher- 
vice— e.g. } an assault, a seduction, etc. A master t 
may justify an assault committed iq defence 
of nis servant, and vice versa. A mastef may 
maintain, i.e, aid and abet, his servant in, an , 
action—a thing generally unlawful If axiy one 
wilfully entice a servant to quit his master's* 
service, the master has an action against hint" 
and the servant. Formerly it was only by 
apprenticeship that persons could qualify them¬ 
selves to exercise a trade. But at the pr«*er£ f 
day, the necessity of serving an 
survives only in the city of ! 
apprentice was an infant boofht 
denture for so many years to serve « nfSste 
who undertook to maintain and teodh him, mrj 
exercised over him a parental authority 'Cl! 
children of parents unable to minfofrtjttiej 
may still be apprenticed till the agdfi§fcweni&. 
one years by the guardians or overseers to 
persons witting to take them. In aiLfasqs the 
infant’s consent is necessary. ; -•• * 
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j Master of Faculty- See Deans. 

Master of the Kells. See Rolls. « 
Matabeleland. 'An extensive country in 

? puth Africa between Limpopo and middle 
ambesi rivers, north of Transvaal and Bechu- 
inftland. Is mountainous, and known to contain 
(gold. Aiicient ruins of unknown origin have 
teen seen here by Maitch, who passed through 
Jthe country. Was conquered fifty years ago by 
King Moselekafce and a Zulu army, the native 
tribes, Mashoua and M.akalaka, subdued and 
incorporated, and a military despotism set up 
ui the model of Chaka's in Zululand- This 


Holland. An island in the Indian Ocean joe 
nines -easl, of Madagascar, 3.000 miles from 
India, and 0,300 from the Cape. It is a British 
Crown colony. Area 708 sq, m., pop. 370, $6. 
The island is divided into nine districts. Capital 
and chief port is Fart Louis, pop. 70,000, con¬ 
nected with other tsteitres by 92 miles of railway 
and excellent macadamised roads. Dependent 
appanages of the colony, under the admin^HC" ) - 
tion of ns governor, are various groupswtah 
Indian Ofcean. .The Seychelles, Rodriguez, the 
Amiramtes, Biego Garcia, and the Chagas Mauds, 
are the chief pf them. Total area about .350 


ndures under Lo Benguela, successor of sq. m., pop. 16,0 Mauritius is mountainous, 
loselekatse. Boers from the Transvaal are the highest peaks attaining 2,700 feet. It In 


loselekatse. Boers from the Transvaal are 
on reported to be “trekking” into this 
nmtry, and serious conflicts may be eon- 
dently anticipated. Its proximity to the 
Vitisli Protectoiate, and its reported auri- 
rolis wealth, are also likely to bi ing Matabele- 
Gid into public attention ere long. The 
jeople are numerous, warlike, drilled in 
egimcnts, every able-bodied man a soldier, 
ind they are said to be well armed. The 
ting is an absolute autocrat, possessing 
tnquestioned authority. 

I Mathew, Bix James Charles, was b. in 1830. 
fducutcd at Trinity College, Dublin. Called 
to the bar at Lin corn's Inn (i8y+). He was a 
member of the South-Eastern Circuit, and, like 
U>rd Justice Eowen and Mr. Justice A. L. 
ynnth, had not taken silk wheii he was ap¬ 
pointed a Judge of the Queen's Bench Division. 
Just previously Mr. Mathew had acted as a 
jrneinber of the Committee on the subject of the 
•“ Costs of Legal Proceedings.” Mr. Justice 
Mathew was the third Catholic judge appointed 
hi nee the Catholic Emancipation Act, the two 

J icvious ones being Mr. Justice Shoe and Mr. 
ustiee Haves. 

Matthews, Kt. Hon. Henry, M.F. for 
East Division of Birmingham, and Home Secre¬ 
tary, is the son of the Hon. Henry Matthews, 
late puisne judge of Ceylon, where he was born 
in 1826. He was educated partly on the Con¬ 
tinent and partly m England. Having graduated 
at the LJniv. of Paris B.A., he studied law at 
Univ. Coll., London, and subsequently gradu¬ 
ated LL.B. at the London Umv., where he 
obtained the Univ. Law Scholarship of /50 a 
year for three years. In’thc same year he was 


the highest peaks attaining 2,700 feat. It w 
well watered and fertile, vegetation luxuriant 


well watered and fertil e, vegetation luxuriant 
and scenery charming. Cfmmte of the uplands 
delicious, that of the lowlands healthy but ho'. 
Some uncleared forest still remains, in which 
are deer and game. A unique native bird, tin- 
dodo, was exterminated by the Dutch. Barrii .* 
reefs surround the shore. A Governor presides 
over' administration, which is conducted b/ 
Executive and Legislative Council?, both of 
Crown nominees. Staple industry is cultivation 
of sugar-cane. Cotton, coffee, indigo, tortoise¬ 
shell, ebonv, vanilla, an<f*aloe-fibrc are alio 
exported. For financial statistics, see BritiSw 
Empire, etc. ("table). The capital is strongly 
defended, but former large garrison now 
reduced to 400. There is a constabulary of 
about 1,000. The Church England and the 
Roman Catholic bodies receive some State aid. 
There is a Roj'al College, and alse many 
Government and othei schools. Tho majority 
of the people are Indian coolies. Among 
the whites is a preponderance of French blood- 
The Butch abandoned the island in 17to. In 
1715 the French took possession, and the" 
island Was then called Me of Franoe. Its pro¬ 
sperity was founded by the French Governor, 
Mahe de Labounloimais. A British force under 
Abercrombie captured Maui itius in xSro, since 
when it has remained a colory of Eng and.— 
In 18S6 the Governor(is s r John Pope Hennessy) 
became involved m serious disputes with the 
people. The Governor of Cape Colony w*R 
sent to investigate matters, as Royal Commis¬ 
sioner, and he Exercised the authority delegated 
to him by suspending Sir J. P. Hennessy, who 
was ordered noine for further inquiry face 


appointed a Fellow of, Univ. ColL, the only •Diplomatic). This resulted (’87) iri Sir Jo! 
otlvqr Fellow of the year being Bagehot the acquittal and reinstatement as Governor. < 
economist, lu 1845, when he was only eighteen, suit Flernvng's “ Mauritius" and “Her Majes 
Wr. Matthews was admitted at Lincoln’s Inn, Colonies.” 

and in #50 he was called to the bar. Eighteen May.Wm. Charles, sculptor,b. 1853, at Ri 
years later he took silk, was elected a Bencher ine. Studied S. K. Museum and R. Acade 


years rafter he took silk, was elected a Bencher 
of Lincoln's Inn, and was returned to the 
House oft Commons as Liberal member foi 
Dungarvtpi. From *872 to 1876 he acted as 
Examinee'in Common Law to the Council of 


Legal Location, la 1885 he unsuccessfully con- Castle 
tested North Biimingham as a Conservative. R. M. 
uly|»S66 lie contested East Birmingham, and Law-re 
, thol fusion of the Unionist Liberals with of Par 
: Conservatives was returned. When Lord the Se; 
! isbury formed his* second administration youth 
1 sr the genera! election, Mr. Matthews was “ Omr 
•, >ointe i Home Secretary, He has been con- Mas 


fjbrne case, Armstrong case, Crawford divorce 
i*ae, Case.case, the Trafalgar Square riots, etc. 

Mauritius. So named by the first Dutch 
occupiers ,j» 1598, after Prince Maurice of 


e acquittal and reinstatement as Governor. Oim- 
1, suit Klein vng's “ Mauritius "and “Her Majesty’s 
1, Colonies.” 

« May.Wm. Charles, sculptor, b. 1853, at Read- 
r Ing. Studied S. K. Museum and R. Academy, 
e Pupil of Sig. Monti. Awarded hon. mention for 
1 gold medal, R. A. ’73. and medals S. Kensington 
a 08, R.A. ’72, >7. and Internal. Exhib. *73. £x- 

tf ecuteil memorials to Canon Pearson, at Windsor 
1- Castle: R. A. Cosier, Esq., Remenham; Rer. 

R. M. Morice, Hoddcsdon: memoriallbnt, 
d Lawrence, Southampton. Ideal works: “Tfoath 
h of l’anthea,” “Hercules throwing Lielias into 
d the Sea,” “Victory,” “Warrior bearing wounded 
n youth from Battle," “ Playmates,” “ Coursing,” 
s “ Omnia Vmcit Amor.” 

1- May Laws. See Germany and German 
e Political Parties- v 

e Mayotta. One of the Comoro Islands (q.t ,y, 
i- M- u.” See Lloyd’s Clauses. 

« Meat Supply, Our. For sketch of rise Of 
:. foreigu meat supply see ed. ’87 {and for, returns 
h '87 see Trade and Agriculture, 

>f Medical Acts, *08-80. Xhgso Acts estate. 
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Jish a General Medical Council for the United 
Kingdom, and branch councils for England, 
. Scotland, and Ireland „ respectively;* The 


provisions relating to the registration of 

f lonial and foreign practitioners in the United 
iiigdom. The registrar of the General Council 


General Council consists of {a) five persons must, publish every year a register in alpha 
nominated from time to time by the sovereign betical order, with the respective residences 
in council, three for England, one for Scotland and qualifications of all persons whose names 
and one for Ireland: (b) cone person chosen appear on the general register on the first day 
from time to time by eacn of the following of each year, and a copy of the published 
bodies: the Royal College of Physicians of register is evidence in all courts that the 
London, the Royal College of Surgeons of persons whose names appea# in it, and nc 
England, the Apothecaries’ Society oi London, others, have been duly registered. The 
the several Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, General Council must also publish under the 
Lqndon, Durham, and Manchester; the Royal title of "British Pharmacopoeia” a book con- 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of taming a list of medicines and compounds an t 
Rdinfouigb, the Faculty of Physicians and the manner of preparing them, such book to b 


Surgeons of Glasgow, the several Universities altered, amended, or republished as often a 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. the Genetal Council see fit. ! 

PhvsTcians fn Sand ^hcfei* Cofe of Medical Assurance Society, Metropolis 

A l’ p fr n M Provident. Established lor the purpose < 

securing the supply of medical attendance ait 


erdecn, and St. 
ueen's College of 


Ireland the University of Thihlm -ind the securing the supply of medical attendance an, 
» ;,oi . M n !i medicine dui ing sickness to the families of the 

ll j reS^ttwd wage-earning classes by the payment of i 
clotted from time to tune by the icgistered wee j.]y surn regulated by a wage sliding scalt 
medical practitioners resident in England, one g G L arab’s Conduit Street, 

person selexted from time to tunc by the corre- 111 ni mB |, Iln , w r 5 
sponding body in Scotland, and another by the ' ^ ’ 

corresponding borfp m Ireland. The branch Medical Relief Disqualification Rent 


corresponding bodp tn Ireland. The branch Medical Relief Disqualification Removal 
council for each kingdom consists of the mcm- Act. '85- The occasion for this Act was in the 
bers chosen by the coiporations within that passing of the Representation of the People 
kingdom, and the members nominated for that Act ot the same year, which assimilated th< 
kingdom by the Crown and by its own medical borough and county franchises. It was fount 


practitioners. The principal function of the that in rural districts many persons who woulc 
General Council ana of the branch councils is otherwise have obtained "the franchise undei 
to register all persons qualified to practise that Act were regular recipients of medica 
medicine or surgery in the United Kingdom, iclief given by the poor-law authorities, ant 
and in each of the three kingdoms respectively, would be disqualified from voting by the ru!< 


medicine or surgery 
and in each of the tin 


Each Council must appoint a registrar to keep until then maintained, that by receipt of pool 
the register. Every person possessing any of relief within a certain time oi the elections ai 
the qualifications scheduled in the principal elector lost his right to vote. The Act there 
Act js entitled to be entered on the register on fore provides that no person shall lose hi 
payment of a fee of ^s. Every person entered right to be registered or vote at any parlii 
on a branch register must also be entered on mentary or municipal election because he hq, 
the general. register. Only persons entered received for himself or his family any medic., 
on the register tap recover fees for medical or surgical assistance, medicine, etc., at tk 
or surgical attend^m, or hold a medical ap- expense of the poor-rate. > *. 

pojrtiuent in the Mi ial or local admimstra- Meisfl0Iller Jean Louis Ernest A Frenc 
tion.. If any the scheduled bodies £, tc ° b . Lyons? Came to Pari 

exerases a legal power of striking the name of f„ KllI j,. J ul ....I 


iiial or local ad mini st ra¬ 
the scheduled bodies 


exercises a legal power of striking the name of g/ 0 ' v ^", a "id me’ 

amemberoffitslist.it must notify its act.on L” ss hi his art' and Sinv lifted wil 1 a, 

% tbe'nfni ° rl K mal ol dcr of <^4 ^opf/d f pankula 

branch of art-namely/that of painting picture 
ot vt -' r i' small size, but remarkable for the trut 
may_erasefromthe register thcn.il ie of any and correctness of tile figures, the extreni 
practitioner committed of amie oi of infamous ft ncness ( ,j touch, and precision of detail. 11 
conduct in his profession. Any person who sent some works to the "Salon ” in 1836. v' -^ 

attracted much attention and won hi^ 1,ce 
From that time till 1855 11 


representation is' liable to be imprisoned for j >al j on 


twelve months and any person falsely pre- ^ned to dl^te himself to the Jpm 

tending to have been registered is liable to a above nient ,oned, imparting such tr ai f 
fine ot £20. The bodies scheduled as having .. . th ’ lm S Bt the master' 


lurnisn tno uenerai counai witn iniormacion at ‘ different « sa]ons >• he obtained the v 
as to the courses ot study and examinations Knitrht f th i ? of Honour in 
which they impose ; and if the General Council J£ e |fand medal ot honour at the ujWtt 
ill any instance think these insufficient it may Exhibition of i8sc the cross of Off JTtf 
.represent the same to the Privy Council, which, T o, fi and Commander in He wn. bf ii? 

if satisfied with the justice of the representa- member of the Acadcmv "des Beau fll! ® sl ^ 
tic®, may order that the qualifications granted ^ h iBU he Std a new t to- * 

' by the body in question shall no longer entitle “ Kiting historic lubfccts inttwat? VP 
persons holding them to be registered. But dimen^S ^Kng Wa 
the order may be revoked when the body „ -v i at)d u,. % taff s . » t t e ^twenty 
i ‘"affected by it shows to the satisfaction of the Sollr?no "etc ' 4> -seers fc 

Privy Council that it has made the necessary ’ * ans $0 

imphOvements in its courses of study ana Melbourne. Capital of Victoria^ 
examinations. The Acts also contain various Poi t Philip; pop, 380,000. 
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, Melbourne £:: aibitlor: ’88. la order to cele- dangling down his back and a pen through his 
Vbrate the centenary of the founding of Negv hose." All the nouns are to be remembered 
■' South Wales, the nest Australian colony, the except ball: Sr. Mortimer Granville, the author 
• Government of Victoria have arranged to hold a of “ The Secret of a Good Memory,'* relies on 
(Centennial International Exhibition at Melbourne “ sight phantoms" and 4 ‘sound phantoms." 
curing the present year. The Exhibition, Sight-memory is proved by experiment to be 
.’which will open on August 1 st and remain open generally stronger# than sound-memory. Pro- 
i for six months, is to be held in buildings lessor Loisefcte, who has studied mental physio- 
Ispecially erected for the purpose in the Carlton logy both theoretically 'and experimentally, 
^Gardens, Melbourne. It is to comprise arts, discovered certain leading laws of the memory, 
,manufactures, agricultural and industrial pro- and upon these founded a system. He has 
, cesses, and the productions of all nations, also recently discovered a device for raemO- 
1 Arrangements have been made under which rising, by which it is claimed the memory and 
British, foreign, and other colonial Governments power of the will to control toe attention are 
besides that of Victoria, will take part in the strengthened and improved. 


nous from every country and every colony, the world, ot 100 toes register and upwards, 
'.rile Exhibition has been actively taken up by in ’86 was 85 , 183 , and their estimated tonnage 
jhe Chamjbets of Commerce of Great Bntain, about 80 , 943,650 tons. According to Lloyd's Uni- 
-jp that British commercial interests are likely versal Register of shipping for %7, from which 
to be well represented. The arrangements are the above and most of the following particulars 
(under the control of a Royal Commission, are taken, the number of such ships ownad hy 
'Office of the London Committee: 8, Victoria j the United Kingdom and her Colonies aitl the 
^Chambers, Westminster, S.W. five leading Foreign Powers of Europe, and Italy, 

Melkite Church.. Sec Coptic Church. ! f™) toe “i lted Statea of Anierioa - are as fol * 

: Members of Parliament, Privileges of.!_ 1 _ 

See Privileges of Peers and Members. n , i 

,, Memory. Threadiest mnemonical writer Countries. Ships iTonnage. 

‘ whose system is .still in use was the Rev. Kichard ___ v ’ * 

Grey, D.D. He used nine vowels and nine , • i „ 

consonants to represent the nine units, but he ouitea nangaom . . . i 9,93 s 9 > OI 5,**3 

had little control over his figure-words. For colonies.j 3,394 1,5*3,953 

: instance, the date of the accession of George 11 . -- 

11 (1727) he expressed by the word "dot. In 13,238 10 , 539,188 

f iiSo9, Gregor Von Feinaiglo taught his system. Germany . ♦ . . . *1*57 1 , 4 * 4 . 79 * 

, His figure alphabet had only consonants in it, France.1,591 1,0*9,357 

iso with the help of vowels he could make his Russia . . . . . 1,156 4*5,178 

Yfignre letters into well-known words. For Austria ..... 473 322,33* 

J Instance, George Il.’ri date might be expressed Turkey.Sir 196,6*5 

vby “ conic." in the Gentleman's Magazine for Italy ..... 1,852 943,’99 

ta \8u and other jpet lodicals of that date will be United States of America . 3,8*7 *,043,167 

j a ,ouud reports of Fcinaigle's lectures in London, -'--- 

jUkVhat astonished the reporters most was that Total . . . . 1 35,199 15 , 923,815 

tl Feiiyuglc exhibited, not his own powers, but _ __ 

„,;hose of his pupils, childien aged from nine .... , .. , . „ . , 

?&> fourteen and fifteen. Aim* Paris learned Iht " , ™ ber aallmg vessels of all wuntne* 


Fauvel Gouraud. learned Aime Paris’s system, 
and altered it a little, still retaining the fancy 
H^jictures. Major Beniowski, a pupil of Aime 
and iif,, taught mnemonics in London. His 
years ldttlphabet differs from Fauvel Gouraud's 
of LmcolKV he uses “ w " and “ x.” One ol his 
House of Fairchild, slightly varied the figure 
Duncnrvai Two of his pupils—his son (the 
Examiner -hild who wrote “ The Way to Improve 
Legal Edr lory ”) and Mr. Stokes—publish at the 
tested N time books on memory and teaching. 
% W4J uly okes uses pictures, like Paris, but has 
Mr thefvd on Paris's prose sentences by using 
*1 Con$- Dr. Pick has taught, lectured, and 


, --,0 " A 

*pointebints, but his own connections are often 
°6tnd w^nhiar to those of Aim6 Paris. Mr. 
Sh'gbe&eChas published a hook on memory, in 


Countries. 

No. of 1 
Ships, j 

Tonnage. 

United Kingdom . . • . 

Colonies. 

| 9,938 
! 3,*94 

9,015,313 

*, 5 * 3,953 

Germany . . . . . 

France. 

Russia ..... 
Austria ..... 

Turkey. 

Italy. 

United States of America . 

18,232 

*,*57 

*, 59 * 

*,156 

473 

Sir 

*.852 

3 , 8*7 

10 , 539,188 
1,4*4,79* 
*, 0 * 9,357 
4 a 5,*78 
3 **, 33 * 
196,635 

943 , *99 
2,043,167 

Total . 

| 23,199 

16 , 923,815 

The number of sailing vessels of all countries 
was 25 , 156 , with a net tonnage of 10 , 411,801 tons. 
The number Ik longing to the above mentioned 
nations aud our Colonies are as under 

Counti ies. i 

1 

l 

No. ol 
Sailing 
Vessels. 

Net 

Tonnage. 

United Kingdom 

Colonies .... 

4,88! 

*,559 

3,846,148 

1,097,147 

Germany .... 
France .... 

Rusa.a .... 

Austria .... 

Turkey .... 

Italy. 

United States of America. 

7,440 

1,678 
1,08a 
944 
35 o 
- 7*9 

*,679 

3 , 4*7 

3 , 943,295 

7 ^ 9,977 

386,695 

*74,849 

17678*1 

141,0*8 

7*8,857 

>, 530,490 

• Total .... 

17,829 

7 , 833,912 


apirAaes the picture method: for instance, The number' of steamships in the wwld m 88 
rSbrne casdtt in the memory the words archer, was 9 , 989 , having a gross tonnage of 10 , 581,883 
T 3Z^ n ». nr>» v>» ti„. tons. Of these steamers, the number, owned 


#jnrnc caswtv 1U mcniwi y tuc wuius «'vnvi| *»* w "irvi ;-r* ' B w ,__ ' __ 1 

M5a*e, Cassell vug, back, pen, nose, he tells the tone. Of these steamers, the number, owned 
Mg rp-ttWyme he can see "an archer trying to by the before-mentioned countries are stated 
I occupiers yn into a ball of crystal; he has a irug below, viz:— 
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Countries. 


United Kingdom 
Colonies 


Germany . . 

France . , « 

Russia . . . 

Austria 
Turkey , 

Italy .... 
United States of America 


No. of 

Gross 

Steamers. 

Tonnage. 

S >57 

6,169,(165 

735 

426,806* 

5,798 

6 , 595,871 

654,8x4 

579 

509 

742,662 

213 

c- 133 , 3*9 

*123 

145,511 

82 

54,697 

173 

230,342 

400 

503.677 

7,870 

9 , 080,903 

-- 


r As regards the extraordinary speed of ocean 

Vnnnmo steamers during the past year, the most note- ■ 
onnage. j s the run of the Cunarder Etruria , in 

- August, from Queenstown to Sandy Hook, near 
6,169,065 New York, in 6 days 3 hours 18 min.: the next, 
426,806* fastest speed was performed by the Umbria, o,. 

-— the Cunard line, which left Queenstown on 

6 , 595,871 May 39th, and made the passage between that 
654,8x4 port and Sandy Hook in 6 days 4 hours 34 min.; 
742,66a the thii d fastest by An Gasgirynf, of the General 
153,329 Transatlantic Co., from Havre to Hew York, in 
145,511 September, at the average rate of 17-80 knots, 


from Hew York to Southampton, at the average 
rate on the whole voyage of 17-50 knots. Thj 
9 )rmus, of the Orient Line, in October mad 


__ I ' 1 __ the fastest voyage to Australia from FlymmitK 

~ r ’ which was in 30 days 74 hours. The mails froil* 

These tables are founded upon the* net register London were landed in Albany, Australia 
tonnage of sailing vessels and the-gross tonnage during this voyage m 25 days and 17 hours* 
of steamships afloat. The main materials of; During the same month the Victoria, of the 
which the snips of all countries are built are as P. & 0 . Co., ran from London to Fort Said at 15,- 
under :— and from Suez to Bombay at 15 3 knots, and on- 

___the return voyage from Bombay to Suez at 15-8, 

Steamers. Tonnage. and from Port Said to London at 15‘t knots. 

___ _ In the following month the Britannia, another] 

T 00 o a new ship of the same company, covered the! 

S 0 ®. .... b.igs b, 9x1,400 S p ace between Sues and Colombo at 15-1 knots, 

nteel ... . 770 1,200,96? m bad weather. A11 important accelerated service 

Composite . . . 109 3 -’> 8ao of mail steamers between Bordeaux and Brazil 

Woo “ * 8 9 j 380,655 j anc j River Plate will soon be available, as, 

* —' ._ _ three new swilt steamers of the Messageriea 

Total . . . 9 ,S 69 10 , 531,843 | Maritime* Co. will be running on this line in a 

--j f e w weeks. The number of merchant steamers 

Sailing T built and building, capable of being propelled, 

Vessels. tonnage. at knots an hour and upwards as armed 

___._ cruisers for four or five hours consecutively if 

Tran , nm . __o chasing or m chase in warfare, is, according 

iSS : : : : ,9 g ^ orthos 

Composite ... 161 126 651 j f z to <f ,c f K'ltaui, ro jfMfermany, 9 

Wood .... 22,953 8,104,060 | to France, and 3 to Italy. Ocefl^asscnger 

__ traffic in sailing vessels is now practically 

, oc .„ ! limited to the carriage of first and second class 

•total . . . 4 a,150 1 U, 411 ,HU 7 j passengers to Calcutta, Bombay, and the Anii- 

--—-—--—-*—~ | podes, to whom economisation of tune is no 

Germany and France are the only two foreign j object. Since '68 these vessels have not been 
Rations which build any appreciable number of constructed for speed; the new type of such 
fren and steel ships, though Sweden and Norway have been built for carrying larger cargoes, 
construct what merchantmen they require. Theie aie now several four-masted vessels 
There is but little for British shipbuildei 5 to capable of transporting five thousand tons oi 
fear from competition with France, but mm-Ii- cargo. The fastest longdistance voyage made 
from Germany, as the latter is fust becoming a by sailing vessels was run by the ihtrmopylce^ 
shipbuilding country, and now' builds about of the Aberdeen Line, when she sailed Iron-' 
two-thirds of her large requirements. No London to Melbourne in ’68 m 60 days. In op/Jj 
nation, however, except tin- United Kingdom, day she made 335 knots on the voyage, and »(he 
can now supply a demand for shipbuilding ran at the rate of 17 knots an hour tor a lifw 
beyond itself. Much improvement in the British hours consecutively. i 

Mercantile Marine has been eflected in ’87 by Merchandise Marks Acts, ' 87 , con soil i- 
re ; engining steamers and having their old dates and strengthens the law relating to 
engines altered to tripleexpansion. This change fraudulent marks on merchandise. The Act 


Mercantile Marine has been eflected in ’87 by Merchandise Marks Acts, ’87, con soil i- 
re ; engining steamers and having their old dates and strengthens the law relating to 
engines altered to tripleexpansion. This, change fraudulent marks on merchandise. The Act 
will be a gain to the owners of nearly 30 per is> applied to watches; and every person w l'10 
cent, per annqmuponthe alterations, on account sends or brings a watch-case, whether un¬ 
fit the economy in fuel which will be effected, ported or not, to any assay office in the United 
During the last five years the first-class ocean Kingdom for the purpose of being assayed, 
passenger steamers have been better constructed stamped, or maiked, shall make a aedara.ion 


than formerly for safety and speed. Triple- as to what country or place the case was made 
expansion instead of compound engines have in, agd if the case was made ih sonic country or 
been generally adopted in these ships, Vhich place outside the United Kingdom, the assay 
effects an average saving of 25 per cent, for* the office is to place on the case a mark differing 
propulsion of the steamers. During this short fiom the mark placed by the office on a watch- 
penod also the comfort of passengers has been case made in the United Kingdom. Al] goods 


period «Jso the comfort of passengers has been case made in the United Kingdom. Al] goods 
improved, and especially by the enlargement which if sold would be liable to forleiture 
of cabins, atwf better food and sanitary acconj- under the Act, and all goods of foreign manu- 
modation, ana the installation of the electric facturc bearing any name or trade mark being 
Light (see Electricity on Shipboard), or purporting to be the name or trade mark 
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of any manufacturer, dealer, or trader in the 
' United Kingdom, unless such name or trade 
.mark is accompanied by a definite indication of 
•tehe country in which the goods were made or 
produced, are prohibited to be imported into 
It he United Kingdom. There is a provision 
if in the Act which renders any person who 
t falsely represents that any goods are mads by 
*,a person holding a royal warrant. Or for the 
, service of th* Queen or any of the royal 
family ®p*-apy Government department. liable 
’.to.pedMKnot exceeding £10. Consult the 
fftreatise btyJfTr. Howard Fayn of the Secretary’s 
{Department* of the Board of Custom. 
/Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats) Act, 
JW. Amends the principal Act of ’83, and 
provides among other things that accounts are 
So be rendered oy owners to crews paid by the 
/share, that certificates of service are to be 
Assued to second hands, that no trawler above 
pt'wenty-five tons is to go to sea without a 
Certificated' second hand, who may be autho- 
‘ vised to art ih the absence of the skipper; 
makes regulations respecting the conveyance 
of fish ftom trawlers, and gives power to hold 
Inquiries in cases of loss of lite from boats of 
fishing vessels. 

Merchant Shipping BUI, *84. This Bill 

W»s brought iri # bv Mr. Chamberlain, then 
Pfesident of the Board of Trade, with the 
object of promoting the security of Life and 
property at sea. It contained provisions against 
the recoveiy under a marine mstuance of any 
sum greater than would indemnify for the loss 
actually sustained, or of any sum .tt all if the 
111)seaworthiness of the vessel could be a-icribc i 
to lier owner. It implied, in every conn act of 
service between the owner and any officer or 
seaman, an mulct taking by the owner that the 
ship is seaworthy at starting, and that all 
reasonable means will be taken to keep her so 
' during the voyage. It extended to «eamen the 
provisions ol the Employer's LiahiUty Act 
For further provisions see ed. ’87. 

'Merchant Taylors’ School, London- See 

Public Schools. 

Merchants' Lecture, Thfl- Was established 
(1672) during the icign ofXharieS II., by the 
Presbyterians and Independents conjointly, at 
Pinners’ Hall, being supported by contributions 
from the principal merchants of the City of 
London. Its professed design was “ to up* 
hold the doctrines of the Reformation against 
s the errors of Popery, Sociniaiiism, and Infi¬ 
ll delity." From Pinners’ Hall it was removed 
(July 1778,1 to New Broad Street Chapel, and 
thence to the Poultry Chapel (1844), Weigh 
House Chapel (i 80 g), and Finsbury Chapel, 
Moorfields 1188,3). The lecture is deliveied 
every Tuesday morning fia to 1). 

Meredith, George, poet and novelist, is a 
native of Hampshire, and alter stud\ing lor 
some time in Germany lie commenced his 
literary career with the publication of a volume 
i f poems in 1851. This was followed by the 



Poems and Ballads ’’ (’6a), “ Emilia in 
»nd ” (’64), “ Rhoda Heining ” ('65), 

(’66), “The Adventures of H»ury 
ricnmona ’ (’71), “ fhc Egoist" (*79), “ The 
Tragic Comedians” (’8r), “Poems and Lj'rics 
of the Joy of Earth ” ('83), and “ Diana ot the 
the Crossways” (‘85). Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
ilj his recent lecluie on novels and novelists. 


placed Mr. M. in the front rank of modern 
romance writers. 

Merttt, Paul, a well-known dramatist, was 
b. in Russia, in the town of Kieff (1848); edu¬ 
cated at Leeds. He made his first appearance 
on the stage in the provinces, in a company 
belonging to the*late Walter Montgomery. 
Coming to London he soon afterwards became 
acting manager at the Grecian Theatre. His 
first play, Sia, produced in London,was followed 
by a number oi dramas and comedies, includ¬ 
ing two well-known nieces, “Stolen Kisses” 
(Globe;, and “Bough and Beady” (Adelphi). 
For some years Mr Meritt has been best 
known as a collaborate!!! - with Messrs. Pettitt. 
Harris, etc., in the production of several 
popular melodramas. His latest success was 
“ Pleasure” (Meritt & Ham's), Drury Lane, ’87- 

Mersey Tunnel. As its name implies, this 
is a passage constructed under the river 
Mersey, to connect the two shores at Liverpool 
and Birkenhead, for railway purposes. On 
Feb. 13th, ’86, the tunnel was formally opened: 

1 but, of course, much work had to be done be¬ 
fore traffic could be commenced, and the aotuai 
inauguration was eventually fixed for the end 
of Jan. '86, when the Prince of Wales per¬ 
formed that ceremony. The length of the 
tunnel, including the approaches, is H miles. 
There are two stations m the city, a lift being 
used at one of them. (James Street) calculated 
to raise 230 passengers t# the road level in 40 
seconds; on the Birkenhead side there are 
four. The height between the bed of the river 
and the roof of the tunnel is given as about 
30 ft., the tunnel itself being ai high and 26 
wide. Alongside the' tunnel is the ventilation 
heading, 7 ft. 4 in. in diameter, and there are 
ventilating tans 40 ft. and 30 ft. 111 diameter.- It 
may be added that 100 it. below is the drainage 
heading driven to test the strata beneath the 
river. The Rt. Hon. H. Cecil Raikcs, M.P., 
was chairman of the Company, Messt s. Waddell 
Sr Sons were the c-infractors, and Messrs. J. 
Bi unices, C. Do 1 ' ' > Fox, and j. Fox were the 
engineers. On - day ot opening it was stated 
that the expenditure was /1,250,000 sterling. 
The passengei tiaifie by boat acioss the river 
has been esimiated at 26,000,000 yearly During 
’86 the Queen conferred the honour of knight¬ 
hood upon Mr. Brunlccs and Mr. C. Douglas 
Fox. (For other details see ed. ’87.) Early in 
the session of '87 the Company introduced a 
clause and Amendments in a bill, which was 
unopposed, which contained powers to allow 
the payment of interest out of capital. Mr. 
.Courtney, chairman of Commissioners, in re¬ 
potting 011 April 20th, said that the line was 
all eady carrying largely, but more money was 
how wanted to rrmke the necessary connections 
on each side of the river, especially on the 
Cheshire side. The report was agreed to, and 
the new bill of the Company—which in view 
of the construction of the new Dee Bridge (y.t’.i 
was ot vital importance to them— passed into law. 

Merv. An oasis in Central Asia, situated 
almost midway between Meshed and Bokhara, 
and Herat and Khiva. In ancient times the 
city of Merv, now in ruins, was famous for its 
vast siae, magnificence, and prosperity. The 
locality became notorious when Russia, hav¬ 
ing conquered Khiva in 1873, threatened to 
occupy the oasis. The oasis has an area of 
1,600 square miles, and a population of a 
quarter of a million Tuicomans. There Is 
no town of Merv} the thickly packed pro§- 
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perous settlements spread over the oasis con- because all readings must be reduced to same 
stituting what is recognised under that name, temperature (3a 0 F.) to make them comparable, 
Ojutside the country is not desert in the usual with each other. Aneroid readings are, as at 
sense of the term, but consists of good clayey rule, not considered sufficiently accurate fori 


the cultivable area by extensive irrigation indicated by the ordinary thermometer, and by 1 
works, and have successfully introduced the maximum and minimum thermometers to show ! 
culture of American cotton. The Transcaspian the extremes of temperature sreached. The 
Railway (<?•!'.), which is to connect lh^ Caspian j thermometers should be exposed in a screen or 
with the Amu-Daira, was completed in July '86 wooden cage with louVre boarded sides, with I 
toMerv. About 10,000 troops are maintained in their bulbs about four feet aboveground, over ’ 
the oasis, distant 200 miles from Herat, and also grass, not over bare *soil. The ordinary ther- 
includmg in its adnnnisti ative area Penjdeh, mometer is usually accompanied by another 
half that distance from the key of India. The similar instrument, but with bulb coated with 
Turcomans of Mcrv are considered the bravest muslin, and kept damp by a few cotton threads 
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and best mounted horsemen in Central Asia. dipping into a cup of water close by. The pair 
“Message, Royal.” bee Parliamentary of thermometers form a hygrometer. The; 
Procedure. _ __ “ difference between the readings of dry and> 

Messina Tunnel. As far back as 1879, the wet bulb gives indication of the amount 6 t'> 
engineer Gabelli brought before the Italian moisture in the air. Tables are published for 
parliament a scheme to tunnel under the interpreting these readings. The dry bulb ' 
Straits of Messina; and in 1882 he delivered a thermometer and the hygrometer should be 
lecture at Rome, in which he pointed out the read at definite hours; the least number of 
advisability of joining the railways of Sicily daily observations admissible for a meteoro- j 
and Italy. He estimated the cost at .£2,840,000, logical station in the United Kingdom is two— 


nciow sea level, a aepin to ne approacnea oy 
a senes of spirals at each end, and the length by the rain-gauge, a can with circular funnel- 
about 8J miles. In August’86 it was announced shaped aperture, eight inches in diameter, 
that the Minister of Public Works had in- It should be placed with aperture one foot 
structcd Signor Cat )o Navone to investigate above ground and away from shelter or eddies 
and repoit. No steps appear to have been from trees or buildings. Wind is measured by 
actually undertaken in ‘87, _ the anemometer, an instrument provided with 

Metamorplllsm, A term used in geology to ; four cups on a horizontal cross. These revoh e 
denote the changes which certain rocks nave when the wind blows, and the distance they 
undergone, whereby tbeir original characters travel is measured by a series of counting 


ie alteration 


change, but the term “metamorpmo” is re- wind’s velocity. The anemometer must be set 
stricted to those rocks in which the alteration up where it is well exposed and not affected 
has been intense. See ed. ’87. by eddies. Wind is also estimated, especially 

Meteorites, Mr. Lockyer’s Theory of. See at sea; Beaufort’s Scale of 1 3 parts (o—12) is used 
Astronomy ’87. (called after Sir F. Beaufort). In it o is a calm, 

Meteorological Society, The Scottish. See 12 a hurricane. ’The intermediate grades are 
Ben Nevis Observatory. measured bv the effect of wind on a ship. The 


Ben Nevis Observatory. measured by the effect of wind on a ship. The 

Meteorology. This is the science of the wind is always given according to points of 
atmosphere, though the study of meteors or the compass, 8, 16 or 32. Clouds are classified 
shooting stars is held to belong to a&tionomy, on Luke Howard’s system into t^pei and lower. 


are averaged to obtain means for days, months, stiatus,’"'cumulus”(woolpack),and “nimbus”^ 
years, etc., and the results indicate the climate (rain-cloud).— 1 . Climatology. Temperatures 
ol the place. This branch of the science is The record of this is the most important!, 
called Climatology. (2) Observations are taken meteorological observation. It is also almoin, 
at a number 01 stations situated over a large impossible to secure an absolutely correct indi n 


extent of the earth’s surface at the same hour ration, for the mode ot thermometer exposurie j 
ol Greenwich time. The results indicate the ' sufficing for temperate climates will not aflbriiil 


phenomena existing-at that hour at the several sufficient protection against the sun’s rays ipv 
stations,or the weather w'hich prevails at each, the Torrid Zone. If observations are takefes 
This branch is called Weather Btudy. It is of at regular and frequent intervals, and result., i 
modern origin, having arisen since the inven- entered on squared paper, the outcome will bee - 
tion of electric telegraphy. The principal ob- a curve showing in general a single simplex 
serrations and respective instruments are as daily oscillation, the highest points in earlik 
follows; Pressure of the Air (Barometer), Tem- afternoon, the lowest about sundae. That thf £ 
perature (Thermometer), Humidity (Hygro- course of this curve, the daily march or rangat? 
meter. Rain (Rain-gauge), Wind (Anemometer); of temperature, depends on the sun, is provepe 
clouds are observed nort-mstrumentally. Ail thus- («) It is not perceptible during thhti 
instruments should be verified (r.m, at Kew sun less winter of the polar regions. (6) Ju« 
Observatory). The Barometer should be mer- is obliterated by fog or heavy cloud m these 
burial j in ft metallic, not wooden case, provided islands. Diurnal range is much greater in the 
with an “attached ” thermometer, to show the interior of continents than cm islands and at 
temperature of t^e mercury. This is necessary the sea-coast: hence the terpis continental 
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| or "excessive,” end insular or “moderate,” same length as the difference of height between 
'applied to climate. Temperature has also an the stations, and this knowledge is unattainable, 
annual range; it varies through the different Charts showing barometric readings over the 
months. Continental climates exhibit a great globe are calIec(i*obario charts. The relation be- 
rahge, insular climates a slight range. Jia a tween the barometer and wind will be explained 
rule moderate climates are much more healthy in § a. Wind. The general air circulation is doe 
than excessive ones. If the recorded mean to heat. Great easterly currents (trade winds, 
temperatures over the globe are laid down on due in part to earths rotation, set in both 
charts* and the points where the values are hemispheres towards the equator. The air 
equal are joined, these joining lines are called rises there, and returns as westerly currents 
isothermal*. Such isothermal charts show return trades) in the temperate zone. These 
bow in high latitudes the continents are much systems move horth and oouth with the sun; 
colder than the sea in winter and much warmer and in southern Asia the movement is so great 
than it in summer. They show also how the that the currents are quite reversed, and the 
east coasts of continents (Asia and North wind blows for six months in on® direction and 
America) are far colder than their west coasts six months in the opposite (monsoons). In 
in the same latitude, especially m winter, the higher latitudes winds.are mainly regulated by 
difference increasing with the latitude. The distribution of atmospherical pressure. Tile 
reasons of these differences are found in the winds are much affected by the contour of the 
following facts: (1) It takes much more heat country, and in billy districts are purely local, 
m> warm up a water surface than to warm up The belief that some winds are dry and others 
same area of land. (2) Land at the equator wet is also only locally justified. On our east 
and sea at the poles raises the mean tempera- coast the heaviest rain sometimes comes with 
ture; vice versa, sea at equator, land at poles east winds, usually proverbially dry winds, 
lowers it. (3) Ice requires a great amount of Bain. The sun's heat evaporates water from 
heat to thaw it, so land surrounded by a the sea. This passes into the air. The air 
frozen ocean does not feel the spring till very can only take up a certain amount, depending 
late in the year. The great agencies in raising on its temperature. When it has taken that 
the temperature of the western coasts are, up it is said to be saturated. If saturated air 
however, the wSrm ocean cunents setting be cooled, moisture "is, so to speak, squeezed 
towards them, and the warm and moist out of it; and if unsatuiated air be cooled too, 
westerly winds blowing over them. The sufficiently, it will reach a temperature at 
latent heat of the vapour condensed to rain which it will be satuiatecfj and on being further 
also raises the air temperature. Pressure, cook d will give up moisture. This process of 
Barometrical results have not so much hi- giving up moisture is called condensation, 
fluence on climate as the foregoing, except The lirst result of condensation is to produce 
indirectly by affecting the winds. J he baro- fog, mist, and cloud; and further cooling 
metrical -daily range curve shows a double causes rain, snow, or hail to (all. The ordinary 
oscillation, beihg highest about to a.tn. and mode of production of ram in nature is by the 
10 p.m., and lowest about 4 a.m. and 4 p.m. air beipg forced to rise. The air gets colder 
The range is greatest in the tropics, and it as we ascend at the rate of t° F. for 300 feet; so 
disappears at the poles. At Calcutta it amounts that air rising from the sea level to the top of 
to o‘i4 in, at its greatest, in May. In the the Andes, say 20,000 feet, would be cooled < 56 °. 
British Isles it is only about 002 in. In the The air rises either by being heated and caused 
Torrid Zone, in South 'America, it is so regular to ascend, or by being forcedto rise over a chain 
that you may almost set your watch by it, and of mountains or a high :oast-line. Accordingly 
any d\ iation from the regular curve is a sign the inouutamous west coasts of Europe ana 
of sto, m. In these islands the barometer North America, in the region o( prevalent west 
readings change so much from day to day that winds, are v«gy wet. Mountainous regions are 
the di’u-nal curve is in general imperceptible generally wet. Any winds from the sea 
on the! .eadingflPof a single day, except m very usually bring ram to the fast high land they 
calm weather. It comes out clearly on the. meet. If the temperature is below 32 0 the mois- 
average readings for a month. The barometer ture must tall in the solid form as show. Hail is 
readings are affected by the temperature of produced by greater cold, and practically never 
■ tfie air; as a rule the barometer is high when falls except with thunderstorms. Atmoapherin 
the temperature is low, and vice versa. Ac- electricity is generally manifested in the form 
t prdingly, as the air is elastic and flows of lightning,- which is an electric spark. Thuti- 
lawards any spot where the barometer is der is the noise of the explosion, echoed from 
Ibw and the pressure relatively slight, the clouds. Lightnmgconductors are sharp-pointed 
dr in the higher latitudes has a tendency to rods or bands of copper erected above a build- 
low from the land to the sea m winter and ing, attached Jo it ana passing down into moist 
pom the sea to the land in summer. This earth. They act by discharging the earth's 
Actually happens in the Spanish peninsula, ch ctncity gradually towards the thundercloud, 
Barometer readings aic very much affected by and so hindering the accumulation of electricity 
{he height above sea level. Hence they must in it to such an extent that it must strike,— 
tie corrected for this (reduction to sea level). For II. Weather, Study. For this the barometer is 

£ odei ate elevations the difference is about one the most important instrument. The wind and 
ch for 1000 feet. Conversely the difference in weather depend mainly on the difference 
.leights between two stations can be detei mined between its readings at adjacent stations, not 
,iy comparing simultaneous readings of baro- on*its actual heights. Buys Ballot's Low 1 is, 
•peters at the two stations (baromotrioal level- (or the northern hemisphere. “ Stand With your 
, Aug), If the difference in heights, or the dis- back to the wind, and the barometer wiu be 
tauU-, between the stations is considerable, the lower on your left hand than bn your ’right,*' 
result of the calculation is uncertain, as its This rule is reveised in south latitude. The 
correctness dept nds on a knowledge of the wind force depends on the gradients, the 
e&act temperature of a column of air of the difference in barometrical readings overs given 
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distance. According to the above law the wind purpose, and who report to their inspectors 
revolve^ against watch-hands rautid a region the occurrences thereon. The sections are also 
of low pressure, a cyclonic a«a or" depression,” supervised by the inspectors both day and 
and with watch-hands arottrtd a region of high night, and very frequently by the superin- 
pressure^ an anti-cyclonic area. The former tendent. The former officers send reports daily 
ipay be Connected with a storm, the latter to their superintendents respecting public 
never. "The air flows r< und and into the matters in their subdivisions, and the super- 
centre of a cyclonic area, where it rises. If the intendent furnishes diurnal reports to the 
gradients are steep the wind has the force of a Commissioner concerning occurrences in the 
storm. The air flows slowly out from the division under his charge. Each subdivision 
centre of an anticyclonic area, where it^iescends has a station house in charge of inspectors, 
to the earth from the uppei regions. Cyclonic who are sometimes assisted by sergeants, 
areas bring warm and wet weather in winter, Mounted police patrol the more distant parts of 
cold'and wet weather in summer. Anticyclones the outer subdivisions. In each division there 
bring frost and fog in winter, hot and dry are from thirty to forty men selected as a 
weather in summer. Hurricanes, Typhoons or reserve force to carry out special duties, headed 
Cyolonesare cyclonic systems of great intensity, by an inspector and assisted by several ser 
exhibiting extreme violence, and appearing geants. The supreme government of the Metro 
near, not at the equator. They move over the politan police is under a Commissioner appointee 
earth’s surface, and in trade-wind zone advance by the Home Secretary. The former is era- 
from east to west, 1 outside it they recurve and powered to make rules and regulations for tl& 
move fiom west to east. As the direction oi service, subject to the approval of the latter, 
shift of wind in these is uniform, varying only The superior officers under the Commissioner 
with the hemisphere, rules exist for handling are three Assistant Commissioners, five Chief 
ships caught in them. This science is the Law Constables, and two Assistant Chief Constables, 
of Storms. In Europe generally cyclonic areas In Jan. 1886 (latest returns) the strength of 
advance from some westerly point, very rarely the force was 13,804, comprising 28 superin- 
moving from the eastward. 1 he tropical hum- tendents, 652 inspectors, 1,167 sergeants, and 
taues move slowly, but our storms move much 11,957 constables. Thete is also a receiver, 
more rapidly. This motion has nothing to do a chief surgeon, two surveyors, and aoout 
with the wind motion in the storm. In lront of thirty Civil Service clerks. There are local 
a cyclonic system the air is southerly, warm and surgeons of the police in divisions. The 
damp; in rear it is*northerly» cold and diy, most important branch of the police not 
except for some showcis, often hailstorms with engaged in 01 dmary divisional duty is the 
thunder, etc. From the fact that storms Criminal Investigation Department, started in 
advance over the earth and give regular signs 1878. It is now under the immediate direc- 
of their approach by the srnlts ol wind and tion of Mr. Monto, assistant commissioner, 
selting-in of rain, etc., as well as by barometer who is assisted by Mr. Chief Constable Wii- 
readuigs, it is possible to issue storm warnings, liamson, both of whom have had very great 
Weather charts are made by putting down on experience in police detective duty. A part of 
a map readings taken at the same moment ovei this service is the .Scotland Yard department, 
a large tract of country, and joining by lines and consists of a superintendent, four chief 
called isobars the points where the readings andthiee lirst-class inspectors, seven second- 
agree. A series of such charts shows the class inspectors, and about fifteen sergeants, 
cyclonic and anti-cyclonic systems and their There is also a branch of the Criminal Investi- 
tnotions over the earth, weather forecasting gation Department in each division, under the 
is the endeavour to predict weather from charge of an inspector. The number of mem- 
existing knowledge of the movements of these bers belonging to each branch is regulated 
systems, and oi the changes of wind, etc., they according to local circumstances. When 
will occasion. Meteorological Office, Victoria St. vacancies occur in the higher branch of the 
Metropolitan and City Of London Police, detective service, meritable divisional detec- 
—Metropolitan. Established by Act of Parlia- jives are appointed to fill them. The higher 
ment (1829), and the protection of the district grade of detectives go to the most distant 
by watchmen was discontinued by that statute and other parts of the world for the arrest 
and entiiely intrusted to the then newly ap- of criminals. Much valuable service is also, 
pointed force. The Metropolitan police area rendered by this part of the department toi 
includes nearly 700 sq. miles, and embraces police forces in Great Britain and Ireland,' 
all places within a radius of fifteen miles of India and the Colonies, as well as to tht 
Charing Cross, except the City of London, police of foreign governments. The Gonvioi. 
which is protected by its own police (i>,s,). supervision Office, established in 1879, is in conlj 
The former force has also jurisdiction on the nection with the Criminal Investigation Depart -1 
river Thames. A great number fef the Metro- ment. It registers the names and particulars] 

S olitan police are employed at the Government of discharged convicts on licence, and person^ 
ockyards, naval hospitals, and military sta- sentenced to police supervision in England, 
tions. Many members are also-engaged by and retains photographs and marks of these 
other Government bodies, and a few by public persons, under the provisions of the Preven- 
departments, public companies, and private tion of Crimes Act of J871. Among other 
individuals. The Metropolitan police distriot departments of the Metropolitan police are the 
consists of twenty-two land divisions and one on executive branch, the public carriage branch, 
the Thames. Every land division is under She the lost property branch, and the common! 
immediate charge of a superintendent, and the lodging-house branch. The salaries of thel 
subdivisions under that of two or four inspec- force are as follows : The commissioner (with* 
tors. certain number of beats are provided allowances), ^2,100 : two of the assistant com- 
in each subdivision to be patrolled by con- missioners (with allowances), £1,230, and one 
stables, and are visited by sergeants who have who incurs no travelling expenses in connec- 
eections of beats allotted to them for this tion with his duties, .£1,100 j chief epnstable»| 
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various salaries ranging.from £650 to £800 per *vho are -assisted by twit station-house Ber- 
* annum; the receiver, ,1,200; divisional super* geants, The detective department consists of 
intendents, £300 to £400; three inspectors of one inspector, ra ‘ sergeants, ana 22 constables 
the Criminal Investigation Department, £300 attached to the chief office at the Old Jewfy, 
to £350; and nine other inspectors, not en* and 42 constables distributed "among the divi* 
gaged in divisional work, £200 to £275 ; the sions. The most competent men asp selected 
chief inspectors of divisions, £190; the re- for this service. #They are chiefly concerned 
roainder, £117 to £187. The highest pay of a in the prevention and detection of commercial 
sergeant is £156, which is received by two only, frauds. If, however, a banker or merchant 
Three receive £151, six £146, 176 from £100 requires a City police detective to be sent 
to £130, and 918 from £88 to £99. As regards abroad, pr for a long distance from London, for 
the wages of the constables, more than the arrest *or,an absconding criminal, he is 
half of them have from £62 to £ 75, and obliged to pay the expenses of this mission, 
nearly the whtde of the remainder £78 a year. Many of Ilf City police are required to 
. The highest payment to constables is £83, regulate traffic, for which they receive, some 
, which sixty-six receive. Clothing is found for as. 6 d., some is. a week allowance beyond th%ir 
j all ranks, or money in place of it at various pay Several other members of the force are 
t rates, from £15 to £5 per annum. Men in the employed on special duty at banks, offices, 

1 reserve force obtain extra pay—viz., inspectors exchanges, railway stations, and at the Post 
(4s., sergeants 3s., and constables is. 6c/. Office. Their seivice3 are paid for by the 
super week. The allowances to the police en- authorities who engage them. The salary of 
gaged on special duty in addition to their pay the Commissioner is £2 ,000 a year, and that 
ranges from 2s. to 19s. per week, according to of the chief superintendent £650. The super- 
lank. Satisfactory provisions are made lor mtendent of the divisions receives £357 per 
rewards ior diligence and praiseworthy acts by annum, the chief inspector and the inspector 
the i "dice, as well as fot punishment for breach, of detectives £213 each. The twelve divisional 
of discipline. Appreciable regulations also inspectors receive different rates of pay, as 
exist for promotion and testing by examination there are three classes. Four of these officers 
the qualifications of members to fill the higher receive £3 11s. get., four £3 6s. 7 at., and four 
offices. A supe Animation fund for pensioning £3 is. 6«Cper week. To the twelve detective scr- 
the police is made lip from various sources, the geants and the fourteen station-house sergeants 
great tmlk of which conies from the Mctropoli- £2 us. per week is paid, while the remainder of 
tan Police Fund. The total receipts for the year the sergeants are paid from £1 17s. to £2 per 
ending March 3ist,’87,are/i79,64215s. 8rf., while week. The pay of the constables, who aie 
the payments during the same period amounted divided into three classes, as in the Metro- 
to the same sum: to 3,789 pensioners, and poluan police force, is from £1 5 s. 7 d. to 
£5,199 9s. 4«f. to forty-one constables as gra- £1 12s. 3 d. per week. Each member of the 
tuities. No member of the Metropolitan police force also receives 3s, pei month as boot money, 
is entitled to retire on a pension in any grade and an allowance is made to the detectives for 
under sixty years of age unless eei tilled by plain clothes' in lieu of uniform. The Super- 
the chief surgeon of the force to be unfit for annuation Fund is mainly provided partly from 
fuithcr work. For grave misconduct a mem- stoppages of the pay of the force, which is not to 
ber of the force may be deprived oi a pension exceed a fmtieth, and partly from fines inflicted 
which he otherwise would receive. Nearly on the police or persons who assault them, 
one-half of the lunds required for the expenses The balance is provided from the City cash, 
of.the police is from the money voted by Parlia- No member of the City police is legally entitled 
m nt, but the greater amount is from parochial to a pension. All pensions are granted at the 
rates. The total expenditure of the Metropolitan discretion of the Corporation, subject to the 
police for the year ending March 31st, 1886, recommendation of tnc Commissioner. The 
is £1,692,204 2s. 4(f. A report is presented total expenditure of the City police is about 
annually by the Commissioner of the Metro- £122,000 per annum. Ofthis amount £70,000 is 
politan police to the Home Secretary as to the received from a rate of 5 d. in the pound on the 
result of its operations. The statement in- assessable rental of the City, £28,000 is paid 
eludes reports from the divisional superin- from the City cash, the remaining £10,000 by 
-tendents and the chief surgeon.—City of London those who employ the police in their private 
Folios, This force is under the control of a service. In consequence of the Trafalgar Square 
Commissioner, who is appointed by the Mayor, Itiota (Nov. 13th, ’87), Special Oonatables were 
Aldermen, and Common Council, subject to the swotn in to the number of between three and 
approval of Her Majesty. He is assisted by a four thousand. They were subject to the orders 
chief superintendent. The strength of the force of the Commissioner of the City Police, Major 
is 897, consisting of one superintendent, one H. Smith has been appointed Chief Officer. On 
chiel inspector, 13 inspectors, 94 sergeants, and Jan. 18U1, the period tor which the special con- 
789 constables. The force has also a receh-er, stables had been enrolled having expired, they 
ja chief clerk, several assistant clerks, and a were released from their duties and received 
tsurgeon, Neatly the same regulations exist the thanks of the police authorities. 

For the discharge of ordinary duv and night Metropolitan Asylums Board. See Poor 
id'ity as in the Metropolitan police, but the beats Law. 

ijn the City are much shorter than in the inner Metropolitan Board Of Works (Money) 
limbdivisions of the Metropolitan police district. Act, '87, conlers upon the Board new borrow- 
irhis is necessary on account of the offices and inf powei s to the amount of £2,206,758 ior 
livarehouses and the very many streets, courts, its own expenditure ; £1,568,200 of this sum 
Und passages which are deseited at night being for the Thames Tunnel (Blackwall), and 
after'■.business hours and on Sundays. The £820,850 for loans to other public bodies; total 
headquarters are at the Old Jewry. The police new borrowing powers, £3^27,608. 
area contains six divisions, each of which is Metropolitan Board of Works. This Board 
under the immediate care of two inspectors, was established under the Metrooilih Local 
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Management Act iBjst (t8 & 19 Viet. c. 20), 
amended in 186a. .Powers were given to the 
Board of an extensive' chancier for drainage, 
sewerkge, ‘'Mgliti rig, ..icleanlng, removing nui- 
&mcesf,$ttd gen^rafrimprovements, and at the 
same time authority was conferred to rate the 
occupiers of houses for thd'expenses of the 
general management. Previously each Vestry 
did what it thought proper only within its own 
parish. The first meeting ofthe. Board was 
held on the sand Dec., 1855, wjien Hr. John 
Thwaites (afterwards Sir John) Was elected 
Chairman. In August 1870,after alarge amount 
had been expended in efforts to purify the 
Thames and in main drainage works, Sir John 
died, and his successor was Colonel, after¬ 
wards Sir JameB M'Garel-Hogg, M.P., and now 
Lord Magheramorne (elected Aug. 18th, 1870), 
whose salary is at present £2,000 per annum. 
The offices of the Board are in Spring Gardens. 
The members are elected by the Vestries and 
District Boards of the Metrojiolis, the Corpora¬ 
tion of the City of London sending three repre¬ 
sentatives, ana the number so returned is 57, 
increased by Parliament in 1885 from 45 pre¬ 
viously. Dealing with the sewage discharged 
into the Thames at Barking and Crossness 
fiom the various main drainage connections, 
the work of the Board becomes exceedingly 
important as regards the health of the vast 
population of over 4,000,000 persons m the 
metropolitan area. Tjien it is the “authority ” 
under the Acts relating to Water, Explosives, 
Artisans' Dwellings, Contagious Diseases 
(Animals), Slaughterhouses, 'tramways, Petro¬ 
leum, etc., and is exceedingly strict in applying 
its well-considered regulations for the safety 
from fire of persons attending theatres, music- 
halls, and other places of entertainment. 
Among the special works it has carried out, 
besides the • widening and improvement of 
numerous important thoroughfares, may be 
mentioned the following: —Tne construction oi 
the Victoria, Albert, and Chelsea Embank¬ 
ments ; the freeing of bridges over the Thames 
within the range of its jurisdiction ; the clear¬ 
ance of many valuable sites ior Artisans’ 
Dwellings; the formation of Queen Victoria 
Street and Northumberland Avenue; the 
forming of Finsbury and Southwark Parks; 
the preservation of open spaces, including 
Blaekneath, Hampstead Heath (with the con¬ 
tinuation of Fitzjohn Avenue to the Heath), 
Hackney Downs, Shepherd’s Bush, CJapham 
Common, etc. The Bonrd maintains the Eire 
Brigade ( q.v .). of which Captain Shaw, C.B., ,s 
Chief, and wnich consists of a force of officers 
and men numbering about 700. It borrows 
money by the issue ol ‘ ‘ Metropolitan Consolidated 
Stock," and it had, up to the beginning of 1886. 
raised a total of £35,282,373, The debt increased 
last year by £575,466. By money raised thus 
the Board is enabled to lend to the London 
School Board and the local bodies for improve¬ 
ments, at a rate of interest generally of 3J per 
cent., all such loans having first to be sanc¬ 
tioned by the Treasury, the Local Government 
Board, or the Education Board. The annual 
rate levied by the Board covers current ex¬ 
penses, and the ratable value of the Metropolis 
has increased in the years 1871-86 by £12,025,713, 
which is an average of £801,714. The total 
estimated expenditure for 1888 is £1,805,849, as 
against £1,735,624 for 1887 . Mr. Urquhart, the 
Chau m ah of the Finance Committee of the 
Boa id, in introducing the estimates for 1888 in 
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December last, expressed his deep regret that 
the committee haq felt it their duty to, recom¬ 
mend Jthe Board'to impose a heavier burden 
upon the ratepayers of the Metropolis than it 
had ever yet done. The increase aid not arise 
from excessive expenditure by the Board, but 
chiefly from arrangements made for freeing 
from toll certain bridges. This would extract 1 
a large amount which otherwise would have ' 
been available for the purposes <of the Board. 

In addition to this a large expense had been 
thrown upon them by Parliament last session 
in giving to the Metropolitan Board the control j 
and cost of several Metropolitapjsparks hitherto | 
kept out of the national exchequer, of Bethnal I 
Green Museum, and also the maintenance of I 
Westminster Bridge. These items alone were J 
almost sufficient to account for the total pro- J 
posed increase in the rate. A 

Metropolitan Commons Act, ’66- This! 

Act provides that from its passing (August 5 
10th, 1866), the Inclosure Commissioners shall 
not entertain any application for the in¬ 
closure of a common within the Metropolitan 
police district as defined at that date. The 
lord of the manor, any of the commoners, or 
any local authority within whose district a 
common lies wholly^ or in part, may present 
to the Commissioners a scheme for the 
improvement and managemerft of a common 
The Commissioners may then make such 
inquiry as they think proper, and draft a 
scheme of their own ; after which they must 
wait two months for objections and sugges¬ 
tions. _ Then they may refer it to an assistant- 
commissioner, and on receiving his report may 
finally settle the scheme. The scheme is to 
state all rights affected by it, and to provide 
for compensation. Any person claiming any 
interest or estate in the common, and dis¬ 
satisfied with the scheme, may obtain a 
decision on his rights in an action at law. 
The scheme as settled is to be printed, and 
copies are to be sent to the memorialists, the 
lord of the manor, and the local authority. 
Each year the Commissioners must lay before 
both houses of parliament a report setting out 
every scheme certified by them in the year 
to which the report relates, and the schemes 
must be confirmed by Act oi Parliament. The 
expenses incurred by the Commissioners on 
account of a scheme are to be defrayed by the 
memorialists, or by the local authority if 
willing. Rights of property over a common 
may be conveyed to the Commissioners for the 
purposes of a scheme. The liiclosute Com¬ 
missioners have since been merged m the Land 
Commissioners. 

Metropolitan Fire Brigade (established 
Jan. 1st, 1866). The duty of extinguishing fires 
in the Metropolis for thirty-three years pre¬ 
viously was almost entirely performed by the 
Fire Insurance Companies, who had a brigade 
cal led the London Fire Engine Establishment. By 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade Act of 1865 the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was charged with 
this work, and that of protecting life and pro¬ 
perty in the Metropolis in the event of fire j and 
1111866 the stations, engines, appliances, officers 
and men of the old fire brigade were transferred 
to the new one. In 1867 the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Life from Fire assigned its , 
escapes, appaiatus, and staff to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and theft the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade were intrusted with the protection of 
life as well as property against fire, During 
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the twenty years of its existence th% strength 
hand appliances of the Brigade have been more 
than quadrupled, although no material altera¬ 
tion has been made in the constitution of the 
force. Tht chief officer, Captain Shaw, who has 
had the command of the Brigade since its com¬ 
mencement, is now assisted oy a second officer, 
Ur. J. S. Simonds, appointed x88x. The area 
protected by the Brigade is about isa square 


tends from Highgate in the North to Sydenhatn 
m the South, and from Roehampton in the West 
to Plunrstead ki the East. According to the 
last report of the chief officer of the Brigade, 
the number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, 
exclusive of chimneys, received during 1886 
was 2,853. Of such calls 540 were lalse alarms 
and 164 chimney alarms. Only xsx of the fires 
.resulted in serious damage. Tfie number of 
persons who were greatly endangered by fire 
was i75, of whom only 49 lost their lives. 
The total number of calls attended by firemen 
for actual and supposed fires and chimney fires 
in 1885 was 4,511. According to the report 
referred to, the strength of the Brigade is as 
under: 55 land file engine stations, 4 floating 
or rive, stations, 26 hose cart stations, xi7 fire 
escape stations, a steam fire engines on barges, 
45 land steam fire engines, 77 six-inch manual 
fire engines, 36 under six-inch manual fire 
engines, 63 hosj; carts, 28 miles of hose, 3 self- 
propelling fire-floats, 4 steam lugs, 7 barges, 
146 fiie-escapcs, 9 long fire ladders, 9 ladder 
vans, 2 ladder trucks, 1 trolly for ladders, 1 
trolly ior engines, 12 hose and coal vans, 11 
waggons for street duties, 4 street stations for 
ditto, 105 watch-boxes, 589 liicmen, including 
chief officer, second officer, 4 district super¬ 
intendents, and all ranks, 16 pilots, 66 coachmen, 
and 131 horses. An excellent system of Fire 
Alarm telegraphs and telephones between fire 
-‘ations, and to police stations and to public 
and other buildings, is provided, At the end 
ol 18S6 every land station had an appreciable 
method ol fire alarm which gave about 350 call 
points within the Brigade area. The substi¬ 
tution of telephones for telegraphs is now 
promt ing more rapidly, and the change is 
now almost completed thiougliout the whole of 
the system. The remuneration of the members 
of the service is as follows: The 4 district super* 
inlcndents receive fj om £195 to £245 per annum, 
and rooms, lighting and firing; 63 engineers 
t 01 officers in charge of stations are paid from 
£2 is. to £a 7s. per week, including rooms, 
lighting and firing; 76 first-class firemen re¬ 
ceive £x 14s. 3 d.) 81 second-class firemen 
£1 ios. ; 130 third-class firemen £x 7s. stf.; and 
220 fourth-class firemen £x 4s. per week. 
Gratuities and pensions are paid to the men of 
the Brigade 'upon equitable teims. After 
thirty years’ service any man who hhs reached 
the age of fifty-five can retire on two-thirds 
of his pay. The total annual expenditure of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade is about ,£113,000. 
Of this stun the Art insurance companies con¬ 
tribute £26,000; the Government £10,000, ior 
the protection of the public buildings; and the 
ratepayers £77,000— being the amount realised 
at $fl/. in the pound on the estimated gross 
4 ratable value of the Metropolis. Head Office, 
Southwark Bridge Road, S.E, 

Metropolitan Police (Compensation) Act, 
’86. In a riot which ensued upon a meeting 
copveped by the Social Democratic Federation 


in Trafalgar Square on the 8tl* February, 1886, 
many of the houses and shops, ip the adjoining 
streets were wreckjffl and pluhdare Persons 
who suffer by the vidlehee Of rioters have 9 
claim to be compensated „by *fhe hundred in. 
which the riot occurs. But the divSaon of 
England into hundreds has become so obsolete 
that the boundaries of many of the hundreds 
can no longer be traced. In the present case 
it was found that the remedy against the 
hundred was yv orthless, and the Government 
of the day brought in the above measure to 
compensate the> sufferers out of the Metro¬ 
politan police rate. Claims under the Act are 
to be made to i he receiver of the Metropolitan 
police district, who is empowered, if satisfied 
of the justice of the claim, to make compensa¬ 
tion. From the receiver's decision there & any 
appeal to an arbitratoi appointed by the Chair¬ 
man of the Metropolitan Board pf Works, with 
the approval t>f the Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs. Tlie decision of the arbitrator is final. 

Metropolitan Public Gardens. The inva¬ 
sion of bricks and mortar at almost every point 
of the green border-laud of London, and the 
inci easing congestion of the population within, 
have made the pi ovision of Metropolitan 
recreation grounds necessary for sanitary, if 
for no other reasons. The difficulty of securing 
bieathing spaces for the people in the over¬ 
crowded districts, however, is annually 
increasing; and would probably be insurmount¬ 
able, but lor the action of the Metropolitan 
Publio Gardena Association (chairman, Lord 
Meath; offices, 83, Lancaster Gate). Much of 
the income of the Association is subscribed on 
the condition that it should be expended in 
wages to the “ unemployed.” Last year the 
income fell from £10,917 to £7,746, owing to the 
stoppage of subsidies received in previous 
years*irom Mansion House funds raised for 
the benefit of the unemployed. Lady Ossington 
is one of the most active supporters of the 
TVssociatiou, and since its establishment has 
contributed £6,000 to its funds. 

Metropolitan Vestries and District 

Boards. The ldtal management of the Metro¬ 
polis, exclusive of the City of London, under 
the Metropolis Management Acts, except so far 
as it is vested in the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (q.v.), devolves on the Vestries and the 
District Boards constituted by the Metropolis 
Management Acts, who are also the local 
authorities for the purposes of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Acts 1868 to '82 and the Electric 
Ligh Ling Act '83. fhe expenses of these autho¬ 
rities, so far as they are defrayed out of the 
rates, are met by rates levied under the Metro¬ 
polis Management Acts. Those rates are ap¬ 
plicable to the payment, not only of the expenses 
incurred by the Vestries and District Boards 
themselves, but also of the amounts included 
in the precepts of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the School Board for London. The 
receipts of the V. and D. Boards (excluding 
loans), during the year ended the 25th March, 
'86 (for which the latest returns of the Local 
Government Board are made up), amounted to 
£3,547,5-8, including £30^73 received from 
other local authorities. Iheir expenditure, so 
far as it was not defrayed out of loans, 
amounted to £3,554,030, including payments to 
the extent of £1,687,492, made to the Metropoli¬ 
tan Board of Works, the School Board for Lon¬ 
don, and other local authorities The loan* 
raised by the V. and D, Boards during the 
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year amounted to £ 116 , 100 , and their loan ex¬ 
penditure to £ 109 , 276 , the greater part of which 
was spent on highways and street improve¬ 
ments. Their outstanding loans at the end of 
the year amounted t» £ 1 , 847,872 The assessable 
value at the commencement of the year of the 
parishes and districts subject to their jurisdic¬ 
tion was £ 26 , 799 , 010 . 

Mexico. A country forming the southern 
extremity of North America, and stretching 
nitoCential America. Bounded on the nortn 
by the states of Texas, Now Mexico, Arizona, 
and California; on the south by Guatemala 
and British Honduras. Area, 743,948 sq. m.; 
pop. 10,460,703. Capital Mexico, pop. 300,000. 
Chief ports on Gulf of Mexico are Vera Cruz, 
Campeche, and Tampico; on the Pacific, Ma- 
zatlan and Guaymas. Besides these some twelve 
important cities. Divided into twenty-seven 
states, one territory, and one district.—The 
country is an elevated plateau, varied incontour, 
with volcanic peaks, Popocatepetl, etc., attain¬ 
ing nearly 18,000 feet. There are three great 
divisions: the torrid regions, chiefly on the 
coast, very unhealthy at some seasons; the 
temperate regions, occupying the lower slopes 
ol the mountains, limited in extent, agreeable, 
humid, and prolific; and the cold icgions, not 
less than 5,000 ieet above sea-level. With the 
exception of the KioGiande del Norte, which 
is the boundary of the United States, rivers 
are few and unimportant. There arc lakes, 
some large, mostly impregnated with sodic 
carbonate. Resources enormous, but, fiom 
political and social causes, inadequately de¬ 
veloped. All cerealSj lruits, and vegetable 
produce of southern Europe thrive in Mexico. 
Wheat, barley, maize, pulse, pepper, sugar¬ 
cane, potatoes, coffee, cotton, tobacco, vanilla, 
flax, grapes, etc., are the chief crops. The 
foiests abound in valuable tnnbei, mahogany, 
rosewood, ebony, caoutchouc, the maguey (from 
which a sort of wine is produced), fib) c-plants, 
etc. The floia and fauna ate rich and profuse, 
the bird and insect tubes being especially 
notable for beauty and variety of coloming. 
Vast heids of cattle aio biea, but the sheep 
are of inferior breed. Horses, of a fine de~ 
, scription, are wMd in great numbers, and even 
beggars ride, Mffies, of a beautiful and v igorous 
breed, are raised in laige numbers. The 
mineral wealth is great, comprising gold, silver, 
mercury, iron, tin, zinc, lead, antimony, arsenic, 
and sothc carbonate. The Republic is governed 
by a President and Ministry. There is a Senate, 
each state electing two members, and a House 
of Representatives elected by uuivci salsufl'ragc. 
The states have also their individual auto¬ 
nomous local governments.. Prevailing religion 
Roman Catholic; but all sects tolerated, and 
none state-aided or allowed to possess land. 
Pi unary education nominally compulsory, but 
the law is not enforced. There are some 
9,000 schools publicly supported. There is an 
hi my of 30,000 on the peace footing, raised to 
160,000 in time of war. The navy consists 
of five small gunboats,—Industues compiise 
mining and Smelting of silver- and other metals, 
agncultuie, and caitle-lieiding. From 1821^80 
the mines produced £r8o,000,000 ol silver, and 
£968,200 of gold. Estimated revenue (’86-87), 
£6,125,000; expenditure, £5,346,500; debt about 
£40,000,000; exports^ (1885-6), £10,396,458; im¬ 
ports, £8,257,103. There are 3,703 miles of 
railway. Capital joined to New York by rail. 
One-Uiird ol “the modern Mexicans aie Indians, 


the remainder of Spanish race with Indian 
admixture. Of late years there hag been 
decided progress ana less disorder. The 
Opening of railways and spread of education 
are aiding in the development or this fine 
country. For Ministry', etc., see Diplomatic. 
Consult Hamilton’s “Mexican Handbook,” 
Brocklehurst’s “ Mexico To-day," Castro's 
“Republic of Mexico,” Conkling’s “Mexico 
and the Mexicans,” etc. • 

Michel, Louise. A well-known figure and 
actor in recent political agitation in France, 

In 1871 she was an active Communist, and was 
suspected of being a p'etrolcuse. Along with 
many others conspicuous in the Commune 
rising, she was banished to a French penal 
settlement in the Pacific, where she remained 
until the proclamation ol an amnesty some 
years ago. Her return to Paris was miide the 
occasion of a great popular demonstration ^ 
A year or two after her return she took part‘d 
in some bread riots in Paris, and was tried 
and convicted for inciting the mob to break 
into bakers’ shops. She was sent to prison, 
whence she was released in January rS8o on the 
proclamation of an amnesty in commemoration 
oi M. Grevy’s re-election as piesidcnt. Last 
winter ('87) she took pait in some street 
disturbances in Paris, the result of the Wilson 
Limousin scandals. Mdlle. M. is well educated, 
well connected, a good musician, and for some 
time lollowcd the occupation of schoolmistress. 

Microphone. See ed. ’86. 

Middle Temple. See Inns of Court. 

Midland Hallway Strike. Sec Railways. 
Midlothian Campaigns. See ed. ’86. 

Milan Obrenovltch I, King of Servia, b. 
1854, at Jassy, in Moldavia. He studied at Paris, 
at the Lycee Louis-le-Grand. The assassina¬ 
tion of his cousin, Prince Michael, caused his 
recall to Servia, whet e he was proclaimed prince 
at the age of fourteen. A Council of Regency 
administered the government till the Prince 
came of age (1872). When the troubles in Bosnia 
and Heizegovina took place he raised an armv, 
and with tne help of Russian volunteers, under 
the leadership of Genei al Tchernaieif, he openly 
went to war with Turkey. The results of that 
war were not favourable to the Scivians, and 
after successive defeats, at Alexinatz the Servian 
Government had to make peace with Tui key. 
In the meantime, while the struggle was going 
on, Prince Milan had been proclaimed king at 
Deligrad. When the war between Russia and 
Turkey broke out, King Milan sided with the 
Russians. At the close of the war the Con¬ 
gress of Berlin declared the independence of 
Servia and fixed its boundaries. In 1875 His 
Majesty married the Princess of Stourdza, from 
whom he is now separated, and by whom he has 
a son, the Prince Alexander. When the revolu¬ 
tion in Eastern Eoumelia led to the union of the 
Bulgarias,' King Milan declared war against 
Bulgaria, but in a brief campaign was beaten 
and compelled to sue for peace. 

Military and Naval Men Deceased (*87 
—Jan. 21st, *88). bee Oujtuaky. 

Military Ballooning. See Ballooning. 

Militia, bee Army. 

Millais,Sir J. Everett, Bart.,was b. at South¬ 
ampton 1829. At the age of eleven he became a 
student at the Royal Academy, gaining the *1 
principal prizes for drawing. His first picture 
“ Pizarro seizing the Inca of Peru,” was ex¬ 
hibited at the Academy (1846). In conjunction 
with Dante Rossetti an 4 Holman Hunt he §et 
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up a school of painting from nature, which 
obtained the title of “ pre-Eaphaelite w (g.v.), 
and published a periodical entitled The Get w. 
or Art and Poetiy, in supportt»of this school 
1850). Their views were afterwards supported 
by Mr. Ruskin (q.v.) in the Times, as well 
as in a pamphlet on pre-Raphaelitism, and in 
“ Lectures on Architecture anjf Painting.” He 
was elected an A.R.A. (1833) and became R.A. 
(1863). He hq? exhibited a large number of 
pictures up to the present time (1888). A large 
and representative collection of his works, dm' 
bracing from his earliest to his latest styles, 
and illustrating his emancipation iron; the 
trammels of “ pre-Raphaelitism,” was exhibited 
at the Orosvenor Gallery last year. Sir J. E. 
M. was decorated with the “Legion of Honour” 
('78), and a baronetcy was conlerred upon him 
(’85). He is chiefly distinguished for his por¬ 
traits and exquisite delineation of child faces. 

!i' BUllie, John, F.G.S., Associate and Hon. 
'Fellow of King’s College, Loudon, Royal 
Exhibitioner of the Royal School of Mines, and 
now Professor of Mining and Geology in the 
Imperial College of Engineering, Tokio, japan, 
a portion of the Imperial University of Japan. 
He has travelled 111 Iceland; was engaged m 
1873-74 .n mining Newfoundland, accompanied 
Dr. licke as geologist to north-west Arabia; 
and tiavelled aci%ss Russia, Siberia, Mongolia, 
and China, to Japan, He founded the Seismo¬ 
logies! Society m Japan for studying earth¬ 
quakes. He has written the volume on 
“Earthquakes” in the Natural Soienoe Series, 
1888 , has established observatories in Japan, 
and has also written on the volcanoes there. 
He has been described as the most daring of 
seismologists. 

Ministry. When a Ministry resigns it is the 
function of the Sovereign to call upon some 
person to iorm another administration. There 
is no rcstiicuon upon the Royal choice, but the 
statesman usually selected is the leader of the 
opposing party 111 one of the two Houses. If the 
individual chosen undertake the task ol forming 
a ministry, he commences by nominating his 
Cabinet, taking himself the puncipal position, 
which is variously designated as head of the 
Government, or First Minister, or Prime 
Munster, 01 Premiei. The offices which in¬ 
variably give the holder Cabinet rank are those 
of First Lord of the Ti easuiy, Cord Chancellor, 
Lord Piesident of the Council, the Secretaries 
of State for the Home Department, Foreign 
l Affairs, the Colonics, for War, and for India. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and First Lord 
of the Admiralty. The Prime Minister usually 
takes the office'of First Lord of the Tieasury 
himself, but Lord Salisbury has twice given 
that position to another member of the Cabinet, 
and associated with himself the office of 
Foreign Secretary; or the Prime Minister 
may be First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or First Lord 
of the Treasury and Lord Privy Seal. The 
other offices, the holders of which may or 
may not be in the ‘Cabinet, include those of 
Lord Privy Seal, Chancellor of the Duchy, First 
Commissioner of Works, Postmaster General, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, Chief Secretary Fcr Ireland, Secretary 
for Scotland, President of tne Board of Trade, 
' President of the Local Government Board. 
Appointments to ail these offices, and ito many 
outers, a full list of which follows this article, 
are made by, or on the recommendation of, the 


new l^rime Minister, and each person so ap- 
ointed may hold office as long as he does, 
abinets vary in number from eleven or twelve to 
.sixteen or seventeen; their members are neces¬ 
sarily Privy Councillors, and thdir deliberations 
are confidential. If a cabinet minister was m 
office before elecillon there is no re-election 
necessary, as there is when the acceptance of 
office comes after a general election. Ministers 
on going from one office to another do not 
vacate tljeii- seats. There is, in effect, no limit 
to the duratkurof a ministry but the confidence 
of the Commons; it will not now resign ujjon the 
adverse vote of the House of Lords, nor if it be 
defeated upon a ‘rilling matter in the Commons, 
but only when it is placed in a minority there 
upon some question of importance. In such a 
case the Prime Minister either places his re¬ 
signation in the hands of Her Majesty, or asks 
leave to appeal to the country, and should the 
atter course be decided upon a general election 
follows. If the elections go against the Govern¬ 
ment it is now the custom lor the ministry to 
resign and a new administration to be formed 
before the meeting of the new Parliament The 
chief Executive power (see Crown), though 
theoretically vested in the Grown, is aotuafly 
exercised by the Cabinet, which is responsible to 
Parliament, and to the House of Commons 
more especially, tor all its acts. While each 
minister conducts the ordinary business of his 
own office \vithout reference to his colleagues, 
the most important business of every office is 
brought under the consideration of the whole 
Cabinet, who in Parliament are bound to act 
together on all executive questions. From an 
early period the kings of England were advised 
on public affairs by a privy counoil; matters 
of state being discussed 111 the sovereign's 
presence, and the result determined by vote 
subjest to his pleasure. The selection by the 
soveicign o f a tew of the whole number was no 
doubt the origin of the Cabinet Council. It 
was not until tlio Restoration, says Macaulay, 
that the interior council began to attract 
general notice. “ It -it length drew to itself 
the chief executive power, and’ has now been 
regarded, during several generations, as an 
essential pa^t oi our polity. Yet, strange to 
say, it still continues to be altogether unknown 
to our law; the names of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who compose it are never officially 
announced to the public; no record is kept of 
its meetings and resolutions; nor has its 
existence ever been recognised by any Act ol 
Parliament.” The sovereign cannot now con¬ 
stitutionally preside at a Cabinet Council. 
“The Cabinet,” says Mr. Gladstone (“Glean¬ 
ings of Past Years”), “is the threefold hinge 
that connects together for action the British 
constitution of King or Queen, lairds and Com¬ 
mons. . . . Every one o( its members acts m 
three capacities : as administrator of a dena . 
ment of State, as member of a legislative cham¬ 
ber, and as a confidential adviser of the Crown. 
Two at least of them add to those three cliarac- 
ters a fourth ; for in each House of Parliament 
it is indispensable that one of the principal 
ministers should be what is termed its leader.” 
On the next pages is given a full list of al) 
those who go out of office at a change of minis 
try, and unqpr corresponding headings through 
out this work will be found a summary of the 
powers and duties exercised by most of them, 
whether they be ministers or officers of the 
Royal Household. See Crown, Parliam ppg 
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Mining. In England this -word is under¬ 
stood to mean the excavation or winning of 
geological deposits by subterranean labour. 
In these islands the leading pioducts of the 
bowels of the earth are iron and coal; for in 
1881, which is recuit enough for the purpose of 
illustration, the proportion ef coal and iron to 
the total of the mineral out-turn was 94 percent., 
and it may be remarked that during that year 
only xi cwt. of gold ore and under 6 tons of- 
silver ore were produced in the United King¬ 
dom. The chief home of tin, corner and lead is 
Cornwall. After a pit shaft has be£n sunk and 
the subterranean slopes or steps made to win 
Jthe ore, the tin is crushed by the stone-breaker 
sand then stamped hue, the residue being care¬ 
fully washed. With copper, crushing by the 
means of rolls is adopted, but sometimes 
stamping, to be followed by hand picking. 
Lead and zino ores are crushed by the rolls, and 
classified by revolving screens. The huddle 
which is used for washing is wdfked on the 
principle of the ore grams sinking to the 
bottom, while the rubbish runs off with the 
escaping stream. The most famous of Cornish 
mines is the Dolcoath, which contains both 
copper and tin deposits, ami copper and tin 
mixed, returning rich proceeds to the proprie¬ 
tors. Iron ore is found chiefly in two classes of 
deposits—the haematite of Furness.in the north¬ 
west, where the virgin iron is imbedded in red 
clay, occasionally affording perfect kidneys of 
metal; and the rock .ironstone of Cleveland, 
with its highly phosphoretic surroundings, 
being the two leading types. The haematites 
arc found in “ pockets,” so that a shaft may be 
sunk in the immediate neighbourhood without 
striking the ore at all. On the other hand, the 
pocket has been discovered so near the surface 
that it has actually been quarried in the open 
air. Adjacent to the Cleveland iron, beds of 
basic limestone rest, and these are now used 
l'or the elimination of the phosphorus for pur¬ 
poses of steel making (see Ikon and Steel), In 
South Wales at one time Black Band ironstone 
was worked, but of late years this industry has 
shrunk very much in proportions, owing, to a 
very great extent, to the demand lor steel 
which the deposits in the Furness district are 
so admirably designed to meet, ank also to the 
cheap imports of brown haematite from Spain. 
There are said to be some twenty principal coal 
district* in the United Kingdom, which have 
been divided as to their characteristics into 
three descriptions: (1) those foumng complete 
basins, sucli as the South Wales region ; fa) 
those having only one arm of the basin visible, 
asm the 1101th ol England ;aud (3) those of 11 re¬ 
gular formation, such as are lound in South 
Staffordshire or the Black Country. It is esti¬ 
mated llut in the United Kingdom half the coal 
production of the world is won ; and last year’s 
output (the returns will not be issued till the 
spring) may be roughly estimated at between 
130 and 140 million tons (See Coax). Of all the 
English fields, perhaps the Northumbrian has 
the oldest reputation, with its port of New¬ 
castle ; and here the mines liave been carried 
tar under the sea. But South Wales has since 
come to the front in a remarkable degree, and 
Cardiff is now the leading coal port in the 
world, its chief commodity being the smokeless 
steam coal which is considered invaluable for 
steamships, A feature of the trade is the supply 
of the London markets, lor which South York¬ 
shire, which sends by rail, and will now for¬ 


ward much by the new line of railway through 
Hull, and Northumberland through Newcastle 
by sea, pave long been competitors. As the 
«aa,rat{oa, although the distance is longer, are 
about’’half the railway carriage, the sea-borne 
coal, or as it used to be nailed “sea coal,” has 
earned the palm, even though there is a duty 
for municipal purposes on all coal delivered 
within an area of fifteen miles of Charing Cross 
of i4. %(t. per tori, get. going to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and 4<3?, to *the Common 
Council of the City of London. A persistent 
endeavour is still being made to abolish these 
dues in favour of direct taxation, the Act under 
which they are levied expiring in 1888 (see Coal 
and Wine Dues and Metropolitan Board). 
Mining is regulated by a series of Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment: thus women, and children of tender age 
are not allowed to go below ground, as they 
used to be, and are now in foreign countries. 
But women and girls are employed al o it the 
surface works to this day—in portions of jouth 
Wales, for instance, where no other occupation 
is open to them—and their singular garb is 
calculated to excite the interest of the passing 
stranger. Combinations of a trade character 
exist to a greater or less degree among all 
classes of miners—who are as a rule a peculiar 
class of men, for the calling has for centuries 
been followed from father to son. Up to a 
dozen years ago, when the inflation of the fren 
tiade caused coal to run up to famine prices, 
high wages were paid to the pitmen, and the 
inevitable decline was met ny a senes ol 
disastrous strikes. One lasting good ol these 
otherwise unfortunate trade disputes, however, 
was the pretty general adoption of the system 
of arbitration and conciliation, so warmly advo¬ 
cated and frequently illustrated by Mr. Kettle 
(afterwards Sir Rupert), judge of the t Dudley 
District County Courts, i O-this was coupled a 
sliding scale system, with sworn accountants; 
and for years the Northumbrian and Durham 
coal fields on the one hand, and the South 
Wales field on the other, were.free from 
strikes, the bare announcement of the a v tr¬ 
iage selling prices over a given period being 
sufficient to hx the rate of wages for the ensu¬ 
ing term. Of course this unanimity could 
not be obtained from the men without some 
controlling power of their own selection; and 
at the present moment they are represented 
by the powerful organisation known as the 
National Union of Miners. Nor is the operatjou 
of this Union limited by any means to wagjes 
questions. The coal miners, lecognising uie 
danger of their calling, have paid much atten¬ 
tion to politics; and the general election ol 
1885 on the new franchise sent five or six bona- 
fide miners to parliament, but one or two lost 
thcii seats in 1886, In many circles it is felt 
that the combined miners represent a coming 
force. Electricity (q-v.) has been applied 
to mining with some success, and bo have 
various machines for mechanical coal Winning. 
Perhaps the most important item of mining 
intelligence for the past year (’87) was the 
passing of the Coal Mutes Regulation Act, which 
was read a third time in the House of Lords 
on Sept. qth. In an Act of this kind it is of 
course impossible to give satisfaction to all 
parties ; and in the present instance the friends 
and representatives ol the men complain that 
there is nothing definitive as to the use of a 
“ perfectly safe ' lamp, which they argue might 

have boon expected after the issue of the 
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elaborate report of the Royal Commission on 
Kino Explosions, which made sundry important 
propositions in this respect, and upon which, 
it was alleged, the Government who “ bapked ’ 
the bill had mainlv built up their tneasifre. in 
connection with this matter, it is impossible to’ 
ignore the public spirit displayed by Mr. Ellis 
Lever, of Bowdon, Manchester, who offered to 
place in the hands of the Home Secretary the 
sum of £1,000, to be awarded by the Government 
in two prizes £500 each, one for a perfectly 
safe means of blasting in coal mineB, and the 
other “for an efficient system of electric lighting, 
to supersede the piescnt so-called safety 
lamps, all the conditions of the competition to 
be left in the hands of the Government. On 
Aug. 23rd the Home Secretary acknowledged 
the offer, and meanwhile it appears that the 
attention of scientists both at home and abroad 
was attracted to the matter. On Nov. 4th, 
however, a letter reached Mr. Lever from the 
Home Office, to the eflect that the offer must be 
dined, on the ground that “the difficulty of 
applying tests sufficiently rigonous to return 
satisfactory and decisive results is almost in- 
supoable. it was added that “there is nc 
lack of energy or competition among those 
interested in the subject to devise lamps and 
explosive mattiials to meet the exigencies of 
Tinning as at present understood.” Mr. Lever’s 
generous offer, therefore, so far as the repre¬ 
sentative Government official was concerned, 
fell to the ground. An independent effort to 
minimise the annual mining holocaust was 
continued by one of the news agencies duung 
the year ; and at the end of ’87 the Press Asso¬ 
ciation, who had instituted a series of “ Colliery 
Warnings,” issued the foliowing statement:— 
“These ‘colliery warnings’ have now been 
issued for seven consecutive yea: s, and, as 
evidence of the iritterest taken in them by the 
wotktus whom they affect, votes of approval 
have been duly passed at miners’ conferences, 
The average Jo-s, o( life in the decennial periods 
ending iH(o, '70, and ’80, amounted to 244, 227 
and 266 respectively, or lor the whole thirty 
years an average of 246. For the seven years 
1881-87 this aveiage has decreased to between 
160 and *70. and the inti eduction ol warnings 
may therefore be taken as an important element 
in the protection of life." With rcgaid to the 
Act itself, it may be added that the agitation of 
the pit brow women against any inter/erencie 
with their employment on the surface of the 
coal mines of the country—chiefly in the North 
—proved to be successful, for their case was 
not scheduled. The year has been alive with 
conferences amongst the coal miners, and has 
also been marked by one or two strikes of a 
more than usually serious character. As 
briefly mentioned in our last year’s volume, 
the Lanarkshire men were in a condition of 
social revolt, demanding a higher 1 ate of pay and 
a restriction in the output early in the ycai : and 
they were partially successlul, although they 
alit nated much sympathy by riofng and loot¬ 
ing the establishments of unoffending trades¬ 
people. Although unaccompanied by such-acts 
of violence, a strike of Northumberland miners 
also early in the year was ol more trade import¬ 
ance, as this is the district in which arbitration 
and conciliation were supposed to have their 
home. Towards the end of January they 
decided to strike, being dissatisfied with the 
whole arrangement under which they were 
Working; but ou May 94th, after remaining idle 


for sixteen weeks, an arrangement was come 
to. By this settlement the wages of hewers 
nnd piccemen were 1 educed per cent, in 
the steam-coal pits, and 6$ in the soft-coal 
mines, a new sliding scale at these rates being 
drawn up and agreed to, to hold good till the 
end of the year—In arrangement which,was 
loyally adhered to on both sides. Another 
somewhat curious featMfce in connection with 
this, the leading coal fleW of the United King¬ 
dom, was the manner in which they treated 
their typical parliamentary representative*, Mr. 
Burt and Mr. Fenwick. After at first deciding 
against a continuance of the salaries a# these 
gentlemen, a meeting was held in November^ 
when, the delegates resolved by a large majority^ 
to rescind tha resolution, and at the present 
time both these hard-working “ mining mem¬ 
bers ” i emain in the political arena. The un¬ 
easy tone of the whole industry was further 
evidenced in the conferences held during the 
year at Manchester, Edinburgh, and then at New¬ 
castle in Novembei, when lesolutions of the 
usual c,ha 1 acter—including the short hours pro¬ 
gramme, and restriction of the output—weie 
agi etd upon, although the year closed without 
any general attempt to carry out these resolves 
having been witnessed. In South Yorkshire, 
howevei, negotiations are still pending for an 
advance of wages and the formation of a con¬ 
ciliation board, though it should be added that 
the ptospects of peace in that quarter are not 
very assuring. Again, ki 6. Wales notice was 
given in .September to terminate the existence 
of the sliding scale for wages which was origi¬ 
nally founded at the end of the long strike of 
’75. The chief complaint of the men was that 
they were not proportionately represented on 
the committee. Wiser counsels prevailed, how¬ 
ever, and in the following month the notice was 
withdrawn. With regard to iron-stone mining, 
the two principal districts in England, Furness 
and Cleveland, have been fairly well employed 
dining ’87. especially the former. The esti¬ 
mated out-tuiii in the latter was about the * 
c ame as for 86, and the wages of the men ave¬ 
raged 0 pei cent, higher; they entered into a " 
sliding scale arrangement in September, The 
great problem of draining the Black Country 
mining area d eceived much attention during the 
year. It was resolved to apply to Parliament 
for further powers; but at the monthly meeting 
in November, after the annual election of mem¬ 
bers, Mr, C. T. Wright, the representative of 
the Earl of Dudley, who gave notice to rescind 
tlic 1 esolution, was informed that it had been 
decided not to go on with the bill. At a special 
meeting on Jan. 4th, ’88, it was arranged to levy 
a rate I01 one year—save as in the award of the 
arbitrators—of jrf. upon every ton of fireclay and 
limestone, and 6 d. on *very ton of ironstone, 
coal, slack, aud other minerals, for drainage 
purposes. 

Minority Representation. The Reform 

Bill, which was passed August 15th, 1867, con¬ 
tained provisions for the representation of 
minorities in such constituencies as returned 
tluee members. The principle was to limit 
each elector to two votes. Lord Cairns intro¬ 
duced the proposal on the bill being brought 
into the Lords (July 30th), and the principle was 
afterwards accepted by the Commons. 

“Mint Far Of Exchange.” See Foreign 
Exchanges. 

Miquelon and St Pierre. Islands in tha 
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Gulf of St. Lawrence, south of Newfoundland. North Pacific. The summary of the work 
They belong to France; area 90 sq.m., pop. shows the following resultsStations, 280; 
5.765; and are chief centre of French cod- Missionaries in holy orders, including Euro- 
fisheries. Export to France valued at ,£1,000,000 pean, Eurasian, and native clergymen, 482; 
per annum. Consult Ban wick's “ French European laymen, female teachers, and native 
Colonies,” Norman’s “ Colonial France." unordained teachers, 3,580; native adher- 

Mlssionary Societies, ifhe earliest mis- ents, the great majority baptised, 182,382 ; 
sionary operations iu modem times were native communicants, 44,000; schools, 1.860; 
carried on by the JdSuits in Japan, where scholars, 72,000. Mission House. Salisbury 
great progress was made ; but their work was Square, London.— London Missionary Society, 
overthrown, and the missionaries expelled Amount received in 1887 , ,£105,383. Mission 
before the sixteenth century 1 .' t They also operations carried on in China, at Hong Kong, 
carried on operations in China and Jndia. Canton, Amoy. Hankow, Tientsin, and Peking. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in In India at Calcutta, Berhampore, Benaics, 
jjjtfo reign Parts was established by Art of Parlia- Mirzaporc, Kumaon, Almora, and Ranee Khet, 
rnent in 1647 , and work commenced amongst in tile north; and at Belgaum, Bellnry, Gooty, 
the North American Indians. Frederick IV. Cuddapah, Bangalore, Tnpatoor, Madras, Tra- 
of Denmark founded a mission on the coast of vancore, and other places in southern India. 

‘ Coromandel in the beginning of the eighteenth In Madagascar 28 principal stations are sus- 
century. The Moravian Church was the first to tained. In South Africa there are 11 and in 
begin missionary operations in i|s corporate Central Africa 3 stations. Mission work is also 
character by establishing mission stations at the earned on in the West Indies and Polynesia. 
Cape of Good Hope, in the West Indies, and at A general summaty shows that the Society has 
Labrador. Norway sent missionaues to Green- 174 European missionaries and 6,299 native 
land in 1721, where work has since been carried agents; 89,433 Church members, and 339,721 
on successfully ever since. The Baptist native adherents, while they conduct 2,224 
Missionary Society was founded in 1792 , the native schools, with 142,259 scholars. The total 
London Missionary Society m 1795 , the Church amount raised and appropriated at mission 
Missionary Society at the commencement of the stations was £19,344. Mission House : 14, 

£ resent century, and the Wesleyan Methodist Blomfield Street, London Wall, E.C. —Wes- 
tissionary Society in 1814 . The following de- leyan Methodist Missionary Society. The total 
tails are extracted from the last published sum received in 1880 from the home difa¬ 
re ports of each society. — Baptist Missionary triots amounted to .£103,250, from foreign 
Society. Received on behalf of the Society districts £6,668 is. $d .; these sums, with a 
during 1887 , £69,253; deficiency on the opera- number of _ extraordinary receipts, amount to 
tions of the year £2,385. In India opeiations £135,259- The expenditure was £141,345, leav- 
are carried on in South India, Western India, ing a deficiency, inclusive of the debt of 1885, 
Bengal, and the North-West Provinces; there ot £10,768. Mission operations carried on in 
are 152 stations and sub-stations, 65 European France, Germany, Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
missionaries, and 133 native evangelists. In and Malta; in lour districts of Ceylon, seven 
China the principal stations are at Shan&i districts of India, two districts in China, in 
and Shantung; there are 55 stations and Southern and Western Africa, and in the VVesl 
sub-stations, 21 European missionaries, and Indies. The summary of the year gives the 
5 native evangelists. Japan has a station at following results:—Cncuits, 1,139; chapels, 
Tokio, and 10 sub-stations; there are 2 7,456; missionaries, 1,746; other paid agents, 
European missionaries and 4 native evan- 5,323; unpaid agents, 30,116; full church mem- 
gelists. In Palestine the chief station is hers, 219,975; on trial for cluirch-membei- 
at Nablofis, and there arc 5 sub-stations ship, 22,550; scholars, 260,712. Mission House, 
and 1 European missionary. Africa lias 3 Bisnopsgate Street Within, 
stations on the Lower Congo tfiid 2 on the Mivart, St. George, F.R.S., a well-known 
Upper Congo. There are 21 European mis- naturalist and writer on scientific subjects, b. 
sionariesat work, and 2 female school teachers. 1827. Educated at Ilauow, King’s College, 
Mission work is also carried on in the island London, and St. Mary's College, Oxon. He 
of Ceylon; in the West Indies ; at Jamaica ; was called to the bar in’51. Appointed lecturer 
and in Norway, Brittany and Italy. The at St. Mary’s Hospital ’62. He is a Bellow of the 
statistics for 1886 summarised show the fol- Royal Society, which, along with the Linn scan 
lowing results : missionaues, 132 ; self-support- and Zoological Societies, lias published many 
ing churches, 66 ; evangelists, 331 ; baptised, of his. papers, and has written extensively in 
3,eir; number of members, 45,159; day-school popular and scientific periodicals. He is the 
teachers, 366 ; Sabbath-school teachers, 2,294 ; author of “ The Genesis of Species,” a work of 
day-scholars, 15,731 ; Sabbath-scholars, 26,581. much power, in which he grapples with Mr. 
Mission House, 19, Furnival Street, Holborn, Darwin's theories of evolution. Mr. M, does not 
E.C.-1-Qhuroh Missionary Society. Amount raised dispute the existence of the principle of evolu- 
Sn 1687 , £207,793 i special funds received in tion, but contends that it does not extend to 
addition, £30,082. The Society labours in West men. He further denies the Darwinian doctrine 
Africa (Sierra Leone, Lagos and Yoruba country, that natural selection can be the cause of evo- 
and the Niger); in Eastern Equatorial Africa lution, even gi anting that ^volution were true. 
(Mombasa, Teitaand Chagga, Usagaraand Uny- In another work he has condemned evolution 
amwezi, and Uganda). Palestine (Jerusalem, on the ground that between man and the lower 
Nazareth, Salt, Nablus, Jaffa, Gaza,«ndllaurap), animals there is a fundamental distinction—a 
In India it lias five missions, having head- distinction which clearly manifests itself in the 
quarters in Calcutta, Lahore, Bombay, Madras, superiority of the human intellect over the 
and Travancore and Cochin. Besides these, instinct of the brutes. Among other works 
mission work is carried on in Egypt, Arabia, written by M. Mivart are “Man and Apes,” 
Persia, Ceylon, the Mauritius, China, Japan, “Lessons in Nature,” “Contemporary Evolu- 
New Zealand, North-west America, and the [tion,” “Defence of Freedom and Liberty of 
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Conscience,’ “The Cat,” etc. Mr. M. became who are dominant in the Ottoman Empire, 
a member of the Roman Catholic. Church in ’44. Arabia, Turkestan, and Africa, are also con- 
MobUJmtion Scheme. See Army. sidered as “orthodox ” Mohammedans, as 

Modjeska, Helena, actress, b, in Cracow distinguished from the Shiahs, or Shiites (from 
J®* 4 > made her debut r86i. Proceeding to the the Arabic skin, a faction), who constitute at 
United States (1876), she set herselt to the present the majority of the Mussulmans of Persia 
study of English, and during the succeeding and India. The Sfdahs hold that Ali, the son- 
year gave a performance in that language in in-law of Mohammed, was by right entitled to 
ban Francisco. A lew years ago she came to be his immediate successor: although he did not 
England and gave a senes of performances in in fact attain to the Caliphate until after it had 
London and the prpvinces. This lour was a been occupied by his rivals Abui Bekr, Omar, 
triumphant success, and stamped her reputa- and Othtmyr,%nd twenty-three years after the 
turn as an actress ot the highest order of talen t. death of the Prophet. The fundamental doctrine 
Moh amm edan Er$u The. Dates fiom the of Islaxni&m, and the only one which it tancccs- 
fight of Mohammed to Medina, July 15th, sary to profess in order to be considered % 
6 22A.£). This date is frequently spoken of as Moslem, is that expressed ill the common*' 
Hogira. formula of fa.th. “ There is no God but Allah, 

Mohammedanism. The name commonly and Mohammed is his Prophet,” to which the 
given by those who, relatively to his system, Shiahs—who entertain most exaggerated no- 
are outsiders to the religion established by lions with regard to Ali, his nature, power, and 
Mohammed, which his followers and adherents pretension%—add the proposition that “Ali is 
call by the name of Islam (the religion of sur- the Vicar of God.” The Mohammedans hold 
render or full submission to the will of God), that a large number of prophet* have been 
In like manner Mohammedans designate divinely commissioned at different times, of whom 
themselves Moslems (or the people of Islam), six have been the heralds of new laws and dis- 
Mohammed claimed to be the restorer or re- pensations — Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
coverer of the purer religion revealed by God Jesus, and Mohammed. To the prophets were 
to Abraham, and protested at once against revealed certain scriptures inspired by God, to 
the current idolatry of-Ins Arab countrymen, the number, in all, of 104 sacred books, all of 
against the observance by the Jews of the Law which have perished except the last four—the 
of Moses as superseded by the final revelation Law given to Moses, the Psalms to David, the 
vouchsafed in tne Koran U/.v.), and against the Gospel to Jesus, and the Koran to Mohammed. 
Christian worship of Chnst as God, which was The others are said do have been falsified 
inconsistent with the unity of the Divine Being and mutilated, but the Koran, the ultimate 
as “unbegotten and unbegetting ” Yet all revelation, as Mohammed is the last of the 
the forms of religion to which Mohammed prophets, will never be corrupted, for God will 
was more or less directly antagonistic had preserve it. The Moslems regard Christ with 
their influence on the origin and the inodifka- a reverence second only to that which they 
tiou of his doctrine, which was also affected accord to Mohammed, and blasphemy of His 
by the corpus of tile traditions and usages of name is punishable with death. They deny, 
the Semitic family. The Koran, which is the however, that He is God or the Son of God, 
aggregate result of various successive and though they consider His biith miraculous. 
occasional revelations, is the recognised Bible They also deny that He was crucified, believing 
of Islam and the standard of Moslem faith and that some other person suffered in His place 
morals. But besides the Koran, the great whilst lie was taken up to God. He will come 
majority of the Mohammedans recognise the again upon the earth to dcstioy Antichrist, the 
Sunnah, or Sunna-u term meaning “a path or “lying Christ” whom Mohammed announced 
way, a manner of life,” and particularly applied as destined to apj ear before the day of resur- 
to the tradition which records either the say- rection, and whose coming will be one of the 
ings or doings of Mohammed. Consequently signs of ttfe approach of the last judgment, 
all traditional law is divided into ( 1 ) what With regard to the angelio hierarchy of Islam, 
Mohammed did ; ( 2 ) what Mohammed enjoined ; “it is believed,” says EI-Kazweence, “that the 
arid ( 3 ) what Was done cir said in the presente angels are ot a simple substance (created of 
of Mohammed,and not forbidden or repudiated light or fire), endowed with life and speech and 
by him. It is upon the sayings and customs reason, and that the,difference between them 
of Mohammed that the traditional law is and the Jinn and Sheytans is a difference 
founded, which is handed down 111 the Radia, of species. Know,” he adds, “ that the angels 
a word now generally used by both Mohani- are sanctified from carnal desire and the dis- 
metian and Christian writers for the collections turbance of anger; they disobey not God in 
of traditions. A Sunni, “one of the path," a what He hath commanded them, but do what 
traditionist, is a rnembet of that overwhelm- they are commanded. Their food is the cele- 
ingly preponderating sect of Moslems who timing of His glory; their drink, the pro- 
acfcnowledgc the first four Caliphs to have claiming of His holiness; their conversation, 
been the rightful successors of Mohammed, the commemoration of God, whose name be 
who receive the "six authentic” books of exalted ; their pleasure, llis worship; they are 
tradition, and who belong to one of the four created in different forms and with different 
schools of jurisprudence known, after the names powers.” Four are archangels: Gabriel, the 
of their founders, respectively as Hanefltes, angel of revelations; Michael, the patron of the 
Malekites, Shafeites, and Hahbalites, all of Israelites ; Israfll—whose name, however, does 
whom had their origin in the century between not occur either in the Koran or the Traditions 
a.d. 740 and 840. The Sunnis are held to —the archangel who will sound the trumpet at 
be traditionists, not because any section of the day of resurrection ; and Azrael, the angel 
Islam rejects the traditions, but merely because of death. Angels act in thousands as guardians 
they have arrogated to themselves this title, of the faithful, whose actions they record, 
and the rest of the Modem world have ac- There are eight angels who support the throne 
quiesced in the assumption. The Sunnis, of God, ana nineteen have charge of H»ii r 
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Lower and of a less refined nature than the rions, though not obligatory; and fasting at 
angels, but, like them, made of file or light, any time is regarded as peculiarly acceptable 
are the jinn, gcnei ally rendered genii, who eat to God. The Mohammedans have only two 
and drink and are subject to death. Borne of speoial festivals, which are called by the Turks 
these are good, some evil. The chicl of the the greater and the lesser Beiram. The first, 
latter is Ebbs, or “despan ,’»who was once an which is the festival o I breaking the long fast, is 
angel named Azazel, but w*o, having refused their principal season of rejoicing; and the 
to pay homage to Adam, was ielected by God, second, which is an important part oi the 
and wanders over the earth until the ream roc- pilgrimage to Mecca, is the feast of sacrifice 
iron. In regard to the state of men between observed in commemoration of Abraham's in¬ 
death and the resurrection there are various tended offering ol Isaac. The Hadj, or pilgrimage 
opinions, as also about the last jiftlgmeift; with to Mecca, is another great duty enjoined in the 
an essential agreement, however, ill the doc- Koran to be practised by all Moslems, men 
trine that Godwin accoid to all men a condition or women, at least once in theii lives, and to 
and degree of happiness or misery as deter- which Mohammed himself attached so much 
mined by their'belief and conduct in this life, importance that he considered a believer 
The time of the resurrection is known only to neglecting it might as well die a Jew oi a 
God, but its appioach will be indicated by a Christian. Happily the duty ran be perfbi med 
decline in faith and a degradation in morals, by by deputy, and in this case the entire merit 
wars and tumults, and by physical portents in achieved by the substitute ledounds to the pious 
the heavens and the earth. The, delights of principal. To the intelligent reader of history 
Paradise are for the most part variously sen- there is no more remaikable circumstance in 
sual, whilst the torments ol hell consist chiefly connection with the Mohammedan religion 
in the extremes of heat and cold. All who than the rapidity with which that faith was 
believe in the unity of God will, m the long propagated alter the death of the Prophet. Only 
run, be released from punishment and enter eighiy-two yeais after that* event the empire 
paradise, whilst eternal perdition is reserved ot the Caliphs, or successors of Mohammed, 
lor those who deny the absolute unity of God, covered by fai the greatei portion of the then 
foridolateis and hypocntes to the last of whom known world, and much more than one-half of 
is assigned the seventh conipaitnicnt, or the its then existing inhabitants hsd embiaccd the 
lowest piace, in bell. The Moslem s believe, laith ot Islam, l'o this huge empiie vast addi- 
even to the extent of fatalism, in the absolute tions have been made in the course of the 
foreknowledge and predestirat on of all things by neatly twelve centuries that have since elapsed; 
God, but with a concurrent lecognition of human and only a few year s ago it could be saicl that 
responsibility for faith and conduct. The prao- “ with the single exception of Spam, from no 
tical religion of the Moslems consists chiefly of one point had IslamiMn ever receded during 
four things: ( 1 ) Prayeis and purifications, winch this long interval.” Even at present, when 
they regard as together making one rite ; one of the latest deliverancesabout the Moham- 
(2) almsgiving; j 3 ) fasting; and ( 4 ) pilgrimage medan system is that it is a “ palace of anti- 
to Mecca. Prayer must be pieceded by ablu- qualed architecture not in keeping with the 
tions; cleanliness is regaided as a religious neighbouring buildings, undermined, and nod- 
duty, without which prayer would be in- ding to its tall,” a clear utterance startles the 
effectual. , When water cannot be procured, or woild to the effect that its propaganda is in 
its use might be injurious to the health, sand many respects and in some directions more 
is permitted as a substitute. Moslems pray successful than that of Christianity. It is con- 
five times a day-soon afltr sunset, at nigliUall, ceded that this success, when it is not altogether 
at daybreak, near noon, and in the afternoon, denied, is to be observed chiefly, if not exclu- 
In the act of prayer the lace is to be tinned sively, amongst the inferior races of mankind, 
towaids Mecca, and a niche marks^the wall in or amongst people who have not attained to 
the mosques which is nearest to*’the sacred the average of modern civilisation. It is further 
city. The times of prayer are announced 1mm admitted that, with its pure monotheism and 
the min.-nets of the mosques by the inuczt ins, a. code founded in the main on justice and 
who also twice during the night utter their humanity, Islam raises to a higher level racc3 
calls to piaycr for the benefit of those who sunk in idolatry and fetichisin, like those of 
desire to perform extra devotions. Praters Central Airica; and that in some respects-- 
muy be saiaijmany clean place ; but on Friday, notably in that of tcmpeiance—it materially 
which ia^anmcslem Sabbath, they muse be improves the morality of such peoples. But, 
said in thi||f 3 |pjiie. Next in importance, in the having raised them to a certain point, it leaver, 
eye oi a Most™, to the duty of prayer, is that them there. Whether m things secular or 
of almsgiving, which is iieqi c ntly recommended spiritual, there is no advance. It binds society 
in the Koran, and is theie said to give efficacy hand and foot; there can be no onward, up- 
to prayer. 'Jflie exercise ol fasting is also held waid movement, nor even the attempt to rise, 
in high estimation; and during the entiie Islam was calculated for Arabia, aud not for 
season of Kamadhan (the sacred month) Moham- the world, and hence it is constitutionally 
med commanded his followers, day by day, incapable of change or development. While 
lrom sunrise to sunset, to abstain from eating, the Koran represents God as Creator, Ruler, 
drinking, or indulgence in any physical giatifi- and Preserver, the Rcwyrder of good and 
cation. The Fjimadban is observed witlx great evil, and the Hearer of prayer, it nowhere 
rigour, and children alone are exempt from recognises Him as a Father ; and tne sentiment 
Jts restrictions. If any one of the faithful ','s of the Moslem partakes, therefoie, of the fear 
necessarily precluded fiom the observance of of a servant more than of the love of a son. The 
the fast at the appointed time, he is dispensed propaganda of Islam is one of forge, and its 
Only to the extent of a postponement of his progress was slow until the truths, whether 
obligation, and must lust affei wards for as absolute or relative, which it embodied, were 
long a period. There aie other days during enforced by the sword. The alternatives offtned 
which fasting is regarded as specially mento- to conquered peoples were Islam, and death or 
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tribute. The spread oflslam was staved when- Countries,” _ incidentally mentions in the 
ever its military success was cheeked. In esti- course of his work the annual pilgrimage of 
mating,thc drawbacks and the attractions of the Mohammedans to Mecca, and gives the follow- 
system, the former were not such as tc* deter ing table showing the numbers and nation- 
men of the world from embracing it, whilst the alities of the pilgrims in an average year 
special indulgences which it sanctioned were a 
distinct recommendation, if not a distinct bribe, 
to a very large proportion of mankind. It was 
at once compulsory and seductive; its arduous¬ 
ness, its mechanical observances and " bodily 
exercises,” and its periodical or occasional 
asceticism, were to be rewarded by the eternal 
bliss of a carnal paradise. 11 Rapidity of pio- 
pagation ” in such circumstances, it has been 
said, “no more proves the superiority oi a 
religion than it proves the Superiority of an 
animal. It may even, in the one case as in the 
other, afford presumptive evidence of a low 
type of life.” But there is a reason of another 
kind for the present extension of Mohammed¬ 
anism, as in Western Africa, to which little 
prominence has been given. It is comparatively 
easy for the untutored or even the unaccus¬ 
tomed mind to enthrone a God whose unity is 
absolute in what was not long before the 
Pantheon of a mob oi divinities—to ascend per 
saltum fiom amongst the idolatrous debris of 
polytheism to an austere monotheism which is 
menacingly intolerant of linage or figured re¬ 
presentation. SJut it is comparatively hard to 
guide the same untutored or unaccustomed 
mind so surely that it shall not be bewildered 
by the symbols of Christianity, in which it is 
very likely perversely to find a tritheism, Mohilla. One of the Comoro Islands 0/.r\). 

which it will persist m confounding with the Mojanga. A port on the north-west of 

F olytheism it is invited to renounce and forsake. Madagascar 

t is essentially the same circumstance which Moltke, Field - Marshal Helnvuth Carl 
gives Islam a dialectic advantage over Chris- Bernhard, Count Von. A great European 
tianity in its propaganda, that tells so heavily strategist, b. Oct. 26th, 1800. He left 

against the conversion to Christianity of both the Danish service (’22) for that of Prussia, 
Jews and Moslems. This is not alone an ajid became (32) one of the staff officers. In 
a priori speculation ; it is susceptible of his- ’35 he superintended the Turkish military 
torical illustration. A typical instance is to be reforms, and went through the Syrian rebellion 
lound in the experience and testimony of the C39). He was in ’56 aide-de-camp to Prince 
late Rajah Rammohun Roy, the founder of the Frederick William of Prussia, lie was ap- 
Brahmo Somaj, the Church or Society of the pointed (’64) chief of the staff in the Danish 
One God, who, whilst he venerated and assi- war. In '66, in mq, Austro-Prussian war, his 
milated the moral teachings of Christianity, successful tactics as General of infantry won 
altogether discarded the doctrine of the Trinity the battle qf Sadowa. On 'he conclusion of the 
as only a subtler and less obieclionable form ot ivar the decoration of the Black Engle was con- 
polytheism than that of the Hind its. “After I ferred upon him, and he was created General- 
have long relinquished every idea,” he wrote, m-chief of the staff. The successful conduct of 
of a plurality of gods, or of the persons of the Franco-Prussian war (’70-71) was also due, 
the Godhead, taught under different systems in great measure, to the tactical plans of Count 
of modern HindCUsm, I cannot conscientiously Moltke. He was made Field-Marshal in '71, 
and consistently embrace one of a similar Count, ’72. For some years past Field-Marshal 
nature, though greatly refined by the religious Moltke has been assisted by General Waldersee, 
reformations of modern times; since whatever who has now practically succeeded him as ohief 
argument can be adduced against a plurality of the General Staff of the German Army, 
of gods strikes with equal force against the Moluccas, or Spies Islands. A group of 
doctrine of a pluiaiity of persons ot the God- the Asiatic Archipelago, all more or less under 
head ; and. on the other hand, whatever excuse Dutch authority. Area, 42,420 sq, m., pop. 
muy be pleaded in favour of a plurality of 352,580. Amboyna is the chief seat of Dutch 
persons of the Deity can be offered with equal government and trade. See Colonies of 
propriety 111 defence of polytheism." It was European Powers. 

stated (Times, Jan. aist, ’88) that Sir Wm. Mommsen., Theodor, the eminent German 
Hunter had piomieedto deliver in February a jurist and historian, b. at Garding, Schleswig, 
lecture before the Society of Arts on “ I he 1817. Educated at the Univ. of Keil. Professor 
Religionsof India,"withspecial reference tothe of law successively at Leipzig, Zurich, Breslau, 
discussion which took place in the Times on ®nd Berlin; and in *82 he was tried on a charge 
“ Islam and Christianity.” In connection with of libelling Prince Bismarck, and was acquitted. 
Mohammedanism the following, published by His best known works, in addition to his splen- 
the Times, Jan. aist, will be ol interest:— did collection ot Latin inscriptions^ are his 
Selim Fares Effendi, whe has recently pub- “ Earliest Inhabitants of Italy,"and “History of 
lished at Constantinople a pamphlet entitled Rome." In ’80, when Prof. Mommsen suffered 
“Decline of British Prestige in Eastern the misfortune of having his library distroyed 
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Ottoman subjects . 
Egyptians 
M01 occo, Algeria, 
and Tunis 
Arabs of Yemen and 
Oman 

Arabs of Hadramaui 
and Asia 
Wahabiles 
Arabs fiom I-Iedjaz. 
Negroes (Soudan) . 
Negroes (Zanzibar) 
Malabar, Persia 
India (British subj.) 
Malays 

Chinese, Mongols . 


8,500 1,000 22,000,000 

5,000 1,000 5,000,000 

6,000 — 18,000,000 

3,000 — 2,500,000 


V«0 

22,000 


2,000 

1,000 
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15,000 

12,000 

200 


3,000,000 

4,000,000 

2 , 000,000 

10 , 000,000 

1,500,000 

8,500,000 

40,000,000 

30,000,000 

21 , 000,000 


93,3S0 167,500,000 
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by fire, he was presented by his admirers 
in England with a collection of historical 
classics printed in this country. On the occa¬ 
sion of his seventieth birthday, in November 
last, a oongratulatory address was sent to him by 
members of Oxford University. This was signed 
by sixty-two Dons—viz. ,eigl|f; Heads of Houses, 
twelve Professors, the Librarian and the Sub- 
Librarians of the Bodleian Library, the Keepers 
of the University and the Ashmolean Museums, 
tour Readers, and thirty-three other graduates. 

Mo na. Roman name of Isle of Man fry, v .). 

Monarchists. Sec French Political Par- 


A 

Mousy Market. The Money Market in this 
country is composed of three groups of dealers—the 
Lank of England, the private and joint-stock 
banks, and the bill brokers (discount houses). 
The last named, as their title indicates, act 
us intermediaries between the banks, finding 
money for those who want to discount bills, 
and bills (or those who want to invest money. 
The banks, on the other hand, collect and 
utilise the deposits intrusted to them by the 
public, issue notes, etc. There is, however, a 
great distinction between the Bank ol England 
and the other banks of the country. The Bank 
of England is not only the banker of the Govern¬ 
ment, but also the bankeis’ bank. All the 
other banks keep then bullion reseives at tlie 
Bank of England, and it is this circumstance 
which gives that establishment its special 
importance as the centre of our monetaiy 
system. The Bank’s reserve is really the bank¬ 
ing reserve ol tlie entire kingdom, and for this 
reason it forms the barometer of the Honey 
Market. We work, as it is said, on a “ one 
reserve” system, and the value of money in 
this country mainly depends upon the amount 
of reserve held by the Bank ot England. The 
discount rates quoted by the other banks 
and bill brokers, who collectively aie called 
“the market,” are generally below the Bank of 
England late ; and one reason lor this is, that 
thcieis a very important difference between 
"gold" and “money” as these terms ai e 
technically used. It is quite possible to dis¬ 
cover that gold is scarce, whilst money is 
plentiful, tor example, the Bank's reserve 
may be low,—which means that goki is scarce, 
—but if under such circumstances the bill 
blotters or merchants borrow' money from 
the Bank Jor ten days or a month, the supply 
of money m the market would immediately be 
plentilul, although the Bank's stock ol bullion 
would not have been increased by a sovereign. 
This is what is constantly occurring, and the 
level at wh&h the private deposits at the 
Bank of England stand is therefore a very 
iin[ortant element in controlling the course of 
maiket iates. The “price of gold” is another 
< xprcssion which constantly puzzles the public. 
It stems si range that anything can have a 
price measured in terms of itself, but the 
paradox is easily explained. By law the Mint 
is compelled to coin gold sovereigns foi any 
person tendering bar gold at the rate of 
£% 17s. toil/, per ounce ; but, owing to the time 
taken by that establishment in minting, im¬ 
porters usually resort to the Bank ot England 
and sell it outright at the buying-price fixed by 
law for that institution—viz , £$ 17s, gd. As, 
however, the Bank, w’hen selling bar gold, only- 
does so at the price of ^3 17s. 10 \d., the 
difference of ija. per ounce allows bullion 
brokers to make a profit in times when gold is 


in demand for export by intercepting imported 
gold and selling it to the exporters at a little 
below the Bank’s price, The gold movements 
at the Bank are the lesult of banking opera¬ 
tions made either on home or foreign account. 
The internal movements are remarkably regular. 
There is always an outflow of cash to the pro¬ 
vinces during the spring and autumn, and a 
subsequent reflux of money to London in the 
early summer and tlmwinter. .These move¬ 
ments, however, have become less important 
during recent years. It is the foreign movements 
of gold that are of chief interest; and as-regards 
these, the only law, if law it can be called, is 
that gold usually tends to leave the country 
during the autumn. It is then that we fre¬ 
quently export'gold to the United States in 
payment for imports ; and it is then, too, that the 
Continent and other parts of the world often 
draw upon our gold reserve for payments on 
foieign loans subscribed for here during the 
earlier part of the year. The Bank's reserve is 
seldom allowed to fall below ,£10,000,000. A 
fair average is £13,000,000 to £14,000,000. The 
Bank rate is never reduced below 2 per cent., 
and it has never exceeded 10 per cent. 

Money Orders. The system of money orders 
was originally founded in 1792. It was then, 
however, more in the nature of a private 
speculation on the part of three post-office 
officials, and no order could be issued for mote 
than five guineas, the charge foi which amount 
was 4s. 6d., or nearly 3 per cent. In 1838 
the system was incorporated with the Post 
Office, and since that date it has rapidly 
developed into a successful undertaking. The 
mainspring of the system is the almost perfect 
immunity from risk which, by means of the 
letter of advice, is secured in the remittance 
of money by this method. The rates charged 
for money orders were reduced on the 1st of 
September last, and now are: ad. for sums of 
£1 and under, 3o', for sums over £1 but not 
exceeding £2, 4d. for sums over £2 but not 
exceeding £4, sd. for sums over £4 but not ex¬ 
ceeding £7, and 6d. tor sums over £7 but not 
exceeding £ro, which is the largest amount (or 
which a singleorderis issued. The person who 
purchases a money order must give his name 
and addiess, the name of the person to whom 
he wishes the money to bp paid, and the office 
at which it is to be paid. Money orders become, 
legally void at the expiration of twelve months 
fioin the month of issue ; but the Post Office will 
entertain an application for the payment of a 
lapsed order, subject to a certain deduction, 
il a good reason lor the delay in presenting it 
can be given. When a money order is once 
paid the Post Office is not liable to any further 
claim. Payment of an order cannot be demanded 
on the same day as that on which it was issued. 
Duplicates of lost money orders are granted 
on application, if the paiticulars of the original 
order can be furnished to the Controller of the 
Money Order Office. Transfer of payment of a 
money order from one office to another in the 
United Kingdom, or repayment of the amount 
of an order, can be obtained by applying and 
sending the order to the postmaster at whose 
office it is payable, who will send a new one 
in exchange, payable at the place desired, less 
the second commission charged for the re-issue. 
No letter carrier, rural messenger, or other 
servant of the Post Office, is bound to procure 
a money order for any reason, or to obtain 
payment for one; but such services are not 
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prohibited. Foreign or Colonial money orders repelling with heavy loss all attacks made 
, are also issued, payable m India, the United by the greatly superior torces of the Turksi 
States, Australia, Canada, the Cape of Good at the close of the war they weie declared 
Hope, in almost all our Colonies, and in the independent, and accessions of territory were 
following foreign countries—viz., Austria, granted. During the past tew years the Black 
Hungary, Belgium, Denmark (including Danish Mountain has been comparatively quiet, though 
West Indies), Dutch East Indian Possessions, the army has been inci eased, in view of the 
Egypt, France, Germany, Hawaii (Sandwich unsettled state of affairs in Bulgaria. In the 
Islands), Holland, Iceland, Italy, Japan, beginning of the present year (Jan.’88) a band 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and of 150 Montenegrins marched on Bourgas, but 
the United States. The rates changed are: for failed in their efiorts to incite the inhabitants 
sums not exceeding £2, 6<f.; £5, is., £7, is.6<£, to rise sffeaiast? the Bulgarian authorities. A 
and £10, 2.9. The total number ot money conflict with the Bulgarian troops resulted in 
orders of all descriptions issued in the year the dispetsion of the band with much loss. The 
ended March 31st, 1886 (last return), was attack was instigated by Russian influence. 
10,358,293, and the amount £21,975,345. The For Ministry, etc,, see Diplomatic. 
number of money order offices now open Montreal (a corruption of "Mont Royal"), 
throughout the United Kingdom is over 8,100. The largest Canadian city, pop. 200,000, and a 
The recent modification ol ihe money order flourishing seaport. Situated at the head of 
rales has proved of great advantage to the the St. Lawrence river, m the province of 
public, and may safely he expected to increase Quebec (17.?■.),. 

the annual number of money orders issued, Montserrat. A British West Indian 
which since the introduction of postal oiders island, loaning a Piesidency of the Leeward 
has been falling ofl". Ihe Chief Money Order Islands. Aiea 47 sej m., pop 10,083. Capital, 
Offioe is located in Aldersgate St., London, E.C., Plymouth. The island is of volcanic fmmatioii, 
a few yards from the General Post Office, and and there is no good harbour. About halt 
the force there employed numbers 375 persons, ot it consists ot mountain and forest. Climate 
Moj'ler-WllllanjB, Sir Monier, the distm- stated to be vciy salubrious, and soil ex- 
guished Orientalist, b. at Bombay 1819, of which tiemely fertile. Sugar, limes, and fruits pnn- 
Presidency Ins • lather was Surveyor-Gen. cipaily cultivated The woods afford many 
Educated at King’s Coll. Lond., and Balhol valuable drugs, dyes, timbers, etc. Sulphur, 
and Umv. Colleges, Oxford, wheie he greatly iron, and aluminous schist are its minerals, 
distinguished himself. He was Professor of Governed as a Presidency of the Leeward 
Sanscrit at Haileybury’44-58, and,in’60 was ap- Islands. Education well provided for. For 
pointed Boden Sanscrit Professor at Oxford. Prof, financial statistics, see British Empire, etc. 
M. W. is the author of a well-known Sanscrit (tablet, Montserrat was colonised by English 
Grammar, an English and Sanscrit Dictionary, in 1632. It passed into French hands for a 
and has edited a numbei ot Oriental classics, time,'but was finally restored m 1784. 

His “ Hmdooism,” “Modern India and the Moore, Mary, actress, made her d*but about 
Indians,” and “Religious 'lhought and Life four years ago. She quickly established hei self 
in India,” arc amongst the most popular oi lus as a favourite in London by her impersonation 
writings. Piofessci M.-W. has travelled much oi "Wild Oats,” at the Criterion. At the end ol 
in India,and has been instrumental in founding ’87 she appeared with Mr. Charles Wyndham, 
an Indian Institute and a School of Indian Studies at Berlin, in u German translation ol “David 
at Oxford. He represented the Government of Garrick,” and received great praise for her pei- 
India at the International Congress of Orientalists Jormance horn the German critics, 
at Berlin, 11.’81, and was knighted in’86. MoravianB, The. A body of Christians, 

Monroe Doctrine, The. James Monroe, thought to have formed at oiie time a part ot 
Picsidcnt of the United States ( 1816 ), declaim! the Hussites. Withdrew into Moravia in the 
that no European Power ought to be allowed fifteenth ccnttiry. In 172s theyiormrd a settle- 
lo lound fresh settlements on the Continent of ment called “The Watch of the Lord” on the 
America. This has since been inlcrpi < ted in estute ot Count Zirizondorf. Theie were scx> 
much wider sense, to signily that no European members of the Church in 1727. The Society 
Power should be allowed to inteifcrc in re- was introduced into England by Count Zin- 
stiaming the progiess of liberty in Noith or zendorf in 173 S. In 1817 a London Association 
South America, was formed. They also founded settlements 

Monsoons. See Meteorology. abroad in 1732 . See Missionary Societies. 

Montenegro. A principality under the patri- Moreton Bay. Port of Brisbane, capital of 
anhal iule of Prince Nicholas I., which is Queensland (</a\). 

practically absolute, though nominally shared Morganatic Marriage- Morganatic or 
with a council of eight, half elected by the “ left-handed " marnages are by the common 
inhabitants capable of beating arms, and half law of Germany permuted to the royal houses 
nominated by the prince. The area is about andthehighci gi ades of nobility ; the Prussian 
4,550 square miles; pop. about 250,000. No law allowing a like indulgence to the lower 
ifilicial returns of the revenue exist, but it is nobility, ’i hey aie, practically, marriages 
supposed to be about ,£00,000. A debt of contracted by princes and nobles with their 
£ 1 co,000 was raised, op security of the salt inferiors in 1 ank, so far recognised that they 
monopoly in 1881 An annual pension of £4,800 do not reflect upon the wufe’s honour or the 
has been paid by Russia in return tor consistent children’s legitimacy, but do not preclude a 
support, and an annual sum of £3,0-0 from subsequent full marriage with an equal in rank 
Austria as a subvention for carriage roads, during the lifetime of the morganatic wife. 
There is no standing aimy except a bodyguard The airangemcnt is purely dynastic and social, 
of 100 men ; but all the male inhabitants and does not possess the direct sanction of any 
capable of bearing arms (about 22,000) are Christian religious body. The term “ morgan- 
calied out m war time. The nation joined the atic” is said to be derived from the fact that 
Servians »n their war against Turkey in 1876,' the wife’s rights were limited to the Btorfjcngabs 
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(donum matutinal <?), or, according to others, critiques on literature, science, and art. Offices, 
from the old Gothic morgjan, i.e, “ to shorten, Wellington Street, Strand, 
to limit.” Inequality ofsocial condition, how- Morocco. The westernmost of the Barbary 
ever. Is not necessary to an alliance of this States, occupying the N.W corner of Africa, 
kind. It may be made between persons of An empire consisting of the kingdoms of Fez and 
equal rank, 50 as not to prejudice the children Morocco, and the territories of Suse, Draha, and 
of a first marriage by giving rights of inherit- Tablet, with the oasis ofTwat. Area (estimated) 
ance to the offspring of a second. about 260,000 square miles, of which the Tell, 

Morley, Mr. John, M.P., P.C., LL.D., M.A. or coast-region, occupies 76,000, the steppes 
(Oxon), was b. 183B. Educated at Cheltenham 26,00c, and the Sahara district* 138,ooo. r-sti- 
and at Lincoln Coll., Oxford* Called to the mated pop. 5,000,000. There are three capitals: 
liar at Lincoln’s Inn (1873)* H6n. LL.D. of Fez (pop. 80,000), Morocco (pop. 50,000), 
Glasgow Univ. Author of various works of Mequinez (pop. 56,000). Chief ports are Moga- 
the French Philosophers of the 18 th century, dor and Taugiei, on the Atlantic; Tetuan and 
of an essay on Compromise, and of a “Life one smaller places on the Mediterranean, 
of Oobden, “Edmund Burke,” and “Voltaire.” Tafllet is the point of arrival and departure for 
, Until the last year or two Mr. Morley was the caravans through the Sahara. Country 
belter known as a man of letters than as a little known to Europeans. The highlands are 
politician. Besides being the author of the said to be romantically beautiful, well wooded 
works mentioned above, he was for some time and fertile. Products are wheat, barley, maize, 
editor of the Literary Gazette, ahd for fifteen oiive oil, esparto grass, hemp, many fruits, 
years (1867-82) conducted with great ability wool, etc. It is said there are coal, iron, auti- 
the Fortnightly Review (q.v.). For three years mony, copper, lead, tin, gold and silver, and 
he was editor ol the Pall Mall Gazette (q.v.), other minerals in quantity. Chief manufactures 
With which he terminated his connection in are carpets, slippers, and famous leather. 
1883. As far back as 1869 Mr, Morley contested Exports, produce and manulactures, also fowls, 
Blackburn as a Liberal, but failed to secure the eggs, rattle, gums, ostrich feathers. Ruled 
seat. He was also defeated in Westminster in by a sultan (Multu Hassan), usually styled 
1880. Three years later, however, he succeeded “emperor” by Eutopeans. He is "absolute, 
at NeWcastle-on-Tyne, for whten he has sat but tne tribes beyond the nfbuntains scarcely 
ever since. When Mt. Gladstone propounded acknowledge Ins authority. The sultan is head 
his Home Rule schema he found in Mr. Morley of religion as well as of the state. The execu- 
one of his ablest and most enthusiastic sup- tive is vested in his favourites. Disciplined 
porters, who reaped his rewaid by being pro- standing army 10,000 infantry, 400 cavalry, and 
moted to cabinet rank and made Chief Secre- some artillery; militia infantry 10,000, cavalry 
tary for Ireland. Mr. Morley retired with his 10,000; »regular lorces 40,000. Imperial reve- 
leader when the Government collapsed last nue about ,£1,500,000. Exports to Europe (1885), 
June, but he has never swerved from the ad- .61,109,201 i imports ,£1,208,443. Trade passes 
vanccd position he took up at first. He is one mainly through Tangier, which is under Eu- 
ofthe five Liberals who inet (Jan. ’87) for the ropean influence. Inhabitants are Berbers, 
purpose of discovering a modus vivendi for descendants of ancient Numidians ; Moors, 
the reunion of the Liberal party. half-caste descendants of Arab conquerors of 

Monnonism. The Mormon's, or Latter Day eighth century; Arabs, Negroes, and Jews. 
Saints, are a sect founded by Joseph South at Religion, Mohammedanism. In 1883 Spain 
Manchester, New York (1830). (For history of acquired a poll south of Mogador, and holds 
Monnonism up to last year, see ed. ’87). On Jan. some “ presidios ” on the coast. (See Saiiaka 
12th, ' 87 , the House of Representatives passed Coast.) In 1886 the Moors declined new 
without division a bill for the suppression of poly- commercial treaties with the Powers, on the 
gamy in the Territory of Utah. The bill is a sud- ground that foreign consuls already abused 
stitute for that passed by the Senate, though rights conceded to them. Some of them gave 
it aims at similar results. Its chief provisions “protections” to Jews and others, who were 
are : (t) Polygamy is declared to be a felony ; , thus enabled to set the government at defiance 
(2) The chief financial corporations of the and exact sums from Moorish subjects under 
Mormons are dissolved, and the Attorney- false pleas of debt. The first step towards 
General is directed to wind them up by process remedying this state of things was taken by 
of the courts; (3) Polygamists are made in- the United States Government early in 1887 . 
eligible to vote; (4) All voters in Utah are to A new consul (Mt. Reed Lewis) was appointed 
be required to take an oath to obey the laws to Morocco. He abandoned the claim to “pro¬ 
of the United States, and especially the laws tcctions” on the part of his Government, and 
against polygamy : (5) Woman suffrage in Utah caused all persons imprisoned on such pretext 
is abolished; (6) Lawful wives and husbands to be released. The representatives of other 
are made competent witnesses against persons Powers have more or less followed this example, 
accused of polygamy. In October an alarming illness of the Sultali 

“Morning Advertiser,” daily paper (3 d.) y caused a general fear of revolution and result- 
founded February 8th, 1794, is the recognised ing anarchy. Most of the Powers despatched 
organ of the licensed victuallers. It possesses war-ships to Tangier for the protection of their 
distinctive features of its own; while being subjects. The alarm subsided with the Sultan's 
Liberal and Independent and Constitutional recovery.—Jan. ’88. A special complimentary 
in politics, it is not exclusively the advocate of embassy to the court of Spain has been sent 
any one party- Editor, Thoa. Wright. Offices, by the Sultan. It is stated that the Spanish 
J27, Fleet Street, E.C. Government has arranged with all the Powers 

“ Morning Fort," daily (id.). Conservative to send representatives to a Conference to 
in its politics, it is the fashionable chronicle assemble at Madrid in ’88 to revise the Treaty 
of the party, giving events of interest among the made with Morocco in ’80. (For Ministry see 
higher circles of society. It also, in addition, Diplomatic.) A Spanish Red Book on Morocco 
Jfco news of the day, home and foreign, gives! has just been published (Jan. aoth). Consult De 
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Amicis' "Morocco,” Hooker’s "Tour in Mo- 
iocco," Leared’s "Morocco and the Moors,” 
Watson’s " Visit to Wazan.” 

Morris, Lewis, author of the " Epic of Hades," 
" bong-s of Two Worlds,” etc., originally pub¬ 
lished anonymously as the productions of "A 
New Writer,” wash, in Carmarthen. Graduated 
First Class in Classicsat Jesus College, Oxford, 
’55- Called to the bar ’61, and (’So) served on 
the Committee at Inquiry into Intermediate and 
Higher Education in Wales. He succeeded the 
late Mr. W. Adam as Vice-chairman of the 
political committee of the Reform Club. He 
unsuccessfully contested Pembroke as a Home 
Huler in 'fid. Mr. M. has (Jan. ’ 88 ) received a 
silver medal from Her Majesty in recognition of 
his Jubilee Ode. 

Morris, Philip Richard, A.R.A., b. 1838, 
owed his first regular training to Mr. Holman 
Hunt, by whose advice he studied the Elgin 
marbles at the British Museum. After¬ 
wards a most successful student of the Royal 
Academy. Hisfirst exhibited pictmc appeared 
under the title of 11 Peaceful Days,” since when 
Mr. Morris has become celebtated for his ten- 
dei and poetic rendering of scenes of humble 
life, and his delicate ariangement of colour. 
Among his best known pictures are "The 
Shadow of the Cross,” "Prison Fare,” and “A 
Procession at Dieppe." Elected A.R.A. (1877), 

Morris, William, artist and poet ; b. at 
Walthamstow in 1834, an d educated at Marl¬ 
borough and Oxford. Mr. Morris turned his 
attention for some time to the study of archi¬ 
tecture ; and in t868. together with his friends 
L'ante G. Rossetti and Burne Jones, endea¬ 
voured to elevate the artistic taste of the 
public. For this purpose a business of "art 
fabrics.” wall-papers, and stained glass, was 
started. Though undet taken rather as an 
artistic venture than as a business speculation, 
the concern—now carried on by Morris and 
George Wardle—has been extremely success¬ 
ful, and has effected something like a revolution 
in the art of designing. Mr. Morris published 
in 1867 his poem, "The Life and Death of 

Morrlsonianlsm, a name used to designate 
the principles held by members of the Evan¬ 
gelical Union, formed by Dr. Morrison and 
others, in May 1843, of those who disagreed 
with the doctrine held by the Presbyterian 
Chinches that Christ only died for the elect.* 
Evangelical Unionism first originated in 
1841, when its founder and three other min¬ 
isters separated from the United Secession 
Church. The Evangelical Union Churches, 
which are mainly confined to Scotland, have 
a theological hall, where a number of stu¬ 
dents attend; and a weekly official organ, 
the Christian News. Many of the ministers, 
all of whom are total abstainers, have settled 
in England in Congregational churches, which 
are somewhat similar in church government. 
In all there are about ninety E. U. churches. 
Trie distinctive tenets are that the Divine 
Father loves all, the Divine Saviour died for 
all, and the Divine Spirit strives with all. 

Mortgage. See ed. ’87, and consult Williams’ 
" Principles of Real Property,” the chapter 
entitled "Ofa Mortgage Debt. 

Mortmain, statute of- Gifts in Mortmain 
fiist prohibited by Henry III. (1335); afterwards 
by Edward I. (1279) applied to restrain growth 
of Church funds: Richard II. (1392) extended 
prohibition to all lay corporations; statutes 


suspended by Philip and Mary (1554) ; legacies 
by Mortmain restricted by George II. (1736). 

Morton, Mr. See Ballooning. 

Mozambique. A Portuguese possession on 
the east coast of Africa, nominally extending 
from Cape Delgadojfco Delagoa Bay, over 1,200 
miles, with area 382,683 sq. m., pop. 330,000. 
In reality the Portuguese only occupy 
a few points, to which their authority is 
limited. The chief of these settlements on 
the coast, mostly on islands, are Mozambique 
(the capital), Quill imone (at one of the en¬ 
trances to the Zambesi), aofala, Inham bane, 
and Loureazo Marquez, in DeJftgoa Bay. Up 
the Zambesi '20 mites is Bena, of little im¬ 
portance ; 260 miles up is Tete. and 500 miles 
up the stations of Zumbo and Chicova. Tins 
territory has been in Portuguese hands since 
1497, yet nothing has been done by them to 
open up the country. Government and trade 
are in the irmst debased condition. A small 
military force, composed of convicts and natives, 
is little respected. The slave trade continues 
in spite of laws against it. 'Ihe coast is un¬ 
healthy, but rich in products. Gold has been 
woiked at some places inland. Recently a 
splendid harbour has been discovered— Nakala, 
in Feinao Veloso Bay. Some portions of the 
inland bolder are now being opened up by the 
Blantyre Mission of the Universities’ Africau 
Missions. The settlement in Delagoa Bay (rj.v. ), 
isolated and almost lost, has lately come into 
notice through the efforfs made by the Boers 
to obtain it as a port for the Transvaal. 

Muller, Hr. Max. See Biblical Archaeo¬ 
logy. 

Muller, Frederick Max, b. 1823. Educated 
at Leipsic Univ., where he graduated (1843). 
Studied for some time m Paris, and> (1846) 
came to England, where he found employment 
in collating MSS. at the East Indian Museum 
and at ti.e Bodleian. Appointed (1850} Deputy 
fay! o nan Professor, and (1854) laylorian 
Professor at Oxtoid. Made the fiist Pro¬ 
fessor of Comparative Philology in Oxford (1868), 
with which University he has been associated 
ever since. Professor Mtillgr is one of 
the eight foreign members of the Insti¬ 
tute of Framy, and is a Knight of the Ordre 
pour le Mcrite. Among other honours he is 
anhonoraiy LL.D. of Edinburgh and Cam¬ 
bridge. Among his published works are " The 
Rig-Veda- Translation from the Sacred Books 
of the East,” "The Religions of India,” "A 
Survey Oi Languages/’ " Buddhism and Bud¬ 
dhist Pilgrims, “ Chips from a German Work¬ 
shop,” “Biographical Essays,” "Biographies 
ol Words ana the Home of the Ary as, etc, 

Muller, George, b. at Kroppenstacdt, Prussia 
1810. Educated at the Cathedral Classical 
School of Halbertstadt, and Univ. ol Halle, 
and entered the Lutheran ministry. In '39 he 
settled in London, on the invitation of the 
Society for Promoting Christianity amongst 
the )eivs. He subsequently became minister 
of Ebenezer Chapel, Teignmouth. In 35 he 
published a pi oposal for establishing an orphan¬ 
age for cliildien bereft of both parents, and 
shortly afterwards founded the orphanage at 
Bristol with 64 children. This orphanage, which 
now accommodates over 2,000children, has been 
supported entirely by unsolicited voluntary 
contributions, " as the result of prayer to God, 
to quote from Mr. M.’s own account of this 
remarkable philanthropic enterprise. Mr. M. 
has recently visited Australia. 
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Murray, Alma, actress, made lier first ap- particularise a few productions out of many of 
pearance when quite a child at the Olympic, i?» the same calibre would be invidious. Of our , 
y 6o. After a very creditable professional career, younger composers, or—as perhaps it would be 1 
Miss M. made a great bit as Pauline in “ Called more correct to say—those who are beginning t 
Bach,” at Edinburgh, three years ago. She is to be known by the general public, Mr. George ’ 
acknowledged to be an t-irfjtional actress of a J. Bennett distinguished himself by some or- 
very high order. Under Vhe auspices of the chestral pieces, Mr. Hamiah M'Cunn by an over* 
Browning Society, Miss Murray lias, on various ture played late in the year at the Crystal Palace, 
occasions, given dramatic readings of that and Mr. Oliver King by a violin ooncerto. Sir 
poet’s compositions. She is now almost ex- Arthur Sullivan's sole contribution was the 
clusively on the Metropolitan boards, oomic opera " Ruddigore,” another of the series 

Murray. See Victoria. < *■ having Mr. W. S. Gilbert as author of the " 

"Murray’s Magazine.” Started Jan. 1887 “book,” with which the Savoy Theatre has 
by the well-known firm of John Murray, been identified from its opening. The opera 
Albemarle Street. Is a popular magazine, contained some of the prettiest solos the famous 
and an open platform for the expression of composer has ever incorporated into like works, 
political viewB, irrespective of party. An but Ruddigore did not seize the public fancy 
interesting lecture of the earlier numbers is to anything like the extent of preceding pro- 
“ Byroniana,” a series of unpublished letters ductions from the same pens. When it was 
and verses of file great poet, edited by Mr. withdrawn the management resorted to an 
John Murray, Qffioe: Albemarle.Street, w. elaborate revival of “H.M.S. Pinafore," with 
MUBC&t. For Political Agent see Diplo- the delightfully buoyant music of which every- 
matic, body was delighted to renew acquaintance 

Muflha and Efat Islands. Two small un- under such excellent conditions The Carl 
occupied islands in Taiurah Bay, Gulf of Aden Rosa Opera Company paid its annual visit to the 
Acquired by Great Britain 111 i8s8. In 1887 Metropolis, ana was again located at Drury 
for mally admitted by the British Government Lane. The novelty of the season was an opera 
to be within the sphere of French claims. by Mr. Corder, entitled “Nordisa,” the subject 

Musical Festivals. (For short History of of which was Norwegian. It secured such 
these see our edition of 1886.) hearty acceptance from muucal audiences of 

Music, ’87- That the year of Jubilee would several of the more important provincial cities, 
be marked by considerable pi oductivity on the that anticipations of a prosperous career in 

F art of our native com'posers was to be expected. London were ficcly indulged in. The result 
n consideration oflhe circumstance that neither was somewhat disappointing Apparently Mr. 
of the rccogntsed arts has made such lapidand Cordei had endeavoured to conciliate the two 
continuous progress during the reign of Her extremes of opposite taste, and the issue was 
Majesty, it was only htting that some speual much the same as that recorded in a familiar 
display of English proficiency should be made lable. Far more successful was the revival of- 
on sush an interesting and altogether exccp- “Lohengrin,” with Mr. Barton M’Guckin as the 
Uonal occasion. Not so much, however, in the Knight of the Swan, and Madame Marie Koze 
compositions born of the Jubilee as in nnscel- as Elsa; whdst once more “Carmen” (with the , 
laneous productions was the musical year ie- pritna donna just mentioned) drew crowded 
markable. Not many examples ean be cited houses whenever played. In the latter opera 
of music penned lor some noteworthy Royal a most favourable impression was created by 
celebration being altogether worthy of the Miss Fanny Moody (.the Michaela), who lias 
reputation of the favourite composers under- since been gaming further experience in the 
taking the task, and to their number but two provinces. The season of Italian Opera was 
of the new works dealing with the Jubilee can the busiest ever known in the Metropolis, 
be added These areDr. Bridge's tuithem, written For a few nights three operatic corap 
expressly for the service attended bv the Queen respectively occupying the three estab 
and Royal Family in Westminster Abbey, and London opera-houses, were pitted against each 
the Ode composed by Dr. Mackenzie, produced other. Early in the spring Mr. Mapieson com- 
the following day as the leading feature of ’menced operations at Covent Garden Theatre, 
a fete at the Crystal Palace. The last-named and at the first performance (“la Traviata ”)Tc- 
has since been heard at the Norwich Musical introduced Madame Nordica, who was found to 
Festival, and at the Novello Oratorio Concerts have developed a pure and telling soprano 
in St. James’s Hall. In nearly every other voice,'in eombmatio* with a good stage style, 
department of the art British composers have since she made a not particularly promising 
been active. True, no such success has been essay in this country some years ago. Among 
achieved as Sir Arthur Sullivan’s "Golden operatic soloists this lady was destined to 
Legend," the popular ity of which seems almost make the hit of the season. With Signor Ravelli 
as great as ever, notwithstanding that it has as his chief tenor, Mr. Mapieson produced a 
been before the public since the late autumn number of works in creditable fashion, and j 
oi 1886; but several meritorious works swell towards the close of his tenancy produced for ? 
the list of pioductions of which the nation has the first time in England Bizet's "Les Feoheurs j 
every reason to be proud. Among these are de Perles.” He also revived Gounod's "Mi- [ 
Mr. Co wen 1 a oratorio, "Ruth,” written for the reille,” which did not move so attractive as j 
Three Choirs Festival at Worcester, and sub- might reasonably have Deen hoped. When " 
sequently repeated with indications of increas- Signor Lago entered upon possession of the 
ing favour at the Novello Concerts and at theatre he had the advantage of the services 
the Crystal Palace ; Professor Stanford’s “Irish” of Madame Albani, who went through a round 
Symphony, extremely well received wherever of her favourite characters, and also played in 
heard; and Mr. Frout’s cantata, “ The Red Cross Glinka’s Russian opera, “Life for the Czar,” f 
Knight,” composed for the Huddersfield Fes- which, although regarded as a representative 
tivaT, Of course slighter works were brought work, had not before been heard in Great 
forward that deserve a word of praise, bust to Britain. Meantime Mr, Augustus Harris was 
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pursuing a season of Italian Opera, memorable 
, tor the perfection with which even the most 
" hackneyed works in the Italian repertoire were 
placed upon the stage. Mr. Harris gave 
“Norma, “ Rigoletto, and “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor ” among the productions of this stamp, 
hut he naturally favoured the more spectacular 
works, whilst his vocal ensembles were mag¬ 
nificent. He did not give any new work, having 
failed in his rgtgotiations for Verdi’s OteUo , 
roduced a few months previously in Milan, 
ut revived the last act of “Les Huguenots," 
and played the ballet act (absolutely pew to 
England) of Gounod’s “Faust," written to make 
that celebrated work suitable for the boards of 
the Parisian Grand Opera. The cast ol these 
two operas was incompaiable, the Brothers De 
Reszke being respectively the tenor and bass 
(both these artistes, by the way, being invaluable 
throughout the season), and Madame Nordica 
the soprano. Hdlle Sigrid Amoldson, of whom 
we are certain to hear more in the future, also 
made a successful debut in “H Borbiere di 
Siviglia.” Whilst Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane were in active competition, Mr. Mapleson 
opened Her Majesty’s Theatre. Madame Adelina 
Patti drew an immense audience for*'La Tra- 
viata,” Madame Trebelli appeared in “ Carmen," 
Madame Lehmann played m “ Fidelio, ’ ’ an d Boito’s 
impressive 1 ‘ MeSstofele ” was revived. The 
Norwich Festival novelties were a devotional 
oratorio. “ The Garden of Olivet," by Bignor 
Bottesinl, and a diamatic oiatorio, “Isaias, by 
Signor Luigi Mancinelli, the latter of which was 
specially successful. The performances of the 
Philharmonic Society, of tne Sacred Harmonic 
Society, of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, of 
Jfovello’s Oratorio Concerts, and of the Crystal 
Palace Concerts, have again been highly com¬ 
mendable. Other notable musical events of ihc 
year were the Thousandth Monday Popular Con¬ 
cert; the celebration of the centenary of the 
production of “Don Giovanni”, the Welsh Eis¬ 
teddfod at the Albeit Hall; the appearance in 
England of the wondiously gifted boy-pianist, 
Josef Hofmann, who had not attained his tenth 
year when he made his bow' to a London 
audience at the Pnnce’s Hall, and who has 
since become the object of idolatry of the New 
York musical public; the performance, in the 
autumn in Loudon, of a symphony by Wagner, 
composed befoie he was out of his teens, and 
showing none of the individuality that was* 
- first displayed (and never afterwards lost) in 
“The Flying Dutchman”; and the Conference 
of Musicians from all parts of the country, held 
Jan. ’88, for the second time in the Metiopolis, 
with two concerts respectively of unpublished 
and published works by members of the society. 

Musuxub Pasha. Constantine, late Turkish 
ambassador to England, b. at Constantinople in 
n j8o 7. He began nis diplomatic career as the 
’lecretary of the Prince of Samos (1832). At 
Ihe time of the rebellion of Samos, Musurus 
was chosen for the task of pacifying the island- 
ire, The constitution and reforms which he 
-lave them brought them back Turkish lule. 
His next appointment was that of Envoy Ex- 
| traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
1 Court of Greece (1840). In 1848 he was pro¬ 
moted to the post of representative of Turkey 
at Vienna, afterwards becoming Envoy Extra- 
» ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of St. James's, an office he retained from 
1856 to *885, when he was succeeded by Rusdem 
Pasha (q. t\) He was made a Mucnir and a 


Pasha in 1867, and possesses the order of the 
Osmanlieh, and the Medjidie. 

Mutiny Act- In strictness there is no 
longer a Mutiny Act. From the time of the 
Revolution of 1689 down to the year 1879, the 
discipline of the a«my had been maintained 
by an annual Mutely’Act, and by the articles 
of war which the sovereign was by that Act 
empowered to make. In the year 1879 the 
contents of the Mutiny Act and of the Articles 
of War were consolidated into the Army 
Discipline and ^Regulation Act, whieh formed 
a complete military code, and was renewed 
bj' annual Acts from year to year. But in the 
year 1881 it was entirely repealed, with the 
exception of one section, and was replaced 
by a new military code known as the Army 
Act, 1881. This Act contains 193 clauses, has 
five schedules, and fills 100 octavo pages. It 
therefore does not admit of a brief summary. 
Like the Anr*v Discipline and Regulation Act 
and the old Mutiny Acts, it is renewed only 
for the space of a year at a time, in order 
to preserve the control of parliament over the 
standing army. Were it to expire, the soldier 
would again become a citizen, subject only to 
the common law. He could no longer be 

unished for disobeying his officers or quitting 

is colours. 

MutSUhitO. The present Mikado (or Em¬ 
peror) of Japan ; b. 1852 Ascended the throne 
in 1S67. His reign has been marked by great 
reforms, prompted bva liberal spirit, resulting in 
abolishing entirely the feudal system which has 
impedid-thc general progress of the country 
Under the rule of the present Mikado, Japan 
has entered into an unprecedented era of pros¬ 
perity. Civilisation has made rapid progress, 
and the introduction of Western arts and ideas 
has sutured for Japan a foremost place amongst 
the Asiatic nations 

Mysore. For Resident see Diri.OMATic. 

Mythology (Greek fivOnKoy a) primarily means 
a body of legends which have grown up in 
prehistoric tunes, ant, the scene of action of 
which is supposed to be laid in those times. 
It is an exceedingly difficult and delicate task 
to draw the line exactly where history shades 
off into mythology, but in most cases it is easy 
enough to indicate it broadly (see Historv). 
Mythology is essentially pre-historic. Mytho¬ 
logy cannot arise in any properly historical 
period, although under favourable circum¬ 
stances, isolated myths, or even mythical 
cycles, may do so. In the latter case, how¬ 
ever, they usually connect themselves with 
some more or less’definite historic personality. 
The second meaning of the word mythology is 
as the designation of the science which deals 
with the nature and origin of the tuythoa and 
with the comparison and explanation of the 
various mythical systems—comparative mytho¬ 
logy. It is with this latter senst* of the word 
that we are here chiefly concerned. Specula¬ 
tion as to the origin of the popular legends 
w»as rife among the learned of ancient Greece. 
As reflection and an introspective morality 
grew, the Greek mind became conscious of the 
immorality of the old stones. It, so to say, 
“ knew that they were naked.” Xenophanes 
denounced them," but, so far as we know, did 
not seek to explain them. Theagenes of khe- 
giuni, a contemporary of Xenophanes, was the 
first to attempt to rationalise mythology. Lfe 
declared the battle of the gods in the “Iliadi” 
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Napier of Magdala, Robert Cornelia 
Napier. P.C., ist Biuon(cr, 1868), was b. t8io. 
Was brigade-major in the butlej campaigns 
(1845-6), where he was {severely wounded; 
acting Chiel Engineer during part of the siege 
of Moultan, where he was again wounded; 
commanded the Engineers dui mg the opera¬ 
tions which ended in the capture of Lucknow 
(1858); was made K.C.B. iBr ,hisr services 
(1858), and received the thanks of Parliament 
<1859). Again received the thanks of Parliament 
(1801) for the “skill, zeal, and intrepidity” 
shown in the operations which terminated in 
the capture of Pekin. Appointed to conduct 
the expedition to Abyssinia (October follow¬ 
ing),on the successful conclusion oi which, and 
capture of Magdala, he once more received the 
thanks of Parliament, was cieattjd a peer, and 
granted a provision ot £2,1 xm per annum for 
himseltand his next heir. Subsequently Gover¬ 
nor of Gibraltai. Constable of the Tower ('87). 

Napoleon, Victor, sou ot l’rincc Napoleon 
and Princess Clotilde, b. 1862, has taken little 
part in public at!airs. When Ins lather, aflci 
the death of the Prince Imperial in '79, took up 
the position oi head of the house of Bonaparte, 
the ilaini was disputed by M. Paul de Gnir- 
signac and sevnnl other Imperialists, who put 
forward the young Prince Victor as his father’s 
uval. But this move was not encouraged by 
the son, though the lnttci, it is understood, 
was nominated in the Pnuce Iiripeual’s will as 
his successor. When the Expulsion Bill of '8(1 
became law, the Prince and his lather were 
exiled from France. 

Nassau. Capital of the Bahama Islands (ff.v.) 

Nasaer-ed-Deen, Shah of Persia, son oi the 
late Mehemct Shah J b. iti 1829. He ascended 
the throne 11^848. In 1852 he occupied Herat, 
when an ^BHdition under Geneial Oulram 
was sent a^HUbim, and_pfter a vciy success- 
lul eaihpaiJ^^MBfcHeU Persia to sign a treaty 
oi peace on terms iavouiable to 

England.^^^^l| his reign a treaty uniting 
Europe a ^HRR' by telegraph across Persia 
was sign«PP^866 at Teheran. In 3875 he 
made a tourTh Europe, and niet*\vilh a coidial 
reception in London and elsewhere. He pro¬ 
poses to repeat this tour in ’ 89 . 

Natal. A British colony, on the south-east* 
coast of Africa, discovered by Vasco de Gama 
on Christmas Day 1497, and hence named Trria 
Mata Its. Sea-board extends irom the Umtain- 
fuiva river on S., to the Tugela on N., a 
distance of 17a. miles. Zululand borders the 
fUdony on the N.E.. TrSUisvaal on N., Orange 
Free state and Basutoland on W., Transkeian 
’ Territories on S.W. Area 24,000 sq. m.; 
pop. 424,495 : consisting of whites, 35,453; 
natives, 301,766; Indian and Chinese counts, 
27,276. Capital Pietermaritzburg, pop. 14,429 ; 
the only port is 1 > Urban. Utncr centres in¬ 
land are Verulam, lsipnigo, Richmond, Lady¬ 
smith, etc. The colony rs divided into fourteen 
districts,—The coast scenery is bold, and the 
whole country inland romantically beautilui, 
being dominated everywhere by the precipitous 
heignts of the Drakensberg, some of the peaks 
ol which attain an altitude of 9,500 feet. The 
numerous rivers are not navigable, although 
.some-of them are considerable streams, so that 
the country is well watered and fertile. The 
climate is very fine : the wmtei bright and 


■* ' 

tolerably cool, and the summer heat tempered 
by cloud and rain. Country divisible into 
three belts or terraces--eoast-lartd, -midland, 
and upper. The low-lymg ooast-lahft, extend¬ 
ing about fifteen miles inland, i9 highly fertile, 
and has been found suitable lor the growth of 
sugar, coffee, arrowroot, spicesj, tobacco, cotton, 
flax, silk, and tropical fruits ; at present sugar¬ 
growing is a profitable and flourishing industry,. 
For sugar cultivation it has been found necesc- 
sary to introduce Indian and Chinese coohegjll 
Coal and lime are worked ; iron, copper, arta. 
gold are found. The native fauna and*flora:t 
are extensive and interesting; the hippopota-f- 
mus is still to be found, as also crocodiles,Je 
iguanas and chameleons, leopards, hyaenas, 
tigers, etc. Timber trees are numerous 1 and 
valuable, especially the yellow wood, the stink 
wood, and the iron wood. The middle region 
is well adapted lor cereals and European farm¬ 
ing. The upper region, mountainous, is pas- 
toial-sheep, cattle, and horses being reared 
in great numbers.—The colony has representa¬ 
tive government. There is a Governor, an 
Executive Council of officials, and a Legislative 
Council of thirty members, of whom seven ire 
nominated by the Governor *nd the remainder 
elected by property-holders in the boroughs 
and counties. Religion well provided for by 
denominational bodies, but no .State aid. 
There are 10 Government schools, 42 aided, 
besides others, and 85 native and Indian schools. 
There is a lone oi 350 mounted police and 800 
volunteers.—For financial statistics see British 
Empire, etc. (table), i'nncipal exports woo!,, 
hides, sugar, ariowrool, maue, ostrich feathers, 
mohair. Ol the area, 8,000,000 acres have been 
acquired by colonists, 2,000,000 reserved to 
Katins, and" z,800,000 aie Grown propeity, open 
to lease, sale, or grant. 83 ,000 acres are under 
cultivation: leading crop, sugar. Nearly 300,000 
more are cultivated by natives. The colonists 
own 170,000 cattle, 84,000 Angora gu$ts, 520,000 
sheep, 24,000hoi ses, Kaffirs own 400,000 cattle, 
200,000 goats, 35,000 sheep, and 20,000 horses. 
There are 217 miles of railway, now extending 
inland to Ladysmith, neai the 1 ransvaal border 
and the goldfields. Natives are chiefly of the 
Zulu nation. Most oi them belonging to the 
colony arc peacable, orderly, goocLfierdsmen, 
farmers, or labourers. But the recent troubles 
in Zululand, particularly the invasion of it by 
Boers, have caused and are causing a large- 
influx of Zululand natives into Natal, giving 1 
rise to no little anxiety for the future.—In 185 T 7 
a party of Dutch Boers “ trekking” from Gape, 
Colony, settled in Natal. Their conduct speedilyi 
brought about a senes of desperate struggles} 
with the powerful Zulu nation, Owing to these; 
disturbances, the Governor of the Gape seflC 
1 1 oops to take possession of Natal, and m i8r V 
the countiy was annexed, whereupon mans 
ol the Dutch re-crossed the Drakensberg, t- 
1849 numerous British settlers located them J 
selves in Natal. In *1853 a bishopric was , 
created, under Bishop Colenso. In 1856 Natal 
was erected into a separate colony, distinct 
from the Cape, In 1873 there was an outbreak of 
the Araalubi Kaffirs, under Chief L&ngalibalele. 
Colonial troops were employed to quell it. r 
Langolibalele and others were brought to jus- t 
tice, transported and imprisoned, though aitei- 1 
wards amnestied. The question oi native 
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government was brought into prominence 
The Imperial authorities sent out Loyd Wolaeley* 
as Administrator, and in 187s an Act came into 
force for the better management of native affairs. 
In 1879 Matal became the base of operations in 
the Zulu rear. In 1886 a serious dispute arose 
between the Governor (Sir A, Havelock) and 
the Legislative Council and people of the 
colony. Appointed; by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment to settle affairs m Ztdulaad, where Boer 
raiders bad Established the' jelves, the 
governor gave way to the Boer claims, 
m hereas the people of Natal desired their 
ujpulsion and the annexation of Zululand 
aj/the colony. 'Hie Legislative Council ad opted 
bisolutions of censure, and refused supplies to 
a e Governor. But this difficulty has since 
leased over. See Zulu land, Swaziland, 
■Transvaal, Goldfields, etc.; and for Exe¬ 
cutive Council, etc., see Diplomatic. Consult 
’ Peace’s “ Our Colony of Natal,“ Brooks’ 
“ Natal,” Gillmore’s “ Great Thirst Land,” and 
Petherick’s ” Catalogue of York Gate Library.” 

National Anthem. Tor origin, see ed. ’87. 
National Biography, Dictionary of. Pro¬ 
jected by Messrs, brmih, Elder, ffc Co., under 
the editorship of Mr, Leslie Stephen, assisted 
by a staff of eminent writers. The firstvolume, 

E ublished in '85, began with Dr. Abbadie, 
•can of Killaloe,#nd ended with Queen Anne. 
Volume xiii., published Jan. ’88, reached to 
Craik—Damcr. Office : 15, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W. 

National Footpath Preservation Society, 
The, was formed three years ago ior the 
“ preservation of ancient loot and bridle paths, 
and all other rights of way by land and water, 
f fishing, vacant spaces, as village greens, road¬ 
side slips of land, etc." Brandi societies have 
been started in Reading, Henley, Birmingham, 
Kendal, Lancaster, Llandudno, Stockton, Kes¬ 


wick, Colwyn Bay, Carlisle, and 
The patron of the parent society is tb 
of Westminster. The Earl of Bective 


elsewhere, 
the Duke 
is presi¬ 
dent, and among the vice-presidents are Lord 
Claud T, Hamilton, M.P., Baron Henry De 
Worms, M.P., Lord Randolph Churchill, M.P., 
Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P., Earl Granville, 
Viscount Cross, , Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., 
Marquis of Uartmg'an, M.P., Sir Henry 
James, M.P., Lord Brassey, Mr. Chaplin, M.P., 
and Lord Tennyson. Tlie society publishes a 
lengthy list of honorary solicitors. The sub¬ 
scription is 5s. a year, but a 10s. 6 d. subscription 
entitles the member to legal advice gratis. 
It is stated that scarcely a week elapses but the 
newspapers chronicle attempts to close foot¬ 
paths, or other encroachments. It may be 
assumed that an encroachment on an ancient 
common or open space, such ns a village green, 
can generally be successfully resisted, if care 
is taken to adopt a legal couise of procedure. 
Complaints may be addressed either to a local 
Footpath Society or to the General Sec. and 
Surveyor, Mr,. Henry Allnutt, 42, Essex St, 
Strand, W.C. 

National Gallery. A small but valuable 
group of twenty-eigfi# pictures purchased from 
Mr. Anger&teio.in.the year 1834, by command 
of George IV., formed the nucleus of the national 
collection of paintings now domiciled in Tra¬ 
falgar Square. Thirty years later, when the 
National Gallery was reconstituted, the number 
of pictures had Increased to 430. At the present 
lime-the Trustees havp under their control no 
fewer than :,soo pictures, of which some soo— 


chiefly examples of the British school of paint¬ 
ing—are on loan to other Government estab¬ 
lishments, and to provincial institutions, while 
about r,ooo are on public view at the National 
Gallery. Within the space of about one gene¬ 
ration, therefore, £he collection has nearly 
trebled. .The accommodation for these works 
of art has happily increased pari passu. The 
present building in Trafalgar Square was 
completed In 18 A hut it was not until *869, 
when, the RoyatAcademy removed to Burling¬ 
ton House, thattne entire structure, was devoted 
to its present purpos \ In 1876 an additional 
wing was erected, which augmented the super¬ 
ficial area.and Wall-space by more than one-half. 
But the roo>» thus provided soon proved 
insufficient, and a further extension was re¬ 
solved upon, which was completed and thrown 
open to the public on the 4th July, ’ 87 . As. a 
result the Gallery' is now about twice the size of 
the original pudding as it stood in 1855. The 
number of visitors to the collection his natur¬ 
ally augumented considerably. As nearly as 
can be calculated the National Gallery was 
viewed free of charge by 831,638 persons on the 
public days of ’ 85 , showing a daily- average 
attendance on such days (307 in number) oi 
4 , 417 . The figures are, however, only approxi¬ 
mate, as, for some reason or other, no accurate 
means of checking them was in use. On 
studentB’ days (Thursdays and Fridays), when 
the number of visitors entering by payment is 
registered at a turnstile* 52,378- persons were 
admitted, then fees (sixpence each) amounting 
to a total of £1,309 9s. The present trustees of 
the Gallery, in the order of their nomination, 
are:—Sir Henry Layard, Sir William H. 
Gregory, Lord Northbourne, Viscount Har- 
dinge, Mr. George J. Howard, and Sir Richard 
Wallace. The keeper and secretary is Mr. 
C. L, Eastlakc. The abolition of the autumnal 
recess, during which the Gallery was formerly 
closed for six weeks ; the admission of the 
public by payment on students’ days; the 
extended hours lor keeping the Collection open 
to the inspection of visitors; and the annual 
grant by means of which the contents of the 
library have been supplemented, are all recent 
measures which indicate that the trustees and 
directors ai<* keeping pace with the times. 
The National Gallery, as may be supposed, 
contains by far the best examples of the 
English school of painting to be found, com- 
tuibing as it does the masterpieces of Turner, 
Reynolds, Landseer, Gainsborough, Wilkie, 
Romney, Constable, Herring, CaJIcott, Etty, 
and others. On the other hand, the foreign 
masters are well represented, $he paintingAm- 
cluding.worksof Raphael, Rembrandt, Vandyqfc, 
Rubens, Cuyp, 1 enters, Correggio, Titian, 
Murillo, and others. Among the most recent 
additions are the ” Madonna dfcgli Ahsidei”'it>f 
Raphael, which was purchased by the Govern¬ 
ment out of the Blenheim collection for 
.£70,000, and VandyckV “ Equestrian Portrait 
of Charles L,” obtained from the same source 
for £17,500. The purchase of these two pictures 
haaled the Government to suspend for a term 
of years their annual grant of £10,000 to the 
Trustees of the National Gallery for the aug¬ 
mentation of the collection. An endeavour 
was recently made to get this decision reversed, 
but so far without Success. 

Nationalisation at the Land. See Land 

Question. 

National League, round^in r88a on the ruins 
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Napier of Magdala, Robert Cornells tolerably cool, and the summer- 1 j eat tempered 
Napier, P.C., ist baron (cr. 1868), was. b. 1810. by cloud and rain. Country “divisible into 
Was brigade-major in thf butlej campaigns three belts or terraces- coast-lairti, midland, 
(1845-6), where he was {severely wounded; and upper. The low-lying coast-land, extend- 
acting Chiel Engineer during part of the siege mg about fifteen miles inland, is highly fertile, 
of Mouitan, where he was again wounded; and has been found suitable lor the growth ot 
commanded the Engineers duung the opera- sugar, coffee, arrowroot, spiee^, tobacco, cotton, 
tious which ended in the captuie of Lucknow flax, silk, and tiopical fruits ; at present sugar- 
(1858); was made K.C.B. IBr .hiar services growing is a profitable and flourishing industry^ 
(1858), and received the thanks of Parliament For sugar cultivation it has been found necesf- 
(1859). Again received the thanks of Parliament saty to introduce Indian and Chinese eoohesill 
(18011 for the “skill, zeal, and intrepidity” Coal and lime are worked $ iron, copper, and. 
shown in the operations which terminated in gold are (ound. The native fauna and■floratt 
the capture oi Pekin. Appointed to conduct are extensive and interesting; the hippopota-p- 
the expedition to Abyssinia (October follow- mus is still to be found, as also crocodiles,jc 
mg),on the successlul conclusion ot which, and iguanas and chameleons, leopards, hyaenas, 
capture ot Magdala, he once more received the tigers, etc. Timber trees are numerous'emi 
thanks of Parliament, was created a peer, and valuable, especially the yellow wood, the stink 1 ' 
granted a provision of .£2,000 per annum for wood, and the iron wood. The middle region 
himself and his next heir. Subsequently Gover- is well adapted lor cereals and European larm- 
nor oi Gibraltar. Constable of the Tower (’87). ing. The upper region, mountainous, is pas- 
Napoleon, Victor, son ot Prince Napoleon Loral —sheep, cattle, and horses being reared 
and Princess Clou hie, b. 180a, has taken little in great numbers.--The colony has representa- 
part in public affairs. When his lather, after tivc government. There is a Governor, aii 
the death of the Punce Imperial in '79, took up Executive Council ol officials, and a Legislative 
the position ol head of the house of Bonaparte, Council of thu ty members, ot whom seven are 
the claim was disputed by M, Paul do Cas- nominated by the Governor and the remainder 
signac and several other Imperialist,-., who put elected by property-holders m the boroughs 
J01 ward the young Prince Victor as his father's and counties. Religion well provided for by 
nval. But this mow,; was not encouraged by denominational bodies, but no State aid. 
the son, though the latter, it is undeistood, There aie 10 Government schools, 43 aided, 
was nominated m the Pi ince Imperial's will as besides otheis, and 85 native and Indian schools, 
his successor. When the Expulsion Bill of ’86 There is a force ot 350 mounted police and 800 
became law, the Prince and Ins lather were volunteeis -Fur financial statistics sec British 
exiled from France. Empire, etc. (table), Piincipal exports woo!,.. 

Nassau. Capital of the Bahama Islands (<y.i\) hides, sugar, ariovi root, maize, ostrich feathers, 
Nasaer-ed Deen, Shah ot Persia, son ol the mohair. Ol the an a, 8,000,000 acres have been 
late Meheinet biiali j b. 111 1839. He ascended acquired by colonists, 2,000,000 reserved to 
the throne 11^1848. in 1852 he occupied Herat, Kalfirs, and 2,800,000 are Ciown property, open , 
when an dHmjhtiou under General Outram to lease, sale, 01 grant. 88,000 acres are under 
was sent aSHHfjjbitn, and^ifter a very success- cultivation, leading crop, sugar. Nearly 300,000 
fui cattipai^^^HEelled Persia to sign a tieaty more are cultivated by natives. The colonists 
of peace on terms iav out able to own 170,000 cattle, 84,000 Angora ghgts, 520,000 

Englandhis reign a treaty uniting sheep, 24,000hor=es. Kaffirs own 400,000 cattle, 
Europe a^Hn by tolegiaph across Peisia 200,000 goats, 33,000 sheep, and 20,000 horses, 
was sign^HpPiSfitS at 1 dim an. In 1873 he fheic, arc 217 miles ot railway, now extending 
made a tourin Europe, and met*willi a coidial inland to Ladysmith, neai the’ l’ransvaal border 
reception in London and elsewhere. He pro- and the goldnolds. Natives are chiefly of the 
poses to repeat tins tour m ’ 89 . Zulu nation. Most ot them belonging to the 

Natal. A British colony, on the south-east* colony are peacable, orderly, good, 4 h‘rdsmen, 
coast ol Africa, discovered by Vasco de Gama laimeis, or labourers. But the lec^nt troubles . 
on Christmas Day 1497, and hence named Tina in Zululand, particulai ly the invasion of it by 
Nalahs. Sea-board extends from the Umtam- Boers, have caused and are causing a large 
fupa river on S., to the Tugela on N., a influx of Zululand natives into Natal, giving 
distance of 170, miles. Zululand borders the 1 ise to no little anxiety for the future.—In 1837 . 
*k>U»iy on the N.E., Transvaal on N., Orange apaity of Dutch Boers “trekking” from Gape, 
Tree Mate and Basutoland on W,, Transkeian Colony, settled in Natal. Their con duct speedily! 
Territories on S.W. Area 24,000 sq. m.; hi ought about a senes of desperate struggles] 
<]s6p. 424,495. consisting of whites, 35,451* with the powerful Zulu nation. Owing to thcsci 
natives* 301,766; Indian and Chinese coones, disturbances, the Governor of the Cape; sept' 
27,276. Capital Pietermaritzburg, pop. 14,429; ti oops to take possession of Natal, and in 18 r y 
the only port is X) Urban. CHncr centres in- the country was annexed, whereupon mars 
land are Verulam, Isipmgo, Richmond, Lady- ot the Dutch re-crosscd the Drakensberg, j- 
snnth, etc. The colony rsdivided into fourteen 1849 numerous British settlers located them J 
districts.—The coast scenery is bold, and the selves in Natal. In *1853 a bishopric was 
a hole country inland romantically beautiful, created, under Bishop Colsnso. In 1856 Natal 
being dominated everywhere by the precipitous was erected into a separate colony, distinct 
heights of the Drakensberg, some ol the peaks from the Cape. In 1873 there was an outbreak of 
ot which attain an altitude of 9,500 feet. The the Amalubi Kaffirs, under Chief L&ngalibalele. 
numerous rivers are not navigable, although Colonial troops were employed to quell it, e 
some*of them are considerable streams, so that Langalibalele and others were brought to jus- 1 
the country is well watered and ferule. The tice, transported and imprisoned, though attei-\ 
< lunate is veiy line; the winter bright and wards amnestied. The question 01 native 
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, government was brought into prominence, chiefly examples of the British school of paint- 
The Imperial authorities sent out Lo^dWolseley* ing—are on loan to other Government estab- 
as Administrator, and in 187s an Act came into lishments, and to provincial institutions, while 
force for the better management of native affairs, about 1,000 are on public view at the National 
In ifbp Natal became the base of- operations in Gallery, Within the space of about one gene- 
the Zulu War, In *886 a seriaua dispute arose ration, therefore, $fae collection has nearly 


colony. Appointed by the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment to settle afia'irs in Buhtlaad, where Boer 
raiders had Established themselves, the 
f ^pvernor gave way to the Tiber claims. 


lavelock) and trebled. The accommodation for these works 
eople 01 the of art has happily increased part passu. The 
erial Govern- present buikilug, in Trafalgar Square was 
, where Boer completed in but it was not until. 1669, 
tnselves, the whearfhe Royal Academy removed to Burling- 
iiber claims, ton House, thatfbe entire structure was devoted 


between the Governor (Sir A. Havelock) and trebled, 
the Legislative Council and people of the of art b 
“*— \ppointsd by the Imperial Govern- present 


atfbeentire structure was devoted 


mbereas the people of Natal, desired their to its present purpose. In 1876 an additional 
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Peace’s " Our Colony of Natal,” Brooks’ 
“ Natal,” Gillmore’s " Great Thirst Land,” and 1 
Petherick’s "Catalogue of York Gate library. *’ 
National Anthem. For origin, see ed. ’87. 


uTpulsion and the .annexation of Zululand wing was erected, which augmented the super- 
ai/the colony. The Legislative Council adopted ficiai area and wait-space by more than one-half, 
bisolution of censure, and refused supplies to But the roo"i thuB provided soon proved 
a e Governor. But this difficulty has since insufficient, and a further extension was re- 
Xlssed over. See Zululand, Swaziland, solved upon, which was completed and thrown 
Transvaal, Goldfields, etc.; and for Exe- open to the public on the 4th July, *87, As. a 
cutive Council, etc,, see Diplomatic. Consult result the Gallery is now about twice the,size of 
Peace’s "Our Colony of Natal,” Brooks’ the original building as it stood in 185^. The 
“ Natal,” Gillmore’s " Great Thirst Land,” and numberof visitors to the collection hrs natur- 
Petherick’s "Catalogue of York Gate Library.” ally augumented considerably. As nearly as 
National Anthem. For origin, see ed. ’87. can be calculated the National Gallery was 
National Biography, Dictionary Of. Pro- viewed free of charge by 831,68® persons on the 
jected by Messrs. Smith, Elder, St Co., under public days of ’86, showing a daily- average 
the editorship of Kr. Leslie Stephen, assisted attendance on such days (207 in number) of 
by a staff erf eminent writers. The first volume, 4,017. The figures are, however, only approxi- 

S ublished in '85, began with Dr. Abbadie, mate, as, for some reason or other, no accurate 
'can of KUlaloe.aind ended with Queen Anne, means of checking them was in use. On 
Volume xiii., published Jan. ’88, reached to students’ days (Thursdays and Fridays), when 
Craik—Banter. Office; 15, Waterloo Place, the number of visitors entering by payment is 
London, S.W. registered at a turnstiler 52,378 persons were 

National Footpath Preservation Society, admitted, their fees (sixpence each) amounting 
The, was formed three years ago lor the I to a total of £1,309 9s. The present trustees of 
"preservation of ancient foot and bridle paths, the Gallery, in the order of their nomination, 
and all other rights of way by land and water, are:—Sir Henry Layard, Sir William. H. 
fishing, vacant spaces, as village greens, road- Gregory, Lord Northbourne, Viscount Har- 
side slips of land, etc.” Branch societies have dmge, Mr. George J. Howard, and Sir Richard 
been started in Reading, Henley, Birmingham, Wallace. The keeper and secretary is Mr. 
KendaL Lancaster, Llaud udno, Stockton, Kes- C. L. Eastlake. The abolition of the autumnal 
wick, Colwyn Bay, Carlisle, and elsewhere, recess, during which the Gallery was formerly 
The patron of the parent society is the Duke closed foi six weeks ; the admission of the 
of Westminster. The Earl of Bective is ptesi- public by payment on students’ days; the 
dent, and- among the vice-presidents are Lord extended hours for keeping the collection open 


by a staff of eminent writers. The first volume, 

S ublished ia ’85, began with Dr. Abbadie, 
lean of Killaloe.gmd ended with Queen Anne. 
Volume xiii., published Jan. ’88, reached to 
Craik—Darner. Office ; 15, Waterloo Place, 
London, S.W. 

National Footpath Preservation Society, 
The, was formed three years ago lor the 
"preservation of ancient foot and bridle paths, 
.and all other rights of way by land and water, 
’(/fishing, vacant spaces, as village greens, road¬ 
side slips of land, etc.” Brandi societies have 
been started in Reading, Henley, Birmingham, 
KendaL Lancaster, Llandudno, Stockton, Kes¬ 
wick, Colwyn Bay, Carlisle, and elsewhere. 
The patron of the parent society is the Duke 
of Westminster. The Earl of Bective is presi¬ 
dent, and'among the vice-presidents are Lord 

f-i —j u ..m re.- u„„„. 


Ulaud I. Hamilton, m . i '., naron Henry Lie to tne inspection 01 visitois; ana tne annual 
Worms, M.P., Lord Randolph Churchill, M.P., grant by means of which the contents of the 
Sir Lyon Playiair, M.P., Ear} Granville, library have been supplemented, are all repent 
Viscount Cross, Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., measures which indicate that the trustees and 


! Sir Lyon Playiair, M.P., Earl Granville, 
Viscount Cross, Mr. W. II. Smith, M.P., 
Marquis of Hauing*on, M.P., Sir Henry 
James, M.P., Lord Brassey, Mr. Chaplin, M.P., 
and Lord Tennyson. The society publishes a 
lengthy list of honorary solicitors. The sub-' 
Bcnption is 5S. a year, but a 10s.6rf. subscription 
entitles the member to legal advice gratis. 
It is stated that scarcely a week elapses but the 
newspapers chronicle attempts to close foot¬ 
paths, or other enctoachments. It may be 
assumed that an encroachment on an ancient 
common or open space, such as a village green, 
can generally be successfully resisted, if care 
is taken to adopt a legal course of procedure. 
Complaints may be addressed either to a local 
Footpath Society or to the General Sec. and 
Surveyor, Mr. Henry Allnutt, 42, Essex St. 
Strand, W.C 

National Gallety. A small but valuable 
group of twenty-sign* pictures purchased from 
Mr. Anger«tein in the year *824, by command 
of George IV., formed the nucleus of the national 
<collection of paintings now domiciled in Tra¬ 
falgar Squats. Thirty yea is later, when the 
- National Gallery was reconstituted, the number 
oi pictures had increased to 430. At the present 
V tune the Trustees have under their control no 
(ewer than s,soo pictures, of which some sco¬ 


rn c as u res which indicate that the trustees and 
directors ar<f keeping pace with the times. 
The National Gallery', as may be supposed, 
contains by far the best examples of the 
English school of painting to be found, com¬ 
prising as it does the masterpieces of Turner, 
Reynolds, Landseer, Gainsborough, Wilkie, 
Romney, Constable, Herring, CaTlcott, Etfcy, 
and others. On the other hand, the foreign 
masters are well represented, the painlingsdii- 
cludingworksof Raphael, Rembrandt, VandyOk, 
Rubens, Cuyp, leniers, Correggio, Titian, 
Murillo, and others. Among 4fes most reejmt 
additions are the “ Madonna dbgli Ansidei ”' 0! 
Raphael, which was purchased by the Govern¬ 
ment out of the Blenheim collection for 
£70,000, and Vandyck’s'“Equestrian Portrait 
of Charles I.,” obtained from the same Source 
for £17,500. The purchase oftbgse two pictures 
hasled the Government to suspend for a term 
of years their animal grant oi £20,000 to the 
Tiqstees of the National Gallery for the aug¬ 
mentation of the collection. An endeavour 


l- mentation of the collection. An endeavour 
e was recently made to get this decision reversed, 
r but so far withautltneceas,, 
it Nationalisation of the Land. See Land 
o -Question. 

National League, foundedjn xSSa on the ruins 
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of the Land League, after the suppression of the Mr. O’Brien which led to the disturbances ii 
latter by the Government. It is both a political Trafalgar Square on "the’13th of November last, 


ing of the power of the landlords, the increase Government. A demonstration, however, was 
ofpeasant proprietors, and the creation of some held on the noth in Hyde Pash, and resolutions 
hind of Independent <r semi-independent denouncing the action of the Government werr 


Home Rule. * there are nearly 3,000 branohes the N. L., was alsqnrrested during the winter 
. of the League scattered throughout Ireland, each and Mr. Sullivan, mb l • 1 Mayor 01 Dublin, wrt 
with its president, secretary, and treasurer, in sent to prisoufor publishing In his newapapej 
America there is an organisation of a similir The Nation, reports of N. jL. meetings, f,' * 
character, and another in England, whose withstanding arrests and proclamations, hi 
chairman is Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.F.; Scot- ever, meetings of League branches are ,* 
land also has a League, principally composed of held all over Ireland every week. Office, Duos 
Irishmen, which advocates the principles of the National Provident Insurance. A -Set 

parent institution north of the Tweed. The "—- "-- 

main resources of the N. L. are drawn from 
America, whence, a year or two ago, from 


;&i,ooo to £3,000 were often received between 
one and the other of the fortnightly meetings 
in Dublin, Though Mr. Parnell is President of 
the League, neither his health nor his disposi¬ 
tion fit him to carry on the practical work of 
such a great political organisation, which is 
mainly none by Mr. T. Harrington, M.P., the 
Secretary, In the columns of United Ireland, 
the organ of the N. L,, Mr, William O’Brien, the 
editor, propounded about eighteen months ago 
what was known as “ The Plan of Campaign.” 


Committee of the House of Commons was 
pointed '65 to consider this auesrion, t 
inquiry was resumed ’86, And brought to' 


etweert conclusion August 


The Committee r«? 


lightly meetings ported that although the reference was *• t. 
1 is President of inquire into the best system of National Provi 
nor his disposi- dent Insurance against Pauperism,” the inquir. 
raetical work of practically narrowed itself Into an examination 


part of the scheme, was open to. very stron 
objections. They believed that tae gren 
majority of the working classes would prefc 


This " Plan ” was, in brief, a recommendation to provide their own insurance In their ow 
to tenants not to pay rent to landlords, but to way rather than be parties to any compulson. 
pay to officials reprejenting the N. L. what was scheme. Anything which tended to undermine 


ats representing the N. L. what was scheme. Anything which tended to undermine 
deemed a fair rent, which would be handed the self-taught habits of thrift and self-help 
over to-the landlords provided the latter which prevail among the working classes to a 
acceptafcjfcas payment in full. The "Plan’’ considerable extent, or to lead the wage earners 
was Jng in being put in operation, and of the country to rely for support upon s. 
prove<^^Fembarrassing that the Government National Insurance Society* practically guaian- 
proclaimed it as illegal. In spite of this, teed by the State, might be fraught wit’j 
however, the “Plan" was long subsequently disastrous consequences. The Committee urge- 1 
in operation in remote districts, and is so even on the Legislature the duty of encouraging *i\ 
now, though it gives much less trouble to the regulating the efforts of those, whether friend-* 


proclaimed it as illegal. In spite ol this, teed by me state, might be Iraught writ j 
however, the “Plan" was long subsequently disastrous consequences. The Committee urge- ; 
in operation in remote districts, and is so even on the Legislature the duty of encouraging ar<i 
now, though it gives much less tr ouble to the regulating the efforts of those, whether friend-* 
Government. On the 19th of August last it societies or private employers of labour, wi. 
was announced in both Houses of Parliament are at present endeavouring to facilitate pro ‘' 
that the N. L. had been proclaimed as “ a danger- dent insurance by working men; and, furthi 
ous association ” ; thus giving the Government of watching With a careful eye the developin'! 
power to suppress at any moment the League of compulsory industrial assurance in German 
or its branches, or disperse its meetings. The and of special inquiry from time to time ill 


or its branches, or disperse its meetings. The 
proclamation produced much excitement both 


proclamation produced much excitement both the success of its administration, and its eff< 
in Englandand Ireland, andgave rise to a great on the working classes in that country. T 
Parliamentary debate on a Resolution brought for- Committee were of opinion that it is high 
ward by Mr, Gladstone condemning the action of desirable that the Legislature, which has ma< 


the Lord Lieutenant (see Session 1887). Thtf education compulsory, should cause instruct 


suppression of a meeting at Ennis led to another system of registration of friendly Societies could 
debate and another ministerial triumph. In spite not be considered satisfactory, and the Cam 
of this many meetings of the N. L. continued mittee suggested that when the actuarial tablet 
to be held all over Ireland, but those pro- which are being prepared in the RegistrarV 
claimed either were not held or were dispersed, office are complete, a minimum eoutributioi 
The managers of one proclaimed meeting for a given benefit should be fixed when th<i 


evaded the Jaw by holding it in the open air constitution of the society will admit .of* this, 
at three o’clock in the morning. At Hitehels- and no society in future should be register - 
town a meeting was held which was not with less than that minimum, and. that it . s< 

> t , , . Cl 1 • , i • . r- _ - J . J L_. <.1 1 -j. Li a l._*l 1 „ f, 


at three o Clock in the morning:. At Jttitcneis- an 
town a meeting was held which was not wi 
proclaimed, but which led to scenes of regrett- pr 
able disorder and bloodshed. At ’Woodford, ra 
Mr. Wilfred Blunt an English Radical, was if 

arrested for taking part in an illegal meeting; W 
Mr. O’Brien, one of the most active of the League gi 
leaders, was also arrested, and sent to gap! fog Sc 
two months at Tullamore. Here he refused ni 
to wear the prison dress, and on his own clothes ax 
being removed he kept to his bed for several at 
days. Ultimately a homespun suit was pi 
smuggled into his cell, which ha was per- u] 
mitten to wear* # It was this imprisonment of tx 

,• a 386 


if necessary, on pain of suspension of registt 1 
Were this plan canied but, and greaterjpawU 
given to the office of the Registrar of Jrrieztf 


ray 

Societies than it at present possesses in ci 
nectiou with the registration of societies’ rul) 
and with a view to the securing an efficit 
audit, the proper investment of funds,, and t 
protection of benefit funds from any inror* 
upon them for management expenses, it y * 
believed that registration, would be of wi 
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greater Value to the members of these societies 
than under the present Arrangements. It was 
* desirable also that the facilities for the prose¬ 
cution by a public authority of societies ,^r 
officials, especially when fraudulent practices 
have taken place, should be enlarged. The 
’Committee were of opinion that, all persons 
iiereafter appointed to the service of the Crown, 
whether civil or military,' Whose service at 
present counts towards' pension, should con¬ 
tribute towards that pension by, ArereeHtage 
deducted from salaries or pay, and they recom¬ 
mended that not only in service counting 
under the present system towards pension, but 
also ’ in the police and other unpensioned 
branches of the public service*, contribution to 
a pension fund should be made obligatory. 
The financial objections to be urged against 
Canon* Black ley’s proposals for national in- 
, surahee did not press with such force against 
the deferred annuity part as against the sick- 
’ pay part of his Scheme, As regards the principle 
of compulsion, there would possibly be quite 
as strong objections raised in this case as in 
the case of sick pay, But, bearing in mind 
that deferred annuities can be purchased early 
in life for comparatively small amounts, ft 
would appear to be eminently desirable to give 
every reasonable opportunity and encourage¬ 
ment to young epersons to purchase those 
annuities; thus, at all events, securing to 
them provision for their wants when past the 
age for labour. It was pointed out in evidence 
that the present Government system of de¬ 
ferred annuities is capable of very considerable 
improvement, and m this direction the Com- 
, mittee ace of opinion that much good might be 
f done. The provision of a pension, superannua¬ 
tion, or annuity, was most strongly urged by 
several witnesses, and, in fact, auait from 
general objections to compulsion, which were 
Wttle pressed throughout, a large, pioportlon 
Jif the objections brought against Canon Black- 
ofcy’s proposals were directed against the 
dick-pay portion of the scheme, and not against 
Qie proyision of pensions. The Committee 
Vbere, however, disposed to wait lor the 
further development of public opinion, which 
they believed would ensue upon the carrying 
but of the recommendations contained above, 
.before advising the adoption of a general 
‘obligatory system of supei animated pay. The 
Committee, although unable to recommend the*| 
adoption ol Canon Blackley’s scheme, felt that 
1 they could not conclude their report without 
recording their sense of the disinterested 
patience and energy with which he has laboured 
, to remove the causes which tend to drive the 

I ioor into the workhouse. He had brought to 
ight an Immense deal of information which 
could not fill, to prove useful in any future 
legislation which might be undertaken. 

" \ National Liberal Federation, The, consists 
hi a union for national purposes of all such 
Liberal associations as are established on the 
Birmingham lines throughout the kingdom. 
The Caucus, therefore, is of two degrees; 
Hie local caucus, , existing in every consti¬ 
tuency in the kingdom which has any active 
‘bofitical life: and the national caucus, which 
( s simply a federation Of local caucuses acting 
in unison with each other. The distinguish¬ 
ing characteristic of the system is its founda¬ 
tion in the law of popular election. The 
local association includes within it every one 
who signifies adherence to the objects of the 
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association. Its general committee, or council, 
is elected at a public meeting of Liberals open 
to all, summoned by advertisement; any Liberal 
resident in the ward or division in which' the 
meeting is called being at liberty to propose 
whom he thinks fit.*; The power of determining 
the policy of the Aieociatitm, and of selecting 
grwMasmwuy candidates, rests entirely with 
this committee, appointed directly by the 
Liberal electors of the constituency. The 
committee is limited in number, its size 
varying tfrom led to a,000, according to the 
population of tne constituency. _ The National 
Liberal Federation was called into existence 
by the frequent necessity of combined action 
on the part < f the whole Liberal party. AH 
associations baaed on representative princi¬ 
ples may join the Federation; every federated 
association, however, preserves absolutely its 
independence. The general committee, m 
which is vested the cluefppwer, is composed 
of representatives of all affiliated organisations 
in proportion to the population of their Con¬ 
stituencies. Its functions are to aid in the 
organisation of the Liberal party throughout 
the kingdom, and to ascertain, and endeavour 
to carry into effect, the opinions of Liberals 
upon current political questions. Both the 
local association and the National Federation 
are completely representative of and respon¬ 
sible directly to the Liberal electors of the 
country, their trust having to be annually re¬ 
newed by free popular* choice ; briefly, the 
Caucus may be said to be the organisation oi 
the people themselves for the purpose of seli- 

f overnment in political matters. The Blnning- 
am Liberal Association, which was the first 
association established on this basis, was 
founded in 1867. Its first president was Mr. 
George Dixon, M.P. ; its iast president was 
Mr. F. Schnadhorsl (q.uX The National Liberal 
Federation was founded in 1875;, the Rt. Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P., attending the public 
meeting which was held at its inauguration. 
The Federation exercised a powerful influence 
in returning Mr. Gladstone to power in 1880; it 
originated and carried through to unsuccessful 
issue the agitation for the extension of the 
franchise to the county householders; and it 
is in a large*measure due to its efforts that 
the county constituencies in the election of 
1885 returned so large a proportion of Libera) 
members. In the late controversy on the Irish 
question, the’Federation, with practical unani¬ 
mity resolved to support Mr. Gladstone in 
his Home Rule policy. This decision brought 
about the resignation of Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain and some other personal members of the 
Federation, who have since identified them¬ 
selves with the party of Unionist Liberals. 
The headquarters ot the Federation are now 
removed to London—42, Parliament Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

National Liberals. See German Political 
Parties, and Germany. 4 , 

National Temperance League- See Tem 

perance Societies. 

Natural Gas. The more generally received 
opinion among geologists appears to be that 
this gas emanates from the decomposition of 
organic matter deposited in the mud oi shallow- 
seas of the Devonian period, and forces its way 
to the surface of the earth by its own expan¬ 
sibility, through the cracks of superimposed 
strata resulting from their upheavals. Accord¬ 
ing to chemical analysis, the gas consists of a 
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complex mixture-of hydrocarbons, and its main 
ingredient is marsh gas. When pure ; N*. G. 
is odourless and colourless. The gas issuing 
from the crevices of many salt mines is used to 
light them up. The Chinese have employed it for 
this purpose for centurie#. On the borders of 
the Caspian Sea, in the neighbourhood of Baku, 
the gas issues from the earth whenever a hole 
is dug but a few feet. The gas also abounds 
in some districts of the petroleum oil territory, 
in Western Pennsylvania, and escapes from 
nearly all the borings made. Severiil gas welts 
have continued in full blast for twenty years or 
more in this State. 'Natural gas contains only 
about half of the illuminating properties of gas 
made from coal, but the heating power of the 
former is much greater than the latter, and is 
the most economical gaseous fuel to use when 
properly applied. In the City of Pittsburgh 
(U.S.), N. G. is used for manufactures and do¬ 
mestic purposes to a marvellous degree, and 
bids fair to entirely cause the discontinuance j 
of coal as fuel in that place. A great addition I 
to the use of this gas has resulted from its 
nonduet to long-distant towns through pipes. 
Many companies have been chartered to supply 
N. G, in Pennsylvania. Considerable quantities 
of it have also been discovered in the neigh¬ 
bouring States of New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Kansas, and Kentucky. Unfortunately 
much of this air is wasted. 

Natural Railway Tunnel. 11 was ann ounced 
October '86, that a hew railway was projected 
to. run from Bristol, Tenn., Big Stone Gap, 
Va,, on the Kentucky State line, about eighty 
miles. Up to that time half the distance had 
been graded, and the work was to be com¬ 
pleted in two years. In the way lay a moun¬ 
tain of limestone, but through it the* waters of 
Stock creek, the largest fork of the Chirch 
river, had formed a complete tunnel, extend¬ 
ing in a slight cuive 015 feet, with perpen¬ 
dicular sides 480 feet hifdi at one entrance 
and 593 at the other. The spring of this 
natural aich is said to be ovei 100 feet fiom 
the floor, the width being no feet. To have 
bored through the. mountain would have cost 
at least soo.ooo dollars. 

Natural Selection. The real Darwinian 
theory. This lattei phrasq is often inaccurately 
applied to evolution (r/.v.). The idea of evolu¬ 
tion in itB limited sense—1>. that all living 
species have evolved from pre-existing forms— 
was pre-Darwinian. To this, as opposed to 
the notion of special creation, many thinkers 
had given in their adhesion. Erasmus Darwin, 
of Englishmen ; Goethe, among the Germans ; 
and the Frenchmen Lamarck and Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire, had all declared in favour of evolution 
as a genera] principle. But Charles Darwin fq.v.) 
was the first to show how evolution had taken 
place. As the result of twenty-eight years 
of observation, experiment, record and re¬ 
flection, he arrived at the generalisation known 
as haturg| Selection or the survival of the fittest. 
The chain -of reasoning is as follows(1) 
Living beings varv, whether the variations are 
the result of heredity or adaptation. (2) There 
is a struggle for existence among living things 
generally, and between the individuals that 
belong to the same species (i.e. are closely 


tage is likely to die out again. For those 
living things that have this favourable variation 
are more likely to survive thau their fellows 
Who have it not, and are more likely to have 
offspring to whom they will transmit the par¬ 
ticular variation in structure or in function. 
Such of these as have-it more marked than 
their fellows will be more likely-to survive anJ 
to have offspring than, those fellows. Ti| 
fittest for the particular condjtionsjaf life sul 
vive or are naturally, selected. The idea <g 
natural selection was broached almost sipn* 
taneouslv by Alfred Russell Wallace anoy > 
Charles Darwin. Both have brought forw ‘ 
facts in its support. But the former woulc e 
the first to admit that the latter, both by , e 
number and nature of his accumulated fa^ 
and by the irrefragable reasonings, on thej. ( 
has been the thinker who has firs| establish*! 
and then nationalised the idea* of nation 
selection. Consult Darwin's “ Origin of Specie*,; 
“Animals and Plants under Domestication,” etc,- 
“Nature,” a scientific journal and reviejy 
(weekly founded November 4th, i86p 

Treats of current scientific topics, with article® 
contributed by the leading specialists of thy 
day. Its columns are also open to com! 
spondence on scientific questions. Editor, Mil 
Norman Loekyer (i860). 1 


tage in the fight for life is likely to be pre¬ 
served, transmitted, intensified, and to become 
lasting ; any variation not giving such advati- 


Norman Loekyer (i860). 1 

Naval Construction and Equipment, I 

See Navy, British. \ 

Naval Volunteers. See Navy, British. 
Navies, Foreign.—AUSTRIAN. From her 
geographical position Austria-Hungary does 
not need a large navy to protect her mercantile 
marine or seaboard. Only small vessels are 
of use on the Danube, while the forts in. the 
Adriatic are with few exceptions commenfinAU 
unimportant. But although the navy is., 1 
strong numerically, it includes some powt I 
armourclads, two of which are new, and a 
efficient torpedo flotilla. The naval arsera , 
are at Pola and Trieste, and are Well equipp 
with every modern necessity for a doc-kyail 
Of armoured ships of the line of battle (? t 
remarks on classification, Navy, British), s; 
possesses 3 of the first class, 5 of the seeo 
class, and 4 of the third j of cruisers 
t4 knots and upwards, 8 and 38 torpe 
boats. The total ordinary and extraordinr 
estimate for the navy in 1886 was 1,447,9a 
and provision was made for the pay of 8,y 
officers and men. The navy is recruited parti 
by conscription, partly by voluntary enlistment' 
the term of service being ten year's, three in 
active service, seven in the reserve. 

BELGIUM has no navy. 

■ BRAZILIAN. In the Aquid&han and Rial 
ehuelo, Brazil possesses two ships fqlly fitte 
to take their place in the line of battle; these 
however, are the only vessels,in her numcrou 
navy which would be of use outside her ports 
The remainder of her slpps are old or of 
sufficient strength and speed; many of the, 
however, are capital vessels for coast or riv, 
work. The principal arsenal is atRioJaneii 
where there is a good naval school. The 
are four smaller yards, ihe personnel-Ows, if 
of ito officers aad 5,000 seamen. L 

CHILIAN. Two second-class vessels, the ■/* 
mirante Cochrane, and the Blanco Ennalaria, a 
one third-class, the HuMo&r (captured fro 
the Peruvians) complete the Ironclad navy < 
Chili. There are also a number of unarmoured 
vessels, the only one worthy of note being the 
Esmeralda, This famous vessel was launched 
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in 1884 from Armstrong's yard, on the Tyne, and 
s on the voyage to the Pacific proved herself a 
good sea-boat, She is designed so as to have 
complete protection of the vital parts, such ad 
engines, boilers, steampipes, magazines, etc. 
Her guns are also protected by steel shields. 
She carries ten 354011 breechloaders, and 
several machine guns, and her speed is x8'*s 
knot s. The Slanao .Eneatsda, was recently sent 
to this country tor rant, ’but there are docks 
an d an arsenal at Valparaiso. > 

T OKimESE. It is more than dikely that the 
Celestial Empire had imperial daVy before 
England did; certainly the War junks could well 
hold their own, as formidable seagoing craft, 
with the ships used in this country as men-of- 
war in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
But from that date up to about fifteen years ago, 
while Western progress was rapid, naval archi¬ 
tecture stood still in China. Since 1876, how¬ 
ever,* when a naval yard was started in the 
Woosuiig river, and a couple of frigates and 
$oine gunboats built and launched, the Chinese 
havy has been growing; and although it suffered 
severely when the Foochow arsenal and flotilla 
sms destroyed by the French, substantial pro¬ 
gress has Wen made. The ironclads are 4— 
k of the first class, 3 of the second; all are 
built of steel, and were constructed in Europe. 
pf protected crufcers, some of the finest in 
the world are owned- by the Chinese: two 
/with protected decks of 18 knots speed. 

* There are 6 fast unprotected steel cruisers, 
a large number of gun-vessels, gun and torpedo 
boats. A new arsenal and dockyard is being 
*constructed at Port Arthur, in the Gulf of 

r eehili. 

DANISH, From the days when the Vikings 
ravaged these shores, Detimaik has possessed 
a navy, not often of late years strong enough to 
do much by itself, but sufficiently strong to be 
courted as an ally by more than one other 
Power. "Unfortunately the Danes made a mis¬ 
take in their choice, with the result that they 
had to begin building again; but the energy of 
the nation has enabled them to rise superior to 
their misfortune, and once more they have a 
fleet of 45 valuable vessels, manned by nearly j 
3,000 officers and seamen. There are 4 second-' 
class ironclads, 7 third-class, 12 unarmoured 
vessels, besides gun and torpedo boats. The 
arsenal is at Copenhagen. , 

DUTCH, From their maritime position the 
Netherlands have always been a nursery of 
seamen, and at one time the Dutch held 
their own with our own navy. The needs of 
her colonial possessions, and the proximity of 
powerful neighbours, prompt her to keep up 
a small navy, but its glory and power are 
gone. There are 25 armourclads, and 90 un¬ 
armoured vessels, hut none are particularly 
..Jworthv of notice, and this summary gives no 
JJea of the strength or rather the weakness cf 
flie fleet. Of the irondads none have been 
hunched since 1878; only 4 have a speed of 
(1 knots and upwards, the Honing der Neder- 
jfcttden being the mr>%t powerful vessel, with a 
Displacement of 5,200 tons, four a8 c.m. muzzle- 
‘jaders, and 9 id. of armour on her turret, 
imong thp unannoured ships are half a dozen 
rigates of from 14 to ig knots ; there are also 
i large number of gunboats, 35 torpedo boats, 
training ships, transports, etc. There are 517 
officers, 6,800 bine-jackets, and 45 officers and 
3,x9o marines, recruited by voluntary enlist¬ 
ment* 


FRENCH. By farthe roost important of the 
Continental navies, some estimate of its power 
and numbers may be learned from the fact that, 
coupled with any aae of the sea forces of the 
five powers next in, naval strength, the com¬ 
bination Would be superior in many respects 
to the fleets maintained by Great Britain, her 
colonies and dependencies. In truth, so near 
does the maritime strength of Fra ice approach 
to that of the nation which claims to brad the 


question of an arrBourclad or two. In point of 
organisation, readiness far War, and prepara¬ 
tion for coast defence, it is generally allowed 
that France is superior to Great Britain, It 
must be remembered, in attempting to form a 
comparison between the two great rival navies, 
that in the one case there is scattered oyer an 
enormous ares* an almost incredible amount of 
valuable property to protect, while on the other 
there would be little which required defence, 
and every inducement which a very vulnerable 
but sensitive body offers to harass; comparison 
simply by numbers is therefore a very unreliable 
criterion. The ironclad fleet consists of (see 
classification under Navy, British) 32 ships of 
the first class, 21 of the second class, and 35 of 
the third, The principal ships of the first class 
and their dimensions are shown in the table. 
The remaining first-class ironclads are the 
C. Martel and Brennus, constructions about to 
be taken in hand; Bayard, Duguesolin, Turenne, 
and Vaubaa, classed as cruisers; and the Fulmi¬ 
nant and TonnSra for coast defence are as 
formidable in many respects as some of the 
others named. There aie altogether 17 coast- 
defence ironclads and armoured gunboats, 
of which the two mentioned above are the 
most powerful. Of unarmoured cruisers F ranee 
has 3 * protected vessels of large displace¬ 
ment and remarkable speed—the Tare, Decile, 
and Sfax; 4 frigates of 14 knots, 9 first class 
cruisers not ranking as frigates—1 of 15^, 
the remainder of 14 knots spaed—30 smaller 
cruisers, and 30 aviso-. Another vessel, the 
Dupuy de Lome, originally ordered as a fast 
deck-protected cruiser of 4,000 tons displace¬ 
ment, is novy it is reported, to be armoured 
completely, which should make her a very for- 
, midable craft. She is building at Cherbourg, 
Three fast unprotected cruisers are building: 
the Suroouf, Forbin, and Troude, with speed 
from 18 up to rgj knots. Of torpedo craft, 
there are 4 torpedo cruisers (corresponding 
to the British Boout class), 8 torpedo gun- 
vessels (corresponding to the British Rattle¬ 
snake class), with displacement of 320 tons 
and 1 gi knots speed, 18 sea-going torpedo 
boats, and 232 smaller boats. In addition 
to the above, there are a large number of 
avisos de flotilla, gunboats, despatch vessels, 
training craft, transports, etc., etc. The Vessels 
are distributed among the five maritime divi¬ 
sions,Cherbourg, Brest, L’Orient, Rochfort, and 
Toulon. At the head of each maritime division 
there is a vice-admiral called the t>re et mari¬ 
time, to whom is intrusted all the arrange¬ 
ments connected with the scheme of coast 
defence proposed by ,committee in *88r,> and 
now being carrier! out. By an order of equipage, 
ships in the first Reserve should be readv to 
put to sea in fighting order in two days, ships 
In the second Reserve in ten days, and ships 
in the third Reserve in twenty days. Quite 
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icoently a large number of ironclads and 
cruisers have been drafted into the first Reserve. 
There ire upwards of 250 ships in commission, 
including Squadrons of evolutions in the Medi¬ 
terranean and Channel, fleets of ironclads and 
cruisers in the North Atlantic, Pacific, East 
Indian, and China Seas, ana a large number of 
gunboats is Tonquin. The total number,of 


officers and men afloat is 26,276, ashore is 
13,418, and in reserve 2,673. fhe navy is 
manned partially by conscription, party bv 
voluuteers; and, owing to the complete inter¬ 
locking of the naval and-mercantile marines, 
is said to be more capable of expansion and 
better prepared for it than the British navy,, 
The estimates for last ^ear were £8,0+3,296. 


r 

* FjrstaClass French Armour clads, 


Name. 

Date of 
Launch. 

Displace¬ 

ment. 

I.H.P. 

Speed. 

A 

Maximum 
thickness 
of armour. 

Heaviest guns, , 
all 1 

breachloaders. » 

* 

Raudin 
liuperre . 
Devastation . 
Formidable 
Courbet . . 

Hoche . , 

Magenta . 
Marccau . 
Neptune . 
Redoutable 
Caiman 

Furieux . 
Indomp table . 
Requin 

Terrible . 

1883 

1879 

1879 

1885 

1882 
*886 
*888 
*884 

1S87 

1876 

1885 

1883 

1883 

1885 

1881 

Tons. 

IT,200 

*10,300 

9,000 

*1,260 

9,5°° 

10,480 

*0,480 

10,480 

10,480 

9,030 

7,200 

5,7«> 

7,200 

7,200 

7,200 

8,320 

8,120 

8,320 

8,320 

8,200 

5.500 

5.500 ■ 
5,500 
5,5°?' 
6,0* 

V*°° 

,400 
} 4,8oo 
a 6,000 

1 4,800 

Knots. 

*5 

*4'2 

*5‘5 

*5 

15 

i4'5 

i5'5 

*5'5 

I4'5 

14'5 

1 4'5 

*4 

I4'5 

14 

1 4'5 

Inches. 

22 

22 

22 

22 

i5‘5 

*7'5 

i7'S 

17‘5 

175 

l \ . 
*7'5 • 

*7'5 

19-5 

>9'5 

19-5 

'jd 

3 of 75 tons. Ti 

4 of 48 „ L 

4 of 48 „ L 

3 *F 7 j> M a 

4 of 48 „ 

4 ot 50 „ ; 

4 0i S o ,, 

4 of 50 „ 

4 of 50 „ 

4 of 28 „ 

2 of 48 „ 

2 of 48 „ 

2 of 75 », 

3 Of 75 „ 

* of 75 tt 




GEE MAN. Prior to the unification of the 
empire there was scarcely any naval force of 
consequence, with the exception of one or two 
Prussian men-of-war ; but increased military 
contingencies and colonial aspirations, with the 
accession of additional seaports, have accele¬ 
rated the growth of the navy until now Ger¬ 
many has a very respectable strength afloat. 
The armoured fleet includes 4 first-class 
.ironclads, 13 second-class and coast-defence 
boats, and 7 third-class. Three lust pro¬ 
tected cruisers are approaching completion, 
and there are some io frigates and corvettes 
of over *4 knots speed. 'There are only about 
i* smaller and slower gun-vessels, but in 
torpedo craft the navy is well provided. The 
Ziethen, launched in 1676, was the first sea-going 
torpedo vessel ordered by uny nation, and the 
lead thus taken has been to some extent main¬ 
tained, The ffietheu is of 975 tons, 16 knots 
speed, and 196 ft. long. Theie are two other 
vessels of somewhat this type, but slightly in¬ 
creased tonnage, 20 torpedo rams, and nearly 
150 torpedo boats of various classes. The per¬ 
sonnel consists of 13,106 officers, seamen, and 
marines. The estimates for 1887 amounted to 
£$1434,064. 

GREEN. Consists of a small and weak iron¬ 
clads, nearly twenty years old, and 16 nn- 
arjnoured vessels, the fastest of which is a 15- 
khritcorvette, the Admiral Miaulis. Two second- 
;class ironclads have been recently ordered in 
France, There is also a torpedo flotilla, in¬ 
cluding a 14-knot torpedo boft carrier, 6 sea¬ 
going torpedo boats, a submarine boat, and from 
t weoty to thirty others of various classes. The 
sailors required for the navy are raised by con¬ 
scription. f There are 71 officers and 581 men. 


ITALIAN. The maritime force of this comr 
stands next to that of France, it having be 
largely developed since the expansion of 1 
kingdom of Sardinia and the abolition of t 
territorial rule of the Pope. Its strength co 
sists not so much in completely armour, 
vessels as in huge ships of great speed, carryii, 
immensely powerful guns with armoured pro, 
tection in patches. Although the ten snipi 
in the following table must be reckoned first' 
class armourclads they have, according to Si 1 
Edward Reed, “ no armoured stability at all.’: 
They carry armoured towers, the vitals of the 
ship are protected with armoured decks and 
^shoots, “but all pans of the ship above the 
armoured deck, which is below water, all the 
guns not in the casemate, and all persons out 
of the caseinate and not below the armoured 
deck, will be exposed to the enemy’s project¬ 
iles. Nevertheless, Sir Edward Reed admits 
that for the purpose for which they are pre¬ 
sumably built, these vessels have probably 
been excellent investments,and “maycontinue 
to be so all the time the priceless value o 
impregnable belts and interior torpedo defence 
is understood by so very few." Italy is alac 
well provided with protected Cruisers of an 
improved Esmeralda (Chili) type, there tA’ng 
nearly twenty vessels, built or building, with 
a speed of 14 knots and upwards. Many of 
these axe torpedo cruisers or rams,»pud 
there are 94 seagoing torpedo boats, si-secohd- 
claas, and 17 smaller craft. The value of the 
| Italian fleet is taken at £7,800,000, and the ord¬ 
nance stores at £3,500,000, the estimates for 
*886-87 were £2,955,710, which provides for *2,205 • ■ 
officers and men. There are excellent naval 
schools and arsenals at Venice. Spezla, and ' 
Taranto. - - 
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Modern Italian Ironolads of the First Class. 


I.H.P. Speed.] Length.. I Breadth. 


Knots.' 

in 

xi‘a 




Duilio . 
Dandolo 


.Italia , . ., 
(Lepanto t . 
> Re Umberto. 
(Sicilia . . . 


Lauria. . . 
j Morosiui . 
Doria . . . 


JAPANESE. There are no very recent 
specimen.? of naval architecture in the armour- 
clad fleet of Japan, but some capital cruisers 
have been built for this service. Six are over 
"s-knot speed, and the Naniwa, Takachicho, 
rid Takao are of 18 knots, being improved 
v-jWeraldas (Chili* Altogether the unannoured 
c/i-et consists of 10 cruisers, 9 despatch and 
in-vessels, 7 gunboats, 1 sea-going torpedo 
"at, 6 others, training ships, transports, etc. 

OETTTGNESE. The naval force of this 
wer consists 1 of armoured ship launched 
876, the Vasoo de Gama, of 2,42a tons, 10 in. 
iojir on the central battery ; her heaviest 
s are two 26 c.m. Krapps, and her speed 
knots. The unarmoured fleet consists of 
rvettes (t of 11 knots), 13 gun-vessels (a 
id knots)* i gunboat and 4 torpedo boats, 
tides training vessels, etc. The arsenal 
at Lisbon, ana the personnel consists of 340 
rs and 3,950 men, including marines. 

EUBSIAN. The naval force of Russia stands 
hird iu importance among the European navies, 
.nd it speaks volumes for the energy of the 
government that in spite of many obstacles it 
should have achieved this position in such a 


Name. 


Admiral Nakhbnoff 
Alexander JNevski 
Dmitri Donskai . 
Vladimir Monomach 
* miaty Azova 


lie unarmoured navy of Russia consists of so 
Vessels classed higher than gunboats; but there 
fare in addition a t large number of vessels which 
fcawnot be classified, but which would have 
their uses in time or war., The fast protected 
cruisers are the Eyzffla and Vitiaz, of 13 knots, 
ana others, not yet finished, of the same speed; 
several aorvettes of 14 knots and gun-vessels 
of 13 knots. There are also some ao-knottor- 
1 pcsdo vessels, a torpedo ram of the British 
FoJyphemu* type, several torpedo boat de¬ 
stroyers of French type, and between 125 and 
150 torpedo boats in me Baltic, and nearly 50 
in the Black Sea, The personnel consists of 
%,i8a officers and 30,980 men (seamen and: 


ft. in. 
64 4 

64 4 



ft. in, 
a6 8 

, 07 8 

a? 8 

, S7 8 
37 8 
37 8 
37 o 

37 o 

#7 o 


ttt 

> . 22 
in. on 
towers. 
19 
19 
J 9 
*9 
10 
14 
14 
*4 


fleavlest’ 
guns carried. 


4 of 101 tons. 

4 of 101 „ 


\wm 


•» 

4 of 103 „ 

4 of 103 „ 

4 of 104 „ 


comparatively short time. The navy, by the 
geographical position of tile empire, is perforce 
divided into two—the Black Sea and Baltic 
squadrons, A strong force is also kept in 
Pacific water, with headquarters at-Vladivo- 
stock. In the Black Sea there are three first- 
class ironclads recently constructed—the Cather¬ 
ine Hi, Tohesma, and Sinope. They are belted 
with 18 in. armour, and carry their guns in 
barbette towers, with 14-in. plates. Each vessel 
is'armed with six 40-ton and seven 4-ton breech¬ 
loaders. Sir E. Reed does not consider these 
vessels as good as the Nile or Trafalgar, but 
apparently implies that they are better than 
any other ships possessed "by Great Britain. 
The remaining armoured vessels in the Black 
Sea are the two circular ships Popoff and 
Novogorod, and come armoured gunboats of 
obsolete type. In the Baltic the armoured 
fleet, built and building, consists ofn vessels 
dating since 1872, and 27 were launched 
previous to that year. The vessels include the 
Peter the Great, thm^ldexander II., and the 
Nicholas, all of oyj|dH|jmp tons displacement 
carrying 40-ton gumj^^Hjjurving from 14 to 15 
knots speed, also cruisers, of which 

the 5 latest a*e as fblldWS ^' 


Armour. Principal Guns. 


Displace¬ 

ment. 

141 . P. 

Speed. 

Tons. 

7,780 

7,570 

5,800 

5,800 

6,000 

8,000 

8,000 

7,000 

7,000 

8,500 

■M 



8 of 9 
8 of 9 
2 of a 
4 Of 9 
2 ,Of 9 


9 tons. 


marine). There are two dockyards in tfitf 
Baltic and two in the Black Sea, one having 

canDnilu niuanArl Vi» fka T'wam 6..l.T _ 


SPANISH:. This Power has been miking 
gr^at efforts lately to rehabilitate her navy, and 
has voted large, sums for the purpose., But’ 
although it includes some very fast vessels, 
they are more fitted to destroy commerce than 
to protect It. There is but one armourclad of 
later date than 1875; this is the Palayo of 9,65 s 
tons, carrying two 30-ton and two 48-ton guns, 
with 18 to 19 in. armour and id-knot speed. 
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The utiansourcd, vessels of 14-knot speed and | length, with pood speed. The personnel con- 
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pedo baits of front ao to 23 knots, and several and dock at Cadiz. It is neported that a dock 
smaller boats ranging from 80 to 125 feet in | yard is to be established at Barcelona. 

Unarmonred Cruisers Of Spain of 14 knotsand upwards. * 



Displace¬ 

ment. 



Reina Regents 
Alfonso 3 Q 1 I. 

Aragon ....... 

Castilla * , 1 . * . . 

Navarra ....... 

R. Cristina . . . . , . 1. 

R. Mercedes , . . ' , 

Christabal Colon ..... 
Antonio lUloa ...... 

i uan d’Austria ...... 

nfanta Isabel .. 

Isabel II. ...... . 

Velasco. 

I do Cuba ....... 

I de Luzon ....... 


SWEDISH AND NORWEGIAN. Between^ 
them the Swedes and Norwegians possess xiinfF 
teen ironclads, nearly all of which are of use for 
coast defence, but for nothing else. The only, 

, vessel of later date then 1875 is the Svea, a ' 
steel turret ship of 0,900 tons displacement, 
14 knots speed, nj in. of armour, and two 
a7-ton guns. Twenty unarmoured frigates, 
corvettes, and gun-vessels are none of them 
more than 13-knot boats; several, however, 
are modern vessels, and most of them are 
armed with powerful breechloaders. The 
two countries possess a large number of gun 
and torpedo boats date. The per¬ 

sonnel consists of al^^^Boo seamen, with 
a reserve of more 

TURKISH. This n^^^^Ballen from its high 
estate of late, Ther^HHRE time not so long 
ago when Turkey posflBshd an ifonclai navy 
•pnly the third in potHHui Europe ; now it is 
nearly equalled in fffflpigth by the Russian 


I.H.P. 

"ft 

Speed. ; 

\ 


ITiOOO 


4,400 


4,400 

*4 

4,400 

*4 

4,400 

*4 

4,400 

T 4 

4,400 

*4 

1,600 

14 

*,600 

J 4 

1,500 

*4 

1,500 

14 

1,600 

14 

i,(kx> 

14 

12,200 


2,200 

1 « 


principal guns. 



and torpedo boats date. The per¬ 

sonnel consists of al^^^Boo seamen, with 
a reserve of more 

TURKISH. This n^^^^Ballen from its high 
estate of late, Ther^HHnE time not so long 
ago when Turkey posSBscd an ifonclad navy 
•pnly the third in potHHui Europe ; now it is 
nearly equalled in fffflpigth by the Russian 
Black Sea squadron alone. It is not because 
its ships are few in number, but by reason 
of their getting out of date. There aie 
t'5 ironclads, ol which the biggest, Jfesoo- 
dyeh, was built in 1873-4. The most modern 
is the Hamidieh, launched in 1885, carring 
9-inch armour, ten guns of 14 tons, ana 
steaming i3"s knots. Of imarmoured vessels 
Turkey possesses 18. built and building, be¬ 
sides dispatch vessels, etc. There are six 
torpedo boats 100 feet lone, six 105 feet long 
and five 1x0 feet long, besides two fitted to go 
under water. Several of the torpedo gun- 

J (easels building are fast, two being designed 
or i4~5 knots, and one for 21 knots. 

UNITED STATES. At present there does 
,not appear to be a sea-going armourclad, in the 
European sense of tne term, upon the U*S. 
Navy list. There are, however, 21 coast- 
flpTencc turret ships and rams, 5 of which 
have been rebttilt^Wid carry a new armament, 
A. pew Ironclad is being laid down. Of the 
32 vessels in fbe unarmoured list, only, 
4 call for special mention as having any 


pretension to be called recent ships. These ar 
the cruisers Atalaata, of 3,000 tons, 13 knot; 
Boston and Chicago, of 4,300 tons and j 
knots, and the Dolphin dispatch, vessel, 1 
ji,5oo tons and x-x knots. Four more cruise 
are about to be built, a gunboat carrying 
pneumatic dynamite gun, and 3 torpedo boat 
It seems probable also that still further co 
struction will be authorised this year. 

Navy Contracts, Commission on. Ar 
pointed on Sept. 20th, 1886; is small in poii 
of numbers, and is advisedly destitute <■ 
departmental representation. It consists ©1 
Mr. A. B, Forwood, M.P., parliamentary 


E erald, Accountant General of the Navy: and 
Captain Hotham, R.N. The duties of the, 
Commission (which-privately began its sittings 


character and relative cost of the work done in 
the Government dockyards an<j try private ship¬ 
builders, the relative advantages, etc. 

Navy, The British. (For concise history 
of Navy from early times to end of French 
war see ed. ’87.) The termination of this 
war, in 18x5, marks an epoch rxx our naval 
history. The naval forces Jiave never since 
been engaged in warfare with a foe worthy 
their steel. Not even in theCrinxean War had 
they an opportunity of proving their worth or 
that of the new materiel of war; At the same 
time, on shore, as Naval Brigades, in India, 
China, New Zealand, the Cape, on the West 
Coast of Africa, and recently in Egypt and the 
Soudan, our blue-jackets and marines hkve 
nobly sustained the credit of their Service. 
The introduction of steam entirely Changed 
the factors of naval warfare, necessitating an 
alteration in tactics, etc. Paddle-wheel steamers 
for war purposes were never of large size, 
but with the advent of the screw propeller 
sailing men-of-war were doomed, and the 
number of steam liners and frigates was at 
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one time nearly three hundred. The marine 
steam engine is a modification of t}ie condensing 
steam engine for land purposes adapted for use 
on board ships. There are a great variety of 
types; and as paddleswere superseded by the' 
screw, and thus by twin screws, so have the 
.engines improved, until compound engiaeawith 
‘ forced draught are now coming into general use 
} in the Navy. The fuffl used Is cosj^valthough 
3i attempts hav% been' made to utilise' oil and 
I certain waste products -for the purpose* and in 
small vessels eloetrioity been successfully 
I used as the motive power, arid for lighting 
’ purposes. The introduction of armour and the 
1 increased power of gunshas necessarily brought 

• about a change in the types of vessels in use. 
Ships which used to be classed by the number 
of their guns are now classed by their displace- 

' ment, armour, and age, by their speed, arma- 
J ment, and fuel endurance; and the xaogun 
ship Caledonia, at 2,616 tons burden, has been 
replaced by the Dreadnought of 10,820 tons dis- 
placement and four 38-ton guns, the Bcnbow 
< of 10,000 tons and two no-ton guns, and the 

I Trafalgar of *1,940 tons and four 67-ton guns, 
{.The spe^d of ships has also gone on increasing, 
Jg-rjntil we wave many large ships of seventeen 

fed eighfron knots, and as much as twenty- 
ulree and twenty-five miles nrv hour has been 
If coraplished by smaller craft and merchant 
'the sseld. The term amourclad is now applied 
wi all vessels clad with iron, steel, or compound 
Th tnour. It does not appear that, even in an 
a Is apiovised manner, vessels were protected 
bos ith iron before the present century, .But 
con e damage done in the crowded ’tweeM-decks 
Pec the ,line-of-battle ships by the improved 
Malls suggested some attempts being made to 
ravjep them out by iron plates. The French 

• nJere first in the field, with some battened 
do firing the Crimean War; but 1858 witnessed 

v'f e first real attempt to construct ironclads. 
<0 fhe building of La Gloire by the French and 
1 «lie Warrior by the English marks the birth 
sjof the armo rclad navies of to-day. The 

II English vessel was built of iron throughout, 
but La Gloire was a wooden vessel, -and this 
mistake considerably handicapped French naval 
construction fora time. During the last twenty 
years the rate of development in armourclad 
building lias been enormous, owing to the fact 
that it has practically been a race between thg 
gun-makers and the shipbuilders, in which it is 
quite uncertain Which is the winner. —Armour- 
clads may be divided into broadside ships, 
turret, and barbette vessels. The Warrior, La 
Gloire, and later vessels of the central battery 
class, carried their guns on the broadside, as 111 

si the old wooden frigates; but the diminution 
a in the number of guns carried as pieces of 
al ordnance grew , heavier, the expediency of 
.7 having an afl-awskd fire, and the necessity of 
3 limiting the masses of armour used for protec- 
J tion to only the vulnerable part** of the ships, 
brought about, an alteration in type. The 
introduction of the turret is due to Mr. Ericson, 
..who submitted plants of the Monitor to the 
^Federal Government during the Civil War of 
J1861-64; and the success of this vessel m a 
( conflict with the broadside ironclad Merrimac 
t established its value. Attempts to make 
*such vessels sea-going were next tried, and the 
melancholy catastrophe which befc l the Captain, 
designed by Cowper Coles, had the effect 01 
introducing a raised breastwork, giving greater 
freeboard and better sea-going capabilities. 


Specimens of English, sea-Sgomg 'J-urret ships 
are to be found in the Inflixtble, A tax, Colossus, 



by the French, andthe proposal to introduce it 
into the English service causedmuch discussion. 
The principal advantage gained is in the height 
at which guns can be carried above the water 
line, but the protection to the guns' crews 
and to the guqp themselves is much less than' 
in turret ships.! The Benbow, Collingwood, 
Howe t mnd Imperieuse are English barbette 
ships. The metuod and description of armour- 
plating has also undergone constant change 
since the Warrior ana Black Prince were 
sheathed With 4J in. of iron, a wood backing of 
e 8 in., and an inner skin of fin. on a patch amid¬ 
ships, the ends of these ships being unprotected. 
The increased power of artillery is mainly 
responsible ffor the change in me mode of 
disposing the armour, for the question arose, 
Was it better to have partial protection over 
the greater part of the vessel, or adequate pro¬ 
tection over the vitals only, the unsinkabilityof 
the craft being otherwise provided for? The 
matter is a vexed one. Sir Edward Reed, who, 
as Chief Constructor ofthe Navy, is responsible 
for some excellent central battery ships of their 
date in the Bellerophott, Hercules, and Alex 
andra, argues that an armoured belt extending 
nearly the whole length of the water-line is 
absolutely necessary. "Sir N. Barnaby, liis* 
successor at the Admiralty, prefers a system 
of piotection by cellular subdivision. Other 
experts hold equally diverse views. The 
Dreadnought represents the continuous belt 
system, and this description of ship met 
with almost unanimous approval from naval 
officers; In later ships, however, it became 
necessary to make provision for heavier guns 
and heavier armour. To do this the plating 
was lessened over all portions which were 
not considered vital, and thickened at these 
parts. The Inflexible, Ajax, and Edinburgh 
represent ships in which this has been done. 
They are the central Citadel ships, and they 
have all been receivecPwith a certain amount 
of disfavour by the Navy, In the Admiral class, 
however, the principle was carried still further. 
The central citadel resolved itself into two’ 
barbette towers, white cellular protection and a 
steel underwater deck replaced to a great 
extent the belt. The controversy that raged 
over these six vessels was bitter and pro¬ 
longed, and although it dropped somewhat 
on bir N. Burnaby’s retirement from the chief 
constructorship, where he was succeeded by 
Mr. White, the present incumbent, attempts 
have once or twice since been made to revive 
it. The Trafalgar and Nile were laid down, 
and the former launched last year {1887). They 
show a return to the older system ; the belts 
being nearly the length ofthe ship, and turrets 
again taking the place of barbettes in a central 
citadel. Tlie 4$ in. of iron in the Warrior Has 
grown in these vessels to 20 in. on the belt, 
16 to 18 in. on the citadel pnd 18 in. on the 
turret, while a 3-in. steel deck covers the 
vitals fore and aft. The Secretary of-the 
Admiralty, in defending the building of these 
vessels, stated that it was^ikcly they would 
be the last of their kind. Certainly there has 
been a great disposition shown by all naval 
Powers to prefer cruisers with artnoured decks 
and great speed and coal-carrying capacity to 
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ditnJnishiftgfhese qualities by laying on heavy description, invented by Whitehead, which 
vertical armour* It is not, therefore, probable contains its own motive power. Another class, 
that this year’s Estimates’ will provide for an manipulated from the shore, indudes the Wor- 
increase to o’ur armourclad navy. Owing to <d)Mifel<it and Breanaa inthis country, and the lay 
the introduction of steam and iron into snip- and Howell in America. The Brennan torpedo 
budding, the ram, which, although one of the has been purchased for land service at toe 
earliest employed weapons of naval warfare, price of £1x0,000. The Whitehead has been 
had dropped into disuse while sail power was in improve i Upon by our naval torpedo experts i 
vogue, again came to the front, Nearly every ana the machine made .at Woolwich, and at 
armourclad is fitted with some son ctf prow for present in use, is said to be capable of making 
ramming, and although no vessel fcas been built a certain frit at 4oo*yards. Not only do the 
solely for this fashion of warfare, several have larger vessels of recent date possess the power 
been constructed in which it is at least sttoposed of discharging these machines, and carry small 
to be equal with the gun; and in thepolyphetnua, boats for the purpose, but the construction of 
which possesses a snout of considerable length, the larger torpedo boat* referred to above has 
it is coupled with another weapon, the torpedo, produced the torpedo boat catcher ot destroyer, 
which has come into use of late years. There The Scout, Archer, Racoon, and Grasshopper 
are naval officers who advocate the ram as classes represent these enlarged torpedo 
a superior weapon to eVen the gun or the boats in the British service. Furthermore, 
torpedo, but the general opinion appears to be the danger to above-water torpedo boats from 
that it should only serve an auxiliary purpose the quick-firing shell gun has increased the 
in a naval fight. While armourclads have desire to produce a vessel capable of *p- 
superseded alike the sailing liners of Nelson’s preaching its foe under water near enough to 
time and the steamships Which formed our discharge its torpedo. The most advanced 
fleets fit the time of the Crimean War, iron submarine torpedo boat has been built for Mr. 
or steel built cruisers have superseded the Nordenfeldt, but Messrs, Waddington and Campbell 
frigates and corvettes of those times. The in this country, Messrs. Tuck and gtoUnski in ( 
more- recent of these vessels have steel the United State's, and M. Goubet fS France, 
decks', are divided into many compartments, have also had boats under trial with more or,> 
have great speed and fair coal-carrying capa- le^efa success. Not unnaturally to keep pace 
city, with long-range guns. Among the vessels ytith the more scientific requirements ofhft- 
of this class built «pd building are the proved and complicated machines which form 
Orlando (about to proceed as flagship to the materiel of the science, the personnel has pro- 
Australia), Aurora, Galatea, Melpomene, gressed with the times. Training systems, for 
Marathon, Leander, end Thames. But although educating the officers and improving the effici t 
great improvements have been effected, many ency of the men, have been introduced, am? 
of the vessels which carry our flag in foreign while they are regarded as complete and satis 
waters are admittedly inefficient, and require factory as regards the seamen, it is yet con 
replacing with newer vessels. Still smaller sipered that the system of entering, and th* 
craft are now represented by swift vessels method of instructing our young officers is fai 
armed with machine and quick-firing shell guns from as good as it should be. A committee 
and torpedoes. These guns are pieces of ord- reported on this subject earlyin 1887, arid Lord 
nance m which the operations pertaining to Chafles Beresford in a speech in December last 
continuous fire me automatically performed by stated that a new scheme was prepared, and' 
machinery. The principal types in use m the would be carried out in 1888. With the iatro- 
British Navy are inventions of Gardner, Gatling, duction of steam, engineers and stokers and ’ 
Nordonfelt, arid Hotchkiss, most of them being firemen became accessary, and while the posi- 
of the same calibre as the rifle used by infantry, tion of these officers has marched with their 
but the 3pounder and 6-pounder guick-firing higher attainments, how to supply a sufficient 
shell grins are capable of penetrating the im- number of stokers tor time of war yet puzzles * 
armoured ends of armourclads, besides being the authorities. A most important arid efficient 
most deadly to torpedo boats. Larger guns of branch of the naval service, and one that has 
this nature were introduced last year (1887). done excellent work all over the world, is the 
See Ordnance. These are swift vessels Royal Marines, or soldiers enlisted for service 
of from 30 to 135 feet in length, armed with the cither on board ship or on shore. It numbers 
Whitehead torpedo, an auto-motive develop- 12,709 officers and men. Moreover, in the 
ment of the infernal machine or submarine Coastguard we have an unequalled body of aea- 
mine. This torpedo is used for offence, the men numbering 4,000 officers and men. This 
submarine mine for defence. Since they were body was originally established for revenue 
first used practically, in the American Civil purposes, but it now fulfils tfre part of a 
War, both machines have greatly increased in rescue and life-saving and signalling corps, 
efficiency, both gun-cotton and electricity being The coast is partitioned ia p districts, bub- 
pressed into their service. The submarine divided into 80 divisions, and these are again 
mine has become a most important factor in the divided into 230 stations. Each, division is in 
defence of harbours, coasts, and even fleets at charge of a commander or lieutenant Roy»}NavV, 
anchor, and most ships carry a number of these and districts are commanded by a captain Koval 
machines. Torpedoes for offensive purposes Navy, while to each is attached ah fronckufof 
were first used at the end of a spar projecting the reserve fleet, with a number of smaller 
from a both or ship. The sinking of the L.S. vessels as tenders. Fart of the duty of the 
sloop Uausa/omc m Feb. 1864, by a submarine coastguard officers consists in drillingrae Royal 
beat carrying one. of these machines, and the Maval Reserve mem This body of officers arid 
destruction of thefionfederate ship Albemarle, men is recruited from the mercantile marine, 
by Lieut, (iushirig, U.S, Navy, with another The men and boys are in three classes—able 
in the same year, gave a violent impetus to their seamen, ordinary seamen, and bops; the eurol- 
improvement. Towing torpedoes were invented; merit is for five years, and four enrolments 
but this class has been distanced by the fish most be served to qualify for pension. The 
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yearly drill is twenty-eight days. Royal Naval 
Reserve men can only he called out by royal 
proclamation, and revised regulations on the 
entry and training of officers were issued ii 
1886. In the Royal Naval Volunteers also w 
possess a body of trained men who in time 
of danger would be useful as auxiliaries in the 
| defence of the coasts. They were first raised 
I in 1873, and number 63 officers and. 1,4.77 men*. 
|a capitation g*antof 30s. a head for effectives 
I having been granted in 1886. There are four 
■ brigades—one each for The Thames, {Severn, 
Mersey, and Clyde; and each brigade is divided 
into four, six, or eight batteries. One lient,- 
commander is the complement for each brigade,: 
and for each battery two sub-lieutenants. For 
drill purposes the Thames brigade have the 
use of the President in the West India Docks, 
and, the Prplic in the river. At the other ports 
there are also drill-ships. Although the utility 
and efficiency of the Naval Volunteers are 
officially recognised, the development of this 
body is far from perfect or complete, and 
even their real place in war time is still un¬ 
certain. The Naval Establishments include 
jrards at Portsmouth, Chatham, Devon port, 

I cmbrok^and Sheerness. Victualling yards at 
eptfbrd/Gosport, and Queenstown, and hos¬ 
tels at Haslar, Stonehouse, and Yarmouth, 
here are alscf dockyards abroad at Malta, 
srmuda, Bombay, Halifax, and Hong Kong, 
|th smaller establishments, store amps and 
ing stations) at other places. Barracks for 
»-jaakets are erected at Devonport and 
eriiess; at other places receiving ships take 
hr place. Barracks for Marines are at East- 
isy, Gosport, Stonehouse, and Chatham. There 
also gunnery, torpedo and other training 
iblishments at the principal naval ports, and 
bine other ports round the coast. ShipbuiJd- 
; tor the Navy is not confined to the Govera- 
aent dockyarus, but is also cairied on by 
riiriyate firms under contract; and vessels ot 
•pfjvery description, from armourclads to torpedo 
boats, have been ouilt in these yards, excellent 
11 in every respect. The government oi the Navy 

I remains practically the sam# as it was when 
established by Act of Pamament in 1688. 
Alterations in details thete have been, and 
some shifting of responsibility; but the pi oof 
of its efficiency is to be found in the fact of 
its having stood the test during two cep- 
turics ol ably conducting the wars wherein 
the resources of the country were tried to 
the uttermost, and of managing the service 
£ it controls through some of the most wonderful 
changes that the world has ever seen.. The 
Adnuni strati ve consists of a First Lord, who 
is a Cabinet Minister, and is supreme, 
having the nomination of the other Lords. 
These consist of three or lour Naval Lords, 
officers of standing and experience, and one 
Oivfl Lord—who may or may not be a naval 
officer, but ife always a member of Parliament. 
There are also two secretaries, one permanent 
and one political: the latter is also invariably a 
member of Parliament, and is charged with the 
financial portion of the administration. The 
Navy Estimates,with appropriations in aid, which 
lor 1884-85 were £19,.308,511, were, increased 
in, 1885-86 to Z 1 3,455)3»S, and for 1886-87 to 
£13,470,100. In ’87-88 the Estimates for the 
Navy amounted to £19,476,800, and provision 
wafi made for 48,958 officers and men for fleet 
service and coastguard, 18,071 R.N.Reserve, 
a,197 Seamen add marine Pensioners' Reserve, 


and 549 R.N.A. Volunteers. During ’87 the 
following vessels were launched:—Armour- 
clads, Victoria and Sans-Pareil of 10,470 tons 
td 12,000 h.p., and Trafalgar of i 1 ,jio tons, 
,400 h.p. Belted cruisers, Aurora, Galatea, 

■ tumortalite, and Narcissus, all of 5,000 tons 
attd 8,500 h.p. Unarmoured cmiscrs,Bussard 
and Bramble, and torpedo cruisers Serpent, 
Grasshopper, Spider, and Sandfly* The follow ¬ 
ing vessels have been laid down in public or 
private dockyards '-^Daphne, and Nymph* 
sloops,' • Mmjuienne , 1 Marathon, Medea and 
Medusa, cruisers r Magpie, Partridge .Peacock, 
Pheasant, Pigeon, Pigmy, Plover, Redbreast, 
Redpoie, ana Sharpshooter gunboats, and a 
surveying vessel to be called the Research. 
Among the vessels Which it is" understood 
Will be commenced in i88i are a torpedo-dep6> 
ship like the Hecla, but larger, and several 
improved sloops oi the Buzssjia class. There 
were 136 vessels in commission op .Dec. 31st, 
’87, distributed on the following stations: 
Mediterranean 23. Channel 7, N. America and 
W. Indies 14, S.E coast of America 4, Pacific 8, 
Cape ol Good Hope and W. Coast of Africa 9, 
E. indies 12, China 20, Australia p, Pruning 
squadron 4, Particular service, etc. 24. The 
principal alterations in administration include 
reforms both at Whitehall and in the Dock¬ 
yards, as regards clerical labour, but these 
are not yet completed; the subsidising of 
swift merchant steamers lor naval auxiliaries, 
the institution of a shipbuilding circular for the 
prevention oi delay in construction; a financial 
agreement with the Australasian colonies by 
which the building and maintenance of ah 
addition to the colonial fleet will be defrayed 
from colonial funds; improved trials for new 
ships ; and the extension of the Naval Intelli¬ 
gence Department. The object of this new 
Department is to prepare a scheme for the 
mobilisation of the fleet and the utilisation 
of our maritime resources, and owing to its 
work a very imposing exhibition of our naval 
strength took place at Lpithead in honour of. 
the Queen’s Jubilee, and some interesting and 
instructive manoeuvres afterwards. The naval 
review on July 23rd included 25 ironclads of 
various ages, and upwards of 100 unarmoured 
vessels, ana very valuable lessons were taught 
by the subsequent operations in the Channel, 
and Irish waters. The casualties to the ships, ‘ 
and especially their machinery, were very 
numerous, but none was irreparable. Beyond 
these few accidents of note have happened. 
The loss of the Wasp was a sad disaster. This 
vessel was built at Armstrong's yard in 1886, 
sailed from Singapore for Hong Kong on Sept. 
ioth, and nothing has ever since been heard of 
her. As a typhoon swept the China seas at 
that date she is supposed to have been over¬ 
whelmed in it. By a singular coincidence 
another vessel, of the same name was lost in 
Oct. 1864. A new classification of the ships in Her 
Majesty’s service was introduced in ’87, by 
which all vessels larger than gun and torpedo 
boats are divided into three categories—line- 
of-battle ships, cruisers, and gun-vessels. As 
there has beenno official statement o; '.he grounds 
oh which this classification was made, we have 
prepared the following classification for use 
in comparing the British and Foreign Navies. 
The ironclads are divided as follows;— 

1 at Class : with displacement not less than 
5,00a tons, speed not less than 14 knots, coal 
capacity not less than 400 tons, armour 
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covering guns not, less than 8 in. thick, and be roughly classed as (1) protected, that is to 
date oflauncfa not more thari 12 years ago; say, with an armoured deck covering the vitals; 
2«rf Class; includes all the 1 emauidcr, with or (a) unprotected. The ist-class ironclads 
armour so disposed as to cover the heaviest, jfcuilt and Building in the British Navy are 
guns, and not more than 15 years old. AIM ’found in the following table:— 
that remain are in the 3 rd CAjss. Cruisers may 



Displace¬ 
ment 
In Tons, 


First-Olasa British Armourclada. 


■ Speed. 


| 9 »* 5 o 

J- 6,aoo 

ir,88o 

8,540 


f to, 470 
} >390 



Alexandra , , 

Anson. , . 

Camperdown . 

Rttnuow . 

Howe . * , 

Rodney , . 

Collingwood 
Colossus . 

Edinburgh, 

Hero . 

Conqueror. 

•inflexible . , 

■* l'emeraire . 

Nile . „ 

Trafalgar . 

Victoria . . 

Sans Farcil 
Imperieuse 
Warspite , 

C f Aurora . . , 

'm l Narcissus . I 

; 3 1 Australia . [ 

o J Galatea . . > 5,000 

12 ] Oiiando. . f 

£ I Immortalit6 . \ 

® VUndaunted . / 


M.L., muzzle-loading. B.L., breech-loading. 

• It is very doubtfu if these vessels could make more than 12 to 13 knots an hour. 


, There are 10 2ml class and 35 3rd class ironclads, e 
unprotected and smaller craft, including torpedo boats. 


26 cruisers with deck protection, beside 


The following publications referring to naval 
matters may be consulted Brassey’s “ British 
Navy” (5 vols. *882); “The Naval Annual” 
fnr ■ mh V. T fhtppl 


ft em'ew ); Lloyd’s “Warships ot the World;’’ 
Sleeroan on torpedoes: Bainbridge-Iioff on 
naval tactics; Nordenfeldt on machine guns, 
and Hovgaara on submarine boats. “Future 
Naval Battles, and How to Fight Them,” “ The 
Battle of Port Said,” and The Great Naval War 
of 1887," are works of imagination dealing with 
maritime warfare of the future from the points 
of view of various writers. 

Netherlands, Political Parties in the. 
The political parties m the States-General ore 
the ministerial or Liberal party, and the Oppo- 
eftion or anti-Libernl party, tne latter being 
composed chiefly of such opposite elements as 
Catholics and Orthodox Protestants. In the 
Upper House the Ministry has a considerable 
majority. The last election to both Chamber 
was in Sent. ’ 67 . Of the retiring members of 
the Upper House all, were re-elected save one, 
who was replaced by an opponent of the bill 
lor the Revision of the Constitution, the 
measure that is chiefly engrossing the attention 
of the States-General at the present moment. 


and is the main cause of political diflerenc*. 1 
The election to the Lower House also left the <5 
state of parties unchanged, the Liberals being 1 
returned 47 strong against 39 anti-Liberals, of ’ 
whom the Catholics were in a slight majority. 
There are also among the Opposition one or two 
Conservatives) and among the Liberals one or 
two working-men’s candidates, the first working- 
class representative having been returned in 
Nov. '85. The present Ministry, presided Over 
by Dr, J. Heemekerk, succeeded tne cabinet of , 
Baron van Rochussen in April ' 83 . at a time 
when the party representation in the Chamber 
was exactly equal—namely, 43 Liberals "and 43 
anti-Liberals. As a consequence it was formed 
upon coalition lines. It has experienced a few 
modifications since then, and now leans more 
to the Liberal side. 

Netherlands, The. A kingdom finder Wil¬ 
liam 111 . of the House of Orange, Constitution 
of 1848 vests executive in the king and legis¬ 
lative authority in the States-General, pitting 
in two chambers; the first, consisting of 39 
members, elected by the provincial States;, the 
second, of 86 members, elected by ballot, x to 
every 45,000 of population. Everjr two years 
one-half of the second and every three years 
one-third of the first chamber retires by rota- 
tioh, unless dissolved by the king, ifi which 
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case new elections must take place within forty Only one-tenth of the land suitable for agricul- 
days. The second chamber alone possesses ture yet taken up, and free, grants may be had 
the initiative in legislation; the upper house on advantageous term®-—Colonised in 1761 and 
having the right ox approval or rejection, but, 1783 by disbanded troops from New England, 
not of amendment. The king has a vet% Joined the Dominion in 1867. See Canada.;, and 
Alterations in constitution to be made by for Executive Council, etc*, See Diplomatic. 


not of amendment. The king has a vetcjh Joined the Dominion in 1867. See Canada;, and 
Alterations in constitution to be made by for Executive Council* etc*, See Diplomatic. 
two-thirds vote of both houses, followed by a Codsult Hayden a»d SelWyn's “North America,” 
general election, and confirmation by a simitar etc.. 


vote of the new States-General. Entire liberty 
and social equality granted to all religions, Re¬ 
venue for’8r fig,738,t2Sj-expendit,ure;;(fo,87»>564; 
national debt, ^90,500,000. (For army ana 
navy 'see Armies, Foreign, and Navies, 
Foreign.) Area, including Luxemburg, 13,648 
sq. m,; pop. 4,013,603. Colonies include java 

J _it—_- ti__ .1 __ . . 


gw New Caledonia* An island situated about 
•j®* 800 miles E, of Australia, about 900 N. of New 
504! Zealand, It is a French penal colony. With 
and adjacent Iwiyalty lslands area 7,634 aq. m., pop. 

<5 60,703. Capital Noumea. Island mountainous, 
,640 surrounded by reefs, well watered and wooded,. 
ava fertile, climate warm but healthy. Produces 


»-«««««=■ J» v * fertile, climate warm but healthy. Froduces 

and temtonw in Sumatra, ftorneo, and numer- cop per ,and nickel. Natives of Negrito or 
ous other islands in Eastern Archipelago; p^Van race. Annexed by France 1854. Fre- 

riiraram *nti **£h*»r *YnnI1 ia hu/ict m the r _ _ 4 ? *_■ ^ f- n_^_ %• __ 


Curasao and five other small islands in the 
West Indies, and Surinam in South America. 
(For history ’82-86 see ed. ’87.) The general 
condition of the Netherlands during the past 
year (’87) has remained unchanged. An election 
took place in September, leaving the state 
of political parties practically unaltered (see 
Netherlands, Political Parties). Social- 
iitto riots the same month at the Hague 
and Utiapht. Some discussion took place in 


islands in the g UCQ t escape of convicts to Australia a source 
ootjLh America. Q f trouble and international dispute. Oonsalt 
I The general gonwick's “ French Colonies,’* Norman’s 
eT“Inefectfon “ Colonial .France.” 

vine the 'state Newfoundland. A British colony and 
unaltered (see island lying N.E, of the Gulf of St* Lawrence. 

Snr>i>.i. Area 40.800 sq. m., excluding the territory of 


the CWmber in December on the question of P°P* «.«»• Villages on Avalon Peninsula, 
an International Code for the prevention of Atlantic cable lands xn Heart's Content Harbour, 
collisions at sea, but no practical suggestions Interior uninhabited. Great Bank to southward, 
---* - - r ^ *ri - ® shallow seas where Gulf Stream and Arctic 


were offered. The question of the «»*»»» , • - - > - -j----- 

1 the Constitution is still under discussion. At L«rrent meet; ever foggy, but teeming with 
tbe beginning of *88 negotiations were pro* ds b> especially cod. Winter long, severe, 

, ceeding between the Netherlands and Belgium damp; summer dry, Short, hot. Much moun- 
in respect of the rectification of some frontier tain, rock, waste, and swamp. Alluvial tracts, 

1 boundaries of no great importance. The prin- lightly timbered. Some dairy-farming. Vain- 
1 eipal social event of the past year was the cele- ab . ie coal beds, and copper, silver and lead 
bmion of the king's 70th birthday (Feb. ioth). mines. Some fur-bearing game, deer, dogs, 
iFor Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. «*c. Exports are codfish, cod-liver oil, seal oil, 

NeviB. A British West Indian island in- sealskins, and copper ore.-Governor and re¬ 
ceded in the Presidency of St. Christopher, sponsible Ministry form. Executive. Two houses 
( of the federal colony of the Leeward Islands, cf parliament: Legislative Council of 15 meifi- 
, Area 50 sq. m., pop. 11.704. Capital, Charles- bers, called by Governor; House of Assembly of 
'town. The island is simply the peak of an 83 members, elected every four years on house 


in respect of the rectification of some frontier 
■ boundaries of no great importance. The prin- 
' cipal social event of the past year was the cele¬ 
bration of the king's 70th birthday (Feb. 19th). 
bor Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Nevis. A British West Indian island in¬ 


cluded in the Presidency of St. Christopher, sponsible Ministry torm Executive. 1 wo Houses 
l(of the federal colony of the Leeward Islands, cf parliament: Legislative Council of 15 meifi- 
, Area 50 sq. m., pop. 11.704. Capital, Charles- bers, called by Governor; House of Assembly of 
'town. The island is simply the peak of an 33 members, elected every four years on house 
ancient crater. Drought is ielt, though springs tenancy suffrage. "Religionchiefly divided be- 
exist in the mountain. It is fertile. Sugar tween Anglican, Roman Catholic, and Wesleyan 
and limes are the chief crops. Bedonda is a bodies. Education denominational. there 
dependent islet. Statistics included in those are no defences. Industries mainly fishing and 
’ of St, Christopher (see British Empire, etc., preparing fish: cod, seal, lobster, herring, 
table). The colony was independent till 1883. produce has reached ^2,000,000 in 

Formerly a slave mart, Nevis was completely the year. Mining ot copper, silver, aud lead 
ruined by emancipation, and is only beginning becoming important, harming and dairying 
to recover* . very slight. I or financial statistics see British 

“New and Latter House of Israel.” See Empire, etc. (table). There are 340 miles of 
jEEREELirkS. railway open, and a line is being constructed 


preparing fish: cod, seal, lobster, berring, 
salmon, produce has reached .£2,000,000 in 
the year. Mining of copper, silver, aud lead 
becoming'important. Farming and dairying 
very slight. For financial statistics see British 
Empire, etc. (table). There are 340 miles of 
railway open, and a line is being constructed 


New Brunswick. A province of the Do- across the island to Straits oi Belleisle.-Dis- 
rainion of Canada. It lies along the Bay of covered by Cabot in 1497, but not really settled 
Fnhdy. Area 27,322 sq. m,; pop. 321,233. tllJ , l6 ~f Subsequently many vicissitudes, 
Capital. Fredericton ; chief commercial centre « wl "£ , to struggle tor supremacy between 
St.John, Divided into fifteen counties.—Chief a°d tiance^ The latter Power «ti» 

rivers are the St. John and the Miramichi, which J^ds the elands of BLquelon and St. Pierre, off 
are navigable in part. Country generally level, the coast. , Responsible government granted m 
but hiily on the north-west. There is much fine *833-. The colony as yet declines to join the 
timber. Coal, abundant ; antimony, copper, Dominion of Canada, though o prnvmon has been 
iron, manganese. Good agriculture ; fertile, made for it to do so. In 1887 the Legislature 


*»vu* luaugoiro^ci uuuu aciikiuiuiu ici mic. - r \ . ; y '—o— 

Summer warm, winter very cold ■ healthy.—Ad- pressed upon the Imperial ^Government a 
miniiitofla hv a and F.vrrnHv* grievance relating to the fisheries, and the 


mauled to a iieut.-Governor and Executive grievance relaUng to the fisheries, and the 
Council. The people elect a Legislative Council =nrroachtuent upon them by French subjects, 
aod aHouse of Assembly. t6c Province has A bill dealmg wnh the matter had been die 
ten seats in tbe Dominion Senate and sixteen in allowed by the House of Commons. Diplomatic 
the'House of Commons. Religion abundantly **»»“ resulted, but the desires of tbe colony 
provided #>r. Both high and elemental} educi- remain unsatisfied, owing to the state ©four 
t|on pub licly provided and support J'd—the latter relations with France. Commit Hatton and 
free,, but nc* compulsory'.—Indn»trieB are chiefly Harveys “ Newfoundland,'’ Murray s “burvey 
connected ,with the lores,t and the fisheries, but ol Newfoundland, etc, » 

there ia good class farming and shipbuilding. , - New Guinea,, or Papua. An islafid lying 
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directly N. of Australia, and said to be the the two Cabinets. French settlers in the islands 
next largest island in the world. It is about are reported to be thriving and prosperous. 

1,500 mines from E. to W., with a breadth at NSW Inn. See Inns ok Court. 
centre of 400 miles. The area is now computed New Jerusalem Church. A religious body, 
to be 305,900 sq. m. That half oi the island ^ sometimes designated the New Church, some- 
lying west of the 141st meridian is assigned to times Swedenborgian, consisting of those who 
Holland, and comprises ifo ,755 sq. m. ’The believe the theologianEmanuel Swedenborg <d. 
boundary between the German territory on the 177a) was inspired by Christ, whom he taught to 
north, now called Kaiser Wilhelm's Land, and be the only God, in whom exists the Divine firin- 
the English territory on the south starts from ity, to explain a deeper spiritual meaning of the 
the N.E. coast on the 8th parallel of S. lat., and Word of God, and possessed special insight of 
follows it to intersection With *i7th. meridian ; the objects of the Spiritual world, Swedenborg's 
thence N.W. to intersection of 6° *S. \at, with writings were introduced into this country by 
144 0 E. long,; thence W.N.W. to intersection a clergyman of the Church of England, the 
oi 5" S. lat. and 141° E. long. Adjacent islands Eev. John Clowes, rector of St. John’s, Mau- 
N. of 8® lat. are German, south of it English. Chester. He translated the greater portion of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land contains 68,785 sq. m.; Swedenborg’s works, especially his greatest 
the English territory 88,457 sq.ni., pop. 137,500, work, the “ Arcana Cceleatia, in thirteen 
with Port Moresby as the official centre. The volumes. The Eev. William Kill, also a 
island is rich in tropical products, possesses a clergyman, translated the work second only in . 
copious and peculiar flora and fauna, and is importance to this, the “ Apooalypse Explained," 1 
suitable for tropical agriculture. The coast is (6 vols.) The Eev. Thomas Hartley, aclergyraan, 
miasmatic, the mountainous interior reported translated “Heaven end Hell” (i vol.) Very 
healthier. It is becoming better known, various early, some clergymen, and others who had 
exploring expeditions having been at work, been Methodist preachers, students of Sweden- i 
'Hie delimitation and division of the island borg, formed a separate organisation for 1 
between Great Britain, Germany, and Holland worship (1788), which has continued and. 
was settled in *885. (For history of preceding increased. At the present time there are 75* 
disputes see ed. ’87.) Colonisation and the societies, with 6,000 members, and a large) 
acquisition of land by British subjects are number of hearers who are not members;/ ‘ 
forbidden in the British territory. The natives, They have Sunday-schools with 7,000 children ® j 
a black Negrito race, called Papuans, are arid day:schools with 6,000 scholars. Then; 
numerous. Some tribes are disposed to be are twelve societies in London and its neigh s |j 
friendly; others are fierce and intractable, bourhood, and in various parts of the country r f‘ 
German settlers have been recently massacred, there are believers of the teachings of Sweden '>11 
as were the Dutch in past times. For Com- boig who worship with the Church of Englanfjjji 
missioners, etc., see Diplomatic. Consult or wtth some of the other religious bodies. lie# 
Chalmers & Gill’s "Work and Adventure m America the number of the societies of tlJPp 
New Guinea,” D’Alberti’s “ New Guinear,” New Jerusalem Church is much greateiMp 
Bastian’s “Der Papua,” Pctherick’s “Catalogue and in every foreign country, both in EurojVfd 
of York Gate Library,” The Scottish Geogra - and elsewhere, they possess numerous anRjt 
phical Magazine for Oct. 1885, Proceedings of zealous adherents. The body is governed blf 
the Royal Geographical Society for Feb. 1887, a Conference in Great Britain, which m eel'll 
etc. See also Queensland, and Colonies op annually, consisting of the ministers and oS* 
European Powers. representatives of Societies, from one to threm \ 

MeW Hebrides. A long chain of volcanic according to the number of their members. M 
islands in western Polynesia, lying N.W. of New Journalism, The. A term applied to I 
Fiji and N.E. of Mow Caledonia. Area about 3,000 the most recent development of newspa per enter -1 
sq.m. Extremely fertile, producing cot oa- prise, in which the personal and the sensational I 
nut, sandal-wpod, fruits, and other Polynesian are chiefly sought after. The signed article and | 
produce; but the climate is rather unfavourable the interview are outcomes of the N. J., which 1 
to Europeans. Native population numerous, of many old-established prints have since been J 
Negrito origin. People barbarous, and formerly forced to adopt. 1 

cannibals, but missionaries have produced a Newman, Francis W., brother of Cardinal I 
civilising influence. A* agreement existed Newman, b. 1805. Educated at Worcester 
between England and France that neither Coll., Oxford, graduating (18261 double first. 
Power should annex the group; but this was Fellow of Balhol Coll. (*8»6), but four years 
violated in *886 by the latter. Although French later he resigned, having conscientious scruples 
subjects in the islands are stated n,ot to have ex- about signing the Thirty-mne Articles. Classi- 
ceedefl a dozen, whereas English missionaries cal tutor at Bristol Coll. (1834), and subso- 
and other residents numbered a hundred, con- quently held a similar post in Manchester New 
siderable detachments of French troops were College. Latin Professor in Untv. Coll., London 
landed, on frivolous pretexts, and military (1846-63). He is the author of numerous works- 
stations formed at Havannah Harbour, Efate Newman, His Eminence Cardinal Jobs. 
Is lan d, Port Sandwich, Mallicoio island, and Henry* was b. in London i8»i, Educated at 
Vila Harbour, Sandwich Island. Lands owned inn. Coll., Oxford, where he.graduated with 
by Englishmen and by natives were forcibly classical honours (1830), and was elected Fellow 
seized,-and rights ignored. A strong feeling of Oriel Coll, Vice-Prinotpal of St, Aiban 
of irritation arose in Australia at this infringe- Hall (1825) under Dr. (afterwards Archbishop) 
mer.t of international law, and at the expected J. Whately. Incumbent of St. Mary si Oxford, 
formation of A new French penal colony in the and chaplain of Littlemore (1828-43)- ; By 
Pacific. In WS 7 the British Government re- preaching he acquired great influence, and 
calved satisfactory assurances from the French became, together with Dr. Pusey, one of the 
Government;' respecting the temporary nature recognised neads of the “ High Church party, , 
Of their occupation; but the matter was in- founded at Littlemore. Contributed to the 
solved with othe’t' question* in dispute between “Tracts for the Timet' and took a leading par t 
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fn their publication, bringing upon himself 
the censure of the University authorities for 
the doctrines propagated. Seceded front the 
Church of England (1845) to that of Rome, and 
was appointed head of the Oratory of St 
Philip Neri at Birmingham. Hector of the 
new Roman Catholic University of Dublin 
<1854-58); afterwards principal of * Roman 
Catholic school at Edgnaston. Efegfod. Hono¬ 
rary Fellow ofTrinityColl., Oxford(1877); Was 
created a Cardinal by Pope Leo XIII; 

Has written .several Tem'drkable ' works sus¬ 
taining the doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
and particularly a reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet on the Vatican decrees (1875)—- 
‘ * Apologia pro YithSut,” etc. Cardinal Newman 
is oneof the most learned and remarkable mem¬ 
bers of the Roman hierarchy at the present day. 

New Postage Stamps. See ed. ’87. 

New Providence. One of the Bahama 


Islands (q.v.). 

New Republic, or Nieuwe Republiek. Was 
formed in Zululand 1886-7, by a party of Trans¬ 
vaal Boers. Lies on the northern and western 
side of Zululand, adjacent to the Transvaal 
and Swaziland. Area a,380 aq. m.; pop. very 
, limited. - Capital Vrybeid. On the death of 
\ Cetewayo his rule had been usurped by the 
chief Ufiibepu, Dinizulu, son of Cetewayo, 
I sought and obtained Boer assistance against 
S' the usurper, and, as the price of it, ceded tern¬ 
s' tory to the Boers. This they were gradually 
I* increasing by various means, - when they came 
I’tinto collision with* the British authorities, 
? which resulted in negotiation. The New 
V Republic Was then denned and delimited, 
1 ana the remainder of Zululand annexed by 
} „Great Britain, including all the coast. See 
^Zolulano, Swaziland, Amatong aland, etc. 

' News Agencies. See ed. '87. 

Newspaper Press. See ed. ’87. 

New South Wales. The oldest of the 
, British colonies in Australia. Was founded as 
a penal settlement in 1788. Originally embraced 
half the continent. Since 185911 extends from 
lat, 38° io' to lat. 37® a8' S. It has Queens¬ 
land on the north, and Victoria on the south. 
From the sea upon the east it stretches to 
long. 141® E., which meridian divides it from 
South Australia. Greatest length 900 miles ; 
greatest breadth 850 miles; total area 310,700 
sq. miles. Pop. 1,001,966. Capital Sydney, on 
Port Jackson ; pop. 330,000. it is a splendid 
city,* and is the oldest, and still the most 
important, in all Australasia. Among other 
great public institutions of Sydney may be 
mentioned the Royal Mint, University, Free 
Library, National Gallery, and Observatory. 
Besides the metropolis are 46 boroughs and 
45 municipalities. Leading large towns are 
Albury, Bathurst, Demliquin, Goulburn, Graf¬ 
ton, Hay, Maitland, Newcastle, Parramatta, 
Tamwortn, Wagga-Wagga, Wollongong, ana 
Yass.—New South Wales is divided into dis¬ 
tricts and counties. Of the latter there are 
noty 141; but only so, which occupy the earlier 
settled territories near the coast, have much 
individuality. The remainder are part of the 
j 3 pastoral districts. Of these districts, which 
areextensive recious, Murrnmbidgee, Lachlan,, 
Wellington, Bligh and Darling are good grazing 
lands-; Liverpool Plains, New England, Mac- 
leay, and Clarence are suitable for agriculture; 
Monaro is a high and rugged table-land; Gwydir 
and Albert are both pastoral and agricultural,; 
Warrego partly barren.—The country may be 


divided into three sections: boast district, 
from 30 to zao miles wide, between coast 
range and the sea, fertile, settled, s-well 
watered;; table-lands, extending from coast 
range westward to long. 141® E,, poor pastoral, 
stiflerio* front drought; plains ofinterior, well 
watered grid grassed, chief pastoral region. 
Coast rocky,and precipitous, With few indenta¬ 
tions. Chief narb» w. s are' -Port, Jackson, 
Twofold Bay, tervis Bay, Broken Bay, Port 
Stephens, and Pott Hunter. Dividing range 
makes two watersheds, east and west. Eastern 
rivers IhbYt; principal, Hawfcesbury, Hunter, 
Shoalhaven, Clarence, Madeshr, Richmond, 
Manning (no to 30a miles), .western system 
includes Darling (1,160 miles), Lachlan (700 
miles), Murrumbidgee (1,350 miles), Murray 
(1,120), and their affluents, Theteare enormous 
tracts of natural pasture interspersed with 
more or less wood. Valuable timber abounds, 
among it some of the largest trees in die world. 
Flora and fauna present the general types of 
Australia, and nave both been supplemented 
by many importations. Among the latter the 
rabbit naa proved a dreadful plague. New 
South Wales gardens and Pochards are ex¬ 
tremely luxuriant. Large areas are suitable for 
grain-growing, and almost all productions of 
temperate and semi-tropical countries can be 
successfully grown. Orange and lemon groves 
very prolific. Tobacco, sugar-cane, maize, sor¬ 
ghum, root crops, arrowroot, cotton, and vines 
do well in sundry (iistricts. The mulberry 
flourishes, and silk culture is a rising industry. 
Minerals include gold, coal, silver, tin, copper, 
iron, antimony, lead, cuinabar, zinc, small 
diamonds, opals, rubies, and sapphires, kero¬ 
sene-shale, etc. Climate uniformly healthy, 
though differing as to heat and moisture in 
various? districts.—Ruled by a Governor and 
responsible Ministry. Legislative power is 
vested in a Parliament of two houses. The 
upper, or Legislative Council, consists at pre¬ 
sent of 58 members (not to be leas than 91) 
appointed bv the Governor for life. The lower 
house, or Legislative Assembly, is composed 
of 192 members, elected triennmlly by 72 con¬ 
stituencies on a basis of manhood- suffrage. 
The Ministry is responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly* New South Wales as yet refrains 
from taking part in ■ the Federal Council of 
Australasia. Education under Government 
control. Public schools, grammar schools, and 
colleges of the University; fees very low. 
The University is or importance, being well, 
endowed and conferring degrees. Religion 
well provided for. Protestants about three-fifths 
of population, of whom Presbyterians are most 
numerous. Church of England has six dioceses 
in the colony. For defence there is a Naval Bri¬ 
gade of 750 and torpedo carps of 230 men: a paid 
artillery force of t.aoo, engineers xao, partly-paid 
infantry 4,500, cavalry 400, volunteer reserves 
about 5,000, Port Jackson is strongly defended 
bv heavy batteries and submarine mines. For 
latest financial statistics see British Empire, 
etc. (table). There are 1,935 miles.of rail¬ 
way open, including the line which connects 
with the Victorian system at Albury, besides 
that almost finished to connect with Queensland. 
There are to,618 miles of telegraph line. Staple 
export is wool, increased to present amount of 
about 200,000,000,lb. per annum, value .£7,250,coo. 
Nexi come tin, value £750,000; copper, £400,000; 
tallow, £380,000; meat, £160,000. Gold output 
100,667 oz., value £409,668. Coal mining 
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employs over 6.000 men, about 3,870,000 tons Island, or Ahinemaui, 500 m. by 350, area 45,687 
being raised. Area leased in pastoral runs *q. m.; South Island, or Te Wahi Ponamu, 500 m. 
over s 30 ,ooo sq. miles, agricultural holdings by eoo, area 57,579 sq. m.; also Stewart Island, 
38,500,000 acres, cultivated 972,000 acres. 'Wheat area 1,000 sq. m.; Chatham and Auckland 
265,000 acres, maize 115,000 acres, sugar-cane Islands at some distance E. and S,, area377 sq, m. 
9,583 acres, yielding 22,000^00 lb. of sugar, Total area 104,643 sq. m. European pop. (census 
vineyards 5,®47 Acres, yielding 555.470 gstlions i8fi6),573,04o; Maori, 41,9694 Chinese, 4,542: total, 
of wide and 3,893 of brandy, besides fresh 600,451. Capital wwtegwn, pop. (including 
fruit and grapes. Orangeries, 7,733 acres, suburbs) 27,833; chief cities, Dunedin, 45,5x8; 
Sheep exceed 39,000,000; cattle 1,300,000; Auckland, 57,048; Christchurch, 44.6S8. Other 
horses 360,000; pigs 210,000, Manufacture is rising and important towns, mostly seaports, 
increasing, there Being 3,623 factories, works, taken in order of size, are Invercargill, Nel- 
and mills, employing 33,884 hihdJ. Lana son, Oamaru, Napier, Thames, Wanganui, 
of best quality can be bought at £1 per acre, Lyttelton, Timaru, New Plymouth, Hokitika, 
payable by instalments 01 as. per acre at Greymouth, Masterton,and Blenheim. Country 
once and is. per acre per annum subse- divided into 63 counties, which are subdivided 
quently.—Owwm immigration ceased in 1840. into ridings and boroughs., Hie original pio- 
The colony received a constitution and re- vinces, now called |'provincial districts,*' 
presentative government in 1843, and re- have no longer any political importance.—Main 
sponsible government in 1855. Gold was Islands are separated by Cook Strait, on north 
discovered in 1851, and produced, an immense of which is Port Nicholson and the capital. Coast 
rush from England and elsewhere to Australia, is much indentedby bays a|>d harbours,estuaries 
The first railway was opened in 1855, and and firths. Chief rivers-are N. Wairoa, Thames, 
telegraph to Melbourne opened 1858. Since Waikato, and Wanganui in North Island; 
1873 there has -been marked progress, free Wairau, Buller, Grey, Waitaki, Taieri, Clutha, 
trade introduced, great extension of railways, Mataura, and Waiau, in South Island; also 
etc. Sydney Exhibition held in 1879. Towards many smaller streams. Surface rugged. Vol- 
ihe dose of 1883 an Intercolonial Conference canoes and volcanic belt across centre of North 
was held at Sydney, called together principally Island. Alpine chain descends along west 
by the feeling aroused throughout Australia coast of South Island. Its eastern slopes an 
in consequence of Imperial Government dis- the great grazing region. Lakes numerous 
allowing annexation of New Guinea. Federa- Taupo in North, Wakatipu in South Island ar> fc 
tion senemos discussed. In 1885 Imperial largest. Famous “Hot Lakes" and geyse; 
Parliament passed the Federal Council Act of regions between Taupe and Bay of Flentv 
Australasia, but New South Wales has found where the Tarawera Eruption (?.*'.) occurred if 
difficulties in the way of her taking advantage June 1886. Immense tracts of forest, containing 
of it. In 1884-5 the colony, amidst immense splendid Umber,notablykauripine, inthe north 
enthusiasm, raised, equipped, and sent a con- E. and S. of South Island much open grass. NT 
tin gent of 800 soldiers to the Soudan—being native annuals except dogs and rats, now near ’ 
the first occasion on which colonial troops have extinct. No reptiles but lizards. Deer, cattll-/» 
served with a British army abroad. A terrible pigs, goats, etc., wild in some parts ; rabbits 
colliery accident occurred at Bulli in March plague inthe south. Native birds sufficient! 
1887 . Eighty-five miners were emtombod alive, numerous: among them three small specie 
A bill to change the name of the colony into (apteryx) of an extinct gigantic struthiou 
“Australia'' was introduced in 1887. For family, are still found. Turkeys, pheasants; 
Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. Consult, besides etc., introduced and plentiful. Natural pro-’ 
official publications, Blair’s “ Cyclopaedia of ductions of most value are kauri timber and 
Australasia,” Gordon and Gotch's “Australian gum, phormium or native flax, coal, gold, irqn, 5 
Handbook for 1887,” Lang’s “New South and other minerals. There are cosy mines and ; 
Wales,” Lyne’a “Industries of New South gold fields in several parts. Seas contam ; 
Wales," \\kdjiice’s “Australasia,” Petherick’s various excellent food fish in vast abundance. , 
“ Catal^jfHHFork Gate Library,” etc. The climates of New Zealand are equable, very s 

“ Ne^^HK” See Calenpah. healthy, and generally of the wanner temperate ’ 

NewIJ^^HLlnster. A city of British Co- zone. There is an abundant rainfall. All 
lumbia, rmP^Donurj i orf of Canada. Situated on British plants may be raised to perfection in 
Fraser river. The chief town on the mainland, the fertile soil. For the English labouring 
lot meriy capital, wow second city. Pop. 4,000. class it is a veritable paradise.—Government is 
New York (Elm fit. Route) Underground carried on by a Governor, who is advised by 
Railway. A new scheme projected during the a responsible Ministry. Of the two houses of 
latter part of *87, in connection with the con- parliament, the Legislative Council consists of 
struotion of a new street parallel with Broadway, 54 members nominated by the Governor fw life, 
and running from the entrance to the Brooklyn the House of Representatives of 95 members 
Bridge. The route is from the Post Office to elected triennially on a manhood suffrage, 
the Grand Central DcpGt at Forty-second Maori representatives, sit in both Houses. 
Street, a distance of about three miles—a New Zealand takes no part in the Federal 
“four traok ” tunnel, to have underneath a sub- Council of Australasia as yet. There is no State¬ 
way for sewers, gas and water pipes, telegraph aided church, but most Cbristian accts are 
uues, etc. The cost of the brick tunnel, to be well provided for. Education ia compulsory, 
lighted by electric light, subway, and equip- free, and secular. The New ZealandUniver-, 
ment, is estimated at 2,000,000 dollars a mije, sity is an examining board, chartered to grant ] 
and the work can be completed in two years, degrees. Affiliated to it are the Otagq Umver-1 
Electric or firdet* steam engines are to be used. sity (Dunedin), the Canterbury College (Christ- 
New Z ealand . A colony of the British church), and university College (Auckland), 
Empire, consisting of a group of islands in the besides some minor institutions., Ports de- 
South Pacific, about 1,500 miles E. byS. from, fended by heavy batteries, mines, aod torpedo- 
, Australia. There are two large islands: North boats. 1 here are 8,000 to 10,000 volunteers,and 
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«° *med constabulary. For latest financial Wellington, and the colon 
«tans,,iiis see British Empire, etc. (table). Ex* counties, as at present. For' 


[» 

iv divided into 63 
Ministry, etc., see 


/>kj 1 empire, eic. «aoiej. it,x- counties, as at present. For Ministry, etc., see 
f^® consist of wool, grain, gold, kauri gum, Diplomatic. Consult “The Official Handbook 
fflfe t ^f\ rabb > f t s % ns - *>« and cordage, to New Zealand," Hector's “ Handbook to New 
e ? c ‘ Mamjfacture *» Progressing Zealand,” Hay's “ Brighter Britifn,” Wallace’s 
well, particularly asregards woollens, There “ Australasia. ’’ Pcthenck’s “Catalogue of York 
are 1,926 miles of railway, which extent is being QaterLibrary,” etc.- 1 

rapidly increased, as_ well as numerous roads,' Niagara (Indian T< neck of water A river 

and . water communication. Telegraph line, connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario, and, 

co W forming a part of the 


4,54« ro ifes. t There *rte over swo daily,^weekly,' ’throughout its course, forming* a part of the 
and monthly •periodicals. The land under boun«fary between the United states and the 
amounted ip ,*887 tor,372,219 acres, Dominion of Canada- The .famous Palls occur 
of which 253,025 acres Wore under wheat, pro* about mUBway.TidVigation between the lakes 
duciKg 6,297,638 bushels, or 24 J bushels per is conducted t - -* — ■ - 


Qucing 6,297,638 bushels, or 24* bushels per is conducted bv means of the Welland Cabal 
acre; 387,228 acres were under oats, producing on the Canadian side. For scheme of unlisa- 
”, 973 , 295 ' bushels, or 3* bushels per acre; 24,585 turn see belSw, 

K*T-i?.i^ eW er v tf* 1 **’ producing 585,606 Niagara Utiliflatloa Scheme.' For years 
ousneis, or. 20 bushels per acre. There were past the subject of utilising tile great water 
187,000 nor es, 895,000 cattle, 16,500,000 sheep, power at Niagara Falls has been 9 favourite topic 
and 370,000 swine. The colony has made phono- amongst engineers; and it is said that the late 
menal progress since 1840. Its resources are Sir W. Siemens had a scheme whereby an im- 
lmtnense, and stilt inadequately worked. De* mense electrtcal power was to be generated by 
presslon has affected the colony, but wages are this means, in '86, according to statements 
very high and livingvery cheap. Native troubles appeanngin the British scientific press of April 
are now at m* end. Thepubhcdebt, though large, ’87, a company was formed calling itself the 
is secured by the works carried out. Govern- Niagara River Hydraulic Tunnel, Power, and 


ment lands are now reserved on a new lease* Sewer Company. "" They proposed to commence 
hold system, instead of being sold as formerly; operations by constructing a tupnel from a 
but plenty of land is to be had cheap, and farm- point about a mile above the Falls to the water 
ing is lucrative,® Artificial values of land also level below, the available head being about 
provided against to some extent.—Maori chiefs *20 feet. At the upper end the tunnel was 
signed Treaty of Waitangi in 1840, whereby designed to be j 6 feet diameter, 20 feet in the 
New Zealand became a British possession and middle section, and 34 feet at the outlet, the 
\ Ciown colony. Auckland was founded as the length being 2h miles. "Lateral tunnels were to 
lapitah Representative government was soon be run from the river to the tunnel, and in 
ntroduced. Between *840 and 1850 settlements these laterals were the wheel-pits for the tur- 
vere formed at Wellington, Taranaki, Nelson, bines, the main tunnel serving as a tail race, 
ha go, and Canterbury, These became pro- The plan provided for 238 mills of 500 horse 
' inces, with autonomous government under the power, the charge to be about to dollars per 
?,eneral direction ofcentral government at Auck- horse power per day. The total cost was esti- 
iand. Subsequently HawkeeBay, Marlborough, mated at from 2£ to 3 million dollars with land. 
Westland, and Southland, were added to the fist Early in '87 it was reported that land had been 
of provinces. In these early days there were purchased and laid out for mill sites, fronting- 
several small wars with different native tribes, on the river and the tunnel line, and for streets, 
at Wairau, Wanganui, round the Bay of Islands, railroad, docks, and Warehouses. In August, 
and again in Taranaki. In 1852 the colony however, it was repo, ted that nothing had 
received n constitution and responsible govern- actually been done to control the stream, and 

tti'cnf Monri wore vHr**- t c tUnt IV,,,.4 CsnAUfJ —■* T».. ^ ■ nr. • 


1 several small wars with different native tribes, 
at Wairau, Wanganui, round the Bay of Islands, 
and again in Taranaki. In 1852 the colony 


ment. Maori wars 1855 to 1869. The central 
parts of North Island were the scene. Sundry 
Maori of various tribes drew together under a 
“prophet," and professed a new religion called 
Paimanri. The Waikatos elected a Maori 
“king." These two sections waged a guerilla 


that President Stafford, ol the Business Men s 
Association, Buffalo, had started a subscription 
list of 100,<£o dollars as a premium for the best 
scientific scheme. 


, and professed a new religion called scientific scheme. 

■ 'The Waikatos elected a Maori Nicaragua. See Central America; and 
These two sections waged a guerilla for Ministry, etc,, see Diplomatic, 
warfare with British. Finally they became dis- Nicaragua Ship Canal. On Dec. 1st, 
sedated. After *869 the “ klngites "remained 1884, it was announced in President Arthur’s 
peaceable, but isolated in then- own districts, message to Congress that a treaty had been 
and the “ prophet ’* and his followers withdrew signed between the Government of the United 
to a village in Taranaki. The latter were even- States and that of the Republic of Nicaragua, 
tually dispersed in 1881—about which time, too, in Central America, for the construction of a 
the “king ’ gave up the policy of isolation, ship canal through the latter country as n 
visited England, and is now much on a par with connecting link between the Atlantic and Pacific 
chiefs of other tribes, Who have become a pari. Oceans. Nicaragua (a-v.) is one of the five 

A 1 a oAmmiiviitiir A . iA InJ. mUm__ — MnirtfnJ nuntoA ..1.11 m,. f a.~ ) _ _ 


of tfec general community, A disturbance confederated republics, and is situated south 


about land occurred in 18E6 in Patca county, of Guatemala and north of Panama, on the 
fomented by the “prophet” Te Whiti and isthmus which connects North and South 


about land occurred in 1886 in Patea County, 
fomented by the “prophet” Te Whiti and 
hifi followers. It was promptly suppressed, 
Te Whiti and others being arrested and fined, 
ln rStj the seat «f government was removed 
to Wellington,- and m 1873 th® Public Works 
Policy was inaugurated. Large loans were 
now raised, and the funds devoted to immigra¬ 
tion., to the construction of harbours, railways, 
roads, etc. In 1876 came into force a very 
important measure. The provinces were then 
done away with, and tbeiT several governments 
Abolished. Ail government was centralised at 


1, America. According to this treaty the water- 
1. way was to be made by the engineers of 
d of the United States amy from the plans of 
s Mr. A. G. Menscal of the united States navy, 
e (For details of the vicissitudes of the scheme 
1- flown to the end of '86, see ed. ’87.) A report 
i, from Washington, Jan. rath, ’ 87 , was to the 
y effect that the Senate had adopted in secret 
n session a resolution advising President Clerve- 
s land to enter into negotiations with Nicaragua 
it to obtain the concession. Undegdate Feb. 82 nd 
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it was reported from Philadelphia that the Senate Europe to modern Russian revolutionists, 
had passed a bill chartering the company, which The modern revolution movement, which is but 
was to be under Amerioan control, with a privi- the continuation of a long senes of previous 
lege of raising a capital of 100,000,000 dollars, manifestations of a similar character, presents 
Immediately alter the publication of this state- three periods, differing considerably, Doth from 
ment, however, Senor Jose Pasos, as r^pre- the exterior means employed and the aims fo 
smiting Nicaragua, wrote to file Times, denying, its adherents. The first period (1871-77) was 
on be half of his President, the existence ol any signalised by the general rush of young people 
treaty giving.the control to the United States, ‘‘among the peasants,’’ the natural result of 
adding that itis Government, in granting any their sudden emancipation ten ^years before, 
concession, would lake every means to secure with the view of carrying socialistic propa- 
the strict neutrality of the canal.* On April 27th ganda. It involved some thousands of young 
it was stated from Washington that the Nicer- people of both sexes, and extended over 
agua Congress had ratified the Venacal contract thirty-eight provinces. Its essential features 
for the construction of the canal. At last were the pacific nature of the means era- 
something absolutely definite was reported ployed, limited exclusively to oral and literary 
(Philadelphia, July 7th), to the effect that 100,000 propaganda, —- the immediate and complete 
dollars in go id had been paid the Nicaragua reorganisation of the country and of the State 
Government for the Meascal concession, that on a socialistic basis being the generally 
the Company had been organised with a capital accepted aim of the movement. The most im- 
of 10,000,000 dollars, and that surveys had been portant event of this period was the many trials 
arranged. To secure a strictly correct inter- of the propagandists ; that of the Dolgoushin 
pretation of this report, Seftor Pasos again group in 1874; of the fifty propagandists of the 
wrote to the Times (July 9th), saying the Moscow group m February 1877; that of 193 
100,000 dollars had merely been lodged as propagandists, in the great trial of Myshkin and 
caution money. In September it wa3 estimated comiades. The papers of the epoch which 
that the preparatory work would take one or two preached the same theories were, The Far* 
years, and tlftit alter that had been done, the ward, edited by Mr. P. Lavroff, at London ; : 
construction would probably take six years, the The Workman and The Commune, edited at 
cost being from 60 to 75,000,000 dollars for a Geneva ; and the pamphlets of Michel Bakunin, 
canal 120 leet wide at bottom, with a minimum From 1877 a reaction against peaceful means is 
depth of 28 feet. The details of the concession manifest among the Socialists. The Govern- 
were published in the British Consular Report ment having prosecuted and punished With ex- 
(Nicaiagua), issued about the end of October; treme cruelty all attempts at peaceful Socialist 
and from this it appears the Company possess propaganda, the Socialists began to use arms, 
the exclusive right of navigating and working either to defend themselves when the police 
the canal, and a railway, for 99 years—the came to arrest them, or to revenge the ill- 
canal, etc., to be constructed in ten years. On treatment of their companions on the officials! 
Nov. 29th a Philadelphia despatch announced This armed struggle of the revolutionists with 
the departure on the following day liom New the police, growing more fierce on both sides, 
York of the survey party of 40 engineers and ended with the attempt of Solovieff against 
110 labourers. Alexander JI. (April 14th, 1879). This attempt 1 

Nicosia- Capital of Cyprus (q.v.), pop. 11,500. was followed by a long series of fresh outrages. J 
.so wntten Letkosia and Leucosia. The most important are the Moscow railway 

Niemen and Windau Canal. From St. explosion (December 1st, 1879) S the Winter 
I'ctcisburg (Dec. 16th, ’87) it was stated that a Palace explosion (February 5tin 1880) j and the 
scheme had just been laid befoie the Govern- Catherine Channel explosion (March 13th, 1881), 
merit having for its object the export of gram which caused the death of Alexander II. 
through Russia’s western ports, so as to avoid The extreme violence of means signalising this 
the German frontier and its heavy duty. The second period, was, however, accompanied by 
idea is to make a short canal between the 1 jvers considerable moderation of aims. By worrying 
Niemen and Windau in order to deflect the water and uniclentlessly attacking tire person 01 the 
ul the former into the latten and lender rt autocrat the revolutionists hoped to destroy the 
navigable down to the small prirt of Windau on 1 astreofthe autocracy,and to induce the emperor,' 
the CouHand cofist. The proiector says, that under the pressure of personal apprehension, to 
the canal will give as much water to the make liberal concessions. The demands of the 
Windau-in Russian territory as there is in the terrorists were for a liberal constitution, which 
Niemen in' Germany. Of course the German would allow all parties, the Socialists included, 
commercial people near the frontier, especially fo express freely their opinions, and to gain 
at! Tilsit, are alarmed lest their rivet in turn adherents to their views.. The party papers of 
shaft become unnavigable. this period were published no more in Switjer- 

^ Niger. The greatest river of Western Africa, land, but in the capital of the empire'itself in 
draining the Western Soudan. Was declared clandestine printing offices : the most influen- 
a “free trade” river at the Berlin Conference, tial of them being Zemlia ka Volta , started in 
France is acquiring control of the Upper Niger 1878, and substituted a year later by two organs, 
through Senegambia. Consult Richardson’s the Naradnata Valia, the organ of the terrorist 
“ Story of the Niger.” party, having more decided political aspirations, 

Niger Districts. A'British protectorate in and the Tcherny Peridiel, the'urgau of the parti- 
West Africa since 1884.- Extends over the sans of the Socialist propaganda. In the rergn of 
delta from the Rio del Rey and up the Niges Alexander 111. no attempt against the Emperor 
to the Benue, its great tributary. In 1867 was has been made, and few against the official's, 
added the entire coast from Lagos to the Rio del But the idea ol a military insurrection, which 
Rey, and territories in the Niger basin acquired germinated at the close of Alexander II. 3 reign, 
by the Royal Niger Company. Consult began to manifest a strong vitality. The revolu- 
Richardson’s “ Story of the Niger. tionary idea spread in the army. The number of 

l^htitewi The name given In western officers arreated for political conspiracy during 
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Alexander HI.'a reign amounted to about 300, 
and among them were two lieutenant-colonels 
and numerous commanders of independent 
military detachments. The scope of tne party 
advocating military insurrections is to over¬ 
throw the autocracy by an open, though un¬ 
expected attack, and to convene a popular re- 


whether in London and Middlesex, or at the 
assizes, |s said to be tried at nisi firms. Consult 
Sweet’s “ Law Dictionary." 

Nitrate of Soda. Haw nitrate 6f soda, known 


covered in beds of not less than a.boo ft, above 


late a revival of the propagandist party Is 

nl.eAW.aUU 'lUnvw nUin, r U! a., Un.n m f*n enW.I 


towns, iney nave their cianuesune paper m 
Russian, The Workman's Casern. There is 
also a Ruthenian Social-Radical party, which 
specially favours the idea of federalization, and 
is distinguished by more pacific disposition*. 
The Polish Socialists, who''are in close con¬ 
nection with the Russians, have two clandestine 
papers at Warsaw, The Proletariat and The 
Solidarity, and one organ, The Class Struggle, 
in Switzerland. Owing to the economical con¬ 
dition of their country, the Polish Socialists 
give more attention to industrial Socialism, 
whilst the Russians assign the first place to 
agrarian reforms. All these parties are called 
indiscriminately “Nihilist" in Europe, but in 
Russia they have each their respective title. 
The term “Niffilism " is due to the Russian 
novelist Ivan Tourgheneff, who used it for one 
of hi* heroes—a partisan of scientific scepti¬ 
cism and eeothetical agnosticism—in his novel 
“Fathers and Sons." 

Nilsson, Madame Christine. One of 

he greatest operatic singers of the present i 
jjay, b, near Vexio, in Sweden, in 1843. At 
>irst she travelled about the country playing 
imd singing at fairs, when M. Tonforhjelrn, 
Accidentally hearing her, made her bis protegee, 
placing her under the care of Mr. Franz Ber- 
,wald, of Stockholm, MM. Masset and Wurteh, 

,at Paris, for her musical education. She made 


in 1867, and the United States in 1870. She 
again visited London, and sang in Drury Lane. 
In 1883-4 she made a brilliantly successful tour 
in the United States. In 1872 she married 
M. Auguste Rouzaud, who died in 1882; she 
was recently again married at Paris to Coupt 
A. de Miranda, and has not since sung in public. 

“ Nineteenth Century Review (zs. m . 
monthly), hirst number issued March 1877. 
Editor, JtivJamee Knowles (ft.v.), (1877). Deals 
with the leading social, scientific, literary, and 
political questions of the day. The writers are 
among tne foremost men of the time. Mr. 
Gladstone, Cardinal Manning, and Piofessor 
Huxley are among the contributors. Office, 
1, Paternoster Square, E.C. 

Niei pitas. Formerly all common law actions 
were tried at bar—that is, before the full court, 
consisting of several judges ; and therefoie 1 
the writ for Summoning the jury commanded 
the sheriff to bring the juror* from the county 
where the cause of action arose to the Court at 
Westminster. But when the statute 13 Edw. 1. 
directed the'-justices of -assize to try issues 
in the county where they arose, the sheriff was 
thenceforward commandcdto bring the jurors 
tn Westminster on a certain day, “ unless before 
that d*ay" (nisi firms ) the justices of assize 
canfouitpthe county. At the present day any 
action' tried by a jury before a single judge, 


formed chiefly* by decayed animal vegetation 
and seaweed matter, ming'ed with sea salts.' 
the beSt deposits abA situate in the' pampa of 
Tamurgal, in the pjriVince of Tarapaca, and 
contain some 40 to 50 per cent, of raw nitrate. 
The formation pf this pampa is most singular, 
and has the appearance of a Vast sea; in fact 
it is a dry salt ocean. Beneath the top layer 
of sand is found a crust of hard coagulated 
nitrogenous matter,, below which lies the 
Caliche proper. The crust varies in depth from 
s ft. to bo ft. The system of treating the caliche 
13 by boiling, thus getting rid of the insoluble 
matter, dirt, etc., which fall* to the bottom, 
leaving the nitrate of soda in a liquid state. 
After boiling for eight to ten hours, it is run 
off into the, cooling or Settling tanks, where 
it forms a dense mass Of granulated crystals 
resembling snow. It is allowed to remain in 
tbps state from two to five days, when it is 
dug out of the tanks after all moisture has 
disappeared, and packed in bags for sale. The 
deposits of Tarapaca,* which now belong to 
Chili, are not, however, the only deposits 
found in South America, for there are others in 
Bolivian and Chilian territory, but of an inferior 
quality as compared with those of Tamurgal. 
The progress made in the consumption of nitrate 
of soda during the last fifty-seven years has 
been very rapid. In 1830 only 834 tons were 
exported^ while in 1884 400,060 tons were’ 
shipped. The next two years there was, how¬ 
ever, a considerable falling off; but for the first 
nine months of x8$; tip?total exports equalled 
the whole of the shipments of 1884. This valu¬ 
able fertiliser is laigely used in this country, 
as well as in America, Germany, France,, and 
Holland. The value having now receded to a 
price which does not preclude the farmer from 
using it, tlie exports are expected to be further 
augmented. 

Nitroglycerin®. See Dynamite. 

Nolle prosequi, means an acknowledgment 
or undertaking entered on record by the plain, 
tiff in an action, to forbear to proceed in the 
action either wholly or partially. Consult Sweet's 
Law Dictionary.” 

Nome de Hume. etc. (300), of some principal 
modern writers, etc.:— * 1 

[* implies only occasional or early anonymity.) 
Ac he ta Domcshca . Miss L. M, Budgen. 

A Country Parson .A. K. H. Boyd and - 
H. Moule. 

Adder, Max .... Chas. Heber Clark. 

A.K.H.B .Rev. A. K. H. Boyd. 

Alexander, Mrs . . . Mrs. Alex; Hector 
*Alabiades .... Lord Tennyson in 

Putuft,’ 1846 

*Alty Slofier . . t , Chas. H. Ross. 
*A.L.O.£. (~ A Lady 

of England) . . . CbaHotte Maria Tucker. 
Amateur Angler . . Edward Marston. 
Amateur Casual, An las Greenwood 
* Amicus .... . Bir Tho<t. Fair bairn. 
Ansley, F. . . . . F. Anstey Guthrie, 

Ape C* Vanity Fair ”). Ptllegnni(caricaturiat).' 
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Argles, Mrs .. . 
Amber Forrest ier 


ff 

ft 


now Mrs, Hungerford. 
Annie AubertinOWood¬ 
ward. 

W. von Kotzebue. 

. . . Miss G. M. Craik. 

. ^ . Mrs.,Alfreji Gatty.•, ; 

. . Mans Macintosh. ‘ 

. . . Mrs. Valentine. 

**) . Edmund Yates. 

. . . Lori BraraWeH. ■■ 

. , . W. S. Gi)f>ert. ' * j ,(/" 

. , . Alphonse Daudat. *, 

.. . now Ladv F. N, Broome. 
Basil • * i , Richard Ashe King. ' 

Beaumont. Averil , Mrs, Hunt, 

. Edw. Bradley. 

. Dr, Cumming. 

* Anne Bronte. 

. Charlotte Nicholls (ttbe 
. BrontC). 

„ Ellis. , , , , Emily Jane'BrontC. 
'Berwick, Mary . . . Adel. Anne Procter. 
Besieged Resident in 


* August so hn, tV. 

* Aunt Hester . . 
Judy . . 
Kith . . 

Louisa 
Atlas (** 

“J 5 T. . 

*Bab . . 
*Baptistet . 
Barker, Lady 


Bede. Cuthbert 
Bee-Master . 
Beil, Acton . 

„ Currer . . 


H. Labouchere. 

Paul Lacroix. 

Sir Richard Steele, in 

Taller. 

Albert Smith. 

I. Russell Lowell. 
Henry W. Shaw. ^ 
Francisque Sarcey. 

, W. D. Latta. 
i Sir Xheod, Martin and 
W. E. Aytoun. 

*Boz .Chas. Dickens. 

Brad don, Miss M. E. now Mrs. John Maxwell. 
Breitmann, Hans . Chas. G. Iceland. 

Bret Harte .... Francis Bret Harte. 

* Brooke, Nelsie . . . Mrs. E. Ross. 

Brown, Pisistralus . William Black. 

Thos. Hughes. 

W, H. Rands, 


Paris ... 
Bibliophile Jacob . 
Bicker staff, Isaac. 

* Biddle, Jasper , . 
*Btglav>, Hosea . . 
Billings, Josh . . 

*Binet, Satan* . „ 
Bodkin, Tammas 
*Bon Gaultier . . 


* Brown, Tom. 
Browne, Matthew , 
Browne, Phillis . 
* Brownrigg, Henry 
Buntline, Ned • - 
Caballero, Ferrtan . 
*Caliban 


.Doug? as Jerrold, 
f E. 2 . C. Judson. 
. Cecilia Faber. 
Robt. Buchanan. 


*Carl« ...... Yictorien Sardou. 

Ca. men Sylva . 


Carr, Comyns 
Carroll, Lewis 
Caveat Empty 
Cavendish 
C.A. W. . 
*Caxtm, Pis 4 



yueen Elizabeth ofRou- 
mania. 

Joseph Williams. 

Rev. C. L. Dodgson. 

Sir Geo. Stephen,. 

H. Jones. » 

C. A. Wheeler. 

_ The late Lord Lytton. 

Cecil. . , , , . . Com, Tongue. fridge, 

* Cecil, Davennnt . , Rev. Derwent Cole- 
Cham (caricaturist) , Amadee de Nod, 
Chatnpfleuty . . . Jules Fleury, 

* Chartist Parson, A . Chas. Kingsley. 

*Chenth .Miss Fannie Surtees. 

Ciaribel (song writer) Mrs. Barnard. 

* Coffin, Joshua , . . H. W.^ Longfellow. 
Conway, Hugh . . , F. J. Fargus.- 
Cornwall, Many . , B. W. Procter. 

” * . Mortimer Collins. 

. Cath. D. Bell. 

, M. N. Murftte. 

, now Mrs. E. M. May. 

G, F, Pardon, 
j. E. Ritchie. 

Wash. Irving. 

>, Crdwfiild,.Christoj>htr 1 li rs. Beecher Stowe, 


* Cotton, R. T, 

Cousin Rale . 

Craddock, C. E. 

Craik, G. M.. 

Crawley, C'apt. . 

Crayon, Christopher, 

Crayon, GeoMtey. . 

*CrawfieldyChristol )«*r«no. ijcw.net <dtuwc« 
Crowqu iff Alfred. . A. H. Forrester (artist) 
*Cruiser, Benedict . , G. A. Sala* 


Cashing, Paul . , . Roland A. Wood. 
Cyn/aen , . , Rev. J. H. Evans. 

Csapek , i i , , , J. L, liatton, 

Dagonet . . . . . G. K. Sims. 

*Dalmocand . , , , Geo. Macdonald. • 

> Darury Newsman, 

The v . . . . .J.M. Bailey. 

Dangerjuld, John . pswald Crawiurd. 


Dante, Ernest E. 
*Deforme, Joseph 
Delta (A) . 
Derrick, Frances ,» 
Dioseorides *. . .. 
*Dorn, Justus . ; 


. < 5 . Redway. 

, C. A. Saiwte-Benve. 


- - F‘, GvM ( .N-btlcy, 

-*• Prof. P. Ha'riing. • 

W. Mailer Vr fCsnigs- 
■w. • winter.' 

Dow,Jhh ...... Eidridge F, Paige. 

Dovhi trig, Major Jatk Scha t>miili. 

DraWcanSir, Sir A lex. Henry Fielding, in Cov¬ 
ent Garden Journal. 
*Druid ...... H. H. Dixon, 

D. T.S. * ■ . . , . Elizabeth Batch. 

Du Boisgobey , . . Cast the. 

Duchess, The , , . Mrs. Margaret Argles. 
Dunsbunne,Augustus William Ed. Aytoun, 
m "Blackwood." 
Leonora B. Halsted, 

C. Lamb. 

Mrs. Cross (W/r Evans)., 
Mrs. C. E. Tonna idlel 
Phrltfti), 

English Opium Eater T. De Qutncey. 

E. P. B. ... 


Etbon, Barbara . 
Elia ...... 

Eliot, George . 
Elisabeth, Charlotte 


Rt. Hon. Edward Pltey- 
dell-BoUverie. 

. E. Fjtzgibbon. 

. Maj.-Gen. Edward MU -1 
chcll, C.F). 

, W. E. Gladstone. 

. Jas. Hogg. 

, Hon. Mrs. Boyle. 

. Rev. Malcolm MacCoHj 
. Francis E. Smedley, 
Mrs. Singleton. 


Ephemera . . . 

Etoile .... 

*Etonensis. . . 

E/trick Shepherd 
E. V. B. T . . 

Expertus . . . 

*Fairleigh, Frank . . 

Fane, Violet .... 

Famingham, Mari¬ 
anne .Mary Anne Heame, 


1 Fait king Poet ’’. 


Fern, Fanny 
Festus . , 

*Fin Bee . 
*Ftlsboodle, G 
*Flaneur . 
Fleming, G. 
*Forrest, George 
Forrester, Fanny 


Forrester, Frank . 

* Fort-ester, GUbeil. 

Franc, M^J, . . . 

* Froissart, Jean. . 
Gaol Chaplain . , 
Garrett, Edward . 

G. A. S. (“ lllust 
Lond. News” am 
elsewhere) . . 
*Gaston, Marie . « 
Gaultier, Bon , . 

Gerard, E. D. 

Grhaai . . . 

Gift, Tkeo. , 


v * 


fGirl of the Period. 
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K. I f. 1 lortie,because he 

S ub. the hi st edition o( 
is “ Orion" at as 
a satire on tile non- 
buyi ngpoetical public. 
Sara P. rarton. 

Ph. J. Hatley. 

W. Blanchard Jerrold. 
W. M. Thackeray. 
Edmund Yates. 

i uha Fletcher. 

ev. J. Gl Wood. 

E. j Ltd. sou {nie Chub- 
buck), 

H. W. Herbert. 

Mrs. J. Maxwell {ne'e 
Brad dcm). 
now Mrs, Evans. 
Alphonse Daudet. 
Ersktne Neale. 

Isab. F, Mayo. 

r’ 

G.A.'Sala. 

Alphonse Daudet. ‘ 

Sir Theod, Martin and 
W, Ei Aytoun. 
now Mme de Lazouski. 
Frank Power. 

Theodora Boulger teeV 
Havers). 

Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 
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*Goslett, Paul . . . Chas. Lever. 

Gracchus . . , . . Samuel Kidd. 

Graham, Ennis . . Mrs. Wolesworth. 

Grain dorge, Thus, .Henri Tain®. 

Grai/t, Terrence . . Henry A. Stake. 
Grtendrake . . , James W» Baynham. 

Greenwood, Grace. . Bara .Ians pppincott 
& (j*^. Clarke),. 

'Grimbosh, M. . ; cj. MkAav. 

Grimsel . • . . . M. T vchlbrt. ; . 
Gushington, Angelina C. W. E. r ooke. ■ .; 
Hamilton. GajB *, . Mary Abigail Dodge, 
Hamst, Oi; Mr' i . Ralph Thomas. 
Hathaway .... Charles Marshall. - ‘ 

Harland, Marian . . la., V. Terbune (»»» 
jR' Hawes). , , i 

Harte, Bret * . ; Francis Bret Harts. 
Hazard, Desire , . Octave Feuillet. 

Htdi, Darnel , . , Countess DAgoult, 
Heifer, Amalie. . . Duchess of Saxony, 
Henry, Camille. . . Countess De la Rocca. 

*Hertfordshire Incum¬ 
bent ....... Rev. J. W. B lakes ley. 

H. H. ....... Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Hieover, Harry . , . Chas. Brindley. 
m Hi$toricu& .... SirW.VernonHarcourt, 

Hoffman* Prof. , , Angelo J. Lewis. 

Hope, A*cott It, . . R. Hope Moncrieff. 
Pappus, At, .... now Mrs. Alfred Marks. 

Hotspur . .•. , . H. M. Feist. 
Huntington, Faye , . Mrs. I. H. Foster. 
Hyacmthe, Peru . . Chae. J. M. Loyaou. 
Iconoclast. , *. . . Chas. Bradlaugh. 

Ids tone ...... Rev. Thomas Pearce. 

Ignatius, Brother . . Rev. J. Lcycester Lyne. 
t,Jngotdsby ..... Rev. K. H. Barham. 

Irving, Henry . . . J. H. Brodribb. 
i'Jaques (“Censor*’) . J. Hain Friswell. 

Jones, T. Percy. . , Prof. Aytoua. 

/ Jorrocks, John . . . R. S. Surtees, 
*Jouirteyman Engineer T. Wright. 

./. W. B .James W. Baynham. 

Keith, Leslie. . . . K. Johnston. 

Kerr, Orpheus C. . , R. H. Newell. 
Laffan,May. . . . Mrs. W. N. Hartley. 
Larwood, Jacob . . L. N. Sadler. 

*LasceUes, Lady Caro¬ 
line ..... . Miss M. E. Braddon. 

Latouq/te^John . . . O. J. F. R. Crawford. 
*Latour, Tomline . . W. S. Gilbert, 

L.E. ...... Louis Engel, in the 

World . 


Marry at, Florence, 

M a M*%len' : 

* Maurice, Walter , 
May, Sophie, . . 
" Maynard, Waited. 
Meade, £. T. * 

: t 

*■•11 _.« 

w 


Zrc, Holme . . . 
Zrr, Vernon . . . 
Leith-A dams, Mrs. 

Li E* L, ,, • » 

» ' 
Leslie, Frank . * 
Limner^ Luke < . 

z. jy» zz, .... 

Locker, Arthur . • 
Lorreouer, Many . 
*Zo/ t Parson . . . 
Lcthrop. Amy * 
Ludlow,Johnny . 
Lusha, Sidney . . 
Lyali, Edna . .* , 
'Mate Stoper . . . 
Maitland. Edward 
* Maitland, Thos, . 
Malet, Lucas .. - 
Manchester Man 


Harriet Parr. 

Violet Paget, 
now Mrs. De Courey 
Laffan 
L. E. Maclean («* 
Landon). 

Henry Carter, 
ohn Leighton (artist). 


. John JUeighton (artist 
, Mrs. L. N. Ranyard. 

* J. H. Forbes. * 

. Chas. Lever. 

. Chas. Kingslev 
, A. B, Warner. 

. Mr*. Hy. Wood (nie 

• H. Harland. [Price)* 
. Miss Ada Ellen Bajrly, 

. C, G. Leland. 

. Herbert Ainslie. 

. Rob, Buchanan. 


. Mrs, Harrison. . 
a Rev. ft. Lamb. 1 • 5 ; 
'Manners, Mrs.Horace A. C. Swinburne. 
Markham, Mrs, . . Mrs. E. C. Penrose. 
Murlitt, £, . . . . Henriette EugeniaJohn. 


, now Mrs. F. Lean. 

. Donald G. Mitchell. 

. Mrs. Reeve (itfe Mat* 
thews). 

* 'Walter Besant. 

Rebecca S. Clarke, 
i T. W. Beale. 

» bow. , Mtf, Toulmin 
Smith, ^ 

-i Lord JEL R. Bulwer 
Wf* .Lytton. 

. Alfred Tennyson In 
. . • Examiner, *853. 

*Merton,' Tpttdramt Lord Macaulay. 


hftrlbn. 


1 


Miller, Joaquin. 
*MmutePhilfy :. 
Morel, Cdmmy\ 
Myrtle, Minute . 

..... 

Writipr {ff) , . 

Writer . . , 

Nimrod . . . » 
Noblesse Oblige . 
North* Christopher 
Northumbrian . . 
O’Doherty, Morgan 
* 0 ’Dovt>d, Cornelius 
O.K. . . . . . 


C, H, Miller. 

Chas. Kingsley., 

C. Z, Macaulay. 

Mrs. Joaquin Miller. 

, JaraeeReat, 

. Lewis Morris. 

* Mrs. Frances Eleanor 
Trollope. 

. C. J. Apperley. 

, H., Evans, 

. Prof. John Wilson. 

. Charles Macintosh. 

. Dr. Maginn. 

, .Chas. Lever. 

. Olga Kirfeet, now 
Madame de Novikoff. • 
. Wilfred Meymell, Editor 
of Merry England. 

» Matt. Hy. Barker. 

. Major H. A. Leveson. 

. Sir H. Thompson. 

, Ralph Thomas (biblio* 
grapher). 

. Matt. Jas. Higgins. 

. Anthony Trollope. 
v/iMH#. vrtsver • a . Wm. T. Adams. 

Olielk Max . . . Paul Blouet. 

Orpheus . C. Kerr 
(— Office bceker) . R. H. Newell. 

Ouida ...... Louise de la Ramee. 

'Oxoniensis . , . . Rev. John Pickford. 
Page, H. A.. , , . Alex. H. Japp. 

Parley, Peter ... Sam. G. Goodrich (also 
claimed W. Martin, G. 
Mogridge,andothers). 
G. F. Pardon. 

Mrs. S. M. Alden. 

C. Kingsley. 

_ . , B. P. Shillaber. 

Pauli, M. A. . . . Mrs. John Ripley (nle 
Pauli). 

. W. M. Thackeray. 

. Henry Sampson. 

. Thos. Byerley. 

. J. C. Robertson. 

. Percy B, St. John* 

. . E. A, Poe. 

*Philomnesie, Junior. Gustave Brunet (biblio¬ 
grapher). 

Phi 0. ...... Hablot K. Browne 

(artist). 

*Pkusin,Kata . * .JohnRuskin* 

Piccolo . . *. . . . Mde. Then. 


Oldcastle,John 

Old Sailor . , 
Old Shpkarry . 
Oliver, Pen . . 
Olphar Hamst, 

Omnium, Jacob 
One of the Firm 
Optic, Oliver 
rs> 


*Pastel .• . 
Phnsy . . 
Parson Lot 
, Partington, Mrs. 


*Pendennis, Arthur 
'Pendragon . . . 
Percy, Reuben . . 
Percy, Sholto . . 
** Periwinkle, Paul, 
*Pfaal, Hans 


*Pindar, Paul 

• 

Plymley, Peter . . 
• Power, Cecil . . * 
Porcupine* Peter . 
• Power, Cecil . . . 
Prendetgast, Patti 
*Prout, Father . « 


J. Walcot, 
Akerman, 
Lawler. 
Sydney Smith. 
Grant Allen. 

. W. Cobhett. 

, Grant Alien. 

1 Douglas J err old. 
, F. ST Mahohy. 


J. Yonge 
and C. F. 
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[Nor' 


•Puck . ..John Proctor. 


Qual/on .... 
•Query, Peter . . . 
•Quinttus . . . . 

•Ramsbotfom, Mrs., 
JR.cd <Spi • * * 
Rita 


5. H. Bradbury. 

Martin F. Tupper.. 

Dr, 1. von Dellinger 
(.Old Cath.). 

Theodore Hook. 

Wmo Senior, «*' 

Mrs. Gtton von Booth. 


Rob Ray .John MacGregor* 

Roberts, Capt. A. C. . Hobart Pasha. 

• Rochester, Mark * . W. C. M. Kent. , 
Roslyn, Guy . . . . J. Hatto*. 

•RovingEnglishman . E. C.Grenvflle'Marray, 

Rowel, M. .Rev. Valdemar Thistcd, 

Rowlands, Cadwal- 

lader .J. C. Hotten. 

•Runnymede( , ‘Time»’') Lord Beaconsfield. 
Sadie ...... S. Williams. 

Salamanca , Don Felix 
de . . ..... . John H. Ingram. 

Sand, G. . . . . . Madame A,X. A. Dude* 
vant (n/e Dupin). 

San-Matte .... Albert Schulz. 

Scott, Leader . , . Mrs. Lucy Baxter (Ms 
Barnes). 

Scott, Lucy .... Mrs. Jack. 

Scrutator , . . , . K. W. Horlock and Rev. 

Malcolm MacColl. 

Search, John .... Archbishop Whately, 

*Senex .G. Bateman, and Robt. 

Reid (Glasgow). 

' Severn, Lawrence . . Ada Trotter. 

S. G.O.. . . . , . {lev. Lord Sydney 
4 Godolphin Osborne. 
Sharp, Luke .... Robert Barr. 

•Shirley .John Skelton. 

Silver pen .Eliza Meteyard. 

Sketcnley, Arthur. . Rev. George Rose. 
Slick , Sam . . , . T, C. Haliburton. 
•Slingsby Lawrence . G. H. Lewes. 

Sm jfr, O. P. ,Q. Phi¬ 
lander . . . .A, A. Dowty. 

Smith , Shirley . . . Ella Curtis. 

•Solomons,They, jun .. W. M. Thackeray. 


South, Simeon . 
•Sparks, Godfrey 
Spectre , 


J. Macerregor. 
s. Dicke 


Chas. Dickens 

i S. Latham, 
ady Wilde, mother of 
Oscar. 

Stanley, H> M. . . . John Rowlands. 

•Stella ...... Mrs. Estelle Anna 

Lewis. 

Stendhal .Marie Henri Beyle 

Stepniak 


Sterne, Cants . , 
Stay, Daniel . . 
Stonehenge . . . 
•Stonemason, A. . 
*Strephan .... 
Stretton, Hesba 
•Summerly, Felix . 
Surfaceman . . . 
•Suttieres, S. de , . 
Symington, Maggie 


sy it 

said to be A. I. Ertel. 
, Ernst Krause. 

„ Countess D Agoult. 

. J. H. Walsh. 

. Hugh Miller. 

. E. Bradbury. 

, Sarah Smith. 

. Sir Henry Cole. 

. Alexander Anderson. 
. Francisque Sarcey. 
Mrs. Blathwayt. 


Syntax, Dr. .... Wm. Cootnbe. 

Taylor, G. (in “ An- 
tmous .... Professor Hausrath. 
Taylor, Theodore . . ^ohn Camden Hotten, 


Templar . . , ; . W. C. M. Kent (Chas. 
Kent), 

Temple, Neville 
Ttrebuck, W. . . 

Titmmh, Timothy. 

Titmarsh, Michael 
Angelo .... 

Toby, M.P. , . . 


Julian C. A. Fane, 
m Sharp. 

. J. G. Holland. 

, W. M. Thackeray. 

H. W. Lucy, in Punch. 


Touchstone .... M. Booth. 

•Town Critic, Junior . Leigh Hunt. 

•Trajfard, F. G .. . . Mrs. J. H* RiddelL 
•Trevor. Edward , . Lord E. R, Lytton. 
Trots Elotles (***). L’Abbfe Moms, author 
of “ Le Mauslt,” etc. 

Trusts, H .Elizabeth S. Phelps. 

Twain, Mark . . . Samuel L» Clemens. 
.Two Brothers » . , A. and G. H. Money. 
Two Brothers 

(“Guesses at Truth ) J. C. attdTA. W. Hare. 
Two Brothers „ v, 

(“Poems ”) . . .A. add %. Tennyson. 
Uoique ...... Parker Gillmore. 


Uncle Hardy. 
Uncle Remus . 
Urban, Sylvanus 


Vagabond, The. 


. Wm. Senior. , , K . 
» Joel Chandler Hams 
. The Editor, as mjch, 


A 




Magazine, 

. _,_ . Julian Thomas., 

Valbert, G. ... . Victor Gherbuliez, : j, 
Vanderdecken . . . William Cooper, ia 
* Verax .H. Dunckley. 

* Visionary (Edinb.Jl.) Sir W. Scott. 

Wagstaffe, Launcelot C. Mackay. . 

Walker, Patricias . Wm, AUmghara. 

Wallis, Miss A. R. C. Miss Opzoomer. * 

Wanderer .E. H. d f Avigdor. 

Ward, Artemus . . Chas. F. Browne. 

* Welby, Horace. . . John Tbnbs. 

Weston, James . . . Edward Step.,, 
Wethtrett, Elizabeth . Susan Warner. 
Wharton, Grace and [Thompson, i 

Philip . Mrs. K. and J, C.J 

•White, Babington . Miss Brad don. 

* WhitefeatherjBarabas Douglas Ierrold, 

* Wilson, J. A rbuthnot Grant Alum. 

Winchester, M. E. . Miss M. E. What ham. 
Winter, John Strange Mrs, H. E. V. Stanpardi 
Worbotse, Emma J. . Mrs. Etherington Guyl 

ton. 


Yellowplush, C.J, 
Yendys, Sydney 
Yorke, L. . . . 
•Yorke, Oliver 
Zadkiel . ~. 
•Zeta .... 
Zeta (“ Graphic 


Wm. M. Thackeray. 
Sydney Dobell. 

Miss Lindsell. 

F. S. Mahon v. 

Lieut. R. J. Morrison. 
J. Anthony Froude. 
John Lovell. 


Northern Territory. That portion*of South 
Australia (q.v.) lying north of s6° S. lat., and 
between 139° and 138° E. long. Annexed to 
tlje colony in 1863. Capital Palmerston ( chief 
harbour Port Darwin. Has an extensive and 
much indented coast-line, extending from the 
Indian Ocean to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
Watered by several noble navigable rivers. 
There is striking scenery and much luxuriant 
fertility, extensive pasturage, with soil and 
climate well adapted for tropical agriculture. 
The Territory is rich in minerals, and promis¬ 
ing gold fields have lately been opened. There 
i3 increasing settlement, but population still 
very scanty, and labour unobtainable. Local 
administration, with a Resident apd officials 
appointed by Government of mother colony. 
The telegraph runs overland from Fort Darwin 
to Adelaide, and a through railway is projected. 
Oonault Daly’s “Life, etc,,*in the Northern 
Territory.” ’ 

North Sea and Baltic Canal. Towards the 
end of 1885 it was announced that the German 
Government had decided upon constructing a 
ship canal to connect the German Ocean and 
the Baltic Sea. The Berlin Post, in referring 
to the scheme in an article which was repro- 
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duced in several London journals during the been awarded the contracts, the tunnel to be 
last week of 1885, stated that the waterway seven miles long, and that the plans, etc., toad 
would be available for war and trading vessels been prepared. The tube was to be built up 
of the largest size. The idea of uniting both under water as it progressed, heavy excavating 
German coasts by a canal running through to be "avoided. The work is done in a large 
Schleswig-Holstein, it was added, was a pro- iron caisson, containing a steam engine and all 
ject of Wallenstein's, and was afterwards taken appliances ; and as each ring is completed, the 
up by no less a personage than Oliver Crom- caisson, is moved forward, the rings being m 
well. It was reported from Berlin, Jan, irth, sections. The system has, it is said, been 
’86, that the bill had passed the first reading,in successfully applied to the laying of water 
the German parliament and been referred to a mains under water. » 

select committee. The measure was passed into North-West Teiri’;Iles. A province or 
law in due course; and it subsequently trans- group of piVwineea of the Dominion of Canada, 
pired that the plan adopted, was tyjconstruct the as vet hardly organised. Lie between Manitoba 
canal from Brunsbfittel, at tlie mouth of the* ana British Columbia, and between the United 
Elbe, with small curves, via Giesciau, to the States boundar. and the Arctic regions, com- 
southemmost part Of the Eider, and thence prising 2,55% 337 sq.m. Pop. 56,4461 half Indians, 
along the course of the river to Rcndsborg. It Capital Begins. Contain great lakes and large 
will then take the same direction as the present navigable rivers—the Mackenzie, Slave, Peace, 
Eider canal till where it joins the Baltic at Saskatchewan, among the chief. Great fertile 
Holteuau ; but the new canal will be much region, similar in character to Manitoba, divided 
straighten. Locks will be used, at each end, into districts: Asaiaiboia, 05,000 sq. in.; Saa- 
and the canal will be 185 feet wide at the surface katohewan, 114,000 sq. m.; Alberta, 100,000 sq. m.; 
and 80 feet at the bottom, with a depth of 25 feet. Athabasca 129,000 sq. m. These are destined to 
On June jrd, ’ 87 , the German Emperor laid the become separate provinces. Resources enor- 
j foundation stone of a new look at Holtenau, which mous, agricultural, pastoral, mining. 10,000 m. 

! is not far from Kiel, the occasion being made navigable rivers. Railway across.—Adminis- 

I the subject of much rejoicing. It is estimated tereu by Lieut.-Governor and Council of live, 
that the canal when completed—there are no Electoral districts in course of formation. Geije- 
engineering difficulties, as the water-level will ral features, land laws, etc., as in Manitoba(y.tO. 
be that of the Baltic, and the ground to be re- See Canada ; and for Executive Council, etc., 
moved is sand or sandy loam—will reduce the see Diplomatic. Consult Tuttle’s "Our North 
ui passage, as compared to the Sound route, by Land,’’ Adams’ “ Canadian North-West,” etc. 

- 887 sea miles, shorten the journey of sailing Nossi B6- A smalfislatitjon N.W. coast of 
.vessels by at least three days, and that of Madagascar, held by France since 1843; and a 
steamers by 28 hours m normal weather, while flourishing trade-port. 

the charge to shipmasters will be only gd. per NosbI Dam bo. The native name of Kado- 
registeredtem. The total cost is to be 156,000,000 gascar <>/.?/.). 

marks. ' " “Notes and Queries.” A medium of inter- 

* •; North, SIX Ford, b. at Liverpool, 1830. communication for literary men, general readers, 

<Educated at Winchester and at Oxford, etc., was founded Nov. ’40, By the late W. J, 

1 Called to the bar at the Inner Temple (1856). Thoms, who was succeeded in the editorship by 
i Obtained a large practice in the equity courts Dr. Doran, and subsequently by Hr. H. F. Turle. 

I and at the Lancaster Chancery and Palatine Few literary undertakings of importance have 
Courts. Q.C. (1877). On the elevation of Mr. since its establishment been concluded without 

i ustice Lindley to the Court of Appeal (x88i>, its assistance. Office, Took’s Court, Chancery 
ir. North wasnppointed a judge 01 the Queen’s Lane, E.C. 

; Bench Division of the High Court of Justice. Not Proven. A form of verdict in Scotch 
He was subsequently transferred to the criminal trials which implies that, although the 
Chancery Division, for which his training prisoner h#s not been proved to be guilty, yet 
has especially fitted him. neither has he been proved to be innocent. 

Northumberland Straits (CanadajTunnel. Its practical effect is the same as that of a 
A plan to pass under the sea from Cape verdict of “ not guilty.” 

Tormentine to Cape Traverse, in order to run Noumea. Capital of New Caledonia (q-v.). 
a line of railway from Prince Edward's Island Nova Scotia. A province of the Dcuptiuon 
to the mainland, notice of which, it was stated, of Canada. It is a peninsula connected by 
was lodged in the Canadian parliament near narrow isthmus with New Brunswick, lncoi- 
the end of 1885. No engineering difficulties porated with it is Cape Breton Island, formerly 
are feared, and at present traffic is said to be distinct colony. Area 21,731 sq.m.; pop. 4+0,572. 
only possible, for five months in the year, by Capital Halifax, pop. 40,000, a fine city and 
means of foe boats. It is stated that when harbour, also an Imperial, military and 
Prince Edward’s Island entered the confedera- naval station. Divided into x8 counties*—The 
tion of the Canadian Dominion, it was agreed interior is a moderately elevated plateau, con- 
that communication should be maintained with taming, lakes. The rivers are short; the coast 
the mainland. A good deal of money was spent much indented, with many harbours. Cape 
on the ice boats, out they proved inefficient for Breton is hilly. There is much forest, and the 
the pnrpose—henee the above scheme. In the country is a sportsman’s paradise filled with 
Times of June 15th, 4886, it was reported that furred and feathered game, big and little. It is 
the Government had accepted plans by which rich in minerals ; possessing valuable cqlienes, 
an iron railway tub#was to be laid across a iron, and producing 21,000 oz. of gold in 1885. 
submarine plateau which had been found to The soil is fertile! and the climate English, 
reach to the mainland, communicating with Much grass land has been reclaimed from marsh, 
the shores through piers. (For further details and is very valuable.—Administered by a Lieut.- 
see ed- ’87.) In March ’87 it was reported Governor and Executive. The people elect a 
that the Submarine Tunnel and Tube Company, Legislative Council and a House of Assembly, 
of New York, operating the Haft patents, had The Province has to Beats in the Dominion 
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Senate and ax in the House of Commons. 
Education receives some Government sup¬ 
port, and is tree and to some extent compul- 
oryIndustries are agriculture, fruit-farming, 
dairying, mining, fishing, lumbering; and manu¬ 
facture is progressing rapidly. Government 
uncleared lands are sold at is. iorf. per here, 
and improved Farms ard often available at £* 
to £a per acre. The colony was originally a 
French ‘one, and then called Acadiaceded to 
England w4; entered Dominion *867. -See 
Canada ; and for Executive Gftmcil, etc., see 
Diplomatic. Consult Fream’s •"Canadian 
Agriculture," Small’s "Canadian Industries 
and Manufactures,” etc. 

Nubar Pasha. Egyptian statesman, b. 1825. 
Sec. to Boghos Bey 1843. Sec. Interpreter at 
the court of Ibrahim Pasha. Egyptian Minister 
to Vienna 1854. Attache to the Viceroy,Said 
l’asha 1856. Entrusted with regulations con¬ 
cerning piercing Suez Canal. Jlimster foi 
Foreign Affairs 1866. Sent on ah extraordinary 
mission to the court of Sultan. Represented 
Egypt ftt the Financial Conference of Paris 1867. 


Head of Ministry 1878. In 1884, on the resig¬ 
nation of Chefif Pasha, he again became Prime 
Minister of Egypt. 

Ntrwara Elly a. A favourite sanatorium in 
the mountain region of Ceylon (q-v.). ' 

Nyaesa. A great lake in the south-east of 
Centra) Africa, 350 miles 4 otjg, averaging 38 
broad- Encircled, by lofty 'mountains, rising 
10,600 feet—Livingstone Mountains. , Scotch 
settlement at Livmgstenia, on south. Steamer 
on lake. Settlers growing, sugar and coffee. 
Smaller lake, Bhirwa. isolaied to south., Outlet 
the Shire Ajar, affluent of Zambesi. . There 
are several British missions and trading settle¬ 
ments about these lakes. A road tyw been 
made from Nyassa to Tanganyika, where there 
is also a steamer; and another road la in process 
of construction from Nyassa to Dar-es-$alsm, 
on, the Suaheli coast., The blighting Portuguese 
influence is little felt here; and the gradual 
formation of a British colony, independent of 
any government, is a matter for reflection. 
See Blantyre, Zambesi, Mozambique, etc. 


OftkB, The. See Horse Racing. Braasey, Lady, e. d. Mr. John Allnutt, sen. nart-l 

Oath, Parliamentary. See House or ner in firm of John Allnutt & Co.; m. to Lordll 
Commons. (then Mr.) Thomas Brassey, ’ 6 a ; author of ,** A 4 

Oberaounergadis a village in Upper Bavana, Voyage in the Sunbeam and other works* 

about twelve miles from Murnau (nearest treas. Ladies’ National Aid Soc., a incm, o« 

railway station). It is celebrated for the per- the Order St. John of Jerusalem,; died ol* 

iormance, every ten years, of the modern malarial fever, on board the SunbedM (Sept*; 

“ mystery ” play of the Passion, Crucifixion 14) while on a’voyage from Australia to Mauffl 
and Ascension rtf Christ, fiist instituted in ritius and the Cape, and buried at sea. |y 
1634, with the object of averting a pestilence, Cardwell, Viscountess (Feb. 21 a) Xj 

and kept up, with few interruptions, to the Oamwath, Harry Burrard, nth E. of, retd- Col* 
present time. In several other villages there Beng. Artillery (Nov. & a), 83 I 

are similar performances—e.g., at Brixlegg, Chesterfield, Henry Edwin, 9th E, of (Tan. 21), 661 
near Innsbruck. The Oberammergau play Clermont, Thomas Fortescue, ist Ldid, M.P. co. 
was " discovcied" in 1830 by the Germanactoi Louth ’40-1 (English peeiage extinct) ,(Jjuly 
Ikvrient, and since then has been visited by 29), 78 j# , 

thousands fl ora Europe and America. (For Compton, Earl, e. s. of Marquis of Northampton; 
further details see ed. 87.) b. 4g, unmarried (Sept. 5 a), 38 

_ , .A'ja. . T _ t, . Cotes, Lady Louisa Harriet, d. of late E. of 

nMfsiaMt Taw* Ton ulof QQ 1 _1 • » 1 .1 /n . . V as n at « 


Obituary, Jan. ig ^fe to Jan. Slat, '88. 

%* The date of'desipK is given after each 
name, gnd in CRSes in Which it could not be 
exactly ascertained the letter a is affi.ted to 
denote that the death took place at about that 
time. Those deceased since Jan. 15th, ’88, are 
indicated by a (*). The italic figures alter each 
name indicate the age of deceased. 

ROYALTY ABB RULER B. 

Bourbon, Prince John of, father of Don Carlos 
(Nnv, »t), 

Dhuleep Bingh, H. 1 J. the Maharani (Sept. 18), 89 
Oude, waiio Ali Shah, Ex-King of, deposed by 
the Indian Government ’56, his state being 
(hen annexed to British India (Sept. 30) 
Wuiteawerg, Princess Marie, t. sis, of the King 
(Jan. a) 

PEERAGE. 

Bagot, William, 3rd Lord, Hon. Col. Staffs. Yeo. 
(Jan. 19), 76 

Bence-Jones, Lady Mill)cent, and and last sur¬ 
viving d, of 2nd E. of GoSford, and wid. of 
Dr. H. Bence-Jones (Aug. 30 a), 76 


Cotes, Lady Louisa Harriet, d. of late E. of 
Liverpool, tv id. late J. Cotes, M.P. N. Shropsh. 
Feb. 5), 85 

Bdhousie, Lady Ida Louise, Countess of, d. E. 

of Tankerville (Nov. 34), and 
Balhousie, John William Ramsey, 13th E. of, on 
the following day (Nov. 25); a retd. Com. R.N., 
M.fJ. Liverpool March to j uly *8o, a Lordiin- 
Waiting ’80-85, Sec. for Scotland Mgrch to July 
86, /,P , . 

Bartrey, Countess of (Aug. 9), 6 k ? 

Be Blaquiere, Peter Henry, b.f. £0 the barony 
of De Blaquiere and a descendant, of the 
Plantagenets (April 6 a), 37 ' 

Belamere, Hugh Cnolmondeley, and Lord, M.P. 
Denbighsh. '40-1, Montgomerysh. 41-7 (Aug. 
r), 75 1 ^,, m 

Denman, Hon. Richard, clerk of Assize for 
Home Div. of S.E. Circuit, and b.p. to JLord 
Denman (March 19), 74 - , 

Deramore, Lady (Aug. xxf 
Be Ramsey, Edward Fellowes, 1st Lord, was 
M.P. for Hunts ’37-te, J.P. and D.L. Hun¬ 
tingdon, D.L. Norloik, raised to the peerage 

lull? ^ 'Ok / A O’Y 


Tones, Lady Mill)cent, and and last sur- July 5, §7 (Aug. 9), 77 ' 

hg d. of 2nd E. of GoSford, and wid. of De Tabley, Lord W., aLord-in-Waiting to, H.M. 
H. Bcnce-Jopes (Aug. 30 a), 76 '$-58 and ’59-66, Treas. Of Household ’68-78, 
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Lieut.-Col. E. of Chester’s Yeo. Cav. '47-69! 
G. Mast; Freemasons ofCheshirefOct, 19), 76 
Doneraile, Hayes St. Leger, 4th Viscount, an 
L 1 LP. (from hydrophobia) (Abfvgd)/^# 
Drummond, Lord, £.a. and heir of £. of Perth 
and Melfort (of consumption in one of the 
New York hospitala) (Aug. 5 4% SO 
Gerard of Bryn, Robert Telyer, nsi cord, won'. 
Col. ‘Lane. Hussars, .and ad A.D.C, -to H.M. ‘ 
(MarchagLm ;; “V •' - ’ »*.* 

Glossop, Lady Howard off (April 17)'/ 1 


Winchester. Jobn-Paulet, 14th Marquis of, L-L. 
Hants, Hop. Col., 3rd Battn, Hants Kegt. 


h R. of. M.P. 
.cunt DOrsay, 


Grey de Rtsl syfc, Baroness, in whose favour the’, 

S ieen was in *85 pitied to terminate the 
evance into which the hd? . ciy had fallen on 
the deathof the 4th Marquis of Hastings and 
asnd Baron Grey de Riithyn (Bee* is), 62 
Hawke, Lord, rector OfWillingham, Lmcolnsh., 
' 54 -tS (Dec. s), 71 ' 


Welyerteut, and Lord# M-H. Shaftesbury *57-73, 
Sec. to Treas. ' 68 - 72 , Paymaster-Gen. ’80-5, 
' Postmaster-Gen. Feb, tojuiy '-. 5 , a^fartner 
in the banking ffrm of Giya, Mills, Carrie 
.& Co. (Noy. CftT ’. * * 

' Isfcwwnt 

Briars, Sir The mas Graham, of Fariev Hill. 


called to bar Ii 
( M Sir Stafford 


”47, succ. as ttth Bart, 
e ’Vsi, M.P. Dudley 
f. Devon *66-85, Fin. 


| Treas, (not P. Minis.) *85-6, For, Sec. '86-7, 
\ 1 L.L. Devonsh, *85-7; died suddenly Downing 
(I St. (Jan. is), 69 

i\*’-innaird, Lord, MlP. Perth *37-9 and '52-78, priv. 
i sec. to E. at Durham, Amb. St. Petersburg 
1 ’35-7, and sen, partner Messrs. Ransom, 
I Houverie & Co. (April 36), 73 


Perth *37-9 and '52-78, priv. 
iam, Amb. St. Petersburg 
artner Messrs. Ransom, 
pril a6), 73 


Broke-Middleton; AdmJ. Sir G. N., Bart., served 
at Navarino, St. Jean d’Acre, and in Crimean 
war (title extinct) (Jap. 14), 75 : 

Dairy tuple, Sir Hew Hamilton, of N. Berwick 
(April 28), 23 

Duckworth, Sir John Thomas Bpller, 22 years a 
Referee of Private Bills, House of Commons, 
was M.P. Exeter ’45-57, Lieut.-C&l. ist Devon 
Yeo. Cav. ’65-77# DX. and J.P, Devon, High 
SheriflF *6i (Nov. Z9 ), 76 * 

Elphinstone, Sir R, Dalrymple Horn, having 
only succ. Dec. 26, '86 (teb. 10), A S 

Grace, Sir William, of Boley, .Queen’s Co. 
(March 23), 74) 

Green-Price, Sir Richard, was D.L, Radnorsh., 
M.P. Radnor Dist. ’63-9 and '80-5, cr. a bart. 
^ug. «). 83 _ . 


3rd rf. and D. of SS&Sf 

moSiT&vf,) 1 '^.^hcr husland only three held Sl lj r ^ ^h^ceTh hf^’andi 
inamr CWL William. PhD. of. Ch. Queen’s thanked by Parliament For his services durilg 


/Vi', _ _ \ ~ I1CAU nicu wnces 

inter, CharL^illiam, 4 thD. of, Ch. Queen’s ^rMutin^Miv Tafs/ 0 ' 
Univ. of Ireland, was M.P. ce, Kildare ’47- «,v y R bK^ 3 i?AfL« 

3r<16attn ‘ ROy ‘ Dublin Fusillers “Is y k!jorRo|Bu^sYe 

fferd,' Viscomit/LR.P. (Nov. so), 78 “Sf’J 1 *, PWrev' 

mgford, Earl of! served through the Crimean y^iVhhi-Jei^iaf 
campaign, a general, Hon. Col. 5th Fusiliers, ,T» ' 01 

U ”' ter ' S « e - W " ' 67 ' 8 Ki» J ^?ii.S.rd Durkwort 

w, L.L. of Inver- ^T&iwmi “«C 1 5 * 
ness-sh., and %D.C to H.M. (Sept. 6), 58 _?T^igS' “’l- 

%£&&§" J £* s * c 

was rn have hern cr. an Earl : title extinct Wilmot-Horton, Rev. Sir G 


• '35-46^1 -P- Surrey (Aug. 28 ),-70 
Jervis-white-Jervia, Sir Humphrey Charles 
(July 27), 86 

King, Sir Richard Duckworth, Bart. (Nov. a), 8k 

V _ j 1 jx m'.. *t* n. 1 . it / , 1 , ' 


Royal 


. was to have been cr. an Earl: title extinct ^ 
died at D. of Norfolk’s London residence 
I (Dec. 5), 70 

1 March, Countess of, 2nd tv. E. of March, M.P. 

(e. .1, B. of Richmond) (Nov. ao) 

Meath, nvh E. of, L.L. CO. Wicklow, M.P. co. 

Dubiih ’30-iAnd ’37-41 (May 26), 8 k 
Norfolk, Duchess m } a a. of the late Countess 
,1 of Loudoun, and of the 1st Baron Bonington; 

I m .*77 (April n), 33 

JSforthwiOk, LOrd, M.P. Evesham ’37-41, E. Wor- 
1 cestersh.’47-59 (Nov. t8)j title extinct; 76 ' 
Richmond and G01 ion, Francis Harriet, Duchess 
of s. el. Alg. Fnlke GreyillC; m. ’43 (Mar. 8), 64 
'St. John of Bletso, St. Andrew, 15th Lord (Nov. 
2U),47 • 1 


3 3 trangford; Viacotmtesa, Eastern traveller, 
author, and p 'anthropist, wid. of V. Strang- 
ford, the Orientalist and philologist' (Mar. 24) 
Thyane, Lieut. Lord John Botteville, and s. 0 
M. of Bath, died from effects of fall fi’om horse 
While tent-peeing (May 19), SO 
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Wilmot-Horton, Rev. Sir George Lewis (Oct. 

34), 60 

Young, Sir Charles Lawrence, called bar In. 
Temp. ’65, for some tune,a Copyright Comm., 
author of several dramatic works^anciuding 
Jim the Penman (Sept, n), 4 <S 

*" X.».s. 

Bercsford-HopC, Rt. Hon. A. J. B4 S. of late f. 
Hope, Deep i me, Surrey; w. Lady M. Cecil, 
d. 8th Marq. Salisbury (ah. 81); J.P, 
Kent and Stafford, Pres. R.I.B.A. ’56-67, P.C. 
*80, LL.D, Camb. and Dub., D.C.L. Oxon, 
author of ecclesiastical works, eminen t 
authority on ecclesiastical architectUHSB; sat 
for Maidstone ’41-52, ’57-59, Stoke *65-68, Camb. 
Univ. from '68 (Oct. ao), 67 
Blake, John Aloysius, sat for Waterford City 
’57-69, co. Waterford ’80-4, co. Carlow from 
'86,lnsp. Irish Fisheries ’69-78, Chm. of various 
Commns. on Irish Fisheries and Commerce, 

(May 22), 01 

m.v _r f _U!_*tVT _ 
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Yice-Fres. Stat. Soc,, Memb. Roy. Com inn. 
Depression ofTrade (Jane 26), £5 
Kelly, Bernard, grocer and potter, branch sec. 
National League, sat lor S. Donegal from , 
'85 (lap. 1) 

Hylands, Peter, ironmaster and wireigaker,, 
Warrington, sat for WJrrington ’68-74, and 
for Burnley from '76, was an advancedLiberal, ; 
button introduction of H.R. Bill of Mr. 
Gladstone became a Unionist (Feb. 8), 67 
Tottenham, Col. Lomus, was in Rifle Brigade^S- 


* vt u ia na ^u ai.iu vnvnui aval uii 

80-5, Winchester from '85 (Dec. s)» A® 

Verdin, Robert, salt month, Chm. Winsford 
Local Bd., Commr. for the Upper Mersey, 

L. U. Memb. for Cheshire, Northwich Div., 
since Gen. Elec. Of 1886 (July as), 63 

Watson, Thomas,’ silk spinner and hat-cloth 
maker, Rochdale, Chm. Rochdale Sch. Bd., 
sat for Ilkeston Div. from '85 (March 7), 6k 

Ex-M.P. t (not included above). 

Akroyd, Col. Edward, manfrT, Halifax, ex-M.P. 
Halifax and Huddersfield, defeating Cobden 
at the latter place in ’57 (Nov. 19), 76 
Allen, Major Ralph Shuttleworth, sat for E. 

Somerset ’68-79 (Feb. 6), 68 
Astell, John Harvey, sen. Dir. G.N. Ry. Co., sat 
forCamb. '52-3, Ashburton '59*65 (Jan. as a), 81 
Baily, Laurence Richardson, sat lor Liverpool. ; 
Exchange Div., '85-6, being defeated by the 
Gladstone candidate (April 18), 70 
Brady, Dr. John, M.R.C.S., sat for Leitrim 
’52-79 (March 27), 74 

Garden, Sir R.W., Bart., sat for Gloucester '57-59, 
Barnstaple ’80-85, Lord Mayor ot I-ondon ’57 
(Jttn. igj '86 

downer, Hon. Henry, b. and h.p, to E. Cowper, 

M. P. Herts ’65-85 (Nov. 10), 63 

, Cranford, E. H, J., of Auchenames, Ayrsh., sat 
for Ayr Burghs '52-74 (Aug. 30), 70 
Cross, John Kynaston, cotton spinner, Bolton, 
for which he sat '74-85, Und. Sec. India '83-5 
(suicide March so), 6 k 

Dease, Matthew O'Reilly, sat for Co. Louth ’68- 
74; left over £40,000 to be applied towards 
extinguishing the National Debt (Aug. 17) 
Deodea, Major William, served in Crimea, sat 
for W. Kent 76-80 l > 

Douglas, Sir Charles E., K.C.M.G., sat for 
Warwick ’37-52, Banbury ’59-65, King-at-Anns 
of Order of St. Michael ana St. George ’32-59 
Feb. «*) 80 

Dowdeswell, William, sat for Tewkesbury 
'35-47 <f Vb. 10 a), 8 S 

Erle-Drax, John Samuel Wanley Sandbridge, 
sat for Wareham ’41-57, *59-65, and ’69-80, 

D. L. Dorsetsh. (Jan. 5), 87 

Brakine, Adsnl. John Llphinstone, F.R.G.S., 
sat for Stirlingsh, ’65-74 (June 21 a), 81 
Swing, H. E. Crum, L.L. Dumbartonsh., M.P. 
Paisley (July 3), 65 

Pialdem Joshua,head of the great firm of cotton 
manirs., Todmorden, sat for Yorks, W.R., 

E. ^iv., ’68-80 (March 0), 60 

Floyer, Rt, Hon. John, High Sheriff of Dorset 
’44, Chta. Quar. Sess., sat for Dorset (C) '46-57. 
’64-180, app. P.C. '87 (Aug. 4> f 76 
Leaimonth, Col., served in Crimean and Indian 
Mutiny campaigns, sat for Cokbester ’70-80 
(March 10), 68 

Leith, J. Farley, sat for Aberdeen City '72-80 
McArthur, Sir William, K.C.M.G., s. of Wesleyan 
minister of Londonderry, where Sir W. was 
many year? in business, became an Australian 


merchant in Lond, ’57, Sheriff ’67, Alderman 
’72 until his death. Lord Mayor ’80, M.P. 
Lambeth ’68-85 (Nov. 16), 77 
Rewdegato, Right Hon. Charles Newdigate, sat 
for N. Warwicksh. ’4378$, long urged the 
holding of an inquiry auto monastic and 
conventual institutions (April to), 71 
O’Sullivan, W. H., sat for Limerick ’74-85 (April 
* 7 h 67 

Ridley, George, sat for Newcastle-on-Tyne ’56- 
60, when he resigned on be&ng appointed a 
member of the Copyhold Enclosure and Tithe 
Commission. 

Rowley, CoL the Hon. R. T., sat. for Harwich 
’60*65 (Nov. 11), 80 

Russell, Adml. Lord Edward, a a of 6th D. of 
Bedford, sat for Tavistock 41-7, Naval A.D.C. 
to the Queen ’46-50 (May ), 81 
Schneider, H. W., ex-M.P. Norwich and Lan¬ 
caster (Nov. 13), 70 

Seely, Charles, j.P. Hants and Surrey, and for 
many years M.P. Lincoln (Oct. ai), 8 k 
Synan, £. J., sat for co. Limerick ’65(85 (Sept. 
.8), 67 

Wanng, Charles, of the firm of Waring Bros* 
railway contractors, sat for Poole ’65-8 (Aug? 

Whatman, James, F.R.S., F.S.A., sat for Maim 
stone ’52-7 and ’65-74, and W. Kent ’57I 
(March 12), 74 , I 

Wyld, James, D.C.L., Geographer to H.M., sfl 
tor Bodmin ’47-52 and ’57-68, erected “ gr« 
globe,” Leicester Square, a Memb. of tm 
Common Counc. of Loud,, took a leading pMi 
in the promotion of technical schools, vmj 
Knt. Comdr. of Legion of Honour, and Menff 
of 17 other European Orders (April 17), 7 k f 

CLERGY. ft 

Armstrong, Rev. Alfred Thomas, Canon of MM 
Chester (Oct. 35), 83 ■ 

Arrowsmith, Rev. William Robson, M.A., vi<H 
of Old St. Pancras (March 5), 78 V 

Balfem, Rev. W. Pooie, Baptist minister ai| 
author of religious works (July 54/ '1 

Bartholomew, Rev. Chris,Jfihurchill, Preb. anU 
Sub-Dean Exeter Cath. (may 8 a), 86 i 
Bartolini, Cardinal (Oct. a), 74 1 

Beckx, Father, cx-General of the Jesuitl 
(March 4), 93 I 

Beecher, Rev. Henry Waid, a s. of Dr. Lyinal 
Beecher, Presbyterian divine, and 0. of Mrs] 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of *• Unci i 
Tom’s Cabin,” ordained ’37, installed pastor e 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
'47, .took a leading part in the Abolitionist 
movement, editor of the Independent ’62-3, 
and the Christian Union ’70-80’(March 8), 73 
Best, Rev. Robert, an ex-President oi the 
Lancashire Congregational Union (Aug. 3}, 6 
Binney, Dr, Hibbert. Bp. of JSIbva Scotia (Apr \ 
28 a), 66 1 

Burke, Canon Ulick, P.P. of Claremorns, authol 
of the “ Aryan Origin of the Irish Race and 
Language ” (Nov. ai) ’ 

Burton, Rev. C, J., Ch. of Carlisle (April 8), 86 j 
Butler, Rev. Thomas. F.R.S., Hon. Canon Line 
Cath. (Jan. x a), 81 | 

Oaverot, Cardinal, Archbp. of Lyons (Jan. 23) | 
Comber, Rev. T. J., Baptist Miss, on the Congl 

Rt. Rev. Monsignor ProVost, vicar 
capitular, twice nominated for the vacant 
R.C. Bishopric of Hexham and Newcastle 
(July ai) 
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,9m «e» Rev. John Bathurst, M.A,, rector of i 
* St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, and classical and 
head mathematical master in Merchant 


the representatives of Lambeth atthe L.S.B., 
Temperance advocate (July 17), 63 
Newman, Dr. Frederick, Bishop of the Free 
Church of England (Get, rs), 75 
Ogle, Rev. Harman Chaloner, M,A,,,Fell. Magd. 


cipal of the University Coll, at Aberystwith 
(July 10) * 

Fipegan, Dr. Bernard, R.C. Bishop of Kilmore 
(Nov. tr) . 

Flaming, Dr., Sec. of the Church Assoc, (June 9) 
Frankl, Dr. P. F., Rabbi;;<Bcrlin), and one of- 
the most distinguished* Jews in Europe 
(Aug. a 1 a), 89 

Gamble, Rey, Henry John, upwards of 34 years 
minister of the Upper Clapton Congrega¬ 
tional Ch. (Jan. 4) 

Gandell, Rev. Robert Laudian, Prof, of Arabic 
Ox. Univ., and Canon of Wells (Oct. 34), GO 
Gualdi, Mynsignor, who acted as sec. to Moji- 
signor Persico, the Papal Envoy to Ireland 
(Nov. 21) 

Gurney, Rev. Archer, resident chaplain to the 
church attached to Brit. Embassy, Paris 
I (March ax), 66 

fSaniaon, Benjamin, Archd. of Maidstone, and 
f Can. of Canterbury for 40 years (March 25), 79 
1 layton. Rev. Thomas, vicar of Long Crendon, 
\ near Thame (Nov, a), 95 
Jfill, Rt. Rev. Dro Rowley, D.D., Bp. of Sodor 
■ and Man, was 3rd s. late Sir G. Hill, Bart., 
j educated Trim. Coll., Camb., B.A. ’59, M.A. 
1*63, incumbent of St. Lnke’s, Marylebone '63- 
168 , rector ofFrant’68-71, vicar of St. Michael’s, 
f Chester Sq., '71-3, vicar of Sheffield ’73-7, 
Canon of York ’76-7, Bp. of Sodor and Man 

■oobini, Cardinal Ludovico, domestic chaplain 
, ,0 Pius IX., and one of the Referendaries of 
I 7 he Segnatura, sec. to the Propaganda, Nuncio 
it Vienna ’74-80, when he was cr. Cardinal by 
Leo XIII., and appointed Papal Sec. of State 
(Feb. a8), 65 

iffrey, Rev. Dr. George, clerk of the Glasgow 
United Presbyterian Presbytery, and ex- 
Moderator of the Synod (May 33) 
ones, Rev. John, ofLlanelly, prominent minis¬ 
ter of Baptist denomination in Wales and 
Chm. of the Baptist Union in Wales (Keb. 5 a) 
Tones, Rev. John, the well-known Welsh bard 
(“ Idrisyn ), vicar of Llandysiliogoeo, author 
, of several works, translator into Welsh of, 
the Queen's Journal of “Our Life in the 
l Highlands ” (Aug. 18 a), 83 
Patterns, Rev. Darnel, for many years minister 
' at Mare St. Baptist Chape], Hackney (Sept. 
12),' 74 

Lee, Very Rev. Dr. Alfred, Bp. of Delaware, 
and.sen, bp. of the Episcopal Ch. in America 


tholomew the Great, W. Sffiithfieldp which 
edifice he greatly restored (Jane 9) , 

Paaaglia, Abbes Carlo, who lit * 6 x t urged, the 
abandonment of ’.the temporal .power of the 


LeggO, Hon. ana Rev. Henry, nearly 50 years 
I vicar of Lewisham,_y. a. 3rd £, of Dartmouth 
■ (Feb. 14), 83 

Lightfoot, Rev. John Prideaui, D.D., rector of 


tKaokitmon, Dr. Donald, minister of Strath. This 
' pastoral charge has been in succession from 
father to son 1x0years (Jan. 3, ’88) 
McGettigaa, Dr., Ardhb. of Armagh and R.C. 

Primate of all Ireland, cons, coadj. of diocese 
, of Raphoe ’56, succ. to the see w, trans. to 
° Armagh ’70 (Dee. 3), 71 


Worship 48 (Marco a8 a) 

Murphy, Rev. G. M., pastor of the Congrega¬ 
tional Ch., Borough Rd., Southwark, one of 


Pellegrini, Cardinal, the last cardinal created 
by Pius IX,, in ’ ,7 (Nov. 5a), 75 ' 

Phin, Dr. Kenneth M. A., former Moderator 
General Assembly of Chuj-ch of Scotland. '77 
(Jan. 12, *88), 71 , ; . 

Patter, Dr. Horatio, Protestant Episc. Bp. of 
New York (Jan. a), 65 

Power, Dr., R.C. Bishop of Waterford (Dec. 6) 
Pratt, Rev. Henry, Canon Residentiary of 
Peterboro’ (Feb. 15 a) 

Baers, Dr. Andreas, Bishop of Strasburg (Nov. 
*7), 64 

Richards, Rev. Edward Tew, M.A., held the 
rectory of Farlingtop, Hants, ,for 61 years 
(March 19 a), 89 

Bigg, Rt. Rev. George, R.C, JBp. of Dunkeld 
(| an. 19), 75 " 

Robinson, Rev. Robert, late Home Sec. Lond. 
Miss. Soc. (Jan. 10) 

Range, Johannes, chief founder of sect of 
German Catholics (Oct. 26), 74 
Boss, Dr. A. J., rector of Snelston, and author 
of “ Life of Bishop Ewing ” (March x8) 

Byan, Rt. Rev., D.D., rector of Stanhope, some 
years Bp. of Mauritius (Jan. it, ’88), 86 
Scott, Very Rev. Dr., Dean of Rochester since 
’70, joint author with Dean Liddell of the 
standard Greek lexicon (Dec. 2), 76 . 

Smith, Rev. Edward Herbert, rector of Killa- 
rnarsli, Chesterfield, in early life a midship¬ 
man in R.N. (Aug. 33), 86 
Smith. Rev. George,'rector ot Hopiersfield, 
Rural Dean Wangford and South Elmham, and 
Hon. Canon Norwich Cathedral (Oct. 17), 64 
South, Rev. Robert, formerly classical master at 
Christ's Hospital and lect. St. Michael Bassi- 
sliaw (March 6 ), 83 

Stevens, Dr. W. Bacon, Bp. of the Episc. Ch. for 
Pennsylvania (June 12), 78 
Stock, Rev. J. RusselJ, M.A., rector of All 
Hallows the Great and Less (April xx), 68 
Swainson, Rev. Charles Anthony, D.D., Master 
of Christ’s Coll., Camb., and Lady Margaret 
Prof, of Divinity in the Univ.* graduated 
Trin. ColL ’41 as 7th Wrangler, and was 
elected to a tutcfrsliip Of Christ’s, appointed 
Lady Margaret Prof, ’79, and to the Master¬ 
ship of Christ's ’8 t (Sept. x6), 67 
Thieles, Dr„ late Chap.-Gen. of German Army 
(July ij a), 81 

Thring, Rev. Edward, head master of Upping¬ 
ham School since '53 (Oct. 2a), 66 
Titoomb, Bishop, vicar of St, Peter’s, Brefckley, 
and ex-Bp. of Rangoon (April a), 63 
Trail, Prof. Samuel, D.D. and LL.D. of Aber¬ 
deen, Mod, of Gen. Assembly '74 (May 6), 80 
Trotter, Rev, Coutts, Vice-master and Fellow of 
Trin. Coll. Camb. (Dec. 4), 50 , 

Vine, Rev, Marshall H., 38 years reotor of St. 

Mary-lc-Bow, Cheapside (June is), 75 
Walker, Rev, Dr. G. B., LL.D., rector of Land- 
beaci-:. Camb., and fellow of Corpus Christi 
(Aug. 17), 47 
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"Walker, Ven. John Russoll, Archd. and Canon 
of Chichester (Oct. 31) 

"Wallace, Rev., Prof, of Christian Ethics in 
Belfast Coll, of the General Assembly 

Willtom Ifev. John, D.D.« vicar Holy «Trin., 
Knightsbridgd (May 23), 75 , 

e LEGAL, 

Ballantine, William,, Serj.-at-Law, s. of late 
Win. Ballantine, lor many years Magistrate 
Thames Police Court; called to banln.Temp. 
’34, cr. Serj. 's& practised for some years in 
the Criminal Courts, and was at one time 
engaged in many df the important cases in 
Westminster Hall, was counsel for the Ticli- 
bome claimant in the original suit for the 
estates, went fa ’75 to India to defend Ihe 
Gaikwar of Baroda (charged with attempting 
to poison the British ResidcnJ), receiving a 
fee Of s,ooo gs, aiid expenses, author of "Ex¬ 
periences ot a Barrister's Life ” (Jan. 9), 75 

Bern, Montague, Q.C., County Court Judge 
(Oct. 19), GJ 

Bower, W. G„ clerk to late Lord Chelmsford 
when he was at the bar, to Mr. Justice Mellor, 
Lord J. Thesiger, Mr. Justice Cave, etc. 
(March 12), 71 

Brandon, Woodthorpe, Asst.-Judge of the Lord 
Mayor's Court, and the oldest officer of the 
Corporation (March 17), 7 U 

Cameron, Sir Matthew, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas of Ontario (June 26) 

Christian, ex-Lord Justice, Q.C. ’46, Sol.-Gen. 
1 1 eland *56, Justice of Common pJeas, Ireland 
'30-67, Lord Justice of Appeal ’67-78 (Oct. 31), 76 

Cooper, Sir Charles, cx-Chief Justice of S. 
Australia (May 041, 9 % 

Dart, Henry, J.P., conveyancer and consulting 


Dart, Henry, J.P., conveyancer and consulting 
counsel, bencher Lincoln’s Inn, author of 
* “ Vendors and Purchasers ” (June 30 a), 70 
Davis, James Edward, legal adviser to the 
Metropolitan Police (July is), 70 
Deas, Sir George, LL.D., formerly a senator of 
the ColL of justice, Edin., ex-Lord of Court 
of Session and of Justiciary (Feb. 7), #3 
De Gex, Sir John Peter, Q.C., Ticas. Lincoln’s 
Inn ’82, knighted at opening oi Royal Courts 
of Justice (May 14), 78 , 

Demolombe, M., eminent French jurist (Feb. 21), 
83 

Fleming, James, Q.C., Chan, of the Durham 
Chaxtcenr Court (July 26) 

Gamble, Richard, County Conrt Judge of Ar¬ 
magh and Louth (April 19) 

Giblin, Hon. W. R., puisne judge of Tasmania, 
formerly Premier of the Colony (Jan. 170), 47 
Gifford, Lord, formerly one of the judges at 
Court of Session, Edin. (Jan. 20) 

Hosack, John, Metropolitan police magistrate 
(Nov. 3), 73 ’ 

Knight, 1 ‘inlay, Registrar in Bankruptcy, called 
to bar ‘67, appointed Registrar ’86 (June 21) 
Lawson, Rt, Hon. James Anthony, LL.D., 
called to Irish bar ’40, Sol.-Gen. for Ireland 
’6i, Att.-Gcn. ’65, M.P. (L.)Pcrtarliugton ’65-8, 
a J udge of Court of Queen’s Bench, Ireland, 
from ‘68 (Aug. 10L 69 

lefroy, Thomas Edward Preston, late Judge of 
County Courts (July 25) 

Leith, James Farley, Q.C., called to bar ’30, 
joined Oxford Circuit, Q.C. ’7a, bencher ’80, 
M.P. Aberdeen City ’72-80 (April 2), 73 
Liltey, Samuel, called to bar ’30, joined S.E. 
Circuit, many years leader of Surrey Sessions 
(J une 39 a), 80 


Maneckjee CurBetje, late Judge of High Court 
of Bombay (Dec. 5 a ) 

Mansfield, Horatio, deputy stipendiary magis¬ 
trate for Liverpool, and b. 01 Mr. Mansfield, 
one of the Metropolitan police magistrate* 

, fAug. 13) - 

Martin, George, fate chipf clerk Guildhall 
, police court (Dec. 7 ), SO " .. ' 

Maynard, Joseph, eminent solicitor, City, Pres, 
j Irtcorp. Law Soc.’fii-fiafjan. t \s, ’88 a) ' 
Mellor, Sir John, sole aurvivor jof Tschborne 
judges j called to bar ’33, Recorder ofWarwick 
’49-52 and Leicester 35-61. judge Queen's 
Bench ’61-79, and occasionally sat afterwards 
with Judicial Committee of PriVy. Council, 
M.P. Great Yarmouth ’57-59 and Nottingham 
’59-61 (April «6), S 7 J 

Omsby, Rt. Hon. Henry, judge of the Irish 
Landed Estates Court 75 -Ss, Q.C. ’58, Sol • 
Gen. for Ireland ’68 and ’74, Art.-Gen. ’7* . 
(Sept. 17), 75 

Feaoook, R. W., 40 years second solicitor to 
General Post Office (Jan. a, ’87) 

Phillips, John Roland, Stipendiary magistrate! 
for West Ham, called to bar yo, chose Sfl 
Wales Circuit, appointed magistrate ’81 <JunB 
3)1 43 * fl 

Pinkett, Francis Frederick, Chief Justice Of thjf 
West African Sett laments (May z8), 50 0 M 
Ramsay, Hon. Thomas Kennedy, Judge ttfi 
Supreme Court, Quebec and Montreal 
5 a), 61 jff'Ji 

Shadwell, Cayley, barrister, b. and some tin#!/ 
secretary to the late Sir Lancelot Shadwejf;i<i 
Vice-Chancellor of England (Aug. 26), 8!) fty 
Shaen, William, M.A., head of the Well-knomm 
firm of Messrs. Shaen & Roscoe, toolMm 
prominent part in the movement for flfe 
univ. enfranchisement of women, andWh 
securing special legislation for women ilfLis- 
children (March 6 a), 66 , Ijw 

Sleigh, Serj,, called to bar Mid. Temp. ’itj 
Serj.-at-Law '68, practised for many years’ll, 
the Old Bailey (Jan. 23), 00 i 1 

Vernon, John E., one of the Irish Land Coii!' 
missioners (March 7) 

Wallbridge, Hon. Lewis, Chief Justice of Man £ 
toba, Speaker of Domiuion Parliament ’6 if 
(Oct. 20), 71 Si 

Wallis, John E., English Judge Internat. Cour II 
of First Instance, Alexandria (Jen. 12, ’88 a) (J 
Young, Sir William, ex-Chief Justice of Nov I) 
Scotia (May 8 a), 88 1 ‘ 

LITERARY PERSONS (see also next Beotian)* 

Ahmed, Faris Effendi, Arabian poet and Turkish'I 
publicist (Sept. 21), 87 . I 

Baynes, Prof. Spencer, one of the editors ofj 
Encyclopedia Brtlannica (May 30), 64 f 


Booage, Paul, French playwright (Sept, ay o) 1 
1 Brueggeman, Dr. Karl, formerly chief editor of! 
the Cologne Gasette (July 5 a) 

Byrne, John, secretary to Newspaper Pres. 
Fund (Jan. ’88) . ’ 

I Caro, M., eminent French philosophical writei 
I (July 13), 6j 

1 Caulfield)! Richard, LL.B., archtt; legist anti 
i genealogist (Feb. so a), 64 ‘ | 

i dement, Charles, art critic of the Journal deJj 


dement, Charles, art critic of the Journal cfeM 
. Debats (July 7 «), 05 ,, : m 

Collins, Rev. William Lucas, editor of Ancieri” 
Classics for English Readers ” (Match 25) 
Dalioz,, M., proprietor of the Momteur and 
other French newspapers (April *a), 57 
Doruy, Albert, French journalist (Aug. 10 a), 4 f 
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4 »ekk«r, Edward Douwess, Dutch autho r 
(“ Multatuli") (Feb. 19 a), 07 
Feval, Paul, French novelist (March y);CO 
Genast, Geheimrath, Wilhelm (Jan. as a) 
Gonzales, Eroihan., French iwvelist (Oct. 15}, 73 
Gozzadini, Count Giovanni, Italian historian and 
archaeologist (Sept, xo of), 77 . 

Grant, Janjes, author ol “ The ' Romance of 
War and many other novels, mostly' mili- 


! of the Public Records -(March 17), TO 
peraud, John A’-, ..poet, dramatist, and many 
* years critic of the.. Athenamm ana Illustrated 
London News (April 23 a), 87 
Hughes, John (“Ldriog"), Welsh lyric poet 
(Ajpril 37 a) 

Hughes, Thomas Fiott, linguist and Eastern 
! scholar, succ. Viscount Strangford as Oriental 

( Sec. at Constantinople (June 18) 
luak, William,Henry, for many years librarian 
of older Sncred Harmonic Soc. (Aug, 16 a), 7 ,t 
leville, Comte Henry d‘, French diplomatist 


the Epoca (Jan, r A) 

iSeries, Richard, journalist, author of “ Hodge 
and his Masters," of many books and fugitive 
11 Hides on rural hie, and oi numeious works 
(if fiction (Aug, 14) 

tkoff, Gospoain Michael Nikiforovich, Privy 
ouncillorot the Russian Empire, late Prot. 
f Philosophy Moscow Univ., and editor of 
/ 'lie Moshojfstnya Vudomosii (Aug. 1), Oi) 

I (szewaki, Joseph Ignaz, Polish writer and 
ovelist (1)1% combined works fill 500 vols.) 
March 19), 75 ' 

croix, Jules, French litterateur and brother of 
cha “ bibliophile Jacob ” (Nov. 20 a), 78 
intent, Prof. Fiaiicis, Belgian historian and 
publicist (Feb. it), 77 

iaquet, M. Auguste, the literary partner of 
Alexandre Dumas (Jan. 9, '88), 80 
Caraton, Philip Bourke, poet and litterateur, s. 
of Dr. Westland Marston, and blind fiom his 
youth (Feb. 14 «), 35 

tayhew, Henry, author of the farce of “ The 
Wandering Minstrel,*’ assisted Mark Lemon 
| in the establishment of Pum.li (’41), author 
of “ London Labour and London Poor " (July 
as), 75 

Michel, Frahcisqne, French Prof, of For. Lit,, 
Bordeaux, author of works on Anglo-Norman 
history (May to), 78 

BCulock,' Dinah Mar.a (Mrs. Craik), author of 
■‘John Halifa* Gentleman,” published *57, 
and other novels; obtained a civil list pen¬ 
sion of .£60 in '64: married Mr. Craik, a part- 
ner in the publishing house of Macmillan & 

’ Co., ’63 (Oct. 12), 01 * ’ 

fordxrtann, Johannes, Austrian novelist and 
journalist, Prev of jVustrian Jounialists’ and 
Literary Union (Aug. at), 00 
fizmaer, Dr. August, Orientalist (May ip), 80 
sJhilUpS. John Arthur, chemical geologist and 
metallurgist (Jan. 5), W 

, latonoiT, Gilaroft, Russ, journalist (Oct. as), 63 
Reid. George William, F.fa.A., late Keeper of the 
prints and records at the British Museiim 
(Oct. ao), 78 

Ross, Jehu Wilson, author of “Tacitus and 


Bracciolinf/* and a voluminous contributor 
to periodical literature (May 97), 78 
Saxe, John Godfrey, American poet (March 31 
a), 71 

Schl<ittmaa^Constantih, evangelist, theologian, 
and'orientalist (Ndv. rial, 68 . 

Second, AlberkyFrench litterateur and dramatic 
- author (Jdne 3), 71 1 ' 

Simpson, Palgrave, author of novels, travel: 

[ boohs, of a r “ Life tf Weber,” and of several 
plays, inchtdhm “-Time' ana the Hour ” and 
^ AH fi *HLr ’ thy latter written in collate- 
; ration with Hernjari Merivaie; late sec. of 
the Dramatic Authors' Soc. (Aug. 19), 80 
Strauss, Dr., author of educational works and 
of “Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian” 
(Sept. M 

Thisted, “Pastor Valdemar, Danish author of 
novels, poems, etc., and of “ Letters from 
Hell.” „ ’ 

Trautmann, Franz, German historical novelist 
(Nov. 6 a), 74 

1 Vischer, Prof., eminent German art critic (Sept. 
14 ). 81 

Warne, Charles, antiquary, and author or 
“Ancient Dorset ” (April 30 a), 85 
Wertheimer, Joseph Ritter von, for more then 
30 years President of the Jewish’community 
in Vienna (March 17), 86 
Wood, Mrs. Henry, e. d. late T. Price, glove 
nianfr. of Worcester; m. Henry Wood, who 
was connected with shipping trade; author 
of “East Lynne" (of which 140,000 copies 
have been published), “Mrs. Halliburton's 
Troubles,” and other works, conductor of the 
Argosy (Feb. to;, 07 

Ziegler, Alexander ol Ruhla, Thuringia, writer 
or books oi travel (April 9) 

SCIENTIFIC HEN AND DOCTORS. 

Andrew, Sir William, C.I.E., “the apostle of 
railways,” and a warm advocate of the 
Euphiales Valley Line (March it), 80 
Arlt, Prof., oculist ol Vienna (March 7}, 75 
Baird, Frol, Spencer Fullerton, LL.D., dis¬ 
tinguished American uatuiahst, head of the 
famithsonian Institution, Washington, Direc, 
of the Nat-'onal Museum, and Pres, of the 
U.S. Fish Comm. (Aug. sot*), Oh 
Baldwin, Prof. Thomas, lor many years head of 
the Agric. Dept, of Nat, Educ., Ireland, con¬ 
ducted the Irish branch of the inquiry under 
the Richmond Comm. (Aug. 31) 

Baxendell, Joseph, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., etc,, City 
Astronomer, Manchester, and Corporation 
Meteorologist, Southpoi t (Oct. 7)," 73 
Beoiard, Jules, French physician and physiolo¬ 
gist (heb. 22 a; 09 

Bloxam, Charles L., many years Prof, of Che¬ 
mistry at King’s Coll., London (Nov,'28 a) 
Bolton, Col. Sir F., C.E., founder of Soc. of Tel. 
Engrs. and Electricians, inventor of system of 
telegraphic and visual signalling introduced 
into the services ’63, water examiner under 
the Metropolis Water Act, and took an active 
part in the S. Kensington JExbibns. Gan. 5), 50 
Steering ault, Joseph Dicudonnd, French chemist 

a y 10 a), 85 

com, william Barber, one of the first of 
the great railway engineers (Aug, fo a), 70 
Clark, Alvait, M.A., eminent American optician 
(Aug. 19 «), 83 

Dancer, ]ohn Benj.,, Manchester optician (Doc. 

6 «), 7 i* 

Dickson, Sir Joseph Ritchie Dyon, for 40 years 
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physician to H.M. Legation at the Court of 
Persia (Aug,. 7) , 

Ead»,Capt.JamesBnchanan, American engineer 
(March iot, 67 

Ferguson, William, F.Z.S., connected .with 
Ceylon nearly 48 years (Atig. *0 at €7 
Fox, Dr. Wilson, one of H.M. Fhys, in Ordinary 
(Mays) 

Garrett, M‘A., well-known cohcbologist, assoc, 
formerly with Dr. Agassiz,, an extensive 
explorer and author (Nov. 1), 64 . r 
Coldschmidt, Prof* Meyer Aaron, Danish poet, 
novelist, and journalist (Aug. 16 «), 67 
( oss: 'in, M., French surgeon, and Pres. Acad. 
Sciences (May x), 69 

Creeohalgh, Dr., fbr many years obstetric 
physician and&.ecturer on Midwifery at St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital (Nov. 7) 
llaaat, Sir John Francis Julius von, K.C.M.G., 
F.R.S,, Ph.D., naturalist and‘Professor ol 
(Geology in Canterbury Coll., New Zealand, 
Coojrar. in charge of New Zealand exhibits at 
Col. and Ind. Exhib. (Aug. x6 a), 63 
* Hayden, Dr. F. V,, formerly head oi the Geolog. 

and Geogr. Survey, U.S.A. (Jan. 18, ’88 a), 61 ) 
Hunt, Robert, F.R.S., late Keeper of Uie Mining 
Records (Oct. 17), 80 

Husband, William, C.E., inventor of Husband’s 
oscillating cylinder stamps ior ore crushing 
(April 30 a), 08 

Hutton, R. H.. the famous bone-setter (by mis¬ 
adventure) (July J C} 1 

Jones, Sir Horace,City Architect, appointed 1864, 
designed London Central Market, Smithfield, 
Billingsgate, and Leadenhall Markets, Guild¬ 
hall Library and Museum, and Temple Bar 
Memorial, past President of Royal Institute 
of British Architects (May 21), 68 
Keith-Falooner, H011. lop. Lord Almoner's 
reader in Arabic from '86, and s. of E. of 
Kintore. died while on mission work in 
Arabia (May 1® a), 30 1 

Krupp, Herr Alfred, proprietor of the celebrated 
steel works and gun foundry at Essen (July 
17), 77 

Langenbeck, Prof, von, surgeon, reputed to be 
the best operator in Germany (Sept. 29 a), 77 
Luther, Dr. E. (Oct. x6) 

Meadow®, Dr. Alfred, physician »f.d accoucheur 
to St. Mary’s Hospital (April 19) 

Moore, Thomas, F.L.S., 38 3 ears curator of 
Chelsea Botanic Gat dens of the Society of 
Apothecaries, author of numerous botanical 
works, many years joint editor gardeners' 
Chronicle (Jan. 1), 60 

Ogston, Dr. Francis, Emeritus Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence in Aberdeen Univ. 
(Sept, as), 86 

Plumptre, Charles John, bar.-at-law, Lecturer 
on Public Speaking and Reading at King's 
Coll., Lond., and Lecturer on Elocution in 
Univ, Oxoti (June 15 «), 69 
Pott, Prof., of Halle, philologist (July 7 «), 84 
Price, Bonamy, Prof, of Political Economy, 
Oxon (Jan. 8, ’88), 80 

Cluain, Richard, Jr.R.C.S,, F.R.S., Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the Queen (Sept. 15), 87 
Hack*, Dr. B. P., lohg in the H.E.L Co/s medi- 
dal service, and Hon. Physician to the Queen 
«dtOct. 8).M 

HttEbesfora, Surg.-Gen. William, C.B., Hon. 
»"■ * Phy*. to the Queen (March 24), 71 
-Bchitttler, Dr. Carl, Prof, of Gynaecology, Berlin 
" Univ. (Feb. 7). 48 * , 

SMlWfit, Dr. Johannes, German Chemist (Sept, 
10a) 


Smart, Sir William Richard Edwin, K.C.B., 
' K.L.H., M.D., Insp.-Gen. (ret.) R.NHon* 
Phys, to the Queen (Dec. a), 70 
Smywe, Gen. william James, F.R.S., and 
meteorologist CJnly ia) 

St&nzen, Prof,, Direc. German Archaeological 
Inst. (Jan- 27), 71 

Stevenson,. Thomas, C.E., author ol' 11 Design 
and Construction of Harbours ” and “ Light¬ 
house Illumination^ (May 8),<*68 
Tucker. Stephen, Somerset Herald (Jan. 6), 63 
Vansettd, Prof., distinguished surgeon, Padua,. 

and Prof, in Padua Univ. (Jan. 6, ’88), 78 
Waters, W. Horscraft.sen. Dam. Fhys., Owen's! 

Coll., Manchester (Jan. ax) 

Whitworth, Sir Joseph, FiR.S,, LL.D., D.C.L .,5 
etc., the eminent mechanician and artillerist] 
(Jan. 23), 83 f 

Wiener,Charles, medallist, and sometime Master^ 
of the Mint at Lisbon (Aug. 27 a), 6$ ! 

Wyld, James, geographer to the Queen (ae£ 
Ex-M.P.s). . '' 

Youxnans, Edward L„ American scientific writer! 
(Jan. 29), 66 | 

MILITARY AND NAVAL MEN, ft 

'*’ If, 

Adams, Commissary-Gen, Gegj ge, C.B., enlere-J) 
Commissariat Dept. '13 (May 28 a), 89 Jf 
Ait ken, Col. Robert Hope Moncrieff, V.C. rdf 
reived for various acts of gallantry perform Mf 
during the defence of the Residency ffL 

Lucknow (Sept. 18) JrL 

Alexander, Lieut.-Gen. Frfederic, late Benefit, 
S.C. (Nov. 25), 64 Jr 

Annesley, Lieut.-Gen. Stephen Francis ChartsT 

(Nov. 24 ), 70 Mj, 

Ansell, Gcti. Augustus Francis (Nov, 15), 84 1.' 

*Anatruther, Capt. G._J,, R.N., served withcWfi 
tinction in the Chinese and Japanese wit’ 
(Ian. r 9 , ’88), 46' I' 

Baker, Col. Valentine, a b. of Sir S. Baku , 
African explorer, entered British army 'aft 
served through Kaffir war and in Crimea, ill 
command roth Hussars '60-73, Asst. Quarte® 
master-Gen. ’74, dismissed the service '*1 
in consequence of the verdict at the trial oil 
the Queen v. Baker, subsequently entered} 
the Tuikish army, serving in the campaign 
on the Loin, organised the Egyptian gendg. 

’ ainierie, and as Baker Pasha unsuccessfully 
attempted the relief of Tokar (Nov. 17), 63 f i 
Batexnan-Chumpain, Col. Sir John U., R.E\ 
K.C.M.G., of the R.E. (Bengal), Direc.-fcv 
Chief of Indo-European Govt. Teleg. Dept 
(Feb. 1), 63 

Batten, Lt.-Gen. Sisley J,, late M.S.C. (Jan. 11] 
Becher, Gen. Sir Arthur Milford, K.C.B. (Oct 
5), 71 

Bedford, Vice-Admiraj E. J. (July 2), 77 
Bell, Gen. James, formerly of the Madras Army 
(Feb. 20 ), 86 I 

Bell, Major Evans, writer on Indian question] 
(Sept, x2) ' 1 

Boh Shway, Burmese Dacoit leader (Oct. 5) j 
Boxer, Rtar-Admiral R. J. (July 27) i 

Bryce, Lt.-Col. George Leslie (July xi) I 

Buckle, Lt.-Col. - Christophex, formerly of"th| 
3rd Bombay Light Cavalry (Queen's Own! 
and afterwards of the Staff Corps (July 19), <rjff 
Butler, Major-Gen. Percy-Arthur, C.B., server 
In Scmde' and the Crimea (Jan. xo) 

Carter, Rear-Adml. Richard (Nov. 21), 67 
Codd, Admiral Edward, entered the navy 1820 
(April xs) r 8* . 
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-Dawson, Maj.-Gen.Joha, late B.S.C. (April 34),® 
De Oeurcy, Gen. Roussel, commanded French 
Ibices in Tohquin (Nov. 9), 60 
Denham, Admiral Sir H. Mangles, F.R.S. (July 
3),»« 

Douglas, Gen. Sir Jehu. G.C.B., of Glenfmant, 
Argvlesh., commanded the 79th Highlanders 
111 the Crimea and .also in the Indian mutiny, 
and subsequently held command of the forces 
iu N. Britain #Bept. 4), TO. 

.Duke,-Gen, Thomas Assheton (Feb. as), Si 
iDunsfonl, Gen. H. r CJtl.<Jsti. 31) 

Farquharson, Major-Gen. Lenox James, late 
’ Comdt. 7th Bengal Cavalry (Aug. *3), 83 
Farrs. Gen., War Minister in De Freycinet’s 
' cabinet ’79, and who commanded the army of 
i the North for a while (March as) 
iFendall, Lt.-Col., formerly 4th Light Dragoons, 
* served in Peninsular war (Jan. 17, ’86) 
ishbourne, Admiral, C.B., many years Hon. 
'Sec. Roy. Patriotic Fund, and to Naval and 
“/Mil. Bible Soc., took prominent part in 
l Metropolitan evangelistic work with Lord 
' Shaftesbury (May 13 a) 

intana, Italian general, killed by a kick from 
his horse (Aug. 25) 

. irdyie, Gen., C.B. (Sept. 23) 
eese, Lt.-Gerj, W. H. (May 30 a), 85 
mble, Lieut.-Gcn. Dominic Jacotin, C.B., 
Lhreetor-Gen. Military Education (Nov. 20), 85 
aetaky, Gen. Johann Stepanovitch, one of 
be heroes of the last Russo-Turkish war; 
sman Pasha surrendered to him (April 30 ») 
,ud, Dr., Insp.-Geh. H.M. Bombay Army, 
ithor of valuable works and papers on 
„ itany and chemistry (Jan. 12 a), 70 
* Ion, Admiral George Thomas, flag captain 
the comdr.-in-chief during the naval opera- 
_ ins in the Baltic ’54 (July 30 a), HI 
8 Ion, Sir Henry W. M., K.C.B., brother of 
„ ie hero of Khartoum, held several appoint¬ 
ments in the Army ana Commissariat: in ’47-8 
Assistant Poor Law Commits .oner in Ii eland, 
Znd was employed as relief inspector during 
I he famine (Oct. 22), 69 
lire, Lt.-Col, Augustus Frederick, C.M.G., late 
ILt.-Gov. of St. Vincent, a g.s. ol 3rd E. of 
{Arran (Sept. 21) 

Va-Browne, Col. Sir Thomas, C.B., K.C.M.G. 
(Apfi I 17), 80 

reig, Major-Gen. Irwin Montgomery, Royal 
Bombay Engineers (July 4) 4 

-iffith, Gen. Darby, C.B., late Scots Greys and 
JL'ol. 5th Lancers (Nov. 17), 78 
familton-Cox, Major-Gen. Sir John, C.B. (March 
10), 70 

arvey, Admiral Henry, J.P., one of the sur¬ 
vivors of Navarino, where he was signal 
midshipman on the flagship of Sir E. Cod- 
, ring ton (May 28 a), 70 

(.aughton, Lt.-Gen. John Colpoys, C.S I., 
i entered R.N. ’29, passed into Bengal Infantry 
defended the tort of Chanaka 1- , and held 
/subsequently numerous important appomt- 
/ merits in India 

lay merle, Gen. Ritter von, a brother of Baron 
Ivon H. and a distinguished military writer 
l(Sept. 20), 58 

bwss, Major-Gen. Frederick Augustus (Feb. 

1 si,), 58 

unter, Major-Gen. F, F. f late Col. Wore. Regt. 
%*vjan. 15) 

Hyde, Major-Gen. Henry, formetly of the Bengal 
/ Eng. and Inspector-Gen. of Stores India 
I Office (Sept, as), 62 

Ingall, Gen., C.B., served with distinction in 


India and Crimea, and received many honours 
(Jan. ix, ’88) 

Jaohmann, Vice-Admiral von, had supreme com¬ 
mand of the active German fleet ’67-73 (Oct. 
35 a) 

Jaurtguisetry, Frenclf Adml., Grand Cross L.H., 
served in Crimea, Cochin-China, and China, 
and with Chanay in thtSAriny of the Loire; 
late Mia. of Marine (Oet. ax), 78 
Joliffie, Lt.-Col. William, late paymaster Roy. 

Marine Light Infantry (Jap. a), 67 
Kelly, Gear X murs Conyngham, C.B. (March 

Kelly, Capt. j. W„ one of the survivors of the 
Balaclava charge (Jan. u) ' . , 

Ketriprtar, Lt.-Gen, F., late MJS.C. (Jan, 13) 
Lanyon, Sir W. Owen, 6,#p-law to Mr. 


inujFvu) jr ¥ vwcui iu aha. 

Edward Lawson, A.B.C. tcRbord Woiseley 
in the Ashanti war, administrator of the Gov. 
of Griqualand West, made a C.M.G, for ser¬ 
vices in Zulu war, Col. on Staff, and Comdf. 
of base of operations in the Egyptian Exped. 
’83 (April 6), 55 

Lawrence, Gen. Albert Gallatin, of Newport, 
U.S.A. (Jan. 16), 53 

Lawrenoe, Gen. Henry, an old Indian officer 
(Nov. 23), 97 

LeFWfGen., was, after Sedan, Minister of War 
in besieged Paris, and subsequently French 
Minister 111 St. Petersburg (Nov. 16), 8S 
Lindsay, Major-Gen. A. H., C.B., was through 
the whole of the Indian Mutiny, and in the 
Afghan war of '80 (May 37 a) 

Lindsay, Major-Gen. A- H., C.B. (May 36 a) 
Loftus, “Gen. William James, C.B,, formerly oi 
the 38th Regt. (April 2 a), 65 
Lucas, Major-Gen. Shaw de Neufville, of the 
Royal (late Bombay) Artil. (Feb. 16), 57 
Maouregor, Gen. Sir Charles, B.S.C., a dis- 
tirtginshed Indian officer (Feb. 5) 

M* Zatyre, Gen. Colin Campbell, C.B,, served in 
the Persian campaign of ’37, and during the 
Mutiny (Aug. 25 a), 80 

McKay, ‘Major-Gen. John, late Col. comm, the 
rath Reg. Dist. (Oil. 14k 85 
Maclean, Maj.-Gen. John Norman H (May 15), 65 
Major, Gen. Percy Arthur (Jan. 10), 68 
Moody, Major-Gen. Richard Clement, R.E. 
(March 31) i 

Morris, Gen. Charles Henry, R.A., C.B. (Oct. 

12) , 65 

•Mu!caster, Gen. William Edward, served in ' 
Afghanistan, Punjab, North-West frontier, 
ana other campaigns (Feb. 4), 67 
Pardey, Major John Qum, one of the few 
remaining officers of the Peninsular war 
(March 17), 91 

Plowden, Lt.-Col. T. J. Chichele, C.I.E., Bengal 
Army (Sept. 15), 44 

Price. Gen-. Edward, C.B., Col. Comdt. of the 
R.A. since ’83, commanded the artillery at 
the siege and capture of Kot&n, in Rajputana, 1 
the action at Saugdr, and the defeat of (he- 
rebels on the right bank bf the Butinas (Aug. 

13) , 76 ■* » 

Pullen, Vice-Admiral William JohnS. (Jan. 15a) 
Rabun, Major-Gen. Herbert, ret. B.S.C. (June 

23 a), 67 * 

Ramgy, Gen. Henry Garner, C.B. (Nov. 25), 75 
Ramsay, General George, many years Resident 
at the Courts of Nagpore and Nepaul (July 

Renny, Major-Gen. George Alexander, V.C., 
Royal (late Bengal) Artil., served in too 
Sutlej, the Mutiny, and other campaigns, 
retd.78 (Jan. 7 a) 
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Ripley, Gen., Comdr. of the Confederate Bftttn. 
which opened*' fire on Fort So inter at the,A 
outbreak oFthc American civil war (Match.89) ' T " 
Robinson, Gen. Alex., B.S.C. (J?n. 1 «*)„ 
Saaunlands, Comdr, the Hon. r . R;j R^ST. (July 
30 y, tin 4 c .... 

Seymour, Admiral Sir Michael, G.C.B* M.F. 

> Devonport '59-63*. Registrar and Sec. Order 
Of the Bath ’30-57-^eb. a^L SB > ; 

Bhadwell, Gen. Lawrence, C.B., Sth a. late Sir 
L. Shadwell, V.-Cfa. of England (Aug. 16), Si 
Simpson, Gen, David, lath Bengal Ariry(Sept.x) 
tii§9oa, C'omdt., one of the chief organisers 
" under Lanjoricjere of-the Pontifical Zouaves 
' (Awe, 3 a) 

fixmth, Sir Admiral Henry, K.C.B. (Jan. xB> 
S|mth| Edwin ^ftgigustus, Paymaster-in-Chief 

Smith, Col. Frederick' A., served in the Crimea, 

. the Deccan,'and in New Zealand war of'64, 

, .receiving few his services there the V.C. 

• wly 3<?«) 

.Atiarord, Major-Gen. W..J, F., C.B., late B.S.C., 

. "Aerved during the Mutiny, and took part in 
v the storming of Delhi, commanded the nth 
■; Punjab Infantry in the China Exped. ’6o-s 
. (Aug. 80) • 

Stephen o, Lt.*Col. John Frapcis, late of the 
Dorsetsb. Reet. (July 6) 

Bueneon, Danish Admiral, defeated allied Aus¬ 
trian and Prussian squadrons off Heligoland 
'64 (May 9 o) 

' Tempier, ■Major-Gen. Henry John (Oct. 20) 
Vivian, Gen. Sir R. J. Hussey, G.C.B., mitered 
H.E.I.C. Service 1818, saw much oervice, 
organised and commanded a Turkish contin¬ 
gent of 35,000 men in the Crimean campaign 
(May 3), So 

■Watson, Major-Gen. Hugh 0 une ia> 

Werder, Gen. Count von, was in command of 
the trOops which during the Franco-German 
campaign defeated Gen. Bourbaki at Mont- 
beliard (Sept. 13) 

Whinystea, Geo. Francis Frankland (Jan. 33), 90 
Wilecn, Admiral Charles Fafaie, C.B. (Feb, 21), OS 
Wittgenstein Prince Pierr*,- Russian general 
i, ana A.D.C. of the Czar (Aug, 23 «), SB 

ARTISTS, UTTSICIANS, AND ACTORS, 
Amerling, Fredk., Austrian painter (Jan, 14), 80 
Barrett, Mrs. Wilson (‘J Miss Heath ”), actress 
*,(Ju)y 37 ) , - , 

Campbell, Charles William, mezzotint engraver 
(Match 31), 81 

Caztier-Belleuse, sculptor, and art director of the 
Sevres porcelain works (June 3), 03 
Collier, Hon. Mrs., aitist, d, of Prof. Huxley 
and «r. of the Won. John Collier. 
CuviUier-Tlet'iy, Alfred Auguste, French lite¬ 
racy clitic and memb. French Academy (Oct. 
18), 80 

Dove, Thomas, marine artist (died in Whitby 
workhouse) (Jan. 1 «) 

Dullest, Louis-Hyacinthe (M. Hyacinthe), 
French comedian (May 8 «), 75 
Dupin, Hbnvi, "father" of French dramatists 
■ (April s). M 

Favretto. Signor, Venetian painter (June 12) 
Filippi, Filippo, musical critic of La .Perseve- 
raftmiima writer on musical subjects in*lta!y 


Fuuter, David, comedian (Oct, 4 ), 76 
.Capillarity Claude Ferdinand, French aitist (Jan. 

/TDahait’ louis, Belgian hist painter (Nov*<j8), 97 
Oohtte, George, churCb architect (March i%5» 


Keoht, Edward; pianist and nuts, conductor,. ] 
long (associated witfe tCharlcs HallC s Cho ir 

Seller, Stephen* composer and pianist (Jan. 14, j 
_’€8), 7 S v ■ 

Rangier, Cbaries, well-known Cir$u» proprietor 
1 ■ (Sept.28), 67 ’ , , ‘>V#, 

fierthnas, Robert, R.S.A., a forefitost Scottish 
artist (historical and portrait), and a leading 
. tnemb. of the, Council R.S.A*(Jan. 1 x, ’88), /, 7 
Hermann, Compare, the famous conjuror (June j 
*VW - - . , .I'i- - ‘ w* v ' 

Bird, F. W„ "organist «nd musician of Leeds.) 
. (Nov. 9), 0 '■ .I*, . , . c 1 

Robson, John, mus. direc. Moore. & Burges 
Minstrels (Jan. 31) *. 

Idris. Vydian, Welsh bard (Ndv. 3) « 

Xxdght, Rev, J, P.. composer of "She wore 
wreath of roses,* “ Rocked in the cradle 0 
the deep,” etc. (June i d), 75 i 

Lablache, Signor Frederic*, e. s. of thefamou 1 
iazerges, Hyppolite, French artist (Oct. 30 a), Pd 
teDor Can. 31 a), 7 t ' 

Lequeane, Eugtne Louis, French sculptor (J un; 

to a), 71 >" . , 

"Lind, Jenny" (Madame Goldschmidt), d. 
b prof, of languages, A, Stockholm ’ax, ap; 
Dresden ’47, London ’47, called for the punt,., 
and beauty of her voice the "Swedish NijeMk 
ingale,’’ married *51 in 'America M. On* 1 
Goldschmidt, an able 7 'musician, -and thediS 
upon retd, from operatic stage, but app. A 
casionallv at concerts until ’66 (New, a), fid L.. 
Maofarren, Sir George A;, s. of a theatrical eL 
aeerand plaj»right whowyrote two of bis soffit, 
librettos, composer of "Robin Hood” m n A, 
other operas, of much oratorio music (inclf-r " 
ing the, “ Resurrection anthems, part sonffi ’ 

orchestral music, a prolific writer on 
history and theory of music; Prof, of Mijffii 
Camb. '70, and a Doctor of Music ’75, mV 
Doc. Oxon; Principalof R.A. of Music (Whir 
he was educated, 2nd with which he was Id 
connected) ’76, knighted ’83 ; totally blind f 
many years (Oct. 3*), ft ' 

Mazston, Mrs. Hemy, wid. of the well-knov 
Shakesperian actorand reader, first appearr 
’a6, ana was very popular at Sadlers Wei 
dm ing the Phelps management (March 5), 


°r’(j 

MontS%ue, Alfred, a Memb, of.Soc. Brit. Artis 
(April 25 «), 70 * > 

Montchal, Count H. de Roulz, composer u 
French opera and chemist (Oct, l «x), 80 
Oakes, John Wright, A.R.A, (July 8 ), 

•Falizsu, M. Josp., distinguished Italian land 1 
scape painter, at Paris (Jan. r 8 , ’88 a), 7h 
Panofka, Herr, German violinist and composes 
(Dec. 6 a), 80 ■ 1 - 1 

Pasdeloup, Jules-Etienne, celebrated conducto 
of classical concerts in Paris (Aug. * 4 ), 69 
Bohl, Carl Ferdinand, librarian to the Gesell 
schaft dcr Musik-Freundft, Vienna, author (\ 

*' Haydn and Mozart in London,” etc. (Apri 

28), 68 

Power, Nelly, music-hall 'artiste (Jan. * 9 ) 
Boheuren, Prof. Gaspard, German htndscfipl 
painter (June 18 a), 77 

Bloper, Lindsay, vocalist, eomppser, and tea#J 
of music (July 3 ), 60 '• v , 

Smith, William~ CoHiajfWObd, landscape painter/ 
(Man* 15 ), 71 

Sothern, Litton, a. s, of late E. A. Sothern 

(“Lord Dundreary ”) (March 11) 
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wamn, Ernest, dramatist, novelist, and Jour¬ 
nalist (March 9), 45 4 , ■ • ^ 

Wahll, Baron, pumiat (Jam a*) 

J- b.i pm at;©atufoaii 

School of MustPiJaly *) 

Wynefledd, Ilavid'hist, painter (May 
. 3M*> 4'. : ‘ 

IMPliOKATKJAiro^ 

Agha, Mehemet JfujStapha, ijritish Consular 
Agent at Thebe? (July 17) 

Boaae, John Scott, C.M.G., Col. Sec. of Trinidad 
(March 4 n), 68 . 

Clam-Kartmitz, Count Heinrich, leader of the 
■ Tory' party in, Bohemia, and of the Lower 
House of the Rftichsrath (June $),6t 

Couches, FeuiUet de, * father ” of the French 
Foreign Office (Fen, 6), 86 
Depretit, Signor Agrostino, journalist, orator, 
and Italian Prime Minister, known politically 
as M the indispensable ” (July #9), 76 
Domett, Alfred, C.M.G., formerly Col. Sec. and 
- Premier ofi'New Zealand (Nov. 2), 76 
Uougbu,Hamilton Frederick,late H.M. Minister 
i resident at Ecuador (May 15), 78 
Coyle, Percy, C.B., Minis. Pienip. at Mexico 
■42-51 (Feb, arVfil 

>nvsl, Raoul, French Lib. Consent. Deputy 
1 (Feb. n>, 44 

den. Sir Ashley, K.C.S.I., GI.E., 3rd s. of the 
S 3rd Lord Auckland, entered I.C-S. ’53, Chief 
Commr. for Burmah ’71-7, Lt.-Gov. Bengal 
’77-82, Memb. Counc. of Sec. of State for 
S India from '82 duly 0), 56 
Jiiot, Sir Walter, K.C.S.I., LL.D., F.R.S., 

°f distinguished civil servant under the E.I.C., 

J and writer on antiquities and natural history 
/ of India (March 1), H 5 

fEUi*, Sir Barrow Helbert, K.C.S.I., distin- 
[ guished Anglo-Indian civilian (June 20;, 66 
fOreig, Gen. Samuel Alexovitch, ex-Russian 
; Minister of Finance (March as), 60 
Harris, Opt.) C.B., ex-Assistant Commr. Met. 
Police (March 8), 77 

Harrison, Edward Francis, C.S.I., Compt.-Gen. 
of India for twelve years, Dir. of several City 
companies (June 5) 

1 Hebert, Piene Alexia, French royalist, states- 
' man, and minister (April ai), 88 
Hoder, Herr von. Home Minister for Wttrtem- 
berg(Ang. 29) 

Knox,Sir 1 nomas G., K.C.M.G,, for some years 
H.M, Agent and Consul-Gen. at Bangkok 
(luly 29), 63 

iKrikor, Odum Effendi,’ one of the leading ora- 
' tors of the Armenian National Assembly at 
1 Constantinople, framed the Turkish Consti¬ 
tution of’76, visited England on special mis¬ 
sions ’76 and ’77 (Aug. ,31 a), 54 
Z,i Fong Fas, late Chinese Munster to Berlin, 
and tor a short time special Ambassador to 
Paris (Aug. 6), 44 * 

MftoAndrew, Mon. James, prominent N. Zealand 
.politician (April 13 «) 

Oiavroghesi, * Baron,, Roumanian Minister to 
Austria (April ao) ' , 

MehriU, Sir Maxwell, K.C.I.E., a memb. or the 
Bombay Council (Aug. 5) 

Kilos, Hon. William, Queensland Sec. for Public 
Works and Mine* (Aug, as) 


Xmw, A.W., C.B„ Sec. in Political and Secret 
, Dept,, indie Office (Feb. *)<* ► , 

Prittserp, Charles Campbell, superintendent of 
statistics, Iddw Office (April as a), 68 
Bmnffiy, Gol- Frederick, Dep.-Chm. Bd. of 
Customs* wasy.«. late .Sir 5 . Romilly, Q.C., 
end m early life served in the army several 
years; ex-M.P. CantertnuyJApril 6), 77 - 

Huston Effendi. Sec. to the Turkish Legation, 
Washington (Oct. 17 «) 

ex-Sniator U.S.A., and formerly 
Minister to Germany (Aug; 14 «>. 

Mfa, L R. BuiJen, C.S.L, Memb. CofoneSLpf 
■ See. for India (Jan. 3) j* * 

Smiths, Hoa. W., Premier of Brit. Columbia 
" (March 28 *) " . :. ; V 

* Staples, Sir John, K.C-M.G,, Lord Mayor *8j- 
80 , a Roy. Coin mr, of the Colonial and Indian 
[ Exhibition, and prominent member Corpqjca- 
tion of London (Jan. 'US), 78 ' 

Strahan, Sir George, Gpv. elect of Hong Kong, 
and about to be invested with the highest 
rank in the Col. order of St. Michael and St. 

» George (Feb. 17), 49 i - 

Yalaoriti, Sir Spiridkme, formerly Greek Minis-, 
ter in London (Aug, 13 a) 

Walcott, Sir Stephen, K.C.M.G,, barrister, 
Chief Sec. to Colonial Gov. of Canada ’35-8, 
and subsequently Sec. to the Colonial Land 
and Emig. Conun., and to the S. Australasian 
Colonisation Coramn., second Emig. Commr., 
and sole Commr., retiring ’78 (July 35), 80 ■■ - 
Walrond, Theodore, CJB., one of H.M. Civil 
Service Commrs. (J une 16), 68 
W&shburne, Senator Elihu B., formerly U.S. 

Minister in Paris (Oct. 22), 71 
Weletuky, Vladimir, Russian Consul-Gen. in 
London since ’84 (Feb. 14), OS 
Wheeler, William A., V.-Pres. U.S.A. when 
Mr Hayes was Pres. (June 3 ), 68 
Wodsbouse, Sir Philip Edmond, G.C.S.L* 
K.C.B,, 50years in the public service; Gov. 
British Guiana ’54-62, of Cape of Good Hope 
’ 62 * 70 , and of Bombay ' 72-77 (Oct. 25), 76 

CITY AND BUSINESS, 

Adams, Henry, principal clerk, Lloyd's Register 
of Shipping (April»), 87 
Barrington, tiir John, merchant and manfr. of 
Dublin, D.L., J.P., and Lord Mayor of the 
City *65 (May a), 68 

Bax end ale, Hornby, senior partner in the firm 
01 Bickford tk Co-, earners (Maya), 97 
Bayley, Henry, for many years one of the 
managing directors of the P. & O. Co. (July 

7), GO 

Bland, Thos., gun and rifle manfr. (April 14), 67 
Brandos, Louis, one oftlicchief music publishers 
in France (bept, 30) 

Cave, Chailes, senior partner of Messrs. Pres¬ 
cott, Cave, Buxton, Loder & Co. (June 10 ),90 
Christie, George Henry, formerly head of the 
eminent firm of ai t auctioneers (Nov. sg), 70 
Cockerell, George J., senior partner in the firm 
of Geoige J. Cockerell & Co. (June 28 a) 

Cooks, Robert, retired music publisher (April 
12 a), !ki . 

Conquest, William, for 30, yearS Lond. manager 
eo Messrs. Hoe & Co„ printing machine 
manfrs. (March 7 ), 06 

Croll, Cel. Alex. Augustus, had been Sheriff of 
Loud., Chm. of United Kingdom Elec* Teleg. 
Co., erected the Wool Exch., was Hon. C01. 
and. Tower Hamlets Eng. Vol. (June ga), 76 
Curtis; ' Matthew, Mayor of Manchester, 
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machinist, and director of several companies 
(June 9), 80 , i 

Deane, John Conellan, took an active part in 
connection with the great Exhibitions at 
Cork's*, Manchester’53, Ciy&tal Palace and 
Alexandra Park, was a poor jaw inspector 
during Irish famine (Feb.*a4), 71 
De Stern, Baron Herman, bead of the financial 
house 0* Stern Bros., Angel Court (Oct, *0}, 7 $ 
Eyre, George Edward, formerly partner in the 
firm of Eyre & Spottiswoode (Nov. 24 a), 84 
Fleming, A, B.j of the firm of*Messrs. A. B. 
Flenung & Co., printing ink and ’Chemical 
manfrs. (July 20 o) 

Fox, Samuel, inventor of the “ paragon 
umbrella frame (Feb. 25), 73 
Freeman, Robert, ode of the original members 
of the Met. Bd. of Works, and for some years 
roemb. Lond. Sch. Bd. (Jan. 19) 

Fuller, Francis, last surviving of the three 
promoters of the Great Exhibition of '51, 25 
years surveyor to L.B. & S.C. Ry. (June 4 a; 
Grierson, James, general manager of the Great 
Western Railway (Oct. 7), CO 
Hall, William, senior shipbuilder, and founder 
of the famous Aberdeen clippers (Aug. 9), 80 
Hill, Alfred Bryce, V.-Pres. of the New York 
Stock, Exch. Only 15) 

King, William Thorjias Poole, of Avonside, 
Clifton Down, Bristol, West African merchant, 
“ father" of the Bristol Town Counc,, took a 
leading part in suppressing the Bristol riots 
of’31, memb; of the Sqc. ofNaval Architects, 
F.G.S. (Sept. 13 a) 

KcMfirray, William, of the Royal Paper Mills, 
Wandsworth, and Queen Street, li.C. (Nov. 
19). 81 

Moseley, Charles, of Manchester (Oct 1), IS 
Nelson, William, Edinburgh publisher (Sept. 
10}, 71 , 

Oakey, John, of Wellington Mills, Westminster 
Bridge Road (Jan. 10) 

Farker, John Oxley, land surveyor and banker, 
I’res. Essex Chamb. Agriculture (Oct. 8), 77 
Paterson, James, of the firm of Carter, Paterson, 
& Co., carriers (Nov. 19), 57 
Pearson, John, Chm. Lancs, and Yorks Ry. Co. 
(June t a) 

Plano, Maiq. de, Dep.-Gov. of the Bank of 
France '68-78 (Aug, 27), 73 - c 

Pooook, Alfred, memb. of Met. Bd. of Works 
(May 15 a), 64 

Rimmsj^EuBcne, the well-known perfumer 

BcrutiwRfames, pf the firm of Scrutton, Sons 
& Co., Gracechurch St., Chm. of Committee 
of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, an«f Treas, of the Irish Evang. Soc. in 
succession to Sir Charles Reed (July 18) 
Shaw, John, Sec, S.E. Ry. Co. from ’67, and 
‘manager alt.o ’73-80 (June a8), 48 
Eilbcr, A. M., of the firm of Siiber and Fleming 
(Limited) (May 14) 

Simsou, John, retired timber broker, and senior 
Three. Surrey Docks Co. (April 11), 88 
Stevens, William, founder of the Family 
Herald (Match 31 a), 80 
Synnott, Thomas, one of the most extensive 
.corn merchants In Ireland, died at Glenageary 

fclesoo, IjAron Edward, banker (Jan. *7) 
Britton, Joseph, a sehior partner in the banking 
ftrm qfBarclay, B^van,Tritton & Co. (May t a) 
WewtselL Andrew, one of the members for 
vHackafy at the Met. Asylums Bd. (July 30 a) 
Waodtharpe, Edmund, s, of the late «, W«od- 


thorpe, formerly Town Clerk of London, an 
architect in the city for over 50 years (Nov, 
74 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Balfour, David, of Balfour Castle, the largest 
landed proprietor in Orkney (Nov. ii% 77 
Barlow, James, ardent temperance reformer, 


tier and philanthropist 


Mayor of Bolton 

Bsrastein, Berlin pul--- „ 

(Nov. 7 «), 67 

Botham, Mrs, Catherine (Feb. 744),-Mr., « , 
Blacas, Count Stanislas de, chamberlmh to the 
Comte de Ghambord, oh whose death he 
acknowledged thd Comte de Paris' (March 
18). 68 

Blanton, Charles, well-known Newmarket 
trainer to the Duke of Hamilton, Marquis' of 
Huntly, and others (Aug. e) 

Boyd, Robert Watson, well-known , north- 
country sculler, beat .Joe Sadler, Higgins °f 
Shadwell, and others, bun was defeated by 
Hanlan (July e), 88 * 

Burrows, Emma, a Hoxton qharwoman, who 
died worth about /1,000 (Sept. 30) 

Caron, Caroline, void, of Col. Charles Canon, 
and g. n. of J, Wesley (Oct. *0), 91 
Carra, Antonio, the assassin of Charles HL, 
Duke of Parma ’54, died at Philadelphia 

Chiahol'fi, 4 The Chisholm of, * hidf of p very 
ancient Highland clan, and the last made 
“ Chisholm^' (April 5), £5 
Clarke, John Algernon, eminent agriculturist 
(Nov. 17), GO " 

Cohen, or Brown, dynamiter, died in Londoi 
(Oct. 12) 

Colons*, Miss Frances and d. of late Bp. 
Natal (April 28 «) 

De Bode, Baron, claimant against the Brit. (Gov 
for a large sum in respect of the “ Frenc 
claims” (Jan. 15 a), 81 
Denison, Alfred, b. of Archdeacon of Taitnton] 
and Sec. to Speaker Denison (afterward 
the late Viscount Ossington (Sept.‘5) 
Dietrich, Baron A., a descendant of Dominic 
D.etrich, the mayor who ceded Straaburg to 
Louis XIV. (Jan. 13, '88 a) 

Fawcett, William, father of the late Rt. Hon. H. 

Fawcett; Mayor of Salisbury '32 (July sLftt 
Finoh, Hon. John B., of Evanston, Illinois, 
Right Worthy Grand Templar, head of the 
• Order throughout the world (Oct. 4 a), 86 
Fordham, George, jockey, was riding with only a 
very shortjinterraission for more than 30 years; 
seven times succ. in the One Thousand Ga.; 
won the Derby on Sir Bevys in ’70 (Oct. ia), 50 
Gibbs, Mrs., »<u?. of Mr. William Gibbs, of Tyn- 
tesfield, and founder of St. Michael» Home 
for Incurables at Axbridge, St, John’s Con¬ 
valescent Home, Tyntesneld, the chapel of 
Keble College, etc, (Sept. 22), 68 
Gilmour, Walter J. L. ( of Craigmillar and 
Liber ton, was one oi the Knights at the 
Eglintoun Tournament (Sept. 30), 89 
Gladstone, Miss Clara Frsnces, niece pf Sir 
Thomas and W. E. Gladstone (Sept. 6) 
Gordon, Sir Henry, b. of Gea. Gordon (Opt. so) 
Grant, Mrs., an old and much respected neigh¬ 
bour of the Queen at Balmoral (Dec. ' 
Haekett, Tommy, so years feather-weight cham¬ 
pion of England (Aug. 08 a) ■ ; >1 , 

Hiroch, Baron de, votary of the turf (April M 
Hughes, Sir Walter W., “ hither ” of the Univ. 

ol Adelaide (Jan. 1), 84 .. 

/arose, Countesa de (March * 3 ), 78 . ,, 
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(Thini, Rajah of, one of the great Sikh chiefs of 
the Punjab (March 13 a) 

King, Mrs. (“ Grandmother King a very old 
American lady (March 7 a), 107 
Langiewicz, General Marian, Polish patriot, 
died at Constantinople (May ra), 60 
Liohnowsky, Count Othento, Grand'Prior of 
Knights of Malta (Fib. 13) . 

nedon, John, successively in . the service of 
George IV.. William IV.,, and H.M. for 
upwards of lb years (Aug. 18), 85 ' M 

Lucas, Fj»L Gartbraaty cricketer, famous left- 
hand feat (Nov.), 67 

•McLean, Hector, of New Coll., Oxon, late capt. 

Oxford Univ. Boat Club (Jan. so, '88) 

Masters, J ohn Chaworth, formerly a well-known 
M.F.rf, (Nov. 170), 0 

Kiddlemwe, William, politician and philanthro¬ 
pist of Birmingham (lan. 15), 85 
If orris, Barnard.Waterloo veteran (Aug. 90), 95 
JSewmim, Alfred, founder of the “Old English 
Smithy M (Jan. 26), 55 , 

Toon, George, C.C., solicitor (Dec. 6), 59 
(. .‘Fenbaoh, Madame, wid. of the composer 
(April 10) 

ttranto, Duchess of, rf.-in-Iaw of Napoleon’s 
Mii> of Police, Fouche (suicide) (March 15), kO 
FaUiser, John, C.M.G., Canadian explorer, 
D.L. ana j.P. co. Waterford (Aug. a6 a), 70 
Fee1, William, *4- years in H.M. Household 
< April 38), 75 

Guinn, Henry, left about ,£150,000 to establish a 
\ society in Newry for the maintenance and 
(support of indigent persons. 

Robinson, W. B., late chief constructor Ports- 
| mouth Dockyard (Jan. 18, ’88), 68 
Skit, Titus, youngest surviving s. of late Sir 
jT Salt, Bart., entertained Prince of Wales 
win ring his visit to Bradford (Nov. 19), 53 
Slvile, Augustus, H.M. Assistant Master of the 
^Ceremonies (April 17) 

Efe&rle, Edward, well-known boat-guilder, and 
| starter for many years of the Univ. Boat Race 
/ (Oct. *9), 76 

Ehimadzu (Ssburo (Fllsamitau), ex-Prince or 
Regent of Satsuma, one of the mo.-ft pro¬ 
minent figures in past Japanese history (see 
Japan) (Jan. 6, ’88) 

Gkerritt, Marianne, for many years in H.M. 

I service, retired "6r (J uly 29), 93 
1 Skinner, William, English jockey (Sept. 3), S7 
Sturt, Lady, wid. of Capt. Charles Sturt, the 
Australian explorer (June 5), 85 * 

\ Tapson, Sarah, inmate of Chelsea Workhouse 
(May 24), 106 

Taylor, John, President of the Mormon Church, 
arid chief of the Mormon Twelve Apostles, 
had ’been in hiding since ’85, having been 
"indicted for illegal cohabiting (July 25) 
Wallaoe, Edmond Richard, only a. of Sir R. 

Wallace (March 14 17 

Watts, Dr. John, educational and social re¬ 
former of Manchester (Feb. 7), 0 
West, John, a leader of the Chartist Movement 
of’33 (Jab. 35 a) 

Winkejmeyer, the Austrian giant, visited 
London ’86-7 (Aug. 24 a), SO 
Obligation Day if! See Days of Obligation. 
ObOOk- A French dependency in Tajurah 
Bay (y.»i)i,©a east coast of Africa. 

Obstruction, Parliamentary, as at present 
understood, is a comparatively modern feature 
m English politics. Opposition to particular 
measures or ministries has always prevailed, 
more or leu. in the House ®f Commons 1 but 


the system of offering an organised resistance 
to all legislation or effectual administration, 
with the declared purpose of making govern¬ 
ment' impossible, has developed itself only 
during the last decade. In 1866 Mr. Milner 
Oilmen and a small body of members obstructed 
the Cattle Plague j&R by. using all the forms 
of the House for impeding it. In 1871 the Con¬ 
servatives adopted much the same tactics on 
the Army Purchase Bill. In the parliament 
of 1874, howe^r, the example they had set 
was improved upon by* a more determined 
section of members, and with a much more 
serious object. Among the Irish represen¬ 
tatives who had been returned as supporters 
of Home Rule there were about a dozen 
of more advanced opinions than their com¬ 
patriots. These, headed by Mr, Parnell <?,v.), 
who hud been defeated at the general election, 
but had subsequently been returned' on the 
occurrence t»f a casual vacancy, broke away 
from the leadership of Mr. Xsaao Butt, and 
resorted to expedients of their own, more pro¬ 
nounced than that gentleman was prepared .16 
sanction, for forcing the Irish question on the 
attention of the House of Commons. Of these 
expedients the foremost was that of obstructing 
the progress of business generally, and of Irish 
coercive legislation m particular. To this end 
dilatory motions were constantly introduced, 
repeated divisions were taken on practically 
one and the same issue, speeches were multi¬ 
plied and prolonged, and counts-out were very 
studiously planned. One of the most undis¬ 
guised acts of obstruction was that of a well-* 
k nown Irish nationalist, who delivered to empty 
benches a speech of about five hours duration, 
made up ot lengthy extracts from Blue Books. 
On the South Africa Bill, which authorised the 
annexation of the Transvaal, tactics of the same 
kind were pursued to an extent which rendered 
it necessary for the House to prolong its sit¬ 
tings all through the night, and to organise 
relays of members, with the view of physically 
exhausting the malcontents. This end was 
accomplished, but not without much scandal 
being caused. Year after year the evil steadily 
increased. The general election of *880 re¬ 
sulted in a considerable increase of the 
number of Members prepared to support Mr. 
Parnell’s methods, the nature of which became 
more apparent at the commencement of the 
session of 1881. The Queen’s Speech oa that 
occasion intimated that Parliament would be 
asked to confer additional powers on the Irish 
Executive; and this led to a debate, mainly 
kept up by Mr. Parnell’s followers, protracted 
over eleven days. On January 25th, in the 
same year, Mr, Forster moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the better protection of persoq 
and property in Ireland. This motion, usually 
treated as purely formal, was taken advantage 
of by the Irish members to raisea debate, which 
was eventually adjourned. On the following 
day Mr. Gladstone submitted a motion forgiving 
precedence to the. Bill over all other business, 
and the H ouse was kept sitting for twenty-two 
hours continuously—from 4 p.m. on Tuesday 
till 2 p.m. on Wednesday—-in order to secure 
the adoption of. that resolution. On January 
37th the adjourned motion for leave to 
introduce the Bill again came before the Houses 
the debate upon it was kept up for two sittings, 
almost exclusively by the P«rnetlitee j and as 
there seemed no likelihood of their voluntarily 
allowing the discussion to com* to an cad, this 
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Government made an allotments for the House 
to sit continuously until the obstructors should 
be wearied out. Accordingly the House met 
at four o’clock on January 31st, and there¬ 
after motions for the adjournment of the debate 
and for the adjournment the House 'mere, 
with other dilatory tactics, persistently resorted 
to by the Parneflrtes. The sitting was pro¬ 
longed all through the night of January 
31st, and the following day, and until nine 
o’clock on the morning of Jeeb^pary and. At 
that hour the icsistance to the motnoi^was still 
being angrily sustained, .when Mr. Speaker 
Brand, amid great excitement, announced that 
he should take upon lumself to put an end 
to the debate. Tins he at once did, notwith¬ 
standing vehement piotests from the Irish 
menibeis. At the same time, the occupant of 
the chair pointed out that the dignity, credit, 
and authority of the House were seriously 
threatened, and that it was necessary that they 
should be vindicated. Acting upon this intima¬ 
tion, Mr. Gladstone at the next sitting brought 
forward a resolution for enlarging the poweis 
of the Speaker, by giving him absolute conti ol, 
whenever the House biiould decide by a ma¬ 
jority of not less than three to one, that the 
state ot public business was urgent. This was 
strenuously opposed by the I’arnellites; and 
very disordeily scenes took place, winch eventu¬ 
ated in the suspension (under a rule passed in 
1880) of Mr. Parnell and all his follow*] s. They 
having been thus temporarily reduce d to s)U ucc, 
Mr.Giadstoue’spioposaiwas adopted, and undei 
it the Speaker framed a series of lcgulatious 
ior the conduct of business, some of which were 
subsequently proved to be very effectual, but 
as they could only operate when the House, 
by a majority of three to one, voted urgency, 
they had no value as against general obstruc¬ 
tive tactics, which the Pm neJhtes continued to 
pursue with so much success as to provoke 
general demands for a jevision of the jules of 
pi occdure. Accordingly, some negotiations took 
place between the Government of the day and 
the leaders of the Opposition, with the view of 
arriving at an agreement as to what alterations 
should he made; but the attempt thus to arrange 
matters failed, owing to the msistance of Mr. 
Gladstone on his proposal for gividff the power 
of clfiture to a bare majority, the Conservatives 
contending that there should be required for 
such purpose a majority ol two-thirds. Par¬ 
liament was assembled m October 1882 lor the 
special purpose of considering the matter. After 
a protracted debate the cloture resolution was 
agreed to by 304 votes to 260, but it was weighted 
with restuctions calculated to intei fere with its 
general application. As a matter of fact, during 
the four years of its existence it has been put 
in force only once. The other rules of procedure 
adopted on the same occasion have been more 
frequently used, and have had an observable 
effect, at all events, in checking the original 
lorms of obstmetion, and compelling the prac¬ 
tises of the art to discover new channels. We 
briefly state the nature of the Standing Orders 
adopted in 1882 . If the Speaker be of opinion 
that it is the evident sense of the House that 
the question under discussion should be" at 
once put, he must so state, whereupon a motion 
may be made "That the question be now put j ’’ 
ana if this be carried, the question is to be put 
accordingly: but not unless the proposal so to 
put it has been supported by more than goo 
members, or “ unless it shall have been opposed 


by less than 40 and supported by more than 
100." Rule 2 provides that motions for adjourn¬ 
ment before public business (.which could for¬ 
merly be brought lorward by a single individual) 
shall not be permitted unless 40 members sig¬ 
nify their approval. Rule 3 limits the debates 
on ordinary motions for adjournment to the 
matter crouch motions. Rule 4 dispenses, m 
certain cases, with a formal division, where the 
minority is Jess than 20. Another enactment 
gjves the Speaker discretionary power to silence 
any number who is indulging in Continued 
irrelevance or tedious repetition, ft* is also 
empowered, when a motion for adjournment is 
made winch appears to him to ba an abuse of 
tile lules of Uie House, to put such motion 
forthwith, without allowing any discussion 
upon it. By Rule 9 it is pi ovided that, when the 
Speaker names a member for disregarding the 
authority ot the chair, or for wiliulobstruction, 
a motion lor the suspension of such member 
may be put iortlnvitli; and il carried, the mem¬ 
ber shall be suspended Irom the service of the 
House ior one week; in the case of a second 
oilenec, lor a iortuight; or of a third offence, 
for one month. The privilege formerly enjoyed 
by membiis of discussing any topic whatever 
on the motion to go mto Committee ot Supply, 
is taken a way, except in regard to certain 
specific occasions, there are llinor provisional 
which need not be detailed. The lules wera 
by no means so effectual in their working 
bad bem anticipated, and the present govern I 
ment at the commencement ot the session on 
’87 laid new mies on the table; but their puis 
posals for dealing with obstruction were the nil j 
selves so much obstructed, mainly no doulw] 
because ihe Crimes Bill was to be the neim 
business of the session, that after the firs® 
which provided a new arid more stringent Ion® 
ot closure, had been passed, all the other J; 
wete set aside and were eventually abandoned,* 
Valuable though the new closure was proven] 
to' be dining the discussions on the Grimes 
Bill, it became perfectly evident that alone it 
would not enable a government to carry on the 
business ot Ihe country against determined 
obstruction on the part of a large section of the 
House, and further proposals arc to be made 
at the commencement 01 the coming session. 
See Paiu.iam entary Procedure for the iuics 
submitted in ’87, and Parliamentary Session 
tor the proceedings upon them, 

October Handicap. See Horse Racing. 

Odessa. A rapidly developing Russian port 
011 Ihe Black Sea. Although less than a cen¬ 
tury old, its population is 190,000, and in point 
of size it ranks as fourth city in the Russian 
empire. Distant 1,137 milgs from St. Peters¬ 
burg and 933 from Moscow, Odessa lias good 
ground for regarding itself as the capital ot 
Southern Russia, it has derived its rapid 
growth largely from the export of grain. Twenty 
years ago the total exports were valued at 
£4,000,000; they now exceed £12,000,000, in spite 
ot the competition of other Black Sea ports and 
the rivaliy of America and India. Recently a 
new trade feature has beCi introduced. Tea 
and other goods fiom the East that formerly 
made their way to London, and were thence 
despatched to Russia, are now conveyed direct 
through the Suez Canal to Odessa by the 
vessels of the Moscow volunteer fleet and the 
Black Sea Steam Navigation Company. 

Odium Medieum. Bee Hqmceopathy. 

CEtrumeuical Council at Rome. See Italy. 
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“Ohm.” See Electricity. 

Oil Islands. In the Indian Ocean. Part of 
the Chagoa Archipelago (q.v.), 

“O. R.," a slang phrase, being a facetious 
equivalent for A. C.. “ All Correct,” and im¬ 
plying “satisfactory. -W 

Old Catholics (Altkatboliken), One of the 
consequences of the declaration x>f Papal 
Infallibility at the Vatican Council of July 
1870 was to l*ad to the formation of the sect 
of Old Catholics. Its followers, although 
refusing* adhesion to' this cardinal principle 
of the papacy, have never formally seceded 
from the Roman Catholic Church, and still 
claim a joint interest in the possessions of the 
parent Church, which, indeed, they continue, 
by state dispensation, to enjoy, both in Prussia 
and Baden. Actually, however, the rupture be¬ 
tween the two bodies is complete. In Germany 
. the Old Catholics at present number some 
' 70,000; in Switzerland they are more numerous, 
reaching about 80,000, and a lew exist in France 
under the guidance of Pere Hvacinthe, who 
(1879) opened in Paris the G-allican Churoh. 

■ Old Catholicism also exists, but to a very slight 

■ extent in Hungary (since March 1866 forbidden), 

‘ and Italy. Last year (September 1886 ) the annual 
> synod was held at Vienna, and was largely 
•attended. Among those present were Dr. 

; Herzog and thfte clergymen of, the Church of 
iEngland, while messages of sympathy were 
^received from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
land Bishop Wilkinson, coadiulor of the Bishop 
,bf London. It was decided, owing to the spread 
'of the movement in Austna, to propose a suit- 
_nble person acceptable to the Austi ran (Jovern- 
“fneiit, as Old Catholic Bishop for Austria, the 

name of Professor Friedrich of Munich being 
-mentioned as that of the probable Bishop. 
“Last year (' 87 ) # general congress ot Old Catho¬ 
lics was held at Vienna, when delegates from 
“thevariousChriBlianChinches attrnded , among 
/the number was the Bishop of Salisbury aud 
/Bishop of Lincoln. For detailed account of 
’ Old Catholic movement see our edition of '86. 
i “Old Style.” See Calendar. -- 
, Oleomargarine Butter is an article simply 
made by churning oil-fat along with milk Iroin 
which a portion of the n t arn has been taken. 
It>»s extensively manufactured*!!! America and 
on the Continent; and is in many cases so good 
| an imitation of the genuine ai tide that only 
\ experts ca!h discover its spin lousness. If 
' properly made it is not an unwholesome food, 
but the commercial immorality—so widely prac¬ 
tised, it is to be feared—ot palming off this 
article as pure-milk butter is to be condemned. 
Oleomargarine cheese is made of skimmed milk 
with the addition of some cheap form of fat. 
America is also the principal provider of this 
article,- which imitates the pure-nulk cheese so 
closely in appearance anti flavour that even 
experts have often a difficulty in distinguishing 
it from the pure article. When honestly made 
it is a palatable food, but the sin here, as in 
the case of impure butter, lies in selling it 
under the brand or name of the genuine article. 
See Buttertne. * 

Oligarchy. See Democracy, 

Oliphanti Mrs. Margaret., b. near Mussel¬ 
burgh, Midlothian, 1828. She is one of the 
most vigorous and popular of modern novelists, 
and in addition to her nufnerous works of 
fiction (the first of which—“ Passages in the 
Life of Mrs, Margaret Maitland of Bunnyaide ” 
■“-established her reputation before she was 


twenty-one), she has contributed “Dante” 
and “ Cervantes” to the well-known series 
“Foreign Classics for English Readers,’’ and 
written " S. Francis of Assisi,” “ J'he Makers of 
Florence,” and “Literary History of England.” 
Mrsf, Oiiphant's msliden name was Wilson. 

One Thousand Guineas. See Horse Racing. 

Ontario (ft am the Indian Quontae—i.c. “vil¬ 
lage on a mountain ”), a province of the 
Dominion of Canada. It extends along the 
north slyres of the great lakes, and is impor¬ 
tant as contr .ning the Dominion metropolis,- 
Ottawa. Area 144,60o sq. m., with recent 
accession on north and West; boundaries not 
fully settled yet; pop. 1,973,228. Provincial 
capital Toronto, pop. 140,000, on Lake Ontario, is 
a fine city, with university and many institu¬ 
tions. Besides the twocapitals, important towns 
are Kingston, Hamilton, London, Guelph, St. 
Catherine's^ Brantford, Belleville, and Chat¬ 
ham.—Divided into some forty-six established 
counties, eighty-eight electoral districts, etc. 
The peninsular and southern portions of the 
province are very fertile, and are not elevated. 
Scenery on the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
rivers is very fine. Behind are elevated 
tracts with immense stretches of forest, 
abounding in game, large and small, furred 
and feathered. Besides the shore-line of the 
great lakes, there are many smaller lakes 
and innumerable streams. Niagara River and 
Falls, between Lakes *Erie and Ontario, divide 
from United States. Climate very healthy; 
winter cold, with heavy snow and ice, but 
dry and pleasant. Summer warmer' than in 
England, admitting of a richer flora. Minerals 
are gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, marble, 

S eti ojeu 111, salt.—Administered by a Lieut.- 
overnor and responsible Ministry. There is 
only one Chamber, the Legislative Assembly, 
elected for font years by 88 constituencies. 
Ontario lias 34 seats m the Dominion Senate 
and ya i n the House of Commons. Religion not 
State-aided. Education very good: university, 
high schools, elementary public schools—the 
latter in the hands of local boards, supported 
by 1 ates, free and compulsory.—Industries com¬ 
prise a good deal of manufacture of various 
kinds. Ajpuculturists grow wheat and other 
grain, hemp, tobacco, hops, etc. Apple and 
peach orchards are extensive, the fruit export 
incieasing rapidly. Vineyards are being more 
planted, though the wine made is not yet ex¬ 
ported. Mining employs many hands. The 
licsh-water fisheries are valuable, and piscicul- 
tui e is attended to. Cheese-making is carried 
on in 47a factories, dairy stock numbering nearly 
two million head. There is an agricultural 
college at Guelph. The timber-trade is large. 
Homesteads arc granted free under certain con¬ 
ditions, but of the twenty million acres already 
occupied much is very valuable, and land costs 
£4 to £20 per acre in settled districts.—Ontario, 
called Upper Canada, became British after the 
fall of Quebec and the formal cession in 1764. 
It joined with other provinces to form the 
Dominion in 1867. See Canada ; and for Exe¬ 
cutive Council see Diplomatic. 

Open Spaces Act, ’87, extends certain pro¬ 
visions of the Metropolitan Opsn Spaces Acts 
to sanitary districts throughout England, 
Wales, ana Ireland ; amends the principal Acta 
in some details; and provides that the powers 
and duties conferred upon the Metropolitan 
Board by the Act of ’77 may be exercised and 
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performed by any vestry or district board in the 
Metropolis. 

Open Spaces (Metropolitan). The following 
is a list 01 the open spaces, except churchyards, 
in and near London, maintained by the autho¬ 
rities indicated. 0 . si games Corporation at’ 
London j M.B.W.,Metropolitan Boa idol'Works'’ 
M.P.G.A., Met)opolitan Public Gardens Asso¬ 
ciation (83, Lancaster Gate. W.); D.B.W,, Dis¬ 
trict Boaid of Works ; L.B., Lypal Board ; V., 
Vestry; L.M., Lord ot ttie Manor. .Ibe figures 
in brackets show the cost of laying ourand pur¬ 
chase, where ascertainable, 'the following are 
in the Bast District: Carlton Bq,, Mile End(£i37), 
M.P.G.A. ; Victoria Park (£103,000), Govt. ; 
Bethnal Green Museum Grounds, Govt.; Well Bt. 
Common, M.B.W. j "Waste Land at Dalston Lane 
and Grove St., Hackney D.B.W.; North Mill 
field (.£41,484)1 M.B.W.; (south Mill field, 
M.B.W.; Clapton Common, M.H.*W.; London 
fields, M.B.W.*, Hackney Downs, M.B.W,; 
Epping forest (£*57,000), C.; Biewers’ Garden, 
London Hospital, Stepney (£900), Bieweis’Co. 
and London Hospital; Trafalgar Sq., Stepney 
E. (£316), Local Vestry; Winthrop Bt (White¬ 
chapel) Playground (£2,300): Poplar Recreation 
Ground (£12,500), Poplar B.W.; fctepney Green, 

L. M. Stepney; Flaygiound, Silvei St., London 
Docks, 'I rustees; onacklewell Green, Hackney 
D.B.W. j Blip at Stanford Hill, Hackney 
D.B.W. ; Stonebridge Common, Dalston, Hack; 
ney D.B.W.; Blips at Lea Bridge l<d., Hack¬ 
ney D.B.W. ; West Ham Park ( 225 , 000), L.B. ; 
W instead Pork, C.; Haokney Marshes, L.M. of 
the “Lord’s Hold" in Hackney; All Saints’ 
Playground, Mile End (£150), Vital. The fol¬ 
low mg are in the South-East District: Horso- 
monger Lane Gaol (half the site,£356), M.P.G.A.; 
Greenwich Park, Govt.; Kennington Park, Govt., 
Southwark iarx (£118,080;, M.B.W.; Black- 
heath (£6,801), M.B.W. ; Bostall Heath (£6,639), 

M. B.W. : PlumsteadCommon (£12,582), M.B.W’.; 
Woolwich Common, War Otlice, K.ddledown, 
farthing Down, Henley Common, and Coulsdon 
Common (£7,000), C.L.; Rxvensbourns Be creation 
Ground (£700), M.P.G.A.: Blacklriars Bridge 
Gardens, G. ; bydenham and forest HiU Reorea- 
t.oa Ground (/.s.ooo), Lewisham D.B.W.; Cam¬ 
berwell Green, L.V.; Goose Greet, M.B.W.; 
Nunhead Greca, M.B.W.; PeckhamRye, M.B.W.; 
Shoulder of Mutton Green (£699), M.B.W.; Dul¬ 
wich Park, Governors of Dulwich College; 
Covered Mill Pond, Rofhcthithe, V. Rotherhithe. 

I he following is in the East Central District: 
Long Lane, Smithfleld Market, C. 1 he following 
arc in the West Central District: Thames Em¬ 
bankment Gardens, M.B.W.; Leicester Bq., 
M.B.W.; Wilmington Sq., Clejkcnwell (£300), 
M.P.G.A.;Red Lion Sq.,Uolborn(£25c>),M.P.G.A. 
The following me 111 the West District: Hyde 
Park, Govt.: Kensington Gardens, Govt., Worm¬ 
wood Bcrubhs (£14,101), M.B.W.; The Little 
Seruhbs, Ls.M. ; fchcphertls’ Bush Common 
(£2,738), M.B.W.; Paathngton Green, V. Fad- 
dington ; Ealing Ccmmou, Latuig Green, Drayton 
Green, and Haven Green, Baling L.B. The fol¬ 
lowing are in the North-West District: Regent’s 
Park and Primrose Hill, Govt.; Hampstead Heath 
(£53,985), M.B.W. ; Playground* liaverstock 
HiU (£100), M.P.G.A. ine following aie in 
the North District: Canonbury Sq., Islington, 
M.P.G.A.; Finsbury Park (£119,904), M.B.W.; 
SouthNewmgtouCommon (£v,ooo), M.B.W.; The 
Green, Islington V.; Highbury fields (£60,000), 
V.; Hadley Common, Chuuhwardens and Over¬ 
see] s: South Newington Green, L.V.; Waste 


Land. Hornsey L.B.: portion of Highgate 
Woods, C. The following are m the South-West 
District: Ebury Sq., Pimlico, M.P.G.A,; Bt| 
James’s Park, Govt. ; Green Park, Govt. ; Batter-, 
sea Fark„*Govt. ; fiushey Park, Govt. ; Lower,’ 
Grosvenor Gardens, Duke of Westminster 
Chelsea Military Hospital Grounds, Commt 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital ; Hampton Cd 
Pleasure Gardens, Govt. ; Hampton Court Pur: 
Govt. ; Hew Botanic and Pleasure Garden: 
Govt. ; Richmond Park, Govt. ; Tooting Bed 
and Graveney Commons (£32,526), MJB.W 
Eelbrook Common, M.B.W.; Parson’s Green, 
M.B.W’. ; Clapham Common (£22,711), M.B.W. ; 
Wandsworth Common, Conservators incorpo- 
latcd by the Wandsworth Common Act 1871 ; 
Wimbledon Common, Putney Common, the Wim¬ 
bledon and Putney Commons Conservators ;f 
Barnes Common, the Conservators of Barnes- 
Common ; Wellington Place, Hyde Pa k Corner! 
Govt.; Streatham Common, M.B.W. ; The Lawn, 
Lambeth ; Raleigh House Grounds, Brixton ; and 
Ravenscourt Park, Hammersmith. Amongst 
the projects still engaging the attention of the 
Metropolitan Public Gardens Association and others 
interested in the preservation of open spaces are the 
following : The Physio Garden, Chelsea, S.W. ; 
Beaumont Bq., E. ; Clissold Park, N.: portion of 
Highgate Woods, N.; Battersea Latohmere Allot¬ 
ment Lands, S.W. ; the formation of a Crickef 
Ground at Primrose Hill, N. W. ; a Cricket Ground 
on Clapton Common, N.E. : a Recreation Grounc 
in the Isle of Dogs, E. ; a Playground in Camdei 
Town, N.W. ; a Playground in Bromley, E. 
a Recreation Ground 111 Pottery Lane, W. : th 
formation of a Public Promenade on the Mai 
Drainage Embankment, E. ; the improvement 1 
the Poplar Recreation Ground, E., the Victor: 
Tower Garden, S.W., the #awn, Lambctl 
Raleigh House Grounds, 1B1 ixton, and Raven: 
court Park, Harumei smith. In addition to th 
above, the following were opened to the publi 
in '87: The Tower Gardens, by consent ol'theWa. 
Office, Mr. Montague, M.P., having undertaken 
to maintain them until the end of ’88, when 
it is hoped that the Charity Commissioners^ of 


St. Botolph’s, Aldgate.-will maintain them ; Hil- 
burn Park, C. ; Gravel Pit Wood, Highgate, C. 
The ground of Clissold Pork was also granted 
during the year to a local cormrutteefor a public 
j>aik by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Opportunists. See French Political Par¬ 
ties. 

Orange Association, The. Originated in 

1705, and was the outcome Of a fight between 
the “ Defenders,” a society of Romanists whose 
aim was the extupation of Piotestpntism, and 
the Protestants of ihe counties of Armagh and 
Tyrone. This fight is called the “ Battle of the 
Diamond.” Loughgall in the county of Armagh, 
and the Dyan in the county of Tyrone, have 
been claimants 1 espectively lor being the cradle 
of Orangism in Ireland. The Dyan has from 
the first been accorded the prior claim, and 
No. 1 Loyal Orange Lodge still exists at that 
place. T he Orange Association is not a secret 
society, but a confraternity organised on cer¬ 
tain definite principles, openly avowed by its 
adheicnts, for the defence ot Protestantism. 
Orange clubs were ordered to be dissolved by 
Parliament in 3835, but they were revived 
in 1845. This association has spread to the 
Colonies, and the Orangemen ol Canada tot m 
an active and important body. 

Orange Free state. An independent Dutch 
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republic in South Africa. It has Cape Colony 
on S.and S.W., Bechuanaland on N.W., Trans¬ 
vaal on N., Natal on E., Basutoland on S.E. 
Aiea estimated at 70,000 sq. in.; pop. 133,518, of 
whom 61,02a are whites. It is divided into 
17 districts. Capital, Bloemfontein, pop. 3,270. 
Cither centres are Ladybrand, Winburg, 
Kroonstad, Hard smith, Fauresmith, etc. The 
State is mainly pastoral, scarcity of water 
rendering great part of it unfit, for agriculture. 
Principal products are wool, hides, ostrich 
feathers, also diamonds and garnets. There 
are rich coal mines. Executive vested in Pre¬ 
sident (now Sir j, T. Brand, LL.D., Hon. 
G.C.M.G.), elected every five years by univer¬ 
sal sulRage, and a Council appointed by the 
Voiksraaa. There is also a Lanqrost appointed 
to each of the districts by the President, if 
confirmed by the Volksraad. The latter con¬ 
sists of 55 members, elected by universal 
suhrage for four years, half vacating their seats 
evety two years. Roman-Dutch law prevails. 
There is a Supreme Court of three judges, 
and a Circuit Court. There is no standing 
army, except a small body of artillery at the 
, capital; but about 14,000 men are on the rolls 
1 as liable to be called out in case of war. 

, s The Dutch Reiormed Church is the dominant 
religion. The State devotes .£12,000 a year to 
f education. Avenue, 1886-87, ,£185,370; ex- 
& penditure, .£186,528 ; debt, £172,500. Commerce 
1 passes through Cape Colony and Natal: statis- 
*• tics included in theirs. Imports and exports 
1 about £2,000,000 each. T he Government pos- 
Lse.sf.es considerable property, including three- 
nilourths share in tile National Bank—in all 
Tdbcut £700,000. The capital has telegraphic 
^communication with Natal. The State is, on 
! Jlthe whole, prospeious and orderly. It was 
fjjlormedin 1836-40, when Dutch Boers, becoming 
^disaffected towards the new British Govern- 
Jf ment at the Cape, "trekked” northward into 
|, the wilds in large numbers. Their outrages 
f on the natives, and the war° that resulted, 

I obliged the British authorities to annex Natal 
in 1840, and the Owinge River Sovereignty—as 
it was then called—in 1848. However, by con¬ 
vention in 1854, it was declared to be "a free 
and independent state,” andhas since remained 
so under the title of Orange Ftee State. A 
constitution was proclaimed m that year, and 
was amended in 1866 and 1879. For Ministry, 
etc., see Diplomatic. Consult Norris New¬ 
man's "With the Boers,” Sandeman’s “Eight 
Months in an Ox-Waggon.” Weber’s " Quatre 
Ans au Pays des Boers,” Pethenck’s ‘‘Cata¬ 
logue oi York Gate Library,’’ etc. 

OrchardBon, William Quillet, R.A., b. 1835, 
first exhibited in Edinburgh, his native city, 
under the auspices of the Royal Scottish 
A&ademy. Subsequently he came to London. 
Elected an Associate oi the Royal Academy 
(1868). Hts "Challenge” and "Christopher 
Sly" at the Pans Exhibition secured the 
approval of the French critics, and obtained 
for the painter one of the tew medals awarded 
; to British artists. His “Napoleon Z. on Board 
; H.M.8. BeUerophdh,’’ exhibited at the Royal 
; Academy in 1880, was purchased under the 
terms of the Chautrey bequest. R.A. (1877). 

Orchestra. See ed. ’87. 

“ Order Of the Bay/' in parliamentary lan¬ 
guage, is a bill; or other matter, which the 
House has ordered to be taken into consideia- 
lion on a particular day. 

Ordnance Survey Office is a department 


under Government for the preparation of maps 
and plans of the United Kingdom, which are 
issued on various scales. The survey was 
commenced many years ago, and is not yet 
complete. The Chief Office is at Southampton. 
The’“Director Genial is Col. Sir S. W, Wilson, 
K.C.8., K.C.M.G., R.E.j assisted fay, Lieut.- 
Col. T. Filkington White, R.E, (executive 
officer), Lieut.-Col. George H. Holland, R.E.; 
Lieu.-Col. James FelJowes, R.E., and others. 

Ordnance, Purveyor General of the- See 
War OiOidE, Army etc. 

Origin Of IJNcies. A species (y.w.), origin¬ 
ally regarded as a group of living things all 
due to steady descent from,one or two primary 
parent forms specially created, is now regarded 
as a group artificially marked off from other 
groups for the purpose of classification. The. 
change in the view as to species was initiated 
by the publication, in 1859, of Darwin’s “ Origin 
ot Species.” This work not only taught that 
all species were the result of evolution,—it 
gave reasons for the belief in, and proofs of the 
fact of, evolution. (For the manner of evolution 
see Natural and Sexual Selection.) Here 
are considered only the chief lines of the argu¬ 
ment that lead to the conclusion that species 
are evolved. Domesticated plants and animals 
vary. By this variation, under artificial selec¬ 
tion, new breeds are formed, new varieties. 
Plants and animals in a state of nature vary. 
By this variation, modified by natural selection, 
new varieties (incipient species) and new 
species are formed. The chief difficulties in 
connection with this explanation of the origin 
of species are as follows. (1) The supposed 
absenoe of oonneotiag links— i.e. of forms inter¬ 
mediate between certain specific forms existing 
or known to have existed. But (a) further 
investigation has revealed many of these trans¬ 
ition forms, and (o) the geological record i-> 
imperfect. Many living forms cannot be pre¬ 
served; many that could be, have not been. 
Many stiata that 1 ontained fossil remains have 
been desttoyed. (2) The great complexity oi 
certain organs,—#.^-, the human eye. But (u> 
there is a perfect series always to be found 111 
living things, from the very simplest condition 
of an organ to the most complex; (6) dhe 
most highly developed organs in their develop¬ 
ment pass through stages of advancing com- 
lexity Jrom the rudimental form up to their 
nai condition. (3) The persistency of certain 
low forms of life, out of which, or their allies, 
the higher are supposed to have evolved. 
But («) certain conditions of life may bo 
favouiable to these simple and persistent form-,; 
(A) the conditions ol life may be more favoui¬ 
able to the parent form than to any derived 
lrom it; (t) degeneration may occur of high r 
types to lower j ( d ) whilst one or a few ol a 
large number of a particular plant or animal 
may vary, and ultimately give rise to a nt v 
species, the vast majority may remain co t- 
stant in character, and beget members of the 
old species. With the lower forms a sexual 
reproduction is very common, and this gives 
little chance of variation, whose chief determi¬ 
nants are changed conditions of the environ¬ 
ment, and the collision of the characteristics 01 
two different individuals in the reproductive 
cells. (4) Apparently useless structures, as the 
hairs on our hands. But these are generally 
the remnants of things useful in other animals. 
(5) Instinct. The difficulties in this connection 
are dealt with in the posthumous essay of 
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Darwin incorporated with G. J. Romanes' 
"Mental Evolution in Animals.” (6) Hybrids, 
or the results of the crossing of allied species. 
Rut (a) no evolutionist believes that new 
species originate thus; (6) mutual sterility 
between two species may bp the cause rather 
than the result of specific difference. The 
chief arguments, other than those already 
advanced, in favour of the natural origin of 
species are as follows. (1) The palosontologioBl. 
In the strata of the earth, the remains of 
organic beings form an ascending senes of 
advancing complexity as we pass from older to 
more recent rocks, fhe simpler forms appear 
lirst; the more complex, their probable deriva¬ 
tives, later. (2) Geographical distribution. For 
this consult Wallace’s 11 Island Life,” and 
•* Malay Aichipelago." (3) Glassification. The 
arrangement of tne groups of animals and 
plants becomes intelligible on the view oi 
the descent of living beings with modifica¬ 
tion fiom pre-existing forms. (4) Morphology. 
The homologies or likenesses in structure of 
different parts of the same organism or of 
various parts in different organisms are thus 
explained, is) Embryology, or the study of 
the development of a plant or animal from its 
(ariiest up to its adult condition, is in harmony 
with the theory. From this study has arisen 
the great generalisation, that the life of the 
individual is an epitome of that of the race; 
that every living thing goes rapidly through 
the stages that its ancestry went through in 
the course of myriads 01 years. (6) Rudi¬ 
mentary organs. Their presence in the living 
oigamsm is comprehensible if that organism 
has evolved from others in which the organ 
loncerned was well developed, and in active 
use. (7) Atavism, or 1 eversion to ancestral 
forms, as when horses aie born with stripes. In 
the study of the mam question, two things must 
be borne in mind. First, that as arule evidence 
of either the creation or the evolution of a 
species cannot be direct, but must be indirect, 
and that of this latter kind of evidence all that 
is possessed favours the doctrine of evolution. 
Second, that the two great factors in the de¬ 
velopment of species, as of individuals, are 
heredity and adaptation. Every living being 
inherits much from its ancestiy; every living 
being is modified by its contact with the 
environment in which it lives. Consult Dai win’s 
"Origin of Species,” and "Animals and Plants 
under.Domestication ”; the works of Wallace, 
lluxlfey, Haeckel, Romanes, and indt ed of 
almost all the scientific men since 1859. See 
also Natural Selection. 

Ormerod, Eleanor A., consulting entomo 
legist to the Boy at Agricultural Society, and 
lecturer on entomology at the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, is a native of Cheshire. 
She is one of the first of living authorities on 
the history and habits of insects injurious to 
crops, trees, and vines, and has published 
many important works on the subject. See 
Hessian Fly. 

Oruba. An island off the Venezuelan coast. 
Is a Dutch possession, under the government 
of Curagao. Area 69 sq. m y pop. 6,177. Gold 
has been found on it. See Colonies of Euro- 
i’ean Powers. * 

Oscar XI., King of Sweden and Norway, 
b. 1829. He ascended the throne in 1872, in 
succession to his brother Charles XV., who 
died in that year. Before his accession he had 


served in 'the army, and risen to the rank 
of lieutenant-general. He is a writer of no 
mean order, and he has translated Goethe’s 
‘‘Faust’' into Swedish. In consequence ol 
the merits of this literary production the 
Frankfurt Academy of Sciences elected him a 
correspondifig member. The King is about to 
issue (’88) a volume of minor poems under his 
now de plume of “ Oscar FYederik." He mar¬ 
ried, in 1857, the Princess Sophia of Nassau, 
by whom he has as issue four sons : Gustal, 
Duke of Wermland; Oscar, Duke of Gotland 
(who is about to marry Miss Eba Munck, dau. 
of Col. Munck) ; Carl, Duke of Westergdtland ; 
and Eugene, Duke ot Nerike. 

Osman Nubia Pasha, Marshal- Celebrated 
for the defence ot Plevna against the Russians 
(1877) i b. in 1832 in Asia Minor. He took part 
m suppressing the rebellions of Syria (i860), of 
Crete (1867), and the Yemen (1874). After his 
aliant resistance and the fall of Plevna (1877), 
e returned to Constantinople, and became 
Commander-In-Chief of the Imperial Guard 
(1878), Governor-General of Crete, Minister of 
War 1878-80-81*82. 

Osmond, F. J- See Cycling. 

Ostrich Farming. One of the most profit¬ 
able occupations of Cape Colony. Domestica¬ 
tion of these birds appears toAave been first 
attempted about 1858. Previous to that date 
the supply of feathers was derived from wild 
ostriches, which were hunted down and killed 
for their spoils. They had grown scarce m 
Cape Colony, except in the more desert parts ; 
and featheis came down* as is still the case, 
from the far interior beyond the Orange liver. 
Several indiwduals then turned their attention 
to breeding and rearing ostriches, and the new 
industry proved so profitable that many em-' 
barked in it. A mama set in : farmers Sacri¬ 
ficed sheep, goats, cattle, and lands to ostriches; 
townspeople converted the pony’s paddock into 
an ostrich camp. Fabulous prices were given; 
■£300 to ,£500 for a pair of tried good breeding 
birds; £$ each for chicken*.just hatched, ana 
,48 or j£io when three months old. The market 
soon became glutted. Numbers were ruined. 
By-and-by ostrich farming settled down into 
the steady industry it now is. The vast 
Karroo plains, which abound in plants impreg¬ 
nated with alkaline salts, 'seem best suited to 
the birds as grazing ground; although they 
thrive in nearly all parts of South Africa, pro¬ 
vided that certain phosphates be added to tneir 
food. Besides maize or Indian corn, lucerne, 
broken bones, etc., they are fed m times of 
drought with the fleshy leaves of the prickly 
pear. When the country is in good condition 
they graze without artificial food ; and some 
farmers let their birds i an free, herding them, 
and attracting them to the homestead by a daily 
feed of mealies. Others inclose areas of 
greater or lesser extent within strong fences, 
sowing with lucerne where necessary. Arti¬ 
ficial incubation is resorted to, as it insures 
larger broods, and also because the feathers of 
the hen arc injured by sitting. A chicken 
feathers at eight months, though its first crop 
is of slight value, but in each succeeding period 
of eight months becomes better. When the 
feathers arc “ ripe ” they are ent with a sharp 
knife dose to the skin; each plume is cut 
separately, and very carefully; the stumps 
wither and tall out, or are taken out, after a 
lapse'of about ten days. The value of ostrich 
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feathers •varies considerably, accord ingto the 
l state of the market and the relative qualities of 
the feathers themselves. Prime white “ blood 
feathers ” fetch from £35 to ^60 per lb., chicken 
pluxne3 .£5 per lb. An adult bird will yield 
feathers of an annual value of from £9 to £is, 
sometimes more. Before ostrich farming was 
1 in vogue the value of the feathers exported 
1 fiom Cape Colony averaged about £10,000 per 
annum. At the present time, notwithstanding 
j the fall in price consequent on greater supply, 
the value of the export is about /i, 100,000 per 
annum. 

| Ottawa (Indian‘"traders ”). Capital of the 
Dominion of Canada (y.v.), pop. 30,34+. It is 
situated on the Ottawa river, province of 
Ontario, and is a handsome city, containing 
some ol the finest buildings in all America. 

Ottoman Empire. See Turkey; and for 
Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

“ Ouida ” (Mdlle. Louisa De la Ramie) 

f was b. at Bury St. Edmunds in 1840. She 
^commenced when very young to contribute to 
gnagazines, having come up to live in London 
Iwhen quite a child. The scenes of many of 
tier s’ories are laid in Italy, where she is now a 
Resident. Her works are very numerous, and 
comprise the follewing amongst many“ Held 
fn Bondage,” “ Chandos,” “Idalia,” "Under 
!"wo Flags,'’ “Folle Karine,” “In a Winter 
City,” “Ariadne,” “I ipistrello,” “The Village 
Commune,”“InMaremina,”“Bimbi,’’“Wanda,” 
lad “Othmar.” She is a most romantic and 
Jjppassioned writer, and her novels abound with 
^ ue.poetical feeling. She adopted the ttom dt 
P’unw ot “Ouida” in memory of her childish 

onunciation of her own name “Louisa.” 

B 

t OuleSB, Walter William, R.A., b. in Jersey 
1848. Educated at Victona Coll. Becoming a 
ftudent of the Royal Academy (1864), he took, 
i' silver medal in the Antique school. He has 
j.-onstantly exhibited at Burlington House since 
11869, his first works being subject pictures, 
fof which the principal were “Home Again,” 
land “An Incident 111 the French Revolution.” 

In 1872, on the advice of Mr. Millais, Mr. Oulcss 
! took to portrait painting, and has since de- 
J voted himself with great success to that branch 
of his profession. Elected R.A. (1881). 

• 

' “ Outcast London.*’ Ill 18S3 ail inquiry was 
' set on loot by the committee of the London 
Congregational Union in relation to the moral 
and spiritual condition of some of the dark 
1 eg ions of the Metropolis. By that inquiry the 
eyes of those who conducted it weie opened to 
an appalling condition of things: a state of 
godlessness, of crime, of abject poverty and 
of despairing misery which it would be im¬ 
possible adequately to describe. By means of 
; a little pamphlet, entitled “ The Bitter Cry of 
Outcast London,” the Union made known to 
the public some ol the facts thus brought to 
flight. That “Bitter Cry” ran through the 
1 length and breadth»of the land. It touched the 
, hearts of tens of thousands, and av. oke a deep 
feeling of indignation, pain, and sympathy in 
every direction. The. special eflorts winch 
were put forth were kept as free as possible 
, from denominational trammels, and measures 
were devised which have proved of material 
help in lessening the evils which were brought 
to light, Eos. Treasurer, Albert Spicer, £sq., 


J.P., 50, Upper Thames Street. E.C.: Den. 
Sec., Rev. A. Mearns, Memorial Hall, E.C. 

Owen, Sir Richard, K.C.B., F.R. 5 ., the* 
veteran comparative anatomist, b. at Lancaster 
1804. Educated at Lancaster Grammar School 
andtlje Medical Schools of Ed inburgh Univ. and 
Paris. After being hi practice for a short time 
as a surgeon, in London, he became, through 
the influence of Dr. Abernethy, Assistant 
Curator of the Hunterian Museum. In '34 he 
was appointed Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, in ’36 first Hun¬ 
terian Professor in tne same subject at the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and in ’56 Superin¬ 
tendent of the Natural History Department m the 
British Museum. Prof. O., from the examination 
in ’39 of a los.nl bone sent to .him from New 
Zealand, propounded a theory of the existence, 
in 1 emote ages, of a bird more gigantic than 
the ostrich ; and the accuracy of his theory w’as 
subsequently*, by the discovery of the whole 
fossil, established beyond doubt. This led him 
to the adoption, of his famous theory of the 
extinction of species. He is a voluminous 
writer on the subject to which his scientific 
researches have been successfully devoted. 
He is an honorary graduate of several universi¬ 
ties, a corresponding member of various foreign 
scientific associations, and in recognition of his 
eminent services was created a K.C.B. (>3). 

Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race. See 

Aquatics. 

Oxford and Cambridge Cricket Match. 

Sec Cricket. 

Oxford and Cambridge Locals. Pro¬ 
moted by the delegates or the sister Uni- 
versities,' for the examination, classification, 
passing or rejection of pupils; the Oxford 
being held in June, the Cambridge in December. 

1 he pupils are divided into Seniors, over 
fitleen and under eighteen, and Juniors under 
fifteen years. The ^examinations are held at 
various centres throughout theJJnited Kingdom, 
each centre being presided over by a secretary, 
and the examinations conducted by an examiner 
sent from the University. In the icsults the 
pupils are placed in Class I., II. or III. according 
to merit; or^simply catalogued alphabetically as 
having satisfied the examiners, the names 
of the unsuccessful being omitted. Trinity’ 
College, London, has also instituted Local 
Examinations. It is estimated that an average 
of about 6,000 pupils present themselves 
annually to the three examinations, of which 
about three-tenths obtain honours, three-fifths 
satisfy' the examxneis, the rest being rejected. 

Oxford, Rt. Rev. John Fielder Mackar- 

nesa, D.D., 31st Bishop of (founded 1541), 
b. 1820. Educated at Eton, and at Merton 
Coll., Oxon., Fellow of Exeter Coll. Was 
Prebendary' of Exeter Cathedral (1858-69) ; 
Select Pieacher to the University of Oxford 
(1S69), Consecrated Bishop of Oxford (Dec. 
iS6y), to which is attached the office of 
Chancellor of the Order of the Garter. 

Oxford University. See Universities. 
Oyer and Terminer, Commission of. The 

commission issued to judges of assize, giving 
them authority to try criminal causes in each 
county into which they go. It is literally a 
commission “ to hear and determine,” oyer 
et trimmer being the old French equivalent 
for that English expression. 
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“ P. A.” See Lloyd’s Clauses. 

Paget, Sir James, Bert., F.R.S., B.C.L. 

Oxon., b. at Great Yarmouth 1814. He is 
fiatgeant-Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen, 

Surgeon to the Prinoe of Wales, and Consulting 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomews Hospital. He 
has Been an extensive contributor to the trans¬ 
actions of the Royal and other learned societies. 

Created a baronet (1871), and appointed Pre¬ 
sident of the College of Burgeons (1875). Sir 
James Paget was one of the scientific celebrities 
who received an honorary degree in 1882, at 
the commemoration of the 300th anniversary of 
the founding of the University of Wurtzbure. 

Palestine Geological Surveys. See ed. y 8 7 . 

Falgrave, William Gilford, one of the three the 33rd or 34 th, when the Conference will I 
distinguished sons of the late* Sir Francis reassemble, and conclude its sittings on the 27th. 1 
Palgrave (the others being Hr. F. L. Palgrave, Many most interesting subjects will be discussed. 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and Mr. R. F. D. Amongst these are the Duty of the Church in 
Falgrave, elerk to the House of Commons), b. in regard to Intemperance,’ Purity, Emigration, 
Westminster, r8a6. Educated at the Charter- and Socialism; the definite teaching of tht 
house, and Trin. Coll. Oxford, where he gradu- Faith ; Anglicanism in relation to Eastern 
ated B. A, first-class in classics and second class Churches, Scandinavian and other Reformet 
in mathematics ’46. He is one of the most Churches, Old Catholics and others ; polygam 
distinguished of Oriental travellers and linguists, amongst heathen converts; divorce; stall 
his mastery of the Arabic language being so dards of doctrine and worship and the mutui 
complete, that in his remarkable joumeyings m relations of dioceses and branches of th 
the East he has invariably been able to pass as Anglican Communion. 

a native, and has even* officiated as a priest in Panama Canal- This waterway, which, . 
the mosques of Arabia. His “ Sanative of a completed, will be the greatest engineerin 
Year's Journey Through Central and Eastern work of the kind the world has ever seen, 
Arabia,” was the book of the season of ’65. designed to connect the Atlantic Ocean, fro 
Mr. P. undertook his first journeys into Syria Aspmwall (or Colon), with the Pacific at tl 
and Palestine (’55) on behalf of the Frenoh capital city of Panama—the oldest existu 
sad Italian branches ol the Sooiety of Jesus, and European settlement in the whole of Amert 
in '60 he was commissioned by the Emperor —thus cutting through the southern portion 1 
Napoleon HZ. to explore the regions ol the the narrow neck of land connecting North an 
Ottoman East, in which the persecutions and South America, generally described as th 
massaores of Christians had previously taken Isthmus of Panama. The idea is to follow th 
place. Mr. P. has been successively Consul course of the single-line railway already con 
at Soukhoum-Kale, Trebizond, Island ol St. necting the two cities, except in certain places, 
Thomas, and at Mamie, and Consul-General of where the bed of the river Chagres will be 
Bulgaria and Siam. more closely followed. The whole length, 

“Pall Mall,Gazette ’ Evening newspaper ftom entrance to exit, is calculated at fifty-kmr 
and review. Established 1865, by George Smith, miles; and the two chief difficulties are recog- 
of Smith, Elder & Co. Transferred to Henry nised in the flood waters of the river, and the 
Yates Thompson, Ins son-in-law, in 18S0. fact that the Cordilleras have to be cut through. 
Edited first by Frederick Greenwood, next (1880) J.'he river bed is to be crossed several times ; 
by John Xorlev, who in turn was succeeded in and it has Been decided to cut through the 
laBjbyW. T. Stead (#.?'.). Its charai teristfosare Culebra Col, in the Coidilleras, which about 
the three ‘i’s’—Independence, Interviewing, the point chosen will mean the excavation 01 ■> 
and Illustration. It is the first daily illustrated a lengthy ravine about 350 feet deep, (For 
English newspaper. Originally issued at nd. history of the scheme down to end of 1886 see 
It was fit st published at id. Jan. 1st, 1882. “Pall previous ed.). Adverse criticism, more or less 
Mall Budget ”(we ckly3<f.; an illustrated suninmi y deserved, but heightened by a modification ol 
of the news of the week, with special cartoon, the scheme and demands for more money, 
Offices, a, Northumberland Stteet, Strand. attended the progress of this great work 

Palmerston. Chief town of NorthernTerri- during ’87. Eai ly in the year M. G. de Molinari 
tory of South Australia (y.v.). published, with the title “ A Panama,” the 

Pan-Anglican. Conference- In the autumn letters which he sent from the Canal, which he 
of 1867 ana again in July ’78 the Bishops of the visited with the Frenchj German, English, and 
Anglian* Communion throughout the world were American delegates. The book is dedicated to 
invited by the Archbishop of Canterbury to M. de Lesseps, and certainly appears to be 
Lambeth, for common worship, consultation, encouraging enough. Although tne severest 
and to araw up an exhortation to Anglican critics of the scheme have always beep found 
Christendom. The value of the first meeting, in the United States, yet on Feb. 5th, in the 
which was attended by 75 bishops, was less, discussion on the Tehuantepec Ship Railway 
perhaps, in the practical results aimed at than Bill (q-v.) in the Senate, one of the most 
in the fact that tne Anglican Church throughout prominent speakers “ thought the Government . 
the world, for the first time since the final had neglected its duty in not informing France 
rupture with Rome^iound its own utterance, that the United States had an interest in the 
The immediate outcome of the second meeting, Panama Canal question surpassing that of any 
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at which the attendance was more numerous, 
was also an epistle to the Churches, couched 
in general language, but contaimngtbe practical 
suggestion of an Episoopal Committee, to which 
disputed ecclesiastical questions might be re- ’ 
ferred for settlement. Tne gragd closing service 
at St, Paul’s Cathedral, which brought this con- . 
ference to a conclusion, was most impressive. 
Another oonfeeenoe is to be held this year (*88), 
and invitations to the a»o bishops have already 1 
been sent out by Archbishop Benson. The 
day of the first meeting will be July 3 rd, which 
wul be followed by four days oi successive 
session, alter which there will be an adjourn¬ 
ment for the deliberations of committees till 1 
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other government." In the same month it was 
reported that a large quantity of machinery, 
including 30 locomotives, had been purchased 
for the scene of labour. On March 30th Mr. 
R. Nelson Boyd, M. Inst. C.E,, read a piper 
op the work, from notes gathered on the spot, 
before the Civil and Mechanical Engineers* 
Society, in which he said, “The impression 
’made upon the mind by a visit to the Canal is a 
; sad one." On June 6th was published an ex- 
, tract of a report submitted to the Academy of 
■ Scienoes St Paris byM Bouquet de la Grye, in 
which he sided with M, de Lesseps in declar¬ 
ing against placing locks in the Canal, and the 
Academy unanimously approved his report. 
At a meeting of the Panama Company directors 
on July 8th, it was agreed to raise a fresh 
loan, 500,000 new bonds at 440 francs each. 
'I he annual general meeting was held at Pkris 
on July aist, M. de Lesseps presiding, and the 
, Emperor of Brazil being present. The report 
stated that the expenditure foi 1885-6 amounted 
i to 144,311,118 fr., bringing up the total, minus 
' 38,446,784 fr. for accounts not settled, to 
*(601,726,410 fr. On June 30th, '87, the ex- 
Ipenses and receipts showed realisable assets 
S143,7-13,428 fr., including available capital in 
*;iand 120,666,558 fr. Very favourable figures 
ere quoted as Jo the possible tiaffic through 
he Canal when finished, and the report was 
idnpted, alter" M. de Lesseps had indicated 
} everal simplifications and retrenchments In 
Jhc plans. It appears, however, that only half 
the new issue of bonds was taken up, but a 
latter signed by Victor de Lesseps, "Pour le’ 
president," under date Nov. 4th, eventually 
ppphared in the Messager de Paris, appaiently 
reassure those who felt “unjustified alann 
jj. the exaggerated fall in the price of Panama 
securities. In this he stated that the Canal 
will be pierced about Feb. 1880, but would not 
tie formally inaugurated till Feb. 1890, when 
lit will be navigable for large vessels. From 
/March 1889 to December of that year ships 
/drawing six metres of water will be able to 
/pass through. The present resources of the 
Company were sufficient to complete the pro¬ 
jected works, and therefore a new loan would 
not be contracted, M. de Lesseps on Nov. 
15th himself addressed an impoitarit letter 
to the French premier, m which tie stated that, 
"in view of the indescribable bitterness *1 
adversaries,” he had resolved to do at Panama 
what he did at Suez— viz., to insure, a sufficient 
passage to the foreseen annual traffic of 7,500,000 
tons, and to complete the definitive niantimc 
canal alterwards by small levies, as at Suez, 
on the annual profits. The Consultative Com¬ 
mittee had replied in the affiimativc to the 
two questions: (i) Was it possible to construct 
in the central mass an upper cutting and con¬ 
tinue at the level by dredging? (2) vVould it 
be possible, when this was done, to open up 
traffic between the two oceans without sus¬ 


pending the work of deepening ? This approval, 
he pointed out, left for extraction only 40,000,000 
cubic metres—10,000,000 hard soil and 30,000,000 
dredgable soil; ana a contract to carry out the 
work in the time specified had been entered 
into by M. Eiffel (q.v.). On these grounds he 
applied for authority te issue lottery obliga¬ 
tions, in the first place for 265,000,000 fr., autho¬ 
rised by the shareholders, for the 300,000,000 fr, 
which might be uecessary up to 1890, and 
for the conversion of the whole or part of the 
borrowing already made. He added that on 


Jan. 1st, ’88, the net amount at the disposal 
of the Company would be 110,000,000 fr, 
Pansl&vists. A party in'Russia, favouring 
the idea of a grand Slavonic confederation, in 
which the hegemony would belong to Russia. 
Its rftnks are largely recruited among the 
Slavophils, a party holding the belief that Slav 
culture is better and stronger than European 
civilisation, and destined to survive the latter. 
It is possible to hold this belief, this faith in 
Russia, without holding the Panslavistk doc¬ 
trine of atfuhion of Tie Slavs under Russian 
rule; several eminent Slavophils believing 
that the Slavs of Austria and Turkey would 
do better if r,’.lowed to develop into a separate 
sister state. See ed. *87. 

Pantheon (Le). A noble edifice, erected in 
Fans, devoted to the interment ot illustrious 
men. Begun in the reign of Louis XV., it was 
finished uncjpr the Restoration The pedi¬ 
ment has engraved upon it: “ Aux grands 
hottintfs la patne recannaissante .” 

Papal Jubilee. See Leo XIII. 

Paraguay- a republic governed by presi¬ 
dent elected for four years, assisted by a Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies, elected directly—the 
former at the ratio of one member to 12,00c 
inhabitants, the latter of one member to 6.000. 
State religion Roman Catholic, but all others 
tolerated. Area 91,970 square miles. Pop. 
about 350,000. Revenue estimated £240,000; 
expenditure £240,000. Debt estimated _ at 
£1,000,000. Ai my, chfefly acting as police, 
numbers about 600. This country has been 
almost entirely ruined by the destructive 
war carried on between 1865 and 1870 with 
Brazil by the Dictator Lopez, the population 
having in that time diminished from 1,337,001 
to its present amount. Since 1870 its history 
presents no very special features of interest. 
For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Parallax. Solar. See A si konomv-. 

Paramaribo. Capital of Surinam (7.1/.). 

Parcel Post, The. Was first introduced Aug. 
1st, 1883. The public in this country had long 
suffered from the want of such an institution, 
and it was probably owing to the strenuous 
efforts made by the late Mr. Fawcett, when he 
was Postn^stcr General, that the difficulties 
which had hitherto stood in the way of the 
parcel post being established here were ovei 
come. Considerable opposition was displayed 
towards the scheme, both by the railway com¬ 
panies and pi ivate carrying agencies ; but all 
such obstacles were met by Mr. Fawcett, who 
displayed great tact and energy in bringing the 
new service into operation ; and since its estab¬ 
lishment the system has proved extremely 
useful to the community, and is making good 
progress towaids becoming a financial success. 
The parcel postage rates are 3d. for the first 
pound and ijd. tor every additional pound 
up to eleven pounds, which iB the maximum 
weight allowed. The postage must be prepaid 
by means of ordinary postage stamps to be 
affixed by the sender. The words Parcel Post 
should be written or printed on the left-hand 
side of the parcel, immediately above the ad¬ 
dress. The greatestleneth allowed for an inland 
parcel is 3 ft. 6 in., While the length and girth 
combined may be as much as 6 ft. Thus a parcel 
measuring 3 ft. 6 in. in length may measure as 
much as 2 ft. 6 in. in girth; or a shorter parcel 
may be thicker, for, if it measure no more 
than 3 ft., it may measure 3 ft. rctind the 
thickest part. Parcels must not, of course, be 
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posted in an ordinary letter-box, blit must be 
handed over the counter of a post-office to the 
proper officer, by whom the size, weight and 
postage ol each parcel is tested before being 
accepted. Certain parcels ate prohibited from 
being sent: such as tho^e bearing or con tam¬ 
ing writing or marks of an offensive or indecent 
character ; or containing gunpowder, cart¬ 
ridges, lucifei matches, or other explosive or 
combustible material, live animals, or any sub¬ 
stance likely to cause injury to other parcels 
or to the officers of the Post Office ; while 
parcels containing such articles as Eggs, fish, 
meat or other animal matter, or knives and 
other sharp instruments, can only be sent if so 
packed as to prevent all risk of injury to other 
parcels. Liquid matter must be contained in 
bottles, cases or can* securely'Stopped ; and 
bottles and other glass ai tides must be so 
packed as to be secure from breakage. Rural 
postmen, w'hether on foot or mofanted, collect, 
under certain regulations and restrictions, 
parcels irom the public wherever they collect 
letters; but the senders are held responsible 
that paicels so posted are within the prescribed 
limits of weight and size, and are properly 
prepaid. The number of parcels can led by 
the Post Office increases steadily, and no less 
than 26,417,422 parcels were posted during the 
year ended March 31st, 1886. fbe gross amount 
derived from the postage on these parcels was, 
for the same period, £592,000, of which 55 per 
cent, on rail way-borne, parcels, or £325,600, had 
to be paid to the laihvay companies, leaving 
£266,41x1 as the Post Office share. 'I he number 
of parcels now carried, is, it will be seen, at 
the rate of neaily 27,000,000 a year, being the 
number anticipated when the parcel post was 
first established. The parcel post has now 
been extended to a large number of Foreign and 
Colonial countries: amongst otlicis, Belgium, 
Germany, Egypt, Aden, British But mall, India, 
Hong Kong, Gibraltar, Malta, Cape Colonv, 
Ceylon, Cyprus, and lamaica, and is rapidly 
being extended to other plact s abroad, flic 
rates (which vary, of coui sc, according to the 
country concerned) are not excessive, and the 
maximum limit of weight in all cases is 7 fb. The 
rule as to dimensions is the same as for the in¬ 
land parcel post, except in the caseftf one 01 two 
countries. Dutiable articles are, of course, liable 
to a charge for customs duty, which is Icvii d on 
delivery. Colonial and foreign parcels are not 
accepted by rural postmen or mail drivers. 
The value of the Inland Pai cel Post vt as greatly 
enhanced by the introduction 111 PC6 of a 
system of insurance and of compensation for 
loss or damage. The Post Office now gives 
compensation not exceeding £1 where no in¬ 
surance is paid ; where an insurance fee of j d. 
or 2d. is paid compensation is given to the 
amount of £j or £10. During the first month 
of the operation of this plan 17,600parcels were 
insured, producing £87, while the compensation 
paid was only £6. 

f Parent and Child. For the legal right sand 
duties of parent arid child see ed. ’87. 

PailS, Comte de, son of the late Due d’Or- 
Icans, and grandson of King Louis Philippe, 
b. 1838. He was educated in England, hading 
left France after the overturn of file monarch}' 
in 1848. He and his biother the Due de Chartres 
served on the staff of General M* Cl ell an dunng 
part of the American Cm] War He married 
in ’64 the eldest daughter of the Due de 
Montpensicr, and lias three children. After 


the death, in '85, of the Comte de Chambord, the 
head of the Eoyal House of France, the Comte 
de Paris was acknowledged by nearly all the | 
Legitimists as his successor. In ’86, on the « 
passing of the Expulsion Bill, the Comte de 
Paris once moie left for England, He is the 
author of an interesting' and comprehensive 
woik in six volumes on English Trades Unions. 

Paris Metropolitan Railways. The Con¬ 
vention for tins system was approved by the 
Frenoh Government Budget Committee on June 
30th,’ 87 , and urgency Was voted for the MU in the 
Chamber of Deputies on July aist. It was after¬ 
wards decided to remodel the original plan; and 
the engineers, who were deputed to visit the 
London underground lines and the Mersey j 
Tunnel, have now to report to the Chamber. 

Parker, Rev. Joseph D.D., minister of the j 
City Temple, was b. at Hexham, 1830. Student I 
in University College, London (1852). Ordained | 
111 the Congregational body (1853). Has held 
the following church appointments :—Banbury, * 
(1853), Manchester (1858), London, City Temple 
(1869) ; Chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales (1884). Founder of the 
Nottingham Congregational Institute. Dr 
Parker, in addition to being a popular am 
vigorous preacher, is also an author ol repute 
Among numerous works written by him ma, 
be mentioned “The Paraclete," “Ecce Dcus, 
“Springdale Abbey," “Inner Life of Christ' 

(3 veils.), “Apostolic Life" (3 vols.), “Weave 
Stephen,” and “The People’s Bible." It was 1 
his house that Mr. Gladstone, in May last yea 1 
met alarge number of Nonconformist minister 
and expounded to them his Irish policy. D 
Paikci has recently visited the United btates 
Parliament is composed of the Sovereq 
and the three Estates of the Realm, which a 
the Loids Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, ai 
the Commons, the Lords Spiritual and Ten 
poral sitting together and forming the lions 
ol Lords, The Sovereign alone has the power < 
summoning or proroguing or dissolving Pai 
Lament, and gives the Royal assent to measure* 
which have passed both Houses. On the iii st 
day of the meeting of a new Pail lament the 
Clerk oi the Crown delivers to the Clerk of 
the House of Commons a list of the names of 
the members returned at the general election. 
Membeis are then summoned to the House of 
Jfoers, and the Royal pleasure is signified by 
the Lords Commissioners that the Comniousdo 
proceed to elect their Speaker (q.v.). On the 
following day the Speaker elect is presented to. 
the Loids Commissioners for the Royal appro¬ 
bation. If the same Government be in office as 
had been in power at the dissolution, theswear- 
ing-in of members goes forward lor a week 
or so, and then Parliament is formally opened; 
but if there should have been a change of 
Government after the general election, then 
members of the administration who hold 
office direct from the Crown will have vacated 
their seats, and the leading members of the 
Government present in the Commons will be 
the Secretaries to the Treasury. This was the 
state ol affairs in 1874', 1080, and August 
1886, on which occasions authority to issue 
writs for the re-election of Ministers was given 
by the Crown, through the Royal Commis¬ 
sioners, within a few days after the election of 
Speaker, and there was then a short adjourn¬ 
ment for the re-elections before Parliament was 
opened. But as in January 1885 the Ministry 
had not gone qut of office, there were no 
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writs to be issued for re-election, and conse¬ 
quently there was no need forany adjournment, 
and Parliament was opened nine days after it 
met. Parliament is sometimes opened by Her 
Majesty in person, this being: now the only 
occasion during a session on which the Queen 
is personally present, but more frequently by 
Royal Commission. In either case the Speaker 
ana the Commons are summoned (see Black 
Rod) to hear Her Majesty's Speech. This is 
I read sometiines*by the Sovereign,, but more 
1 often when Her Majesty, is present by the 
' Lord Chancellor; ana it is always delivered by* 
him When Parliament is opened by Commis¬ 
sion. At the resumption of business in the 
evening of the day on which Parliament is 
opened, an address in reply to the gracious 
Message from the Throne is moved in each 
House. Alter the mover and seconder have 
spoken, Borne critical remarks upon public 
affairs are usually nude by the Leader of the 
Opposition, and" the Leader of the House 
replies. The debate on the Address in the 
Lords is usually finished on one evening ; the 
iebate in the Commons has of late .yeai s ex¬ 
pended over several nights. So soon as the 
Address has been agreed to by the Commons, 
the House decides tnat it will on a future day 
esolvc itself into a Committee of Supply, ana 
nto a Committee of Ways- and Means (see 
fuPPLY and Ways and Means). The Houses 
t their ordinary daily’ sittings consider private 
usincss (see Bills, Private), Petitions (q.v.) 
-e presented, questions are put to Ministers, 
otions are made and discussed, and public 
lls aie submitted by the Government and by 
•ivate members. The oidmaiy time for the 
mmencement of the session is early in 
- ibruary. There is usually a recess at Easter 
d at Whitsuntide, and great efforts areusually 
ade to bring the session to a dose at about 
te middle of August. The House, on resuming 
fter an adjournment, takes tip business at the 
/luge where it had been left at the previous 
(fitting ; but a piorogation puts an end to all 
iincompleted business. Unless it be dissolved 
(by the Ciown, Parliament exists seven years 
from the date on which it was first to meet. 
The demise of the Crown does not dissolve 
Parliament, but, on the contrary, rendeis an 
immediate assembling of the two Houses 
.necessaiy; and if there be no Parliament in 
’existence, the old Parliament must 1 (.assemble* 
(and may sit again for six months, if it be 
v 'ot within that time dissolved by the new 
'•Sovereign. When Pailiament is about to be 
dissolved by the Crown on the advice of her 
Ministcis it is customary to prologue ona given 
day, and in the evening of the same day to 
issue the proclamation of dissolution. The writs 
are posted the same'night, and are made re¬ 
turnable not less than thirty-five days after 
date. But although the new Parliament cannot 
in any case be Summoned to meet in less than 
thirtv-Cve days after the day of dissolution, it 
may happen when the general election is over 
that no necessity for an early meeting of Par¬ 
liament exists, and jin such case the new Par¬ 
liament may be prorogued by proclamation 
until a later date. Should it, however, be 
found desirable to call Parliament together for 
the despatch of businers on an earlier day than 
„ that to which it stands prorogued by proclama¬ 
tion, whether that prorogation has taken place 
before the first meeting of a new Parliament, 
or during the ordinary recess between sessions, 


j or if the House be adjourned fora longer period 
than fourteen days, it is in the power of the 
Crown to call Parliament together by procla¬ 
mation for the despatch of business in si* 
days from the date of such proclamation. See 
also Crown ; Genei^vl Election; House of 
Commons; Peerage; and Parliamentary 
Procedure. Consult Sir T. E. May's “Law, 
Privileges, Pi oceedings, and Usage of Parlia¬ 
ment." 

Parliament, Local. A debating society 
founded on tl;e plan and methods of procedure 
of the HoSse of Commons, each member con¬ 
stituting the “ house " U king the name of some 
selected constituency. A speaker is elected, a 
“ government ” and “ opposition ” formed, bills 
are introduced, .ebatea upon, and votes taken, 
etc. Local parliaments had their origin in 
the days of Canning, who mentions the great 
advantage he derived from a debating society 
formed on tht»m<jdt 1 of the House ot Commons. 
In 1849 a similar society was formed with much 
success by the members of the Whittington 
Cb b, Arundel btieet, Strand. Since that time, 
more particularly of recent years, such institu¬ 
tions have greatly developed. 

Parliament, Privileges of. See Frivileges 
of Peers and Members of Parliament. 

Parliamentary Obstruction. See Ob¬ 
struction, Parliamentary, 

Parliamentary Papers consist of the 
notices ot questions, resolutions, votes, and 
proceedings in both Mouses of Parliament 
issued daily duimg the session; the official 
Blue Books, Drab Books, and White Books (so 
called tioin tlie colour of theii covers') issued 
from each Government dcpai Linenl from time 
to time, and Journals of theHou.se of Com- 
monswitb their general indexes. To the general 
public the papeis are issued on the following 
terms ; Single papers, Blue Books, etc,, are 
charged for at the rate ofone halfpenny per sheet 
of four pages, excepting in instances wbei e 
special prices are fixed; but for an annual sub¬ 
scription of £2l> -ubs-cribers can obtain all the 
' Paiiianicntary publications issued during the 
year; an annual subscription of £16 tntitlcs 
thesubscubcr to all the Parliamentary Papers 
excepting the daily votes and proceedings, 
whuh can life had separately fer an annual sub¬ 
scription of £3 ; and the reports on petitions 
and appendix to the votes, w bich can abo be 
had icuaratcly for an annual subscjiption cl 
£1. 1 l.c papers of each House can also be had 
separately. 1 he animal subscription for the 
House ot Lords’ papers is £10, and for the 
House of Commons' papers £15, or in each case 
£1 10s. less without the daily votes and pio- 
oeedmgs. The charge for forwaiding the pai - 
lianientary panels is £1 10s. pci annum. The 
Journals of the House of Ccmmons comprise 
140 volumes, dating bom 1547, and can be had 
for ics. per volume. The general index to the 
Journals consists of seven volumes also pub¬ 
lished at 10s. each. The last volume of the 
index is to volumes ic8 to iso of (he Journals,* 
covering the pei iod 1852 to 1865. The Reports of 
the HouEe of Ccmmons fiom 1715 to 1801, with 
the general index, can be had in sixteen volumes 
for" ££. The following lists and indexes may 
also be had 1— List of Sessional Papers for 1885, 
briefly stating the title and puce of each paper, 
pried 3of.; Descriptive Lists of each Session, 
with Indexes, from 1847 to 1884, price from 3s. 
each; A Catalogue of Reports, from 1696 to 
1834, with a brief Abstract of their Subjects, 
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price as. 6d .; Continuation to 1837, price 6 d. ; 
A General Index to Divisions, l’rom 1836 to 
1832, price 4S.; the same, from 1852-53 to 1861, 
price 4$. ; the same, from 3859, Sees. 2, to 1865, 
price 35. 6 d.; the same, from 1866 to 1875, 
price is. 3 d. A Genet al Index to the Reports 
on Public Petitions, from $833 to 1882, pride 10s.: 
A General Index to the Bills, Reports, and 
Papers printed by order of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and Papers presented by Command, 1853 
to 1869, price 8s. ; ditto, 1870 to 1879, price 5s. 
The Parliamentary Publishers "from whom the 
above papers and journals cart Rt had are 
Messrs. Hansard fk Son, 33, Great Queen 
Street, Lmcoln’s-Inn-Fields, and 32, Abingdon 
Street, Westminster; Messrs. Spottiswoode 
& Co., East Harding St., E.C.; Messrs. Black, 
Edinburgh; and Hodges, Figgis & Co., and 
Alexander Thom & Co., Dublin. 

Parliamentary Procedure. The Houses 
of Lords and Commons differ from each other 
not ouly in regard to their constitution, but 
likewise in respect to their poweisand methods 
of procedure. It is in the House of Peer*, for 
instance, that the Sovereign meets Parliament, 
and the formal ceremonies connected with the 
opening or proroguing of the Legislatuie are 
gone through. On these occasions, as also 
when the Royal Assent is given to public or 
private bills, the “faithful commons merely 
attend upon their lordships. But, on the other 
hand, the House of Commons has an individu¬ 
ality of its own, which is yearly becoming 
more marked. Its powers and privileges are 
enormous : it is in the Lower Chamber exclu¬ 
sively that the national estimates are voted, 
and it is in the Commons that the majority of 
important legislative proposals are initiated. 
The powers of the Lord Chancellor, who pie- 
sides.over the deliberations of the House of 
Lords, differ widelv from those exercised by 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. He is 
not the judge or guardian of order, and if two 
or more peers rise together the House itself 
decides who shall first be heard. The simple 
duties of the Lord Chancellor (who need not 
necessarily be a peer) consist in “putting the 
question,'*and he is pot debarred from taking 
part in a debate. He has, however, no casting 
vote in divisions, and if tlie numbers are equal 
the “ not-contents ” prevail. Another peculi¬ 
arity of procedure in the House of Lords is 
that the speakers do not address the presiding 
peer but the whole House. With rega.d to the 
origination of bills, the House of Lords has 
exclusive power concerning those relating to a 
restitution in blood and a restitution in honours. 
It has always been held that bills of “pains 
and penalties!" or other measures founded on 
oral testimony, should originate in the Lords ; 
and until 1871 the House ol Commons had not 
the power which their lordships had of examin¬ 
ing witnesses on oath. The Royal Assent to 
bills is always given in the House of Lords, 
more frequently by commission than other¬ 
wise ; and it is a curious circumstance that the 
French language is still employed m connection 
therewith. When a public Dill is approved, 
the clerk says, “ Le roy (or, la reyne) U vcult.” 
If the measure be a private one he says, “ Jjoi 7 
faitcontnte il esl desire.” Should the bill have 
subsidies for Its object, the official says, “ Le 
toi (or, la reyne) renter cie ses loyaux sujets, 
accepts leur benevolence , etaussi le veult If the 
Sovereign thinks fit to refuse approval to a 
measure, the clerk then says, “ Le rai (or, la 


reyne) s’avisera This power of rejection, it 
may be noted, was last exercised by Queen 
Anne, in the year 3707. The most striking 
feature in connection, with the procedure of 
the House of Commons is the wide power 
vested in the Speaker. This great officer must 
have been anciently, as at present, the organ 
or spokesman of the Commons, although in 
modern times he is more occupied in presiding 
over the deliberations of the House than in | 
delivering speeches on their tiehalf. Unlike 
the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker must abstain 
from debating, unless in committee of the 
whole House : and even there he rarely takes 
advantage of his right. The member of the 
House who is elected to the office of Speaker 
usually acts quite independently of party con¬ 
siderations. He never votes, save when the 
numbers happen to be equal, in which case he 
gives the casting voice. The chief duty of the 
Speakei undoubtedly is the preservation of i 
ordei, with respect to which the rules of the' 
House of Commons are very stringent. Il is 
out ol order, lor instance, for a member of 
Parliament to refer to any other member by 
name; he must speak of him as “the hon. 
membci for so and-so.” Again, all remark? 
must be addressed to the Chair, and not to th* 
House. It is likewise out of order to speak ii 
direct terms of any proceedings of the othe 
House of Parliament, unless they have beet 
formally made known by “ message,” or re 
corded on the minutes of the House of Peers 
When a reference to the proceedings of th 
House of Lords is desired, however, the did 
culty is got over by alluding to what ha 
transpired “ in another place.” It is irregula 
too, to refer to the opinions of the Sovereigi 
speeches and messages from the Throne heir 
regarded as the sentiments gf the Ministi 
alone. By the rules of procedure passed i 
the year 1882, the Speaker has power t 
“ name ” any member of the House who di? 
regards the authority of the Chair; and sucl 
member, at the instance usually of the leadeij 
of the House, is suspended from the service otj 
the House, on the first occasion for a week, on 1 
the second for a fortnight, and on the third, or 
any subsequent occasion, for a month. In ex¬ 
treme cases the Speaker may order members 
into custody until the pleasure of the House be 
signified. Similar disregard ol order in Com¬ 
mittee of the whole House is also immediately 
reported to the House, and like action taken. 
The new rules of 1882 were not, however- 
solely aimed at recalcitrant members, but* 
effected considerable alteration in the method 
of conducting parliamentary debates. They 
empower the Speaker, when in his opinion a 
subject has been “ adequately discussed,” and 
it is the “evident sense of the House that the 
question be now put,” to so inform the House. 
If a motion is then made 11 That the question 
be now put,” the Speaker will forthwith 
put such question, and, if decided in the 
affirmative, the question under discussion will 
at once be put. - A provision is made, however, 
that the motion “ That the question be now 
put ” is not decided in thd affirmative unless 
supported by more than two hundred members, 
or unless opposed by less than forty members, 
and supported by more than a hundred mem¬ 
bers. Motions for the adjournment of the 
House, which formerly gave an opportunity for 
the raising of any subject immediately alter 
question time, and before the House reached 
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the "orders of the day,” are rendered impos¬ 
sible by the new rules, .unless a member 
proposes to move the adjournment for the pur- 
1 pose of discussing " a definite matter of urgent 
f publicimportanee/’and the motion is supported 
by not less than forty members. Motions for 
1 the adjournment of a debate must be confined 
t to the matter of such motion, and no member 
t can move or second moie than one such motion 
j during the same debate. The Speaker is also 
J empowered, w foe re he shall deem a motion for 
the adjournment of a debate to be "an abuse 
' of the rules of tj)«’ House,” to put the question 
' forthwith. He niuy also call upon the sup¬ 
porters of such a motion to rise in their places, 
and if there be less than twenty in a House of 
forty members or upwards, he may forthwith 
f declare the determination of the House. The 
’ Speaker may also call the attention of the 
■’ House to "continued irrelevanoe’’or "tedious 
? 1 cpetition" on the part of any member, and 
f may direct him to discontinue his seat. These 
* new rules also apply to committees of the whole 
House as well as to the House itself. By a 
‘ standing order passed in 1879, it ls provided 
tthat no opposed bill can be taken after 13.30 
■di.ru., unless it has entered_ the "committee” 
thtage; but by the rules of procedure of 1882, 
stnotions for the appointment of standing or 
Nelect committees are exempted from the opera¬ 
tion of this ordef. In the House of Commons 
ajo public bill can be introduced without leave, 
Ind on that being given, the measure is formally 
ri*:ad a first time. On the second reading the 
olrinciple of the measure receives considera¬ 
tion, and until it has passed this stage it cannot 
J «■ altered or amended. The bill is subsequently 
i’bnsidered in committee of the whole House, 
pi it may, in certain cases, be sent to a select 
j^'iumittee. Alter amendment in committee, 
informal report is received, the measure is sub- 
| f quently passed, and taken to the House of 


jchich is read but once 111 each House. Only 
he royal assent can convert a bill into an Act 
Parliament. It occasionally happens that 
ihe opponents of a bill are not desiious of 
meeting the motion for its second reading with 
a direct negative. An amendment is therefore 
proposed to the effect that the bill " be read 
this day three months,” or " this day six. 
inonths,” it being understood that three 
' lonths or six months hence the House will 
,,.tot be sitting. In the cases of motions in 
respect to which the House is also unwilling 
ito ciime to a decision, “ the previous question ” 
Imay be carried, in which case the other busi¬ 
ness of the day is at once proceeded with. The 
'business of both ^Houses of Parliament, but 
‘.more especially of the House of Commons, is 
transacted’ very largely “ in committee.” 
When the whole House is in committee the 
Speaker vacates the chair, the mace is removed 
by the Serjeant-at-Auns, and the Chairman of 
Ways ami Means or another member of the 
I louse presides. Proceedings relating to the 
expenditure of jpuhlitf money take place m Com¬ 
mittee of Supply («.i/.), while in. Committee of 
Ways and Means (q.u.) resolutions having re¬ 
ference to the funds by which such expenditure 
is to be sustained, are passed There are also 
Select Committees chosen for specific purposes, 
and committees for the consideration of private 
bills, the procedure in 1 expect to which is not 


very dissimilar to that followed in regard to 
public measures. No member of the House of 
Commons can, as a matter of fact, resign his 
seat, but this end is attained by his acceptance 
of the "Chiltem Hundreds.” No office having 
emolument attached can be conferred on a 
member of the Hou&fc of Commons without his 
vacating Ills seat; and therefore by obtaining 
"the stewardship of Her Majesty's Chiltern 
Hundreds, the stewardship of the Manor of 
Poynmgs, of East Hendred and Northstead, 
or the EscheatdV’ship ot Munster,” a member 
may rid hmttelf of his duties. In cases where 
appointments are not directly conferred by 
the Crown, but by the heads of departments, 
a member need not resign his seat; and by the ' 
Reiorm Act of 1867 it was specially enacted 
that members already in office should not 
vacate their seats on accepting other Crown 
appointments. The first Salisbury administra¬ 
tion, in Jan. ’,886, made new mles of procedure 
one of their principal measures; Mr. Gladstone 
on succeeding them in office adopted the main 
principles indicated, and a Select Committee 
appointed by the House ol Commons to inquire 
into the rules of procedure oi the House held 
their first meeting March 22nd, j886 , the 
Marquis of llartmgton having been elected 
chairman at a preliminary meeting on March 
18th. (For names oi the Com., and the substance 
of the important recommendations they made 
see ed. ’87). At the commencement of the 
session of ’87 the Government proposed the 
following Rules of Procedure for the acceptance 
oi the House of Commons I. Closure of Debate. 
That at any time after a question has been 
proposed a motion may be made, if the consent 
of the Chair has been previously obtained, 

" That the question be now put.” Such 
motion shall be put forthwith, and decided 
without amendment or debate. When tne 
motion “ that the question be now put ” haa 
been can icd, and the question consequent 
thereon has br»t-n decided, any further motion 
may be made (.the consent ol the Chair having 
been previously obtained) which may be requi¬ 
site to bring to a decision any question already, 
proposed from the Chair; and also, if a clause 
be then under consideration, a motion may be 
made (with the consent of the Chair as afore¬ 
said) that the question, that the clause stand 
part, or be added to the Bill, be now put. 
Such motion shall be put forthwith and decided: 
without amendment or debate. Provided al¬ 
ways that questions for the closure of debate 
shall not be decided in the affirmative, if a 
division be taken, unless it shall appear, by the 
numbers declared from the Chair, that such 
motion was supported by more than two 
hundred members, or was opposed by less 
than forty members and supported by more 
than one hundred members.—II. Motions for 
Adjournment at Question Time. That no motion 
tor the adjournment of the House shall be 
made until all the questions on the Notice 
Paper have been disposed of, and before the 
Orders ot the Day or Notices of Motions have 
been entered upon, when a member may pro¬ 
pose to move the adjournment for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent public 
importance. Provided that the previous con¬ 
sent of the Speaker, to whom a statement of 
the subject proposed for discussion shall be 
submitted in writing,' has been given on the 

g round that the motion does relate to a 
efinite matter of urgent public importance.-*- 
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HI. Divisions. That Mr. Speaker, or the Chair-. Houses of Parliament at the opening of the 
man, may, at his discretion, take the vote of the -session be discontinued.'— X. The Deferring or 
House by calling upon the members who sup- Discharge -of Orders. , That when a member in , 
port, and who challenge his decision, succes- charge of an Order of the Day moves to defer 4 
sively tp rise in their places, and he shall such Order, this* House will not entertain, 
thereupon, as he thinks lit, eithei declare the without notice, an amendment either to dis- 
determination of the Hods* or Committee, or charge such Order, or to defer it for a longer j 
name tellers for a division.—IV. Sitting* of the period than one month from the^day on, 
House. That, unless the House otherwise which such Order stands in the Order-book, 
order, the House shall meet every Monday, — XI. Public Bills. That after Whitsuntide 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday, at a of the public Bills, other than Government Bills, , 
clock, and shall, unless previously adjourned, be arranged on the Order-book so as to 1 
sit ull hall-past 12 of the dock at rpght, when give priority to the Bills most advanced, \ 
the Speaker shall adjourn the House without and that Lords' amendments appointed to 
question put. That at hall-past 7 of the clock be considered be placed fn st, to do followed 
t tie Speaker or Chairman, as the case maybe, by third readings, considerations of 1 eport. 
shall leave the Chair until 9 of the clock. If, Bills in progress in Committee, Bills ap- > 
alter the resumption of business at 9 of the pointed for Committee, and second readings,f ! 
clock, and before a quarter-past 9, notice be —XII. Bills originating in tho House of Lords, \ 
taken that 40 members are not present, the That, in ordci to facilitate the passing of Bills J 
Speaker or Chairman shall, unless 40 members through Paihainent, this House will not insist* 
arc sooner present, suspend the sitting until a upon Us privileges in respect of any Bill, 
quarter-past 9, when he shall count the House j clauses, or amendments which may be brought 
or Committee,— V. Interruption of Debate. That from the House of Lords, whereby tolls and 
at midnight on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, charges for services performed are authorised, 
and Fridays, and at hall-past 5 ol the clock on imposed, or regulated, provided the same shal 
Wednesdays, the proceedings on any business be assessed and levied by local authorities am 
then unde 1 consideration shall be mteri upted, for local purposes, and shall not be applied t< 
and, if the House be in Committee, the Chan- the public service.—XIII. Bills relating to Be 
man shall leave the chair and make his report iigion and Trade. That the funding order t 
to the House; and ll a motion has been pro- the 9th and 30th of April, 1772, concerning Bill 
posed for the adjournment of the House or of relating to religion and trade, be rescinded, 
the debate, or in Committee that the Chairman XIV. Standing Committees. That the rcsoh 
do report progress, or do leave the chair, such tions of the liouse ol the 1st of December, i88- 
motion shall lapse without question put, and relating to the constitution and proceedings 1 
the business then under consideration shall be Standing Committees tor the coneideiation * 
appointed lor the next day on which the House Bills relating to law and courts of justice, at 
shall sit, unless deferred until a later day by legal proceduie, and to trade, shipping, ai 
the general consent of the House. Provided manufactures, be revived.— XV. Standing C 01 
always that on the interruption of business mittee on Agrioulture. That a third Standn 
the motion “That the question be now put” Committee be appointed lor the cousidcratio 
(as aforesaid; may be made, and the Speaker ol all Bills relating to agriculturg, which mu 
or Chairman shall not leave the chair it that bv order of the House be committed theicti 
motion be earned untii the questions con- That Standing Order No. IX., “Motion 
sequent thereon, as provided in the rule for ad|oui ninent before Public Business,” be 
“ Closure of Debate,” have been decided. That rescinded. — These proposals gave rise to con 
after the business undei consideration at the siderable discussion (see Parliamentary Ses- 
liours before mentioned has been disposed of Sion or ’87), and the only one of them which 
no opposed business shall be taken, and the was adopted, and that after many modifications 
Orders of the Day not disposed ot at the close had been made in it, was No. I., which has 
of the sitting shall stand for the next day on retcience to the Closuie ol Debate. As finally 
which the House shall sit.— VI, Committees of shaped and made a standing order this rulepro- 
the whole House. That whenever an Order of nudes that alter a question has been proposed 
the Day is read for the House to resolve itself a inembei, rising in his place, may claim to 
mto Committee, not being a Committee to con- move “that the question be now put,” ami 
aider a message horn the Clown, ora Committee unless it shall appear to the Chair that such- 
of Supply, or of Ways and Means, Mr. Speaker motion isanabu.se of the rules of the House, 
shall leave the chair without putting any or an infringement of the rights of the minority* 
question, and the HousegHfglj thereupon re- the question “that the question be now put ’' 
solve itself into such CoflHKCc, unless notice shall be put forthwith and decided witnoul, 
of an instruction thereto raPween given, when amendment or debate. Wheii the Closure has 
such instruction shall be first’disposed ol.— VII. been carried, and the question consequent 
Amendments on Keport. That upon the report thereon has been decided, any further motion 
stage of any Bill no amendment may be pro- may be made (the assent of the Chair as afore- 
posed which could not have been proposed in said not having been withheld), which may be 
Committee without an instruction from the requisite to bring to a decision any question 
House.—VIH, Government Business. That on already proposed from the Chair; and also U 
days on which Government business has a clause be then under consideration, a motion 
priority, the Government may arrange such may be made (the assent of the Chair as afore- 
Government business, whether Orders of .the said not having been withheld) that the ques- 
Day or Notices of Motions, in such order as tion that certain words of the clause defined in 
they may think fit.— IX. Address in Answer to the motion stand part of the clause, or that 
the Queen's Speech. That the stages of Com- the clause stand part of or be added to the 
mittee and Report on the Address to Her bill, be now put. Such motions are to be put' 
Majesty to convey the thanks of the House forthwith, and decided without amendment or 
for Her Majesty’s most gracious Speech to both debate. The minority proviso is retained uq> 
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altered, and there is added another proviso by increased stringency of criminal procedure or 
•* which the rule can only be put in, force 'ifrhen in the pursuit of such measures as had recently 
the Speaker pr the Ghairnrah^of, W&ys and been taken by the Ministry, but in a reform in 
Means is in the chair, ancL not by a casual the law and system of government, was nega- 
chairaian. The old Closure rule still remains tived by 352 to 246. Giber amendments were 
in force. Further proposals regarding the movefi by Mr. Esslemont (position of certain 
business ol the House of Commons are to be agricultural holders In Scotland), Sir G. Camp- 
t , submitted by the Government when Parliament bell (local self-government for Scotland and 
, meets in ’88. See Bills. Standing Committees, other parts of Great Britain), I)r. Cameroif 
House of Commons, Parliament, etc. (administration of justice in the Highlands), 

Parliamentary Session, ’ 87 . In the follow- ami Mi. Cox (condition ol the unemployed), 
ing article an endeavour has been made to On the Speakei* mterpoaing, the Closure was* 
give an outline of the business of the session, (Feb. i7thj»e&rried by 289 to 74. The report of 
without unduly interfering with the alphabf tical the Address was piesented on the following 
system upon which this Cyclopaedia is arranged, evening nd agreed to, after discussions oip 
and which it is thought is the best aid to rapid affairs in Egypt, Zululand, and elsewhere.-— 
and easy reference. Thus, while a list of all the Meanwhile some proposed new rules of prooedure 
publio Acts passed, and the parliamentary pro- had been laid before llie Commons, and on 
ceedings upon some of them when they were Feb. 21st the House commenced a debate upon 
.-.imply bills, are given below, the substance of them which lasted fifteen nights. The proposed 
each of the principal Acts will be found alpha- new olosure rule was under consideration during 
betically arranged throughout the book. The the greater part of this time, many amendments 
work of public committees is dealt with upon to it being proposed, and several changes m its 
the same principle. So, too, matters relating to text and effect being made. The only amend- 
the Amy or Navy will be found grouped, as a ment of much interest which was discusfted and 
whole, under those headings. Particulars of not accepted was that moved by Mr, Whitbread, 
the Civil Service Estimates and of the Budget with a view of dissociating the Chair entuely 
snouJd be iooxed for under the head of Finance, from the new Closure mle, either in the diree- " 
National. The articles on parliamentary termB tion of initiative or veto; this eras supported 
and forms are, asi-efore, alphabetically arranged, by the Opposition, but was rejected by 275 to 
and have been caiefully Drought up to date.— 200. The new Closure was made a standing order. 
The second session of the twelfth Parliament of but all the other proposals were postponed and 
Her Majesty, and ofthe twenty-fourth Parliament eventually dropped loi the session. Under the 
of the United Kingdom ol Great Britain and heading of Phoceduki" Profused Rules of, 
Ireland, was opened by Royal Commission on will be found the text of all these proposals, as 
Jan. 27 th. It had been intended that Parliament laid on the table, ami of the. new Closure i ule 
should meet a fortnight earlier, and the post- as finally adopted.—Throughout the session the 
ponement was due to the ministerial learrange- Government, had virtually all the time ofthe House 
meats consequent upon the resignation of Lord at then loinmand, (01 they obtained precedence 
R, Churchill (<7 .v ). The Address m answer to first for the proceduie debates, next for the 
the Queen's Speech (7 v.) was moved 111 the Lords Criminal Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill, and 
!nr the Earl, of Erne, seconded by Viscount finally tor Ministerial business geneially, to 
(orrington, and agieed to after a debate in the exclusion of discussions on nearly all the 
which several topics were disiussed, including bills and motions of private members. The 
the union in one person ol the offices of Foreign Cnme« Bill was under consideration at forty- 
Secietarv and Prime Minister. .The Commons’ five sittings of the Commons, and was not read 
debate on the Addiess was commenced on the a third tunc until July nth. The Government 
r a me evening, the mover and seconder being then pressed forward the Irish Laud Bill, and a 
Viscount Weymouth and Mr. G. Bailour, but number ot other measures; and by sitting late 
was riot brought.to a close until Feb. 17th, every mglQ, and meeting on Saturdays, did 
when the Speaker inteiposed to declare, in the their best r o make the session fiuitlul of lcgis- 
, words of the Closuie rule of i8s?, that the lalinn. With two exceptions all the measures 
subject liad'been “adequately dmum^cd, anfi 1 promised in the Queen’s Speech were brought 
that it was the evident sense of the Home that lorvraid, though some of them weie afterwaids 
the question be now put.’’ The principal matters abandoned, and sevetal others were introduced 

* raised during this long period iveic Lord R. which had not been mentioned in the Message 
Churchill’s lesignation and financial pnn< iples, from the Thione. The exceptions were the bill 

■ the action ot the Prime Minister m uniting regarding Pnvate Bill Legislation and the Local 
the Foreign Sectelaryship to his other office Government Bill; hut, as regards the laltei, a 
(a proceeding to wliich the Opposition ex- bill to pave the way for a measure dealing with 

• pressed objections in both Houses), the state the English blanch ol the question became law. 
of Ireland, the Plan of Campaign, and the The House of Commons sat on 160 days; it was 
occupation of Egypt, An amendment moved by only counted out twuce, and the individual sit- 
Mr. Cremer in favour of the immediate recall of tings were longer than in any previous year, 
the whole of Her Majesty's forces from Egypt was At Easter the adjournment was only over Good 

, ' (Feb. 4th)negatived ISV263 to97, after a counter Fuday and Easter Monday, and at Whitsuntide 
y proposal of Sir. Illingworth 'or withdrawal in the House rose on Monday, May 24th, till 
\thc nedr future haij been rejected by 247 to 127. Monday, June fith. An adjournment took 
Min Feb. 11th an amendment of Mr, Parnell, sub- place over Jubilee Bay (June 2ist>, when - 
hlitting that the relations between owners and Members of both Houses attended the West- 
occupiers in Ireland had not been seriously minster Abbey Thanksgiving Service. The 
disturbed in the case of those owners who had Commons also attended a Special Jubilee 
. granted to their tenants such abatements of Service, held at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
rents as were called for by the slate of prices, on Sunday, May 22nd, when Dr. P.oyd Car- 
nnd that the remedy for the existing crisis in center, Bishop of Ripon, was the preacher.— 
Irish agrarian affairs was not to be found in Party feeling has seldom run higher than 
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during the session, and many regrettable scenes 
look place. Col, S&underson, the most able 
of the Ulster Consei vatives, and the Parnel- 
lites came more than once into collision. On 
Aptil 15th, 111 course of the second reading 
debate on the Crimes Bity, he chaiged Retain 
of those hon. gentlemen with associating with 
men whom they knew to lie mmdcrers, where¬ 
upon Mr. Healy called him a hai, and, declining 
to withdraw the expi ession, was “ named ” ami 
suspended lot a week. Subsequently, while the 
House was engaged in committee, oil the Irish 
Land Bill, Mr. Ilealv (July 28th) complained of 
inteiruptions from the other side, attributing 
them to Mr. de Lisle, and during a division 
challenged that hon. member to ccgne outside 
the House 11 il he were a man,” and he would 
“break his neck.” Mi. Mealy stood by what 
he had said, and was upon this occasion sus¬ 
pended under the penal rule for a lortmght. ' 
On anothei occasion Mr. W, Long complained 
that Dr. Tanner had used violent and coal se 
language to him m the lobby. Dr. Tanner 
denied the use of part ol'the language attri¬ 
buted to him, and withdrew and apologised tor 
using the remainder; and a MiiusU 1 tal motion 
lor his suspension was wilhdiawn (July cost) 
on an expression ol opinion by tlu* .Speaker 
that the explanation and apology wne ade¬ 
quate, Mr. Cuniug'haineGraham (Sept. 13th) 
suspended loi what were held to be distc spi ct- 
ful comments upon the action ol the lands 111 
making certain amendments to the Cool Aiims 
Regulation Bill; and at they.mu sitting, the 
Loids’ amendments to tin Ti u< h Bill b. mg 
then under consideration, Mr. il. Harrington 
Was also named ami ; usp. mh d, lie havmg 
Insisted upon speaking alter being du< cted to 
sit down, and having charged the Speaker with 
waiting “to pounce upon him.in the House 
the lour parties voted gem rally upon party lines, 
the Llbeial Unionists acting us a rule with the 
( onservativcs, and the Ghidstoinans with the 
Put nellites. One «.r two U. U. memlxis 
1 ppo_ cd the Cumes Bill, and Mr. Chambcrlam 
aim a lew irivnds \11ted against the changes 
made by the Loids in the town paikn and 
adjustment oi tent clauses of the insh 
Land Bill, and against the proclamation of the 
National League as a dangerous association ; 
but Lord Halting ton mvai lably supported the 
Government, though in the matter of the pro¬ 
clamation he would have prefemd il (hey had 
exhausted the otliei powers given them by the 
Act before having j ecoin si to the last 1 e-oui ce.— 
On July 5th the Govci tinii.nl sii .taint d a deli at, 
u motion lor the adjournment ol the House 
made by Mi. Atherle*y Jones 111 order to call 
attention to the ea-c oi Miss Lass (see Law, 
1887), being, after w hat was eonsidt-i cel to be an 
ulisutisfai lojy -laUnniit by tin llninc i-ceic- 
taiy, pi csscef ami can led against tin ni by 15; 
to 14b. - Among ministerial changes and uthe 1 
pei menial teatuu s ol the session, or ol the lew 
weeks ummdiuUly pn ceding its comment e- 
nsent, may he noted the appointment of Mr, 
Vf. H. Bai'ith to the olfice ol First l.ojd of the 
Trcasuiy, and to the position of Leader ot 
the House of Com’"ons in succession to Lord 
’ R. Churchill, whom Kr..Gcisclicn uas appointed 
to sui ct cd as Cluucc II .r 01 the Exchequer , the 
death of the Earl of Iddesleigh under very 
painful circumstances , the icsigriation by Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach, on medical advice as to the 
state of his eyesight and general health, of 
the office of Cluel Secretary for Ireland, in 


which he was succeeded by Mr. A. Balfour; the 
resignation of the Earl of Dunraven, and the 
appointment of Col. King'-Harman to the new 
office ot Under Secretary for Ireland.—Parlia¬ 
ment was prorogued on Sept. 16th (see Queen's 
Speeches).— The following is a list of the 
Public Statutes passed during the session, with 
the date upon which each received the Royal 
Assent. Those to Which an * is prefixed were 
mtiodured, or were alter introduction taken 
charge of, by the Government. A t is added 
to the more important ot these, in order to 
denote that a summary or analysis of each is 
to be found under tbe same titular heading 111 
the; body ot the woik; but reference to the 
pi ogress of some ol these while they were 
under consideration of one or other of the two 
Houses will lie found below, and some mention 
is also made of the leading private Acts, which 
are not mclueled in the accompanying list:— 

* Allotments, Sept. 16th t; Allotments and 
Cottage Ga dens, Compensation for Crops, 
Aug. BtliT , ''Appellate Jurisdiction, Sept, ifitht; 

* Appropriation, Sept. iOth ; “Army (Annual), 
Apiil 28th ; * Bankruptcy (Discharge and Clo- 
siiie), Sent, ihlli t ; * British Settlements, Sent 
10th (seeC olonial OFFicF);*ChantaldeTi Lists, 
Sept. 16th; * C0.1l Mines Regulation, Sept 
rrtlti t; “ Colonial Service (Pensions), July 3th ; 

* Consolidated Fund Acts (NTs,. 1 and 2), Mar 
,9th, July 5th; * Conversion of India Stoik, 
May vpd , "Conveyancing (Scotland) Acts (137a 
amt 1379) Amendment, Sept. iOth ; Copyhold 
Sept, icih 1 ; * CeimieiSept. iOth ; “Count 1 
Courts (Lxpen.bf -.), Aptil ?8th; ‘Cnminal Lav 
and I’roceduit- (Belaud), July 19th t; “Climin; 
Procedure (Scotland), Sept. 10th; # Croltei 
Holdings (Scotland), Aug. 8th t; * Custom 
and Inland Revenue, July 5th; Customs’ C01 
solidation Act (1S70) Amendment, May 2 pcl 

* Deeds of Airangemeut, Sept, lotht; *Duk 

of Connaught s Leave- 1 , May 23rd; *Es.-hea 
(I’roceduic), Sept, rfilh; * Expiring Laws 

Continuance, Sept, 16U1; “Friendly Soeietn 0 
Sept, lC.th; Incumbents of Benefices Loaim 
Extension Act (irftio) Amendment, May 23rd; 
Incumbents,’ Kesignalion Act (1871'! Amend 
ment, Aug, 8th; Msle of Man (Customs), 
April 28th; “ Land Law, Ireland, Aug. ajrd 1 . 
‘Lieutenancy Clerks'Allowances, Sept, ifitli ; 
“Local Aullioiitvs - Fxpenses, Sept. 16th; 
“ Local Government Boundaries, £>ept. rfith 1 ; 
’'London Parks and Woiks, Aug. 2 ;rd t; *Lunary 
Districts (Scotland) Sej»t. mtli; Margarine, 
Aug. 21 d t; Markets and Fairs (Weighing o* 
( attic), Aug. 8th f ; * Merchandise Marks, Aug. 
231 cl t; “Merchant Shipping (Fishing Boats), 
April sbtht; “Merchant Shipping (Miscellane¬ 
ous), Sept. 16th ; “Meti opolilaji Board of Works 
(Money), Aug. 23rd t; “Metropolitan Police, 
Sf-pL. 10th, Metiopolis Management (Batteisea 
and Westuiinstei;, July 12th; “Military Tram¬ 
way , Sept, ruth; “National Debt and Local 
Loan-, July 12th; Open Spaces, Aug. 23rd t; 

* Pluralitii s, Sept, roll) ; Police Disabilities 
Removal, May 231 d t; * Prison Officers’ Super¬ 
annuation (Scotland) Sept. 10th; Probation ol 
First Ollcuders, Aug, Stilt.; “Public Houses, 
Hours if Closing (Scotland), Sept. 16th 1 ; 
Public Libranes Acts’ Amendment, Aug. 8 th i; 

Public Libranes'Consohdution (Scotland),45001. 

16th; “Public Works' Loans, Sept. i6tn ; 
Quatucs_ Fencing, July igtlit; “Savings 
Banks, Sept. 16th; “ Secretary for Scotland, 
Sept. 16th t; Settled Land Acts Amendment, 
Aug. 23rd; * Sheriffs, Sept. 16th; “Sherin 
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of Lanarkshire, Sept. 16th ; Stannaries, Sept. 
16th; # Statute Law Revision, Sept. r6th; 
•Superannuation, Sept. 1 6th ; * Supreme Court 
of Judicature (Ireland), May 23rd : * Technical 
Schools (Scotland), Seopt. 16th t J *Trirndad and 
Tobago, Sept. 16th ; Truck Amendment, Sept. 
i6j,h; *Ti uio Bishopric and Chapter Acts 
Amendment, July sth: *Trustee Savings 
Banks, Sept. 16th t; *Tiu»ts (Scotland) Ad 
(1867) Amendment, fuly ia1h ; Valuation of 
Lands (Scotland) Amendment, Sept. 10th ; 
Water Companies (Regulation of Powers), Aug. 
Stht.— Taking in their order some of those 
measures m the above list upon which, while 
they weie before 1'at 1 lament as bills, proceed¬ 
ings and discussions of interest arose, the 
Allotments Act was introduced by Mr. Ritchie 
aSJfhe Labourcis’ Allotments Bill on July 18th, 
and upon second leading (Aug. utn) the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer mentioned that, 
s although he had yielded to the opinion of his 
'colleagues, he still retained his objections to 
compulsion, In committee, an amendment of Mr. 
Charming, providing for the grant ot one acre 
of arable land or three acres of pasture, was sup¬ 
ported bv Mi. J. boilings and Mr. Chamberlain, 
but opposed nv the Govei iimonl, and rejected 
by joS to 8^ (Aug. 27th) - In committee on the 
Coal Mines .Regulation Bill, an amendment aimed 
against the employment of "pit brow women” 
was opposed by the Govei ninent and (Tune 2 ;rdi 
ejected hy 18S ton-;. The Criminal Law and 
procedure (Ireland) Act was intiodund hy Mr. 
jlailour as the Criminal Law Amendment (Ire- 
j>id; Bill, anil was \aiiouslv desinbid in the 
st bates as f he 11 C*i imrs Bill ’ and the “ Goto non 
pill.” A lesolulion giving the several stages 
nj the imaMirc precedent c of all other basi- 
p'ss, at live disirelton of the Government, was 
t.oposed by Mi, W. II. Smith on March sand, 
ind was met by an amendment of Mr. J, Morley 
eclining to set aside the business ol the nation 
o favour ot a measure 101 increasing the 
tnngeney of the criminal law in Ireland, 
Adult- no effectual st-cinily had been taken 
t-gahist the abuse of tlie law by the exaction 
ol unjust reals. Alter lour nights’ discussion 
the amendment was negatived by 3,10 to 200. 
Mi. Pa I loin moved hu leave to introduce the 
thill, M.iuh vSth, and Mr. Pamcil on the fourth 
flight of the debate on that question proposed 
that the House should immediately lcsolve itself 
into a committee to consider the state of Ireland. 
A suggestion that yet anothei evening should ho 
■y ivm Kir the debate was countenanced by Mr. 
Gladstone, but was objected lo by the Govern¬ 
ment, and Mi, Smith claimed to move the closure. 
Tl.o Speaker did not exercise his powt r of 
veto, arid the Closuie was carii, d by tbi to 
cs.p Mi. Gladstone then walked out of the 
Bouse, and was followed by the Opposition ; 
the amendment being then negatived and the 
hill intioduced. On second reading, Sir B. 
Samuelson moved an amendment asset ting that 
he bill, if it became 'aw, would tend to in- 
\ gease disorder In Ireland and to endanger the 
Vbiion between ihat/'ouihry and othei parts ol 
(Be Empire ; and this, after being debated for 
fceven nights, was negatived by 370 to dig, the 
bill being then read a second time. An amend¬ 
ment 01 Mr, H. Reid, declining to proceed 
s further until the Land Bill, in the shape 111 
which it might pass the other House, was 
befoie them, was moved on the committee 
stage, discussed for three-nights, and rejected 
(April 28th) by 341 to 240. Before much pro¬ 


gress had been made with clauses, Sir C. Lewis 
brought under notice, as a matter of privilege, 
an article in the Timas reflecting severely upon 
Mr. Dillon's vciacily in regard to 111s assertion 
that lus relations with Mr. F. J. Sheridan and 
others were innocent and constitutional m 
climailci. Sir Chailos Lewis' motion that the 
article constituted a breach of privilege was 
1 ejected by 21)7 tc 21S; a proposal Of" Mi 
Gladstone thateth' charge against Mir. Dillon 
he 1 del 1 th «to a select committee (to which 
Mr. Parndfl intimated Ins willingness that a 
letter altered to have hern writUn by him 1 ji 
it-gard to the Phu inx Pal k immleis should 
also be submitted toi inqi'iiy), was negatived 
hy 317 to h j3 ; a motion ol the Sobcitoi Gencial 
declining to treat the publication ot the Times 
article as a breach ol privilege being then 
agreed to. An oiler of .the Government to 
assist Mr. Dillon 111 „ prosecution had been 
declined by him on the giound that the news- 
papei attacks had so inflamed the public mind 
that he would not be on an vvm looting with 
an ordinary English citizen in a law court, but 
he was, he said, willing to leave his case in tin 
hands of a committee on which there should not 
lie a single Irishman.—The Crimes Bill as intro 
dined contained provisions by which, whin 
certain scuons offences had been committed 
in a pinrlmmf.d disliiet, the High Con 1 1 was to 
ho empowered, upon a caitiff calc signed by tic 
Attorney Geiu rals fin T,iinland and Ireland, to 
make an older changing tlie venue tc England, 
but m committee this pmposa.1 was withdrawn, 
with an intimation Unit a -.round bill to provide 
that ik ruin ia-rs should be tried hy a com- 
mismon oi Irish judges should be substituted ba¬ 
it : llujs hul was, lioucvir, never Luought foi- 
W'ard. A motion of Mi. Smith to close the 
committee stage of the Cumcs Bill on June 17U1 
was moved on |uno 10th (when Ihe House hau 
been engagt d thirty-five days oil the bill) and 
earned, after an amendment ol Mr. Parnell had 
been ii'jectcd-hv 301 to i8r ; and ai the ap¬ 
pointed hour, (Jio committee being then on 
Clause 6, the remaining clauses were put and 
agreed to, the Fauielhti s and Gladstomans 
having Jell the House. On the report stage,, 
which was Commenced Juno 27th, an amend, 
ment of Mr. X. Morley lo limit the duration of 
the Act to three years lrom the passing thereof 
was negatived by 180 to iiq. Mr. Smith, on 
{uue 30th, moved Lo close the report stage on 
July 4th, and Ins motion was rained by 220 
to 120, but alter the division the Opposition 
moved no 11101c amendments. Thud reading 
was agreed to on July 9U1, after au amendment. 

1 it Mr. Gladstone for ilie rejection of the Bill 
had been negatived by 349 lo 262. When the 
Bill reached the Louis the Gladstonian peers 
made no attempt to amend it, but recorded 
a formal protest against i±. In parliamentary 
connection with tlie aaministiation ot th< 
Act nuiv be noticed the pi oclamations issued 
under the summary juriaiUct-on section, and 
the announcement on August mth that the 
liish Exceutive had by proclamation doclaud 
the National League to be a dangerous associa 
tioif mulcr Be 1 tiou 6 of the Act, and had thu 
taken power under the statute to prohibit and 
suppress that association by older in any 
district where such a step might tie required 
to prevent intimidation and interference with 
the administration of the law. Mr. Gladstone 
moved an Address setting forth that no inti¬ 
mation had been furnished to Park" ament to 
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justify the issue of this proclamation, but his 
proposal was (August 26th) rejected by 272 to 
105.—The Customs and Inland Revenue Act and 
the National Debt and Local Loans Act gave 
egislative effect to the Budget proposals (for 
Which see the article on Finance, NATibNAi.). 
—The Duke of Connaught’s Leave Bill, which was 
brought forward simply to enable H.R.H. to 
return to England for a limited time for the 
purpose of being present at the celebration of 
H.M. Jubilee, without thereby resigning his 
command in Bombay, was opposed by Mr. 
Dillwyn and others, but second reading was 
carried by 318 to 45.—The Land Law (Ireland) 
Bill first saw parliamentary light in the Lords 
on March 31st, and beibie it received the royal 
assent underwent a senes of remarkable and 
sweeping changes. After the bill reached the 
Commons, its scope was conrideiably widened 
to meet the wishes of the Libe.'-al Unionists, 
the Government, after declining to assent to a 
“ r«vision of judicial rents,” introducing amend¬ 
ments to provide for the ‘ * temporary adjustment” 
of such rents, and to enable the county court 
judge to prevent a creditor proceeding by writ 
of ft. fa. against the tenant’s asset of tenant 
right. The clause substituting a written notice 
for the execution of an ejectment was opposed 
by the Parnellrtes, but carried by 143 to in. 
The Bankruptcy clauses being strongly opposed 
were withdrawn by the Government. When the 
bill was returned to the Lords the scope of the 
clauses relative to towrt parks and the temporary 
adjustment of judicial rents was limited by 
amendments which provoked the strong remon¬ 
strances of the Parnelhtes, who deckned that 
the tenants had been deprived of fully one- 
lialf the benefits they might have expected 
from the mea&uie. The bill was commended 
by the Government as a mere nitinm arrange¬ 
ment, it being, thty said, to a large measure of 
land purohase that Parliament must look, to 
finality on the land question.--The Margarine 
Act was the outcome of some interesting pro¬ 
ceedings. Mr. Mayne’s bill to regulate the 
importation, manufacture, and sale of butter 
substitutes, and Sir R. Paget's lull for the 
better prevention of the fraudulent sale of 
oleomat garine, were considered *by a select 
committee, who having taken the evidence of 
wholesale and retail traders, decided to adopt 
the Oleomargarine (Fraudulent Sait 1 Bill as a 
basis for their proceedings, and to leport the. 
Butter Substitutes Bill, without amendment, 
tojthe House. After full consideration ol the 
evidence, they utwmmouslv came to the con¬ 
clusion that there were exceptional circum¬ 
stances connected with the sale of butter 
and butterine which were not sufficiently pi«>- 
vided for^ by existing legislation, and which 
fully justified special provisions lor the pro¬ 
tection of the public of the nature of those 
contained 111 the bill as reported. This mt asm e 
as amended by the Committee was entitled 
The Butterine (Fraudulent Sale) Bill, and the 

f irovi&ions as to the marking of packages, 
abels and wrappers, set forth in the existing 
Act had reference to ‘‘Butterine.” On July 7th 
it was decided, in committee of the' whole 
House, by 87 to 70, to substitute “ margarine ” 
for “ butterine,” and on the report stage the 
House practically affirmed this decision by 
iz4 to 99. The Margarine (Fraudulent Sale) Bill, 
as it had now become, was taken to the Lords, 
where a motion of the Earl of Wemyss to 
restoie th*word ‘‘butterine" was negatived 


by 52 to 14. An amendment of Lord Denman 
to substitute ‘‘line” for “margarine” was 
i ejected by 29 to 9. The Butter Substitutes 
Bill, as reported from the committee without 
amendment, was not iurther proceeded with.— 
The Savings Banks Aot was introduced as the 
Post Office Savings Banka and Government An¬ 
nuities Bill, and originally contained a clause 
raising the maximum amount which might be 
deposited in the Post Offices Savings Bank 
during one year from .630 to £50, but so much 
opposition was manifested to this clause that 
it was withdtawn.— Fuming to the publi 
measures which never got beyond the stage c 
bills in progress, mention may be made of th 
following proposals, which cither originate 
with or were adopted by the Ministry 5—A BI 
to Consolidate the County Courts Acts passed th 
Lords, but was withdrawn in the Commons 
Mr. Balfour’s bill to make better provision fo{ 
the administration of the Poor Law in certain 
parts of Ireland (Distressed Unions Bill) was 
introduced 111 the Commons, but withdrawn 
Sept 8th. The Home Secretary’s Juvenile 
Offenders Bill was introduced ui the Commons 1 
but also withdrawn Sept. 8th. The Lam 
Transfer Bill, introduced by the Lord Chancelloi 
proposed to supplement and carry further th 
legislation associated with the name of Eai 
Cairns: to create for the purposes of lan 
registration, an experienced board who- 
operations were to be giadually extende 
throughout the country, so that there would 
eventually in each district a local office an] 
local 1 cgistci, to provide that on intestacy ti; 
beneficial interest in real estate was as a gener 
rule to devolve as does the beneficial mteve 
in personality, and that estates tail were not 
be created m future. This measure was pass' 
in the Loid:,, but was withdiawn in the Cm 
moils, Aug. 4th. Lord Bramwell's bill to euab! 
a person charged \\ lth a criminal oftuicc to make 
statement on oath at his own ti ml, and to enabl 
the husband or w de of such pci son to give evl 
dence for the defence, was taken in charge b 1 
the Attorney Geneial when it leacbcct th 
Commons, but being strongly opposed, w 
withdiawn, St pt 5th. The Lunacy Acj 
Amendment Bill passed the Lords, but u 
withdrawn in the Commons, Aug. iM. H 
AUoiney General’s Marriage (Attendance 
Registrars) Bril was withdiawn, July 2st 
The Railway and Canal Traffic Bill, by which tl 
Railway Commission was to be iteouslitiutd 
and peipetuatod, and the iates to be chaigtvt 
for goods traffic 011 railways and canals regu¬ 
lated, passed the Lords, but was withdiawn 111 
the Commons, Aug. 1st. Viscount Cross’s bill 
to facilitate the sale of Glebe Lands passed the 
Lords, but was not further proceeded with. 
The Revenue Bill, which excited the opposition 
of iht Income Tax Collectors, was abandoned in 
the Commons, where it was introduced. Sir 
W. Hart-])yke’s measure to facilitate the pro¬ 
vision by local authorities of technical instruc-j 
tion to scholars who liad piaster] the sixth] 
standard, was opposed, mainly on the Tatingj 
question it involved, and was withdiawn, Aug.' 
22nd On the same day tlie Government 
abandoned the Tithe Rent-charge Bill, which 
made the landowner instead of the occupier 
responsible for the payment of tithes and 
abolished the tithe-owner’s right of recovery 
by distress, tithes being made recoverable as 
a simple debt. This measure had passed the 
Lords, with some amendments, and was before 
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(he Commons. The bill for the better ad- House of Peers Lord Stratheden’s bill to 
ministration and endowment of the Universities amend the Act3 for abating the nuisance 
of Scotland was biought in by the Lord Advo- arising from the smoke of furnaces and Cre¬ 
mate on Aug. 4th, and withdrawn six days later, .places within th# Metropolis was considered 
--A veiylatge number of Private Members’Bills by a sele.ct committee, and was afterwards 
wore introduced, but the absoption by the defeated by an amendment of the Earl of 
Government of nearly the whole time of the Wenfyss setting forth that before the law for 
House of Commons prevented all but a few of the prohibition of smoke was extended to 
them from being discussed. Those which were private dwellings it was desirable that the 
accepted and became Acts are noticed above ; purpose and intention of the existing Acts be 
among those wtoose progress was arrested in the more fully carried into effect. Lord Mount- 
Commons at one stage or another, generally at Temple’s bill So provide for the compulsory 
a very early one, were thePire Brigade Expenses registration of dogs, over the age of six months, 
and Theatres Bills, promoted by the Metro- in the Metropolis, was read a second time, but 
poll tan Board of Works; Sir R. Fowler’s bill was carri d no further; and his lordship's 
to define the jurisdiction and to regulate the measure to *nact that the owner of a dog should 
proceedings of the City Coroner with regard to be liable for any peisonal injury done by suoh 
Inquests upon Tires; Mr. Bradlaugh’s Oaths Bill, dog, and that if should not be necessary to 
Sir J. Lubbock’sEarly Closing Bill, two measures show a previous mischievous piopensity in 
for better securing the purity of beer, two the animal, or that * he injury was attributable 
Sunday Closing Bills, Sir R, Temple’s School to any negligence on the part of the owner, in 
Board for London (Pensions) Bill, a bill relative its keeping or management, was thrown out 
to the Bating of Machinery Mr. Finlay’s on second readihg. Lord Dunraven’s Allot- 

measure to -amend the law as to reports of ments for Cottagers Bill passed second reading, 
proceedings in Courts of Law, Mr. Addison’s but was not further proceeded with. The 
Owner* or Bogs Liability Bill, Mr. Woodall’s Archbishop of Canterbury’s measure to 
Wiimen’s Suffrage Bill, Mr. K)ton’s bill to pro- amend the law of Church patronage and the law 
vide for the registration and regulation of vans as to the avoidance of benefices was discussed 
and other vehicles used as temporary dwellings; at length and sent to the Commons, where it 
Mr. Dixon Hartland’s bill tot the better was dropped. Lord Denman’s Buration of 
regulation of "theatres and music halls in Speeches in Parliament Bill, and his Women’s 
the Metropolitan area, 'and the bill to eon- j Suffrage Bill did not commend themselves to 
tinuo the London^ Coal and Wma Dues until the House in which they were introduced. 
Dec. 31st, 1900. ‘This measure was introduced 1 Lord Thurlow’s bill* to amend the Electric 
by Sir J. M’Garel-Hogg, Sir K. Fowlei, Mi. i Lighting Act, and to remove some of the 
Hubbard, Col, Duncan, and Mr. R. G. Webster j lestnctions under which the companies labour, 
on Jan. 28th, and was eventually dropp> A no : passed all its stages in the Lords, but was 
opportunity to discuss it on second rt-a, -•> | not lamed forward in the Commons. Lord 
having been found. On Jan. 14th the Sole, Btamwell’s bill to enable oases of burglary to 
Committee on Public Petitions presented a be tried at Quarter Sessions passed the Lords, 
special report on the petitions concerning the but was dropped in the Commons, as was also 
bill. In regard to the petitions against the the Fail otMilltown’s Pharmacy Acts Amendment 
bill the Committee found that whilst irregu- Bill. Loid Hobhouse presented a measure to 
larities had been proved in the manner in enable incorporated companies to act as exeoutors, 
which signatures were obtained, the signatures administrators, and trustees, and in other 
were in the main genuine and hee from fraud ; fiduciary capacit es, but did not proceed with 
but as regards the petitions for tile bill theie it beyond second reading.--The private Acta 
was evidence of extensive fraud, and it had passed included the Banbury ana Cheltenham 
been proved that twenty-111110 of them specially Direct Bailway, Barry Bock and Hallways, 
selected for examination were wholly or m Brighton, Bottingdean, and Newhaven Direct 
gu-at part forgeries. A Mr. Beginald Bidmead Railway, Dhelsea Water, City of London and 
was, said the Committee, clearly proved, on Southwark Subway (Bennington Extensions, etc.), 
his own confession, to have forged i,6no City of London Municipal Elections (Vote by 
or 1,700 names. Mr. Bidincad was declared, Ballot). Clissold Park (Stoke Newington), Crystal 
by resolution of the House, to have been Palace Company, Didoot, Newbury, and South- 
guilty of contempt of the House, and was ampton Railway (Extension of Time), Dublin, 
hi ought to tlie liar and reprimanded by the Wicklow, and Wexford Railway, City of Dublin 
Speaker. (See also Public P11 mens.) Upon Junction Railways (Amendment), Great Eastern 
the subject ol Leasehold Enfranchisement three Railway (the clauses empowering the Company 
bills weie biougl^t forward. The Leaseholds to reopen Bishopsgate Market and to continue 
(Facilities of Purchase of FeoSimple) bill was Stratford Market having been struck out by a 
in charge of Mr, Lawson, Mr. Broad hurst., committee), Liverpool Hydraulic Power Company, 
Mr. j. Rowlands, and other members; Col I London, Hendon, and Harrow Railway (Abaadon- 
Hughcsv introduced a bill to enable certain ! ment), Lynton Railway, Jfanchester Ship Canal, 
leaseholders to acquire the freehold or othci ! Metropolitan Board of Works (Various Powers), 
propel ty by paying compensation, or (at the j Munster Dank Liquidation), Regent’s Canal, City 
optuSm of the freeholder) a perpetual lent; and and Docks Railway, Southend Local Board, 
f he "third, which-was brought in by Sii |. ! Thames Tunnel (Blaokwall), Westminster (Parlia- 
M‘Keiina, was “to facilitate, on equitable j ment Street, eto.) Improvements, -The private 
conditions, ’he conversion of long leasehold ; l#lls which were lost at one stage or another 
tenures of houses it. towns into lieehohh.” i included the Amhleside Railway, Brixton Market, 
All three measures were diopped The Channel Tunnel (Experimental Works), Harrow, 
Commons Committee on Town Holdings, whose Ealing, and Wiilesden Railway, Kensington 
reference includes this important question, met Vestay, North-Western and Ealing Railway, 
again, took further evidence, and recommended and Peckham and East Dulwioh Tramways.— 
their own reappointment next session.—-In the In addition to the Committee of Selection and the 
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Committees on Standing Orders, and Hail way and 
Canal Bills, and the Court ol Referees [loi ivho-.e 
duties in connection with the private business 
of Parliament, see 1 'iil, Parliamentary (Pri¬ 
vate;, ed. ’87], and besides also the numetous 
committees selected to adjudicate uti the merits 
of private Lulls, an unusually large number of 
public committees wwe appointed to consider 
various special questions or interest. The sub- 
stance ol the recommendations made by such 
<>f these bodies as bi ought then labours to a 
conclusion will be found under suitable head¬ 
ings m the body of this work, out Jhe following 
list of public committees, with the accompanying 
particulars ot proceedings which look place in 
the House itself, may bi found useful for refer¬ 
ence;— Admiralty and War Office Bites (y.n.); 
Army and Navy Estimates (q.v., see also Army 
and Navy); Butter Substitutes is.ee Margarine 
Act); Election, Intervention of Peers (nee Inter¬ 
vention or Peers in Elections) ; Endowed 
Schools Acts (q.v. ); Forestry (q »/.’)*, London Cor¬ 
poration, Charges of Malversation (q.v ) Mr, G. 
Howell (March 1st; moved the adjournment, 111 
order to call attention “ to the action of the 
Corporation, of London in coriuptly spending 
public money in order to influence the decisions 
of the House.” The motion was withdrawn 
after a discussion in winch Mr. W. II. Smith 
expressed himself favourable to the appoint¬ 
ment of a select committee. On Match 31 d a 
committee was appointed to inquire into and 
report upon the charges bi ought under notice 
by Mr. Howell and Mf. Biadlaugh, alleging 
improper use and malversation of public lands 
of the Corporation ol London, by or with 
the consent of members and officials of such 
corporation. The Committee consisted of the 
Marquis of Hartington (chairman). Sir J. 
Bailey, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Houldswoith, Mr. J. 
C Stevenson ; and Mr. J. C. Lawrence and Mr. 
Bradlaugh were appointed to serve on the 
committee, to propose and examine witnesses, 
but without the power of voting. Alter the 
11 port of the committee had bun presented, 
Mr. Howell and Mr. Biadlaugh both wished to 
move resolutions upon it, but were unable to 
tind an opportunity of doing so. National 
Provident Insurance (q.v.) ; Perpetual Pensions 
(q.v.)-. Police and Sanitary Regulations (q.v.) ; 
Publio Accounts (q.v.) ; Public Petitions (see 
Petitions to Parliament ; also London Coal 
and Wine Dues Continuance Bill, supui )Eating 
of Machinery (q.v.) ; Saving Life at Sea <(/ v.) ; 
Sunday Postal Labour (q.v ); Town Holdings. 
A committee was reappointed to inquire into 
the terms ol occupation and the compensa¬ 
tion lor improvements possessed by the occu¬ 
piers of town houses and holdings in Cheat 
Britain and Ireland, and to inquire info the 
» 1 xpediem y of giving to leaseholders facilities for 
the purchase of the fee simple of their property, 
find also into the question of imposing a direct 
assessment on the owners of ground rents, and 
on the owners of increased values imparted to 
land by building operations or other improve¬ 
ments. This committee took a great deal of 
interesting evidence and reported, si in ply re¬ 
commending their own reappoint merit next 
btssioa (see Private Members' Bills, supra). 
AH tile above were Commons’ Committees. 
Among the Lords’ Committees was one on 
Babies in Bogs (q.v.) 

„ Parnell, Mr. Charles Stewart, M.i\, b. at 
i *’ Avondale, in comity Wicklow, 1846, is a de- 
‘ scendant ot Parnell the poet, and his family 
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I have been associated with Irish pat liamentary 
life for upwards of a century. Ills great¬ 
grandfather, Sir John Parnell, was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Grattan's Parliament, aud 
the most vigorous opponent of the Act ot 
Union, lor his denunciation ot which he was 
dismissed from office, he having previously 
lesisted all efforts of the Imperial Government 
to allure him into acceptance of then proposals. 
The lannly came originally from Congletoh, 
Chcshne ; and Sic Henry Parnell, grand-uncle 
of Mr. Parnell, and a prominent member of the 
English Parliament in the time of Lord Grey 
and Lord Melbourne, under whom lie held 
offices ol distinction, when raised to the peerage, 
took the title of Lord Congleton. Mr. Parnell 
was educated at Cambridge University, but did 
not take any degree. After a tour in America— 
his mother is an American by birth, daughter of 
Admiral Charles Stewart, a famous American 
sailoi—he settled down on his property in 
Avondale; was High Sheriff of the county in 
1874; wished to stand tor the county, but was 
not allowed to resign hisofiiefc. A month later, 
when Colonel Taylor, on appointment to the 
Chancellorship ot the Duchy of Lancaster, 
sought re-election, Mr. Parnell opposed him, 
but was defeated. Stood for county Month 
on the death ol John Martin (1875), and was 
elected. First took an active part in parlia¬ 
mentary affairs 111 the session it 1876, when in 
association with Mi.Biggar he initiated what 
was known by the various names of the "“cib- 
structive”amithe “active’’policy. He opposed 
with great persistence the bill lor annexing 
the Tiansvaal; the flogging clauses ,ia the 
Mutiny Act; and the Prisons Bill; and there 
were many scenes ol violence and excitement 
and several all-night sittings of the House. Ht 
finally succeeded 111 getting some modification; 
in the treatment ol political prisoners uitio-I 
duetd into the Pnsons Bill; and being joined! 
by Mr. Chamberlainand other leading Radicals, 
he led to the abolition of flogging in the army. 
He joined in the foundation ol the Land League, 
and in October 1879 was elected Us hi st presi¬ 
dent. He first, at a meeting at Westport in 
the previous June, used the phrase “Keep a 
firm grip of your homesteads," which became 
the watchword of the agitation. He went to 
America in December 1B79, raised the sum ol 
,670,000 m aid of the- disliess then widespiead 
in Ireland, and lor the Laud League movement. 
Af the general election ol 1S80 lie was eleett d 
for county Meath, county Mayo, aud the city 
of Cork ; and elected to sit lor the last men¬ 
tioned place. He was elected in May 1880 
leader of the new pally by twenty-three votes 
to eighteen for Mr. Shaw. He took an active 
part 111 the Land League agitation outside 
parliament, and in the debates in the House; 
and attei the Land Act was passed was ai rested 
in October 1881 on a charge or intimidation and 
obstructing the working of that Act. He was 
released on parole in April 1S82, and finally 111 
May. At the general election ot 1885 he was 
1 e-elected for Cork, and his action in influencing 
the Irish vote secured the return ol many Con¬ 
servative candidates, and proportionally weak¬ 
ened the Liberal party, with whom, however, 
Mr. Parnell later on formed an alliance, and by 
the vote olthe Irish party overthrew the foimer 
Government of Loid Salisbury ou Mi. Jesse 
Golfings’ amendment to the Addi ess (Jan. 26th, 
r 88 < 5 ). Mr. Parnell’s name has beep promi¬ 
nently before the public in connection withsne 
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Koine Rule proposals of Mr. Gladstone (</.».). 
He introduced a land bill in the beginning of 
last session, which was rejected, though its 
leading provisions with modifications were 
subsequently embodied in the Government's 
own measure. Later m the session a sensation 
was caused by the publication in the Timm 
newspaper of the facsimile o t a 'otter purport¬ 
ing to have been written by Mr. Parnell to 
a member of the party of Irish Iiwinciblcs, 
excusing the murder of Mr. Bui ke, though 
regretting that of J ord Frederick Cavendish. 
Un the night of the publication of this docu¬ 
ment Mr. Parnell returned to the House of 
Commons, from which he had been absent, and 
in an animated speech denounced the letter as 
a base and infamous forgery. Subsequently, 
on a motion of Sir Chuiles Lewis—which, 
though demanding that the publisher of the 
Times should be brought to the bai of the 
House, was not (rained in the interests of 
the lush Party—the prominent Iririi membeis 
in inn oily demanded that the question ql the 
authenticity of the litter should be inves¬ 
tigated by a committee of the House of 
Commons, composed, if the House thought 
fit, entirely of Conservative member',. Llie 
Government dei lined tc> grant a committee, 
but promised that if Mr. Purnell liked to take 
action against the Tunis, he should have the 
assistance ol life law olliccrs of the Crown, - a 
pi opi'&al which was treated with rnbi ule by the 
li isn membeis and their friends. The cutical 
slate of Mr. Paim il’s health has, it is undei 
stood, neci ssitated his taking as much rest is 
possible of late. Mr. Parnell has red utly 
deprecated the employment of obstruction:!! y 
mciics on tin pint of the Irish members in tht 
ten tbcoming session of parliament. 

Pairess. Were the adherents of Zerdusht, 
who lived in Persia until 638, when, in the 
buttle ol Kudseah, the army was defeated and 
the monai chy hi liken up at a subsequent bait le 
111641. Many lied to Bombay, where! hey became 
a nourishing anil impoitant community. The 
names of Jeieehhoy and Naoroji are those of 
emment Parsecs. 

Pas en Arrifere. See H ei< eihtv. 

Passion Plays .Sic Onr.i<AMMi,iu,A.i!. 

Pasteur, Louis, b. at Dole, jura, 1822. 
FducaUd at the llmwisitv <>1 Jena (1S40) ; 
took his dot tor’s degieL 11847). Appointed 
Ptoli-ssiir ol Physic at tin Faculty ol Sciences, 
Strasbitrg <1848;, and subsi quently he Id otlm 
appointments. Awarded Lhe Kunilord Medal 
(,1836) for Ins rescan lies on the polarisation of 
light. Elected 011c ol fifty foreign members of 
the Royal Society of London (i860). In 1874 
the National Assembly am 11 did to M. Pasteur, 
as a rewind tliiclly for his investigations on 
li rmentatinn, a life annuity of 12,000 1) inr.s. 
Meniberoftbe French Academy (18K2) Awarded 
the Albeit Medal of the Sonify ol Ails (180.;) 
for his researches in connection with let men¬ 
tation, the preservation ol wines, and tht 
propagation ol zymotic ilin.‘;i.sc, in silkworms 
arid domestic animals. M 1 ’astcui's treutinent 
ot hydrophobia was lilencd to under that 
heading in our ’84 edition. He has tecenlly 
suggested the possibility of ridding Australia 
of (lie plague of rabbits by spieading disease 
amongst tin m by 1110c illation. 

Patent Medicines. Tin SC pi Opi it tary com¬ 
pounds aie made and sold by persona who arc 
liofbsed to mauuliictuie and vend them subject 
tome payment of the duty lor the licence, and 


for a stamp upon each aiticle sold. The sale 
of these medicines has immensely increased 
din ing the last ten years. For the year ending 
March 31 st, ’ 87 , the total revenue dei ived by the 
Government from duty upon these compounds 
amounted to £ 184 , 736 , as against £ iv.z ,246 for 
the corresponding period of ’77-8, The law 
facilitates the evasion of the Pharmacy Act, by 
allowing the unrestricted sale of preparations 
of scheduled poisons 111 the garb of patent 
medicines, by any "'lie who chooses to pay 5s. 
for an excise license. In moving the second 
leading of the bill for the alteration of the law 
respecting* 1 he sale of poisons, iu March ’85, Lord 
Carling foul said that the bill would make it 
the interests of all manufacturers of these 
medicines to reduce the poisonous ingredients 
theieiu to a minimum, so that the medicines 
might be perfectly harmless or wholesome, 
when otlieiwise they might be iniurroiis or 
daugi'i ous to human lhe or health. This object 
was propose® to be effected 111 the measure by 
tin owing the responsibility upon the maker 
or vendot of the compounds, in order that he 
shall take care that they are so prepared as 
not to come within the meaning ot poisons as 
defined by the bill The British Medical As¬ 
sociation is opposed to the Patent Medicine 
Stamp Act, and passed a resolution for its 
repeat in on the grounds ~(i) that it is unjust 
to impose a tax 011 medicines; (2) because, as 
recently interpreted, Lhe statute promises to 
impede the importation and use of medicines 
ot ioreigu ougin, and.particularly in hospital 
practice; and (-)) that tin* Government label is 
taken advantage of by patent medicine makers, 
to give the appearance of Government indorse¬ 
ment to their productions. One or the most 
! powerful aigumetiis for the alteration of the 
•tamp Act, says the That mnceuiimi Journal, 
is that it oilers gicat facilities lor the sale of 
dangerous pm-ams 111 these medicines. 

Patent Office Library This institution 
ami its r. .uli.jg looms, situated at South¬ 
ampton Buildings, Chains ty Lane, W.C., 
wen; lit st (icily opened for the public in 
Munli 1 Ss<5 In July 1886 the hours during 
which they were aeicssibh* foi reading were 
extended 11 oil] 4 to ro p ill., and they have since 
ri mauled open to the public daily, except 
Suiidav, Wood Frulav, and l'lit .stums Day. 
The best lol'icUon of li cutises relating to 
patents and tt.idc matks in the world are in 
this )ibi.11 v- They inelude punted specifica¬ 
tions and ilwsiheil indices and legisteth, and 
abridgments of such, tht < )fju i il I//ustrati'ii 
i nuie Mmks Join mil mid its abridgment, and 
all text books and Jaw repints up.ni British 
patents and trade minks. As technical periodi¬ 
cals aie of immense assistance to patentees, 
their agents and others, and aie very much 
leieired to daily, the institution contains the 
pest selection ot these publications in Europe. 
The current numbr-i.s are plac d on two tables 
in the central leading room, while such of the 
olln r nmribi'is as arc not bound are put in 
eases tor facility |>l reference in an adjoining 
room, flit Library also compiisos an excellent 
collection of encyclopaedias, gazetteers, diction¬ 
aries, biogi npfues, and bibliographies for 
gfneial reference, as well as standard publica¬ 
tions, upon some of the moi e impoitant subjects 
ot interest to nuentoi s. The bitter works aie 
upon astronomy, agriculture, mechanics, civil 
i ngiiioenng, arehiti ctuie, 'horology, electricity, 
photography, microscope, physics, heat, mining. 
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metallurgy, botany, medicine, surgery, chemis¬ 
try, pharmacy, brewing, gas, lucj, naval and 
military service, etc. The number o! readers 
has increased Irom 4,643, in the yeai 1856, to 
about60,(xxi in 1-887. From the opening oi the 
Libiary in 1835 until the middle ot November 
1887, 724,527 persons have ^sed the librarj? and 
reading 1 uutns. The vast increase of readers 
fiom 1884 to the piesent time is mostly owing 
to the great additional number ot applications 
there have been for patents since the fees lor 
procuring them were reduced 1 ' by the Patent, 
Design, and Trade Marks Act of 1-883,, 

Patents. Under the Act of 1883 the cost of 
seeming inventions by patents was greatly 
reduced, the charge for initial piotectiou being 
fixed at £1, as again -1 £5 under the old Act, 
and the subsequent iiauncnts being modified 
in a largo degree. Duiing the first twelve 
months aftoi the Act ot 1883 came into opera¬ 
tion tlieie were no fewer than 17,110 applica¬ 
tions,--not far from three times the milliner in 
any pievious year. In 1885 there were ifi.iot 
applications, and in 1886 there was an upward 
leap to 17,162. About 40 per cent, of the appli¬ 
cations in each year became void thiougv 
failure to complete the specification and pah 
the fee within the time fixed. In the first year 
of the operation of the Act (1884) the Patent 
Office had the full receipts from a large num¬ 
ber of applications, while the whole of the 
expenses (mainly printing,) did not accrue till 
the following year. I he lesult was the large 
surplus of neatly £40,000 out of an income of 
of about £104,000. In 1S85, he income was 
£88,000, and the surplus a little under £11,000. 
The figures for last year have not yet been 
made up, but they are expected to show an 
equally satisfactory result. The Act directs 
that the specifications of all patents ate to be 
published within certain limits ol time, and 
also directs the Comptroller to piepure and 
publish indexes, abridgments, and an illus¬ 
trated journal. The journal duly appears, but 
the other work is almost hopelessly m artear. 

Patou, Sir Joseph Noel, K.b.A.'b 1821, fust 
became known by his outline etchings illustra¬ 
tive of Shakespeare and Shelley. Was a suc¬ 
cessful competitor in the Westminster Halt 
competitions ot 1845 ancl 1847, his “ Ouarrel ot 
Obeion and Titania,” and “ Reconciliation of 
Obei on and Titania,” being purchased for 
large sums foi the Scottish National G-dlery 
His allegory “The Pursuit of Pleasuie,” 
“ Home,In Memortam,” and “Mors fanua 
Vila?,’’ have all been engraved. “ Dawn: 
Luther at Erfurt,” is consideu-d by many his 
finest work. Appointed the Queen’s Limner for 
Scotland in 1865, knighted 1867, LL.D. Edin¬ 
burgh (1876;. Sir N. I’, has of late years 
devoted his attention almost exclusively to the 
pai nting ot religion* subjects. 

Patti, Madame Adelina Clorinda. One 
of the greatest operatic singers of the present 
day; b. at Madi id in 1843, She trained pro- 
lessionally under Maurice Strakosch, and 
made her'first appearance on the stage at New 
York in 1859. Ilei splendid voice and skill 
as an operatic artiste of the first rank speedily 
secured her a leading position. She first ap¬ 
peared in London in rStn, in the character of 
Amina in La Soimambula at Covent Garden, 
and became the favourite prana donna of the 
day. In London and Paris, Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, and in the United States, Madame 
Patti is a universal favourite. In 1870 she 


received from the Emperor of Russia the Order 
ol Merit, and the appointment ot First Singer 
at the imperial Court. She married in 1868 
M. Roger de C'ahu/.ac, Marquis do CaUx, from 
whom she was divorced in 1883. She has since 
married Signoi Nieofini, the tenor singer. 
White visiting the United States in 87, at a 
concert at the San Francisco Opera House a 
lunatic thtew a bomb, which fortunately occa¬ 
sioned no injury to Mdlle. Patti. 

Pauperism and the Poor Lkws. Foi his¬ 
torical sketch see ed '87. 

Paymaster-General supervises the payment 
of certain salaues and wages in the public 
service. See Ministry. 

Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, *81. 

This Act continued in force until the 1st of 
J une, 1886. Under it the Lord Lieutenant might, 
with the advice of the Irish Privy Council, pro 
claim any district, and thereafter no person 
could have or carry arms or ammunition in that 
district, save as authorised by the proclamation. 
Any person reasonably suspected of having or 
carrying arms or ammunition in contravention 
of the Act might be arrested without warrant 
by any constable, and upon conviction before 
a couit of summary jurisdiction was liable to a 
maximum penalty of three months’ itupi ison- 
ment, or £20 fine. The Lord Lieutenant might 
issue a warrant to seaich for aj-ms and a-nmu¬ 
nition, which must be executed within ten days, 
and if any were found under circumstance-; 
which contravened the Act they were forfeited. 
Arms or ammunition voluntarily given up, or 
not wilfully kept back, were to be preserved lor 
restoration to the owners whenever the pro 
clamation expires. They might, however, be 
purchased from the owners. The Lord Lieu¬ 
tenant might, with the advice of the Irish Privy 
Council, make orders prohibiting or regulating! 
the sale or importation ol arms or ammunition.I 
All ordeis and proclamations under the Act] 
were to he laid before parliament. * 

Peacock, The Rt Hon. Sir Barnes, was 
b. in 1810, and called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, lie was ci eated a Q.C. (1850), and 
a legal member of the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta in 1852. He was subsequently Chief 
justice of the Supieme Court at Calcutta, Vice- 
Piesidcnt of the Legislative Council of India, 
ami Chief Justice of the High Court of Judica¬ 
ture of Bengal. lie tetired from the bench in 
1870, and was appointed a member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in 187?. 

Peasant Revolt, 1381. See Land Qui stion. 

Peat-bog. Large areas are covered in various 
paits ot the United Kingdom, with peat, or 
peat moss, or as it is often called in Ireland, 
turf-bog. The chief use of this product has 
been for fuel. Where coal is scarce it is largely 
utilised ; but where coal is cheap, the most pro¬ 
fitable use is reclamation for agricultural pur¬ 
poses; hence in England and Scotland peat 
fuel is comparatively little used, whilst in 
Ireland it is xesorted to wherever it can easily 
be cut (or baked in a state like mud), win¬ 
nowed in the open air, and carried to the 
homestead at a less cost than the price of 
coal—whether native or imported, which is to 
be had in every seaport in larger or smaller 
quantities. Bee ed. '87. 

Padro II (de Alcantara), Emperor of Brazil; 
b. 1825, at K10 Janeiro. On the abdication 
of Doin Pedro 1 . (ius father), in 1831, he suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne, but as he was 11 of? Of 
age, the affairs of the country were admails- 
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tered by a Council of Regency till 1840. He is which were in existence at the Union, but of 
a man of a very high order of intelligence, and the two classes only the peel-ages of the United 
well known in Europe, the principal capitals Kingdom give of themselves a scat in the 
of which he lias visited, his most recent visit House of Louis. There is no limit to the 
being that of last year (’87). He has encouraged increase oi these but the pleasure of the 
foreign labour, and his efforts have been Sovereign. The peerage collectively may thus 
crowned with success. His Majesty has done a be classified as consisting of peeis of England, 
great deal to develop the material resources of of Scotland, of Great Hi 1 tain, of Ireland, and 
nis country, which has prosper! d much under of the United Kingdom, but of the Scotch 
lus rule, aiid (1871) issued an Imperial decree and Irish peers only a portion are peers 
lor the grad nil but total abolition oi slavery, ot Parliament. Irish peers who have not 
In 1843 he married the Princess Theresa Chris- been clci ted t8 represent their order in the 
tina Maria, sister ol Francis L, King of Naples. House of>L**rds may be u-turned and may sit 
Dom Pedro is a lineal descendant ot the Houses for any borough 01 county constituency in 
of Braganza, Bourbon, and Hapsburg. Gieat Britain. There an: at present 86 Scotch 

Peel, The Rt. Hon. Mr. Arthur Wellesley, peers and 177 Irish peers, but many of these 
M.P., P.C.. Speaker of the Commons, youngest are peers ot the United Kingdom also, oi are 
son of the late Rt. lion, fair Robert Peel, was representative peers and as such are entitled 
b. 1820. Educated at Eton and Balliol Coll., to sit in the House of Lords. In order to avoid 
Oxford (graduated M.A.). lias hold the fol- repetition in the: separate lists given below it 
lowing official appointmentsParliamentary thought desirable to include the information 
Secretary to the Poor Law Board (1808-711; relating to all lords ’of Parliament under the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade head of the House of Lords, and to put in the 
(1871-73); Patronage Secretary to the Treasury separate lists of Scotch and Irish peers only 
(1873-74); Unriet-Secretary for the Home De- those who aie not so included. The House of 
pai merit (ifiSo/. He is D.L. and J.l’. for War- Lords is composed of two ol the estates of the 
wickshire and Bedfordshire. Returned as a realm, the lords spiritual atpd temporal (see 
Liberal M.P. for Warwick (1865-85); re-elected Parliament). The first consists ot the Arch- 
(L.U.) Warwick and Leamington 1S8S-86. bishops of Canterbury and York, and twenty- 

Peerage- Peers are created by the Sovereign, tour bishops of the Chuicli of England, the 
and, witn an exception to be noticed presently, number not having been increased with the 
the titles are hereditary, though they may be successive creation of new bishoprics. Ihe 
lost by attainder for high treason. Before the Aiclibishops and the Bishops of .London, Dur- 
U111011 of the three kingdoms, England, Scot ham, and Winchester arc always entitled to 
land, and Ireland had each a peerage of its sit; the other bishops only receive a writ of 
own containing the five tcmpoial ranks or summons when the avoidance of a see decreases 
degrees, and precedence iu each degiee dc- the total number ol lords spiritual to less than 
pended upon the date ol the creation of the tweidy-six, and then in order of seniority of 
title. Thus in each country the dukes came 1 appointment. The Bishop of Sodor and Man 
fiist, arid took precedence of each other in I is not included in this rotation, and has no seat 
order of date of title; then came tile mar- 111 Patliaim r.t. A bishop ceases to be a lord of 
quises, earls, viscounts, and barons, pre- Pai Sianuut on re-'.gning his see. The temporal 
cedencc in each tank being similar Jy governed lords may be divided into peers whose right to 
by puority ol patent. At the union with Scot- sit and vote in the J louse is hi 1 eiLtary, 1 epre- 
land, 111 1707, it was arranged that the Scotch scntative peers 01 S-otland and Ireland, and 
peeiages should rank alter the English peei- lords of appeal in ordinary. By the Act of 
ages then m existence, according to degree, Union between England and Scotland the 
and the Siotili dukedoms wire accordingly Scottish peers send sixteen reptesentatives to 
placed in older oi date after all tile English the House ot Louis, who are elected ira- 
dukedoms, and so on through the othei ranks, mediately^ alter every geuei oi election, and 
The Act oi Union also piovided that the Scotch sit until parliament is dissolved. The Irish 
peers should be represented in the House of peers elect l went\ -eight repiesentatives l or 
Lords by a portion ol their mimbei only, and life. 1 he Lords of'Appeal, oi whom there may 
as it made no provision loi the cication ol any not be mole than bun appointed, enjoy the 
new Scotch peers, the pet ingeol North Biitain dignity oi a baron lor life. By the Act of ’76 
consists exclusively ot those whose titles date they were to lose the right to sit anil vote on 
from before the year 1707. F10111 that time lcsigning office; but by tne Appellate Juns- 

until the Union with Ireland tile peerages diction Act ol ’87 any ietired lord ol appeal 
created weie either Irish or of Great Britain, may sit and vote as a member of the House of 
the latter alone giving scats in the House of Lords dining Inside. The peei s temporal are 
Lords, and taking precedence according to divided into dukes, mai qmsi s, earls, viscounts, 
degree next after tne English and Scotch peei- and barons, these titles taking precedence in 
ages. 'Ihe Act of Union with Iieland provided the older given. But it should be borne in 
that peeis of that kingdom should take pie- mind that a peer may hold a superior Scotch or 
cedence next afUi peers of Great Britain Irish title (and by which he may be gen_*ially 
according to rank, and that Iieland should be known) to that under which he sits as i peer 
represented in the House of Lords by a portion of the United Kingdom. Thus the Duke of 
of her peers only. It was further enacted that Argyll sits as Baron bundridge and Hamilton, 
one new Irish pee? age might be created On the and the Duke of Buccleuch as Earl of Doncaster, 
extinction of three existing Irish peerages, and TJie lords spiritual and temporal sit together, 
that when the number should be reduced to and all have an equal voice and vote in the 
one hundred, if one peerage became extinct house, whatever may be their rank. As in the 
one other might be created. Ine peerages of the House of Commons,‘each peer must be present 
United Kingdom and of Ireland created since to record his vote, the practice of peeis giving 
the Union take precedence according to rank proxies having been discontinued. A. newly 
and-date of patent next after those of Ireland created peer, or one who has been elevated >.o 
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a highei title, is introduced by two Other peers and precedence in the House of Lords, the 
of his own degree, who are accompanied by the necessary corrections having been made up to 
Earl Marshal (the hereditaryofficeofthe Duke of Jan. 23rd, 1888. The Prince of Wales is first 
Norfolk), the Lord Great Chamberlain (Lord Ave-~ bn the roll, and next are the Dukes of Edm- 
land ie at present Deputy Lord Great Chamber- burgh, Connaught, Albany, and Cambridge, 
lain), all in their parliamentary robes, attended who are followed in turn by the Archbishop of 
by Garter Bing of Arms (Si# Albert Woods' hhs Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Arch- 
Jong held this office), and Black Bod (Sir J. bishop of "York, the Lord President oi the 
Drummond). The pioeession enters the house Council, and the Lord Privy Seal. After these 
at the bar, and bows three times on the way to come the dukes, beginning with His Grace of 
the woolsack, wheie the peer kneeling pre- Norfolk, Earl Marshal and Premier I)uke of 
sents his patent and writ to the Lord Chancellor. England, then the marquises, earls, viscounts, 
lloth these documents are read by )he clerk, bishops, and barons, Lord Addington, as 
and the oath is administered to the p'eer at the junior baron, being last upon the list. It will 
table, and he subscribes the roll, lie is then be understood, fiom what is written above, 
with further formalities conducted to one of and from an inspection of the list, how essen- 
the benches of the house, the position chosen lially the older in which peers are named on 
varying with the rank of the new peer, where he Garter's roll diffci s from the precedence exist- 
and his introducers bow thrice to the Lord ing among the peers of the three kingdoms' 
Chancellor, by whom he is afterwards con- collectively. Loid Addington’s number (563) 
gratulated. Peersaieiobedon the^e occasions, is in excess of the total of the lords 
and at the opening of parliament by Her spiritual and tempo!al, the disciepancy being 
Majesty, but wear their ordinaly dress when caused by tlic following lords being named < 
the House is sitting for business. A bishop is twite on the roll-—Lord Halsbury as Loid 
introduced by two other bishops, but without High Chancellor and as Lord Halsbury, Vis- 
many ol’the formalities descubed above; re- count Cranbrook as such and as Lord President, 
prcseritative peers simply present their writs, Eail Cadogau as such arid as Lord Privy Seal, 
and are sworn life peei s succeeding to a t itle, the Kail of Mount-Edgeunibe as "such and as 
(Seealso Parliamentary Procedure.) l'he Lord Steward, the Earl of Lutliom as such and 
peers place themselves somewhat diilereritlv to as Lord Cbambei lain, Viscount Powers joui t 
the Commons. There are 111 this House, as in and Earl de Montalt each as ;fti Irish repre- 
thal, rows of benches limning down each side senlative peer, and also as a peer of the United 
horn the throne to the bai ; hut in the Lords Kingdom, and the Earl ot Strathmore and 
there are, near the bai, a few seats known as Kingdom as a Scotch 1 opresentative peei and 
the cross benches, the occupants of which face a baron of the United Kingdom, The dale ol 
the woolsack. In this quartet of the House sit or cation refers only to the present title, and 
the Royal dukes, who lake no side 111 politics, does not indicate life year in which the peer or 
and a few noble lords who give a rigid ad- his unct-stoi may have hern first admitted to the 
licsion to neither great party, and are of what House o 1 Lords. The imlialsb.R.P.andl.R.P. 
Earl Granville once happily termed the “cross are used to signify that the lord is a Scotch or 
bench mind.’’ Tire lotos spiritual sit on the Irish representative peer. The abbreviations 
upper benches to the right of the throne, arid b., tt>t , h.b. t and ^.s will be readily under- 

1 elain these places no matter which party may stood to menu nephew, son, brother, uncle, 
bein powet. The othei lords sit as the Com- half-brother, and grandson. P.C. is used where 
mops do,—the leader of the House and his the peer is a Privy Councillor, and JL.L. stands 
colleagues in the Ministry on the fiout bench lor Loid Lieutenant. The following is the 
to the right of the woolsack, his suppurttis present composition of 'be House ot Lords 
taking their places on the benches behind him, Peeis of the Blood Royal, 5 ; Archbishops, 2; 
and the leader of the Opposition in that Hon se Dukes, 22; Marquises, 20; Lulls, 120, Vis¬ 
aed the ex-Minifaters on the left front bench, counts, ?8 , Bishops, 24; Batons, 294; Scotch 
behind them theit adheients. The two pai ties Representative Peers, 16; Irish Kepresenta- 
i'rqfts the House on a change of ministry, as live Peers, 27 (one vacancy) : total, 558. Fil- 
tho Commons do. Tlieie is no arrangement of t<*-n of the foregoing aie‘minors, two are 
peers according to rank, the diilercnt degrees reckoned both as peers of the United Kingdom 
sitting together indiscriminately if of the same and lush representative peers, and one is 
political complexion. The House meets al reckoned as a peer of the United Kingdom and , 
4.15p.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, as a bcotch representative peer, so that the’ 
and Fridays, and sits for an unceilam penod, actual voting strength of the House is 540. 
but seldom after nudmght. The House of Peers who have been Commoners- The 
Lords has both legislative and judicial powers, following list of names formerly borne in public 
It is the highest appellate court of the United life by gentlemen who are now members of the 
Kingdom: it may in certain eases tiy membci s House ol Louis, and whose present title is 
ot its own body', it tncs any person who may dissimil.u to their surname, will be found of 
be impeached by the House of Commons, and assistance in making references to the peerage, 
it also decides claims to the peerage (see Com- A few titles at courtesy are included, but the 
mittee for Privileges and Impeachment), geneial list of these is given elsewhere. 

1 lie Appellate Court is constituted of the Lord Commoner. Peer. 

< ,'hancellor and of other legal lotds of high A’Court Ilolmcs, Mr. W., 

standing, such as ex-lord-chancellors and the M.P. . .. Heytesbury, L. 

lords of appeal in ordinary. It may sit durhjg Adderlcy, Sir Chas., M.P. Norton, L. 

a' Parliamentary recess, aiid its horns of busi- AUsopp, Mr. S. C. f M.P .. Hindlip, L. 

ness are from 10.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. In the Althorp, Lord, M P. . Spencer, E. 

following list the number to the immediate left Andover, Viset., M.P. . Suffolk and Berk, E. 

> cif each title denotes the order in which the loids Anson, Viset., M.P. ... Lichfield, E. 
uiiritual and temporal stand upon the roll ot Bating, Mr. A. II., M.P. Ashburton,/.. 

Garter KingofArms—that is, then-relative rank Baring, Mr. T. G., M.P. Northbrook, E, 
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Bateson, Sir Thomas, M .P. 
Bass, Sir Michael A., M.P. 
Beckett, Sir Edmund ... 
BectiVc, Earl of, M.P. . . 
Berkeley,Col. F. W., M.P. 
Bourke, Mr., M.P, . ... 

Bowmont, Marq. of, M.P. 

Brabazon, Lord . 

Brand, Sir H., M.P. ... 
Brett, Sir W. B., M-P- ... 
Brodiick, Mr.jV,, M.P. 
Bruce, Mr. Henry, M.P. 
Buruhley, Lord, M.P. ... 
Burke, Visct., M.P. . . 
Campbell, Mr. W. F., 

M.P.* ... 

Castlereagh, Visct., M.P. 
Castlerosse, Visct., M.P. 
Cavendish, Lord, M.P. .. 
Cecil, Lord Robert, M.P. 
Clmhnondelcy, Mr. H-, 

M.P. 

\ Clive, Visct., M.P. * ... 
Cochrane-Baillie.Mi .M.P. 
Cole, Visct., M.P. 

Corrff, Mr. Montagu 
Cotton, Major W. H. 

Stapleton, M.P. 
Cowper-Ternule, Mr. W. 

F., M.P. . 

C ranbo r a e, Vi s*l., M.P.... 
Crichton, Visct., M.P. 
Gust, Mr. A. W., M.P. ... 
Dalkeith, Earl of, M.P. ... 
De Grey, Mr. T., M.P. .. 
Denison, Mr. W.H., M.P. 
Dodson, Mr. J. G., M.P. 
Duaeombe, Mr. W. K., 

M.P. 

Dundas, Mr. L., M.P. ... 
Dungarvan, Visct. , ... 

Ell ion, Mr., M.P. 

Ebrmeton, Visct., M.P. . 
Eleho, Lord, M.P. 
Fsluigton, Lotd, M.P. 
Fello^rcs, Capt., M.P. 
finch Hatton, Mr. M., 
M.P. 

Fitz-Harns, Visct., M.P. 
Fitz-Patriek, Mi. B., M.P. 
Foitescue, Mr. C., M.P... 

Fi cmantle, Sir T., M.P.... 
Gailies, Lord, M.P. 
Gathorne - Hardy, Mr., 
M.P. .! 

‘'Gibson, "Mr. Edw., M.P. 
Giffard, Su II., M.P. 
Goderich. Visct., M.P. ... 
Granby, Marq. of, M.P. ... 
Greville - Nugent, Mr., 

M.P. 

Grimston, Visct., M.P. ... 
Grosvcnor, Earl, M.P. ... 
Grosvenor, Ld. ltd., M P. 
Grosvenor, Ld. Rob.,M.P. 
Guinness, Sir A. E., M.P, 
Hamilton, Maiq. of, M.P. 
Hanbury- 1 'racy, Mr- C,, 

M.P. . 

Hay, Lord W., M.P. ... 
Heathcote, Mr. G. H., 

M.P. •... 

• Hill, Mr. R. C., M.P. ... 
Mmclnnbrook, Visct,,M.P 
Howick, Visct., M.P. 


Deramore, L. 
Burton, L. 
Grimthorpe, L. 
Headfort, M. 
Fitzhardmge, L, 
Connemara, L. 
Roxburghe, D. 
Meath, £. 

Hampden, V. 

Esher, L. 

Midleton, V. 
Aberdare, L. 

Exeter, M. 
Clanricarde, M. 
Stiathcden & Camp¬ 
bell, L. 

London dern?, M. 
Kenmare, E. 
Devonshire, D. 
Salisbury, M. 

Delamere, L. 

Powis, E. 
Lamington, L. 
Enniskillen, E. 
Kowton, L. 

Combermere, V. 

Mount-Temple, L. 
Salisbury, M. 

Erne, M. 

Brownlow, E. 
Ruccleuch, D. 
Walsingham, L. 
Eondesborough, E. 
Monk-Bretton, L. 

Feversbam, E. 
Zetland, E. 

Cork, E. 
Cheylesmore, L. 
Fortescue, E, 
Weniyss, E. 
Ravensworth, E, 

De Ramsey, L. 

Wtnrhilsea, E. 
Malmesbury, E. 
Castletown, L. 
CJeiuiont and Cat- 
hngford, L. 
Cottesloe, L. m 
Galloway, E. 

Cranbiook, V. 
Ashbourne, L. 
Halsbury, L. 

Ripon, Si. 

Rutland, D. 

Greville, L. 

Verulam, E. 
Westminster, D. 
Stalbiidge, L 
F.burv, L. 

ArdiTaun, L 
Abercorn, D. 

Sudeley, L. 
Tweeddale, M. 

Avtland, L. 

Hill, V. 

. Sandwich, E. 

Grey, E. 


Hubbard, Mr., M.P. ... Addington, L. 
James, Sir W., M-P- ... Northboume, L. 
Johnstone, Sir H.‘, M.P. Derwent, L. 
jCnajtchbull - Hugessen, 

Mrs E., M.P, . . . Brabenme, L ., 

Kildare, Marq. of, M.P— Leinster, D. 
Lawtey, Mr. BeilbypM.P. Wenlock, jL. 
Levesoii, Lord, M.r. ... Granville, E. 
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Liddell, Mr. H., M.P. 
Lindsay, Lord, M.P. 


Stanhope, E. 

Tweedmouth, L. 
Manchester, D. 
Richmond and Gor- 
Miuto, E. ' Iiion, 
Sondes, E. 


Ravensworth, E. 

.. Crawford and J 3 al- 
carres. E. 

Lovaine, Lord.Al.P. ... Northumberland, D. 
Lowe, Mr k Robert, M.P. Sherbrooke, V. ' 
Loyd-Limfrsay, Sir R.,M.P, Wantage, L. 

Lygon, Mr. Fredk.. M.P. Beauchamp, E. 
Lyttelton, Mr. C. G., M.P. Lyttelton, L. 
Macduff, Visct., M.P. ... Fife, E. 
M'Garel-Hogg, Sir J ..M.P. Magheramome, L. 
Mahon, Visct., M.P. .. 

Maioribanks, Sir D. 

Coutts, M.P. 

Mandeville,*Visct., M.P. 

March, Earl of, M.P. 

Melgund, Visct., M.P. .. 

Milies, Mr.G.W., M.P... 

Mills, Sir Charles, M.P. Hillingdon, L. 
Milton, Visct., M.P. .. Fitzwiiliam, E. 
Monsell, Mr., M.P. .. Emily. L. ' 
Monson, Mr. W. J.. M.P. Oxeubndge, V. 
Moreton, Lord, M.P. .. Ducie, E. 

Moigan, Major G. C., M.P. Tredegar, L. 
Mulgrave, lilrl of . . . Normanby, M. 

Newark, Visct., M.P. . Manvers, E. 
Ogilvie-Grant, Mr.J.,M»P. ScalieJd, E. 
Onnsby-Gore, Mr. W. K., 

M.P. .Harlech, L. 

Ossulton, Lord, M.P. TankcrviUe, E. 

Palrne^bn Roundoff,M.P. Selbome, E. 

Paiker, Mr.T.A.W , M.P. Macclesheld, E. 
Peveusoy, Visct., M.P. . Sheffield, E. 
Ponsonby, Mr. C., M.P. . De Mauley, L. 
Portman,’ Mi. E. B., M.P. Poitman,"P'. 
Kaynham, Visct . M.P. J'ownshend, 31 . 

Robartas, Mr. Agar. M.P. Robartes, L. 
lloyston, Visct., M.P. . Hardwieke, E. < 
Russell, Mr. F. C., M.P. Bcdiord, D. 

St. Aubyn, Sir I., M.P. ... St. Levan, 

St. Lawrence,Yusct., M.P. Howth, E. 

Sandon, Visct., M.P. Hat low by, E. „ 
Solatia-Booth, Mr., M.P. Ikising, L. 

Scott, Loi 8 Henry, M.P. Montagu of Beaulieu, 
Seymour, Adnmsil Sir ■ j 'JL. 

Beauchamp , . Alcester, L. 

Sliaw-Lelevie, Mr. C., M.P. Eversley, V. 
Somerton, Lord .. .. Nonnanton, E. 

Stafford, Marq. ol, M.P. Sutherland, D. 
Stanley, Lord, M.P. . Derby, E. 

Stormont, Visct., M.P. , Mansfield, E. 

Strutt, Mr. Henry, M.P. Belper, L. 

Sturt, Mr. Henry, M.P. AJington, L. 
Thesiger, Gcncial F., . . Clielrnslord, L. 

Townshcnd, Mi. J. R., M.P. Sydney, - E. 
Trefusis, Mr. C., M.P. , Clinton, L. 

Trevor, Lord A. Hill-, M.P. Trevor, L. 

Trevor, Mr. Thomas, M.P. Dacre, L. 


Fulton, Sn H., 

Tyrone, Earl, M.P. 
V’ane, Lord Harry, M.P 
Walpole, Lord, M.P. 
Walsh, Mr. A., M.P. 
Wellesley,Lt.-Cbl., M ,P 


Hothlield, L. 
Teniplctown, V. 
Cleveland, D. 
Orford, £. 

... Ormathwaite, E. 
Wellington, V. 


White, Mr. Luke, M .P. Annaiy,/.. 
Wilson-Patten, Col., M.P. WmmaileigR L. 
Winn, Mr. Rowdnnd, M.P. Saint Oswald, L. 
Wyndham, Mr. H., M.P. Leconfield, L. 
Yarmouth, Earl of, M.P. Hertford, M. 
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73 

397 
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563 


46 

48 
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4 

75 

518 

492 

*59 


PEERS ENTITLED TO A SEAT IN 

, *** in black type which follow many of the 


Name and Title, and Sitting Title. 


te “ d ” D - ° f - Sit, .. M. «f 
Abercromby, George Ralph, 4 th L. 

Aberdare, Henry Austin, ist L. 

A/S e Gy o ^ 8 p 4 fP bel) -7th E. of. Sits as 
Abergavenny, William, rst M. of 
Abingdon, Montagu Arthur, 7th E. of 

Abinger, William Frederick, 3rd L. 

Acton, John Emerich Edward, 1st L \ 

Addington, John Gellibrand, 1st L. . 


Ailesbury, George William Thomas, 4 th M. of. 

Aiisa, Archibald, 3rd M. of . 

Airlie, David Stanley William, 8th E.'of 

A tet H , n ^D: ol?° POld Cha ' ,eS Edward G ^‘ 

Albemarle, George Thomas, 6th E. of 


Surname. 


5°9 
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Alcestcr, Frederick Beauchamp Paget, is L. 

I Alington, Henry Gerard, 1st L. . 

Amherst, William Archer, 3rd E. 

I Ampthill, Arthur Oliver Villiers, 2nd L. 
Anglesey, Henry, 4 th M. of. 


447 Annaly, Luke George, and L. 

® * 123 Annesleyf Hugh, 5 th E. 

28 502 Ardilaun. Arthur Edward, 1st L 


24 


00 I *° 2 Arauaun. Arthur Edward, 1st L 

23 I 29s Argyll, Urge Douglas,' 8 th D. of/ S.ts as 

L. Sundndge (1766). aS 

559 Armstrong, william George, ist L, 


Hamilton . 

# 

Aberci omby 
Bruce . 


Hamilton- 

Gordon. 

Nevill 

Bertie 

Scarlett 
Dal berg* 
Actou. 
Hubbard 


26 


27 


533 

sf6 


A ThVo? ,U Si^?1 er ^ iIliam CharIe » Fox, 

a 5 in r';» 01, 1311 s as L, Sudlev Ci 88 a) 

Arundell of Wardour, John Francis,' 13th L. . 


534 Ashbourne, Edward, 1st L. 


Keppel 

Seymour 

Sturt , ‘ , 
Amherst , 

Russell 

Paget 

White 

AnnesJey . 

Guinness , 
Campbell . 

Armsttong 


Gore . 

Arundel! 

Gibson 


<n 73 « 

* o 


1868 

r 8 oi 

*873 

1682 

1876 

168a 

*835 

1869 

1887 


E 

o 

M 


Brudenell- 

Bruce. 

Kennedy 

Ogilvy 


1821 


1838 

1838 

1815 

1847 

1826 

1836 

1826 

*834 

1805 


, *0 
at) 

on w 

u 


1885 

185a 


i8 7( o 

1866 

1884 

1861 


1863 r886 


l8 3i I 1847 
1856 


*639 

1881 
1696 

1882 

1876 

1826 

1881 

1815 

1863 

T789 

1880 

1701 

1887 


1884 

1799 

1821 

1825 

1836 

1869 

*835 

*829 

1831 

1840 

1823 

1810 


1870 

1881 

1884. 

1851 


188C 

1884 

1880 

1S73 

1874 

1847 


4762 

1605* 

1885 


*839 

*831 

1837 


1884 

1862 


444 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


names are those tender which the several peers sit. 

• )A 0 


personal Details, Club, or Residence. 

i 

£ 

, * 

Heir. 

No. 

»* 

P.C., L.L. Co. Donegal; was M.P. Co. Donegal ’60-80. First D. 
was twice Viceroy of Ireland. Carlton. 

C. 

M. of Hamilton, $, . 

1 

Turf . . ... 

L. 

Hon. J. Abercromby, 


P.C.; was M.P. for Merthyr ’52-68, Renfrewshire '69-73; Under 
Horae See. ’62-4; Home Sec. ’68-73; Pres. Council '73-4. 
Athenaeum. 

L. 

Hon. H. C. Bruce, s. 

3 

P.C.; L.L. Aberdeensh ; Lord High Commr. to Gen. AssemBly 
Ch. Scotland ’81-85: Viceroy Ireland Feb. to J uly ’86. Brooks’s. 

L. 

Lord Haddo, s. 

4 

(As 4th E.); K.G. Carlton .. 

C. 

E. of Lewes, s. 
Ld,Norreys, s. 

5 

Hon. Col. 3rd Batt. Berks (Printdss Charlotte’s) Kegt. IVytham 
Abbey, Oxford. 

C. 

6 

Late Col. Scots Guards ; served in Crimea. Carlton . 

c. 

Hon.J Y.Scarlett,s. 

7 

M.P. for Carlow *59-65, Bridgenorth’63-6. Athenaeum 

L. 

Hon. R. M. D. Ac¬ 
ton, s. 

8 

P.C., s. late J. Hubbard, Stratford Grove, Essex, m. ’37 Maria 
Margaret, </^ 3 th L. Napier; merchant in London ; Direc. Bank 
of England, and has been Gov. thereof; author of works on 
commerce and finance: J.P. Bucks; a Commr. of Lieutenancy 
for London; Chm. of Pud. Works Loans Coramrs. ’54-75 i M.P. 
Buckingham 59-68, and City of London ’74-87- Carlton. 

c. 

Hon. Egerton. Hub¬ 
bard, M.P. 

1 . 

9 

Formerly in the army. Savemake Forest, Marlborough . 

L. 

Ld. Henry A. Bru- 
deiiell-Br uce,M. P., 

10 

Is also Lord Kennedy (cr. 1452) ; Comdr. R.N. Reserve. Guards’. 
S.R.P., Major 10th Hussars, late lieut. Scots Guar’d3 Guards’. 

C. 

HU . 

E. of Cassilis, .s, 
lion. L. G. Stanley 
Ogilvy, b. 

II 


12 

Posthumous s. of 1st D. and grandson, of Her Majesty. A minor 

. - 

• * • • t 

13 

M.P. E. Norfolk ’32-4, Lymington ’47-50; a general; served at 
Waterloo. Athenaeum. 

L. 

V. Bury, s. (peer) . 

• 

14 

An admiral; late Com.-in-Chief of Mediterranean Squad.; took 
part «i the bombardment of Alexandria. United Service. 

C. 

• • a « * 

16 

M.P. Dorchester ’47-56, Dorset '56-76. Carlton .... 

c. 

IJon. H. N. Sturt, a. 

16 

Called to H. of Lds. in his fathers barony oi Amherst ’80; was 
styled by courtesy V. Holmesdule; served in Crimea; M.P. 
West Kent ’59-68, Mid Kent ’69-80. Carlton. • 

c. 

Hon. F. Amherst, b. 

17 

The fust L. was the well-known ambassador. A minor. 19, 
Slratfotd Place, Oxford Sheet, IV. „ 

• ■ 

Hon. V. O. W. Rus¬ 
sell, b. 

18 

Vice-AdmiraLof Noi th Wales and Co. Carmarthen ; lieut. coindg. 
R.N.A.V. (L’pool Brig,); D.L. Anglesey and Stalfoidsh.; 

, late H011. Col. Staffs. Yeo. Cav. Carlton. 

c. 

E. oi Uxbridge, s, . 

19 

M.R CJare Co.’59-60, Longford ’61-2, Kidderminster ’62-5. United 
Service, 

L. 

Hon. L. White, s. . 

20 

I.K.P ; M.P. Co. Cavan’57-74 ; formerly Col. Scots Gds. Carlton 

c. 

Visct. Ulerawley, *. 

21 

M.P. Dublin ’68-9 and *74-80. Carlton ...... 

c. 


22 

(See biography). Athenccum . 

U.L. 

Marquis of Lome, s. 

23 

s. late Mr. Alexander Armstrong, of Newcastle-on-Tyne ; m. ’35, 
Margaret, d . of Mr, W. Ramsnaw, J.P. for Northumbei land, 
formerly a solicitor at Newcastle; was engineer to the War 
Dept, of Rifled Ordnance 58-63. Inventor of the famous ar¬ 
tillery which bears his name ; head of the great works at 
Elswick for th« construction of artillery and hydraulic and 
other machinery ; Hcra.LL.D. Camb. '61, D.C.L.-£>xon ’71 ; has 
had numerous foreign orders conferred upon him. Athenaeum 
Has been in the diplomatic service. Travellers’ .... 

U.L. 

• • • • • 

24 

L. 

Vi set. Sudley s . 

26 

Count of the Holy Roman Empire (1595). Athenexum 

c. 

Hon, Rev. E. Arun- 

26 

P.C. ; M.P. Dublin University ’75-85; Q.C. '7a; Att.-Gcn. Ireland 
’77-80; Lord Chancellor Ireland ’85-6, reapp. ’86. Carlton. 

445 

c. 

dell, b . 

Hon. W. Gibson, s . 

27 
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No. 

Number 
of Pre¬ 
cedence. 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 

* 

Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

Bom. 

r T 3 

U U 
a T 3 

* % 
u 

SB 

99 

( " 

Ashburnham, Bertram, 5th E. of 

Ashburnham 

1730 

*840 

1878 

89 

399 

Ashburton, Alexander Hugh, 4th L. . 

Ashford (see Bury). 

Baring 

1835 

c 

*835 

1868 

30 

45 * 

Athlumney, James Herbert Gustavus Mere- 
dyth, 2nd L. Sits as 'L. Meredyth (1866) 

Somerville. 

1863 

*865 

*873 

31 

rt 5 

Athole, John James Hugh Henry, 7th D. of. t 
Sits as E. Strange (1786). 

Stewart- 
Murray . 

1703 

1840 

1864 

38 

320 

Auckland, William George, 4th L. . 

Eden . 

1789 

1829 

1870 

33 

43 i 

Aveland, Gilbert Henry, 2nd L. 

Heathcote- 

Drummoml- 

Willoughbv. 

1856 

1830 

1867 

84 

93 

Aylgsford, Charles Wightwick, 8th E. of . 

Finch . , . 

1714 

1851 

*885 

35 

303 

Bagot, William, 4th L. 

Balinhard (see Southesk). 

Bagot. 

1780 

1857 

1887 

36 

287 

Balfour of Burleigh, Alexander Hugh, 6th L. . 

Brucs . 

1607 

1849 

& 

00 

87 

129 

Bandon, James Fiancis, 4th E. of 

Bernard 

1800 

*850 

1877 

88 

205 

Bangor, Henry William Ciosbie, 5th V. . 

Ward . 

*779 , 

1828 

1881 

36 

234 

Bangor, James Colquhoun, 70th Bp. of 
Barrington, Percy, BthV. Sits as Ld, Shute(iSSo) 
Barrogill (are Caithness), 

Campbell . 

. 

1813 

, . 

40 

498 

Bai rington. 

1770 

1825 

1886 

41 

560 

Basing, George, 1st L. . . . . 

Sclater-Booth 

18S7 

1826 


42 

4°5 

Bateman, William Bateman, 2nd L. . . 

Bateman- 

Hanbuiy. 

*837 

1826 

tS4C 

43 

37 

Bath, John Alexander, 4th M. of 

riiynne 

*789 

1831 

1837 

44 

241 

Arthur Charles, 6gth Bp. of . 

Heivey 


1808 


45 

in 

A lien Alexander, <>tli E. . . , 

Bathurst . 

177a 

1832 

1878 

40 

*53 

Fiederkk, 6th E. 

Lygon 

18*5 

1830 

i860 

47 

*5 

BeSpfprt, Henry Charlon Fitzroy, Stli D. of . 

Somerset . 

16S2 

1824 

*S 53 

48 

264 

Beaumont, Henry, 9th L. 

Stapleton . 

1309 

1S48 

1854 

49 

18 

Bedford, Francis Charles Hastings, 91I1 D. of , 

Russell 

1694 

>1819 

1872 

50 

128 

Belmore, Somerset Kichaid, 4th F„ of 

Lowry-Corry 

*797 

*835 

1845 

51 

433 

Helper, Henry, and 1. 

Berkeley, George Lennox Rrwdon, 7U1 E. of 

Stiu it 

1856 

*840 

18S, 

52 

72 

Berkeley . 

1697 

1827 

*8&- 

53 

3°9 

Berwick, Richard Henry, 7lh L. 

NoeJ-Hfil . 

*784 

*847 

1882 

54 

499a 

Bessboiough, Fiedenck George Brabazon, 6tli 
E. ot. bits as Ld. Ponaonby (1749). 

Ponsonby . 

*739 

1815 

1880 

65 

476 

Blachfoid, Frcdenc, ist L. ..... 

Rogers 

*871 

i8n 

1847 

58 

496 

Blackburn, Colin, L. 

Blackburn . 

1876 

1813 

• • 

57 

286 

Blantyre, Cliarles, 12th L. 

Bolingbroke and St. John, Henry, sth V. . 

Stuart 

1606 

x8*8 

1830 

56 

*99 

St.John 

17*2 

1820 

1851 

69 

330 

Bolton, William Henry, 3rd L. 

Orde-Powlett 

*797 

1818 

1850 

60 

294 

Boston, George Florance, 6th L. 

Botreaux (see Loudoun). , , 

Bowes (see Strathmore and Kinghorn). 

Boyle (see Coik and Orrery) 

Irby . 

lj 5 1 

1860 

1877 

61 

457 

Boyne, Gustavus Russell, Sth V. Sits as Lai. 
Brancepeth (1S66). 

Hamilton - 
Russell. 

* 7*7 

1S30 

1872 

62 

4 

508 

Brabourne, Edwaid Hugessen, 1st L. 

Knatchbull- 

Hugesben 

1880 

1R29 

* • 

63 

ISa 

Bj adford, Orlando George Charles, 3rd E. of . 

446 

Bridgman . 

*815 

1819 

iS6s 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. £ Heir. No. 

a. 

« ——— -• — —. . ... i> -m ." 1 ' 1 ■ -- —* . . . ■ ■ 1 1 I 1 1 1 

1 • 

Knight of Malta, and Knt. Grand Cross Pontifical Order of C. Hon. J. Ashburn- 29 
Pius. Athenaeum. ham, 6 . 

. M.P. Thetford ’57-67. Travellers' .,C. Hon. r. D. E. Bar- 29 

* ing, s. 

Lt. Coldstream Gds.; 1st L., well known as Sir W. SomerviUe, '. ...... jo 

was Chief See. for Ireland. Wellington. % 

Formerly Scots Guaids ; L.L. and Hered. Sheriff" Perthshire, C. M. ofTullibardine, s. 31 
Carlton. 

Has been in the diplomatic service. Travellers' . ... C. Hon. W. M. Eden, s. 38 

P.C ; is l.oid GreatChamberlain as deputy to his mother, Lady C. Hon, Gilbert H. D. 33 
Willoughby De Eresby; M.P. Boston '52-6, Rutland '56-67. Willoughby, s. 

Travellers . 

D.L. and J.P, Warwickshire. Carlton ..... C. Lord Guernsey, s. . 34 

1 Capt. Staffs. Yeo. Cav.; ex-A.D.C. to Gov.-Gcn. Canada, and . . Lieut. Hon. Walter 35 
’* Capt. S. Staffs. Regt ; a Gent, Usher to the Queen ’85-7, L. Bagot, b. 

Travellers’. 

S.R.p.; title, attainted in 1716, was restored in 1869; app. a C. Hon. R. Bruce, s. . 36 

Loid-in-Waiting to H.M. Feb. ’87. Carlton 

I.R.P.; is L.L. Cork Co. and City. Carlton .C. Dr. Bernard, Bp. of 37 

Tuam, mm. 

I R.P.; fomurly in the 431 d Light Infantry. Castle Ward, C. Hon. M. Ward, s. , 38 

Downfall 1c/m 

Cons. ’59. Alhrncettm .C.39 

Was High Slit nfl of Bucks’64. Carlton .C. Hon. Walter B. Bar- 40 

, rington, .s 

P.C., *. W. L Sclater, oi Hoddmgton House, Hants, assumed C. Hon. G. L. Sclaler- 41 

name of Booth by roy. licenre ’57 ; ed. Winchcstci & Ball. Coll. Booth, .s. 

Oxen; M.A.’48; called hm 111.Temp.'51; an Official Veidercr 
New Foiest; a Pub. Works Loan Commr ; M.P. N. Hants 
’57-87 ; See. Poor Law Board ’67-0; Finan. Sec. to Treas. Feb 
, to Dec. ’68 ; Pies. Local Gov, Bd. ’74-80; a Chairman oi Grand 
Committees '83; F R.S. ; Pres. Samtaiy Congiess ’87. 

L L. 1 leieioidshue ; has been a Lord-in-Waiting. Carlton . C. Hon. W. S B.-Han- 42 

buiy, s. 

Hon. Col, Wilts Yeomanry. Carlton .C Visct. Weymouth, 43 

M.P , s. . 

Cons. ’69. Palarc, 1 Veils, Somerset .. .44 

M.P. for Cn eneester’57-78. Carlton .C. l.d. Apslev, s . . 45 

P.C.; L.L. Worcestci shire ; M P. West Woicesterslnrc ’63-6, 'J, Visct. Elm ley, s. . 46 

Lord Steward ’74-80; Paj master Gen. ’85-6, and ’86-7. Carlton 

K.G.; P.C. ; L.L._ Momnouthshiie; M.P. E. Gloucestershire C. M of Worcester, s 47 

’40-53; Mastei oi" Hoise’58-9, '60-8. Carlton . 

Served in Zulu War ’79. Carllon .C. Hon.M.Stapleton,*. 40 

K.G. ; L.L. Hunts ; M P. Kcdioi dshn e’47-72^ Reform . . L. M. of Tavistock, s. 49 

P.C ; l.R.P., Gov. N.S W.'68-72; Ibid. H Sec. '(10-7. Carllon. C. Visct. Corry, s. . 50 

KM.P. E. Dei byshire '68-74, Berwick ’80. Athenaeum . . . L. Hon. AV. Strutt, s. . 61 

VTormeily in the army . . . . ..Visct. Dursley, s. . 52 

Prof age confer red lor diplomatic services. Hoodie's. . . C. Rev, T. Noel-HiJl,*. 53 

Bess bo to ugh , I’tUorvn, Ireland, 45, (Uevn St, IV, . . . L. Hon. Rev. W W. B. 54 

Ponsonby, b. 

P.C.; Per. Under Sec for Colonies,’60-71 Athenaeum . . L.66 

P.C.; a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary ’76-87, but though having C. ..... 66 

resigned the office can still sit and vote under the Act of'87 ; 

Judge Queen’s Bench Div. ’59-76. Athenaeum. 

S.R P.; iornierly 111 Gicnadiei Guards. Travellers , . , L. Mast, of Blantyre, s. 5 1 

First peer was the celebrated minister of Q. Anne White’s . C. Rev.MAV.St John.r. 68 

Carlton . . .. C. Hon. W. T. O. Pow- 69 

Jett. s. 

A Lord-in-Waiting, ’85-6. Carllon .C. Hon. C, S. Irby, b. 60 


Carlton . . .. . C. Hon, G. W. H. Rus- 61 

P.C.; M.P. Sandwich ’57-80; Under Home Sec. ’66 and '68-71; C. Hon. ’e. K.-Hrges- 62 

Under Sec. Colonies 71-4. Carlton. sen,*-. 

P.C.; L-L. Shropshire; M.P. S. Salop '48-65; Lord Chamberlain C. Visct. Newport, s. 63 
'66-8; Master of Horse ’74-80, '85-6. Carlton. 
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No. 

Number 
of Pre¬ 
cedence. 

Name, Title, and Sitting Title.''’ 

Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

Born. 

. T 5 

(J u 

ST 3 
m <u 

0 

61 

516 

Bramweli, George William Wilshere, rst L. . 
Braricepeth (see Boyne). 

Brandon (set Hamilton). 

Bramweli . 

1883 

1808 

4 • 

65 

55 ° 

Brassey, Thomas, 1st L, . * , . , 

Brassey . 

/ 

18S6 

C„* 

1836 

■ ■ 

66 

316 

Braybrooke, Charles Cornwallis, 5th L. . 

Neville , 

1788 

1823 

1861 

07 

269 

Braye, Alfred Thomas Tovvnshcnd, sth L. 

Vcrney-Cave 

1529 

1849 

1879 

63 

5 ® 

Breadalbane, Gavin, 1st M. of . . 

Campbell . 

1885 

1851 

• • 

66 

222 

Bridport, Alexander Nelson, 1st V. , . . 

Hobd * 

1868 

1814 


70 

47 

Bristol, Frederick William John, 3rd M. of 
Brodrick (see Midlcton). 

Hervcy 

2826 

1834 

iS6 4 ^ 

71 

102 

Brooke, George Guy, 4th E. of Warwick . , 

Greville 

1746 

1818 

1853 

72 

443 

Brougham and Vaux, Henry Charles, 3rd L. . 

Brougham . 

1830 

2836 

1886 

73 

149 

Brownlow, Adelbert Wellington Brownlow, 
3rd£. 

Cust . 

1815 

1841 

2867 

74 

70 

Bnccleuch and Qucensbcrry, William Henry 
Walter, 6th D. of. SitsasE. of Doncaster(i66a) 

| Montagu - 
Douglas- j 
Scott 

1 1663 

1831 

1884 

75 

29 

Buckingham and Chandos, Richard Planta- 
genet Cafapbcll, 3rd D. of. 

Templc-Nu- j 
gent-Brvdgcs 

-Chando-,- 

Grcnvillo. 

2822 

1823 

1861 

76 

103 

Buckinghamshire, Sidney Carr, 7th E. of . 

Hobart- 

Hampdcn. 

1746 

i860 

1S85 

77 

548 

Rnrton, Michael Arthur, rst I.. . 

Bass . 

1886 

1837 


78 

4 ° 

Bute, John Patrick, 3rd M. of .... 

Crichton- 

Stuart 

1796 

1847 

2848 

79 

2^T 

Byron, George Frederick William, gth Lord 

Byron. . 

2643 

1835 

1S70 

80 

2C3 

Bury, William Coutts, V. Sits as I,d, Ashford . 

Keppel 


1832 

• 

61 

< 

(O & II'J 

Cadogan, George Henry, 5th E. . - . . 

CaJogan . 

1800 

1840 

1873 

S 3 

yt'g 

Tan ns, Arthur William, and K .1 

Caithness, George Plnibps Alexander, 15th E. ol j 
Sits as I Savon Barrogill (i860). 

Ci inis 

1878 

1861 

r88. 

S 3 

4 so 

Su clair 

1455 

1858 

1881 

84 

13° 

Caledon, James, 4th K. of .... 

Alexander. 

1801 

2846 

1835 

65 

327 

Caltbwrpe, Fredeiick Henry William, 5th L. . 

Calthorpe . 

1796 

2826 

1868 

66 

5 

Cambridge, Il.R.H. George William Frederick 
Charles, and D. of. 

* 

1 • • • 

1801 

i8i a 

1850 

87 

43 

Camden, T°bn Charles, 4th M. 

Pratt . 

18x2 

1872 

2872 

68 

s6j 

Camoys, Francis Robert, 4th Lord . . 

Campbell (see Strathedrn). 

Stouor 

1264 

1856 

tS8i 

69 . 

262 

Camperdown, Robert Adam Philips Haldane, 
E. of. 

Duncan-IIal- 

dane. 

1831 

1841 

1867 

90 

<5 

Canterbury, Edward White, 03rd Archbn. of . 

Benson 


1829 


81 

316 

Canterbury, Henry Charles, 4th Visct. . 

Manners- 

Sutton, 


1839 

1877 

03 

410 

Carew, Robert Shapland Georgy Julian, 3rd L. 
Carleton (see Shannon). 

Carew 

1834 

1E60 

i88x 

is 

W 

483 

Carlingford, Chichester Samuel, 1st L. . 

Parkinson- 
Far tescue. 

2874 

1S23 

« • 

04 

6$> 

-f* 

Carlisle, William George, 8t6 E. of . ,*• . 

Howard . 

1661 

1808 

1864 


448 
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Personal DeUjUs, Club, or Residence. 


' 1 

. 

Heir. 

u.£ 

\ * l ’< • . e • 

1 ’ 

■ 

1 

' Hop. Thdfl. Allnutt 
Brassey, «. -v: 

A;i , ( 

•c.. 

“t. 

L. 

C, 

■v 

C. 

Hurt.' Rev. L. . Ne¬ 
ville,’^. 1 

Hon. A. V, Vemej/fc 
Cave, s, 

Hon. I. Campbell, b. 
(to Sc. Earldom of 
Breadalbane onl y). 
Hon. A. W. A. 29 . 
Hood, s. 

C. H. A. Hervey, «. 

c. 

Lord Brooke, s. 

U.L, 

c. 

Hon.— Brougham, a. 
E. R. C. Oust, t. . 

C. 

E. off Dalkeith, s. 

C. 

W. S. G. Langton, 

• n. (to Earldom of 
Temple). 

c. 

L. 

C. 

Hon. C. E. Hobarti 
Hampden, un. 

• » • e, * 

E. of Dumfries, s. 

C. 

c. 

HotiiF.E.C.Byron,6. 
Hon.Cecil Kcppel, s* 

c. 

Visct. Chelsea, s. . 

c. 

L. 

Hon. H. J. Cairns, A 

• » i » * 

c. 

Visct. Alexander, s. 

L. 

« • 

Hon.,, A. C- Cal- 
thorpe, b. 

1 « 4 • 1 

« • 
L. 

Lord G. Prattrfm. . 
Hon, R. F. J. Stonor, 
s. 

L. 

Hoff. G, A. D. Hal¬ 
dane, b. 

C.‘ 

L. 

Hi* 

Hon/ H. F. W, M. 
Sutton, s. 

Hon s G, P. J. Carew, 

b. 

• • 1 • , * • * 

L, 

G. Js Howard, Esq*., 

tie 


No. 


ft 


P.C.; Barott of Exchequer ’56-76; Lord Justice of Appeal ’76-81. 
34, Cadogan Plate, S.W. r." J 


M 



and died '87. Reform. 

High Steward «f Woftmgbam. Carlton. » . , * 

A Knt|ht of Malta. Brooks’s . . . » , * . , . 

’ A *• 

P.C,; Treasurer of Household '80-5. Reform ;' v , 

A general; an equerry to the Queen, and permanent Lord.in 
wailing. Cat lton, 

''High Steward Bury St. Edmonds; M.P. W. Suffolk ’59-64; 
L.L. Suffolk. Carlton. 

Hon. Col. "Warwickshire Yeo.; M.P. S. Warwickshire ’45-53 . 

The first peer Was the famous Lord Chancellor. Brooks's 
P.C.; L.L. Lines.; M.P. N. Shropshire '66-7; Sec. Local Govt. 

Board '85-6; app. Paymaster-Gen. ’87. Carlton. 

M.P. Midlothian *53-68, ’74-80, L.L. Dumfriesshire and Lt.-Gen. 
Roy. Company 01Archers. Carlton. 

P.C.; L.L. Burks; M.P. Buckingham ’46-57; Keeper of Privy 
Seal to P. of Wales '52; Pres, of Council ’66-7; Sec. for Colonies 
'67-8; Gov. of Madras ’75-80; is Chairman of Committees 
House ot Lords. Carlton, 

1 >.L. Bucks. Boodle’s .. 

M P. Stafford '65-8, E. Staffs. ’68-85; Burton Div. ’85-6. Reform 
llered, Sheriff Co. Bute and Keeper of Rothesay Castle; Hon. 

LL.D. Glasgow and Edin. Carlton. 

The sixth peer was the famous poet. White's . , . 

P.C.; s. of E. of Albemai lc ; called to House of Peers in his 
lather's lifetime ’76; Superintendent Indian Affairs for Canada 
’55-9 ; Treas. of Household Vj ; Under Sec. for War ’78-80 and 
’S5-6; M.P. Norwich ’57-y, Wick ’60-5, Berwick '68-74. Carlton. 
P.C.; Under Sgc. War ’75-8; Under Sec. Colonies '78-80; app. 

Lord Privy Seal ’£6; admitted to the Cabinet April ’87. Carlton. 
Laic peer was the well-known Lord Chancellor. Carlton . 

Is L.L. Caithness-sliire. Bachelors’ . 


I.R.P.; Capt. R.P. xst Life Gds.; Hon. Mai. 4th Batt. R.Innisk. 
{■util,; Hon. Lt. R.N.R.; served in Egyptian Campaign; 
Medal and Clasp and Khedive’s Bronze Star. Carlton. 

,P. East Worcestershire ’59-68. 


M 


Travellers’ 


K.G.; JLT.: X.P. ; G.C.B.; G.C.S.I.; G.C.M.G.; G.C.l.E.; 
P.C.; A field marshal; app. Com.-in-Chief’56; by patent ’87; 
is first cousin to Her Majesty; Ranger of Hyde, St. James’s, 
and Richmond Parka. Army and Navy. 

A minor. The Priory, Brecon ....... 

The peerage was in abeyance from the reign of Hen. VI. to 1830. 
A Lord in Waiting ’86; Lieut. Oxford Hussars; J.P.and D.L. 

[Oxon. Brooks's. 

A Lord in Waiting '68-70; a l ord of the Admiralty ’70-74. 
Brooks’s. 

See special biography. Athenaeum ...... 

The first Visct. was Speaker of the House of Commons. White's 


D,L. Co. Wexford. Brooks'^., . ., , 

P.C.; L,L. Essex; M.P co.LouthL >74, Under Sec.Colonies ’57-8, 
^9-65; Chief Sec. Ireland *6$»6, ’68-70; Pres. Board Trade ’70-4 5 
Privy Seal ’81-5; Pres, of Council 83-5 "is also Lord Clermont, 
in the peerage of Ireland. jAthenmum, 

Was Reotor ot Londesborough, Castle Howard, Motion, Yorks. 


on 


70 

71 

78 

78 

71 

7S 


78 

77 

78 

79 

80 


81 

88 

83 

81 

86 


87 


90 

81 

98 

98 


H 





HAZELl’s AMMUAl CYCLOPAEDIA, 


No. 

Number 
of Pre¬ 
cedence. 

« 

96 

340 
118 j 

97! 

3*9 

88' 

343 j 

88 

V 355 | 

100 

469 

181 

188 

188 

\z 

406 

tot 

0 * 

389 

437 

106 

436 

186 

W 

35a 

66 

288 

36a ■ 

108 

*35 

118 

111 

■ 

*43 

45 

118 

360 

118 

! 438 

114 

214 

U« 

37* 

118 

38a 

117 

»3 

m 

3* 

119 

'3fa 

110 

aSs 

191 

*99 

188 

188 

336 

394 

S 3 

zaS . 
363 

198 

481 



187 

' 

54* 


Name, Title, and Sitting Titiw 


Carlisle, Hafcvey, 58th Bp. of 

Carnarvon, Henry Howard Molypeux, 4th E. of 

Carrington, Charles Robert, 3rd L. . . 

Carysfort, William, 5^1 £. of. Sits aa Lord 
Carysfort (x8ot), 

Castiemame, Richard, 4th L. . . ... 

Castletown, Bernard Edward Rartuby, and L, 

Cathcart, Alan Frederick, 3rd E. , . , 

Cawdor, John Frederick Vaughan, and E. 
Chsrlemont.’James Molyneux, 3rd E. of. Sits 
as Lord Charlemont (1837). 

Chaworth (see Meath), 

Chelmsford, Frederic Augustus, and L. . . 

Chesham, Charles Compton William, 3rd L. . 

Chester, William, 32nd Bp. of ... 
Chesterfield, Edwyn Francis, 10th £. of . 

Cheylesmore, Henry William, 1st L.. . . 


135 Chichester, Walter John, 4th E. of . , 

s43 Chichester, Richard, 71st Bp. of. ’ . 

45 Cholmondeley, George Henry Hugh, 4th M. of 


438 Churston, John, and L. ..... 
Clanbraasill (see Roden). 

sz4 Ciancarty, Richard Somerset, 4th E. of. Sits 
as V. Clanoarty (1820). 

374 Clanricarde, Hubert George, 2nd M. of. Sits 
as Lord Romerhill (1826), 

38a Clanwilliam, Richard James, 4th E. of. Sits as 
Lord Olaawilliam <1828). 

113 Clarendon, Edward Hyde, 5th E. of . . . 

Clements (see Leitrim). 

3* Cleveland, Harry George, 4th D. of . 

3ga CJifden, Henry George, 4th Visct. Sits as Lord 
* Xendip (1704). 

aSs Clifford of Cnudleigh, Lewis Hen. Hugh, 9th L. 
Clifton (see Darnley). 

»99 Clinton, Charles Henry Rolle, 20th L. , . 

336 Clonbrock, Robert, 3rd L. . . . . . 

394 Clot; urrv, Valentine Frederick, 4th L. Sits as 

Lord Ckmottwy (1831). 

xa6 . Clonmell, John Henry Reginald, 4th E- of 

363 Colchester, Reginald Charles Edward, 3rd L. 

481 Coleridge, John Duke, ist L. . . '. . 


“M W, ■V^**.^* I K 

Sita aa Lord thrills (1885). 


Surname. 


Goodwin . 
Herbert . 


Carrington. 
Proby. 0 

Handcock . 
FiuPatrick 


Cathcart . 
Campbell . 
Caulfield . 


Thesiger . 

Cavendish. 

Stubbs 

Scudamore* 

Stanhope. 

Eaton. . 


Pelham 

Durnford 

Cholmond 

ley. 

Spencer 


Le Poer 
Trench, 
do Burgh- 
Canning. 
Meade 


Villiers 

Powlett 

Agar-Elli 

Clifford 

Trefusis 

Billon 

Lawless 


Abbot. 


Colville 


« 0) efl 

§2 Jn 

& : 

*?93 

8 

1831 

*70$ 

*843 

>789 

i *836 

' 

181a 

1&a6 

xSfip 

! ,M ! 

t8»4 
1827 
*763 1 

• 

1838 

*817 

1820 

1858 

*837 

1858 

1830 

• 

163ft 

1875 

*834 

7887 

1816 

1801 

rS)8 

. . 
1815 

180a 

1858 

1815 

1864 

*838 < 

1846 

i &>3 

*834 

1825 

1833 

1776 i 

1 

183* 

J 

177S 

1846 

1833 

*883 

1781 

(883 

1673 

185* 

1399 

*834 

1790 

*789 

*5°r 

. *840 

1817 

*839 

*843 

*873. 

1030 

1604 

X818 


1859 

1860 
*863 s | 



HAZELl^S AV 1 WA& CYCLOFJEm&t lS88. 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


See biography. Athenaeum . . . . . 

P.C.; Under Seq. Colonies’s?^; Sec. Colonies ’ 66 -f and,’74-8; 

Viceroy of Ireland ’85-6; High Steward Uttiv. Oxford; app. 

». L.L. Hants ’87, Carlton. 

|P.C.; M.P. Wvdbmbe, 'c-ftf Capfc (Sent.-at-Arms ’81-$: is Joint 
! Heredi G(; Chamberlain ; app, Gov. ft . S. Wale* ’85. ' Brooks ’ s . 

1 Carlton u, . <4 . . . »*. 

1 •' ' r' * . • * 

‘ I.R.P.; formerly in the army Carlton . ,V , . . / 5. 'J 

- M.P. Portarlington ’80*3; formerly in army; served in Egyptian 
campaign hi Household Cav.; medal and clasp. Travellers. , 


campaign in Household Cav. ; medal and clasp. Travelers'. 

Formerly in the briny. Carlton . 

M.P. Pembrokeshire ’41*60; L.L. Carmarthenshire. Carlton • 
"L.L. Co. Tyrone, Athcnceum .1 


,*L.L. Co. Tyrone, Arneneeum .1 

V- 

A general. Was Com.-in-Cluef in S. Africa; Lt. of the Tower of 
Condon. Carlton. 

Has served in several regiments. Travellers' .... 

Sec biography. Afheturttm . . 

Called to oar In. Temple '80; is Capt. 4th Batt. the King's 
(Shropshire) Et. Infantry. Brooks’s. 

e. s. late Mr. H, Eaton, ed. Enfield, and Coll. Rollin, Paris, 
m. ’39 Charlotte, rf. and h. late T. L. Harman, of New Orleans, 
silk mer.; direc. Marine Ins. arid Imp. Fire Ins. Assn.; D.L. 
Suffolk and Tower Hamlets, F.R G.S., F.R.H.S., etc.; M.P. 
Coventry ’65-80 and ’8^-7. Carlton. 

M.P. Lewes ’65-74. Brooks's .. 

f See biography. Aihenaum ........ 

Is Joint Hered. Gt. Chamberlain. Carlton ..... 

• 

Coldstream Guards, First peer was youngest son of 4th D. of 
Marlborough. Guards'. 

Formerly in the army. Guards' ....... 

Hon. Col. 4th Batt. Connaught Rangers. Carlton 

M.P. Galway '67-71; has been in the dip. service. Traveller^. 

An admiral on the active list; has been a Lord of the Admiralty. 
United Service. * 

* M.P. Brecknock ’69-70; Col. Herts Yeo, Cavalry - , it, Berkeley 
•^Square, IV. 

K.G. ; M.B. South Durham '41-59, Hastings *59-64, Athenaeum . 
4, Chesterfield Gardens, May fair, W. ...... 

, Lt,-CoI. 5th<Haytor) Vol, Batt. Devon R.V. Brooks’s 


Lord Porchester, a. 

', • v ■ J 

Hon. :-.W. H. Car-,« 
rington, b. 

• • 1 t 1 ' 1 a j • 

Hon. A. E. Handw, 
cock, s. 


Lord Greenock, s, . 

Visct. Eml\n, a. 

Col. J, Caulfield <to 
It. Viscounty of 
Charlcmont). 

Hon, F. J. N. Thesi¬ 
ger, R. 

Hon. C. W. H. Ca¬ 
vendish, s. J 

Lieut. Hem. H. A. 
5 cudamore - Stan¬ 
hope, R.Nm b. 

Col. Hon. H. Eaton, s. 


D.L. Co, Kildare. Cordon V . ... . . 

* 

I.R.P.formerly in the Life Guards. Carlton < • . 

Has been a Charity Commissioner;, first peer was Speaker of 
House of Commons. Carlton. 

-*P.C.; M.P. Exeter '65-73 *, Sol»*Ge,n. '68-71; Att.-Gen. ’n*3 i Chief 
J ust. Com, Pleas. ’73-80 ; Ld, Chief Just . of England ‘80. Reform 

P.C.; K.T.; Chamberlain to the Princess of Wales '73; S.R.P. 
’5J™5* Carlton. 


If on. Rev. F. Godol- 
phin Pelham, b. 

E. of Rock savage, s. 

John Winston T. 

Spencer, c. 

Hon. J. Yarde- 
BuHejf a. 

Visct. punlo, s. 

Mar. of Sligo (to 
Jr. earldom). 

Lord Gillford, s. 


Lord Hyde, s. 

H.deVereVane(toB. 

of Barnard only). 
Hon, L. G, F. Agar- j 
Ellis, un. • “ I 
Hon, W. H. Clif¬ 
ford, b. 

Hon. C. j. Trefueia, 

Hob. L» G. Dillcm, s. 
Hon. E. Lawless, b. 

Hon. T. C, Scott, b. 

• r • * ■ 

Hon, B, Coleridge, 

M.P*, s. 

Mast, of QplvLUq, a. 








Cornbcmere, Wellington Henry, and Visct. . 

Congleton, Henry William, 3 rd L. , . . 

Cennau^ht ana Strathearn, H.R.H. Arthur 
William Patrick Albert, ist D.-of. 

Connemara, Robert,“tat L. . , ; 


Stapletdo- 

Cotton. 

Parnell 

* #• • 


*Sa8® I 8 t 3 1865 

*84* 1809 1883 

%4 *«5o : . . 


Bourke . 1887 1 *827 


132 266 

183 364 

184 289 

185 176 

136 484 


Conyers, Sockville George, 12th L, . Lane-Fox . 

lTxiZ irSiy Fr “ ncis ' - lh s ‘“>" Conyoglum 

c ^SLSlSrSs^?,f < K3?. s «- !-“*• • 


of Pepys. 

. Fremantle . 


141 g & 224 


148 258 

149 489 

150 277 

151 91 

152 xS» 

Iff 057 

154 428 

155 xoS 

186 398 


168 196&306 


C< ^ r T j W S' 9 eor S e Hcn O'. 5th E. of. Sits 
' fts Ld. Saltexslord (1704). 

Coventry, George William, 9 th E. of . 
Cowley, William Henry, and E. 

Cowper, Frapcis Thomas de Grey, 7 fh E. , 

Cranbrook, Gathorne, xst Visct, 

Craven, William George Robert, 4 th E. of 
Crawford and Balearres, James Ludovic, 26th 

a afer 1 r, ns Cd. Wigan (1826) 

■ HHI Huwgerford, 3rd X. 

, Edward Henry Churchill, 3rd L. 

tipis, Richard Assheton, xst Visct. . ,, 

"a* 

V 

Qfcmbarland and TcviotdaJe, H.ll.II, Ernest 
ride ^rd f * iam ^ d °lphus George Frcde- 

^acxo, Thomas Crosby William, 22nd L. . 
Dalhousie, Aithur George Maulc, x 4 lh E. of. 
Sits as X-d Rajnsay (187q). 

aa&d& Stwrt ‘ 6til E - of >‘ ta as Ld - 

Dartmouth, William Walter, s th E. of 

Dartrey, Richard, xst E. of. 

Be Clifford, Edward Southwell, s 4 th L. , 

De Fieyne, Arthur, 4 th L. . . 

De la Watr, Reginald Windsor, 7th E. .* 1 
lie L isle aiid Dudley, Philip, and L. . *’ 

^ndL,' 1 ^ ^ ar ^ es Frederick Ashley Cooper, 
De Montalt, Cornwallis, xst E. . 


Stopford , 

Coventry . 

Wellesley , 

Cowper 

Gathorne- 

liardy* 

Craven *■ 
Lindsay 

Crewe 

Crofton 

Cross. 


1509 1827 1839 j 
j8io *857 x88a I 

*620 xSag 1836 Sj 

1850 1874 x 38 i ^" 
1874 1798 . ,V 


1762 1833 1838 i 

1^97 *838 1843] 

1837 , -1834 1884- 

1718 1834 X856 

1678 18x4 . 


Brand -Trevor 
Ramsay 

Bligh , 

Legge 

Dawson 

Rnsscll 
French 
SackviUe , 
Sidney ■ „ 

Ponsonby . 

Maude , , 


1801 i8<i8 1883! 

1398 X847 iSSo - 

1651 

1806 1812 1835 , 

*707 ' *834 1869 

1886 1823 . , { 

I 

*799 • *845 187S f 


1S5.I ' 

• 4 , 

1877 
1868 . 
1873 ■ 
1851 

*855 1/ 

iSSsiT 


152 561 


De Ramsey, William Henry, 2nd L. 


. Fellowef . 1 1887 1848 


1*0= *54 De Ros, Dudley Charles, 24 th L. . 
181 »>5 De'Ssaumarez, John St. Vincent, 3rd L. 


ri 8&T. ”* 

Saumarez * 1806 1863 


45* 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


t 

^|U * 

% ft. 



VI.P.. Carrickfergus '47-57 $ formerly in ist Life puards.' Carlton. 

formerly in the navy, Athenaeum . ..... 

tC.G.; P.C.; 3rd son of the Queen ;, Col.-ip-Chief Rifle Brigade: 
Lt.-Gen. and Xom.-in-Cbief Bombay ! commanded xst Div. or 
Egyptian Exp, Force 7 ta, Army etna Navy, 

\C.; 3rd s. orsth E. of Mayo j m. *63 Lady Susan, d. late M^bf 
Dalhousie ,* called to bar In. Temp. ’52 ; M.P, King's Lynn 
’es-S^Und. Sec Foreign Affairs 74.-80, and ’83-6; app» Gov. 
of Madras'86. Carlton. 

"oimerlym the army. Carlton . . . . . v 

hfetbeexi in the Rifle Brigade and Scots Guards. Carlton . 

?JC -; L.L; Somerset; M.P. Frome '54*56; Master of Buckhouoda 
\66, ’68-74, *80-5 : Master of Horse ’86. Devonshire. ,a 

a L.. f .j? /** T - .»„/*•' .. , i.j_ n. 


of Customs. Carlton, 

Ftormerly in the Grenadier Guards. Carlton .... 

P.C.; Capt. Gent.-at-arma ’85-6 5 Master of the Buckhounds ‘86. 
Carlton, 

W as Lt.-Coi. C<*ldstream Guards j served in Crimea and India. 
Travellers'. 

K.G.; P.C.5 L.L. Beds; Viceroy of Ireland ’So-a; has been 
Capt. of Gent.-at-Arms. Travellers'. 

P.C.; Iff.P. Leominster ’56-65, Oxford Univ. ’65-78; Pres. Poor 
Law Board ’56-7; Home Sec. ’67-8; Sec. for War ’74-8; Sec. for 
India, ’78-80; Pres. Council 'S5-6; reapp. ’86. Carlton. 

ft. minor. Combe Abbey, Coventry . . 

M.P. Wigan ’74-80; author of several astrouomical works; was 
in Grenadier Guards; piemier E. of Scotland. Carlton. 
Travellers’ ........... . 

[,K.P. Carlton 

P.C.; M.P, Preston ’57-62, S.W. Lane. ’68-85, Newton Div, 
’£5-6; Home Secretary 74-80 aftd '85-6; Secretary for India’86. 
Carlton. 

K..G.; cousin to Her Majesty; son of late King of Hanover. 
Cumnden, Austria. 

M.P. Herts’47-52; has been L.L. Essex. Boodle's 

ft. minor. 5, Hereford Gardens, W. . . . . . ( . 

tiered. High Steward of Gravesend. Carltont .... 

M.P. South Staffordshire ’49-53; app. L.L, Staffordshire ’87. 
» Cat lion 

Buoc. as Baron ’27; has be§n a Lord in Waiting; L.L. Co. 

Monaghan. Travellers'. 

Marlborough . . . . . * 

Carlton • J , * '• , * . . . • . . . 

High Steward of Stratford-on-Avon. Carlton . 

Forroerljr in the army; descended maternally from William IV. 
Carlton. 

M.P. Poole '37-47; Dungarvan ’51-2. Brooks's . . , 

^.R.P. (elected ’62); formerly in the Life Guards; L.L. Co. 
T Tipperary,; a Lord in Waiting ’85-6; sat as V. Hawarden 
; ’50-86, when, he was granted the dignity pi an E. of the U.K. 
Carlton. 

e. s. of the 1st Lofd (who wae raised to the peerage July 5th, 


*Hon. R. W, S.rCot- , 128 
ton, ‘i. ' 

C’ol.Hon.H,Pamell,s; 139 
Prince Arthur, s. . 130 


His two daughters. 132 
E<of Moun t Charles, 133 
e. : ’ 

Visor. Dungarvan, s, 134 

Hon. E. D, Pepys, b. 185 
Hon. F. F, Fretnan- 133 
tie, s. 

Visct. Stopford, s .. ify 

Visct. Deethurst, s. 133 

Visct. Dattgan, a. . 139 

Lord Mount-Temple 140 
un. (peer), 

Hon. J. S. G. Hardy, 141 
M.P., s. 

Hon. R. C. Craven, 6. 142 
Lord Balcarres, 5 . . 143 


or Ramsey D. 83 -y.,. CdrHort. . 

Is premier baron; a lieut.-gto,; a Lord in Waiting ' 74-80 and 
’85-6; reapp. ’ 86 . Carlton , 

Formerly in the army. United Service . . , , , • 


Hon. C. St. G. Crof* 146 
ton, b. * 

Hon. William Hy. 143 
Cross, s. 

Prince George, a. . 147 

V. Hampden^h.(peer) 143 

Hon. Patrick W. 149 
Maule Ramsay, b. 

Lord Clifton, s. . 150 

Visct. Lewisham, 151 
M.P., s. 

Lord Cremorne, s .. 153 

Hon.C. S. Russell,6. 153 

Hon. A. French, s. 154 

Visct. Cantilupe, s. 155 

Hon. P, Sidney, s.. 153 

Hon, Vf„ A. Ponsorfs 167 

Lieut *bol. R. H. 158 
Maude, c. (to Tr, 
peerage). 

Hon. Reginald A. 159 
Fellowes, s. 


Hon. Mary Dawson,. 130 

Hon. f. $t. V. gau- 131 
marez, s. 


453 
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HAZELL’s ANNUAL CYCLOPEDIA, 1888. 


Ski 

No. £0. v 

fc'Sg 


Name, Title, Rod Sitting Title. 


Surname. 


£■ 3,3 F 

2 p§ I 

CL, O 


18* 377 

168 394 

164' 370 

166 61 

166 t 396 

167 538 


De Tabley, John Byrne Leicester, 3rd L. 


178 317 

174 504 

176 813 

176 314 

177 978 


i'i ,.j( 

t > 4S3 


Denbigh, Rudolph WyHnm Basil, 8th E. of 
Denman, Thomas, and L. . . . 

Deramore, Thomas, iStL. , . , 

Derby, Edward Henry, 15th E. of . . 


168 513 Derwent, Harcourt^st L. . . . 

179 39 Devon, William Reginald, nth E. of. 

lft 19 Devonshire, William, 7th D. of . 

17 * 997 Digby, Edward St. Vincent, 9th L. . 


Warren • . 

Veaey. , 

CholtUonde* 

lev 

Feilding . 
Aitchison- 
Denmah. 
Bateson 

Stanley 


Vanden- 
Bempde- 
Johnstone. 
Courtenay . ] 

Cavendish . 


198 166 
194 440 


196 »r6 


Doncaster, E. of (see Bucdeuch & Queensberry) ! 
Doneeall, Edward, 4th M. of. Sits as Ld. 
Fisherwiek (1790). 

Dortington, Charles Frederick, 1st L. . . 

Donoughmore, John Luke George, 5th E. of. 

Sits as Visct. Hutchinson <i8si). 

Dorchester, Dudley Wihnot, 4th L. . 

Dormer, John Baptist Joseph, 12th L. « 
Douglas, L. (see Home). 

Dcrwnshire, Arthur Wills John Wellington 
1 Blundell Trumbull, 6th M. of. Sits as E. of 
Hillsborough (.1773). 

1 Drogheda, Henry Francis Seymour, 3rd M. of. 
Sits as Ld. Moore (*8ox). 

Ducie, Henry John, 3rd E. of 

1 Dudley, William Humble, and E. of . 

Dufferin, Fredenck Tanaple, 1st E. of 

* 

Dundonald, Douglas Mackinnon Baillie Hamil¬ 
ton, rath E. of. 

Dunmore, Charles Adolphus, 7th E. of. Sits 
as Ld. Dusmore (1831), 

Dunning (se<r Rollo). 

Dunravtn and Mount Earl, Windham Thomas, 
4th E. of. Sits as Ld. Xenry (*866). ' 
Dunsandle and Clanconal, Denis St. George, 
and L. 

Dtmsany, Edward, *6th L. . . , 

Durham, John George, 3rd E. of. . , . , 

Durham, Joseph Barber, 81st Bp. of , 

Dynevor, Arthur de Cardonnel, 6th L. 

Sbnry, Robert tst L, . . . . , . . 

Edinburgh, H.R.H. Alfred Ertjest Albert, tst 
JD. of. ,■ 

Effingham, Henry, and E, of . . 

Egerton of Tatton, Wiibraham, and L, . . 


Digby 


18*6 *835 

*776 J&m 

t6ai 1870 

162a■ *823 
1834 160$ 

1&S3 t8ts 

1^85. *8a6 

x88t *899 

* 5 S 3 l8oi 7 
1694 4808 


i6so *809 *836 

*xJ 


Chichester. 1791 1799 l88 3 


Ahney- 
Hastines. 
Hely-Hutch- 
inson. 
Carletou . 
Dormer , 


Moore . 

Reynolds* 
Moretolt . 
Ward . 

Hamilton- 
Blackwood. 
Cochrane . 

Murray 


Wvndham- 
Quin 
Daly . 

Plunkett . 

Lambton . 

L’ghtfoot . 
Rice . 
Grosvenor. 


Howard 

Egerton 


1880 tSaa . 

1800 1848 *866 

2786 xlaa 1875 
*615 *830 187* 

t ?8 p 187* *874 

1791 *8*5 1837 
2837 *827 1853 

i860 1867 *888 

1871 i8a6 . 
1669 183s 1885 

1686 1841 1845 

x8ea 1841 1871 

*845, i8w 1847 

1439 *8o8 185a 

*833 *853 *879 

• , *8a8 . ■ 

: *780 *836 *878 
1837 180* . . 

2866 8844 • • 

4837 1806 2845 

i*S9 183a 1883 


Eglintoun and Winton, Archibald William, 24th Montgomerie, >307 *841 t 36 t 
E. of. Sits as E. of Winton (1850). * I i 


1 0859). 

4$4 


4 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


ft 


Bar Line. Inn €0} formerly Capt, Chester Yeo. Cav. Atheneeum. 

* % 1 1 

L. L. Queen's Co.; formerly, in Coldstream Guards. Travellers'. 

A minor, 13, hasrHon House Terrace, S.W .. . . . . 

Hon. Col. Roy. Welsh Fusilier*. Carlton , ...» ’ !** ,» 

First peer was the well-known Chief Justice of Queen’s Bench. 
Home of Lords, S,W, 

M. P. Derry Co. ’44-57, Devizes’64-85; a Lord of the Treasury '53. 

Carlton. \ f ■ ’ 4 

K.G.; P;C.; M.P. Lynn ’48-69; Under Foreign Sec., *- 
Colonial Sec. ’58. and J82-5: Sec. for India’58-9; Foreign 
'66-8 and. '74*8; formeriy a Conservative, travellers ’. 

M,P. Scar boro' ’69-80. Travellers’ . 


«c. 


P.C.; M.P. S. Devon'4*-9t Qian. Duchy of Lane. ’66-7; Pres. 
Poor Law Board ‘67-8. A thence um. 

K. G.; P.C. tsucc. as E. of Burlington ’34; M.P. Camb. Univ. 
'20-31; N. Derbyshire '31-4; L.L. Derbyshire; Chancellor Univ. 
of Camb, Athenaeum, 

Formerly in army. Carlton • . . . . . . 

m 

Was Dean of Raphoe ’33-73. Carlton . . . . . 

Carlton 

Was Assistant Com. for Eastern Roumelia '78-9. Carlton 

Lt. Coldstream Guards in Crimea. United Service . 

Was Capt. 74th Highlanders; served in Crimea. Travellers' . 

A minor. East Hampstead Park. Wokingham . ^ . 

P.C.; L.L. Co. Kildare 5 Rangei of the Curragh. Carlton 

P.C.; M.P. Stroud '59-3; has been Capt. Yeo. of the Guard; 

L.L. Gloucestershire. Atheneeum. 

A mihor; attains majority May 25th, *88; Lt. Worces, Yeo. Cav. 
Dudley House, Park Lane, W. 

See biography. Travellers' . ....... 

S.R.P.’86; brevet lieut.-coI. Army and N^vy . . . . 

A Lord in Waiting'74-80; formerly L.L. Stirlingshire. Carlton. 

Formerly Life Guards; Under Sec. Colonies ’85-6; reapp. July ’8$; 

resig. Feb. ’87. Carlton. 

Elected I.R.P. s*. Carlton 

’ - it 

l.R.P. j an admiral on reserved list. Carlton , . . . 

V 

L. L. of Durham Co. ; formerly Coldstream Guards. Guards’ , 

See biography. The Palace , Bishop Auckland .... 
Lt. Carmarthenshire Artil. Militia 70-1. Carlton * . 

P.C.; M.P. Shaftesbury ’aa-fi.Cfaester ’36-47, Middlesex ’ 47 * 57 ; 
Compt. of Household 30-4; Treas. of Household ’46*7. Is unde 
of the D. of Westminster. Travellers’. «• • 

K.G. j P,C.s second son of the Queen ; is a vic^adimnu eon*. 
Mediter. Squad on; Master of Trinity House. Unite* Service 

M. P. Shaftesbury '41-5. Travellers’ . . . 

M.P. NT’Cheehtre *j 84 lt hfid. Cheshire 68-83; Eccheaiastical 

Commr. for Eng. '%o; Chm. of Royal Comm, on Education of 
Blind, Deaf, ana Dumb, etc., ’86. Carlton . 

D.L. Ayrshire and Lanarkshire, Hered. Sheriff Renfrewshire. 
Carlton, . > 


i 

Heir. 

, t? 
& 

; 

, CL. 
\ & 

P. F. F. Leicester, e. 
to baronetage only. 

CapOIuwiC.CfaoL 
moodeley, e, 

Visct. Felidmg, s. t 
Thus.- DesEt'am g.n. 

C. 

r^u. 

G. W. B. de Yar- 
burgh, 6. 

Lord . Stanley of 
Preston, b. (peer). 


Hob.' Fi H. John¬ 
stone, s . 

c. 

Lord Courtenay, s. 

L. 

M. of Hartington, 
M.P., s. 

Q. 

Col- Hon. E, H. 
Digby, a. 

. C. 

E. of Belfast, a. 

c. 

1 E. of Loudoun, *. . 

c, 

Visct. Suirdale, a. . 

L. 

L, 

C. 

MaJ.-Gen. j, C. Dor¬ 
mer, C.B., b. 

Ld. A. Hill,M.P.,ii». 

C. 

L. 

P. W. Moore, e. (to 
Ir, earldom only). 
Lctd More ton, s. 

« • 

Hon. J. H, Ward, b. 

L. 

Visct.Clandeboye.s. 

L. 

Lord Coclirane, s. 

C. 

Visct, Fiucastle, s. 

C. 

W. H, Quin, e, . 

C. 

Hon. S. J. Daiy, 6. 

C. 

L. 

Hon. J. W. Plun¬ 
kett, M.P., a. 

Hon. F. W. Laasb- 

tou, b. 

C. 

L. 

Hon. W. F, Ricei s. 
Hon. R. W. Gros- 
venor, s. 

4 • 

Prince Alfred, a. . 

h 

s * 

Lord Howard, a. . 
Hon. A. de T. Eger- 
ton» M.P., b. 

C. 

Hon. G. A. Mont¬ 
gomerie, b. 


No, 


m 

188 

184 

166 

168 

187 

188 

169 

170 

171 

178 

178 

174 

176 

178 

177 

178 

179 

180 
181 
189 
188 

184 

185 
188 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

198 

198 

194 

198 
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Name, Title, and Sitting Title, 


Surname. 


W « {H 

Oh o 


, TS 1 1 
£ V '* 
3 T 3 

oi o 

8 


196 agg 

197 >s '4 

198 426 


Egmont, Charlee George, 7th E. of. Sits as Ld. 

Lovell and Holland (176a). 

Eldon, John. jrd E. of . . , ." 

Elgin and Kincardine, Victor Alexander; 9th 
E.of. Sitsas Elgin (1649). 

199 ,345 ,| EUeoborottgh,Cbarle« Edmund, ardL, . 


Perceval 

■Scott . 
Bruce. ; 

Towry-Law - 


Ellesmere, Francis Charles Granville, 3rd E. oi 
Elphinstone, William Buller Fullerton, 15th L, 
Sits as Ld, EVsiMtane (1885). 

Ely. John Henry Wellington Graham, 4th M. of. 

Sits as Ld. Loftus (iSgiJ. 

Emly, William, 1st L. , . , . 

dr ■ 

Enniskillen, Lowry Egerton, 4th E. of. Sits as 
Ld. Grin stand (1815). 

Erne, John Henry, 4th E. of. Sits as Lord 
Fermanagh (1876). 

Erroll, William Harry, x8th E. of. Sits as Ld. 
Kilmarnock (1831), 

Erskine, William Macnaghten, 5th L. 

Esher; William Baliol, 1st L. . . 

Essex, Arthur Algernon, 6th E. of , . 

Ettrick. (see papier). 

Eversiey, Cliarles, 1st Visct.* 

Exeter, William Alleyne, 3rd M. of . 


Egerton . 
E-phinstone 

Loftus . 

Monsell 


Crichton 


Erskine 
Bi-ett , 

Capcll , 

1, 

©haw-Lefevre 


if.8a [ 


SIS era 

SIS 3 oo 

Sid 99 

SU 183 

816 i$S 

217 385 


818 5x7 

819 446 

#0 >04 

SSI 300 

828 384 

228 37* 

824 lx? 

888 ,3x8 

826 173, 

827 324 

828 556 

889 35a 

230 494 

231 373 

38 ? 357 

833 236 

884 46a 


Exmouth, Edward Fleetwood John, 4th Visct.. 
Falmouth, Evelyn, 6th Viact. . . .ot-. 

Fermanagh (see Erne). - 

Ferrers, Sewallis Edward, xoth E. . , 

Feversham, William Ernest, xst E. of /Mr . 


PelJew 
Boscawpn . 

v Shiriey 
! Buncombe. 


Fife, Alexander William George, 6thJE, of 

O ' £ 

Fingall, Arthur James Francis, nth E. of. Sits 
as La. Fingall (1831). 

Fisherwick (see Donegall), 

FitzGerald, John David,rL. ..... 

1 Fitzhardinge, Francis Wrt. Fitzhardingy, and L. 
Fftzwilliam, William Thomas Spencer, 4th E. . 

Foley, Henry Thomas, $th L. 

Forbes, Horace Courtenay Gamiudl, 19th L. . 
Forester, Orlando "Watkin Weld, 4th L. . 

Fortescue, Hugh, 3rd E. . . . . 

Foxford (see Limerick). 

Gage, Henry Charles, sth Visct. Sits as Ld. 
Gage (1790). 

Gainsborough, Charles William Francis,3rd E. of 
Galloway, Alan Plantagenet, xoth E: of. Sits 
as Ld. Stewart of Garlies (1796). 

Galway, George Edmund Milnes, 7th Visct. 

Sits as Lord Koncktnn (1887). 

Gardner, ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■*, L* • *,•».. 

Gerard, William Cansfieli, had L. . 

Gifford, Edric Frederic, 3rd L. . . 

Glasgow, George Frederick, 6th E. of. Sits as, 
Ld. Hess (xSxsj- ' 

Gloucester and Bristol, Charles John, 31st Bp. of, 

Gordon (see Aberdeen). 4 

Gormanstoo, Jenico William J oseph, 14th Viact. 


Plunkett 


FitzGerald. 

Berkeley . 
Wentworth- 
Fitzwiliiam. 
Foley . 
Forbes 
Forester . 

Fortescue , 


Gage . 

Noel . . 

Stewart . . 

Monckton- 
Arundell. 
Gardner , 
Gerard 
Gifford 
Boyle . . 

Ellicott . 

Prestos' 


l88t 

1873 


ti 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


M.P. Midhurst ’74. Carlton , ; ... . ‘ . 

First peer was the famous Lord Chancellor. Carlton . . , . 

P.C .j was Treas. of Household and 'First Comnir. of Works ’86 ; 

L.L. of Fife. *Traviller&'\ ‘ > ■ . ; 

Was CoS, 66th Berks Rest. Firstpeer; was, S member; Of the 
Cabinet of “ Atl the 'ftsfdnts “ r 'o6, and Ld, Chief justice' of E/Sg. 
Father of present peer atony years M.P.'Cartib. Unit*. Canton. 
Major D- of Lancaster’s Own Veo. Cav, Travellers’ . . 

Retired Capt. R.N.: served in Burmah, Crimea, etc. A Land in' 
Waiting 7fJte,jBjnd '85-6 ;‘reapp. *{!6. Carlton. < 

Royal Ywi^£^»udron . . , . . 

P.C. f of Health ’57; Vice Pres. Board of Trade *66 j 

nd«toBoe r > tolcnies ’68-70 ; Postmaster Gen. ’70-3 ; M.P. 
V LimjflSB^ja. ^-74; is L.L. of Limerick. Athenamm. 

A.Pi Era|«W®n ’60-S j formerly in the Rifle Brigade. Carlton , 


C. A. <J, Perceval, c. . 

C. Yfsct. Ehcombe, s. 
JL^‘ >' Lord Bruce, 

*C. Hon. CiTt ?Ty 4 ffl^v, 
s. • v * 7 ™ , 

C, Viset. BrackSey, 9 .. 
Ci Master of Elphin- 
[1'. stone, s; 

r 'C. J- H. Loftua, c. . 


is L.L. of Limerick. Athencrum. 

*Phi ’B0-5; formerly in the Rifle Brigade. Carlton 

H R h ’6S-80, Fermanagh '80-5; a Lord of the Treasury 
BK Fermanagh. Carlton. 

|pr Rifle Brigade; is hered. Lord High Constable of 
rved and severely wounded in the Crimea. Guards’. 
ns Lord Chancellor, Naval and Military , 


FoimBngnjPVf>r Rifle Brigade; is hered. Lord High Constable of 
Scotl'djWSrved and severely wounded in the Crimea. Guards'. 

First gees’jwas Lord Chancellor, Naval and Military . 

tor JJelston ’66-8; Q.C. ’60; Sol.-Gen. ‘ 63 ; judge ^68-76; 
Lordjustice of Appeal-’76-83; Mast, of Rolls ’83. Athenaeum, 

Tray ethers' . 

P.C,; Speaker of House of Commons *39-57! M.P. Downton ’30-1, 
Hants ’31-57; High Steward of Winchester. Athencrum. 

P.C.; M.P. &. Lines. ’47-57, Northants ’57-67; Treas. Household 
’66-7j Capt. Gent.-at-Arms ’67; is hered. Grand Almoner; Lt.- 
Col. Com. 3rd & 4th Battns. Noithants Regt. j A.D.C. Carlton. 

Carlton ... , 

White's .. 

Carlton . » « , . . . • . , 

suec. as 3rd L. ’67; M.P. E. Retford *52-7, N. Riding Yorkshire 
’59-67. Carlton. 

P.C.; M.P. Elgin '74-0; Capt. Gent.-at-Arms 80-3; L.L. Elgin; 
cr. E.of U.KHes. Whit/s. 

State Steward to E. Spencer when Viceroy of Ireland. Brooks’s 

' ^ 

P.C.; M.P. Ennis ’5**60; Sol.-Gcn. Irel. ’55-6; ^tt.-Gen. ’56-8, ’58-603 
Ii ish Judge ’60-82 j Lord of Appeal in Ordin. ’8a. Athanattmi. 

M. P. Cheltenham ’56-65; formerly Capt. Horse Guards. Boodle’s 

K.G, ; M.P. Malton ’37-41 and ^6-7, Wicklow ’47-57» L.L,, W, 
Riding, Yorks. Travellers'. 


L. Hon. G. Monsell, s. SOS 

C. Viaoount Cole, 6 . 204 

C. Viset. Crichton, s.. 205 

C. Ld. Kilmarnock, a. 200 

C. Hon, .MU Erskine, s, 207 
L. Hon.-fpR. Brett,«, £00 


Lord Capell, g.s. . 


jLR.P.: is premier baron of Scotland. Carlton . 

Chancellor and Caocm of York, and late rector of Gedling, Notts. 
Wattey Bark, Branchy, Salop. 

M.P. Plymouth '41-512, Marylebone '54-9; a Lord of the Treasury 
’46-7 j Sec. Poor Law Board '47-51. Athmantm. 

P.L. Sussex. Carlton .. . 4 . 

Was in the army. Carlton . . ... . , . 

Ifl.P. Wigtownshire ’68-73 > formerly in the Horse Guards. 
Carlton. 

M.P. for North Nottinghamshire ’78-85 j created a peer of the 
U.K. ’87, Carlton . 

Peerage conferred <or distinguished naval services , . 

Was Lt. Life Gds,, ret. ’76; hon. Major Lancs. Yeo. Ctiv. Carlton. 
V.C. Served in Ashanteeaed Zulu wars. Carlton . .. 

M.P. Bute *65;, app, Lord Clerk, Register of Scotland ’79, 
Scottish Conservative. ■ 

See biography. Atketteeuto ........ 


Was in the army? Gov. of Leeward Islands *85. Carlton f 
Govern merit House, St. •John's, Antigugt. -1 


C, Ld. Burghley, M.P., 
s. 

C. Hon. W. A. Pellew, b 
L. Col. the Hon. E. ■ 
BoscaWen, C.B., s. 
C. W. K. Shirfcy, c. . 
C, Viset.Helmsiey, g.s, 

U L. Hon. G. S', Duff, un. 

(to ME’dom ofFife), 
L. Hon. Rev. W. M, 
Plunkett, mw. 


I., H on. C.P, Berkeley, A 
L. Viset. Milton, g.s. . 

L, Hon. F. C, Foley, b. 

C. Hon. A. M. Forbes, 6. 
C. Hon, Cecil T. Fores¬ 
ter, s. 

U.L. V. Ebrington, M.P,,s. 

C, Hon. E. T. Gage, 
C.B., un. 

L. Viset. C&mpdcn, s, 

C. Hon.R.H. Stewart,6. 

C. Hon. G. V. Monck- 
, ton-Arundell,«. 

Gi- Hon/F. j. Gerard, s. 
C*Hon. £. B, Gifiord, tr. 
C. Capt. D, Boyle, R.N, j 
(to Sc. E'dfo m only), 
L. ..... 

: C. Hon, J. E. Preston, s. 


457 










88 

® 4 Ol 

88 

88 

% ;?*9 

* > 

88 

8 350 

83 ! 

24! 

\ 305 
) 165 

843 

473 

941 

1 afii 

348 

14a 

844 

545 ; 

848 

3 

840 

£47 

83 

840 

Soo 

849 

821 ' 

850 

T A 526 

881 

22 

888 

549 

£53 

485 

884 

22! 

8S8 

486 

880 

218 

887 

106 1 

860 

889 

J 

*45 I 
. 49* ' 1 

800 

ioo J 

801 

3 0* l 

808 

, 

*44 li 

863 

JH 

*5« H 

864 

*00 H 

805 

*99 H 

v > 

800 

H 

38B H 


Gr * Son ’ A^stus iCMrl 4 8 L«m^ ^h JXof. I 

Graham {see Montroselr 

Granard, George Arthtfr Hastings ,th F 

^ S»U as |^. <hwuod {1806). *’ ?th E ' of- 

Grantley, John Richard Brinslev eth t 

Granvilft, J GranvilkGeorge"S’£ L ‘ | * 

•Greville, Algernon William Fulke, and L. 

Grey De Ruthyn, Rawdon George Grey, a 4 th L. 


^4*h E. of, Acheaeh . 1806 j 


<Srey, Henry, grd E. 


^®^ l0r P e ' Edmund, 1st L. 

# 

5 ^ r ('« Enniskillen). 

(juilford. Fredenrlr o 


. 1849 i 8 i 6 

Fjtzroy . 1675* 1831 

Forbes . *534 is 33 

Norton .. 178a *855 

^eson- 1833 i8r| 

Greville * . 1869 1*41 
Clifton , 1324 ,1858 

1 

Grey , . *806 *602 

Beckett , 1886 1816 


North , i 7ja ig 7 6 

Burrell . j 7g o t g IO 

Ardcn-Baillie- 1619 ig 37 
Hamilton 7 

Balk , . jgSo jg^g I 


„ , * «*uwM-tjaiiJie- 1010 1837 

Haldon, Lawrence Hesketh, and L Hamilton 

A ' ** * 4 • Balk . . j8So iSafi 

aiU*i, CIwIm Lindley, and Visct., . . Wood _ , 8M ^ 

Bilsbury, Hsrdinge Stanley, ist L. . . . ^ 

E5Sf 3! ^ ,Sh s^Wi' “sfe™ ,6 « ** 

H-u.. ,«*, 

Hammond, Edmund, rst L. . „ 

Hampden, Henry Bouverie William, 'r^t Visa! Br^d?"* 3 f ' j||J jgj 


1866 1839 
*885 iBaj j 


*8C ; 


Hardwicke, Charles Philip, E of 
Hare Listowel). P ' 5 ' of ' 


!, 4 th E. Of, 
and L, . 


Pakington . 1874 1826 

Hardinge . 1846 182a j 

j Yorke. * 1754 

Ls«celles * 1812 ,824 
°™sby, 1876 1819 

Stanhope . 1742 


> nth L. 


Harris 

Ryder 

Astley 

Littleton 

HAwke 


* «> ,VI 
I (1831), 


*815 1851 

*83* ; 

* 

*«S4 1857 
*® 3 S 1815 

,*776 i860 

1600 1822 
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No. 



L.L. of Armagh. Travelh ^ 

Formerly Cap*. (5ren. Guards {.served id China. Carlton 1 'U! 

K.G.; a general ret.: an Extfh Equerry to the Queen; C.J3.?« 

1 d 1—cu.A.,, .*.*1 e.iwCu? ft. _h. • “ 1 ” * 


K.u.; a general ret.: an JSqnerry to the Queen; 
J.P. Nonhanls, Bucks and Suftolk. Travellers'. 

a ' . ( ^ ^ f ' s ' * Ae* 

Was LX. Co. Leitrini* ' UmiedServica . . , A 

First peer was Speaker House of Commons. Carlton . 4. 
See biography. Athenaeum . . . . , • 


- : /L. V£«6t. A3Cheaon, s. . 

i', 1 a. pt bUtuBi: a. 


M.P. Westmeath * 65 - 74 ; Groom-in-Waiting to the Queen‘ 68-73 ; a ’ 
Lord of the Treasury ' 73 - 4 ; was in xst Life Gds, Dmonsh ire . 


; abeyance into which the barony had fallen on the death of the I 
4th "Marquis of Hastings and sand Baron Grey De Ruthyn. 
K.G.; P.C.; M.P. Winchelsea ’26-30, Higham Ferrare 31, N. 
Northumberland *31-41, Sunderland *41-5; Under Sec. Colonies 
’36-3* Under Home Sec. ’34 ; Sec. for War ’35-9; Sec. for 
Colonies *46-53; formerly X.L. Northumberland. The first 
Earl was Prime Minister ’30-4. 

Q.C.; was leader of Pari, bar as Mr. E. B. Denison, subsequently 
as Sir E. Bookett ; is Chancellor of York. Athenemm. 

■ A minor .. 

Sec. to the Lord Gt. Chamberlain ’37*70. Oxford and Camb, , 
S.R.P.: formerly in the Guards; L.L. of Haddingtonshire. 
Carlton, 

The first peer Will be remembered in the House of Commons as 
Sir, Lawrence Palk. Turf. 

Pres, of EnglishJKurch Union; Eccles. Com. '86. The first 
Visct. filled finnerous important offices, including that of 
* Chancellor offne Exchequer. Athenaeum. 

P.C.; M.FjXmpbeston ’77-85; Sol,-Gen. ?s-8o; Ld. Chancellor 
*8546; 1 relpp julsp’86. Carlton. 

Is premier jjeer^«>-• Scotland and hered. Keeper of Holyrood 
Palace. Tuff. 

M.P. Falkirk *57^ S. Lanarkshire ’68-74 and ’80-3, Brooks’s , . , 

P,C,; Permanent Under Foreign Sec. *54-73. Athenaeum . 

P C.; M-P. t*Wes ’52-68; Cambridgeshire 68-84; a Lord of the 
Treasury, '55-8; Pari. Sec. to Treasury ’59-66; Speaker of House 
ol Commons '72-84; is h.p. of his b. Lord Dacre; L.L. Sussex. 
Reform. „ \ 

The firstpeer Was First Lord of the Admiralty, Sec. for Colonies, 
etc. Carlton. 

M.P. Downpatrick ’51-6: Under Sec. for War '58-9. First peer 
- was a distinguished soldier and Gov.-Gen. of India. Travellers' 
l’.C; M*P, Cambk. *65-73; served in Indian campaign; Compt. 

of Household ’66-8 ; Master of Buckhounds ’74-80. Carlton, 
fat lton ..... ....... 

M.P. Sligo ’41-52, Co. Leitrim ’58-76; L.L. Co. Leitrim. Carlton. 

Major Cheshire Y«0. Cav. Carlton. 

Under Sec* India *8j-6; Under Sec. War July'86; is well-known 
cricketer; peerage conferred for eminent mil. serv. Carlton . 
P.C.; M.P. Lichfield ’56-0, L’pool *68-82; Vice-Pres. Council ’74-8; 
Pres. Board of Trade ’78-80; Load Privy Seal ’85-6, Carlton. 


“L. 1 ‘ Viact, Forbes, s* 

, C. Maj. C. G. Norton, c, 
L. Lord Leveson, a. . 

' L. Hon* R. H. F. Gre- 
ville.s, 

Hon., Cecil Talbot 
Cliifton, b. 


X A. Grey, ex-M.P., n. 


C. W* Beckett, M.P., b. 

. . Hon.M.W.North,««. 
L. Hon. W. M. Burrell,s, 
C. Lord Binning, s, . 

C. Hon, L. W. Falk, s. 

Hon. C.R.X Wood,a. 

C. Hon. H. G. Giffard.s. 

C. A. Douglae-Hamil- 
ton, c. 

L. Hon. Gavin George 
Hamilton, a. 

L. . . ,. . . 

L. Hon. R. Brand, ex- 
M.P., s. 


C. Hon. H, P. Paking- 
ton, h.b. 

C. Hon. H. C. Hard- 

inge^s. 

C. Visct. Royston, a. . 

< ' , j 

C. Visct Lascellest, s. 

C. Hon.G. R. Ornsby- 
Gore, s. 

C. Hon. F.W.W. Stan¬ 
hope, b. 

C. Ho». R. Harris- 
Temple, mm. , 

C. Hon. H. D. Ryder, b. 


Carlton , . • . . . . . . . ., ... * 
M.P. Walsall ’47-58; S. Staffs, ’53-7. Travellers' . . . . 

* 1 , , 4 11 - ' 

Capt 3rd Bath of Princess of Wales’s Own (Yorks. Regt.). 
Carlton. \ ’ * 

M.P. Westmoreland *$4-70; XX of Co. Meath; P.C. Cftrllon. 


,C Hon. A* X X. A*t- 

X Horn*X G. P. Lit¬ 
tleton, s. 

C. Lieut. Hon.S.Hawke, 
R.N., b. 

C. E.ofBective, M.F.,s. 

'4 H 
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No. 

!*j 

1*31 

Name, Title, end Sitting'Title. 

Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

Bom. 

i’S 

a’O 

Wg 

0 

*67 

3.37 

*• ", 1 1 * - , / • 

Headley, CharlesMark, 4thL. * , ' f . 

A ^if* 

4797 , 

*845 

1877 

868 

S«8 

Henley, Anthony Henley, 3rd L. s Site as Ld. 

„ Nwtmagton (*895),, , 

Henley , 

* 799 " 

1825 

*841 

m 

454 - 

Hernnfcer, .lohn Major, 5th L. SHs aa Ld. 

Hennlker- ■ 

1800 

*843? 

.41870 

270 

, 198 

sSrti««ita» (1866). * •*. 

Hereford, Robert, rfith'Visct. » • . . . 

Msjisr 
Devereux . 

*549 

*843 

185s 

271 

272 

938' 
5 a S ’ 

Hereford! James, 95th Bp. of . 

Henries; Marmaduke Francis, i»th L. Sits as 

Atlgy , . 

Constable 1 ■ 

a a 

1489 

r8*7 

*837 

« 1 4 

1876 

278 

Ld. Xfantfes (1884). . 

Maxwell. 

549 

Hcrschcll, Farre^jat L. 

Herschell . 

1886 

*837 

• • 

276 

39 

Hertford, Hugh de Grey, 6th M, of . . . 

Seymour , 

1793 

*843 

1884 

275 

380 

Heyteshury, William Henry Ashe, 2nd L, 

A'Court- 

1828 

2809 

•i860 

276 


Holmes. 



aiy 

Hill, Rowland Clegg, 3rd Visct. 

Clegg-Hill. 

*849 

1833 

*673 ‘‘ ' 

277 

343 

Hillingdon, Charles Henry, 1st L. 

Mills . 

*886 

1830 

♦ * 

278 


Hillsborough, E. of (see Downshire). 



4 


544 , 

Hindlip,' Samuel Charles, and L. . , 

Allsopp 

1886 

1842 

18% * 

279 

539 

Hobbouse, Arthui, 1st L. 

Hobbouse . 

1885 

*819 

1 *, * 

980 

488 

Home, Charles Alexander, 12th E. of. Sits as 

Douglas* 

1 1605 

*834 

i88i 

881 


Ld. Douglas (1875). 

Home. 

S03 

Hood, Francis Whelcr, 4th Visct. 

Hood . . 

1796 

1838' 

1846 

888 

354 i 

Hopetoun, John Adrian Louis, 7th E. of. Sits 
as Ld. Hcwtoun (1809), 

Hothfield, Henry James, 1st L. 

Plope . , 

1703 

i860 

1S73 

289 

1 

5 t 4 ; 

Tufton 

r88t; 

1844 

• t 

886 

448 

Houghton, Robert Offley Ashburton, and L. . 

Milnes * . 

*863 

1858 

1883 

885 

468 

Howard of Glossop, Francis Edward, and L. . 

Fitzalan* 

1869 

*859 

1883 



Howard de Walden, Frederick George, 7th L. . 

Howard. 

886 

973 

Ellis . . 

1597 1 

T830 

1868 

887 

*55 

HoWe, Richard William Penn, 3rd E. 

Curzon-HoWe 

1821: 

1822 

1876 

868 

5 ** 

^pkh, William U lick.Tristram, 4th E. of. Sits 
ijpi^Ld. Howth (1881),’ ' 

St.Lawrence 

1767 

1827 

1874 

889 

57 

^u»t»<ngdcn, Warner Francis John Plantagenet, 
14th E. of. i 

Hastings . 

*599. 

x86S 

*885’ 

860 

35 ® 

Huntly, Charles, nth M. cf. Sits as Lord 
Meldrum (4831). 

Gordon 

*599 

1847 

1863 



Hutchinson (set Donouehmore). 



, 


891 

45 S 

Hylton, Hedworth Hylton, and L. . . 

J ollifiift . ‘ 

*866 

1829 

1876 

888 

*94 

Xddealeigh, Walter Stafford, 2nd E. of 

Northcote . 

*§85 

*845 

1887 

899 

107 

ilchester, Henry Edward, Jth E. of . . 

Fox-Strang- 

*756 

1847 

186s 

894 

895 

334 

Ittchiquin, Edward Donough, 14th L. . . 

lnnes (sc# Roxburghe). 

ways. 

O'Brien , 

1536 

1839 

1872 

77 

Jersey, Victor Albert George, 7th E. of . 

Keane, John Manley Arbuthnot, 3rd L. 

Kenlis (see Headfort). 

Villiera. . 

1697 

*845 

1850 

896 

4 =* 

Keane 

*839 , 

1816 

1882 

897 

43 * 

Kenmare, Valentine Augustus, 4th E. of. Sits 
as Ld. Kenmare (1S56). 

Browne , 

l800 : 

1825 

187a 

'898 

347 

Kenry (see Dunraven). 

Kensington, William, 1st L. (Peerage U.K, 
4th L. Peerage of Ireland.) 

Edwardes 

l8'86. 

*835 

187a 

899 

3*3 

> «, " 

Kenyoiij Lloyd, 4th L* * '• i * ' . V 

Kenyon . 

178B 

*864 

1869 

‘tOQ 

458 

Ker (see Lothian). 

Kestevcn, John Henry, and L. . . . . 

Kilmarnock («« Erroll). „ 

Trollope . 

1868 

*85* 

1874 










I.R.P. (elected ’ 83 ), CaAtm . ■ *> . 

M.P. Northampton ’ 59 - 74 . ■. •?: 

M.P. E. Suffolk ’ 66 - 70 ; a Lord to Waiting ' 77 , ’ 85 - 6 ? reipp..' 86.1 

( ttf'lioti • • ,. V * "fat* * * - V- . » . . , 

Is premier Vi set. of England, Carlton . . , 

Seebiography. Athekamm iT'; . . t 

L.L. E. Riding, Yorks., and Kirkcudbrightshire . r Athekosum \ * 


the Guards; Compt. of the Household ’79*80. Catllon- 1 
M.P. Isleof Wight 37-47. Carlton . . . . . . • . 

\ . 

M.P. North Shropshire ’57-65. Carlton ...... 

j.P. West Kent ’68-85 1 a partner Glyn, Mills, and Co. Carlton. 

gy ' • 

™|.P. E, Staffs. '73-80! Taunton ’83-7. Carlton . . 

? C.; Q.C. ’ 6 a; Cilarity Commissioner ’ 66 ; Commis. of Endowed 
! Schools ’ 6 ty Legal Mem. orGov.-Gen. of India’s Coun. ‘72-7; 

1 Mem.Jud.Com. P.C.*8i; mem. Lond.Sch. Bd.’8a-4. Atheneeum. 
L.L. of Berwickshire and Lt.-Col. Lanarkbh. Yeo. Cav. Carlton 

Formerly Lient.-Col. Grenadier Guards. Traveth 1 s’ . 

A Lord in Waiting ’85*6; reapp, July ’86. Scottish Conservative 

L.I.. Westmoreland; a Lord in Waiting Feb. to July ’86. 
Brooks's. 

Private Sec. to E, Granville *8.3-4; a Lord in Waiting Feb. to 
I uly ’86. The first peer was a poet and author. Brooks’s. 
White's .. .... 


Formerly in the dip. ser. and subsequently in the army. Carlton 
Mil. Sec. to Com.-lu-Chief in India ’54; is a general and served 
in the Kaffir War. Tuif. 

M P. Galway ’68-74; formerly in the army; State Stewaid to 
Viceroy of Ii eland ’55-8 and 59-66. Travellers'. 

A minor. Sharavogul, King's Co. ....... 

P.C, ; js premier M. of Scotland ; has b« en a Lord in Witling ; 
Capt. Gent.-at-Anus ’81. Devonshire. 

M.P, Wells ’55-68; was in charge of the Light Cav. at Balaclava. 
Carlton. 

e. s. of late earl, to whom he was private sec. ’67-8 and ’74-7} 
Comm, of Inland Revenue ’77; Deputy Chairman of Inland 
Revenue Board’Sr. Athenasmn. 

P.C.; C&pl. of Gent.-at-Arm&j74; L.L. Dorsetshire. Turf 

I.R.P. (elected ’73); L.L.’Clare Co. Carlton . . 

Was a Lord in Waiting '75-7; L.L. Oxon, Carlton . 

Formerly in the army, "Carlton ....... 

] 

P.C.; M.P. Kerry Co, '51-711 Compt. of the Household ’56-8 i 
Vice-Chamberlain '59-66 and ’68-73; Lord Chamberlain *80-5; ; 
.L.L. Kerry Co,, Travellers'. , 

P.C. 1 L.L. Pembrokeshire formerly in Coldstream Guards; 
M.P, Haverfordwest '68-85 * Groom in Waiting* ’73-4J Compt, 
of Household '80-5 Mtecond Liberal Whip in House of Commons 
'73-85; a Lord inWaiting Feb. to July86. Devonshire. ’cl 
First peer was a distinguished judge. Carjfyft* . ' . . 4 , 


Junior Carlton , , « 


Hon„R.A.-WInn, un. 267 
Horn p, Henley, s. 268 

E. J. H.- 262 
;' Major, a. 

HomR.C.Devereux,«. 270 
.? 271 

Hon. G. C.-Maxwcll, 272 
d. {to Sc. bar. only). _ 
Hon. R. F. Her- 278 
■ schell, s, 

E. of Yarmouth, s. 274 

Hon. W. F. A’C.- 275 
Holmes, g.s. 

Hon, R. R. Clegg- 278 
Hill, s,, 

Hon. C. W. Mills, 877 
M.P., s. 

Hon.Chas.Allsopp,s. 278 
. . . .278 


Ld. Douglass, s. . 239 

Hon. G, A. Hood, s, 281 
Visct. Aithrie, s. . , 282 

Hon. J. S. R. Tuf- 283 

ton, s. 

Hon.R.C.R.MilncSjS. 284 

lion. B, E. F.-How- 285 
ard, s. 

lion. T. E. Ellis, s. 286 
Visct. Cttrxon, M.P.,s. 287 

Hon. T. K. D. St. 288 
Lawrence, h. b. (to 
Ir. earldom). 

Hon. O. W. Hast- 262 

inas, h. 

Lend Douglas Gor- 220 

don, b* 

Hon. H, G. H.Jol- 221 
Jiffe, $. 

Visct. St, Cyres, s, 222 


Lord Stavordale, s. 298 

Hou.L.W.O’Brien^s. 224 

Visct. Villiers, s. . 295 
Hon. G. D. Keane, b. 296 

Visot. Caatlerosse, s. 297 

Hon. ’William Ed- 298 
wardes, s, 

V * ‘ 

Hon. G. T. Kenyon, 229 
M.P., un, 

Hon.R. C. Trollope. 6 . 800 


i 
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No. Ill 

. 5*1 


Name, Tide, and Sitting Title. 


§ « <u d 
Surname, § 


SPS {§ 


|TW 


I? J 

“8 


301 157 Kilmprey, Frhncis Charles, 3 rd E. of , . « , Needham . iBae ii*a 

30# .| 8 i Kimberley, John, x«t £. of . . « . . , Wodehouse *806 x 8 s 6 


1880 , 


304 * 444 
306 ago 


308. 121 

300 339 


A 

Kingston, Henry3£rnest Newcomen, 8th £. of. King- 1 ' *768 *648 *Bji 

- ** ' , Tepison. 

Kinuaird, Arthur FitzGerald, trthL. . . Kinnaird . 1683 *847 *887 

Kinnoull, George,>aith E, of. -Sits as Ld. Kay Hay . . *633 *827 1666 

(tftt). 

Kintore, Algernon Hawkins Tbomond, 9th E. of. Keith- 1677 185a 1880 
Site as Ld. Klaftare (*838). Falconer. 

Lamingtoa, Alexander Dundas Ross, xst L. . Cochrane- 1880 * 8*6 . . 

Baillie 

LanesborOugh, John.Vansittart Danvers, 6 th Butler. . 1756 1839 1866 , 

J*L of. 

Langford, Hercules Edward, 4th I.Rowley , 1800 1648 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith, 5 th M. of . Fitzmaurice 1784 1843 


1800 1648 


*«»> 

* 866 ' 1 


311 (54 & 19* Lathom, Edward, 1st E. of . 


318 463 

313 439 

314 *7 

316 170 

316 4*6 

817 303 

318 387 


320 ,63 

321 347 

322 331 

388 359 


m 63 

880 533 

SOT ' 40S 

388 467 

320 348 

330 ,,,’350 

331 *97 

388 758 


334, 368 

338 *43 

888 363 


Lawrence, John Hamilton, and L. , 

Leconfield, Henry, end L. . . . . 

Leeds, George Godolphin, 9th D. of . 

Leicester, Thomas William, and E. of 

Leigh, William Henry, and L. . 

Leinster, Gerald, 5th D. of. Sits as V. Leinster 

(1747)- 

Leitrim, Robert Bermingham, 4th E. of. Sits 
as Ld. Clementa (1831). 

Level* and Melville, Alexander, 10th E. of . 

Lichfield, Thomas George, and E, of . 

Lichfield, William Dalrymple, 91st Bp of. 
Lilford, Thomas Lyttleton, 4th L. 

Limerick, William Hale John Charles, 3rd E. of. 

Sits as Ld. Telford (1815). 

Lindsay, John Trotter, loth E. of . . . 

Lindsey, Montague Peregrine, nth Ef of . 
Ljngen, Ralph Robert Wheeler, 1st L. 

Lismore, George Ponsonby, and Visct. Sat as 
Limners (1838). 

Listowel, william, 3rd E. of. Sits as Ld. Hare 

(1869). 

Liverpool, John Charles, 1st Bp. of . . , 
Llarmaff, Richard, 93rd Bp. of ... » 

Loft us {see Ely). 

Londesborough, William Hy. Forester, and L. 
Londonderry, Charles Stewart, 6th M. of. Sits 
as E. Vane (1833). 

London, Frederick, 108th Bp. of . . . 

Longford, Thomas, 3th E. of. Sits as Lord 
fiilcheater fiSax). 


Sits as 

Ld. Ker (x«a*), , 

1 .10 - , ‘ *7 

Loudoun, Charles Edward Hasting^ xifh E. of. 

Sits as Ld. Botrauac (1368), 

Lovaine {see Percy},' - ■ M 

Lovat, S. J., 16th L. .Sits.es Lord Lovat {*837). 

• ' 


33® 1 404 1 Lovat, S. J., 


Bootle- 

"Wilbraham, 

Lawrence . 

Wyndham , 

Osborne 


Leigh . 
Fitz-Gerald 

Clements . 

Leslie- 
Mclville 
Anson . 

Maci agon . 
Powys . 
Peiy . * 

Lindsay- 
Belhune 
Bertie. 
Lingen . 

O’Callaghan 

| Hare . . 

Ryle . . 

Lewis’. . 

Denison . 
Vane- • 
Tempest- 
Stewart. 
Temple . : 
Pakenham . | 

Lowthet . 
Kerf . ■ ' x : 


*846 .*879 
183d?” '’*869 


Abney-, 

Hastings. 

Fraser . 


t8a8 1873 

1833 184a 

1834 1850 

1851 1887 

1647 1878 

*8*7 1876 

1825 1854 

<8s6 . 

*833 x86t t 
1840 *866 

1837 1851 

*8x5 1877 

1 18x9 . . 

*813 1857 

*833 1856 

x8r6. . , 

* 63 * , . 

*834 . . 

'*853 1884 


. . *8a* • . 

*785 *664 1887 
* 

*807 *857 *883 

*70* *833' *870 

*633 >855 *874 

i *540 *871 1887 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residency 


rv.v». } r.C.; eucc, as Lord 46.; Envoy to St. Petersburg ’56-6 ? ., . 
Under Foreign Sec. 5 *-$ and jssHSa i Viceroy of Ireland '%-tS j;" J 
'Lord Privy Seal '68-70; Sec. for-Co?: ftieS'yo- 4 , and ’ 8 o-a; Sec. ', i 
fox India ’ 82 - 5 «nd Feb. toTtflysBd..' Athtn'Omm. " 1 • 

6 Capt,,and Hon, Maj. 5 th Batt. Ldn»»“gfe* Bwgors j I.R.P. fh. 
Carlton. , . , >'»,, ; # +• ' 

D.L. and J.P. Perthshire* Atheneeum , ,; s , .* . L.U. 

Formerly in the‘Life Guards. Carlton :,i • . i/ *v< 1 

\ V * 1 

P.C.; a Lord in Waiting ’$5-6; app, Capt, Yeo. Guard July’86, ,,G. I 

M.P. Bridport ’41*6 and ’47-58, Lanarkshire ’57, Honiton’59 - 8, C. 
Isle of Wight’7o8o. Carlton. 

I.R.P. j formerly in the navy; L.L. co. Cavan. Carlton . • . C. 

r v 

? s.R.P.; formerly in the Grenadier Guards. Carlton 

l& . 

Under Sec. War ’70-45 Under Sec. India ’80; app. Gov.-Gen.vttf L, 
Canada ’83. The family has included some distinguished 



ministers. Travellers'. 

P.C; sued, as Lord Skelmeradale '33; a lord in Waiting ’66-8 5 C. 
Capt. Yeo. of Guard '74-80,: Lord Chamberlain '85-6; reapp. , „ 

July ’86. Carlton. & 

Son m the £am*ua Gov.-Gcn, of India. Brooks's . . . . L. 

M.P. West Sussex ’54-69 j formerly in the Life Guards. Carlton C. 

| Descended from Sir E. Osborne, Lord Mayor of London in C. 
f\ 158a. Travelless’. 

K.G.; Keeper of the Privy Seal to the Prince of Wales, and G.L. 

L.L, of Norfolk. Brooks. s. 

Is L.L. of Warwickshire. Brooks’s ■.L. 

D.L. and J .P. Co.Kildare; Cant. Kildare Militia ’74-5; is premier L. 

Duke, Marquis, and Earl of Ireland. Travellers’. 

Retired lieut. Royal Navy. Carlton . .C. 

S.R.P. Carlton .. C. 

M.P. Lichfield ’47-54; formerly L.L. Staffordshire. Travellers' . L. 

See biography. Athenaeum . ... 

Carlton ... L. 

Has been in the Rifle Brigade; a Lord in Waiting: A.D.C. to C. 

the Queen; Col. Cotnd. 5th Batt. R. Munster Fusil. Carlton. * 
S.R.P.; formerly in the army. Carlton . . . . r.C. 


'L^'WpdwbUS^a. 808 


Viscf. ICingsboroVe. W® 

Hon.p.A.KinnaiixM.'flM 
LorffHay, of Kin- 80 S 
lama, e. 

Lord fttvarurfe, s. . 806 

H S n Vi, C 
Ballhe, M.P.,», 

Ld.Newtown-Butler, 306 

Mai Hon. W. C. 309 
Rowley, b. 

E. of Kerry, s* . 810 
L. Skelmersdale, s. 811 


Formerly in the Guards. Carlton . . > . * . . . C. 
Was Sec. to the Committee of Council on Education ’49-69, and L. 

Permanent Sec. to Treasury '69-85. 13, IVelherby Gdns., S. IV. 

Has been in the army -. formerly LX. Tipperary. Travellers’ . L. 


Horn A. G. Late- 31S 
fence, s. 

Hon. G, O'B, Wyad- 313 
• ham, a. 

M. of Carmarthen, s. ^14 

Visct. Coke, s. , 813 

Hon. F.D. Leigh, s. 816 
M. of Kildare, s, . 31 ? 

Visct, Clements s, 318 

Hon. R.L. Mdville, 319 
Aft. 

Visct. Anson, s. , 880 

. . . . . m 

Hon. J. Powys, s. . 883 
Visct. Glentworth, s. 383 

D. C. Lindsay, e. . 324 

Ld. Bertie, a. ., . 88# 


S Formerly in the Guards ; severely wounded at Alma; a Lord in L. 
f Waiting ’80. Brooks’s. 

See biography. Athenaeum , . « . . . * • 

See biography. Athenaeum ..C. 


Visct, Ennismore, s ,! 938 


1 Carlton. 
fP. C. See biogi 
f Lieut.,and Life 


. Athenaeum , . . 

da, Ms Bruton Street, fV. 


A dm. Westmoreland and Cumberland coasts. Carlton . , 

K.T,; P.C. j LLJJ,; LottJ Privy‘'Seal of Scotland, tarf* 

Capt.-Gen. Royal Scottish Archers; app. Sec. for Scotland, 
Mar., and Vice-Rtfem Scotch Ed, DepL, April *87- Carlton, j, , 
D.L. Ayrshire,; Carlton .. > 


A minor. Beaufort Castle, Beauty, Inverness 


Viact. Raincliffe, *. 831 

Visct.Caatlereagh,s. 336 


Hoti. E. M, Paken- 691 

Hottv c! E.Lowther,6. 886 
E. of Ancrum, a. . 886 


Hqh. P. F. Abney | 867 
Hastings, b. \ 

■ > ’ ' t 

1 Hon.H.J.Fraser,6 [ 839 ' 
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No, gf& g 

Slfc-O 

SR°8' 


Name, Title, and Sitting Title. 



, Kiog*Nt>el, *(838 1805 


309 771 Lovelace, Yfclliam, *st E. of, . •. , . 

* " ’ '• ", ' \ * ■ 

Lovell and Holland (see Egroont). 

340 737 Lucian, George Charles, 3rd E. of , , . Bingham . 1795 1809 1839 

841 4*8 Lurgan, WilHaiS, 3rd L, . » . Brownlow. *839 1858 4882 

'* , , . 

8& 321 Lyttelton, Charles Gdorge, 3th L.- Sits as Ld. Lyttelton . 1704 1842 1876 

Lyttelton 0794 )* 

848 190 j Lytton, Edward Robert Lytton, ist E. of, . Bulwer- 1880 f 7831 . , 

Lytton. 


344 443 ■ Lyveden, Fitzpatrick Henry, and L. , 


. Vernon 


1859 1 1824 1873 . 


346 06 Maeolesfield. Thomas Augustus Wolstenholme, Parker . 1721 181.1 1850(4 

-6th E, of. - ! 

348 553 Macnaghten, Edward, L.Macnaghten 1887 4830 I . . 


347 5*58 Magberamorne, James Macnaghten, ist L. . M'Garel- *887 *823 

Hogg. 


120 Malmesbury, James Howard, 3rd K. of 

24 ’Manchester, William Drogo, 7th D. of 
«<■, Manners, John Thomas, 3rd L. . 
i i4 Mansfield, William David, 4th E. o t . 


Harris » 

Montagu 
Manncis . 
Murray 


1800 1S07 1841 

1719 1823 1855 

1S07 185a 1664 

1792 1806 1840 


Manvcrs, Sydney William Herbert, 31 d E. of . 
Mar, John Francis Erskine, 34th E. of 

Mar and Kellie, Walter Henty, 13th E. of 
Marlborough, George Charles, 8th D. of . 

Massereene, Clotworthy John Eyre, nth Visct. 

Sits as Ld. €riel (1821). 

Massy, John ThomasPWilham, 6th L. 

Meath, Reginald, 12th E. of. Sits as Lord 
Chaworth ( (831). * 4 

Meldrum (see HuntJy). 

Melville, Henry, 5th. Visct. . . . . % 

Mendip (see Chfden). 

Meredyth (see Athlumney). 

Methuen, Frederick Henry Paul, and L. . 

Middleton, Digby Wentworth Bayard, 9th L. . 

Midleton, William, Stir Visct., Sits as Ld, 
.";:>>rick (1 796). 

Milltown, Edward Nugent, 6th E. of . 


1’iei repent. 
Coodeve- 
Erskine. 
Erskine 
Spencer- 
Churchill, 
Skeflington 

Massy. 
Biabazon . 


Dundas 


Methuen , 
Willoughby 
Rrodrick . 
Leeson 


1825 1S60 

1836 4(866 

1839 183s 

1844 1883 

184a 1863 

1835 1R74 
1841 1887 


1835 1886 


*818 1849 

7844 *877 

1830 *870 

78 35 1877 


Minster (see Conyngham). 

Minto, William'Hugh, 3rd E. of, , . 

Monck. Charles Stanley, 4th Visct. Sits ah Ld. 
, Monck (*866). , , - 

Monckton (see Galway). 

MoncreifF, James Wwlwoodj rst L. • • . 


EllioCMufray 
Kynyhmotind 
Monck 1 \ i 


MoncrUlff 


,4814 785$ 

30*9 i§49 
1811 * . 


V 






a&mL f S AMmJAL CYCLOPEDIA, 


Personal Details, Club, or 

' 4 ^ : 


iC©#c , . 


* , 




„ <6 f\,**'* t 


■f 


Married tfce onlyMau. «fjP‘|MsnMl. J^ypo|»''‘*l»3e poet j X.L. Surrey., 
» Athenavm^ - ? *c 

I.R.P.; M.P. M ajq retired 


■") Guards; Berv *0 in the 
, For marly in the Grenadi 


eral: CflJ. ©f First life 
imea: LX. Co. Mayo. Carlton. : 
uards., Carlton. ,> . . ; #r--. 

M.P. EastWom-sterahire Land Combuasr/ibf Engbmd. 

1 Brooks’s. 1 . ? *v 

: Succ. as and Low ’73; was some yearAin the dip. servi e, and 




was the celebrated author. Athenaturn. 

*Has been in the diplomatic service. 4, Belgrave Place, S.W. 

M.P. Oxfordshire ’37-4*. Carlton . . . . - ■ 

P.C.; B.A. Cwnb. *59, M.A. '59, and Fell. Trin.; Line. Inn ’57; 
Q.C. '80; Bencher ’83; M.P. Co. Antrim ’80-5; N. Antrim '85-7; 
a Ld. of Appeal in Ordinary ’B7. Carlton. 

- s, late Sir J. Weir Hogg', Bart.; ed. Eton and Ch. Ch. Oxon; 

zabetn, d. of the 1st Lord Penrhyn; entered 
■ ■ Maj. and Lt.-Col ’59; J.P, 

mtutuesex, vvescminjsuci, mu w. Antrim ; succ. to baronetcy 
'76; Chm. Met, Bd. Works since ’70; M.P. Bath ’65-8, Truro 
’71.85; Middlesex (Hornsey D.) ’85-7; K.C.B. ’74; assumed by 
royal licence 77 additional name of M'Garel. 

P.C.; M.P. Wilton ’41: Foreign Sec. ’52 and ’58-9; Lord Privy- 
Seal ’66-8 and ’74-6. Carlton. 

M.P. Bewdley '48-51, Hunts ’52-5; formerly in the Gds. Carlton 

Formerly in the Guards. Carlton . 

M.P. Aldborough ’30, Woodstock ’31, Norwich ’32-7, Perthshire 
’37 40; a Lora of the Treasury ’34-5; is L.L. Clackmannanshire 
and hered. Keeper of the Palace cf Scone. The' first Earl was 
the celebrated judge. Carlton. * 

M.P. South Notts ’52-60. Carlton ... ... 

S.RJP. j present holder’s title confirmed by Act, '85. Carlton . 

9 flkP. Carlton .. • 

FnPnerly in the Horse Guards. The first Duke was the Cele¬ 
brated military commander. Hurlingham. 

Is also Visct. Ferrard, I.P., cr. 1797: L.L. Co. Louth. The ist L. 
Oriel was last Speaker ox the Irish House of Corns. Carlton. 

I.R.P. Carlton .•• • 

P.C.; D.L. j H on. Col. 5th. Bat. R.D. Fusiliers. Long known m 
public life before succeeding to title, asLd. Brabazon. Carlton. 

Melville Castle, Lasswade, Edinburgh ...... 


• Formerly in the army; a Lord in Waiting ’68-74, ’80-5, and Feb. 
, L to July ’86. Brooks's 

\vprmeriy Capt. Scots Guards. Carlton ...... 

* V 

a High Steward of Kingston-on-Thames; M.P. Mid Surrey ’69-70, 
" Carlton. 

I.R.P. (elected ’81). Descended fromamem. of the Northampton¬ 
shire family of the Lessons of Whitfield^ who went to Ireland 
as an officer la the army of Charles L Carlton. 

M.P. Hythe ’37-41, Greenock ’47-5*, Clackmannanshire V*. 

Travellers'. \ 1 . * 

P.C. j M.P. Portsmouth;'59-7! a Lord, of the Treasury 55-8; 
Cov.-Gen. of Canada %-8 ; L.L. Dublin Co. Athenaeum. , 

r 1 If 1 -j! ■ ' ' . ■ ' ■ ' 



If 

■ Ol 

Hdr. 

- ' 4 W 

' ; ; „ n J* 

U'l 


C i> 

.jLjjsM Bingham, a. 

UXi 

c. 

'Mop. f& Bwwn-** 
7 lbw, b. 

Hon. J. G. : Lyttel- 
. ton, s. « 

Visct. Knebworth, s. 

’ 

, \ 1 } * * . 

L. 

C. 

Hon. the Rev. C. J. 

Vernon, 8 . 

Visct. Parker, a. . 

C. 

,4 0 * at • 

C. 

H on J am e sDouglas 
Mu arei-Hogg, a. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

C. 

Admiral Sir£. A. J. 

Harris, K,C,B., b, 
Visct, Mandeville, s. 
Hon, A. Manners, b. 
Visct. Stormont, s. 

C. 

C. 

V. Newark, M.P., s. 
Ld. Garioch, s. 

C. 

C. 

Lord Erskine, s. 

M. of Blandford, s. 

c. 

c. 

C.B. 

Hon. O. J. C, 
Skeffington, s. 
Hon.H .S.j .Mnssy,s. 
Lord Ardee, a. , 

• a 

Hon. C. Saunders 
Dundas, b . 

L. 

C. 

C. 

c. 

Col. Hon. P. S. 

Methuen, C.B., 5. 
Hon. G. E, P, Wil. 

louebby, 6 . 

Hon. W. St.j. Bro¬ 
derick, M.P., s. 
Hon. H. Leeson, 5 , 


1 1 1 ’ ’ ' . t#* 

’L." * 

Visct, M^igtrad, a,. 

'Y J 


Hon. H. P. C. S. 

'! Monck, s. 

L. 

t 1 ’ r iiii 


' ' Bf H 


No, 

m 

.MO 

r w 

Ml 


844 


„ it 

Mu 

aid 


347 


350 

351 


353 

354 

ass 

858 

*57 

358 


360 

361 
363 
863 

335 

888 


*« 

q HAZ 

sll’s annual cyclopedia, i$88. 

- -. - .- - 


1 


No, 

hi 

m 

Name, 

, 

Title, and Sitting Title* 

8 

_ f __ 

Surname. 

ft 

S.'S 

Is? 

Cj 

Born. 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

m 

9 «i 

. T 

Monk Brettbn, John George, 1st L. « . * 

Dodson' , 

1884 

i8ai 

• 4 » 

m 

S9* 

1 MonkaWeU, Robert, and L. . ' 

, * 

Collier 

tBtj 

*845 

me 

889 

S39 

Montagu of Beaulieu^ Henry John, xst X,.. , 

Monteagle (set Sligo). # 

Douglas-Scott 

-Montagu, 

m$ 

1833 

A a 

870 

4*0 

Monteagle of Brandon, Thomas, and L. . . 

Spring-Rice 

* 9 |p 

1849 

*666 

3 * 

91 

Montrose, Douglas Beresford Molise Ronald, 
5th D. of. Sits as £. Graham (1733). 

Moore (see Drogheda). 

Graham . 

*707 

185a 

*874 

879 

3*3 

Moray, George, 14th E. of. Sits as Ld, Stout 
of Castle Stuart (1796). 

Stuart 

t$6t 

*844 

1873 

979 

* 5 * 

Morlry, Albert Edmund, 3rd E. of . 

Parker . 

*8*5 

*843 

*864 

m. 

8o 

Morton, Sholto George Watson, aist E. of 
Mostyn, Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan, 3rd L. 

Douglas . 
Lloyd-Mostyn 

*458 


*884 

m 

39 * 

*831 

1864 

m 

S 3 ft u6 

Mount Edgcumbe, William Henry, 4th E. of . 

Edgcumbe , 

*789 

*833 

*86* 

877 

507 

Mount-Temple, William Francis, L. , . , 

Cowper. 

Temple 

1880 

tBix 

• • 

870 

*55 

r 

Mowbray and Stourfon, Alfred Joseph, 33rd L. 

Stourton , 

*395 

1839 

*87* 

879 

i6t 

Munster, William George, and E. of . 

Fitz-Clarence 

*447 

1831 

1834 

1843 

880 

471 

Napier, Francis, xolh L. Sits as Ld. Ettriok 

Napier 

1687 

1819 

*834 


(187a). 


au 

46* 

t Napier of Magdala, Robert Cornelia, 1st L. 

Napier 

1868 

*810 

* • 








• 

899 

138 

Nelson, Horatio, 3rd E. 

Newcastle, Henry Pelham Archibald Douglas, 

Nelson 

1605 

* 83 $ 

1835 

&88 

*5 

Pelham- 

*756 

1864 

1879 


7th D. of. 


Clinton 

884 

349 

Newcastle. Ernest Roland, 1st Bp. of 

Norfolk. Henry, 15th D. of , 

Wilberforce 

a • 

1840 


885 

41 

Fitz-Alno- 

*483 

1847 

*860 




. 

H award. 


888 

•gag 

WgfHniby, George Augustus Constantine, and 

Phipps 

1838 

*8*9 

*863 

887 

T 

r nir ®^ 

Normanton, James Charles Herbert Wei bore, 
3rd E, of. Sits as Ld. Somerton (1873). 

North, of Kirtling, William Hem y John, nth L. 
Northampton, William, 4th M. 01 

Ellis-Agar . 

1806 

*818 

*868 

889 

97* 

North , . 

Douglas-Mac- 
lean-Compton 

*554 

1836 

1884 

889 , 

4 * 

* 8*3 

*8*8 

*877 




! 



880 

539 

Northboume, Walter Charles, xat L. . , 

James , 

*884 

*8*6 

1839 

981 

ise 

Northbrook, Thomas George, ist E. of , , 

Baring 

1878 

*8*6 

■ 0 


< 

f 





988 

8? 

Northesfc, George John, othE. of . » 

Norihington {me HehiOy;. < 

Northumberland, Algernon George, 6th D, Of , 

<v * 

Carnegie . 

*647 

*843 

1878 

889 

«* \ 

Foray. 

1788 

*810 

1 1 

*867 

984 

491 * 

* 

Norton, Charles Bowyer f utL . • 4 » 

Adderfey , 

*879 

*8x4 

• ft 






Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 



P C.; M.P* East Susser Chester ’74- 
Chm. of Ways and Jneans- ' 6 s~f *;. Financ 
‘73-4; Pres. Local Cfov^^oani Saa'i -C&, J 

fin. lump. ’6*» Mw been Cm^NoidiHrCbaoe 


Scarbro’ *8 *n 4J 
■Sec. Treasmy 
hy Lane. *8***. 


L. kb». J. W.ttod«ai,*. 






M.P. SeUdriuta^Ah id*''^Af-'-jfh©f-*f 

Buccleuch ondQueeneberry. Carltoq. ■ ,‘ v '„,, , 

Grandson of the first lord,the well-known minister. Atkenmtta 

^Armf. Lt.-CoL, Cotndt. 3rd Bat. Argyll and Sutherland High¬ 
landers; L.L. Stirlingshire. Carlton* “ 

H.L. Inverness Co. Travellers' . ~ . . . . . t 

P.C.; a Lord in ‘Waiting ’68-74; Under Sec. for War ’80-5 5 First 
Com. of Works Feb, to April '86. Travellers'. 

S.R.F. Carlton. . • ; » * • • * • • ,* 

Carlton. . . ... ... . . ♦ 


c m m 

, ,, /SSboft-Montfagd, $. '■' 

D.L, /Spring- «» 

C. ■ M offamham. a. .. • tftit 


. ■ E. A. £ .-Gray, c« . tW 
L. Visct. Boringdan, s. Rt 


C. Lord Aberdour, a. . 
C. i Hon. E. L. R, Lloyd- 


P.C.; M.P. Plymouth ’59-61; Lord Chamberlain ’79-80; app. 
Lord Stewardof the Household July '86; is L.L. Cornwall. 
Carlton. m *• * 

P.C.; M.P. Hertford ’53-68, S, Hampshire ’68-80; a Lbrd of the 
Trpnsnrv ’*», txwd rvf the Admiraltv ’i6-ra and '«-e: Under 


Mostyn, s. 

C. Visct. Valletort, s. $19 


• • • • 


. VtT 


of Works ’60-6; is Brevet-Major in the army. Athenanm 
Hurlingham . , . . • • * * 

First E. was still 'of William IV. by Mrs. Jordan. Travellers’ . 

P.C.; K.T.t Gov. Madras ’66-72, and Acting Viceroy pro lew. on 
death of Lord Mayo ; has been Minister In U.S.A., Nether- 


Com.-in-Chief of Bombay army; commanded Abyssm. Exued.; 
Com .-in-Chief Bengal army; Gov. of Gibraltar; F.R.fs.; 
D.C.L.; Constable of Tower and L. of Tower Hamlets 87. 
United Service. 

Is a grand-nephew of the celebrated Admiral. Canton . .' 

Carlton 

See biography. Bmatill Tower t NewcaetU-onJyne . « . 

H-G.; is premier Duke and Earl and hered. Earl Marshal of 
England. Carlton „• _ 

P.C.; M.P. Scarboro’ '47-51 and '53-8 5 Compt, of Household 63-7', 
Gov. of Nova Scotia 58-63 J Queensland ’71; New Zealand 
'74-8; Victoria’80-5. Travellers '. 

M.P. Wilton ’4J-Sp. Travellers' . . 


C. Hem. C. B. Stour- 878 

C. Ld. Tewkesbury, s. 878 

L. William, Master of 8M 
. Napier, s. 

. . Hon.R.W.Napier,s. Ml 


C. Visct. Trafalgar, s. 88* 
C. Ld. H- P.-Clibtoti, b. 388 

. . 888 
C. E. of Arundel and 888 
. , Surrey, a. 

U.L. Rev. E, Of Mul- 8M 
grave,*, * 

U.L, Visct, Bomerton, *. 887 


Formerly in tstLifc Guards .Carlton . . . « . „« ' 

K.G.; ia a vice-admiralret. Travellers'- . . . . . 

m.P- Hull*37-47. Travellers' . . . . . . .. • , » ■ 

P.C,; succ. as and Lord '66; M.P. Falmouth ’57-66 { a Lord of 
the Admiralty ’sHU Huder. Sec. India 59-&H Under Home 
Sec. 64-66; Gov.-Gen. of Ibdia ’7**Si Find Lord of the Ad- 

s. Gjiarjii. ' *, ’ fj;: 

K.G .; 1 P.C. r %#.'■ NgriQrontb^lal^^ 

65 | a Lord #Hws Aip&ty Sward If Tnrfe 

’so;. Lord in $»£s'of- Nt^^berilipi: • 

P.c!*] »LP/^w& Staffonli|rire *4*7«j F^e*. of 
and Vi ce-Pres.-Council ’^•0; Unoor Sec. CoR^des t 6644 
Pres. Board of Trade '74-8. ■ Carlton; 

4*7 ! 


C. Hoh. W. F.J-iNorth,*" 888 
L. . Eart Compton, a. .,•» JU» 

L. Hgi. W. H. James, 880 

U.L Viaetai; ring, M.P.,*. 881 

'< v”, ;' '.VV w ‘ 1 1 , ’ 

' r \ \ t 

\c: : '^-’»bdaiihV*:' > . a» 


'C.’: E, Percy, 


C. H««.C.L.Ad 4 ertey,s. 







¥«*] ' 
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[ 3 ?a* 

Wo. 

J 4 > S 

•2 j- a 

1^1 

l 1 

Waste. Title, and Sitting Title* 

;. */=..‘.|.* 

Surname. 

1 

' j 

j I 

Suc¬ 

ceeded. 

M 

833 

■;r - , # >< • ■ 

Norwich, John Thomas. 88th Bp. of 4 ■. . 

Ockham {see Wentworth). 

< 1 r - ■ , 

Pelham 

n , • 

1811 

j a « 

896 

897 

-.474 ' 

40 o 

Q’Hagan, Thomas Towneley, and L.* «- * 

■QTtpiJlf ^wknfyaijd *s. "* / *< ,« 

On^ 0 w, WilMaAHUIier^^hX of l‘f 

SiST-: 

*870 

*868 

• *878 
*839 

1885 

1883 

898 

;m 

Onslow , 

re®* 

1853 

*870 

896 

403 

Oraumore and Browne, Geoffrey Dominick 

Browne-, 1 

*836 

*8*9 

*86o 

% 

141 

Augustus Frederick, and L. 

Oxford, Horatio, 4th £. of 

Oriel (see Maasereene). 

Guthrie 
Walpole , 

1806 

t 8 l 3 

1858 

461 

% 

Orkney, George William Hamilton, 6th E. of . 

Fitxmauriee 

1696 

*837 

1877 

408 

459 

OrtnathWazte, Arthur, and 1 ™ . . 

Walsh *„•; 

*868 

* 8*7 

168* * 

409 

365 

Ormonde, James Edward “William Theobald, 

Butler ., ' « 

*a«s 

*844 

*854 


3rd M. of. Sits as 14 . Ormonde {1831). 

m 

338 

Oxe abridge, William John, 1st Visa. 

Oxeofoord (see Stair). 

Monson , , 

1886 

i8»9 

• f 

405 

34a 

Oxford, John Fielder, 31st Bp. of 

MaCkarness 


*830 

• • 

406 

58 

Pembroke and Montgomery, George* Robert 
Charles, 13th E. of, * 

Herbert . 

* 55 * 

* 83 ® 

1862 

* 407 

456 

Fenrbyn, George Sholto Gordon, and h. . 

Douglas- 
Pennant 
Wilde . 

1866 

1836 

1B86 

408 

464 

Penzance,"James Plaisted, xst L. 

i 96 # 

1816 

4 • 

406 

9 ®f 

Percy, Henry George, £• Sits as Ld. Zoviine . 

Percy. 


*846 

• 

416 

339 

Peterborough, William Connor, 36th Bp. of ,, 

Magee 


183* 

# 

411 

418 

»74 

379 

Fetre, Rev. William Joseph, 13th L. . . • . 

Pluiiket. Most Rev. William Conynghatn, 4th L. 

Petre. 
Plunket ,' 

1603 

1837 

1847 

1838 

1884 

187* 

418 

99 * 

Poltimore, Augustus Frederick George Wax- 
• Wick, and L. 

Polwerth, Walter Hugh, 6th L. . . . , 

Bampfylde. 

1831 

*837 

*858 

414 

388 , 

Hepburne- 

Scott 

*690 

*838 

1867 



Ponsonby {see Bessboyough). 

Dawson- 

Damer 

Cavendish- 




415 

134 

Portarlington, Henry JohD Reuben, 3rd E. of . 

*785 

*833 

*845 

416 

*3 

Portland, William John Arthur Chafies James, 

*716 

*857 

1879 


6th D. of. 

Bentinck. 


417 

.883 

Portman, Edward Berkeley, xst Visct. 

Portman . 

*873 

*799 

■ e 

418 

tot 

Portsmouth, Isaac Newton, 5th E. of. 

Wallop . 

* 74 S 

*833 

1854 

419 

78 

Poulett, William Henry, 6th E. . . „ . 

PoWersCourt, Mervyn Edward, 7th Visa.. 

Poulett 

*706 

i8«7 

1836 

1864 

480 

204&527 

Wingfield . 

*743 

1844 

481 

*37 

PoWis, Edward James, 3rd E. of. 

Herbert 

1804 

*8*8 

1848 

488 

»9 

Radnor^jj^^^i E. of 

Pleyddl-fiou- 

*765 

*8*s 

1869 ^ 

483 

43 ® j 

BnglanJH^H^itzRoy Henry, 3rd h. 

Somerset .. 

*653 , 

*837 

*884 

424 

485 

' ”*11 

Er.nfutfy^ Uchter*Jofur^Iark, $th£. o£ Sits as 
v! 4 . Jtimfurly (1836). J , ; ■. 


€■' , 

X83X 

*856 

*875 

486 

■' *86® 

mawsnswortlnHeniy Getfgw,and R#f , »'■ - 

Rayleigh, John William, *4 L. . . * . 

' ' 1 v 1 ■ ‘ Jk ' ; \ , * ’ 

■ 3 bf d jSfeta *' 

*874, 

,*8m 

1878 

378 

BfrUtt-',;^.’: 

*831 


1873 * 

487 .; 

5*3 

Reajr, Donald James, i-xth L. Sits'as 14 . Reay; ’ 

*• r ) v *» 

Macksy / . V ' 

*6a8 . 

1 

*839 1 

1876 

m 

S 3 ® 

Revelatoke, Edward Charles, xst E, ',,y . 

Baring “■ -4 

r»8s 

*8*8 

• « 


468 








RAJIELlV ANNUAL CYCLOWBDIA, 


Personal Details, Club, or Residence. \ 


Cons. '57. See bt 


'A minor. The first Lor 
M.P. Antrim Cj>. ’63-60. 


i, of Ireland, Carlton,. 

• ' •"**' 



M.P. East Norfolk,'33-7. Carlton . . . . - i' . 

. 1 *■ 

S.R.P,; formerly in the army and served in the Crimea. , 
Carlton . 

*M.P. Leominster *65-8, Radnorshire '6&-80 j formerly in life 
Guards; LJL. Radnorshire. Carlton. 

Is hered. Chief Butler of Ireland; formerly capt. Life Guards ; 
L.L. Kilkenny Co. Carlton. 

P.C.; M,P. Rejgate ’sS-djs j Treas. of Household ’73-4 5 Capt. 
Yeo. of Guard *et>r5and Feb, to July’86, Devonshire. . 


See biography. Athenaeum ........ 

Suce, in the Herbert barony '6k ; Under Sect War ’74-5, Carlton 

Is owner of the extensive slate quarries near Bangor; M.P. . 

Carnarvonshire *66*8 and ’74-80, Carlton. 

P.C,; a Baron of the Court of Exchequer ’60-3; Judge of Probate 
and Divorce Court '63*7*; is Dean of Arches and Chancellor 
of York.. Brooke's. 


Hon, G. H. B.- 890 
■ Guthrie; s. 

R„H* Walpole,«.. 400 
■ \ “' - 
H.G.Fitmnaurice,*. 401 

Hon .A. H.J.Walsh, 403 
MJP., s. 

Lord J. Butler, b. . 403 

Hon* D. Jv Monson, 404 
b. (to barony of 
Monson). 

» • « • • 40 $ 


House of Peers in his father’s barony of Lovaine ’87, 

See biography. Athenceum . . . . ... 

Domestic Prelate at Vatican Court. Carlton . 

Bp. of Meath ’76; trans. to archbishopric of Dublin ’84. The 
first peer was Lord Chancellor; of Ireland. National. 

P.C.: Treas. of the Household '73-*. Carlton . . . _ » 

S R.P.; L L. Selkirkshire. Harden, Selkirkshire . . , 

I.R.P. (elected ’55). Carlton .T . 

, P.C; formerly in Coldstream Guards; Col. H&n. Artillery Com.; 
app. Master of the Horse *86. Carlton. 

M.P. Dorset ’*3-39, Marylebone ’33-3; cr. Lord Portman *37; 

Lord Warden of the Stannaries. United University. 
Hereditary Bailiff of Burley, New Forest. Brooks's . 

Formerly in the army. Army and Navy . * . . . 

I.R.P. (elected ’65): cr. Lord Powerscourt in peerage of the 
United Kingdom *85 5 formerly in Life Guards. Brooks’s. 

M.P. N, Shropshire 43-8; LX. Montgomerysh,; is . directly 
descended from the famous Lord Clive. Carlton . - . 

L.L. of Wiltshire. Carlton * « . ; . • , • 

Formerly Capt, Gran. Gds,, now Capt. Roy. Eng. MMit. The 
first peer was the Field Marshal who died in the Crimea. 
Carlton.' ■' a 1 

■#’/'* ‘ * ^ 1 ' 1 * \ ■' > 1 ’ , J 

Royal Yacht Squadron, Cowes . ’ *’ . 

1 . * , 1 , 1 * 1 ' 4 '< ; 

. M.P. S. NwthuttWlaxid’53^78* ClarUotjC vi, * 

Formerly Professor of Experimental Posies, Camb. Unlv. 

Athenaeum. . ‘ ' ' 

Chief of Clan Mackay; Ld. Rectof of St. Andrews ’84; Gov. of 
Bombay ’85. FraurajW. ; , 

A merchant and banker In London. Travellers’ . > • • 

469 


Hon. S. Herbert, 49$ 
, M.P., 6. ' 

Hon. Edward Sholto 407 
Douglas-Peunant*s. 

•. . . . 408 


C. L. Warkworth, s. . (409 


L. . , . • . * 410 

C. Hon. B.H.Petre, b. 4ll 
C. Hon. W. L. fW 419 
ket* s. 

C. Hon. C. R. G. W. 413 

Bampfvlde, s. 

CU. MastafPolwarth, s. 414 

C, 1 LS.W. D.-Damer,s. 41$ 

C, Ld. H, C.-BentinCk, 416 
M.P..A.6, 

L* Hon. w. H, B. Port- 417 
man, s. 

(J.L. Lymington, 416 

C. Vi»ct*llinton,s. . 419 
U.L. Hon, M. R. Wing- 420 
field, s. ' 

C. G. C. Herbert, **. / 461 

C» Visct. Folkestone, 488 
M.P., s. 

C. Hon. F, R. Sumer- 486 
_ set, s. 

■'C. ’ VisC(, Nofl^tend, s 484 

• C. , Hon.A.cJlSfen,*. '486 
C. Hon*Jt. j- Strutt, s. 428 

, 4 

L. Baron-E-Mackay, c. 487 
(to Sc. barony). 

X Hob. j. Bating, s. . 488 
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Name, title, and Setting Title. 







1 

Surname. 

IBS 

i 

m 

i'S 1 

ST3 

W g 


fc O 

8 

Lister;,.'' . , 
Gwirdoh- • ' 

■ 

*854 

18x8 

i860 

Leanest'' ■ 



Robi nson , 

-c , 

*871 

18*7 

*' * 

1 

,4 

Agar- 

Robartes. 

*869 

*84 

* 88a 

Thorod . 

a * 

■ i8as 

* 4 

Jocelyn' , . 

*77* 

18*3 

*889 

Rodi;ey, ,* 

173a 

*857 

1864 

Rollo . , . 

*6$i. 

1835 

*8Sa 

Rom illy , 

1865 

*835 

*874 

Maraham . 

*801 

*84* 

*874 

Primrose • 

*703 

‘847 

*868 

Parsons 

- 

\'t 

*896 

1840 

1867 

St. Clair, 

1801 

*833 

*866 

Erskine, 



Wcstenra . 

1796 

*353 

*874 

Rothschild. 

* 

1885 

1840 

• a 

Lowry-Corry 

i8£o 

1838 

* a 

lanes-Ker . 

*707 

„ % 
*«3» 

*879 

Russell . 

186* 

*865 

1878 

Manners . 

1703 

*8ts 

*857 

SackvilJe- 

1876 

1890 

• m 

West. 



Beauclerk . 

1684 

1840 

*849 

Claughton. 

* 0 

1808 


Hughes . 

P • 

*spy 

- 1 

tones . , ■ 

m m ' 

1822 

• 

Eliot . 

iBtj 

*83$’ 

tS8t 

St. John. . 

*5S» 

1844 

1887 

Sogdeo , 

185 a 

*847 

*873 

St. Aubyn , 

1887 

*839 

S * 

Winn 4"'., ‘ 

1683 

*8ao 

• • 

Jervis,’ 

f ' 

*801 

*855 

»88» 

Gascoyne* 
Ceal , . 

*7*9 

7 *830 ’ 

*868 

Mansfield . 

*9?t ■ 

■**& , 

*876 

W, 1 ' * 

Montagu' , 

1680 - 

*1839 

1884 

Sandy* 

ifioa 

-1840 

1663 


No. 

m 

fc'»8 

id 

33 * . 


*3 - 

Ml 

50 

488 

47 * 

483 

946 

484 

367' 

MB 

306 ' 

486 

4 &S 

481 

449 

4«8 

*34 

469 

3 M . 

410 

*39 

441 

* 3 * 

446 

409 

443 

S 29 

444 

306 ; 

444 

*69 

446 

" *8o- 

447 

at 

446 

WO 

495 

448 

16 

480 

*37 

481 

*44 

488 

*45 

468 

*50 

464 

873 

466 

4*9 

466 

557 

/ 


467 

335 


807 ‘ 

4 W 

• jfii! 

4 

«M 

hr,, 1 

475 

481 

67 

488 

346 


■V 


Ribblesdale?Thomas,4thL. ,»V . ! a 

Richmond and Gordon, Charles Henry, 6th IX 

Ripon.George Frederick Samubl, *atM. of - . 


Robartes, Thomas Charles, end L. . 


Rochester, Anthony Wilson, 96th . 

Roden, John Strange, 3th E. of. Sit# as Lord 
Claabratrill (1821)^ 

Rodney, George Bridges Harley Dennett, 7th L. 

Rollo, John Rogerson, 10th L. Sits as Lord 
, Dumunr (1869). 

Romilly,william, and Li .... . 

Romney, Charles, 4th E. of. 

Rosebery, Archibald Philip, 5th E. of. Sits as 
Ld, Rosebery (1828). 

Ross Glasgow). 

Rosee, Lawrence, 4th E. of , , . . 


Rosslyn, Francis Robert, 4th E. of . . 

Rose more, Derrick Warner William, 5th L. 

Sits as Lend Rcaemore (1838). 

Rothschild, Nathaniel Mayer, 1st L. . 

Rowton, Montagu William, 1st L. 

Roxburghe, James Henry Robert, 7th D. of. 

Sits as E. Lutes (1837). 

Russell, John Francis Stanley, and E. • 

Rutland, Charles Ceteil John, 6th D. of 

Sackvilk, Mortimer, rst L. . . . . 

; Saint Albans, William ilmelius Aubrey de Vere, 
■ 10th D. of, 

t 

St. Albans, Thomas Legh, 1st Bp. of. 

St. Asaph. Joshua, 70th Bp. bf . . . 

St Davids, William Basil, 119th Bp. of . 
Saint G*rn aus, Henry Cornwallis, sth E. of . 
St. Jbffipf Bletfco, Beauchamp Mowbray, x6th L. 

Saint Leonards, Edward Burtenshaw, and L, . 
Saint Levan, John, 1st L.. 


Saint Oswald, Rowland, 1st L. . 

St. Vincent, Carnegie Parker, sth Visct. . 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Ta 1 b.it, 3rd M. of 

Itersfordtew Courtown). - 
idhurst, William, sad L. y . • . . 

Sandwich, Edward George Henry, 3 th E. of 
Sandy*, Augustus Frederick Arthur, 4th L. 
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K.G.j F.C.j M.P. Hull WBMdersfield 
succ. as E. de Grey:»nd Ripen 59 5 Under Sue. forWiir (m a ; 
short time tor ln^a) 'anfig'j Sec. for Wa*’63-66 j ,P*e*v of Ctotm. . 
68-73 i Gov. Gen. Of India ’80-4j first Lean of Admiralty Feb.' 
to July ’86; is L.L, N. Riding.' Atherteeum, 

M.P. East Cornwall ’80-3. Atheneeum 

Cons. ’77; see biography. Mkenaeum 
Formerly in the army. United Service 

Lieut, Life Guardi. The first peer was the celebrated Admiral, J 
Carlton. ■ 

Formerly a S. R. P. Athenanm . . „ . . . 

Clerk of Enrolments, Chancery Div. First peer was Master of 

Rolls. Bt oaks’* . 

Pre; Marine Society. Carlton .. 

See biography. Brooks'* ...... s . 

as 

D.C.L. Oxon; LL.D. Dub.; IJR..P. (elected ’68); elected Pres. 
Roy, Dub. Sac. March *87. The 3rd E. was F.R.S., and 
Chancellor Univ,of Dub. Carlton. 

Was Ambassador Extraordinary to Madrid 0% the Jate King of 
Spain's marriage; P.C., Capt. of Gent.-at-Arms ’86. Carlton. 
Formerly in the army. Carlton . 


M.P. Aylesbury ’64-85; *. s. late Baron Lionel N, de Rothschild, 
and member cf the world-famous financial house. Brooks’s. 

Was piivate sec. to the late Loi*d Beaconsfieid, and accompanied 
him to Berlin as acting sec. of Embassy. Carlton. 

M.P. Roxburghshire ’70-4; L.L. oi Roxburghshire. Brooks'* . 

g.s. of Earl Russell, thp well-known statesman, whom he succ. 
Broom Ball , Toddington. 

K.G» S ; M.P. Stamford '37*59, N, Leicestershire '52-7; L.L. 
Leicestershire. Carlton. 

Formerly in Grenadier Guards; is an extra Lord in Waiting. 
Carlton. 

P.C. ; is hered-Grand Falconer, hered. Registrar to the*Court 
of Chancery, and L.L. of Notts. The rst Duke was son of 
Charles Il.'by Nell Gwynne. Brooks’s . ' 

Sec biography. Athenaeum . 

See biography, Aihenceum ........ 

See biography. Athenaeum . .. 

Formerly R.N., and a clerk in Foreign Office. Travellers’. . 

Formerly in the army; is the older branch of the same family as 
the celebrated Visct. Bolingbroke, Junior Carlton. 

The rat Lord was the celebrated lawyer and judge, Carlton . 

e. s. late Sir £. Aubyn, Bart.; it. Eton and Trin. Cwl. Camb. 
(BA. ’St) ( m. Lady Eliaabeth, and d. 4th M. ToWnshend; is 
D.L„ J.P. Cornwall# Deputy Special Warden of the Stanneries; 
formerly Col. 3rd Batt, D. Cornwall's Light Infantry; M.P. 

- W. Cornwall ’58-55, and fqr W. or St. Ives D., '85-7. 

M.P. N. Lines. '08-85; a Lord of the Treasury ’74-80 ? for several 
years to '85 Coni Whip in House of Commons. Carlton . 

Formerly in the army; the rst peer was the celebrated Admiral 
Jervis. Norton Disney^ Newark. , 

See biography. Carlton . . , , . 1 . * , . , . 

J ‘ f w - ' ' l * / f 

! " 1 ' 'l ' • \ Jr I 

Formerly in Coldstream Guards; a Lord in Waiting. '80-5} 
Under Set. for War F*S. to July *86. Brook*’*. ; 

M.P. HuntjngC n ’76-84; formerly in Gren. Guagds. Carlton . 

Formerly in LifeGuards. St. James's . . ' 1 . 

47 * 


,L. 

• « . 
C. 

c. 

■.L. 

L. 

C. 

L. 

C. 


c. 

C. 

L. 

C. 

L. 


C. 

C 

L. 


U.L, 
C. 

C. 

U.L. 


C, 

c. 

c. 


c. 

L. 


' ;7 K, T ^ 

, * 3 ^' . t W , '' ’ 1 ' 

E. dg Grey, a, ! ' v , 

r \\ ' i'< , 

1 ’ >■(! 

’ * |( ,* ,1 1 ‘ ,**‘v 5 

HorU T. C. R. A.- 

" • Robartea, 

Hba/w, Jocelyn, 4 

Hon. R. W. Rod¬ 
ney, 6. 

William, Master of 
Rollo, s ., 

Hon J. G. Le M. 

Rontilly, s. 

Visct. Marsham, a. 
Lord Dalmeny, *. , 


Ld. Oxmantown, s. 

Ld. Loughborough, s. 

Hop. P. C. West- 
-enra, b . 

Mon. L. W. Roths¬ 
child, a. 


M. of Bow mo at, a.. 

Hon. B. A. W. Rus¬ 
sell, b. 

Ld .J, Manners, M.P., b. 

Sir L, Sackville- 
West, b, 

E. of Burford, s. . 


t » • *4 • 

ord Eliot, s. 

Hon.. Henry B. O. 
St. John, s. 

g on.H,F.Sugden,6. 

on, John Towns- 1 
. head St. Aubyn, 


Hon, R.Winn, M.P., 

Hon. R. C. Jervis, A. 

Visct. Cranborne, 

,, M.P,, ' 

HomJ .WCMamfield, 
Sandys, b. 


H h 


432 

433 

434 

435 

438 

487 

438 

483 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

446 
448 

447 

448 

449 


464 , 

461 

452 

463 

461 
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<64 -, 74 

466 993 

466 jj2© 

467 430 

468 386 



Sayteand Sell, John Fiennes^ 94th ,L. . 

Scarbrough, Aldred Frederick George Ecres- 
ford, xoth E, of. , ■ , ■ 

Scaredale, Rev.Aflfred Nathaniel Holden, 4th L. 

Seafield^Jamee, 9th of.' Sits as jL. Strath* 

Seaton, Junes, 2nd L. . , . . . , 

Sefton, William Philip, 4th £, of. Sits as L. 
8 «ft«a'(* 83 t), 

Selborae, Roundell, wt E. of . , . 


Surname. 


•Jwistletoh,: 
Wykeham- 
Fiennes 
Lumley , 

Curzon . 

Gcjivie* ■ 

' Grant * , 
Colborne , 

'Oeux ., t77i 

'Palmer , . ’ -1882 



1830 1887 

1857 1884 

183* 4856 

1817 1884 

1815 1863 

*835 1855 


Shaftesbury, Anthony* gth E. of. 

V 

471 xs-flxa Shannon, Henry Bentinck, 5th E. of. Sits as 
L. Garleton 

478 347 Sheffield, Henry North, 3rd E. of. Sits as L. 

Sheffield (1803). 

Sherborne, Edward Lenox, 4th L. 

474 I 295 I Sherbrooke, Robert, zst Visct. 


Ashley- , 1672 
Cooper 

Boyle . . " 1756 

Holroyd . x8i6 

Hutton . 1784 

1 ’ ' 4 

Lowe , ,.' xS8o* 


1869 1E86 

1833 »868 

1833 1876 

*831 1883 


476 ss 
478 909 


477 383 

478 349 


479 308 

480 ,* 


Shrewsbury and Talbot, Charles Henry John, 
aoth E. of. 

Shute (see Barrington). 

Sidirtouth, William Wells, 3rd Visct.. 

SJlchester (see Longford). 

Sinclair, Charles william, 14th L. . ; . 

Sligo, George John, 3rd M. of. Sits as Lord 
Mi: tetwle (1806), 

Somerhill (see Clanricarde). 

Somers, Philip Reginald, 5th L. 

Somerset, Archibald Henry Algernon, 13th D. 
of 

Somerton (see Normanton). 

Sondes, Geqrge Watson, 1st E. . 

' * 

Southampton, Charles Henry, 4th L. 

Soutjhcsk, James, 6th E. of Sits as Ld. Balin- 
■ hard (1869), ' 

Southwell, George, 1st Bp, of ... 
Spencer, John Poyntz, 5th E. . , ' . . 


Talbot 


Addington. 


St. Clair . 
Biowne 


Cocks 
St. Maur . 


Millea , 

Fitz-Roy . 

Carnegie . 

Ridding . 
Spencer „. 


x86o, 1877 


1824 1864 


183* 1880 

*820 1845 


1815 1883 

1810 1885 


1824 , . 

1867 1872 

31827 , . 

x8s8 ' U' . 
t ®35 1857 


Stafford, Augustus Frederick Fitzherbert, xoth 

Stair, John Hamilton, 10th E, of. Sith as Ld. 
Oxenfoord (3841). 

Stalbridge, Richard de Aquila, 1st L. . _ . 

Stamford, Rev. Harry, 8th E. of. . * 
Stanhope, Arthur Philip, 6th E.. . . 


Staiford-Jem¬ 
ir gham , 
Dalrymple. 

Grosvenor, 

Grey »' ' '. 
Stanhope’ V; 


*830 1883 
1819 1864 
1837 . . 

1812 1883 

183(8 1875 


ttnley of Alderley, H enryEdward John, grdL. 
anley of Preaton, Frederick Arthur, istL. . 


Stanley , 

Stanley ;; 


1827 1869 

4840 . . 


Stewart of Garlics (set Galloway). 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


I Capt. Oxfordshire Yed. jCWs* and D.L. Oxon. Brooks's. 

ft vi1 * k t*. . "* ’ ”, . & - 



Formerly la tl\f ettny* C 

■> , ' ?Q„p 

Rector ofKediestwu Dtf 


UarUa^m’f\ v‘% # 


M.P. Elgin and Ww formerly in ahafr; L.Lw;&n 4 
shire. United Sirv&m,': : *-(<.«£;> . ’ • 

Retired getM^. Amty and Imtty .-1 

K.G.; formerly in J&e Gaawts, retired ’58; L.L. of Lancashire. 
Travellers’. . W "".'. 

, P.C.; M.P. Plys-:'Je$h %tS« add 53-7, Richmond ’61-7*5 Sdl.-Gen. 
■ '61-3 ; Att.-Gen. id- Chancellor ’73-4 and ’80-5; cr. Lord 

Seiborne ’72. Atheneenm. , . 

,’fL minin' j g.s. of the eminent philanthropist. S/. G»'Aa’ House, 
Cranbame, Dorset. 

was in the .diplomatic service. Carlton . . . . , 

M.P. Sussex *57-65 ; formerly in dip. service. Carlton. 

- * 

Travellers' . ♦ •> . . . . . . . . .. . 

G.C.B., P.cAl.D., D.C.L.; M.P. Kidderminster ’52-0; Caine 
'59-88, Univ. of London '68-8*4 Joint Sec. Board of Control 
’53-5; Vice-Pres. Bi urd of Trade and Paymaster-Gen. ’55-8 ; 
Pres. Board of Health and Vice-Pres. of Council '59-64; Chan, 
of Bxcheq. ’ 68-73 r ’Home Sec. '73-4. Athenaeum. 
tiered. Lord High Steward of Ireland. Carlton . . . . 


, •, ifoLO&V. Lfflahy, ' 46 ft 


j ■ C., ■ Hi Cmmi 465 

''(, 1 ^,; Vise*. Reidbaveh, a. 466 

' 'L^ H011. R. J. U. Col- 487 
. . , borne, s, 

U.L. Visct, Molyneuat, s. 488 
0 .L Vfoct.Wolmer,M.P., 469 

s. 

. , Hon. E. Ashley (ex- 470 

Visct, ^oyTe, s. ^ 471 

C. LdLSforalev, of Alder- 478 
ley (to Ir. barony) 1 
C.B. Hon. and Rev, P. G. 478 
. Dutton, 6, 

ILL. - - « • .474 

W 


C. Visct. Ingestre, s. . 475 


M.P. Devizes’63-4* formerly in Royal Navy. Carlton , 

1 1 * 

S.R.P. *, formerly in army. Carlton ...... 

Hon. Col. 3rd Batt. Connaught Rangers. Travellers' 

Formerly in Royal Artillery, May Hill, Newent, Gloucestershire 
The first D. _ was the celebrated Lord Protector temp. Ed. VI. 


Travellers'. 


M.P. E. Kent ’6^-74} formerly capt. Horse Guards; sued. %s 5th 

L. ’74. Carlton. 

Lt. 10th Hussars. A minor: attains majority May nth, ’88. 
Aynho Park, Banbury. 

K.T. ’60; has beenL.L. Kincardineshire; formerly in Grenadier 
Guards. Carlton. 

See biography. United University. .. 

K.G.; P.C.; M.P. S. Northants 57; Viceroy of Ireland '68-74 
and '82-55 Lord Pres, of Council ‘80-3 ana Feb. to July ’86; 
L,L. of Northants. Athenaunt, 

Athenaeum . i . . . . . . . . 

M.P. Wigtownshire ’41-56; L.L, Cos. Wigtownshire and Ayr; 

.was Capt. Scots Guards. Brooks's 
P.C.; 60 *. Flintshire -#1-86: Vice-Cham. of Household ’62-4; 
Patronage Sec. to Tra|ptiry 'jBp-sj'a&d zst L. Whip, in House 
of Commons ’uo-6. Brooks's* '" ‘ 

IVynberg, Cape of Good Hope ; , . . *. . 

M.P. Leominster '68; E. Suffolk ’70-5; a Lord of the Treasury 
’74-6; formerly* musketry,.instructor Grenadier guards; 1st 


•74-0; lormerjy* musaetryinstructor Gnsnaoier /juaras; 1st 
Church Estates Comnir. Carlton. 

Was in diplomatic-service. 7 ‘Wellers’ # -. 

r P.C.; app. Pres. i -oard of Trade July'86; was M.P. Preston 
’65-8, N. Lancs ’68-85, Blackpool Div, ’85-6; Lord of the 


C. Hon. G. A. Adding* 478 
1 , ■ y ton, a. , 

C. Mast, of Sinclair, s. 477 
, Ld. J . T. Browne, b. 478 

C. H. H .SomersCocks, n , 479 
i L. Lord A. St. Maur, b. 480 

C. Visct. Throwley, S. 481 

[■. , Hon. Ei A. Fitz. 488 
Roy, b. 

C. Lord Carnegie, s. . 483’ 

L, Hon. C. R. Spender, 486 
M.P., hd>. 

L. Hon.Fitz-O. S.-Jern- 488 
Ingham, 6. 

L. Visct, Palrymple, 3 , 487 

UX. Hon. HughGrosve- 488 
not, 9. 

. . W. Grey, w. . •. 489 

C. Visct. Mahan, s. . 493 

■' *, • ■ - i ' ■ * 

Hoh.E.L.Sfonley,6. 491 

C. Hon. Edward Geo. 498 
Viiliers Stanley, s. 


t reasury 77-8; »ec. tor war '70^0 5 sec. lor 
brother and heir app. of E. dfDerby. Carlton. 
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Name, Title, and Siting Title, 



xjfi StndtmAe, GeorgeEdward John Mowbray > 3 4d Rous ... l6aJ r86a l886 

trs Str«ffoM,George Heory Cfawl^ 3 rd Kof , Byng. . lg47 l%0 j886 

.tf, ' ' " ' ■ | ■ , ’ , ■■ i !■; .,i 


403 

Ba&ssg 


Strange (see Athole). ‘ 

S^theden and Campbell, William Frederick, 

S sSS°w!B d JSi gildr,,e ' Claude * ** th E - of - 

Strathspey (*** Seafield). 

Stuart of Castle Stutfrt (see Moray). 

Sudeley, Charles Douglas Richard, 4th L. 


Sudtey (see Arran). 
Suffield, Charles* st] 


Stgfbfe and Berkshire, Henry Charles, 18th 
Sundridge {«* Argyll). 

Sutherland, George Granville William, 3rd D, of 

4' 

Sydney, John Robert, rst E. 

Talbot de Malahide. Richard Wocan. 6th L 
Sits as Ld. Talbot de Malahide (IK 
Tankerville, Charles, 6th E. of V . . . 

Templemore, Henry Spencer, and L.. 

Templetowtt, George Frederick, 3rd Visct. 

Tennyson, Alfred, 1st L. . . ‘ . . , 

Tentuden, Charles Stuart Henry, 4th L. . 

Teyuham, George Henry, 16th L. . . ) 

Thring, Henry, xst L . 

Thurlow, Thomas John, 5th L. 


Tollemafche, John, 1st 1.. • . . . . 

Torrington, George Stanley, 8th Visct. . 
,£awnsh<.!«, Villiers Stuart, s th M. . 
fredegar, Godfrey Charles, and L. , 

Trevor, Arthur Edwin, 1st L. . 

Truro, George Howard, and Bp. of . . , 
Tmro, Chutes Robert Claude, and L. , , 

Tweeddale, William Montagu, 10th M. of. Sit* 
as Ld. Tweeddale (i88r>. 

Tweedmouth, Dudley Coutts, tat L. , 

Tyrone (see Waterford). 0 

Vane (a«r Londonderry). 

Vng* Harrowden, Hubert George Charles, 

Ventiy, Dayrolles Blakeney, 4th L . . , 

Vernon, George William Henry, yth L. . . 


1 Campbell . 
Bowes-Lyon 

Hanbtnty- 

Traty 

Harbord . 

Howard . 

Sutherland* 

, Leveson- 
Gower 
Townshend 

Talbot 

Benqet , 

Chichester 

Upton 

Tennyson . 
Abbott . : 

Roper* 
Curzon. 

j Thring . j 

Ho veil- , 

Thnriow- 
Cumming- 
Bruce, 

Tollernache 1 


*836 1834 

184 r 

tdod 1834. | 


| 1838 1840 

1786 1830 

1603 183-. 

1626 


*833 1 1S38 

1874 1803 

*831 4846, 

1714 18x0 j 

1831 r8ar 

I 1806 4803 

1884 4809 

18a? 1865 
1616 475)8 

1886 4848 

179a 4838 

4876 4805 


Townshend' 
Morgan , 


*7sr •1841 
*786 .1831 
*859 1830 


• 4 


Hill Trevor- lgg o tSip 

Wilkinsdo. . . 4833 
Wilde^;, -4850 r8r? 

Hay • , 1694 ■ ’ 4836 

Marjorlbanks 4884 idee 

Mostya . 4533 z86o 

1 > .t 

Eveleigh-de- 1800 18*8 

Venables?* 4763 3*54 
Vertlon. 


474 
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* 1 
&4 

„ Heir. 

-;.C. 

■ W, -f.Rousi<v. 

4 'f" 

$U' 

♦ (i - 

■ ‘i* 

Hw H. G. Camp- 

\ b mla 

Ld. Glapiis, s. 

■ 

a 

L. 

Hon, W. C. F. H- 
Tracy, s. 

LiU. 

Hon. C. Harb* xjjpit. 

L. 

VisCt. Andover, s. 

L. 

M« of Stafford, a. . 

L. • 

• a * • • 

C. 

Hoa.,J. B. Talbot, s. 

C. 

Lord Bennet, s. A. 

C. 

Hoc* A, H. Chicbes: 

C. 

Hrn ry E. M. JX £. 
Upton, c. 

Hon.H .Tennyson,*. 

4 

L, 

L. 

• ] * • -* * 
Hem* H. G. Roller- 
Corzon, a. 

L, 

Hon, J. G. H.-T.-C.- 
Bruce, s. 

C, 

c. 

k 

c. 

Hon. W. F. Tolle- 
machc, s, 

Hon. G. M. Byog, s. 
Visct. Raynhatn. s. 
Hon. F- C. Morgan, 
•t* •• ft* 

Hon. A. W. Hill- 
Trevor, 

• • 
L. 

L>iL 

T.M*.M.Wild\ 

•E. of Gifford, s. . 

’■ L. 

' i' 

Ri.K«n. E-Marjori- 
:>s.nks, MJP.,«. 

L. 

Him. R. E. M. Mos- 
tyn, 6. 

Hon. F. E.-de-Mo- 
leyns, s. 

Hon. W. F. Cf, V.. 
Vernon, 6. 

c. 

L. 


Personal Detail»,Club, or Residence, 

'• m, » f.’Ar ' 


33, Belgrmve Square* S.W. . 

M.P. Tavistock '$9-7, Middieser; '57-74; Park Sec. Poor Law 
Board *65-65 Under R>r, SgcJ r°« a lord' in Waiting'to; 

TTnrlnV Can Pwil Siittvii'lk f!n«i«rlV 


uoniu yv-w • vpvi 

Under Sec* India-' 

L,L Middx,-i csU _ 

^ of Strafford ’80, ’Sttt bosris courtesy Me of 
Athenaum. i ■„ -'«■ 1 

S&P. Cambridge '47*53 $ Harwich '59-60. Reform 

S.R.p, 5 . is L.L. of Forfarshire; created a peer oi 
Carlton. ■ -i, 

' ' 1 " » 11 - ' 

P.C.; M.P, Montgomery Dist. ’63-77; formerly in the navy 5 
Capt. of Gent.-at-Arms Feb. to July 86. Brooks’s. 

P.C.; a Lord in Waiting ’68-7#; Mast, of Buckhounds Feb. to 
July *86; Lord of Bedchamber to Prince of Wale* since ’72; 
K.C.B. ’76. Travellers’. 

M.P. Malmesbury *59-68. Travellers’ .. 

K.G.; M.P, Sutherland 52-615 is L.L. of Sutherland and Cro¬ 
marty. Marlborough. 

P.C., succ. as 3rd Visct. '31; M.P. Whitchurch ’26-31; Lord 
Chamberlain ^59-66 and ’68-74; Lord Steward '80-5 and Feb. 
to July ’86; L.L. Kent; capt. Deal Castle. Travellers’ 

Formerly in the army. Army and Navy ..... 

P C.; M.P.,North Northumberland '33-59; Lord Steward '67-8; 
has been Capt. Gent.-at-Arms. Carlton 

Formerly in the Life Guards. St. James's . . ‘ . 

I R .P.; M.P. Antrim ’59-63;« ret. general and col. and Life Gds.; 
served in Crimea. United Service. 

l’oet Laureate since '30. Aldwarth, near Jiaslemere . 

It. 3rd Batt. York and Lancaster Regt. 

Formerly in Royal Art* Rory. Tomer House, Shooters Hill, Kent 

Counsel to the Home Office ’61-9; Parliamentary Counsel ’69-86. 
Athenaeum. 

P.C.'.formerly in dip. service; a Lord in Waiting ’80-5 ana Feb. 
to July '86; Paymaster-Gen. April to Julj^’86. Travellers '. 

M.P..S, Cheshire ’41-68, W. CheahiiraNse-ra. Carlton . . . 

Formerly in army; served in Indian Mut. and Zulu war. Carlton. 

M.P. Tamworth ’si tfs. Brooks’s . 

M.P. Brecknockshire *58-75; served in the Crimea. Carlton 

M.P. Co. Down '45-80, Carlton . . , . . . 


See biography. Atheneenm , . . . , . 

A volunteer A.P.C. to the Queen; Lt.-Col. com. 3rd V. Brig, 
Lend. Div. R.A. Brooks’s. 

M.P. Taunton ’65-8, HaddiOgton Dist. *78 5 formerly Bengal Civil 
Service. Brooks'sr ' 

M.P. Berwick ’ 53 - 6.3 and ’ 74 - 81 ; partner Meux & Co, Travellers’ 


This barony mt CtUed out of abeyance 
I.R.F - . (elected 'yi). Carlton- . . ' i, . • 

Formerly in the army. Travellers . . . . . 


» In diplomi 
in’38. On 

LF* 


No. 


484 


m 

m 

497 

448 

488 

400 

• 

881 

408 

408 

604 


406 

607 

60 S 

600 

610 


611 

613 

513 

”K 

615 

516 

617 

518 

618 


480 

531 

488 











HAZEU.V ANNUAL CYCLOP^DL 



* 4 ® Verulam, James Walter, and E. of , i 
433' 'Vlvian,Hu 3 SeyCrespigny, 3rd !. r * , 

:; 1 ; t 1: ■' ,. 

* : Wales, H.R.H, AJbert Edward, Prince of. 



. 98 Waldegrave, William 'Frederick, 9th E. . 

SW - 30a Walsingham,Thomas, 6th L. . 

536 i Wantage, Robert James, tst L, , ” . 

Warwick (.see Brooke), 

311 Waterford, John Henry De La Peer, 5th M. 

Site aa La. Tyrone <1786). 

499 Watson, William, L. , , , , . , 

'.,-08 Wellington, Hairy, 3rd D. of 

366 Wemyss and Mftrch, Francis Richard, 9th E. 
Sits as Ld. Wemysa (i8ai). 

417 Wenlock, Beilby, 3rd L. 

968 Wentworth, Ralph Gordon, isth L. . 


443 j Weatbury,' Richard Luttreli Pilkington, 3rd L. 

Westminster, Hugh Lupus, 1st D. of. 

Westmorland, Francis William Henry, 12th £♦ 
oi 

At 87 Whamdiffe, Edward Montagu Stuart Granville, 

■ 1st E. of. 


638" a§5 

S 40 136 


646 487 


Wigan (see Crawford and Balcarres). 
Willoughby de Broke, Henry, 10th L. 

Wilton, Seymour John Grey, 4th E. of 

Whnborne, Ivor Bertie, 1st L. . 

Winchester, Augustus John Henry Beaumont. 
15th Mi of. 

Winchester, Edward Hyjrold, 84th Bp. of . 
Winchilsea and Nottingham, Murray Edward 
Goi don, rath E. of. 

Windsor, Robert George, 44th L, . . 

Winmarlcigh, John, 1st L. . . . , . 

Winton (ser Eglintoun). 

Wolseley, Garnet Joseph, xst Visct, . . 

Wolverton, Henry Richard, 3rd L, . , , 

Worcester, Henry, 102nd Bp. of . , . 4 

Worlingham (see Gosford). 

Wrottealey, Arthur, 3rd L. . . , , \ 


vi iffni ij hi** 4 J W. j W1 * .! ft i 


rough, Charles Alfred Worstey, 4th E. of i 

York, William, 86th Archbp. of.. . . 

Zetland, Lawrence, 3rd E. of ,n . . . 

Zoudie of Haryngworfh, Robert Nathaniel 
Cecil George, 15th L. ' J ; 


Grlmston :. 


1809 

1845 

Vivian' 1 ,'^,'.' 

4841 

1834 

r&86 

» - 

< • ' A 1 * 

*841* 

1841 

. . 

Wal degrave 
DeGrey . 

■ 1799 
*78oj 

••*851 

•J843 

t8& H 

1870 

Loyd-Lindsay 

) 

1883 1 : 

' 1839 

. 0 

Beresford . : 

1880 

1644 

1S66 

Watson' . 

l8*8 

* * 

Wellesley . 

1814 

1846 

1884 

Cbarteris , 

1633 

*818 

1883 

Lawley 
Milbanke . 

1839 

* 5*9 

1849 

1839 

1880 

1869 

BetheU 

1861 

' 185a 

1875 

Grosvenor. 

1874 

*' 8*5 

• • 

Fane * . 

1694 

iSag 

1859 

Montagu- 

Stuart- 

Wortley- 

Mackenzie. 

1876 

1897 

’ “ 

Verney . 

Egerton 

1492 

1801 

1844 

1839 

1863 

1885 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


M.P. St. Albans ’30, Newport 'ax, Herts ’3*45 »'« Lord in Waiting. 

’52 and ’58-9; L.L. Herts. Carlton: ’‘b ■ ; ; ‘ "/ 

British Minister at Brussel* 8+1 in dip. servfoe sinee , 

Travellers', !' 1 fffj,. , ; \ 

See biography Utt$it$lSen>it*r: r i ' ■*, - W 

App. a Lord in Waiting ’86, £*kto'n , , . . , * j.. 

M.P. West Norfolk j a LRd in W«iffii>g '74-5. Carlfok ' , 


,'£L 4 ' Gjci “ 8tQB * 

«:$>■' H|p^..C«apfeny 
b®’:: , B. Vivian,; &> 

K!fr PrlBeoSH&lbertVlctor 


KC.,K.G.B. Server!; 


; M.P. BerlMe'«s-8iJ 


Finao. See. War Office '77-89; L.L. Berks. Travellers*, 

P.C.; M.P. Go,, Waterford ’65-66; formerly In life Guards; 
Master of Buc&uninds ’85-6L.L. Co. Waterford Carlton, 

* P.C.; M.P. GlaSjMv add Aberdeen University ’76 ; SoL-Gfen. 
Scotland ’74-6 ; Lord Advocate ’76-80; a Lord of Appeal in 
ordinary ’80. Carlton. 

M.P. Andover ’74-80; was a lt.-col. Gren. Guards. Marlborough 

M P, E. Gloucestershire ’41-6, Haddingtonshire j.7-83 5 a Lord of 
'treasury '53-5; is Hon. Col. London Scottish K.V. Carlton. , 

M.P. Chester April to July '80. Brooks's . 

Eldest surv. s. and beiroi E. of Lovelace, by his first "wife, the 
only d. oLthe celebrated Lord Byron, and g.s. of the late 
Baroness Wentworth; is styled by courtesy Visct. Ockham, 
that being the Second title of the £. of Lovelace. Athenaeum. 
Formerly in the army. First peer was Lord Chancellor. 
Carlton. 

K.G.; P.C., M.P. Cheater ‘47-69; succ. as 3rd M. ’69; Master of 
Horse ’80-5; L.L. of Cheshire. Brooks’s. 

F01 meriy in the array. Army and Navy * 

Succ. as 3rd L. ’55} formerly in Grenadier Guards, Carlton . 


Carlton. « , . . ■ • * » , • .■ 

Formerly Capt. xst Life Guards. Carlton . • <’ . . 

Carlton 

Is premier M. of England : is in the Guards, and served in Nile 
Expedition '85. guards*. 

See biography. Athenaeum . . , . . . „. . 

High Sheriff Lines. ’79; M.P. S. Lines. '84-5, Spalding D. ’85-7. 
Carlton , „ v 

- D.L. S. Salop, Carlton .. . . , 

P.C. ; M.P. Lancs. N. Lancs. ’32-74; Chairman of Wavs 
and Means '52-53; Chancellor of Duchy ’67-8; Chief Sec. ior 
Ireland Sept, tp Dec. ’68. Carlton. 

See biography. United Service ....... 

32, Eaton Place, S. W. . 1 . . . . • ' • . . 

See taiography. Athmantm , . . . . . . » 

'•» 1 ' , ,, ’ ’ 1 ' ‘ 1 

A Lord in Waiting Ww, ’80-5; L.L. of Staffs*, resigned ’87* 
Brooks’s. , t 

Formerly ip the RiiJeBrigade. Carlton . . . , 

Vice-Adm. Co. Lincoln. CdrUon .• ... , . . . > . . .. . 

See biography. eAthenanem •.,< . . ., ..; . . . ..,4' 

JM.P. Richmond y«-S 1 a Lord in Waiting'80; formerly in Horse < 
Guards, 'Tjwf.W \ • • ' . .y, * 1 ■, , 

.» This , har^y;vT«ui‘fDir many years in abeyance prior to 1809,. 
Cart ton, ■' 


C. E» of Tyrone, a. . 
C. • « ■ * . . 

c. Col. Ld. A. C. Wel¬ 
lesley, b. «' 
Ci Ld, Elcho, M.P., s. 

L< Han.R.T.Lawley.i* 
L, Hon.Ada Milban£e,rf. 


C. # Hon, R. BetheU, a. *36 
U, L. E. Groavenor, g.s .*; 688 

, . Ld, Burghersh, a.. 637 

C. Hon, F. D. M,-«r m 
Wortley-Macken- 
zie, b. 

* t 

C. Hon. R. G» Verney, a, 638 

C. Visct. Grey de Wil¬ 
ton, s. 

C. Hon, I. C. Guest, s. 

C. Ld. H.W. M. Paulet, b. Ml 

. . 648 

C.’ Visct. Maidstone, s. 643 

C, Hon. O. Windsor- M 4 
Clive, s. „ 

C, J. A. Wilson- 546 
Patten, g.s. 


Hon. Frances G. 5*8 
Wolselev, d. 

Hon, Fred. Glyo, b. 547 
. . » .648 

Hon. W. WrtWstes- 643 

hS H. Ml. Best, b. 650 
Ld. Worsiey, s. . 661 

.‘"i 1 ; , ,'#»'« 558 

Ld.Dundas, e. .668 

Hon, D. Curzon, sA. 664 


' i * 1 






HAZEIX’S ANNUM, CYCLOPAEDIA, 1888. 


Bishops at present without a Seat la 


Marne,,Title, and Sitting Title. 


Stamtam, 



„ > *0 

g H « 

£ 


Ely, Aiwne*gj^jpp. of . . «• , 

Exeter, Edw^a Hemry. 6*nd Bp. of , . 

Lincoln, Edward, 8Sti^ Bp, of . . » 

Manchester, James, 3rd Bp. of . . , 

Ripen, William Boyd, 3 J Bp. of- . 

Salisbury, John* 03rd Bp, erf . . . 

Sodor and Man,John wareing . 

Arbuthnott, John, 9th Visct. 

Bethaven andStenton, James,oth L,, 
Borthwick, Archibald Patrick Thomas, sxst L,. 

I Buchan, DavidStuart, 13th E, of . 
Carnwath, Robert Hams, 12th E. of. 

Dysart, William John Manners, gtb E. of . 
Eubank, Montolieu Fox, noth L.. . , , 


Compton . 1 tog 18x5 1886 
Bickersteth 104# *$0 5 1885 

King . ' i, 800 18*9 1887 
(abt.) g. 

Moorhouee. 1847 i8«6 1885 

Carpenter .. 1836 11841 1886 

Wordsworth 705 1843 1885 
Bardsley . 447 1835 *887 

Bcotdh Peen who ur 

I Arbuthnott |j||4i j *806 j 


Hamilton 1647 iSas ifcfei;. 
Borthwick. 143a 1 1867 riwfr.v 

Erskine . 1460 18*5 > *857 ' 

Dalzell . 1628 1847 i 887 ,; ' 

, u, 

Tollemache *643 1859 xfttB 

Oliphant- *643 *840 layt 

Murray, 


Fairfax, John Contde, irthL. , 

Falkland, Bjron Plantagenet, rath Visct. . . 

Lauderdale, Frederick Henry, 13th E, of , , 

Newburgh, Sigisround Nicholas Venantius 
Gaetano Francis Giustiniani, 6th E. of. 
Perth and Melfort, George, 14th E. of 

Queensbcrry, John Sholto, 8th M. of , 

Ruthven, Walter Janies, 6th L. . . 

Saltoun, Alexander William Frederick, 18th L.. 
Sempill, William, 15th L. . . . , . 

StrathalUn, James Davjd, 8th Visct. . 

Torpicben, James Walter, isthL. f . 


Fairfax 
Cary . 

Maitland « 
Banditti 


’ x6sr 18^0 1869 
*6a© 1845 1886 

t 6»4 1840 *884 

1660 1818 1877 


Drummond 1605 1807 1840 


Douglas . 

Hore- 

Ruthven 

Fraser . 

Forbes- 

Sempill. 

Drummond, 


168a 4844 1858 
1651 *838 1864 

1445 1851 1886 

1489 1836 1814 

1686' 1839 1886 


| Sand Hands 1564 18461 1869 


1 1 «• 


Antrim, William Randal, 3th E. of , 
Ashbi 00k, William Spencer, jth Visct. 
Ashtown, Frederick Oliver, 3rd L. 
Avonmore, Algernon William, 6th Visct, 

Aylmer, Udolphus, 7th L- . » . 

Bantry, William Henry Hare, 4 th E. of 

' Bellow, Edward Joseph, and L. . .. 

Canary, Ggotgfe Patrick Perejr, 7th Li ; , 

."Oaftidc, Seewrap* Art^ ( <sifo ,E.«f; * ; ; 

Castl^stuart, Henry James, ■ 

' ^'' '»’ 1 ' j'"' 1 1 ^,’{ J , 


Retard Walter,'. «h. ! WWp?‘* • 

| ■ A >; J r |* * .jf,,, ' , ’ u - ‘ 1 

' ' 1 ' 


Irish Veen who ear* not 

M'DonneH, 1783 1R51 iE6g 
Flower *751 *830 *882 
Trench ' . 1800 j868 1880 

Yelverthn . 1800 7866 1885 

Aylmer H 1718 18x4 1858 
White • ].*„ 1816 7854 1684' 

■Btflew/'.^y *648; ; 1830 i€66 

.'Evanj-Freike *7*1 t8*» *843 

U r ■ 1 *v ;, 

Butler, >:# ;t 74 »;' - itBafs, *e 4 6 

V"%- ; ’V'tr't’’ • 

1874 ’ 

* 1 *' <' » * 

Latnbarf , ? *«ir' ' : -% 9 1887' 
Chetwyiid*7*7 *515 *B78’ 








See biography. Athenaeum ’* * *■', • .. 

See biqgraphvs AQ&ttmptt „-*■ . „ '.**>. 

See biography. Amtrtamm . ' *>y V , • 

See biography, Athenaeum , , , *^ . . j . ' »• ■ 

See biography• Afheneeum . . .. ' . . . • y . •. . 

See biography. Athmeeum. , , . . .■ . . , | » 

See biography. Bishop’s Court, Isis of Map* . * • . {,»’ • 

not Fedra of Farflwttent /- 

Formerly in theamy. Scottish Conservative . * • , , . 

Kilgraston Road, Cranes, Edinburgh ... . . . . 

A minor j attains ntaj.lSept. 3rd, %8. Ravtnstonc, Whithorn, C.. 
Wigtownshire. 

Formerly capt. 35th Foot . . . . ♦ . . , ... 

Font trly major Queen’s Own Cameron Highlanders; retired C. 
as lieut.-col. Naval and Military, 

L.L. of Rutlandshire. Backm ins ter Park, Grantham . . . . 

Formerly commander R.N.: nerved China '60. Naval and . . 
Military . 

- • 

Is M.D. Northampton, Prince Gsorgt Co., MarylandU.S.A. , . . 

Formerly major Royal Sussex^ Regt., and ret, as lieut.-col. ’84. . . 

Ckrlton. , 

Formerly in the army. Carlton, , .. 

Is Prince Giustiniam Bandmi in the Roman States. Roms . . , 

Formerly capt. 03rd Highlanders. Is buc de Melfortjhd Comte , , 
de Lussau in France. Scottish. 

Formerly a S.R.P., but feiled to secure re-election in ’80, as was C. 

understood, because of his religious opinions. Turf. 

Formerly capt. Rifle Brigade; served in Crimea and Indian C. 
Mutiny. Carlton 

Formerly major and lieut.-col. Grenadier Guards. Carlton ... 

Formerly lieut. Coldstream Guards. Carlton . , . . C. 

Formerly in the Dragoon Guards, and ret. lieut.-col. Carlton. C, 

Formerly capt. Rifle Brigade. Naval and Military , . , L. 


Peers of Parliament. 

Descended from the Lords of the Isles. Travellers' , , . . • • 

Carlton » • , . » ■ , • >’ < • • » . C* 

A minor, Woodlqwt, Co. Galway. x , * . . .. 

Belle Isle, Roscrta, Co. Tipperary . . , • . . .. 

' Lieut.-col. of Canadian Militia. *■ Melbourne, Quebec , Canada . ... 
Kildare. Street , , , • • C. 

Ancestors were'among the, first Norman settlers in Ireland.,. L, 
Barmeath, Nuttber, Louth. ' f<. ’* ■ 

t^r- « r’^'v • *. .Ml 

„ . - „■ ■ ’ . • ,1 i,' 

Forme™ 1 Jr 'flteGrwjadisr Guard*. Mound JitBet, Thotoasiown,.. » . 

Co. iPWwW. * 1 iv ,■>’ " , 'iw., > ^ 

*A«jwm*fer miw.wpce thej^ditt^ ! v* 




John, Waster of Ar- 
buthnott,«. 


Ld. Crrdross, s. <. 4 

Lord Palzell, a. ... 6 

Hon A.ToMemache.a.... 8 
Hon. A. W. C. Oli- 7 
phant Murray, 
Master of Eli*, , 
bank, a. ' 

Hon.A.R.Fairfax.s. % fl 
Hon, Lucius Flap- 8 
tagenet Cary, a, • 
Visct, Maitland, s.. . .JO 
Visct, Kfu naira, i: A 11 

W 

Visct. StrathallanIS 

Visct.Drumlanrig.s, Id 

> 

Hon, W. P. Hore* -|4 
Ruthven, Master , ' 
of Ruthven, s, 

Hon. A. A. Fraser, 15 
• MasterofSaltoun.s.i 
Hon. J. I’.-Sempill,, Ifl 
Mast, of Sempul, s. 
Hon. W. H. Drum-' 1 17 
mond, Master of 
Strathallan, s. •- 
Hon, James Archie 18 
baldDouglasSa# 


dilands. Master of 
Torpichen, a. j 

Vfsct,Dunh|ce, s. ., 
Hon.R.T.Flower,6, 
Han. W.C.T rench, 5 . 
Hon.; w. H. jn. 
Yelverton, c. , 


tVMl 1 

Ho«u It- Aylmer, s. m 
Hon, R» ft. White/ JKf 

.>«*• _ „ „ ' ml 

HomC. R Bellew, ap 

.Hon, J*i 1 , Ev#ns- t 

hS^'C. H. v S. 
^Butler, c. v 
Hon. Rev. A. G. 10 

v!3Cti;K.ilcoursi«l s,, 11 
.H#V. R. W. Chet- It 

, mgm, d.' -' -t ,, 


Is,'*■ v 

ftlh’ ■ i\' 'a'- *i t »>.> 

* / ^ ^ 'N r<l i ' \ V,\' ' "''r, 1 3 A . , 

47^ < ■ > •'- v 
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No. 

| AS 
!*! 
!*1 

1 

JN&me and TURe. * 

# _ 

Surname. 

H * 

*4 —1 

III 

a. (j 

s 

0 

n 

A'g 

3 'V 

to g 

0 

ia 


* * 

Clanmorris, John George Barry, gth L . . 

Bingham . 

1800 

1832 

1876 

H 

* 

Clarina, Eyre Gb^ttoner Henry, 4th Ik . / 

‘Massey , 

1800 

1830 

*878 


*• 

De Blaquiere, Wiliam Barnard, 5th L, , . 

De Blaquiere 

180* 

1614 

1871 

16 

i 

Decies, William Robeft^John De La Poor, 3rdL. 

Horsley- 

Beresford 

181a 

*£« 

*855 

# 

ii 


Desait, William Uhck O'Connor, 4th E. oi . 
Dillon., Arthur Edmund Dennis, 16th Visct. . 

«* 

Cuffe . . 

Dillon Lee. 

I 7 Q 3 

?02SJ 

*84* 

1812 

1865 

*879 

$ 

21 

22 


Doneraile, Richard Arthur, 5th Viact. . . 

Downe, Hugh RuhaAl, 8th Visct . . . 

Dvmailey, Henry O Callaghan, 4th L , , 

Dunboyne, James Fitzwalter, 24th L. . , 

St Leger . 
Dawnay . 
Puttie . 

Cliffoid- 
Butler. 
Maxwell . 

J785 

r68o 

1 1800 
1324 

1825 

1644 

1851 

1839 

X887 

1857 

*855 

1881 

23 


Farnham, James Pierce, 9th L. .... 

*756 

1813 

1884 

as 

28 H 

26 

W 

r 

* 

Fermoy, Fdward Fitz-Edmund Burke, 2nd L. . 
Ffiencn, Thomas, 4th L .... 

Ftankiort, Lodge Raymond, and Visct 

Garvagh, Charles John Spencer George, 3rd L. 

Roche . 

Ffrtnch 

De Mont¬ 
morency. 
Canning . 

1836 

1798 

1P16 

1818 

1850 

1810 

x8o6 

*1832 

1874 

i860 

1822 

1871 



Gort, Standish Prendergast, 4th Visct 

Veieker . 

1816 

1819 

*6 s 

29 

fc 

Graves, Clarence Edward, 4th L. . , « 

Graves 

1794 

1847 

1870 

i 

Guillamore, Hard re ss Standish, 5th Visct, , 

Harberton, James Spencer, 6th Visct. . . 

O’Grady . 
Pomeioy , 

X831 

1791 

1841 

1836 

1877 

1862 

k 


Hotham, John, 5th L.. 

Hotham « 

1797 

1838 

1873 

8 C 

*f 

Huntmgfield, Charles Andrew, 3rd L, . , 

Kilmame, Fionas William, 4th L. . . 

Vaimeck . 
Browne 

1796 

1789 

j8j8 

*843 

*844 

1S73 

f 

38 

• i 


Rmgsaie, John Fitzroy, 31st L. . • . . 

De Courcy. 

xi8i 

ifiai 

1874 

66 

87* 

88 

} 

«, 

Lifford, James Wilfred, sth Visct. . . . 

Lisburne, Ernest August u'- Mallet, 3th E of . 
Lisle, John Arthur, 5th L . . . 

Hewitt • 
Vaughan . 
Lysaght 

1781 

1776 

17 S 8 

*837 

1836 

x8xx 

1887 

*873 

1868 

66' 

•d 

Louth, Randal Pilgrim Ralph, 14th L. . 

Plunkett . 

* 54 * 

1868 

1883 

4 P, 


Macdonald, Ronald Archibald, 6th L.. . . 

Macdonald 

17*76 

*853 

*874 

V 1 

<1 


Mayo, Dermot Robert Wyndharo, 7th E of 

Bourke . 

*785 

1851 

1872 

#2 

48 


Mexborangh, John Charles George, 4th E of . 
Mjlesworth, the Rev. Samuel, 8th Visct . 

Savile. 
Molesworth 

1766 

* 7*6 

x8io 

* 8*9 

i860 

*875 

41 


Mount Cashell, Stephen, 4th E. of . 

Moore . 

178* 

i8*s 

1883 

■8: 

«r 

. 

s 

Mountgarret, Henry Edmund*j3th Visct.. 
Mountmorrcs, William Geoflrey Bouchard, 6th 
Visct. . 

M ancestor, Josslyn Francis, 5th L. . . . 

Butler 

De Mont¬ 
morency 
Pennington 

*550 

1763 

*783 

1816 

187* 

*«34 

1846 

1880 

186a 

41 

•a 

ftO 

61 

4 ^ 

M A 

<\ 

* 

Musketry, Hamilton Matthew Tilson Fits* 
tnaunce, 4th L, 

Newborough. Spencer Bulkeley, 3rd L. . . 

Dean# 

„ Morgan 
Wvnn . 

Toler. . 

Waldegrave 

xjtot 

*776 

1827 

1800 

*6541 

*803 

*Wf 

*868 

*832 

*873 

*857 

62 

4 

Jlathdonnell* Thomas Kane, sad %*)!>• » *' 

4 4 

McCUntock- 

flaubury 

7868 

* 64 ^ 

*879 


4&o 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


T" 

.1 ^ r ^ # ' 1 , 

. ,, 4 ’ 

<2 


Formerly in the Rifle Brigade. Carlton . 

Lieut.-gen. in the army and a Knight of the Legion of Honour. 

United Service.- 

Desccjidedfronia noble,French family. Formerly R.N. Untied 
Service. ' 

Formerly In the Grenadier Guards. Carlton . . . * . 

• 

Formerly §n the Grenadier Guards. Carlton .... 
Formerly a clerk in the Home Office. The family settled in 
Ireland In the 12th century. Ditchley, near Charlbury, 
Oxon. 

Formerly a Chief Clerk in office of Paymaster-Gen. Jun. Carlton 

P lent.-col. xoth Hussars. Carlton .. 

" Formerly lieut. inthe Rifle Brigade. United Service. . . 

Green dale, Ciysl St. Mary, Exeter ....... 

Mff*. for Cavan ’43-65,. Was lieut.-col. 97th Foot, and severely 
vi - ended in the Crimea. Carlton. 

Kildare Street ........... 

Kim Park, Mcrrioto, Dublin . 

' Formerly in the army. 

Lt. and Brig. M,A. (N. Irish Div.). Carlton ..... 

Hon. Col. 4th Brig. R.A. (S. Irish Div.), Union. . . 

Formerly R.N. Carlton .. 

F01 rrterly R.A. Kilmallock, Co. Limerick . 

United University . 

Formerly R.N. and served in the Crimea. Carlton . . 

Catlton .. 

( art! on .. 

Premier baron of Ireland, and is descended from John 1st E. 
of Ulster, who invaded the province 1187. Enjoys the here¬ 
ditary privilege of lemaming covered in the presence of the 
sovereign.. Formerly in the army, and served in the Crimea. 
Devonshire. 

J. P. Co. Donegal. Cecil House, Wimbledon, S. IV. . 

Carlton ..a. 

8, Westmoreland Road, Bayswater, W.. ..... 

**A minor. Louth Hall, Ardee, Co. Louth ..... 

Carlton ... 

Formejly in Gren. Guards. His father, when Governor-general 
of India, was assassinated in 1S72. Carlton. 

Was M.P. Gatton’31-2; Pontefract’35-7, ‘41-7. Travellers' 
Rector of St. Petrock, Cornwall. Carlton ..... 

. Formerly in the Rifle Brigade. Moore Park, Kilworth, Co. Cork 

J3.L., J.P. Co, Kilkenny. Carlton . .. 

minor . . 

MJP. for W. Cumberland ’72-80; Cumberland (Egremont Div.) 

’85 ; re-elected ’86. L.L. Cumberland. Carlton. 

Formerly in the Royal Navy. St. George’s Yacht ...... 

,Athenteum .. 

Formerly lieut.-col. West Middlesex R.V. 70, Portland Place, W, 

Formerly in the army. Carlton . .. 

48X 



Hon. A. M. R. Bing¬ 
ham, s. 

Hon. H. N. G. 

Massey, b. 

Hon. P. H. DeBla- 
quiere, c. , 
Hon.W.M.DelaR, 
Horsley-Beresford,, 

Hon. H. J. Cuffe, b. 
Hon. H. A. Dillon-. 
Lee, s. 

Edward St. Leger, h, 
Hon, J. Dawnay, a. 
H on.CO’C.Prittie^. 
Hon. R. St. J. F. 

Clifford-Butler, b. • 
Hon. S. H. Max¬ 
well, n. 

Hon. J. B. Burke, 4, 
Hon.M.J. Ffrench.K ■ 
Hon. R. H. Be 
Montmorency, s. 
Hon. L. E. S. G. 

Canning, 8. 

Hon. j. G. P. Vere- 
ker, s. 

Hon, S. T. W. N. 
Graves, a. 

Hon.F.S.O’Grady,^ 
Hon. E. A. G. 

Pomeroy, s. 

Hon. Rev. J. H. 

Hotham.e. 

Hon.J .C.Vanneck,s. 
Hon. J. E. D. 

Browne, s. 

M. W. De Courcy, e. 


Hon.A.R. Hewitt, b. 

Ld. Vaughan, s. 

Hon. G. W. J. 
Lysaght, s. 

Hon. 1.0. W. Plun¬ 
kett, tin. 

Hon. S, G. J, Mac¬ 
donald, a. 

Hon.M. A. Bourke, 
b. ' *' 

Visct. Pollington, s. • 

Hon. G. B. Moles- 
worth.ji. 

Hon. C. W. Moore- 
Smyth, b. 

Hon. H. E. Butler,.?; 

Hon. A, B. De 
Montmorency, b. 

Hon. A. J. Pen? 
nirtgton, 4. 

Hon. H. R.T. KG. 
Deane-Mfcrgan,s. 

Hon. W. CJwynhjg.s, 

Hon. H. R. TolerTc. 

Hon. Granville Geo; 
Waldegrave, 

Hon. W. M9C.- 
Buabury, s. | 
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No. 

Number 
of Pre¬ 
cedence. 

r 

(Name and Jitls. 

Surname. 

Present 

Title 

Created. 

Born. 

» T 3 „ 

00 

2 TJ 

w;; 

83 


. t 

Rendlesham, Frederick William Brook, 5th L. 

Thellusson 

1806 

1840 

185a 

64 


Sherard, Castell, 10th L. . . . _ . 

Sherard 

1697 

1849 

1886 

65 


Southwell, Arthur Robert Pyers, 5th Visct. 

Southwell . 

1776 

187a 

1878 

66 


Taaffe, Edward Francis Joseph, nth Visct. 
Teignmouth, Charles John, 3rd L. 

Taaffe . 

1(^8 

*833 

1873 

67 


Shore. . 

*797 

*840 

1885 

66 


Valentia, Arthur, rfth Visct. 

Annesley . 

1699 

*843 

1863 

69 


Wallscourt, Erroll Augustus Joseph Henry, 

4th L. 

Blake . , 

1600 

1841 

1849 

80 


Waterpark, Henry Anson, 4th L. 

Cavendish. 

178a 

*839 

1863 

61 


Westmeath, Anthony Francis, nth E. of . 

Nugent 

1691 

*870 

1883 

63 


Wicklow, Cecil Ralph, 6th E. of . . . 

Howard 

*793 

184a 

1881 

63 


Winterton, Edward, 5th E> of . . 

Tumour . 

*766 

*837 

*879 

*1 


Peeresses la thglr 

With two exceptions tht following art 


i 

' 11 *' 

Berkeley, Louisa Mary, Baroness • 

Milman 

X 42 I 

*840 

3.88a 

s 


Berners, Emma Harriet, Baroness 

Tyrwhitt . 

*455 

183s 

1871 

3 


Bolsover, Augusta Mary Elizabeth,xst Baroness 

Cavendish- 

Bentinck 

Burdett- 

x8Bo 

1834 

• * 

4 


Burdett-Cqutts, Angela Georgina, 1st Baroness 

1871 

1814 

a • 

6 


Cromartie, Anne, xst Countess of . . 

Coutts 

Sutherland- 

m 
1 w 

1829 

• a 



Leveson- 

Gower 





e 


Grey deRuthyn (see under Peers entitled to sit 
in House of Lords, supra). 

LeDespencer,Mary Frances Elizabeth,Baroness 

Boscawen , 

1964 

189a : 

x8 31 

7 


Nairne, Enj^Iy Jane Mercer, 8th Baroness. (In 

Fitz-maurice 

* 68 z 

* 8*9 | 

1867 


i 

the Peerage of Scotland.) 



8 


Rothes, Mary Elizabeth, Countess of. (In the 
Peerage of Scotland.) 

Willoughby de Eresby, Clementina Elizabeth, 

Leslie 

*457 

x8xx 

1886 

9 


Heathcote- 

* 3*3 

1809 

1871 



Baroness. 

•'* ..—. w - — 

Drummond* 

Willoughby 





Peers created during’87. (Forparticulars 
see “ Peerage") EARLS -Londesborough, Lyons 

S ift.)* BAEONS—Addington, Armstrong, Basing, 
owes (see Strathmore), Oheyleamore, Conne¬ 
mara, Be Ramsey, Lovaine (see Percy), Mao- 
nagbten, Uagheramorne, Honokton (see Gal¬ 
way), St. Levan. [Note. — The Earldom 
announced to be conferred upon Visct. Lyons 
is included in the above, but the patent was 
not completed before he died.] 

Peers, English, Deceased (Jan. 1st, *87— 
Jan. 21st. '88). See Obituary. 

Peers, Principal Officers of House of. 
Chairman of Committees, Rt. Hon. Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, G.C.S.I.— Clerk of 
the Parliaments, Henry John L. Graham, Esq. 

Clerk of Parliaments, Ralph Disraeli, 
Hiding.Clerk and Clerk of Outdoor Com- 
; \S. Bethell, C. B.— Counsel to Ck&ir- 
Wasfkmittees, and Taxing Officer for 
mattrloaeph H. Warner, Esq.— Chief 
Newbot Henry Haines, Esq.— Senior 
'nMfcsfir Grant, Esq., Peers* Printed 
Rads# A. W. Dubourg, Esq., Principal 
il Department, and Taxing Officer 

, ** 482 


* 


Hi?* 




(Judicial); G. J. Webb, Esq., Clerk of the 


W . J* .■ K-WYK Of 

journals; M. A. Thoms, Esq., Principal CM# 
of Private Committees; H. C. Malkin, Esn.. 
Clerk of Public Bills.—Other Clerks, Hon. E. P. 
Thesiger, C.B..E. F. Taylor, W. Austen-Leigh, 
J, E. Symons-Jeune, F. Skene, W. H. Hamil¬ 
ton-Gordon, C. L. Anstruther, Esqrs., Hon. A. 
McDonnell, A. H. Robinson, H. P. St. John, 
and V. M. Biddulph, Esqrs,—R. W. Monro, 
Esq., Principal Clerk Of Private Bill Office.— 
Clerk attending the Table, A. Harrison, Esq.— 
Receiver of Fees and Accountant, W. A. Malon# 
Esq.— Librarian, J. H. Pulman, Esq.~-£j«iw- 
inersfor Standing Orders, J. H. Robinson and 
C. W. Campion, Esqrs.— Clerk for Standing 
Orders, H. C. Tower, Esq. —Gentleman Usher 
of the Black Rod, Admiral Hon. Sir J. R. Drum¬ 
mond, G.C.B. — Yeoman-Usher, CoL Sir R, C. 
Spencer Clifford, Bart. — Serjmmt-ai-Arms, 
Lieut.-Col. Hon. W.* P, M. C. Talbot.— Deputy 
Serjeant, S. Hand, Esq.— Shorthand Writer, 
W. H. Gurney Saltet, Esq,—Resident Super - 
intendent, Mr. Scott. 

Peers, Privileges of. See Privileges or 
Peers. 
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Personal Details, Club, or Residence. 


1 

Party. 

Heir. 

* 

• am 

C. 

9 

Hon. Fa A. C- Thel- 

• • « 

C. 

lusson, s. 

Philip Halton, b. . 


■ a 

Hon. H. Taaffe, s.. 

* • f 

* • * ' 

* • 

C. 

H on. F. W. J .Shore, b. 
Hon. A. Annesley, a. 
Hon. C. W. J. H. 

sea 

L. 

Blake, s. 

Hon. H. S. H. 

• • • 

C.* 

Cavendish, c. 

H on.W. A. N Ugent, b. 

Carlton 

Ld. Clonmore, a, . 

• • • 

• 0 

Visct. Tumour, s. . 


[Pee 


No. 


Was M.P. for E. Suffolk '74-85. „ Carlton . . 

Retired Comdr, R.N. Glatton, Pete* boro' . . 

A minor.. ‘ 

President of Austrian Ministry ’79-80. Vienna . 
Formerly in the Scots Guilds . 

Formerly in the army. Carlton .... 
Formerly Capl. Coldstream Guards. Travellers ’. 

In Foreign Office ’60-3. Brooks’s . 

A minor. Pallas, Loughrea, Co. Galway , 
Formerly in the army ; app. L.L. Co. Wicklow '87. 
DjL. Sussex. Carlton ...... 


6ft 

85 

86 
67 
66 
69 

60 

61 


own Right. 

Peeresse- of the United Kingdom. 

* 

• * • •■*••••#•« 

yishwclllhorpe Hall, Wymondham, Norfolk . . . m . 

13, Grosvenor Plate, S.IV. .. 

Married ’81 Mr. W. Ashmead Bartlett, who assumed the name 
of Kurdett-Coutts, and was elected for Westminster ’85. 
.Holly Lodge, Htghgale, N. 

’ Duchess of Sutherland ......... 


Married 45 the 5th Visct. Falmouth, a, St. James's Sq., S. W. 

Widow of the 4th M. of Lansdowne. 15A, Grosvenor Sq., S. W. 

Widow of Martin E. Haworth, Esq. 

Joint hered. Great Chamberlain of England, the duties of which 
office are performed by her son Ld. Aveland (q.v.). 4, Betgiave 
Sq.,S.W. _ .. __ 


Hon. Eva Mary Fitz- 
HaidmgeMilman,af. 
Hon. H. Tyrwhitt- 
Wilson, s. 

Duke of Portland, 
step-son. 

5 • ♦ • • 


1 

8 

S 

* 


Visct. Tarbut, and s. 


Hon. E. E. T. Bos- 
cawen, C.B., s. 

of Lansdowne, s. 
'peer). 

Lord Leslie, g.s. . 


6 


6 

7 

S 


Ld. Aveland, s. 


Fenny Banks. Such banks exist in moel 
tt’.vus throughout the country, and prove a 
.great boon to the humbler classes, in enabling 
them to save penny by penny ; and as a great 
many of these bankR place their iunds in the 
Post Office Savings Banks, their depositors 
have the additional benefit of knowing that 
their money is safe. To penny banks estab¬ 
lished in connection with tne Tost Office 
Savings Banks special aid is given (x) in 
furnishing specimen rules approved by the 
National Debt Commissioners, whose sanction 
is required before the funds of a penny bank 
can be received: and (a) in supplying free of 
charge, any number of books for the use of the 
depositors in the penny bank, on the under¬ 
standing that they shall be issued gratuitously. 
Books lor the purjmse of keeping the accounts 
at a small charge are alsq supplied. Under 
the rules laid down for the penny banks con¬ 
nected with the Post Office, no cne is allowed 
to have more than £s at one time m the penny 
hank. So soon as his deposits amount to £t 
the depositor is assisted to open a separate 
account in his own name at the Post Office 


Savings Bank, to which he can in future, if ha 
wish it, make his payments direct. No deposit 
of less than a shilling being, however, received 
by the Post Office, he is permitted to continue 
paying into the penny bank as before. The 
working systems of thq-penny banks generally 
vary, ol course, according to the circumstances 
under which they are established, but the main 
principles are similar in all. The National 
Penny Bank is one of the most important of 
these banks, its chief office being in London. 
There are also large penny banks at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, York, Manchester, and 
other cities and towns. 

Penny Stamp Slips. See Post Office Life 
Insurance and Annuities. 

Pensions, Civil List. See Civil List. 
People’s Palace for Bast London, The, 
opened last year (’87) by Her Majesty in person 
(see Jubilee), is situated in the Mile End 
Road. It brovides for the vast population of 
the East Said a large hall for concerts, enter¬ 
tainments, etc.; a library and reading-rooms, 
gymnasia, swimming baths, and trade shops 
and technical schools. The last-named depart. 
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ment is intended to instruct youths in their case continue beyond the life of the present 
trades (making a beginning even while they holder or recipient. That in all cases the 
are still attending the elementary schools of method of commutation ought to involve and ' 
the district). Great stress is laid upon this insure a real and substantial saving to the 
feature as a social factor of great pgobable nation. That the rate of commutation usually 
importance. These trhde training schools adopted, of about twenty-seven years’ purchase, 
(estimated to cost £20,000) will be paid for by is too high. That since Jan. 1st, 81, three 
the Drapers' Company, if an equal sum is hundred and thirty pensions, payments, and 
raised for the library and reading-rooms. The allowances, amounting in all to the annual sum 
main hall is now subscribed for (£25,000), but of £18,557 9s. 6 d., have been commuted by the 
about £30,000 is still wanted to complete the payment 01 £527,983 18s, 4 d., and at rates of 
cost of library, gymnasia, baths; and site, the commutation varying from ten years’ to thirty 
last of which will have cost in total £23,400. years' purchase. That some of these pensions 
The “ Palace ” idea is a resuscitation and appear to have been commuted, notwithstarid- 
developmcnt of’ the Beaumont Philosophical ing formal objections in writing lodged with 
Institute, established nearly half a century since the Lords of the Treasury, and without suffl- 
in Mile End, the trustees of which are some cient inquiry into the matters stated in such 
twenty gentlemen closely identified widh the objections. An account of some c»i the perpetual 
East Ena. During the year there has been held pensions still m course of payment will be 
at the People's Palace an entertainment by the found under the head of Finance, Nationai , 
Drapers’Company to 7,000 working men, and an Persia (Iran).* A rapidly decaying state,, 
interesting “ Apprentices’ Exhibition,” llluslrat- south-west of Asia, between Russia and India, 
ing mediaeval industries, which was opened by Pop. 6,000,000 to 7,000,000. Formerly it was 
fOUL the Prince of Wales (Dec. nth, '87). a point of English policy to sustain and de- 
Fatron, the Queen; Treasurer,Mr, S.Charrmgton, velop Persia, and a certain amount of progress 
M.P.} Chairman, Sir E. H. Currie. Offices of the was made ; but during the last thirty years no 
Trust, Warnford Court, Throgmorton St., E.C. direct effort has been made to impiove the 
Peppercorn Rent. A rent of one peppercorn country, and for the last fifteen we have 
a year—in other words, a nominal rent to be practically had no policy at all. As a result,- 
paid on demand. It is an expedient for securing Russia has yearly acquired increased influence 
an acknowledgment ofthe tenancy in cases where at Teheran, and since the conquest of the t 
lands or houses are let virtually free of rent. Turcomans by Skobeleff (1882) gave her the 
Peptone is the product of the digestion of means of easily disintegrating at least half of 
albuminoid substances. Peptonised meat is Persia, the Shah has been little more than the 
prepared by artificially digesting lean meat in nominal ruler. Russia now regards Persia much 
fresh gastric juice, straining, neutralising l?y in the same light as we regard Afghanistan; aat 
carbonate of soda, evaporating and preserving a quasi dependency, from which all foreign in- * 
by addition of glycerine and perchloride of iron fluence, except her own, is to be excluded. I 
or some other preservative. It is readily as- Russian commerce is increasing at amarvellous 1 
emulated by the intestinal mucous membrane, rate in the Caucasus, and railways are render- 1 
and is exceedingly useful in those cases where irig its resources available, while Persia is ■ 1 
nourishment has to be given by enemata. proportionately decaying nearly everywhere, r* 

Perak. A Malay state under British proteo- European nations have very little power to 
tion. See Straits Settlements. arrest this descent of Persia to the position of 

Perlm- A small island in the Straits of Bab- a mere khanate, England being the only state 
el-Mandeb, since 1855 held by Great Britain, really interested in Persia, owing to its proxi- 
Area 7 sq. m .; pop. 150. It is subordinate to* nuty to Afghanistan. While the Afghans are 
Aden (q .».), and commands the Straits. A small generally warlike, and have plenty of mountain 
garrison is maintained there. strongholds, Persia, for the most part, lies quite 

Permissive Block System. S,<*e Railway open to attack, and the people generally have 
Signalling. lapsed into an enervated and apathic condition, 

Perpetual Pensions. A Seleot Committee of gendering a national rising out of the question, 
the Rouse of Commons was, Jan. 28th, 1887, The country is three times aB large as France 
on the motion of Mr. Bradlaugb, appointed to (636,000 square miles), but much of its arej 
consider this subject. The Committee took consists of desert, dividing one province from 
evidence, and reported before the dose of the another, and rendering them all easy to occupy 
session as follows“That pensions, allow- in detail. The two richest are Azerbijan, on 
saces, and payments ought not in future to be the west side of the Caspian, and Khorassan, on 
granted in perpetuity. That offices with salaries &e east. Their annexation by Russia is simply 
and without duties, or with merely nominal a question of time, as seen by her recent 
duties, ought to be abolished. That all exist- seizure of the Atak oasis, between Askabad 
ing perpetual pensions, allowances, and payments, and Sarakhs, and of the district of Old Sarakhs, 
and all iM.r htary offices, should be determined to which the Shah’s title was indisputable, ' As 
and abolished. That in all such commutations regards commerce, England controls that ,pass- 
the Lords of the Treasury should take into ing through the Persian Gulf (annual value 
consideration the circumstances of such pen- about £1,000,000), while Russia enjoys-predomi- 
fcion, allowance, or payment, and whether or nance in the Caspian region, more especially" 
not any real service had been rendered by the since she abolished in 1883 a privilege,previously 
original grantee, or was now performed by -the exercised by Europe, of sending goods in transit 
actual holder of the office. That where no free of duty to Persia, across Trans-Caucasia, 
service, or merely nominal service, is rendered Persia possesses "ho fleet, and only ft very 
by the holder of an hereditary office, and where limited army. Of late years, Austrian 
no service, or merely nominal service, was Russian military missions have been employed 
rendered by the original grantee of the pension, by the Shah to form an army on the European 
allowance, or payment attached to such office, model, but with very little success, due to 
the pension, allowance, or payment shall in no Russian intrigue and the weakness of the 
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to the increased divergence of opinion between 
the negotiators, for Ministry, etc., see Diplo¬ 
matic. j 

Peterborough, Rt. Rev. William Connor 
MagetL D.D., 26th Bishop of (founded 1541), 
son 01 the late Rev, f ohn Magee, vicar ol St. 
Peter’s, Drogheda, ana grandson of Archbishop 
(Magee) of Dublin; b. at Cork 1821. Educated 
at Trin. Coll., Dublin. Became Hon. Canon of 
Wells Cathedral, and was created D-D. (1859). 
Appointed Preceptor of Qogher and to the 
living of Enniskillen (1864), and Dean of Cork 
(1864), Is flptiior of numerous works. Con¬ 
secrated .Bishop of Peterborough *868. Dr. 
Magee is hot only one of the strongest niembers 
of the episcopal bench, but also one of the 
most eloquent speakers in the House of Lords. 

Petite Culture, La. See Agricultural 
Holdings. 

Petroleum, Derived from two Latin words, 
petra, rock, and oleum, oil. A natural oil found 
oozing from the ground in almost every part 
of the world; but most copiously in the Cau¬ 
casus,Pennsylvania,Upper Burmah and Galicia. 
It is usual to bore tor it; hence the term 
“ striking oil” when a deposit is reached; a 
sentry-box-looking structure called a “ derrick ” 
surmounting the well and being a familiar fea¬ 
ture ol all oil-fields. In the United States are 
as,000 wells, producing about 600,000,000 galls, 
a year; in Baku 400, producing 380,000,000 galls. 
The Russian industry is more recent than the 
American; and while the largest recorded 
yield in the United* States ot a spouting 
well, called a “gusher” in America ana 
“fountain” in Russia, has been 260,000 galls, 
per twenty-four hours, a similar well at Baku 
in 1886 spouted 2,750,000 galls. In America it 
is common to bore 2,000 ft. for oil; at Baku a 
well of 700 o*- 800 ft. deep is considered a deep 
one, and 1111885 the average depth of the wells 
was only 462 it. The oil deposits 111 Upper 
Burmali are believed to be as rich as those ol 
America, but have 1 ot yet been surveyed. In 
1886 petroleum was discovered iu Egypt, 
Belucnistan, Saghaben, Amoor, and seveial 
other places. In America the oil after being 
pumped from the well is sent though a “pipe 
line ” to the refineis on the coast, whence it is 
exported tu Europe under the name of “ refined 
petroleum. Paraffin is a lamp-oil distilled 
liom shale oil, which is extracted fiom a 
greasy coal called shale. It is an important 
industry in bcotland, where 70,000,000 galls, 
ot paraffin are produced annually. Must of 
the mineral oil sold for use in lamps in Eng¬ 
land is designated paraffin, unless a fancy 
name, such as crystal oil be employed ; but the 
bulk really comes from America and Russia, 
in both of which countries the refined article 
is called “kcrosine.” America produces over 
600,000,000 galls, ol lamp oil, Russia 120,000,000, 
bcotland 70,000,000. Tlie consumption by the 
world is estimated at exceeding 2,000,000 galls, 
daily. The other products from crude petro¬ 
leum are benzoline and benzine, dangerous spirits 
used for illumination and manuJacturing pur¬ 
poses ; lubricating oil, of which an immense 
quantity is employed ior machinery ; vaseline, 
a medicinal ointment; and liquid fuel, the 
latter being the refuse after the various dis¬ 
tillations. Petroleum varies greatly m specific 
gravity, and in hardly any two countries is the 
oil alike. The American produces 70 galls, 
of lamp oil, the Russian 30, and the Galiciai 
15 or 30, irom 100 galls, of crude. On the otiier 


J eberan government. Persia has no public 
ebt; re. e ve 62,000,000; expenditure about 
. ^2,000,000. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Persian Gulf, etc. rox Residents, etc., see 
Diplomatic. 

. Persico, Mgr., sent by the Pope in the 
autumn ot '87 to report on the condition of Ireland. 
He is at present (Jan. ’88) in that country, 
and though several versions of the report he 
is reputed to have made have been published 
in a summary foAn, there, has been no authentic 
•publication, His mission was really to con¬ 
sult chiefly with the Roman Catholics on the 
state of the country, and to inquire into the 
strength of the popular feeling behind the 
National League. 

Personalty. See Land Question. 

Perth. Capital of Western Australia (q.v.), 
pop. 10,000; on Swan River. 

.Peru. A republic on the W. coast of S. 
America. Area, 483,847 sq.#m.; pop. in 1876 
about 2,700,000, but probably has been much 
reduced during the disastrous war with Chili, 
which completely shattered the power ot Pci u, 
and ended in an ignominious peace. Constitu¬ 
tion modelled on that of the United States, the 
legislative power being vested in a Senate 
elected by the provinces, two delegates from 
- each, ana a House of Representatives nomi¬ 
nated by electoral colleges of provinces and 
parishes, one for every 20.000 inhabitants. 
Executive in the hands of a President elected 
lor tour years. Absolute political but not 
religious freedom allowed, the constitution pro¬ 
hibiting the public exercise of any but the 
. Roman Catholic religion. ’Revenue was until 
" recently derived from sale of guano and customs 
duties; direct taxation did not exist. Estimated 
revenue '87,^1,550,000; estimated expenditure, 
62,000,000. It is almost impossible to state 
what is the actual revenue or expenditure, 
owing to the anarchy caused by the late war, 
which was nominally terminated by treaty of 
October 1883. There is an internal debt of 
about .£10,000,000, and a foreign debt ot about 
,633,000,000, chiefly secured on guano deposits, 
on which no interest has been paid since 
1876, with the exception of a small amount 
paid to Englartd in 1883, under an arrangement 
with Chill) which now holds the guano islands, 
that a percentage olthe value of guano deposits 
should be paid to the bondholders, It is difficult 
the same reason to estimate the strength of 
the army. 'Ihe navy has practically no existence. 
’At the close of the struggle in 83, Chili sup¬ 
ported lgtesias, as president, who two years 
after was driven from power by the 1 ebels under 
Gen. Caceres, who in. 86 was elected president. 
Towards the close ol last year,(’ 87 ) the Peruvian 
Government issued a decree according to which 
x per cent, monthly of the Customs dues in silver 
will be applied to the purchase 01 bank notes, 
. which will be burned, and also 5 per ctnt. oi 
the banknotes received by the Customs. With 
the same,objcct m view the impoit duties have 
been raised 5 pel cent, ad valorem. By mail 
’ advices received in New York (dated Dec. 17th). 
it was reported that serious disturbances hau 
arisen in consequence ot the issue of the bank 
notes. A panic prevailed among the traders, 
who declined to receive them 111 payment, and. 
l&c troops were called out to protect those who 
refused » sell in exchange for paper money. It 
was stated (New York, Jan. 19th) that the ne¬ 
gotiations regai ding the issue ot the new loan 
oi'610,500,000 had not yet been concluded, owing 
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hand, tlie Russian and Galician yield morelubri- Manilla, pop, 870,000, in Luzon Island, a fiug 
c.iting’oil and fuel. Rangoon oil is a lubricating and spacious city. These islands are moiin- 
oil obtained from Burmese petroleum. JJnless tainous and volcanic, with many lakes, rivers, ■* 
burned in well-constructed metal lamps, petro- and marshes. Vegetation is rich, and much 
leum or paraffin is a dangerous ilfuminant, land very fertile. Tobacco and sugar are the 
causing annually one-tenth the fires in LSndon, chief crops? coffee, indigo, rice, etc., raised; 
and on an average a fatality nearly every hides, Manilla-hemp ana cordage, cocoa-nut, 
week. Reservoirs of china ana glass are con- sapan-wood, pearls and pearl-shell, tortoise- 
demned by Sir Frederick Abel, Mr, Charles shell, bfeche-de-mer, etc., also largely exported. 
Marvin, and other eminent petroleum experts. Ruled by a Governor-General, who is also 
Safety-lamps are now commg^largely into use ; supreme over the Caroline, Sutu,and Marianne 
one of the best the “ Defries,” burns tile most Islands. But there are various independent' 
dangerous as well as the superior oil, and native territories in the Philippines, of which 
can be extinguished by blowing* down the Mindanao is moBt important. Exports to 
chimney without fear of danger. The Petro- United Kingdom (1885) 6980,ogo, imports from 
leum Association, 85, Gracechurch Street, United Kingdom 16955,962; exports to Spain 
London, rcpiesents the London trade, ana 61,070,000, imports from Spain 6x74,000. A 
issues certificates for all petroleum impoited force of 8,256 uoops is maintained. Bulk of 
into the United Kingdom. Bulk Transport population Malays, with some Negritos, Mcsti- 
is the conveyance of oil in tanks instead of in zoes, or half-breeds, Chinese, and Europeans* 
barrels. It is universally adopted in Russia, Consult Wallace’* “ Malay Archipelago,” 
Hnd is coming into use in Western Europe and Penny’s “Ten Years in Melanesia,” etc. 
America. By this system the oil is conveyed Phonograph. This instrument is chiefly 
from the well to the consumer’s lamp without intended for the reproduction of spoken sounds, 
being banelled at all: pipe lines transpoit it It was invented at the end of ’77 by Mi. 
from the oil-fields to the refineries, tank Thomas Alva Edison, and the principal reason 
steamers on oversea voyages, tank cars on for this present notice is the tact that Mr. E. 
railways; and finally, after being pumped into is on the point of subnntthig to the pul lie lus 
storage tanks, it is conveyed in street tank perfected phonograph, which he says will be 
waggons ta#the tanks of the retail vendor, or adapted for commercial use and^entirely super- 
despatched in drums to the consumer. sede the older form. The general principle is 

Petrology. The study of rocks. See ed. ’87. the same as 111 the gramophone u/.a.), the 111 veils 
Pettie, John, K.A., b. at Edinburgh, 1859, tion of Mr. Berliner, who lias to some extent 
and contributed his earliest works to the anticipated the improved phonograph. In Mr. 
Royal Scottish Academy. Removing to London E.’s instillment he uses a brass roller coveied 
in 1862, the pioduetums of his brush mpidly with tin-foil, which is made to revolve, at the 
obtained notice, and (1S66) he was elected A.R. A. same time having a motion aiong its axis) and 
Many of his works have been engraved. Mr. a stylus, under vibrations impaitcd to a di.t- 
Pettie, who now takes high rank among por- phragm, indents the tin-foil, which can be 
trait painters, as well as among those of more removed and used for reproducing the original 
general subjects, was elected R.A. (1875) m the sound. This is done by a reverse process that 
place of the late Sir Edwin Landseer. ' records from the tiif-loil indentations, conc- 

Pettltt, Henry, distinguished writer and spouding sound waves upon a diaphtagm. 
diainatist, made a bncf appearance on the ^HHjggute, of course, many complications whcih 
stage, Sadlers Wells, at tlie age of lilt cell.; .'v-wHEpe impossible to detail. For turning 
A play which he had written together with' 1 Mr. E. u-.es a small electric motor. 

Mr. Paul Mentt turning out a great success at' ’ijHHmiccts or “phonograms” for messages 
Mr. Geoige Conquest's theatre, the Grecian, iHwbe made in three sizes, according to the 
determined Mr, PettiU in taking up diamutic number of words in a communication, See also 
writing as a regular profession ; he was for Grafhouhone. 

some time treasurer of the Grdliau, and Photography is the term applied to the 
began writing the first of the scries of sue- chemical action of light upon a vehicle made 
cessfui plays that have made his fame as a sensitive by means ot a coating or covering ofr 
dramatist, lie is an original and most prolific emulsion, generally containing nitrate of silver, 
writer, and has tain n part in the construe- The year ’87 may be satd to have witnessed the 
tion of most of the new diamas that have Jubilee of Photography, for in’37 the first photo- 
been produced in tlie Metropolis lor the past graphs on paper wtie made, and m that year 
eight years. He is also a writer of fiction, and the fixing of the image by hyposulphite of 
has contributed numu ous articles to various soda was first accomplished. I11 '39, L. J, M. 
magazines. His leading works are Queen’s Daguerre first exhibited specimens oj his work. 
Evidence, Black Flag, The Win Id On eolla- In 40, Dr. Draper obtained a daguerreotype of 
boration with Messrs. Meutt and Hairis), the moon. Many writers give Nicephore Niepce 
Taken /tout Lje, Ftuik {Pettitt and Harris), the credit of being the “inventor of photo-. 
Love and Money (Pettitt and the late diaries guiphy ” ; but although he made many experi- 
Reade), h 1 the. 'Banks (Pettitt and G. R. Sims), ments, and actually obtained per manexitopietuies 
Human Nature (Pettitt and Hams), Ran of in the camera, his process was a slow one, and 
Luck (Pettitt and Harris), I/ntbour Lights never became commercially of any value, in 
(Pettitt and Sims). Mr. Pettitt, ip collaboration ’gi daguerreotypes bad been brought to a state 
with Mr. Sidney Gtuudy, wrote the popular of great perfection, and main,- were exhibited 
diama, still running (Jan. ’88) at the AdeJphi, in the exhibition of that year. In the same 
entitled tlie “Bolls of Hasloinere,” year Mr, F. Scott Archer perfected the collodion 

Phalansteries- See Co-oferative (Apart- process, and published lull working detailed 
mem) Homes. By this process either negatives 01 positives 

Philippine Islands. A large group of the could be pioduced at will. To this day the 
Asiatic Aichipelago and a Spanish colony, process is used by itinerant photographers; 
Area 114,326 sq. m., pop, 5,636,000. Capital but as it does not admit of reproduction, it is 
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gradually passing out of use. In ’57, M. Farrier alum. These films are afterwards coated with 
introduced his cartb-de-visits form of portrait, nitrate of silver emulsion, dried, and exposed 
and soon after gelatine dry plates, which have in the camera in the same manner as a gelatine 
done so much to popularise photography, were plate. The film is perfectly transparent, and 
introduced. The platinotype printing is a new after development yields an excellent print on 
process by which prints from negatives can be albumenisea paper. •Doric;;; the year '87 many 
secured with all the beauty of tone add half- new applications of photography have been made, 
tone of the most perfect engravings. The notably the use of detective cameras. These are 
autotype process is an outcome of photography, made so small that it is possible to carry 
and deservedly popular fbr book' illustration them under the coat with the lens protrudf- 
. and picture reproduction. About two or three ing through a buttonhole; others are made 
years since gelatine bromide paper was intro- in the form of a small hand-bag or disguised 
auced by Eastman & Co., an American firm, as a brown-paper parcel. It is therefore 
This paper is; developed as a gelatine plate, quite possible fo, a man’s portrait to be taken 
and gives very beautiful black-and-white without his knowing it. Many improvements 
prints. Photography is now an adjunct to have been made in instantaneous shutters:these 
almost every business. It is possible to take are now so carefully adjusted by mechanical 
photographs upon negative paper which is appliances, that they can be regulated to the 
made in a continuous roll of sufficient length thousandth of a second, and a prolonged expo- 
tb take 48 exposures, the paper being after- sure can be given to any part of the subject at 
wards developed in much the same manner as will. Mechanics are brought to bear upon photo¬ 
glass plates. Orthoohromatio or isoohromatio graphy in every branch: cameras, lenses, and 
photography has made many advances during all appliances are made to the most exact 
the year. By this term is meant the rendering of gauge. During the year many thousands of 
gelatine plates sensitive to colour, giving in the people are employed in the manufacture of 
print 'aken from a negative so treated varying photographic' apparatus. It has become a 
degrees of tone. Orthochromatic plates aie scientific and fashionable pastime, and ladies 
also of great service in connection with photo- and gentleman amateurs in many cases far 
micrography, as by their use the detail m the excel professionals. They have^n organ de- 
subject is giwen much more distinctly. It is voted specially to their interests— 
possible to make the ordinary plate sensitive Photographer in which they take a very lively 
to colour; and the following formula for that interest. Photographic Societies have been es- 
purpose was given bv Mr, w. II. Hyslop, in a tablished in-most important towns, and exbi¬ 
paper read at the Annual Conference of the bitions of professional and amateur work 
Camera Club last year Stock solution: Ery- are frequently being held. At the moment of 
throsine, ijdr.; ammonia 88°, 1 dr.: alcohol, going to press the Crystal Palace Company are 
6 02.; bromide of silver, 1 dr., converted into advertising a Photographic Exhibition, winch 
chloride with hydrochloric acid, thoroughly will be on a most extensive scale, and will pro- 
washed and redissolved in ammonia and water, bablv embrace contributions fiom all parts of 
bulk made up to 3 oz. To make up the bath, \ the" United Kingdom. Consult the following 
take Stock sol. erythrosine, 1 dr.; chloride books on the art-science of photography: “In- 
sol, so min.; liq. amm., 88°, 1 dr.; water, 6 oz. struction in Photography ” (Abney) ; “Modern 
Bathe the plate m this solution for one minute. Photography” ''Burton) ; “Manual of Photo- 
then wash well and put it aside to dry, graphic Chemistry” (Hardwick); “Art and 
which will take a few hours, and it will be Practice of Silver Printing” (Robinson and 
ready for exposure in the ordinary manner. Abney); “ Modern Dry Plates” (Eder), 

In the middle of the year quite a furore was Photometry. The name given to the dif- 
caused by the announcement that Mr. Mayall ferent methods employed for comparing the 
had discovered the secret of taking photographs intensity of two luminous sources. The eye 
in natural colours. This was almost imme- being unable to ludge directly the relative 
diately loltowed by an announcement that by intensity of two lights, instruments called 
Cellerier-Farkes process photography »:n photometers are constructed for this purpose, 
fiatui al colouisvvas an accomplis hed fact. In They depend on one or other of the two prin- 
, Mayall’s process orthochromatic plates are used; ciples, that the eye can readily distinguish 
and the pnnt, aftei leaving the hypo bath, is whether two adjacent surfaces are equally 
placed in asolution which transfoims the silver illuminated, and whether two contiguous 
forming the image into silver oxide. The shadows have or have not the same depth, 
colours used in tinting are entirely new, and Bunsen’s photometer is based on the first of 
form part of the discovery: when applied to these principles, and Rumford’s on the latter, 
the print, they are said to unite with the image, By photometry the relative illuminating equiva- 
after which tile print is placed into an airtight lents of various light-producing materials can 
vessel, into which silicon in a state of impalpable be compared. The common unit for comparison 
' powder is blown ; it is then coated with sali- is the fight emitted by a sperm candle burning 
cylic acid, and the whole—image, colours, and 120 grains of spermaceti per hour. Other lights 
films—unite to form a flexible glass, which can are said to have the intensity of so many such 
be applied to the decoration of any material, candles. Various new standards have been 
The Ceilerier-Parkes process is little more than recently devised by Vernon Harcourt, Preecc, 
a modification of the well-known orystoleum and others, but results are still returned m 
process. A carbfln transparency is developed ciyidle equivalents. Improved forms of photo- 
on a waxed glass plate, and on a sheet of paper meters are due to Dibdin, Weber, etc., for more 
a sketch of the subject is made in colours, easily obtaining the illuminating power pro- 
*Tbe two imagej are united, and thus give the duced by coal gas and the electric light, 
effect of a coloured photograph. The latest PlckeragDl, Fredk Richard, R.A., nephew 
introduction of this kind is the Yesgara films, of the late H. W. Pickersgill, R.A.; b. 1820. 
which arc made of gelatine rendered insoluble Studied at the Royal Academy His “ Burial 
by the action of bichromate of potash or chrome of Harold," a magnificent picture appearing in 
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1847, was purchased for the Houses of Parlia- 
liament. Mr. Fickersgill hasrbecn a regular 
exhibitor in his time, and his pictures have 
generally 1commanded many admirers and good 
prices. Elected R.A. (1847). t 

Pietermaritzburg- Capita! of Natal 0 q.v .), 

P ftw^eak. See Ben Nevis Observatory. 

Pinero, Arthur wing, b. in London 185s. 
Made his debut in the Theatre Royal, Edin¬ 
burgh, 1874. Later he was for some years a 
member of Mr. Irving’s Lyceum company. Mr. 
P. has written several successful pjays. One 
of his latest pieces was “ Dandy Dick,” played at 
the Court until the demolition of that theatre. 

Plunk Marshes Drainage. Up to a few 
years since there existed in south-western 
Russia, on the borders of Galicia, a vast tract of 
marshy country, overgrown with dense forests, 
and quite impassable but to the doubtful 
characters who found a home here. About 
1870 the Imperial Government ' determined 
to reclaim the tract, and from that time 
to the present the work has been carried 
on by the troops, under a staff of military 
engineer officers. Towards the end of 1886 it 
was calculated that about 4,000,000 acres had 
been reclaimed. Of this immense area 600,000 
acres are said to have been bog, and are now 
meadow lawn 900,000 acres of jungle have 
been converted to forest purposes; 500,000 
acres of good forest land, standing in the 
midst of the marshes, have been made ap¬ 
proachable by canals; and the remaining 
3,000,000 acres have been thrown open to 
cultivation, i»o,ooo having been already 
occupied. This drainage has been done by 
means of ditches and canals, some of the 
latter being broad and deep enough to admit 
barges of several hundred tons burthen; but 
besides, X79 bridges have been built, 577 wells 
of from twenty feet to eighty feet bored, and 
80,000 sq. miles of new country mapped out. 
During '87 the work of reclamation was con¬ 
tinued* and as early as April it was calculated 
that 5,000,000 acres had been rescued from the 
swamp. Genera] Jilinsky continues to direct 
operations. The local death rate has consider¬ 
ably decreased, and immigrants are being 
attracted from various parts of Russia It has 
been discoveied that the reclaimed land pro¬ 
duces a peculiarly valuable description of nay, 
and recently the Government sent 16,010 tons 
of it to the garrison at Warsaw at half the local 
price. As the marsh district is one-fifth larger 
than Scotland, the work of reclamation will 
occupy some years. 

Pipe Roll Society- Established 1883, for the 
publication of the Pipe Rolls, or Great Rolls of 
the Exchequer, which are preserved in the 
Record Oflice, and are almost perfect from 2 
Henry II. to the present date. They relate to 
sll matters connected with the revenue of the 
Crown, Crown lands, etc., and are thus of 
considerable importance for historical aud 
genealogical research. 

Pitch is a musical term defining the acuteness 
of musical sound. See ed. '87. 

Pitman, Isaac, the inventor of Fitmanjs 
well-known system of shorthand writing, b. at 
Trowbridge, 1813. Educated at the Borough 
Rd. College of the British and Foreign School 
Society, becoming afterwards master of the 
British School at Barton-on-Humber. He 
removed' to Bath in '39, where he subsequently 
established the Phonetic Institute, and set up a 
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press for printing his own handbooks of pho~" 
netic shorthand, and a series of classical works 
in phonetic type. Mr. P. is editor of the Phonetic 
Journal, which is devoted to the advocacy of 
writing and spelling reform. On the occasion 
of the recent Shorthand Congress (see Short¬ 
hand) the family of Mr. P. were presented 
with his bust. 

"plan Of Campaign.” See National 
League. 

Playfair Commission, 1874. ■ See Civil , 
Service. 

Plough Monday. The first Monday after 
the Epiphany was fixed upon anciently for the 
return to agricultural duties after the Christ¬ 
mas holidays. Before tile Reformation the 
countrymen kept lights burning before their 
patron saints to secure a blessing upon the 
work in which they were about to engage. 
Afterwards the day was celebrated with much" 
hilarity in the course of which a plough 
decorated with ribbons was dragged about, 
while men dressed up, danced, sang, and played 
musical instruments. 

Plymouth. Capital of Montserrat (q.v.). 

Plymouth Brethren. So termed because 
they first appeared at Plymouth m 1830; twenty 
years afterwards they only possessed thirty-two 

E laces of worship in England and Wales. Mr. 

'arby, their founder, taught thatcall should be 
received into communion who confessed Christ, 
and acknowledged the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. They have no special order of ministers. 
The founder separated from the body before 
his death ; their numbers now are considerable, 
and they are divided in various sects. Correct • 
statistics of their actual numbers ai e not avail¬ 
able, many of them being more or less connected 
with other religious bodies. 

Poet Laureate, is au office in the household 
of the sovereigns of Great Britain, the appella¬ 
tion having its origin in a custom of the English 
Universities, which continued to 1512, of pre¬ 
senting a laurel leaf to graduates m rhetoric 
and versification, the kings “ laureate ” being 
s graduated rhetorician in the service of the 
king. The first appointment of a poet laureate 
dates from the reign of Edward IV., the fiist 
patent being granted in 1630. It was formerly 
the duty of the poet laureate to write an ode on 
the birthday of the monarch, but this custom has 
bean discontinued since the reign of George 111 . 
Amongst those who have held this office may 
be mentioned Dryden, Southey, Wordsworth, . 
etc. Baron Tennyson is the present Poet 
Laureate (appointed 1850). 

Poles, Legislation. See Austrian Poli¬ 
tical Par tils. 

Police and Constabulary. According to 
the latest official return the total number of 
police and constabulary in England and Wales 
was 36,447. This number gave one constable 
l'or every 765 of the estimated population for * 
1886. Since the year 1876 the increase in the 
total number of police and constabulary m 
England and Wales has been 6,728 or 22-6 per 
cent., but allowing for the augmented popula¬ 
tion the real increase during the last decade 
has been but trifling. The average cost per 
man in 1886 was T97 19s. $</. Six years pre¬ 
viously, namely 1880, the average cost per man 
was jCgS ns. 8«. The borough, etc., constables-” 
are in the proportion of 1 for every 731*4 of the 
population of the boroughs and places having 
constables under local Acts; the county con¬ 
stabulary of 1 for every 1190*0 of the popuJa- 
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v tion of the counties, exclusive of the boroughs, 
, etc.; the Metropolitan Police (q.v.), deducting the 
number employed in Her Majesty’s dockyards, 
parks, etc., of one for every jSi'B of the popula¬ 
tion of the Metropolitan Police District; and 
the City of London Police of i for every §6 - o 
of the City population. The cost of the police 
and constabulary for each of the years ending 
39th September 1866 and 1885 respectively 
■was £3,571)45# and £3,542,437-—Ireland. The 
latest official returns, published 188 6, give the 
statistics of the Irish Constabulary for 1885. 
They show that the total strength of the force 
Was 13,883, including Royal Irish Constabulary 
13,654, and Dublin Metropolitan Police 1,339, 
The grand total shows a decrease during the 
year of 641 men, compared with the year 1884. 
The proportion of police for the estimated 
population of Ireland was 38 in every 10,000 of 
'"the people. The lowest proportion was n in 
10,000, in Antrim, Down, and Londonderry, 
and the highest 35^ in 10,000, in Galway. The 
total cost of the police establishments of Ireland 
for the year was £1,554,227, which showed a 
slight decrease compared with the return 
for tl— previous year. This total includes 
£1,407,223, the cost of the Royal Irish Con¬ 
stabulary, and £147,004. the cost of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police.—Scotland, The latest 
official return's, published 1886, give the sta¬ 
tistics of the Scotch Constabulary for 1885. 
They show that the total strength of the 
force was 4,009, and that the total cost was 
£361,933 10s. The police foice in counties was 
2,514, and in boroughs 2,405. 

< Police and Sanitary Regulations. A Select 
Committee of the House of Commons was ap¬ 
pointed, Feb. 16th, ’87, to whom was referred 
certain bills promoted by municipal and other 
local authorities proposing to create powers 
relating to police and sanitary regulations 
which would deviate from or extend or be 
repugnant to the general law. The Committee 
considered the bills in question, and presented 
a special report in which they stated that they 
had sanctioned the insertion in certain bills of 
the model clauses or Some of them originally 
charted under the instructions of preceding 
committees, and approved by more than one 
Parliament. The C. had not been made aware 
of a single case in which these clauses had led 
^to complaint from the inhabitants of any 
borough or district to which they had been 
applied. The C. once more submitted to the 
House whether the time had not arrived for 
enacting in a general measure these police and 
educational and sanitary provisions. The C. 
expressed the opinion that the offence of sell¬ 
ing or supplying infected milk after notice 
by lawful authority to desist from doing so was 
an offence too grave and perilous to the com¬ 
munity to be met by a fine of 406. They say 
■ that they had had their attention called more 
than once to the mischief arising from the 
overlapping of the boundaries of local autho¬ 
rities. A fresh cause of this mischief was 
frequently found in the extension of municipal 
boundaries to include the growing population 
of towns. What then happened was that 
while the sanitary jurisdiction over the ex¬ 
tended area was vested in the town council of 
"the borough, the poor law remained under the 
board of guardians of the outlying area. In 
all such cases the jurisdiction of the town 
council should be extended over the entire 
area in respect to every branch of local 


government. The C. were struck with the 
unsatisfactory state of the law relating to the 
audit of municipal.accounts, and thought the 
attention of Parliament should be directed to 
the ^natter, with a view to the establishment 
of a real independent audit. , 

Police Courts. City: Mansion-House,’ pre¬ 
sided over by the Lord Mayor; Chief Oerk, 
C. G. Douglas, Guildhall, presided over by 
the Aldermen; Chief Clerk (vacant). Metro¬ 
politan : Bow StrSet, Covent Garden, Magis¬ 
trates, Sir J, T. Ingham, Knt., J. Vaughan, ajjd 
J. Bridge Esqs.; Chief Clerk, J. Alexander. 
Clerkenwell, King’s Cross Road, Magistrates, T. 

I. Barstow and F. N. Fen wick-Fenwick, Esqs, r 
Chief Clerk, H. Cavendish. Lambeth, Lower 
Kennington Lane, Magistrates, G. Chance and 
R. J. Biron, Q.C., Esqs.; Chief Clerk, T, C. 
Martin. Great Ma --.rough Street, Magistrates, 

J. S. Mansfield and R. Mi'.nes Newton, Esqs.; 
Chief Clerk, J. R. Lyell. Maryiebone, Seymour 
Place, Magistrates, W. M. Cooke and A. de 
Rutzen, Esqs.; Chief Clerk, W. Tate. South¬ 
wark, Blackman Street, Magistrates, W. Slade 
and J. Slieil, Esqs.; Chief Clerk, II. Nairn. 
Thames, Arbour Street, East, Stepney, Magis¬ 
trates, F. Lushington and T. W. Saunders, 
Esqs.; Chief Clerk, J. R. Saycr. "Westminster, 
Rochester Row, Magistrates, L^C. T. d’Eyn- 
couit and W Partridge, Esqs.jPthief Clerk, 
A. H. Safford. Worship Street, Magistrates, 
H. J. Bushby and J. L. Hannay, Esqs.; Chief 
Clerk, E. Leigh. Hammersmith and Wandsworth, 
Magistrates, J. Pa|et and H. C. Bennett, 
Esqsj Chief Clerk, G. A. Bird. Greenwioh 
and Woolwich, Magistrates, R. H. Bullock- 
Marsham and M. Williams, Esqs.; Chief Clerk, 
H. P. Newton. West Ham, West Ham Lane, 
Stratford, Magistrate, E. Baggallay, Esq.; 
Chief Cierk, W. H. Fowler. Hours of Sitting: 
Mansion House, ra to 2 ; Guildhall, 10 to 4; 
Greenwich, 10 to r.30; Hammersmith, 10 to 2; 
Wandsworth, 2.30 to 5; Woolwich, 3.30 to 5. All 
other Courts, 10 to 5. 

Police Disabilities Removal Act, ’87, 

enables the police to vote at parliamentary 
elections, and provides that a constable who 
is likely to be prevented by being away on 
duty from voting at his own legal polling 
station giay seven days before the election 
obtain from -the chief constable a certificate 
entitling him to vote at any other polling 
station. A person otherwise entitled to be 
registered in respect of the occupation jf a 
dwelling-house shall be deemed an inhabitant 
occupier thereof as tenant notwithstanding his 
temporary absence therefrom in the execution 
of duty as a police officer during a part of the 
qualifying period, not exceeding four consecu¬ 
tive months. 

Political Economy, See detailed article in 
ed. ’87. Consult, on the side of Laiaaer-fair* 
(q.v.), Mr. Herbert Spencer's “The Man versus 
the State,” and, on the other side, “The State 
m Relation to Labour,” by Prof. J evens. 

Political Parties, English- it may be 
assumed that, under the universal household 
ranchise now established by Jaw, the various 
political parties ip the country tind their fair 
measure of representation in the popular branch 
of the Legislature. Upon this premise an 
analysis oi the composition of the House of 
Commons will afford the hest test of the 
strength of the respective schools of political 
thought throughout the three kingdoms. The 
present House of Commons was elected in July 
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'86, and consists of 670 members, of whom 389 the advocates of Church Disestablishment, and 
are Unionists and 281 Home Rulefs. The leading some five or si* gentlemen returned by Scotch 
principle of the first-named party is the main- constituencies specially to watch over the in- 
tenance of the union of the parliaments of terests of the Highland Crofters. Strange to 
Great Britain and Ireland# as settled by* the say, the Social Democrats, who have been 
Act of Union of x8oi. The Home Rulers, on making some stir in the Metropolis and else- 
the contrary, advocate the abrogation of the where, have not a single representative in 
Act of Union and the restoration to Ireland of Parliament. The Conservatives, or, as they.are 
a separate parliament. This main division of sometimes called, Tories or Constitutionalists, 
parties dates only from the summer of ’86, form a more homogeneous pa vfy than their 
when Mr. Gladstone, up to *that time the Liberal opponents, haying fewer and less con- 
acknowledged head of the whole Liberal party, spicuous internal divisions. Their professed 
declared himself in favour of Irish Home Rule, policy is the maintenance of the Empire at 
and united his forces, or so many of them as all cost, the preservation of the Constitution 
he could carry with him in his new departure, as represented by the three estates of Crown, 
with those of the Irish Nationalists led by Lords, and Commons, the union of Church 
Mr. Parnell. A considerable minority of and State, and the upholding of the rights of 
Liberals, resenting Mr. Gladstone’s sudden property. Subject to these principles, the Con- 
change of front, declined to continue their servatives claim to be as well disposed towards 
support, and combined with the Conservatives useful legislation and the reform of abuses as 
to form that Unionist majority whi<$i succeeded any other party in the State. The majority of 
in defeating the Home Rule Bill, first in the the Liberal Unionists are in general sympathy 
House of Commons, and afterwards and more with these views, but not so the Radical section 
decidedly at the polling-booths. The anti- of the Liberal Unionists led by Mr, Chamber- 
Home Rule Liberals, although cordially work- lain. The Gladstonian Home Rulers base their 
ing with and supporting the Conservative claim to public support on the superiority of 
Government which has necessarily resulted their legislation, the greater purity of (heir 
from the successful combination, retain their administration, and their devotion to the prin- 
mdependence, and have formed themselves, ciples of peace, retrenchment, and reform. They 
indeed, into a separate party, with a separate are divided in opinion as to the maintenance of 
organisation, separate leaders, and separate the State Church and the House of Lords. The 
whips. They call themselves Liberal Unionists, sole progtainme ot the Parnellite party con- 
but are described by the Gladstomans as Dis- sists of the demand for an Irish Parliament, 
sentient Liberals. Theii principal leaders are Lord They treat every other political question as 
llartuigton, Mr. Gosrhen, and Mr. Chamber- of subordinate importance.—In the House of 
lain, the former two lepresenting those who Lords there are only two parties—Liberals, 
had belonged to the Whig section, and the latter mostly of the Whig or moderate class opposed 
those who had been included in the Radical to Home Rule ; and Conservatives. The latter, 
■*' section of the old Liberal party. The Liberal whose leader is the Marquis of Salisbury (y.y.), 
Unionists, or Dissentient Liberals, number 76 , the Prime Minister, are in a large majority, 
and the Conservatives 313 , thus bringing up the The derivation of tins names by which the two 
total of Unionists to 389, and giving them a great English parties are still frequently de¬ 
majority of 108 over their opponents. As the scribed has been explained by the late Lord 
Conservatives do not of themselves form a Macaulay 111 the following passage“ It is a 
majority of the whole House, the Government curious cncumstance that oue of these nick- 
can only exist by reason of the support of the names was of Scotch and the .other of Irish. 
Liberal Unionists—a consideration which must origin. Both in Scotland and in Ireland mis- 
havc its effect on the gencial tenor of Mims- government had called into existence bands of 
terial policy. So long, however, as the Govern- desperate men whose ferocity was heightened 
ment can secure the active aid of from 20 to 30 by religious enthusiasm. In Scotland some of 
of the 76 Liberal Unionists, they'will K e able the persecuted Covenanters, driven mad by 
successfully to resist all attacks—always sup- oppression, had lately (1679) murdered the 
posing there should be no defection iti their Primate, had taken arms against the govern- 
own Conservative ranks. Of this, though it is meat, had obtained some advantages against the 
certainly an improbable contingency, there is a king’s forces, and had not been put down till 
slight possibility, aa some dissalislaction has Monmouth, at the head of some troops from 
recently been e xpressed by certain of its own England, had routed them at Bothwell Bridge, 
followers with the method now being adopted These zealots were most numerous among the 
of carrying out the coercive policy of the rustics of the western lowlands, who were 
Government. The 281 Home Ruler* are made vulgarly called Whigs. Thus the appellation 
up of 196 English, Welsh, and Scotch Liberals and of Whig was fastened on the Presbyterian 
Radicals (led by Mr. Gladstone, with Sir W. zealots of Scotland, and was transferred to 
Harcourt and Mr. John Morley as his pnn- those English politicians who showed a dis- 
cipal lieutenants), and 86 Irish Nationalists, position to oppose the Court and to treat 
or Parnellites—so named after their leader, Protestant Nonconformists with indulgence. 
Mr. Charles Stuart Parnell. Of these 83 sit The bogs of Ireland, at the same time, afforded 
for Irish constituencies, and one, Mr. T. P. a refuge to Popish outlaws, much resembling 
O’Connor, for the Scotland division of Liver- those who were afterwards known aa White- 
pool. By their opponents the Home Rulers boys. These men were then” called Tories, 
are often termed Separatists, although they The name of Tory was therefore given to 
, warmly repudiate the imputation that the Englishmen who relused to concur in excluding 
measures they advocate involve the separation a. Roman Catholic prince from the throne, 
of the two countries. In the Home Rule total For special analysis of the parties see Table at 
are also comprehended a number of members end of Commons. 

■ who for certain subsidiary purposes form sepa- Pollock, Sir Charles Edward, who comes 
rate parties—such as the Labour representatives, of an old legal family, was born in 1883, and 
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*' railed to the bar at the Inner Temple in 1847. of poor-relief -was established by the Poor-LaUr 
For the first five years he bad hardly any prac- Amendment A at of 1834 . Under this Act the 
tice, being engaged in the production 6i legal parishes which had formerly been areas for 
literary works, which ultimately secured him poor-law purposes were grouped into unions, a 
considerable reputation. Q.C. (1866). Appointed market town beiifcg generally taken for the 
a Baron of the Exchequer (1873). Baron Pollock centre. There are in England and Wales 647 
is a Judge whose patience And courtesy are pro- unions, comprising 14,827 Poor-Law parishes, 
veibial, and he is highly popular with the bar. Within each union was established a board 
Pollock, Walter was b. 1850. of guardians, consisting firstly of all county 

Educated at Eton, and Tnn. Coll., Cambridge, justices residing within the union, who have 
where he too" classical honours <1871). Called seats ex oflicfo’, aim secondly of guardians 
to the bar at the Inner Temple (1874). After elected by the several parishes of the union, 
having been some, time on the staff, Mr. Pollock The parishes differ much in size, and small 
became editor of the Saturday Review (1883). parishes may be grouped for representation, 
Polo, as at present played, was intioduced but every pan ish 01 300 inhabitants must have 
into this country in 1872 by the officers of a at least one representative. The electors in 
Lancer regiment just returned from Inditi, each parish are the owners and ratepayers, 
where they had played against native teams, in either character an elector may have any 
who, mounted on their small ponies, were very number of plural votes not exceeding six, one 
.- expert in the game. It rapidly gained in vote for every£50rating; so that the maximum 
popularity amongst the upper classes, and number of votes which can be given by any 
owing to the necessity of keeping the requi- one person is twelve. The qualification of a 
site expensive stud of pomes it must ever guardian is fixed in each case' by the Local 
remain among patrician sports. Though of Government Board, but must not be less than 
* comparatively recent introduction, there is £40 rating. Ihe elections take place every 
very little doubt that the game was played I April, the term of office being annual. Aboard 
many yeais earner bv the Bedouins anu other ot guardians has usually a clerk, a treasurer, 
wandering tribes of the desett and Asia Minor, registrars of births and deaths, medical, vacci- 
and closely associates itself with the ancient nation, workhouse, and relieving officers. They 
Eastern gaqje of “ Chcugham," an equestrian may employ paid valuers and collectors, and 
pastime which in all piobability led to the form committees of their own number for the 
institution of the English game, of mall, the relief of the poor in the different parts of the 
stieet now known as Pall Mall being the union. All boards^, of guardians are largely 
favourite resort of the players in the days of its controlled bv the Local Government Board (q.v .), 
popularity. Lillie Bridge was the spoL chosen which by its general orders regulates the mode 
lor the first polo match oT impoitance ; but on of their eleition, their procedure, their finance, 
the. International Gun Club and the Hurling- and their administrative methods, whilst by its 
ham awatdiug it their suppoit, contests be- special 01 deis it compels observance of the law 
came fu quent, and the ground of the former, in particular cases. The expenses of poor-relief 
at Preston Paik, Brighton, affords ample scope are deJtaycd out of the poor-rate levied in 
for the game, to excel m which the player each union upon a special valuation. A valua- 
must be u finished horseman, and lit gifted tion list is prepaid by the overseers of each 
with keen vision and strong nerve. The Mon- parish, and alter publication is sent to the 
mouthshire Polo Club owes its origin < hit fly to assessment committee ol the guardians, who 
Mr. Reg-nald Herbert; and both at Oxlbid and must hear objectio s. After altering the list 
Cambridge, and Eton and Harrow the sport as they think proper, the committee approve and 
'has won for itself a senue home, whilst the sign it. From the decision of the commitiee 
contests between these Univei sities and Public there is an appeal to quarter sessions. Belief 
behools at the lluilingham inclosure. attract is either indoor or outdoor relief. The former is 
the elite of the fashionable world. the relief given in the woikhouse, and coupled 

Pondicherry. A town and port of S.E. with the obligation of labour for the able-bodied. 
India, below Madras. It isa Fi emit possession. The latter is the relief given in money, medi- 
Together with other stations, Maine, CnucaH, cine, etc., to people living in their own”homes. 
Yanaon, Chandernagore, Kranceholds 196 sq. m. The number of persons receiving relief has 
' 111 India, pop. 282,723. See Colonies of Euro- diminished of late years, partly because of the 
ri an Powers. greater strictness In granting outdoor relief. 

Pondol&nd. A district of the Transkeian The total number of persons receiving relief at the 
Territories (q.v.) lying along the St. John River, present time is about onc-tlurlielh of the popu- 
Part of it remained independent until 1886-7, lotion._ Beside the administration of poor-relief 
when, in consequence of Pondo raids upon other important functions under the Public 
the Xesibes, a tube under British protection, Health Acts, the! Eiementaiy Education Acts, 
piessure was put upon the Pondo chief Urn- and many other Acts, have been assigned to the 
quikela, and an arrangement come to. lie guardians of the poor. During the year ended 
conceded rights and vanous claims over ppr- the 25th of March'86 (to which date the latest 
tions of territoiy 10 the Cape Government, returns are made up), their receipts, excluding 
receiving in return an annual pension. His loans, rates levied to meet the precepts of other 
authority was limited to-government of his local authorities, and contributions to the other 
tribe within a small district, where he under- Poor Law authorities, to whom reference is 
look to keep order and maintain peace, and ipadc below', amounted to ,£8,766,448. Their 
he is practically under protection of the Cape expenditure, so far as it was not defrayed out 
authorities, of Joans, amounted to £8,800,7x0. The loans 

r Pontiana. Dutch settlement in Borneo (q.v.). raised hv the guardians during the year 
Poor-Law. Ihe English poor-law is con- amounted to £448,631. Their expenditure out 
tained in many statutes, the earliest being that of loans w’as £446,741. At the end of the year 
of the 43rd year of Elizabeth, and in innumer- their outstanding debt was £5,278,906. Tb® 
able reported cases. But the modern system other Poor-Law authorities, who exercise powtra 
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in relation to the relief of the poor, are 

S ) the Metropolitan Asylums Bowd, who are the 
onagers of the Metropolitan Asylum District, 
constituted under the Metropolitan Poor Act 
(1867) for the reception and Relief of fever gnd 
small-pox patients and the insane poor charge¬ 
able to the unions and parishes in the district; 
(St) The Managers of tiro Metropolitan Siok Asylum 
[Districts, constituted under the same Act; and 
( 3 ) The Managers of School Districts formed 
under the Poor Law Amendment Act (1844) 
for the maintenance of district schools. Ex¬ 
cluding loans, the receipts of these authorities 
during the year (’86) were as follows : the 


Metropolitan Asylums Board, £532,633; the , 
Managers of the Sick Asylum Districts, £33,982; 
and the Managers of the School Districts, 
£195,160, Their expenditure, so far as it was 
not defrayed out of loans, amounted to £413,726, 
£33,1:62, and £201,083, respectively. The Metro¬ 
politan Asylums Board received during the 
year loans to the extent of £149,522. The loan 
receipts of the Managers of the Sohool Districts 
were £9,800. No loans were raised by the 
Managers of the Sick Asylum Districts during 
the year. 

Pope, The, See Leo XIII. 

Popo, Great and Little. See Togoland. 


Population and Area of the United Kingdom and of the 
Islands in the British Seas in 188L 


w 

Area of 

Enumerated Population in 1881. 


Land in 
Acres, 

Fersons. 

Males. 

Females. 

England and Wales 

36,772,723 

* 5 . 974,439 

>2,639,902 

> 

13 , 334,537 

Scotland ... ...* ... 

19,084,059 

3 . 735,573 

1 , 799,475 

1,936,098 

Ireland . 

*0,194,602 

5,174,836 

2 , 533,277 

2,641,359 

United Kingdom .. 

76,051,984 

34,884,848 

16,972,654 

17,912,194 

Isle of Man . 

140,985 

53,558 

25,760 

27,798 

Channel Islands 

48.32* 

87,702 

40,321 

47,381 

Army and Navy, and 
Merchant Seamen 
abroad being. 


* 15,374 

' 

215,374 


United Kingdom, 46 tc. 

76,241,2 91 

35,241,48* 

17,254,109 

17,987,381 


. Population Returns. The births and deaths 
registered in England and Wales in 1866—the 
year for which the Registrar-General’s last 
return is made up—numbered respectively 
903,866 and 537,276. The natural excess of 
births over deaths was equal to j’32 pei cent, 
ot the population. The population, when num¬ 
bered tn 1881, was 35,974,439. It is estimated, 
from calculating the recorded excess of births 
over deaths, that in the middle oi i886the popula¬ 
tion should be 27,946,039. This calculation, how¬ 
ever, takes no account of loss by emigration 
and of gain by immigration; and m conse¬ 
quence, whenever the estimated population is 
spoken of in a particular year, jt is to be under¬ 
stood that the estimate has been made on the 
supposition that the rate of growth which 
marked the last intercensal period has con¬ 
tinued. On this hypothesis the population of 
England and Wales in the middle of 1886 
numbered 27,870,586, of whom 13,562(621 were 
males and 14,30^,965 were females. The mar¬ 
riages registered during the year 1886 numbered 
196,071, giving a rate of 14'! persons to ever$ 
i,ooo. This is the lowest marriage-rate since 
civil registration began. The highest rate was 
17*6, in 1873. Of the total marriages contracted,* 
>38,567, or 707 per 1,000, were solemnised accord¬ 
ing to the rites of the Church of England ; this 
proportion is slightly higher than usual. With 


regard to the births of the year, it may be noticed 
that they were m the proportion of 32*4 to every 
1,000 of the population, the lowest rate since 
184S. The male sex outnumbered the female by 
460,470 to 443,396, though it is evident from the 
estimate already given that the females have a 
belfer chance of surviving. The proportion of 
illegitimate births is 1*5 for every 1,000 of the 
population, or, reckoned in another way, was 
47 to every x,ooo legitimate births; but this 
proportion varies greatly in different parts of 
the country.—The total population of Ireland, 
according to the census for 1881, was 5,174,836; 
this number had declined in the middle of 1885 
104,924,342. The number of marriages registered 
in Ireland m 1885 was 21,177, or at the rate of 
4*30 per r,ooo of the population, being ’15 under 
the average for the previous ten years. The 
nuftiber of births registered in Ireland in 1885 
was 115,051, of which 59,482 were boys and 
56,469 girls. The birth-rate was 23*5 per 1,000 
of the population, the lowest average for the 
last ten years. The death.^ registered in 
Ireland in 1885 were 90,712, at the rate of 18*4 
per 1,000.—The total population 0# Scotland, 
according to the census of 1881, was 3,735,573; 
this number, according to the last report of the 
Registrar-General for Scotland, had increased 
in 1885 to 3,907,736. The marriages registered 
in Scotland in 1885 were 25,256, or at the rate 
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of 6s per x,ooo of the population, which is lower 
than the average rate for the last ten years. 
The births registered in Scotland in 1885 were 
126,110, being at the rate of 3*23 per cent, of the 
population. The male births were 64,604, and 
the females 61,506. The deaths registered m 
Scotland in 1885 were 74,603, being at the rate 
ot 1-91 per cent., the lowest on -record.—Inter¬ 
national Vital Statistics. The Vital statistics 
relating to thirteen ot the principal European 
States, including the United Kingdom, pub¬ 
lished in accordance with a resolution of the 
Statistical Congress, held at St, Peteisburg in 
1872, show that the marriage-rates in the various 
countries manifested in 188C a general decline, 
except in Austria and the Netherlands. The 
rates in 1880 of persons married, per 1,000 of 
the estimated population, ranged from i+’i in 
the United Kingdom and NOtway to zs's in 
Austria, iv6 in Italy, and is'8 in the German 
Empire. The birth-rates in most of the countries 
also showed a general decline, which was most 
marked in Italy. The birtli-iates in 1886 ranged 
fiom 23*9 per i,ooo in France, 27'5111 Switzerland, 
37’! in the German Empne, and 37'7 in Austria. 
The lieath-rates m 1884 m the various countries 
did not niatenally differ from those recorded in 
the previous year, excepting a marked increase 
in Italy. The mean death-iate in 1886 in loo j 
nine Continental states furnishing returns was j 
higher than that of the United Kingdom by 6 - s 
per 1,000. 

Port-au-Prince. Capital of Hayti (q.v.), 

pop. 35,000. 

Port Darwin. On the northern coast of 
Austialia. Is the chief port of the northern 
territory of South Australia {q.v.), and the point 
where the ocean cable lands. 

Port Hamilton. This station of the British 
navy consists of three small islands situated 
about forty miles south of Corea (q.v.), com¬ 
manding the straits of that name which lead 
from the China Seas to the Japanese Sea. The 
laigest island, Sodo, is 3J miles long by a mile 
broad, and towers to a height of 650 feet ; 
Sunhodo, the next in size, has only half the area, 
the highest point being 780 feet; the third, 
Observatory Island, is still smaller. Thethtcc 
inclose a naibour two miles long by a mile 
broad, and from nine to twelve fathoms in 
depth. The population in all is about 2,000, 
■who follow agricultural pursuits. Considering 
the fact that Corea, with its population of 
over 10,500,000, is closed to foreign commerce, 
except at the three ports of Fu-san, Gen-san, 
and Nin-sen, and that the group of islands in 
question both commands the straits and is 
available as a coaling station, the possession of 
Port Hamilton is considered to be of much 
importance. During the dispute with "R Ussia 
in 1885 an ironclad was sent to the Port by 
England, which caused certain explanations ; 
ana it was suggested that the Government of 
the Czar desired if possible to annex the group, 
in view of Russian interests on the Siberian 
side of the empire. (See ed. '87 for course of 
dispute ’86.) In the House of Commons (Feb. 
1 st, 1897 ), Sir J. Fergusson stated that Port 
Hamilton would shortly be evacuated by her 
Majesty’s forces, a guarantee having been 
received that no,part of Corea, including Port 
Hamilton, would be occupied by any foreign 
power. On Feb. 3rd, in reply to Captain 
Co]omb t Sir J. Fergusson gave a brief history 
of Admiral Dowell s occupation of the place in 
May’85, that officer's subsequent report against 


its retention, an opinion supported by various 
naval authorities, and also by Admiral Hamil¬ 
ton, Sir W. Dowell’s successor. The main evil 
of the expenditure had been in laying a cable 
from Port Hamilton to Hong Kong, and the- 
erection of huts. In March a Parliamentary 
Paper on the matter was issued (China, No. 1, 
*47). In the House of Ldhls on March 34th, 
Viscount Sidmouth moved for copies of any 
written pledges that might exist on the part of 
the Governments of China and Russia in regard 
to the Pdrt. . Viscount Cr an brook, in reply, 
referred, him to the published papers which 
contained a written guarantee from China, the 
suzerain power. The motion was withdrawn. 

Ports, Growth of some of our Chief (since 
1870 ). Total tonnage of vessels entered and 
r ir-,-Pfi with cirgo, and in ballast. 
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* Final position merely indicated. 

Port Lazareff. A fine "natural harbour, 
situated in Broughton Bay, on the north side of 
the neck which joins the peninsula of Oorsa to 
the mainland of Asia. It is m lat. 3g° 19'N 
and within the territory of Corea. The harbour 
has an area of eight square miles, a depth of 
seven to ten fathoms, and the entrance is two 
miles wide. Coal is said to exist in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Port Lazareff is distant 480 miles 
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from Port Hamilton (q.v.), 1,200 from Yokohama, vested in Portugal, in return for assistance in ' 
390 from the Russian port of V)®divostock, and collecting customs duties and in suppressing 
1,560from Nicolaieff at the Amur mouth. It is smuggling. The budget for ’87-88 was pre¬ 
free from ice in winter, which the last two ports sentea Jan. 16th, ’88, with an expected surplus, 
are not. In 1886 it was reported that Russia the financial proposals of the Minister of 
had seized this harbour, with the view of turn- Finance indicating various improvements of the 
ing it into a fortified naval station. The British resources of the country. For Ministry, etc,, 
cession of Port Hamilton to China has now see Diplomatic. 

rendered any such step on the part of Russia Portuguese Colonies. See Colonies and 
no longer necessary. - Dependencies of European Powers. 

Port Louis. Capital of Mauritius (q.v.), pop. Port Victoria. Capital of the Seychelles 
70,000. 1 Islands (q.v.). 

Port-of-Spain. Capital and chief port of Positivism. The philosophical and religious 
Trinidad (a.v.), pop. 32,000. system of Auguste Comte (1795—1837). The chief 

Porto RiCO. See Puerto Rico. principles oi the former side of the system are: 

Port Royal. Chief port in Jamaica (q.v.). (1) I be classification of the sciences in hier- 

Port Sanitary Authorities. During the archical order, proceeding from the simpler 
financial year 1885-86—for which the latest to the more complex, as follows: mathe- 
otficial returns (issued in November last) are matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, 
made up—there were 47 P. S. A.’s <’n England sociology; and (2) The doctrine of the “three 
and Wales, including the Corporation of Lon- steps” through which the human mind has to 
don, who are the P. S. A. for the port of London, pass in theinvestigation of phenomena—namely, 
and whose expenditure in that capacity (£5,039) the theological or personifying, the metaphysical 
was almost exclusively defrayed out of the or abstract, and the positive or scientific. The 
City’s estate. The other P. S. A.’s were either religious side of Positivism consists m the 
Urban S. A.’s or Joint Boards consisting of cultus of Humanity considered as a corporate 
representative members of Urban and Rural being in its past, present, and future. The 
S, A.’s. The receipts of P. S*A.’s during the "positive philosophy ” is its theoretical or 
year, excluding loans, amounted to £ 13 , 822 , doctrinal basis, corresponding to the theology 
of which .£7,892 was derived from contributions of the supernatural religions; but besides this, 
from the Riparian S. A.’s. Their expenditure, it consists in a worship requiring foi its full 
so far as it was not defrayed out of loans, development an organised priesthood, temples, 
amounted to £ 15 , 261 , of which £355 consisted etc. Under the “life” or rtgxme of positive 
of payments tr other lodil authorities. The religion Comte would include the political and 
loan receipts during the year amounted to £ 5 , 000 , social side of his system. The former involves 
and the only expenditure out of that sum amount- the establishment of an international republic, 
mg to £ 181 , was by the Port S. A. of the Tyne consisting of the five great nations of Western 
rivers. The loans of P. S. A.’s outstanding at the Europe, which is ultimately destined to absoi b 
close of the year amounted to £9,996, of which the whole world ; the latter the reorganisation 
£688 was owing by the Wisbech P. S. A, £4,308 of society on the basis of lour classes—the 
by 1 the Weymouth P. S. A., and £5,000 by the capitalist or directing class, the woaking class, 
lyiie River P. S. A. the priestly class, and finally the women eon- 

PortUgal. Kingdom undeik Louis I. of the ceived as a class. It may be mentioned that 
House of Braganza. Constitution of 1S26 there is little in all this that is not to be found 
(amended in 1852) recognises four powers—the in Comte's master, St. Simon. Positivism as 
legislative, executive, judicial,and moderating— a religion has achieved some success since 
the last being vested in a hereditary king. Two Comte s death, especially among the upper and 
legislative chambers,the Peers and the Deputies, middle classes. In Paris it possesses a periodi- 
collectively called the Cortes, The peers, un- cal, the Revue Occidental?, and at least one 
limited in number, are nominated by tlje Crown place of worship, consisting of Comte’s house, 
for life. The deputies are dnectly elected lor In London it has two places of worship, Tv'ew- 
four years by all registered citizens, twenty-one ton .Hall, Fetter Lane, and one in Red Lion, 
years of age, who can read and write, ana pos- Street, Holborn. 

sess an annual income of £22. Madeira and Postal Congresses. See Postal Union. 
the Azores are included politically in the mother Postal Orders. First brought into operation 
country. The Cortes meet at specified periods, 011 January 1st, 1881. The system wa9 dc~ 
without intervention of the king, who has no vised and introduced by the late Mr, George 
veto on a law twice passed. State religion is Chetwynd, C.B., Receiver and Accountant 
Roman Catholic; all others are tolerated. General to the Post Office, and has proved 
Annual revenue, on budget 1886-87, £7,025,053 ; extremely successful. Postal orders, which 
expenditure, £8,407,955. Debt, funded and are issued for fixed amounts only, differ 
fioatmg (in 1884) £116,000,000. (For army and from money orders in that no letter of advice 
navy see Armies and Navies Foreicn.) Area, is used, and they are sold to the public in 
36,510sq.m.: pop. 4,160,000. Colonics: Cape much the same manner as postage stamps, 
de Verde Islands;'territories in ^enegambia, The purchaser is required to fill in the name 
Angola, Mozambique, etc., in Africa ; Goa and of the payee before parting with the order; and 
Diu in India, Macao in China.—(For history, he can, if he likes, also insert the name of a 
1870-85, see our edition of ’87). At the end particular money order office at which the 
of the year news was received of a treaty order is to be paid, but if he docs not do so 
having been concluded between China ana the payee can obtain payment at any money 
Portugal regarding Macao, of which the con- order office on presentation, providing he signs 
ditions were toot stated. Portugal rented the receipt at the foot of the order and inserts 
Macao from China for aoo years, but 40 years the name of the paying office in the proper 
ago refused to pay rent any longer; ana it is place. Postal orders can be crossed, when they 
believed that some arrangement has been or will become payable only to a banker. These 
will be made by which the fee simple will be orders must be cashed within three months 
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t* from the last day of the month of }&sue, and 
after the expiration of' such, period they will 
only be paid on payment of an extra poundage 
equal to the amount of the original poundage 
for every three months, or portion of that 
period, after the first three months from the 
month of issue have elapsed. Postal orders 
can be purchased at any post-office at which 
money order business is transacted during 
the hours when the office is open (on week 
days) for thd 3 sale of stamps; and, under a 
recent special arrangement, they can also be 
purchased at many of the smaller post-offices 
which are not money order offices. Fouiteen 
denominations of postal order* are issued, on 
which poundage Is charged as follows:— 


Amount 


Found- 

Amount 

Found 

of older. 



of order. 

age. 

IS. . . . 


. %d. 

4 . 9 . 6 d. . . 

. . id. 

“IS, 6d. . 


. id. 


. . id. 

as. . . S 


. id. 

7S. 6d. . . 

. . id. 

as. 6d. . 


. i d. 

IOS. . . , 

s * id. 

3 s * ■ * • 


. id. 

10 s. 6d. . , 

. . id. 

36 '. 6d. . 


. id. 

15 ®“ * • • 

. . x id. 

4*^ • • • 


. id, 

905. . • , 

. . 1 Id. 


Broken amounts are allowed to be made up by 
the use of postage stamps, not exceeding five- 
pence in value, which should*be affixed to the 
face of the <n#ier. Postal orders are also issued 
in India, Gibraltar, Malta, Constantinople, and 
many of the colonies. Like money orders, when 
a postal order is once paid the Post Office is 
not liable for any further claim that may be 
made in respect of it. The total number of 
postal orders sold during the year ended 
March 31st, 1887, was 31,608,711, amounting 
in value to £ia, 959,000. The denominations 
which appear to b“ most used by the public 
are is., is. 6 d., 2s. 6 d., 5s,, ios„ and aos. It is 
useful to keep a record of the serial number of 
a postal order before sending it away, as, in 
case of loss or accidental destruction, such in¬ 
formation greatly facilitates any inquiry which 
may be made respecting such order with the 
view to a duplicate being issued. The postal 
order system is under the direction of the 
Receiver and Accountant General of the Post 
Office, and a large staff of lady clerks (q.v.) is 
employed upon the work at headquarters. 

Postal Telegraph Department. The elec¬ 
tric telegraphs of (he country were taken oyer 
from the various private companies by the 
Government in Februaiy 1S70, since which date 
there has been a marvellous development ol the 
system. The transfer was accompanied by 
many advantages, which the public have long 
since learnt to’appreciate. Chief amongst these 
was the reduced and uniform tariff and the 
general extension of the system. The news¬ 
paper press also derived from the change 
material benefits, which have tended consider¬ 
ably towards the development and success ol 
that important factor in the modem social 
system. The rates for press messages are still 
is. for every too words transmitted between 
6 p.m. and 9 a.m., and is. for every 75 words 
between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. to a single address, 
with an additional charge of ad. for every 100 
words, or 75 words as ti:e case may be, of the 
same telegraphic communication so transmitted 
eto every additional address. The rate at first 
adopted was is. for every ao words or fraction 
thereof; but that rate was in 1885 reduced 
to \d. a word, including addresses, with a 
minimum charge of 6 d. for the first iz words 
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I (see Sixpenny Telegrams). The number of 
1 Festal Telegraph Offioes throughout the country 
I is now over 6,500, and most of these offices 
(except the receiving offices in London and 
othijrlargetownshnre open on week-day* from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m, Postmasters may, however, 
accept telegrams after the usual hours on the 
payment of certain fees, provided the terminal 
office is open, or its attention can be gained. 
Telegrams,too,can be handed to rundpostmen 
on their way to telegraph offices. The total 
number of messages forwa -ded from telegraph 
offices ixiathe United Kingdom during the year 
ended March 31st, 1887, was 50,843,639.. This 
was the first complete financial year during 
which the new sixpenny rate was m operation. 
The total gross revenue for the same year 
was .£1,887,224, or rather more than that of 
the previous year. A very large staff of tele¬ 
graphists is employed throughout the coun¬ 
try, ar.d z.195 persons are employed in the 
Central Telegraph Office alone, which occupies 
the greater portion of the new General Post 
Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, The whole of 
the third and fourth floors, a great part of the 
second floor, and the large hall on the ground 
floor, are now devoted to the business of the 
telegraph department, besides which there are 
the engines for the pneumatic tubes, etc., oc¬ 
cupying a large part of the basement. The 
instruments chiefly in use are the SCorse Sounder, 
Wheatstone automatic, and the Hughes type- 
printer. The third floor is devoted to the pro¬ 
vincial circuits and The fourth floor to metro¬ 
politan circuits. The daily scene at the Central 
Telegraph Office is really one of the sights of 
London. The submarine cable* belong to private 
companies, but foreign telegrams are of course 
received at any postal telegraph station. The 
chief regulations for foreign telegrams are 
founded upon the International Telegraph Con¬ 
vention, according to which regulations foreign 
telegrams ate divided into three classes—viz., 
ordinary, code, Sind cypher. European oode 
telegrams may be sent in any of the languages 
in use in Europe; or Latin may be employed ; 
but no such telegram may contain words of 
more than one language. Cypher telegrams 
must be composed exclusively of figures, or of 
letters. '^The length allowed for a single .word 
is, in European telegrams fifteen letters)'' and 
in extra-European telegrams ten letters. Fresh 
regulations in respect of foreign telegrams were 
framed at the International Telegraph Conference 
held at Berlin in August 1885, and came 
into operation on July rst, 1886, and had the 
effect of reducing in some cases the existing 
tariffs, and, to a certain extent, of making the 
tariff uniform as regards some countries (see 
International Telegraphy). Jt should be 
added that, as regards both inland and foreign 
telegrams, any person may register an abbre¬ 
viated or arbitrary address on payment of a fee 
of one guinea a year, dating from the day of 
registration. The address must consist of not 
less than two words, one of which must be 
the town or place of delivery. 

Postal Union, The, established July 1st 
i£ 7 being the result of a Postal Congress held 
af Berne, at the invitation of the German 
Government, in the month of September 1874. 
At that Congress a draft article of treaty to 
establish a General Postal Union was dis¬ 
cussed by representatives from all the state* 
of Europe, as well aa from Egypt and the 
United States of America, The treaty was 
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concluded and signed on October 9th, by all about to be built, which will occupy the ground., 
except France—who, however, joined at a from the present General Post Office West to 
subsequent meeting, on the stipulation that the Money Order Office, and running as far - 
while the treaty should take effect in other back as King, Edward Street. The site has 
countries on July xst, 187$, it should not come been acquired at a large cost to the nation; but 
into operation ra France until January 1st. undoubtedly the measure will prove to be an 
The Bureau of the International Postal Union economical one, if only in the saving of the high 
is located in Berks, from which office a very rentals annually being; paid for the numerous 
interesting journal is issued every month, con- outlying premises. Operations have already 
taming articles and notices of postal matters commenced, and the work is being rapidly 
in all countries, printed in Branch, German, pushed forward. The General IPost Offices in 
and English. A Postal Congress, 1 to discuss Edinburgh and Dublin are located in large and . 
points and to consider, propositions effecting handsome buildings, and many of theprovmcial 
the Union, assembles once every five years, at towns possess a nandsome post office. The 1 
which delegates from all the states concerned permanent Post Office staff numbers over 54,000 
meet. The last Congress was held at Lisbon persons, of whom 5,000 are females. There are, 
in the early part of 1885. The countries com- besides, about 47,oooemployed in the provinces, 
prised within the General Postal Union are who are not on the permanent staff. The Post- 
divided into two classes—namely, A and B— master General is the parliamentary head of 
and will be found printed in the 1‘ Post Office the Post Office; and the secretary, Sir Arthur., 
Guide," as also in the new “Penny Post Office Blackwood, K.C.B., is the permanent chief. 
Handbook.*’ Under class A the rates are—for There are also a financial secretary, four under- * 
letters 2 \d. per half-ounce, for post-cards id., secretaries, and many other functionaries of 
for newspapers or packets of printed paper \d. high rank. The gioss revenue derived from 
per a oz., and for patterns id. per 4 oz. Under letter and parcel postage in the year 1886-87 was 
class B the rates Tor letters are—for countries .£10,715,978. During the past forty years the 
not printed in italics, and for Hong Kong, Post Office has acquired many other branches 
Japan, and New Caledonia, via San Francisco, of business besides letter-carrying, which will 
4a. per half-ounce; for post-cards t\d., news- be found treated .separately, 
papers id. per 4 oz.; for printed matter id. per Post Office Life Insurance anil Annuities. 

3 oz. Commercial papers same as for printed This system was first instituted in the year 
matter, except that the lowest charge is for 1865, and was worked in the Receiver and 
each packet a id. in all cases; patterns are Accountant General’s department of the Post 
the same as printed matter, id. per 2 oz. For Office. Although never an actual financial 
countries under class B, printed in italics, failure, the scheme, for various reasons, did 
the rates are—Letters, 5 d. per 4 oz.; post- not prove so successful as was anticipated; 
cards, ad.', newspapers, iWlper 4 oz.;printed and when the late Mr. Fawcett became Post- - 
papers, 1 id. per a oz. The fee for registration master General he soon decided that some 
under both classes is ad. Unpaid letters ad- reform was necessary for the purpose of ex- 
dressed to or received from countries in the tending the utility of the system. Many 
Postal Union are charged double the prepaid suggestions were put forward, but the only 
rate, and those partially prepaid are charged scheme which met with Mr. Fawcett’s appro- 
with double the deficiency. No'letter for a bation was one devised and proposed by 
colony or foreign country may exceed a feet in Mir. James J. Cardin, the present Receiver 
length or 1 foot in width or depth, and Accountant General of the Post Office, 

Postmaeter General -is the parliamentary which scheme is now in operation. All persons 
head of the Post Office ( q . v .). See also Postal insuring their lives or purchasing annuities 
T elegramjs, Postal Oroers, Parcels Post, become, if not already so, savings bank de- 
Money Orders, etc. positors. Their premiums arc payable through 

Pqpt Office. (For earlier history s<*e ed. ’87.) the medium of then- savings bank accounts, 
The year 1.840 is the great landmark in postal and are deducted, without any trouble to them, 
history, when the late Sir R. Hill introduced frqjn the money they may from time to time 
penny postage. Since that date the postage deposit in the Dank, which' money can always - 
rates have been low and uniform, while the be increased by deposits of not less than one 
progress of the service has been extraordinary, shilling at any post office savings bank, while » 
The number of letters, postcards, book-packets, by the use of the < Fenny Stamp Slips piovl- 
and newspapers delivered in the United King- sion can be made in sums of one penny at a 
dom in the year to the 31st of March, 1887, was time. The interest accruing on money de- 
esnroated at 2,160,100,000, giving an average of posited, or the dividend on Government Stock 
over fifty-nine to each person. Of this number purchased through the Post Office, may, if 
1,459,000,000 were letters, 10,779,000 being desired, be applied either to the purchase of 
registered letters, 180,100,000 postcards, an annuity or to the payment of the premium 
368,900,000 book-packets and circulars, and on a policy of insurance, thus leaving the 
151,300,oco newspapers. Th*re are 35,380 recep- capital untouched. Persons of either sex may - 
tacles of all sorts for letters throughout the insure their lives with the Post Office for any 
United. Kingdom, of which 17,191 are post- amount not less than £5 or more than ^100, the 
offices, where postal business generally is limits of age being at the maximum sixty-five 
transacted. The General Post Office, London, is years, and fourteen years at the minimum, or- 
siluated in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and comprises eight years if the amount {joes not exceed 
two large and handsome buildings, which are £5. Immediate or deferred annuities are also 
occupied by a portion of the administrative granted to any person not under five years of 
staff; by the Central Telegraph and the Cir- age for any amount not less than £1 or more, 
eolation Offices. A large proportion of the than £100. Deferred annuities are granti . 
staff occupy, from Want of room in the General either with or without the return of the purchase 
Post Office, premises rented in various parts of money. Husband and wife may each be insured - 
the Metropolis. A new General Post Office is to the full amount of £ zoo, or purchase an 
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annuity of 6x00. A statement giving full parti- £a ios. per cent, per annum Is allowed, until 
clears of age must be furnished on a form, the sum due to a depositor amounts to 6*00, 
-which will be supplied by the postmaster with When interest ceases to be allowed until the 
the foim of pi oposal by persons desirous pf balance has been reduced* The interest is 
insuring their liveajor of purchasing annuities; added to the principal on December y at in 
and if such statement can he verified by the each jjear. Every deposit is, in addition to 
Registrar-General no further eyidence of age the entry made in the -deposit book, acfcnow- 
is required; but if not, proposer# nave to lodged from the Chief OffieiinLondon. When 
provident their oWn cost suqni certificate#' of a depositor wishes to withdrtTw the whole, or 
birth or haptiim or other evidence of age as any part of his savings, he nfust apply’on ft 
imaybe reaufred^>fth#m.> Insurances for sUttis printed notice of withdrawal fbrnj, which can 
lnot exceeding jfas are granted without medical be obtained at aty post office savings bank, 
Examination; but in such cases, if the insurer and forward that form to the Chief Office, 
die before the second preffiWte becomes payable, London,,,! nardfurfi for which he will receive 
only the amount of the first premium will be a warrant for the amount required by him, 
paid to bis icpresenta.tives, and if he die after payable at the post office savings bank named 
the payment Of the second and before the third by himjm his withdrawal notice. A depositor 
premium becomes payable, only haif the may add to his deposits; or may withdraw his 
amount insured wilj be paid to his repre- money, at any post office savings bank in the 
sentatives. In either case, if it Can beproved United Kingdom without change of deposit 
w, the satisfaction of the Postmaster-General book- Depositors can become holders of 
*tb;it the death of ihe insured person was caused Government Stock through the medium of the 
by accident, the full amount will be paid. The Post Office Savings Bank. This extremely 

F remiums charged for life insurance in the useful and beneficial scheme was one of the 
’ost Office vary with the ages of the persons measures introduced' by the late Mr, Fawcett, 
insuring, and with the mode in which they are when he was Postmaster General, and first 
to be paid. The sums charged for the purchase came into operation in the year i8Sa, Not less 
of immediate and deferred annuities vary with than £10, or the amount of the current price of 
tiie age and sex of the purchasers and in the £10 stock, can be purchased at one time, and 
case of deferred annuities, with the number of not more than £100 stock can be held by .the 
y-ars which an* to pass before the commence- depositor in any year ending December 31st, 
moot oi the annuity, and with the conditions or £300 stock m all. For the purpose of 
a* to the return or non-return of the purchase these' investments, deposits may be made to 
money. A life policy maybe surrendered after an amount not exceeding the value of £izo 
f fuo years’premiums have been paid, insurers stock and the commission in any year ending 
, pot under sixteen years’of age may nominate December 31st. These sates are of course 
i,# person to whom the money due at death is irrespective of the limits of ordinary deposits, 
to be paid. -The form of nomination, with full so that a post office savings bank depositor 
instructions as to filling it up. can be obtained may*ac‘ual'y have an aggregate of £500 stand 5 - 
on application, from the Savings Haute Depart- ing to the credit of his account. Purchases 
ment. Insurers and annuitants in the Post and sales of stotk are affected at the current 
Office have, ot course, direct Government price of the day ; while stock certificates, with 
security ter the payment of the money at the coupons annexed,,can be obtained in exchange 
proper time. Proposal forms for life insurance for stock. The Pos‘ Office collects the divt- 
and for the purchase of annuities, together dends due upon stock, purchased, and places it 
with the necessary information as ro filling to the credit of the depositor's account. De- 
them up, can be obtained at any post office positors in the post office savings bank# who 
savingsbank, where also the tables of premiums are over sixteen years of age may nominate x 1 
to be charged may be seen or purchased- person or persons to receive any sum not ax- 
information on any other point can be had on ceeding^ioo, which may be due to the depositor 
application to the Sayings Rank department, at the tim^of his death. The total amount $ue 
10 which the Post Office system of life insur- to depositois in the post office sayings banks 
j^icc and annuities i» now attached. • on December -31st, 1886 (latest return), was 

Tost Office Saving# Banks. Instituted in .650,874,338, exclusive of Government stock held 
the year i#€x, with the object of enabling the by depositors at the close of the year, which 
"public to deposit and withdraw their savings, amounted to ^ajScJo,041. The number of dp- 
within prescribed limits, at any post office in posits in the year 1886 was 6,562,395, and the 
the United Kingdom at which money-order amount ^15,696,852; and the withdrawal s num- 
businesS is transacted. The total number of bered 2,390,655, and amounted to ^13,639,943. 
such offices is now more than 8,000. The The sum credited to depositors for interest 
savings bank scheme was devised and organised was 61,169,590. During thg last session of 
by the late Mr, George Chetwytttt, L.B.. who parliament a Savings Bank Act was passed fop 
became the first controller of the Post Office the purpose of increasing the facilities ua cou-i 
^Savings Bstpka. At these banks, deposits of one, nection with the Post Office Savings Bank, 
shilling, or any number of shillings,are received, The alterations HSMKfed, which are oba minor 
subject to the limits of 630 intone tear, ending character, will come Into operation in the course 
December 31st, and *150 in all, exclusive of the present year, ,> 

of interest. Pennies njay be saved by using Potential Energy. See Energy. 
one of the Well-known penny postage stamp Potter, C See Cycling. ■ 
savings shps.hvtented by the late Mr. Chet- Boultry Farming. Various attempts have 
wynd; and when, twelve penny Stamps have been made trom tune to time to establish 
been affixed to one of these Dips, which can poultry farms in difi'orentparts ofthe country. 
m obtained at any post office, they will be These attempts, however, have not met, with 
accepted by the Post Office as a shilling deposit, very much success, even when undertaken toy 
, provided'they have dot beeiyin any way de- persons who have been thoroughly acquainted 
faced or damaged. Interest the rate of with the management of the various breed( of 
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fowl. There is no doubt that much more could cates exceeded 15,00a About 3,800 schools 
be done by the English farmers in supplying both public and private, are now brought undo ' 
tb« wants of our large towqs than they do at the influence of the College. Visiting examine**, * 
present. Theoojununptionof eggs and poultry are also appointed by the College for th 


than £»jgoofroo is annually spent in the pur- 'persons are at present examined annually bv 
chase off foreign eggs, end over ,£600,000 it the,College. In 73 the Council of the Colleg 


present « 


ftitd'Belgium. The French eggs are principally turn, and a training oouw of lfecture* 
distributed throughout our‘southern counties, for teachers is now in full operation 


and as far north as Liverpool and Manchester, buildings were opene 
while the Germim eggs go into the northern Wales,March 30th, * 87 . 
and eastern counties. Ireland also exports Organ: Educational j 
large quantities of eggs and poultry to Great PreniS argast, Mail 
Britain, but there are no recoids kept of the Dalrymple, R.E., v 
trade between the two countries. Tne Irish rienced officer in Es 


aersis now in full operation. Thenev 
s were opened by Zt.K.H, the Prince ef 1 
if arch 30th, * 87 . Office*: Bloomsbury Sq. j 


Wales, March 30th, * 87 . Office*: Bloomsbury Sq. fi 
Organ: Educational Times (Editor, F. Storr). 

Fresdergast, Major-Gen. Sir Barry Nortl 


of,greeds in this country, which ate classified 
as followsBritish breeds, French breeds, 
Mediterranean breeds, Asiatic, and American 


rs and Mmeri 
in 1857, ant •' 
of Mohunirrfl" ' 


ry. , We have various descriptions took part in the bombardment of Mohumr,'fl* 1 
this country, which ate classified He also served with the Malwa field force Ot 

T5 ‘i!^L 1 1 . 17 _ . 1_1 _ :. 1 1 L — a . _J .1. _ . 


gained his brevet-majority at Calpee, and the 


iotoiiu Cross at Mundisore by attacking a 


breeds. As to the cost of keeping fowls, some velailee, who had levelled his musket at a 

*Li — a _* 1 J ■ t: a . __ * 1 i. .x* * 1. _ 


to me acre, tnfcre are always extra expenses peamon ^07), rrenaergast. was held enjruver 
which make it difficult to keep the figure down commanding his old contingent the Madras 
to 6s. 6 d. per week. Sappers ana Miners, and was present at the 


Powderley, Mr. See Knights of Labour, fall of Magdala. 


inted honorary A.D.C. 


Foynter, Edward John, R.A., b, 1836, to the Marquis of Ripon (Viceroy of India) 
studied art both in England and on the Con- '80-2; commanded a brigade in Madras ('82-3), 
tinent. Elected A.R.A. (1869). Appointed and a division from *83. Appointed to the 
Slade Professor of Art at University College, command of the expedition to tipper Burrnah. He 
London (1871), and subsequently became retired from his command March 31st, *86. 


Besides paii 
frescoes, Mr, 


Director of Art, and Principal of the Rational Pre-Raphaelite -Brotherhood, The. A 
Art Training School at South Kensington, body of artists, poets, and literary men who 
ng cartoons lor mosaics and combined together to advocate iu theory and 
’oynter has exhibited many of follow out in practice certain novel theories of 


his works at the Academy and at the Dudley art, the subsequent success and influence of 
Gallery. His pictures at the former, in 1&86, whjch was largely owing to the support they 
included admirable portraits of Lieut.-Gen. Sir received from the powerful pen of Mr. Rusbiri. 
Gerald Graham and the Marquis of Ripon, the Presbyterianism is church government by 
latter for the Government House at Calcutta, presbyters, and by presbyters only. The 
Elected" R. A. (1876). session of a Presbvterian church consists of the 

Preceptors, College Of. Established 1846, ordained ruling elders, and the pastor, or tearh- 
inoorporated by Royal Charter ’49,. “for the ing elder, of the ehurch, Who always presides ; 
purpose of promoting sound learning and of and in case of a church being vacant the pastor 
advaucing the interests of education, especially of some other church within the bounds of the 

_L it. .. —_i__ 1_-_ \ __ __ ng. j _a. ___ 


among the middle classes, by affording facilities 
to the teacher for acquiring a knowledge of 


yrtery is chosen Moderator to preside, 
presbytery consists of the pastors of 


his piofession, and by providing for the qhurches, and a ruling eMei from each congre- 
periodical session of a competent Board of gation, within prescribed boundaries. The 
Examiners to ascertain and give ceitificates of Synod consists of presbyteries within a larger 
the acquirements and fitndls for their office of area, and the General Assembly, where the size 
persons engaged or desiring to be engaged in of the church renders one necessary, takes in the 
the education of youth.” With this view the whole chinch, and consistseither of the pastors 
charter empowers the College to hold examina- of all the churches, together with a ruling elder 
tk*as| i,ii' teachers and schools, and to grant from each congregation (called a lay elder), or 
fiamfitt.ajid certificates to such persons as representatives chosen from amongst both 
pft^*'«Mttje examinations satisfactorily; To pastors~and ruling elders. The standards of 
effect junk objects, two plana, of examination the Presbyterian body are the Westminster 
have xmBT established(A) That of teachers, Confession of Faith, with the Catechisms, 
ro ascertain their qualiffijitions and fitness to Larger and Shorter. But the United Pres by- 
take part in the work of Instruction; (8) that terian body in Scotland, ‘ and some others. 


to ascertain the 
take part in th« 
ofpupG^to test 
at once to the te 
factory criterion 


Presbyterian 


adopted 


tinetive feature of the examinations i% that I under consideration, 

* __at. .t._ AJt __1.' -/* J .-l.,*_T <1 __a _t. 


section called 
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the Solemn League and Covenant. With these 
'Sf.ceptions the several sections of the Presby¬ 
terian Church stand, in respect to the doctrine, 

' vot ship, discipline, and government of the 
Church, on a common platform. The UtamtfX 
Presbyterian Allianoe. established /in 1875, has 
brought the unity of Presbyterians in ail parts 
of the world in essentials dearly to fight. 
Presbyterianism is represented,shy a steadily 
increasing body in England—the result of the 
(union in 1876 of English congregations of the 
nJnited Presbyterian Synod with those of the 
•English PresbjterianrChnrch, under the thle-pf 
the Presbyterian ChUfch of England, There are < 
also a small number of churches connected with 
the Established Church of Scotland in England. 
The CalyinistiC Methodists in Wales, who are 
substantially Presbyterian in their government, 
have in recent years adopted the name, a»» 
now stand in close relationship with, the 
IJscsbyteriah Church of England. In Scotland, 
i n addition to ‘the Establishment, there are the 
•tree Church of Scotland, the united Presby¬ 
terian Church, and some smaller bodies. " Cer¬ 
tain evangelical Christian Churches who do 
not hold the doctrines of Presbyterianism com 
duct their ecclesiastical affairs presbyterially. 
Presbjrerianism is represented m Ireland 
chiefly in the north by several Presbyterian 
Churches, the most important being the “ Pres¬ 
byterian Chur^Jx in Ireland.” In the United 
States of America, in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and wherever Scotch and (Ulster) 
Irish people settle iPresbyterjanistn has also 
taken firm root. The body, as a whole, is 
1 growing in numbers.. The tone of its pulpits 
L is evangelical., For a very long period a Liturgy 
'was unknown amoBgst Presbyterians; ana 
until lately instrumental music was not al¬ 
lowed in Presbyterian churches At present 
there is a slight movement in favour of 
a Liturgy ; ana organs have already found 
1 their way into most Presbyterian churches, 

, The Presbyterian Church of England consists of 
aB6 fully organised congregations and 9 preach¬ 
ing stations, providing accommodation for 
146,742 persons, besides a large number of 
fully equipped mission stations in connection 
with town congregations, with an average 
attendance of about is, 000 persons. The 
number of settled ministers is «8t (some of the 
congregations being vacant}, with 16 ordained 
and 7 medical missionaries in the foreign field, 
besides 2 missionary teachers and is lady 
missionaries. There are also 34 licentiates, 
Rhd 16 theological students, preparing for the 
ministry. The property of the Church is esti¬ 
mated at /1,350,000, exclusive of sundry invest¬ 
ments for the endowment of the College and 
scholarships, and for the Sustentatinn Fund 
and other schemes of the Church, of the College 
itself, and of buddings for mission work abroad. 
Of the existing places of worship 155 have been 
erected since 1851, their value being estimated 
fit £75*>999» *8 of the existing congregations 
trace back their existence to the seventeenth 
-century, 4a to the eighteenth century. The 
remaining ax6 have been established within 
the present century. The revival of Presby¬ 
terianism in England hi, the earlier portion 
of the present century was due to the influ¬ 
ence on English Presbyterianism, on the one 
hrfhd of die Evangelical movement in the 
Established Church of Scotland which led Up 
, to the disruption, and on the other of the con- 
'solidation of the dissenting Presbyterianism 


of Scotland which led up to the formation of 
the United Presbyterian Synod in 1846. The 
English section of that Synod united With the 
older Presbyterian body in England in *876, so 
forming tite Presbyteraa Church of England. 
The, &nu income of rite Church in 1886 was 

ana outer geoera objects, iae 
ickbone of the Church finelme in the Susten- 


mum income of %soo. under this scheme 97 
congregations were aid-receiving in *886 jo the 
amount of £3,438 sh as against 403 m 1878 
to the amount or £6,443 7 *» the average 
amount of aid required being *t date £56 per 
congregation, as against £6* log. in 1878. The 
Church is therefore stead tly consolidating. 

Press Cutting Agencies are organisations 
of American origin which, on payment Of a sub¬ 
scription, supply politicians, literary and other 
public men, with cuttings of articles and para¬ 
graph* appearing in the newspaper press of the 


:er 'this scheme < 


d, concerning any matter in which they 
1 be interested or require information. An 


Prime Minister is be who at the summons 
of the sovereign has succeeded in forming an 
administration, of which he Is the head, and 
which may be named after him. It may be 
assumed that those who accept office under 
him agree with his,policy in the main. Although 
each member of the Cabinet administers his 
own department independently of Ms col¬ 
leagues, all important departmental matters 
are submitted to him, the most important being 
brought before the whole Cabinet, and no 
appointment of moment is made or recom¬ 
mended to the Crown without his knowledge 
and concurrence. His own patronage is very 
extensive. In forming an administration, he 
selects all those Who are to fill the various 
offices, though the appointments are subject to 
the sovereign's approval. It is upon his advice 
that as vacancies occur the archbishops, bishops 
and deans and the highest judges are appointed, 
and over one hundred Crown livings are filled ; 
and upon Jus recommendation that the most 
envied temporal titles and honourable distinctions 
—peerages, baronetcies, and the garter, for 
example—are conferred, and such high appoint¬ 
ments as the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, the 
Viceroyalty of India, the principal ambassador-, 
ships snd colonial governorships, and the lord 
lieutenancies of counties are made by the 
Crown. He is the leader of the House of Parlia¬ 
ment of wMch he is a member. Yet as Prime 
Minister he enjoys no legal precedence over 
his colleagues, Ms official existence being in¬ 
deed not recognised by statute. 

Primitive’ JthodiBtB. The: first church 
was formed in i8zo,<Wnd was composed of ten 
members, not connected with any other section 
of rite Church. The following statistics.were 

J iven at the last conference, held at Derby' 
une *8? 1—Church members, 191,6601 ministers, 
1,034 ; lay preachers, £6,138; Sabbath-schools, 
4/363; cuss teachers, 10,681; Sunday-school 
teachers,' 60,671; Sunday - school scholars, 
410,930; church accommodation for 909,113; 
value of , Church property, £*,922,887. They 
have home, colonial, and foreign missions. 
They publish seven monthly magnates*, and 
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one two - shilling quarterly. They have also 
three weekly j&ptrs. Their doctrinal views are 
Arminian. < 

FrUnogenittpre. This terra ought to express 
the tact ol a person being the eldest child ot 
his or her parents, anc^does express £ right 
which he enjoys in consequence of being an 
Eldest child. *As regards primogeniture in 
England, we mast distinguish between the 
law and the custom of primogeniture. The 
only law ol primogeniture in England is that 
which ordains that in the e'lent ot any person 
dying intestate as to his real-estate, such real 
estate shall descend to his eldest,,son. There 
is no similar rule in the case of an eldest 
daughter—daughters, where there is no son, 
inheriting equally. The custom of primo¬ 
geniture is the custom of settling all one’s 
real property upon one’s eldest son. 

Primrose League. A league originated in 
1883, in- memory pi the late Earl of Beaeons- 
field, and so called because on the anniversary 
of his death every member wears a bunch 
of prhnroses. The members, who include both 
sexes, are styled Knights or DameB, and their 
lodges are called ,l Habitations.” The lady 
members of the Primrose League took an ac¬ 
tive part in the last electoral campaign, and 
exercised considerable influence m London 
and its neighbourhood in favour ot the Con¬ 
servative candidates. Grand Blaster; Marquis 
of Salisbury, K.G,; Chairman of Grand Council: 
Lord Harris. There are now (Jan. ’88) 50,000 
Knights. 39,000Dames, 533,000 Associates, divided 
among 1,835 Habitations. There are also 32,000 
members m Scotland, giving a grand total of 
close on 648,000 members. Habitations have 
been established in India, Malta, Cyprus, 
Sydney, Hong Kong, etc. ChancellorT. B. 
Cusack-Smith, 1, Prince’s Mansions, S.W. 
Official Organ: The Primrose League Gazette 
{1 d. weeklv). 

Prince Edward iBland. A province of the 
Dominion of Canada, it lies in St. Lawrence 
Gulf, between New Brunswick and Cape 
Breton. Area- 2,133 sq. m, ; pop. 108,891. 
Capital Charlottetown, pop. 11,500. Divided into 
th'ree counties. The island is long and narrow, 
its coasts much indented. The surface is 
mostly level, the soil very fertile, vegetation 
extending to the water’s edge. |,t is almost 
entirely cleared aud ufldor cultivation. Both 
summer and winter so mild and climate so 
healthy that the island has been called the 
“garden of the Dominion,” Minerals are not 
important.—Administered by a Lieut.-Govcrnor 
and Executive Council. The people elect a 
Legislative Council of thirteen members and a 
House of Assembly oi thirty. The Province 
has four seats in the Dominion Senate and 
seven in the House of Commons. Education 
is State-aided, free, and compulsory.—Indus¬ 
tries are agriculture and breeding of stud-stock. 
The fisheries are important. Manufactures are 
progressive, and-thcre is some shipbuilding. 
A submarine railway tunnel to the mainland 
is projected. (See North u m hxrlan d Straits 
Tunnel.) Farms sell at about £4 per acre. 
—During the eighteenth century the island, 
then called St, ‘John, was a French colqny; 
it became British alter the capture of Acadia 
(Nova Scotia), and received its present name 
ip 1798. Entered Dominion 1873. See-C anada. 

Pimoe Of Wales Island. Otherwise Penang, 
one of the Straits Settlements (y.e.). 

Principe and St, Thomas. 1 wo islands in 


the Gulf of Guinea belonging to Portugal, 
Area 454 sq. m,, pop. 21,037. See Colonies 
European Powers. , 

Prinaep, Valentine C., A.R.A., b. 1838, arid 
though intended originally for the Indian 
Civil Service, preferred the profession of a« 
artist. His paintings, which are regular! 
exhibited at the ‘Academy, are held in hig 
reputation ior their power and vigour of desigi 
and the excellence of their colouring. He ha 
published a work on Indian travels, entitle 
“ImperialIndia.” Elected an A.R.A. (1879). 

Prisons constitute an important department 
in our home administration. The Chief Offic< 
is at the Home Office, where Sir Edmund Dt 
Cane, K.C.B., B.E., is Chairman and Survey-oil 
General of Prisons. In the maintenance a 
prisons in England £466,000 a year is requited 
and in Scotland £109,000. There are four prison 
in -the Metropolis known as Her Majesty 
Prisons, and the number ot convict prises 
throughout the country is fourteen, of whir 
Millbank, Portland, Chatham, and Worm woo 
Scrubs are the best known; besides these, 
there is a large number of local prisons. Ar 
cordingto the latest report the population of ths 
local prisons last year was the lowest of which 
there is any record during the last thirty-seven 
years. On March 31st, 87, the ntimber wm 
14,966, as compared with 15,375 on Alto ch 3fSt,’8>», 

Pritt, Thomas Evan, angir-g editor of the 
Yoikx/ure Post, was b. ‘48 at Preston. He 
is author of “North Country, Flies” ('85: 2nd 
ed. ’86), “ The Book oi the Grayling ” (Jan. *88) 
“ Around Settle,” and writer of numerou' 
articles on banking and other topics. Founded 
’85, the Yoikshire Anglers’ Association, ol wind 
he is the lion. sec. 

Privileged Communications- A privilege, 
communication may mean either a coimnuni 
cation which, although in itself containing al 
the characteristics of libel or slander, does no 
subject the person making it to the conse 
quences of uttering a slander or publishing . 
libel ; or a communication which the persoi 
to whom it is made cannot be called upon t 
disclose when giving evidence m a court cj 
justice, although it be relevant to the matter 11 
hand. The former kind of privilegedcornmuni 
cation cap best be discussed under the hea. 
of Libel (q.v.) or Slander; the latter kind alow 
will be considered here. Privileged commum 
nations oi this kind fall under one or other ol 1 
following heads: (a) Official communications be 
tween public officers on public affairs. But tU 
head of the department concerned may perml 
such communications to be divulged. (6) Coin 
mumcations made m either house of pailis 
ment. But either house can permit them 1. 
be divulged, (c) Communications as to tin 
name's oi persons who have given informaticn 
concerning offences in whose prosecution tfi 
Government is directly interested, id) Com 
mumcations made between jurors in the pej 
formance of their duty. These are privilege^' 
at all events when a juror is under exammatioi 
(e) Communications made to a legal adviser «l 
the course of his employment. But these ar. 
not privileged if made in furtherance of crime 
The privilege extends to the client as well a 
to the legal adviser, (J) Communication, 
made during marriage by wife to husband o 
husband to wife. Communications made‘s 
clergymen or medical advisers are not privi 
leged. Consult Sir J a'mes Stephen’s “ Digest o 
the Law of Evidence,” 
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Privy Council, Her Mi 

ind the Privy Council in 
persons are members of both, 


_'*8 Most Honourable. As the Privy Council in Great Britain 
reland are distinct bodies, though it will be noticed that some 



a separate list of each is "set out, epfrected to Jan. 34th, 

"lor was sworn in. 
,ars regarding the 
* "s and*' M.P.” is 

\eant to refer the reader to our list of tEe House of Commons, la cases inhere the Privy 
Councillor is neither Peer nor M.P. some biographical facts are appended. ( All - Privy 
Councillors should be addressed as “Right Honourable.” NoTX.-S-Thefollowing list has been 
it e vised by com prison with the official Us* of the Privy Council Ql&ee. Itddfes not include the 
warncs of Mr. W. Bede Dailey, Q.C., M.C.C., New South Walijs, and Sir Richa "d Garth, Q.C., 
late Chief Justice, High Court of Judicature, Calcutta, because, although the Queen bas.Becn 
pleased to approve of both of these gentlemen being .admitted as’members of her Most Hon. 
“*rivy Council, they have not yet been sworn of the Council, and u.itila person has gone 
rough that ceremony it is not customary to place his name on thesroil. 

Privy Council In Groat Britain. 

Lord President— The Rt. Hon. Visct. Cranbrook, G.C.S.I, 


«li 


,ffbeidare t Lord , 
vf berdeen, Earl of 
Acland, Sir Thomas 
Dyke, Bait. 

Addington, Lord 
/ rgyll, Duke 'F 
Apnooui no, Lord 
A Ireland, Lord . 
p icon, Sir James 
FfiggaUay, SirDiichd. 


JlAlfour, A. J. , 

Hour, J.Ii. . 
'ampboli-Bannermau, 

using, Lord . . . 
axter, William 
Edward, 
eauehamp, Earl 
eaufort, Duke of 
Boitinck, G. A. F. 

Cavendish-, 
llnchford, Lord 
iilackbn 111, Lord 
douvene, Hon. E. 

' Pleydell. 


nwen, Sir Charles 
(Synge Christopher. 
KSowem Sir Geoi ge 
Ferguson, G.C.M.G 


Brahourne, Lord 
Bradford". Earl of 
Bramweii', Lord 
Breadalbirne, M.arq. of 
Bright, John 
•Brownlow, Earl 
Bruce. LoM Charles 
William prudcnell-. 
Buckingham, Duke of 
Bury, Viscount . 
Cadogan, Ikrl . „ . 

Cambridge,( H.R.H. 
Duke of. j 

Gfuterbu r$ A rchhp.of 
Carnarvon, Earl 01 . 
Carrington, Lord 
’’Cavan, Eari of , , 

Chamberlain, Joseph 
Chaplin, 11 . , 


2 

’86, Feb. 
’64, April 
’83, Aug, 


74 , Aug. 
. 5 h Jan. 
85, June 
So, Mar. 
’ 86 , Nov. 
’75, Nov. 

’85, June 
’S3, Aug. 
84, Nov. 

'74, Mar. 
73 , Mar. 

’74, Mar. 
'58, Feb. 
’75, Nov. 

’71, June 
’76, Nov. 
’8s, M ar. 


'83, June 
'86, Nov. 


7 3 , Mar. . 
’52, Mar. . 
’76, Nov. . 
’80, May . 
’68, Dec. . 

;s 7 « Ji^y • 

80, May . 

;66,Tuly . 
,39, July • 
85, June . 

’56, July . 

'83, Mar. . 
'66, July . 
’86, Feb. . 

: 

’85, June *. 


Partner infirm of Edward Baxter &-Son, Dundee. 
M.P. Montrose Dist. ’55-85. Sec. Admiralty ’68-71; 

[Sec. Treas. ’71-3. 


3 

Peer. 

Peer. . _ 

B. 1800. Second Church Estates Commr. ’69-74, (G.L.). 

M. P. W. Somerset ’37-47, N. Devon '65-85, Somerset (Wel- 
ington D.)*85~6, when’ he failed to secure re-election. 

Peer, [Has two sons in Parliament. 

Peer. See special biography. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

See special biography. 

B. ’16. Lincoln's Inn’43 ; Q.C., bencher,’61. M.P. Here¬ 
ford ’65-8, Mid Suriey ”70-5. Sol.-Gen. ’68 and ’74; 
Att.-Gcn; ’74-^; Lord Justice of Appeal ’75-85. 

M.P. See special biography. * 

M.P. 

M.P. 

Poor. 

B. ’25- 

(L.). 

Peer. 

Peer. 

M.P. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

B. ’18. snd son3rd E. of Radnor. M.P. Kilmarnock ’44-74- 
Under Home Sec. ’50-3; Vice-Pres. Board of Trade and 
Treas. of Navy ’55; Pres, Poor Law Board ’55-3 ; Chm. 
Ways and Means, 5355; Second Ch. Est. Commr. '59-65. 
See special biography. 

G 

B. ’23. Formerly fellow and tutor of Brasenose Coll.; 
Prmcip. of Univ. of Corfu; Sec, Lord High Commr. 
Ionian Islands ’54-9; Gov. Queensland 39-08, N. Zea¬ 
land ’68-73, Victoria 73-8, 'Mauritius '78-83, Hong Kong 
’83-87 ; went to Malta Jan. ’88 as a Roy. Commr, to inquire 
into the manner of dividing Malta and its dependencies 
Peer. [into electoral districts. 

Peer. ” 

Peer. 

Peer. 

M.P. See special biography. 

Peer. ~ * 

B. ’34. Youngest son of 1st M of Ailesbory. (L.). M.P. 

N. Wilts ’65-74, Marlborough ’78-85. Vice-Ghamb. House- 

Peer, [bold '80-85. 


Peer, 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

M.P. 

M.P. 

M.P. 

M.P. 


See special biography. 
See special biography. 

See special biography. 
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Childers, U. C. E. . 
Churchill, Lord R. . 
Ciermontand, Carling- 
' ford, Lord. 
Coleridge, Lord 
Corvine, Lord r • 
Connaught, H.R.H. 
Duke of. 

Connemara, Lord* . 
Cork, Earl of . . 

Coftesloe, Lord. 
CottOn, Sir Henry . 
Couch, Sir Richard . 
Coventry, Earl of 
Cowell, Sir John Clay¬ 
ton, K.C.B. 
CoWper, Earl . . 

Cratibrook, Viscount. 
Cross, Viscount 
CuHtt, George , 
Derby, Earl of . 
Devon, Earl of . 
Devonshire, Duke of 
Dilke, Sir Charles 
Wentworth, Bart. 
Dude, Earl of . 
Dufferin. Earl of 
Dyke, Sir W.H.,Bart. 
Ebury, Lord 
Edinburgh, H.R.H. 
Duke of. 

Elgin, Earl of. . 
Elliot, Hon, Sir Henry 
George. 


Emly, Lord 
Esher, Lord . 
Eversley, Viscount , 
Exeter, Marquis of . 
Fergusson.Si r James, 
Bart. 

File, Earl of . 
Fitzgerald, Lord 
Flanagan, S. Wpulfe. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Fowler, H. H. 7 * . 

Fry, Sir Edward 

Gladstone, Wm.Ewart 
Goschen, G. Joachim. 
Grant-Duff, Sir Mount- 
' stuart Elphinstone. 
Granville, Earl • 

Grey, Earl . 

Grove, Sir Wm, Robt. 
Halsbury, Lord . 
Hamilton, Lord G. . 
Hammond, Lord « 
Hampden, Viscount . 
Hannen, Sir James . 
Harcourt, Sir W. 
Vernon. 

Hardwieke, Earl ot . 
Harrowby, Earl of . 
Hartington, Marq, of 
Hay, Sir John Charles 
Dalrymple, Bart. 


Hay, Sir John Hay 
Drummond. 
Heneage, Edward 
I krschcll, Lord. 
Hertford, Marquis of 


3 

’68, Dec. , 

i* a : 

rr, May . 

'8o, April . 
’ 66 , May* . 

May t 
p, Ju ] y • 

, 75 . Nov. . 
'77, Aug. . 
87, July , 

'71, May . 

: 

’80, Mar. . 
’58, Feb, . 
|66, July . 
78, Mar. . 
'8a, Dec. . 


: 

’80, April . 
’30, Nov. . 
’66, May . 

■‘86, Feb. . 
’67, June . 

’55, Aug. . 
76, Nov. . 
’39, June . 
'66, July . 
'68, Nov, . 

’80, May . 
'8s, June . 
’85, Dec. . 
’85, June . 
’86, June . 
’83, April . 

'41, Sept. 
’65, Nov. . 
’80, May . 

’46, Aug. . 
35, April . 
87, Nov. . 
’83, June . 
’78, April . 
'66, June . 
;66, J uly . 
72, Nov. . 
*8o, April . 

;<*, July . 
74, Mar. . 
’66, Feb. . 
’74, Mar. . 


*86, Aug. 

'86, Feb. 
’86, Feb. 
’70, Feb. 


M.P. V 

Peer. See special biography. 

Peer. 

r. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peer, See special biography. 

Peer. 

Peer, 

Peer, 

See special biography. 

See biographical notice. 1 

Peer, « 

B. '3a. A maj.-gen. in Army, and Lt,-Col. R.E.; wasGov.f 

to Duke of Edinburgh, and late Duke of Albany; Master! 

Peer. [of H.M. Household since '66J 

Peer. J 

Peer. is 

M.P. A 

Peer. ■ 

Peer. ■ 

Peer# " h 

B. ‘43. (G.L.). M.P. Chelsea ’68-86, Under For. Sefl 

'80-83. Pres. Local Govt. Board *83-5. Author A 

Peer. - “Greater Britain," etH 

Peer. See special biography. 

M.P. 

Peer. 

Peer. See special biography. 

Peer. , . 

B. '17. and son of and E. Minto. Has been many year 8 l 
in dip. service. Was Min. at Copenhagen ’58-9, Naplftl 
59-62, Greece 62-3, Italy ’G3-6, Tuikey ’66-77, Vienr'‘JJ 


Ret.-Xi 


'59-62, Greece ’62-3, 
Peer. 

Peer. See biography. 
Peer. 

Peer. 

M.P. 


I. ’17. Called to bar 38. A Land Judge of Chsnc. Div. iru 1 
l.P. [Ireland ’69-85,! 

l.P. ' P 

!. ’37. Line. Inn ’54 j QC. ’69. A judge Chanc. Div. ’77-83,(1 
[app. a Lord Justice of Appeal ’s' 
l.P. Sec special biography. '' 

l.P. See £|Decial biography. * 

$. ’29. (L.). M.P. Elgin Dist. ’57-8E Under Sec .Pi Ind 
’68-/4 ) Under Sec. Colonies' 80-1; Gov. Madras’81 VJ-6- L< 
Ver. See spec. biog. [Rector Aberdeen Upi,„*v. ’66-7' 

’cer. ' 

1 . x8xx. Lincoln’s Inn '35, Q.C. ’53, Judge Com. r'Fleas an 
■eer. [Q.B. Div. ^1-87 ; Pres. Brit. Asu^-ocn. Yk 


Peer. See spec. biog. [Rector Aberdeen Upl'’66-7' 
Peer. ’ 

B. x8xx. Lincoln’s Inn '35, Q.C. ’53, Judge Com. r 'Fleas an 
Peer. [Q.B. Div. ^1-87 ; Pres. Brit. AsC°f'Ocn. Yk 

m.p. 

Peer. ' * 

Peer. 

B. ’ai. See special biography. ^ Cl . 

M.P. See special biography. '- r 

Peer £J 

Peer. 

M.P. See speeial biography. *** 

B. ’si. Served in navy ’34-78, when' he became*'i admiral m 
retired list, having semi much active gervicerf in Crimea) 
campaign and elsewhere, and received three iPfvar medals 
(C.). M.P. Wakefield ‘62-5, Stamford ’66-8cf%. Wigtowi 
[Dist. ’80-5. A Lord of the AdiuMralty ’ 6&1 
B '16. Has been many years in dip. service.' ' Was Min 
Flen, at Court of Morocco ’72-86, having been], previously 
M.P. [Consul-Gen. there (1845) and Min. R* es. (’60-72) 


t uourt ol Morocco 72-86, Having been L previously 
[Consul-Gen. there (1845) and Min. R* '**• (’60-72) 
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[Pri 


Hibbert, John Tom¬ 
linson. 


Hick 8-Beach, Sir M, 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hobhouse, Lord 
Holland, Sir H. T., 
Bart. t 

1 1 untly, Marquis of 
Ilchester, Earl of 
Inglis, John . 


lames, Sir H 
Keating, Sii 
Singer. 

Kenroare, Earl of 
'Kensington, Lord 
Key, Si r AstleyCooper 


Henry 


imberley, Earl of 
BCintore, Earl of. 
gLatnbert, Sir John 


.alhom, Earl of. 
.ayard, Sir* Austen 
Htnry. 

t-esvislmm, Viscount. 
.indley, Sir Nathaniel 

[Loftus, Lord A.. 


London, Bishop of 
Londonderry,Marquis 
of. 

Lopes, Sir Henry 
Cnarles. 

Lopes, Sir Massey, 
Bart. 

Lome, Marquis of . 

Lothian, Marquis of . 
Lowthei, James 


Lugaid, Sii Edward . 


Lumley, Sir John 
Savile. 

Macdonald, J. H. A. . 
Macdonald, 'Sir John 
Alexander. 

Macnaghten, Lord 
Malet, Sir Edward 
Baldwin. 

Mallet, Sir Louis 

Malmesbury, Earl,of. 
Marjonbanks, Edward 
Manners, Lord^J. 
Marriott, W. T. , . 

Matthews, Henry . 
l Mellor, John William 

Monck, Viscount 
Moncreiff, Lord . 
Monk-Iiretton, Lord . 


i 

’86, Feb. 


’74, Mar. 
’85, June 
’81, Mgr. 
’8s, Sept. 

'81, Mar. 
’74, Feb. 

'59! F*b. 

;8 S , June 
75, Feb. 

*57, Feb. 
’80, May 
’84, Aug. 


’64, Nov. 
’86, Aug, 
’85, May 

v 

74, Mar. 
’68, Dec. 

'85, June 
’81, Dec, 

'68, Nov. 


’8s, May 
86, Aug. 

’S S , Dec. 

’« 5 , July 

’ 75 « Mar. 

’86, Feb. 
’78, Feb. 

’71, Nov. 


’83, Dec. 

'85, Aug. 
’79, Aug. 


’87, Jan. 
85, Mai. 


’83, Aug. 

’52, Feb. 
'86, Feb. 
’ S a, Feb. 
’85, July 
86, Aug. 

’ 80 , Mar. 

’69, Aug. 
’69, Oct. 
’72, May 


8 

B. ’24. M.P. (G.'L.) Oldham *63-74, ’77-86. Irrtier Temple 
’49. Parly. See. to Local Govt. Board ’71-4 and. ’80-3 j 
under Home Sec. ’83-4; Fin. Sat. to TPreas. ’84-S; Sec. 
to Admiralty Feb. to July *86 j aCommr. under Locil Goy. 

M.P. See special biography. [Boundaries Act ’87. 

hLpf' ' v/? 

*, v 

Peer. 

® „ 1 , 

B. ’10. M.P. (C.) Stamford '58. Scotch ba - ’35. Sol.-Gefl. 
Scotland ’52; Lord Advoc. ’52-8; Lord JusticeClerlt%8-6^ 5 
Lord Justice Genl. and Pres, of Court of Session, S*ot- 

M.P. _ [land, ’£7. 

B. 1804. Inner Temple 1 
(L .1 Reading '52-9. 

Peer. 

Peer, > 

B. *si. Is an admiral. Com.-in-ChiefN. American aud-W. 




Peer. 

B. ’15. Poor Law Insp. '36-71; Permanent Sec. to Local 
Govt. Board ’71-82. Drew up scheme for Metropolitan 
Poor Act. Boundary Ccmmr. in connection with two 
Peer. [Redistribution Acts. 

See special biography. 


M.P. 
B. '28. 


App, Judge of Com. Pleas 


Middle Temple '50. App, 

[’75 ; Lord"] ustiee of Appeal 'Si, 

B. ’17. Son of and M. of Ely. Arab, at Vienna ’58-60, Berlin 
’60-2, Munich '62-3, Berlin ’66-8, North Ger. Confed. ’68-7r, 
[St. Petersburg '71-9; Gov. N. S. Wales. ’79-85. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

See biographical notice. 

B. ’18. M.P. Westbury ’57-68, S. Devon ’68-85. Lord of 
* [the Admiralty '74-80. 

B. ’45. El. son of Duke of Argyll. Married, '71..H.R.H. 
the Princess Louise, fourth daughter of H.M. M.P. 

Peer. [Argyllshire ’58-78 ; Gov.-G'it. of Canada ’78-83. 

B. '40. M.P. (C.) York City '65-80, N. Lincolnshire ’81-5. 
Parly. Sec. Poor Law Board ’68; Under Sec. for Colonies 
. [’74-8; Chief Sec. for Ireland’78-80. 

B- ’10. Is a general, SerVed id first Afghan campaign, 
in fkmjaub: was in command of a div. of infantry at 
capture of Lucknow. Permanent Under Sec. lor War 
(.’61-71; Ch. Commr. of Army Purchase Cotnrrvn. ’71-81. 

B. ’23 Has had a long dip. career. Min. to Kingof Saxony 
’66: to Swiss Confed. ’67-8, Brussels ’6S-83, at Rome 

M.P, ‘ [since ’83. 

B.’is. Called to bar. Upper Canada ’36; Q.C. ’46. Has been 
Att,-Gen. and Mm. ofjustiee; was first Prime Min. for 
Poin. of Canada; reapp. to that office ’78, and still re- 

Pecr. (tains it. 

B. ’37. Has been in dip. service since ’54. Agent and 
Consul-Gen. in Egypt '79 83 ; Min. at Brussels *83-4; app. 

lAmbass at Berlin 84. 

B. ’23. Assist. See. Board of Trade '66-72; member of 
Council of India’73-4; Permanent Under Sec. India ’74-81 ■ 

Peer. 

M.P, 

M.P. , 

M.P. 

M.P. 

B. ’35. 
ham '80-86. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peer. 


See special biography. 

El. son late Sir J. Mellor, P.C. 


M.P. (G.L.) Grant- 


Inner Temple’So; Q.C, ’7s; Judge Advoc. 

[Gen. Feb. to July ’ 86 , 
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[Fri 


1 2 

Montagu, Lord R. . '67, Mpr. . 

4 > 

Morgan, G. O. . . ’80, May . 

Moner, Sir Robert ’85, Jan, . 
Burnet David. 

Morley, Ear! of . ’86, Feb. . 

Moiley, John . . ’86, Feb. . 

Mount * Edgcumbe, ’79, May . 

Earl of, » 

Mount-Temple, Lord '55, Aug. c . 
Mowbray, Sir 1 ., Bart. ’58, April . 
Mundelia, A. J. . . ’80, May . 

Murray, Sir Charles '75, May . 
Augustus. 

Napier &Ettrick, Lord ’6t, Feb. . 
Noel, Gerard James . '74, May . 

Normanby,Marquisof ’51, Aug. 
North, Jobq Sydney . ’86, April . 
Northbrook, Earl ol‘ . '69, Aug. . 

Northumberland, ’59, Mar. . 
Duke of, 

Norton, Lord , . *58, Feb. , 

Otway, Sir Arthur ’85, July . 
John, Bart. 

Oxenbridgc, Viscount ’74, Feb. 
Paget, Lord Clarence '66, May 
Edward. 

Paget, Sir Augustus ’76, J uly 
Berkeley, 

*» 

Peacock, Sir Barnes . ’70, July 

Peel, A. W. . . ’84, May 

Peel, Sir Fredeiick . ’57, May- 


Peel, Sir Robert, Bart. ’ 6 r, J uly 

Penzance, Lor$ , . ’64, April 

Percy, Earl. . , ’74, Mar. 

Playiair, Sir L. . , '73, Dec. 

Plunket, Hon. D. . ’80, Mar. 

Poltimore, Lord . . '72, Mar. 

Fonsonby, Sir Henry ’80, April 
Frederick. 

Portland, Duke of . '86, AUg. 

Railtes, 11 , C. . . '80, Mar. 

Richmond and Gor- ’59, Mar. 
don, Duke of. 

Ripen, Marquis of . '63, April 

Ritchie, C. T. . ’86, Aug. 

Robinson, Sir Her- ’83, May 
cnlesGeorgeRobei t. 


Rose, Sir John, Bart. ’86, Aug. 


Rosebery, Earl of . ’81, Aug. 

Rosslyrt, Earl of . ’86, Nov. 

St. Albans, Duke of . ’69, Feb. 

Salisbury,.Marquis of ’66, July 
Sandford, Sir Francis ’85, July 
Richard. 


Selborne, Earl of . '72, Oet, 

Sehvin-lbbetson.SirH. ’85, June 


8 's 

B. ‘25. and son of 6th Duke of Manchester. M.P. (L.) * 
Huntingdonshire ’59-74,Westmeath ’74-80. Wa«wn favour 
of Home Rule. ■ Pres, of Board of Health and Vice-Pres. 
M.P. ' * [of Council ’67-8. 

B.’ab. Has been in dip. service since ’53. Envoy to Portu¬ 
gal 76-81; Ambass. to Madrid '81-4; app. Ambass. to 
Peer. [Russia '84. 

M.P. See special biography, i 

Peer. , i 

Peer. 

M.P. 

M.P. 

B. 1806. Many years in dip. Service, Min. to Switzerland ' 
’53-4, Persia ’54-9, Saxony ’59-66, Denmark ’66-7, Portugal 
Peer. ['67-74. Ret. 74. 

B. ’23. Formerly in army. M.P. (C.) Rutlandshire’47-83. , 
[A Lord ol'Treas. 66-8; First Comrar, of Works ’76-80, I 
Peer, H 

B. 1804. M.P. (C.) Oxfordshire ’53-85; married Baroness J 
Peer. [Noilh afcj 

Peer. 

Peer. 

B. '22, Formerly in army. M.P. (L.) Stafford ’52-7, Chat¬ 
ham ’65-74, Rochester ’78-85. Under For. Sec. ’68-71; Clin. 
Peer. * [of Ways and Means ’83 5. 

B. '11. M.P. (L.) Sandwich ’47-66; Sec. to Admiralty’59 66. 
Is an admiral retired, and was command jr-iu-chief m 

fMeditertanean ’66-70. 
B. ’23. Has been in dip. service since '43. Min. at Dresden 
’58-9, Stockholm ’59-62, Copenhagen Y2-6, Portugal '66-7, 

[Rome ’76-84, Vienna since ’84. 
B. bo. Inner Temple ’36. Has been Ch. Justice of 
Supreme Court, Calcutta. App. a judge of judicial Com. 
M.P. [of Privy Council '72. 

B. ’23. 2nd son of Sir R. Peel, the famous Prime Min. 
M.P.(L.) Leominster’49-52, Bury'52-7, ’59-65. Undet Sec. 
Colonies ’51-2, ’53-5; Under Sec. ior War *55-7; Sec. to 
Treas. ’59-65. Inner Temple ’49; app. a Rlwy. Commr.'w 

g l.'i __d 1.1 _TJ..:_- .4.1. _ t ___ _ t«T. 

dip. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

M P. 

M P. 

Peer. 


El. son of the Prime Min. ol that name. Was in 
service. M.P. (L.C.) Tainwoith ’50-80, Huntingdon 
[ 84-5, Blackburn ’85-6. Ch. Sec. for Ireland Yu-5. 


Is a general; served in Crimea. Private Sec. to 
[H.M. an<f Keeper of Privy Puise. 


B. 

Peer. 

M.P. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

M.P. 

B. ’24. Formerly in army, but entered Civil Service ’46, 
Pres. Montserrat ’54-5 ; Gov. St. Kitts ’55-9, Hong Kcing 
’50-65, Ceylon ’65-71, N.S. Wales ’72-8, New Zealand 
’78-80; Gov. of Cape of Good Plope ana High Cammr. 

[for South Africa since ’80. 

B- ’20. Canadian bar ’43. M111, Public Works ’60; Fin. 
Min. of Canada ’69-73. A banker in London. One c f 
Royal Commi-s. for Colonial and Indian Exhibition '86 , 
Cbm. of Fin. Com. App. Receiver-Gen. for the Duchy 

Peer. See special biography. [of Cornwall ’83. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peei. , *. 1 

B. *24- A Cornmr. for Great Exhibition \i. and Sec. of 
Exhibition ’62. Assist. Under Sec. for Colonies ’68-704, 
Sec, to Com. of Council on Education’70-84; aCornmn 
of City Parochial Charities since ’84. Boundary Commr. 
under last Redistribution Act ; Permanent Under-Sec. 

Peer. ’ [Tor Scotland ’85-7 

M.P. ' ?' 


Pft A 
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[Pri 


Shaw-Lefevre, J. G. . 
Sherbrooke, viscount 
Kay-Shuttleworth.Sir 
U. J., Bart. 

Smith, Sir Montague 
Edward. 

Smith, W. H. . 
Somerset, Lord Henry 
R. C. « 

Spencer, Earl . , . 

Stalbridge, Lord , 
Stanhope, Hon. E. . 
Stanley of . Preston, 
L01 d. 

Stansfeld,}. . 

Sudeley, Lord . 
Suffielo, Lord 
Sydney, Earl 
Tankcrville, Earl of . 
Thornton, Sir Edward 


Thurlow, Lord . 
Thymic, ,.,01 d Henry 
Frederick. 

Trevelyan, Sir G. O., 
Bart. 

Verney, 5 *ir II., Bart. 
Villicrs, Hon.Chas. P. 
Wales, H.K.H. 
Prince of, 

Walpole, Spencer 
Horatio. 

Waterford, Marquis of 
Watson, Lord 
•Westminster, Duke of 
Wmmaileigb, Lord , 
Wold, Sir Henry 
Drummond. 

Wyke, Sir Charles 
Lennox. 


York, Archbishop of. 
Young, G. . 


2 

'80, Dec. 

'55.<Au|;. 

80, April 

’ft, Nov. 

’17, Au g. 
74, Mar. 

’59* Jwiy 

7a, Mar. 
'85, June 
’78, April 

'79> Feb. , 
’86, Feb. , 
’86, Feb. . 
53, Jan. , 
’06, J uly , 
’71, Aug. , 


'86, April 
'76, Feb. 

’8&, June 

SJK 

’63, Dec. 

’52, Feb. 

’85, June 
’78, Mar. 
’So, April 
’67, lime 
’85, June 

'86, Feb. 


M.P. . 

Peer. 

M.P. 

B. 1S09. Gray’s Inn ’3s. M.^. (C.) Truro'59-65. A judge 

.. . Pnv ~ 


of Com. Picas '65; a judge of Judicial Com 
M.P. See special biography. __,, # 

B. '40. ' a son of 8th 


rivy Council 
■, - ['71-83. 

_ uke of Beaufort. M.P. (C.) Mon- 
Comptroller ol the Household ’74-9. 


mouthshire ’71-80. 

Peer. 

Peer. - . 1 

M.P. • ‘ 

Peer. 

M.P. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Peer. » 

B. ’17- Has been many years in dip. service, Slip, to 
Argentine Cooled. ’59, Brazil *65*7, United States ’67-81, 
St. Petersburg '81-4, Constantinople ’84-6. Was one of 
[the High Conirurs, for Settlement of Alabama Claims. 
Peer. 

B. ’32. 2nd son of 3rd Marquis ofBath. M.P. (C.) S. Wilts 
[’59-85. Treas. of Household ’75-80. 

M.P. 


B. 1801. 

M.P. 

Peer. 


Was 


army ’19-30. M.P. (L.)Redfmd, 47-52, 
[’Buckingham ’32*41, ’57-74, and ’80-S5. 


B. 1806. M.P. (C.) Midhurst’46-56; Cambridge Univ. '56-82. 

Lincoln’s Inn 3831; Q.C. ’46; Home Sec. ’53, ’58-9, and 
Peer. ['66-7 i Ch. Est. Coiumr. ’56-8 and ’te-6. 

Peer. 

Peer. 

Pecr. t . 

See biographical notice 

B. '35. For some years in army, and afterwards on general 
stall of late King ol Hanover. Entered dip. service in '45, 
and subsequently Min. Plen. to Mexico, to Kingdom of 
Hanover’06; Mm. to Denmark 81, aud io Lisbon ’81-4. 
’63, Feb. . Peer. See special biography. 

’72, Aug. . B. ’19. Scotch bar ’40. M.P. (L.) Wigtown Dist. '65-74. 

Sol.-Gen. lor Scotland ’62-6 and ’68-9; Lord Advoc, 
[’69-74; app. a judge of Couit of Session ’74. 
Clerk of the Council— Chas. Lennox Peel, C.B. 

Deputy Clerk of the Council— Herbert Mansoa Sufi, Esq. 


Privy Council in Ireland. 

President—The Most Hon. the Marquis of Londonderry, Lord Lieutenant. 


Abercorn, Duke of , 
Ashbourne, Lord 
Balfour, A. J. . 

Ball, J. r. . . . 

Bannerman, H. C. 
Barry, Charles Robert 

Beach, ’Sir M. Hicks, 
Bart. 

Belmore, Earl of 
Bruen, Henfy . 
Bnller, Mah-Gen. Sir 

Redvers H., K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., V,C. 


Cambridge, Duke of. 


;s 7 . 

77 . 

’87 

’68 . 

;«S , 

70 . 

’74 . 

'67 .. 
’80 . 

’87 . 


'68 


t. 


Peer. 

Peer. 

M.P. 

B.’is. Irish bar ’40; Q.C. ’54. M.P. fC.)"Dublin Univ. 
’68-74. Sol.-Gen. Ireland ’68, and for short time 111 same 
[year Att.-Gen. Lord Chanc. Ireland’75-S0. 
Irish bar’45, Sol.-Gen. Ireland ’69-70; Att>Gcn. 
M.P. (L.) Dungarvan ’65-9. 1 App. a judge of t!ie 
[Irish Bench ’72, and aLord*Justice of Appeal ’83. 


M.l 

B. ’24. 

'70-2 

M.P. 


M»P. <C.) Carlow Co. *57-80. 
Entered 6otl* Rifles 58, capt. ’7 


■Peer. 

B- ’28. 

B. ’39. Entered 60th Rifles 58, capt. ’70, major ’74, col. ’79 ; 
maj.-gOn. for distinguished services in Soudan ’84; served 
in ‘Chin* with Red River Expcd., in Ashantee, Kaffir, ■* 
and Zulu campaigns; A.D.C. to the Queen, has been 
Adjt.-Gen. at head-quarters; special coiumr. Co. Kerry 
'86, Permanent Under Sec. Ireland ’86-7; Quartermaster- 

Peer. [Gen. to Forces Oct. ’87. 
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Carlingfoad,. Lord , 
Chatterton, Hedges 
Eyre. 

Cogan. W.H. Ford . 
C'ottesloe. Lord . 
Ciolton, Sir Waiter ^ 

Dowse, Richard. . 

Drogheda, Marquis ctf 
Dyke, SirW. IL, Bart. 
Fitzgerald, Lord 
Fitz-Gibbon, Gerald . 

^Flanagan, S. W. , 
Gibson, J, G. 

Gregory, Sir William 
Henry. 

Hamilton, Ion Trant 
Harrington, Marquis of 
Headfort, Mai quis of 
Holmes, Hugh . 


Johnson, 

Moore. 


William 


Kavanagh, Arthur 
Mac Murrough. 
Keenan, Sir Patrick J, 
King*Harman, Col, E 
♦Lowther, J. 

May, G. A. Chichester 
Meath, Earl of . - 
Monck, Viscount 
Monroe, John 
Morley, John 
Morris, bit Michael, 
Bart. 


'66 

'67 

'66 v < 

>5 

’69 


7a 

> 8 

;«5 

,5 6 

79 

’76 

’87 

’71 

’87 

’ 7 i 

’,79 

•85 


’81 


'86 

’85 

’86 

’78 

87 

y -9 

86 

'86 

’66 


Naisli, John . 

O’Conor, Don, The . 

Tillies, Christopher . 

♦peel, Sir Robert, Bart. 
1 ‘orter, Andrew Mar¬ 
shall. 

Saxe-Weimar, Prince 
Edward o r . 

Smith, W. H. . : 

Steele,Gen.Sir Thomas 
Montagu, G.C.B.* 
•Trevelyan, Sir G. O.. 
Wales, Prince oi 
Walker, Samuel. 

Warren,Roht. Richard 

* 

Waterford,Marquis of 
Wmtuarldgh, Lord . 
Young, John ! . 


1 '1 


8+ 


'81 
’?a 

’83 


'85 

'86 

’80 

’Efz' 

•68 

’8S 

'67 

> 

68 

’86 


eer. 


*rfi. Irish bar*43 ? Q.C.’s8. M.P. (C.)DublinUmv.’67. Sol.* 
Gen. Ireland 00-7; Att.-Gen. '67; Vice-Chanc. Ireland ’67. 
B. '23. * M.P. (C.) Kildare ’52-80. A Commr. of Board of 
Peer. [Education, Ireland, 

B. ’15. Formerly in R.A. Chm. of Directors of Convict 
Prisons, Ireland, '54-62; Commr. of Prisons, England, 

„ j. 1766-8; Chm. of Irish Prisons Board ’77-3. 

B. ’94, Irish bar ’52; Q.C. ’63. M.P. (L.)tDerry City. 

, ’68-72. Sol, -Gen. Ireland ’70-s: Att.-Gen. ’7a for short 
Peer. [time ; app. a Baron of Exchequer, Ireland, ’72. 

Peer, v 

B. ’37. Irish bar ’60, English bar ’6rQ.C. ’73 ; Sol.-Gen. 
Ireland '77-8 ; app. a Lord Justice of Appeal, Ireland, ’78. 

M.P, ’85-68. Judge Queen’s Bench Div. Ireland Jan. ’88. 

B. ’17. M.P. (C.j Dublin City ’+2-7, and Galway Co. 

1 _ . [’57-72; Gov. of Ceylon’72-7. 

R. ’39. Married ’77 Victoria Alexandrina, d. of Maj.-Gen. 
M.P. [Lord C. Wellesley, M.P. Q>. Dublin '63-85. 

[ , ggr. 

B. ’40. Ed. Trin. Coll., Dublin. Irish bar’65, Q.C. ’77, 
law adviser to Irish Govt. ’77, Sol.-Gen. Ireland ’78-80, 
Att -Gen. Ireland ’85-7, M.P. Dublin Univ. '85-7, app. a 

[judge Q B. Div. Ireland #7, 
B. ’28. Irish bar ’53; Q.C. ’72. ^ M.P. (L:> Mallow ’72-83 
Sol.-Gen. Ireland '80-1; Att.-Gen. ’81-3; app. a iudge oi 

[Q.B. Div. IfclsmdT '82. 
B. ’31. M.P. (C.) Wexford’66-8; Cat low Co. ’68-80. fs 

[L L. Co. Carlow. 

B. ’26. App. Resident Commr. of National Education, 
M.P. [Ireland, ’71. 

M P. 

B. ’15, Irish bar ’44; Q.C. ’65; Att.-Gen. Ireland ’75-7; Lord 
Peer. [Ch. Justice ol Ireland ’77-87. 

Peer. 

B. '39. Irish bar ’63 ; Q.C. ’77 i Sol.-Gen. Ireland’85. App. 
M.P. 1 Land J udge of Chanc. Div. ’85. 

B. ’27. Irish bar ’49; Q.C. ’63. M.P. (L.C.) Galway City 
'65-7. Sol.-Gen. Ireland'66 ; Att.-Gen.'66-7. A judge of 
Com. Pleas '67-76; Ch. Justice of that Court ’76-87 ; app. 

[Lord Ch Justice of Ireland'87. 
B. ’41. Irish bar’65 ; Q.C. '80. Sol.-Gen. Ireland ’83 ; Att.- 
Gen. ’83-5; Lord Chanc. of Ireland May to June '85 and 

[Feb. to July '86. 

B. ’38. M.P. (L.) Roscommon ’6o-8o, when he failed to 

[secure re-election. 

Bf’31. Irish bar ’53; Q.C. ’65 ; Sol -Gen. Ireland ’72; Att.- 
[Gen. *72-4. Ch. Baron of Exchequer (Irelandj '74. 

* f 

B. ’37- Ii ish bar ’60 ; Q.C. ’72 f M.P. (L.) Derry Co. ’81-3. 
Sol.-Gen. Ireland ’81-2; Att.-Gen. ’82-3 j app. Master of 

[the Rolls ’83. 

B.’23. Enteied Gren, Guards ’41;’served in Crimean 
campaign; app. to succeed Sir T. Steele as Com .-in-chief 
M.P. Tin Ireland ’85. 

B. ’20. Entered army ’38; served in Crimean campaign; 

[Commander ol'Forces in Ii eland '80-5. 

M.P. 

Peer. 

B. ’32. Irish bar ’55; Q.C, ’77. M.P. (G.L.) Co. Derry ’84-5; 

Sol.-Gen. Ireland '83-5 ; Att.-Gen. ’85, and Feb.-July ’86. 
B.’t7. Irish bar '39; Q.C. ’58. M.P. (C.) Dublin Umv. 

'67-8. Sol.-Gen. Ireland ’67, and Att.-Gen. '67-8; app. 
Peer. [ judge of the Court of Probate *68. 

Peer. 

B. ’26. S»n of W. Young, of Galgortn, M.A. Trin. 

Cell.. Dublin, J.P. andD.L. Co. Antrim, High Sheriff ’63, 
, ikesidence, Galgorm Castle, Ballymena, co. Antrim, 


Clerk of the Council -*-Sir William Kaye, C.B., LL.D., Q.C. 

* For biographical facts relative to these right hon. gentlemen see Her Majesty a Privy 

Council above. 
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Privateering. A privateer is a private 
armed vessel commissioned by Government in 
time of war to harass the enemy by preying 
upon its commerce. Until the end of the 16th 
century no commissions were issued to priva¬ 
teers. At the Congress of Paris, 1858 , Great 
Britain, Austria, France, Russia, Prussia, Sar¬ 
dinia, and,Turkey united in a declaration that 
“ privateering is and remains abolished." A num¬ 
ber of otherfctutes also agreed to this declara¬ 
tion ; but Spain, Mexico, and the United States 
refused their consent, and as regards them the 
employment of private cruisers commissioned 
by the State is a perfectly legitimate method of 
warfare. Piracy Is tobbery or murder on the 
high seas, done animofurandi and in a spirit 
of gencial hostility. The crime of piracy is 
one against the wholehuman race : pirates may 
be seized by any one and tried in the courts 
oi any state. Sometimes, however, acts are 
made piracy by the law of a particular state 
which acts would not consitute piracy accord¬ 
ing to international law ; and persons believed 
to be guilty of such acts can only be seized by 
cruisers of their own state and tried in their 
own courts. Consult Calvo’s treatise on Inter¬ 
national Law. 

Privileges, Committee for. The petition 

of every claimant to a title of nobility is re¬ 
ferred to the Committee for Privileges of the 
House of Lords, a body which is composed of 
the Lord Chancellor, the ex-Lord Chancellors, 
and the Lords of Appeal, or some of them, the 
President being the Chairman ot Committees. 
Counsel and witnesses may be heard, and the 
case is decided by the majority of the members 
of the committee present. 

Privileges of Peers and Members of 
Parliament- Certain privileges of the peers 
are defined in Standing orders, some of which 
date from the seventeenth century; while the 
Commons, through their Speaker, claim their 
privileges immediately after the first meeting 
of a new parliament; but the privileges thus 
defined and claimed have been greatly modified 
by acts passed by the two houses themselves. 
At the piesent time a peer or peeress of Gieat 
Britain or of Scotland or Ireland, whether 
representative or not, and a peeress whether 
by birth, marriage, or creation--but not a 
peeress by marriage who has become widowed 
and has married a commoner—is still free at, 
all times from arrest or imprisonment on civil 

rocess; but their servants have long since 

een deprived of the protection they formerly 
enjoyed. And by an Act of 1871 bankrupts are 
disqualified from sitting and voting in the 
House of Lords anti} the bankruptcy be deter¬ 
mined either by being annulled or by the 
satisfaction of the creditors; and the seat of 
a representative peer for Scotland or Ireland 
Is vacated unless his bankruptcy be determined 
within one year after the date of his becoming 
a bankrupt. Neither a peer nor a member has, 
nor did be have formerly, any privilege against 
being compellfd by process of the courts to 
pay obedience to a writ of habeas corpus (ijr.t',) 
directed to Ijim. When the Speaker’s election 
has been approved and confirmed by Hef 
Majesty, be lays claim by bumble petition to 
the “ ancient and -undoubted rights and privi¬ 
leges ” of the Commons, and especially “ to 
freedom from arrest and molestation for their 
persons, servants, and estates, to freedom of 
speech in debate, to free access to Her Majesty 
Whenever occasion may require it, and to the 


most favourable construction being put on all 
their .proceedings ”; and the Queen through 
the Lord.Chancellor confirms all the rights and 
privileges winch have ever been granted to, 
os conferred utfira, the Commons by Her 
Majesty hr any of her royal predecessors. But 
iu regard to the first part, of this claim made by 
and allowed to the Commons, .freedom from 
arrest, arid that on strictly civil process only, 
is now confined to the member alone, and is 
enjoyed only during a period of forty days 
before the meeting of parliament, during the 
sittings'of the lfouse, during a period of forty 
days before, add after any day to which parlia¬ 
ment is prorogued, and until an uncertain or 
“ reasonable “ period after a dissolution. But 
members are brought under the bankruptcy 
laws, for if any one of them be adjudged a 
bankrupt he is unable to sit and vote for one 
year, unless the order of adjudication be 
annulled or his creditors be satisfied; and if 
at the expiration of one year the bankruptcy 
be not determined in either of these ways, 
the seat becomes vacant. Actions at law are 
maintainable against members of both Houses ; 
they are subject to penalties, and may be 
airested for indictable offences; and members 
of the House of Commons have been committed 
in certain instances for contempt of court 
without subsequent interference by the house. 
Peers and members are not compelled to obey 
a subpoena, though in practice they do answer 
a summons of the kind ; and they are exempt 
by statute from serving on juries. Although 
no member may use unbecoming words in 
regard to another member without risking 
suspension if he decline to explain or retract, 
fro. dom of speech with reference to those who 
ai e not members is enjoyed to the very fullest 
extent, and statements may be freely made 
within the walls of parliament which, if uttered 
elsewhere, would be libellous and actionable. 
Free access to Her Majesty is the right of 
peers individually, as well as of the House 
ol Lords a's a body; but the other house only 
possesses the right collectively. By resolutions 
of the House of Commons no peer, except an 
Irish peer who has been elected an M.P., can 
vote or concern liirtself in a parliamentary 
eleeti%n. Members of either house are pro¬ 
tected against insutt or threatening; and the 
offer of money to any member for promoting 
a parliamentary matter is a breach of privilege 
which may be severely punished. See Im¬ 
peachments anp Triae of Peers, and In¬ 
tervention of Peers in Paruamentarv 
Elections. 

Privy Council 'see Ministry). A body of 
persons nomuians by the sovereign without 
any patent or grans* and who, upon taking the 
oath of office, are at once qualified members. 
A privy councillor must be a natural-born 
British subject, and as he is created by the 
soverejgn, so he can be removed from the list 
at her pleasure, it is customary to include ia 
the body the royal princes and the archbishops; 
several of the principal officers of State and of the 
Household .become privy councillors by virtue 
of their office; the principal eecretai ies of state 
are of course sworn of the Council before they 
can take part in the deliberations of the select 
number ol the body which we know as the 
Cabinet Council; the Judge Advocate-General 
is always included; and the rank is bestowed 
upon ambassadors and the principal colonial 
governors, and frequently U^on respected 
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politicians who may never have been in office, 
as an honorary distinction. Any f privy coun- 
cillot may act as a justice of the'peace. The 
Lord President of the Council is appointed by 
letters patent under the great «eal; his duty rs 
to manage the debates in council, to propose 
matters from the sovereign at the council 
table, and to report t'<* Her Majesty, the reso¬ 
lutions taken thereon. It is only on rare 
occasions that the whole body^of members 
assembles, one of those instances being at the 
demise of the Crown, when it is the duty of 
the Privy Council to meet and proclaim the 
new sovereign. For the ordinary business of 
the Council only those who are summoned 
attend, and the number thus called upon is 
usually very small, and consists generally of 
members of the party in power. Among other 
important functions" of the Council are the 
establishment of quarantine when it* may be 
necessary, the granting of charters of incor¬ 
poration to public and private bodies, and the 
bringing into operation by means of orders in 
council of the provisions of many statutes 
which Parliament leaves to the executive to 
enforce, temporarily or permanently, at such 
time or times fts it may deem necessary and 
desirable. Royal proclamations, summoning or 
proroguing or dissolving Paihament, and for 
many other purposes, are made by and with the 
advice of the P.C. before being issued. Several 
public departments have grown out of or are 
even now committees of the Council. The 
Bool'd of Trade (<?■.».), though now an entirely 
separate department,is still officially entitled the 
Committee of Council for Trade. The Educa¬ 
tion and Agricultural Departments, each presided 
over by its own vice-president, are Committees 
of Council, and there are besides a Universities 
Committee, which reviews the statutes made 
under the Oxford and Cambridge Act, and a 
Judioial Corffeittee for appellate business. The 
Privy Council in Ireland, a much smaller body 
than that just referred to, advises the Lord- 
Lieutenant and exercises some of the powers 
possessed by the Council in Great Britain, but 
in relation to Iri«h affairs only. 

Privy Council Office.- See Civil Service. 

Prix de Diane. See Horse Racing. 

PriX dll Jocney Club. See Hctrse Racing. 

Prize Ring. Several efforts have been made 
of recent years to revive prize fighting in tins,, 
country, but ingenious attempts to hoodwnik' 
the police in these matters, have, on almost 
evciy important occasion, been foiled, and the 
arrests effected during the encounter at St. 
Andrew’s Hall (formerly Tavistock Chapel) On 
March 27th, 1882, and the capture of nineteen 
men (including James Smith and John Knifton) 
in a furniture van in Sage Street, Shadwell, on 
Dec. nth, t886, are amongst the many illustra¬ 
tions of the activity of the authorities in this 
duection. On two occasions during 1886 it was 
deemed expedient to cross the Channel in order 
to escape the penalties of the law, but eVen this 
failed to, .prevent the attendance of hireling 
roughs. Who at a given signal were expected 
to break into the ring and thus effect a draw. 
Towards the close bf the summer of ’ 87 , how¬ 
ever, James Smith, the English champion, was 
matched to fight John Joseph Zillion, better 
known as “ Jake Kilrain,” of Greenport, Colum¬ 
bia County, New York State, for the cham¬ 
pionship of the world, the diamond belt, and a 
stake of £2,000; and the promoters of this 
encounter succeeded in bringing it off without 
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interruption, on a little island in the Seine, 
some three miles from Vernon, on Dec. 19th. 
Both men exhibited great powers of endurance, 
and the fight only terminated when darkness 
set in. Contrary to general expectation, Kil- 
rain showed terrific hitting power with his 
right, and after 106 rounds had been fought the 
referee declared the fight drawn for the day. 
A mournful interest attaches to this encounter, 
owing to the tragic death of Mr. Archibald 
McNeill, a well-known and- highly-respected 
journalist, who had been selected to write a 
descriptive account of the incidents of the fight 
for the Sportsman, He was last seen alive at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer on Dec. 20th, the day fol¬ 
lowing the fight; afid on the morning of Jan. 
6lh, *88, his body was washed ashore bn the 
western beach 0? the deep-sea harbour, under 
circumstances justifying the suspicion that 
he had met with foul play. It was subse¬ 
quently agreed that the principals should 
equally divide the stakes (.£2,000) which had 
been provided by their backers; and that 
Smith should fight John Lawrence Sullivan after 
the match between the last named and Charles 
Mitchell had been decided. Never in the Whole 
history of the prize ring have pugilists reaped 
so rich a harvest as has been gathered by these 
four men ; and it is said that Sullivan’s share of 
the piofits of his opening display at Si. James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, amounted to ,£000, whilst it 
is an admitted fact that his nightly receipts 
during his tour throughout the United King¬ 
dom have reached an average of £xoo. The 
earliest recorded fistic champions of England 
were Figg and Broughton, the former of 
whom in 1719 kept a theatre in Oxford Street, 
where small-sword and singlestick, as well 
as boxing, was practised. Broughton’s amphi¬ 
theatre at the rear of Oxford Street was built 
in 17+2, and eight years later J. Slack beat 
Broughton. In 1760 W. Stevens in turn de¬ 
feated Slack at a tennis-court in St. James’s 
Street, I-laymarket; and encounters were fre¬ 
quent until Dan Mendoza claimed the champion¬ 
ship in 1792, and this title- he maintained until 
defeated in 1795 by J. Jackson, who resigned 
all connection with the ring eight years later, 
11 . Pearce (‘ ‘ the Game Chicken ”), who was never 
beaten, came next; and amongst those who 
succumbed to his prowess was John Gully, 
originally a butcher, then a prize-fighter, and 
Who, acquiring Wealth very rapidly, became 
M.P. lot Pontefract in 183s. This celebrity 
died in March 1863. Then followed Tom Cribb, 
Tom Spring, Jem Ward, Deaf Burke, Bendigo, 
Ben Caunt, Perry (“the Tipton Slasher”), H. 
Broome, Tom Paddock, and Tom Sayers. The 
latter will, pel haps, be longest remembered 
m pugilistic story, and the details of his fight 
with John Heenan (“theBenicia Boy”) at Farn- 
borough, on April 17th, i860, have been related 
over and over again. Sayers was a native of 
Sussex, and in height was 5ft. 8jin., whilst 
Heenan was 6ft. tin. in .height, and a model 
of physical strength and symmetry. This en¬ 
counter resulted in a draw, and on the following 
31st of May each pugilist was presented With a 
-belt, Sam Hurst, Jem Mace, Torfi King, Joe 
Wormald followed, and the last recorded fight 
in this country took place Oct. 15th, ’67, between 
Mace and Wormald, which resulted in a draw. 
Probate, Legacy, and Succession Duties. 

The law relating to these duties is intricate 
and bulky. Their general nature may be 
shortly explained; (1) Probate Duty.—Every 
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will of peisonal property must be deposited in 
the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division 
of the High Court, a copy thereof being given 
to the executor. This copy is called the* pro¬ 
bate, and formerly bore a graduated stamp. 
Hence the name of probate duty given to the 
stamp duty upon such personal property as 
passes by will or by intestacy, the stamp in the 
latter case haying been affixed to the» letters 
of administration. The stamp is now affixed 
to the affidavit required from the person apply¬ 
ing for probate op letter* of administration. 
The duty is levied on the following scale, debts 
and luneral expenses being deducted in every 
case :— 

IfbiaLes not exceeding in value— 

£100; no duty. 

,6500; duty at the rate of £1 for every £50 or 
fiui tion ot'Lso. 

,£1000; duty at the rate of £1 5s. for every £$a 
or fraction ol £50. 

Estates exceeding in value 
^iouo ; duty at the rate of £% for every £100 or 
fi action oi £100, 

Where the gross value of the estate does 
not exceed £'^jo it is cleared of dlity by de¬ 
positing with the proper officer 15s. lor fees 
of corn t. and 30s. lor stamp duty. (2) Legacy 
Duty.—Upon payment or delivery oi any 
legacy, or of the share taken by any person 
in the eurnt of an intestacy, the legatee or 
recipient of the slwie must give a stamped, 
receipt. The stamp duty 111 these cases is 
known as legacy duty. It is not levied 
upon any legacy or share out of a personal 
estate of less than £xoa in all, nor upon 
any legacy or share taken by the husband 
01 wife of the deceased, or by any child, 
grandchild, etc., or any parent, grandparent, 
etc., of the deceased, or by any of the royal 
family. Where the legacy, etc., is taken by 
a brother or sister of the deceased or by any of' 
their descendants, the duty is at the rate of £3 
per cent. Where the legacy, etc., is takeu by 
an uncle or aunt or by any oi their descendants, 
the duty is at the rate ol £5 per cent. Where 
the legacy, etc., is taken hf a grtmd-unele or 
giand-aunt or by any of their descendants, the 
duty m at the fate of £6 per cent. And in all 
other cases the duty is at the rate of £10 per 
cent. (,i> Succession Duty.—l’he pro bale duty 
can be levied only upon personal estate, be¬ 
cause only such estate passes throuifh the 
hands of executor or administrator. Legacy 
duty can be levied only upon fragments ol the 
personal estate given by will or takeu under 
an intestacy. But there are other modes 111 
which personal property may devolve from the 
dead to the living, and real property so devolves 
as much as personal. By the Succession Duty 
Act of 1853, a duty graduated like legacy 
duty is imposed on eveiy succession,..whether 
to real or personal property, not covered by 
legacy duty. Tor the purpose Of this Act real 
property upon devolution is taken to be of 
value equal to the value of an annuity for the 
life of the successor, and equal in amount to 
the annual value of the estate. 'I he dui v upon 
a succession to real properly is paid 111 eight 
equal instalments, the first falling due twelve 
months alter the successor becomes entitled, and 
p tl>e others at successive intervals of half a year. 
Probation of First Offenders Aot, ’87, 
provides that in any case in which a person is 
convicted of any offence punishable with not 
more than two years’ imprisonment, and no 


previous conviction is proved against him, the 
Conrt may, instead of sentencing him at once 
to punishment, direct that upon entering into 
a recognisance with or without sureties, he 
may be released upon probation of good con¬ 
duct ; and if he Mi to observe the conditions 
of his recognisances he may be rearrested on 
warrant and brought up for judgment. 

Proctor,, Richard Anthony, B.A.. b. at 
Chelsea 1837. Educated at King’s College, 
London, and St. John’s, Cambridge, graduating 
23rd Wrapgler (i86o),f".R-A.S. (iSfiof. Having 
analysed results collected by the Herschels, 
§truve,*and other., and earned out a series of 
original researches, he was led to anew theory, 
established by subsequent discoveries, of the 
structure of' the eteUSfer universe. He also 
published many illustrative charts. In 1875 
Mr. Proctor announced his secession from the 
Roman Catholic Church, with Which he had 
been connected some years, Mr. Proctor has 
published numerous and important works on 
“ The Sun,” “ The Moon," “ Other Worlds than 
Ours,” “Chance and Luck,” “Other Suns than 
Ours,” etc:,; editor of Knowledge (q.v.). 

Prohibitionists. See American Political 
Parties. * 

Promenade Concerts (Cove#t Garden) were 
established jn 1880. The best music is provided, 
and the concerts are very largely attended. 
They have been imitated at the Crystal Palace 
and elsewhere. 

Prorogation of Parliament. See Parlia¬ 


ment. • 

Protoplasm (j>rotos = first; • plasma = for¬ 
mative matter). The physical basis of life. 
A scmiiluid, granular substance, consisting of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen—probably 
sulphur and phosphorus in proportions that 
are at present unknown, and are possibly 
variable. Prcuc-plasm is stained by solution of 
magenta, of carmine in ammomsfand water, 
and of iodine in a solution of potatWum iodide, 
and is soluble in a solution ol caustic potash. 
It is formative, and is, under iavourable con¬ 
ditions, tianslormed into loaned material such 
as cellulose (r/.v,), etc., which’neither stain with 
the re-agents just named, nor dissolve in potash. 
Raiely protoplasm 19 found free-t-i.e. not cn- 
closecl by any cell-wall. Instances of fiee 
pioioplasm arc cerUiin zoospores or active 
asexual bodies of the lower plants, and in the 
^division of fungi Known as myxomyoetea, of 
which a thalium or Powers of tan is the best 
known (muxa, mucus,' mukes, fungus). Here 
masses of naked protoplasm called plaamodia, 
of creamy look, creep about over the surfaces of 
bodies. Generally, however, protoplasm is the 
main contents of vegetable or animal cells 
where four regions often present themselves. 
The layer immediately within the wall, in 
vegetable cells at least, is non-granular, and is 
called the primordial. 

Province Wellesley. A territory of the 
Straits Settlements (q.v.), 

Provincial Colleges (non-Theological). The 
foundation of Owe ns College, Manchester, in 
1851, led the way iina movement which, aided 
by the stimulus of “University Extension ” (q.v.) 

1 has during the last twelve to .fifteen ycai s spread 
to many of the large non-university towns of 
Great Britain. The following is a list of such, 
institutions, with date of foundationDurham 
University College of Physical Science, at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 1871 ( university College of 
Wales, Aberystwith, 1872; Yorkshire College, 
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Leeds, *874.; University College, Bristol, 1876; spontaneously between absent persons on ocea- 
Firth College, Sheffield, 1870; Mason College, sions of special excitement, and particularly 
Birmingham, x88e (originally a» “Science’*' at’the moment of death.' Reports of a number 
college, but extended in 188 j so ns to include a of varied and careful experiments in induced 
Faculty of Arts); University College, Netting- telepathic Communication are published in the 
ham, x88i; University College, Liverpool, 1,88* j "Proceedings," and a large collection of spon- 
University College, Dundee, 1883; University taneous cases has been recently published 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, in a book entitled “ Phantasms of the Living," 
Cardiff, 1883; University College of North The Society has about 700 members and asso- 
Wales, Bangor, 1884. The scheme of most of ciates; ana an allied society has recently been 
these colleges is to provide a higher education established in the United States ^see further 
after the type of University College, or King’s ed, *87). Hon. 8eo., Mr.'E. Gurney. Offices and 
College, London, and they all (except New- Library, 19, Buckingham St., Adelphi, W.C. 
castle) include chairs belonging to ’“Arts” Public Accounts. The Committee of the 
subjects, though several of them began as pure House of Commons on Public Accounts, in 
“Science" colleges. "Die government is vested commencing the lengthy report they presented 
in a council and an acaBemic board or senate, ( 1887 ), stated that they had much satisfaction in 
composed of the professors; most of them have calling attention to the fact that (for the first 
a principal, and are open to both sexes without occasion since the passing of the Exchequer 
distinction. This, the first important experi- and Audit Departments Act of 1866) there were 
meat in mixed education in this country, has no deficits to be voted in the accounts under 
been an indisputable success; no difficulties report. In the opinion of the Comptroller and 
have arisen, and the presence of lady students Auditor General this faot was the more sienifl- 
m the classes is generally pronounced to cant, inasmuch as the examination of the 
have a 'beiieficial eflect upon discipline. The accounts had in no way led to the inference 
curriculum may be generally divided under that the several accounting officers had secured 
two heads: (x) regular or "systematic instruc- a net surplus by postponing payment of fully 
tion in the da^classcs, (z) popular instruction matured liabilities beyond the period of the 
in the evening classes; but some colleges are votes. The Committee, therefore, recorded their 
taking steps to provide systematic evening opinion that great credit is due to the accounting 
instruction, especially for teachers in element- officers ana the departments for »the satib- 
ary And other schools who desire to widen factory result obtained. I11 reference to 
their culture, and also, in co-operation with certain expenditure under the vote Of oredit, the 
school boards, to provide a course of training Committee, while not questioning its propriety, 
for the government (teachers) certificate. The or the fact that in incurring it the departments 
regular day students usually aspire to a degree were, from their point of view, acting in the 
at the University of London (or Oxford, which interests of the public service, could not but 
in 1884 opened most Qf its honour examinations come to the conclusion that the vote of credit 
to women without the condition of residence), was, as stated by the Comptroller and Auditor 
or else are engaged in preparation for technical General, considered by them too much in the 
or industrial pursuits. The colleges are also light of a sum placed at their disposal by 
largely attended by non-regular students Parliament to meet any expenditure un¬ 
costly lUaics), who have no professional provided for in the ordinary votes which in 
object in view, but welcome an opportunity a time of emergency it might seem desirable to 
of study under the direction of a professor, incur, irrespective of clear or direct connection 
The average proportion of male and female with the “ Special Preparations " or the par- 
students inay be rOiighly stated as two-thirds tieular expenditure for which alone it was 
males and one-thira females, The colleges intended to provide. 

have for the most part secured as theii pro- Public Bill. See Parliamentary Proce- 
fessors menof the highest v academical standingt dijre. 

The problem of the future is the dcvelopmen. Public-Houses, Hours Of Closing (Scot- 
and grouping of these colleges as provincial land) Act, ' 87 ,. enacts that after Jan. 1st, ’88, 
universities—a matter intimately connected the lotal licensing authority nwy fix an hour of 
with the new movement for the creation of a closing not earlier than ten nor later than eleven 
teaching university of London. The history p.m.; but does not apply to any town containing 
of Manchester, which obtained its charter for 50,000 inhabitants or upwards, and does not 
Victoria University in 18S0, points to the estab- alter the existing law relating to travellers or 
lishment in course of time of a University of persons requiring to lodge in an hotel. 

Wales and a University of the Midlands. Public Libraries Acts, ’75-77. Under these 

Prussia. See Germany; and for Ministry, Acts the town council of any borough, local 
etc., see Diplomatic. board of any local board district, and vestry 

Prussia, Friedrich Wilhelm, Crown Prince of any parish, may, and upon the request 
Of. See Frederick William. in writing of ten ratepayers shall, by means 

Psychical Research, and the Society for. either of a public meeting, or by the issue and 
Founded 1882, under the presidency of Pro- collection of voting papers, take the sense of 
lessor H. Sidgwick, of Cambridge, “for the the ratepayers on the establishment Of a free 
purpose of, making an organised attempt to library or museum. Should there be a majority 
investigate that largegroup of debatable pneno- of votes in the affirmative the town council or 
mena designated by such terms as mesmeric, local board may establish and maintain such a 
psychical, and spiritualistic.” The mam work' library or museum; but a vestry'must appoint 
of the Society has hitherto been the examina- for that purpose not less than three nor more 
c tion of telepd 1 3 iy—-viz., the affection of one mind than nine ratepayers to act as commissioners, 
by another otherwise than through the recog- The commissioners go out of office one-third at 
nised organs of sense. Swell communication the end of each year, and are to meet once 
may be established voluntarily for the purposes every month. , The property of the library, etc., 
of experiment, and also appears to take place is vested in the commissioners, local board or 
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, town council, who may impose any rate not ex* 
■ ceednig a penny in the pound, and raise loans 
where necessary. They cannot do this, how¬ 
ever, without the consent of their vestry. No 
charge is to be made for admission to the 
library or museum. If The majority of rate¬ 
payers voting isjadverse to doing anything, the 
question cannot again be put to the vote until 
one year has elapsed- A parish wishing to 
adopt the Acts may for that purpose unite with 
any other plane which has adopted them if the 
local authority of,that place consent. Publio 
Libraries Act Amendment Act, *87, empowers 
the library authority to establish and maintain 
a lending library without providing any sepa¬ 
rate building for containing the same. The 
power of adopting the principal Act is extended 
to district boards in the Metropolis, without 
depriving any vestry within such district where 
the Act is not in force of the power to set it in 
motion. 

Public Prosecutions, Director of- See 

Directou. 

Public Schools Of England. Many of the 
great public schools are richly endowed, and 
since the report of the Royal Commission their 
condition has greatly improved, and in several 
new schemes have been adopted which have 
resulted in inci eased benefit flowing from the 
endowment. The Commissioners of 1861 re¬ 
ported on^the nature and application of the 
endowment of the following nine great endowed 
schools, together with their management and 
.system of study, (i) Winchester, (z) Eton, (3) 
St. Paul's, (4) Shrewsbury, (5) Westminster, (6) 
Merchant Taylors’, (7) Rugby, f8) Harrow, and 
(9) Charterhouse. 1. Winchester College, the 
oldest of our public schools, founded (1387) by 
William of Wykeham, as a nursery for the 
"Hew College’ 1 ' he had recently founded at 
Oxloi d. Until 1854the scholars were nominated 
without examination, but in that year the ojd 
system was exchanged for open competition. 
HeadMaster —Rev. W. A. fearon, I>.D. Motto — 
“Manners makyth man.” 2. Eton College, 
founded by Henry VI. (14+0) for twenty-five 
scholars, under the name of the “Bfessid 
Mane of Etone by Wyndesore.” It is closely 
connected with, its fellow-foundation of Ring's 
College, Cambridge, to which a number of 
schoiais arc annually sent. The first Head 
Master. was William Waynflete, who was 
removed from Winchester by Henty VL, and 
became subsequently Provost. The boys are 
divided mtocollegers or king's scholars (seventy 
in number), and oppidans or town boys. Eton 
is,a boarding-school, but the oppidans may 
reside with their parents. Head Master— Rev. 
Edmond Warre, D.D. Motto— " Floreat Etona.” 

3. St. Paul’s School, London, founded (1509) by 
Dean Colet for 153 sholars; was situated under 
shadow of St. Raul’s Cathedral. The school 
was richly endowed, and placed by its founder 
under the care of the Mercers’ Company; each 
child paid on entrance foutpence "lor once 
and for ever.” A new scheme has been 
settled by the Charity Commissioners, under 
which education maybe provided lor 1,000boys 
and 400 girls. New governors have been 
appointed, ajid the scheme is being carried 
out. The school is now situate in King’s Road, 

^Hammersmith. It remains, as it hah always 
j been, a day school. High Master —F. W. 
Walker, M.A, Motto — “Tide et Litteris.” 

4. Shrewsbury, established by the bailiffs and 
burgesses of Shrewsbury in 1531, and en¬ 


dowed under name of “ the Free Grammar 
School of Edward VI.” The original scheme * 
,was modified in Elizabeth’s reign, and again 
by the Act of 1798 and the scheme of 1853. 
Head Master— Rev, H. Whitehead Moss, M.A. 
Motto —“Intus street® ne labors.” 5. West¬ 
minster School, or the Royal School of St. 
Peter’s, Westminster. The statutes were given 
in 1560; but there is little doubt a grammar 
school existed many years before this attached 
to the monastery of St. Peter. The school was 
reorganised inCB68, after the report of the Com¬ 
missioners. The number of foundationers is 
forty, tl^t remainder being non-foundationers, 
or town boys and home boarderl. The West¬ 
minster Play, an annual representation of a 
Latin comeay by the scholars, is of some 
celebrity. There are a number of close scholar¬ 
ships at Chxist'Church, Oxford. Head Master— 
Rev, W. Gunion Rutherford, M.A, Motto— 1 ' In 
patriam populumque.” 6. Herohsuit Taylors’ 
School, London, founded (1561) by Sir Thomas 
White, founder of St.John’s College, Oxfoid, 
and the court of the Merchant Taylors' Com- 
any. The company remains the goyerhing 
ody of the school, which has always continued 
a day school. In 1875 it was reorganised, 
enlaigrd, and removed from hjpfFolk Lane to 
its present site in Charterhouse Square. The 
school has a number of close scholarships, 
etc., at St. John's College, Oxford. Head Master 
—Rev. W. Baker, D D. Motto— “ Homo plantat, 
homo lrngat, s>ed Dens dat incrementum.” 7. 
Rugby School, founded by Lawrence Sheriff, a 
native of Rugby (1567), and originally intrusted 
to two trustees, in place of which twelve gentle¬ 
men of Waiwickshire were appointed by* 
Commissioners under the Great Seal in 1614, 
The boys ai e divided into foundationers and 
non-foundationers. The school took a leading 
lace among English public schools undei the 
ead mastei chip of Dr. Arnold. Head Master — 
Rev. Canon John Perceval, LL.D. Motto— "Nihil 
sine laborando.” 8. Harrow School, founded 
(1571) by John Lyon, a yeoman, born at Hai row, 
and received a charter from Queen Elizabeth. 
Head Master— 'Rev. J, E. C. Welldon, M.A. 
Motto — “Stet fortuna ' domus.” 9. Charter- 
house School, founded (1611) by letters patent, 
granted to Sir Thomas £>utton, and originally 
situated on ground anciently part of the esta¬ 
blishment of the Knights of St. John, near 
Smithfield, London. It was reconstituted under 
the Public Schoqjs’ Act, and removed to God¬ 
aiming in 1878. Head Master —Rev, W. Haig 
Brown, LL.D. Motto —* Deodante dedi.”—Other 
ancient endowments are:- Christ’s Hospital, 
London, founded 1552, and commonly known as 
the Bluecoat School. It occupies the site of the 
ancient Grey Friars’ monastery. The gover¬ 
nors possess a light of nomination. The 
scholars intended for the universities are 
known as Grecians and Deputy Grecians. Head 
Master — Rev. Ridhard Lee, M.A. Dulwich 
College, or “ Alleyn’s College of God’S Gift,” 
founded (1619), under letters patent, bv Edward 
Alleyn, the actor. Head Master— A. H. Gilkes, 
M.A. Manchester Grammar School, founded 
(1515) by Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, and 
others. Head Master— Samuel Dill, M.A. 
Sherborne School (Dorsetshire), founded (1550) 
by King Edward VI., and reorganised (1870). 
Head Master—Rot. 1. M. Young', M.A. King* 
Edward’s School, Birmingham (1352). Head 
Master— Rev, A. R. Vawy, M.A. Tonbridge 
School (i55g). Head Master— Rev. T. B. Rowe, 
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M A. Repton School (1556)., Head Master —Rev. 
"W. M. Furaeaux, MA, Bedford. Grammar School 
(1366). Head Master+ 3 , Surtpes PhiUpott* 
Uppingham School, 'RqtteficL (1587).' Head 
Master—Ree. E. “ Gatver BelTsym-T-Other well- 
known'Rublio Siohwt-B arc:--Cheltenham GolWe, 
Gloucester. (1840L ' : ' z Head Master*- Rev. H. 
Xynastoc, D,D. Marlborough College, Wiltshire 
("1843, Charter 1845)- *Head Masttr— Rev, G, 0 . 
Belli' MA> Robmi .11 School, Lancashire (18.44). 
Head Mastfft*—Rev. C. 0 . T&ncook, M.A. Wel- 
lirgtonQoHege, Berkshire- (1853). ^rfca<j Master— 
Rev. E, 0 . Wickham, M.A, Clifton College, 
Gloucester (i860, Charter 1877). Head Master* — 
Rev. J. M. Wilson, M.A. Haileybury College, 
Herts (1862, Charter 1864). Head Master — 
Rev. J, Robertson, M.A. And in London, besides 
those mentioned, the principal davschools are: 
University College School (18 42). Head 'Ma ster — 
Rev. H. W. Eve, M.A. Ring’s College School 
(1829). Head Master—'Rev. T. H, S&koe, D.D. 
City of London School (1834). Head Master — 
Rev. E. A. Abbott, D.D. 

Public Works Loans Commissioners are 

an unpaid body who regulate the conditions 
upon which loans may be granted by the 
National DebLCommissioners to local bodies 
lor baths ana washhouses, burial grounds, 
conservancy and improvement of rivers, main 
diainage, docks, hai hours, piers, improvement 
ol .towns, labouiers’ dwellings, lighthouses, 
lunatic asylums, police stations in counties 
and boroughs, public libraries and museums, 
school!)ouses, water works* and other sani¬ 
tary and local purposes. Office, 3, Bank Build¬ 
ings, E.C. Chairman, Heibcrt Bn nurd (un¬ 
paid) ; Secretary, R. Phil pot (.£1,275); Assistant 
Secretary, A. C. Taylor (£632). 

Public Worship Regulation Act, ’74. 

’ A thirds parishioners—on a quorum of three— 
a ready means of invoking their Bishop’s au¬ 
thority”, and enables the Bishop to check by his 
own mandate any practices he may consider 
improper, or to submit the question to a 
specially aopoifited Judge. A new Court has 
been created, to "Wiuph is refci red the whole 
authority of the Court of Arches, with Lord 
Penzance as its first Judge. The Bill was 
intioduced into the .HoAse of Lord-- by the 
Atchbishop of Canterbury (T«ut), and uifo the 
House of Commons by Mr. Russell Gurney. 
It was vehemently oppost® by Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Salisbmy, and Mr Ykudy, and cham¬ 
pioned bv Lora B^consfieloUthen Mr, Disn.eh) 
and Sir William Harcouit. j 

Puerto RiCO. The largest and most westerly 
island of the Leeward group of the Lesser 
Antilles. It is a dependency of Spam. Area, 
3,550 sq. fin, pop. 754..P3- The small adjacent 
Islands 'W Biecque and Cjfilebra appertain to 
this colony. Capital, Ban,Juan de Puerto Rico, 
pop. -,000, with an exccLldnt harbour. Other 
port towns are Ponce! and Mayaguez.—The 
interior is elevated: highest point 3,678 feet. 
Between the hills are(valleys and plains, well 
watered and wooded,Am&sessing a rich alluvial 
boil. On the highlands corn can be grown, 
and the climate id healthy. Principal pro¬ 
ductions are suggr and rum, coffee, tobacco* 
cotton. Ca.ttle.are numerously bred. Statistics 

• included with those of Cuba (o.v.'i Govern¬ 


ment also similar, under a Captain-General .—> 
: Puerto Rico has remained a Spanish province 


The island is rich and'■prosperous', and has 
escaped the insurrections wdiifrh have dis¬ 
turbed Cuba. Consult Bates’ “ Central and 
South America and West -Indies/'’ Lay aid’s- 
“Through the West Indies,” etc. ' .' ^ 

“Punch.” The well-known, ill iStrated ; naliri- 
cal weekly (3d,) was founded July 17th, *841. 
Its first editor was Mr.Mark Lemon, to whom 
succeeded Mr. Shirley Brooks, Mr. Tom Taylor 
and Mr. F. 0 . Euraaad (q.i ».), its pngs fen t editor. 
Among its many talented artisl-contijbutors 
may be noticed the late Mr. John Leech,' "the 
late Mr. Richard Boyle, the late Mr. Charts H, 
Bennett. Mr. John Tenniel, Hr. Harry Furness, 
Mr. Pu Maurier- Among its past literary con- 
tubutors, Jerrold, Thackeray, Gb h Beckett; 
and among its present Mr, Lucy (“ Toby ’■), the 
editor of the Daily News , and Mr. Anatey- 
Guthrie, author of “ Vice-Versst.” 

PUDjaub. See India; and for Ministry, 
etc., see Diplomatic. 

Purgatory The idea of an intermediate 
slate after death, in which the souls of the 
departed await the final judgment, is common 
to the Jewish and Christian Churches, though 
the English Church iefraui& from all dogma 
on the subject except so far as to repudiate 
decisively the Romish doctrine of Purgatory, 
That doctrine, or at least the germ 'of it 
appeared as early as the third Christian cen¬ 
tury. The idea of a purgatoi lal fire in winch 
the sins ol the flesh are burnt away was 
favoured by the Gnostics, and all who held 
the inherent corruption of matter. The Roniish 
doctrine is that the souls in Purgatory ore 
secure of eventual salvation, and suffer during 

■ nr shorter time for their venal 
tted in the body. Also that they 
d, and their term of purgation 
by the prayci s of the faithful and 
ssions of saints. Beyond this the 
Trent refuses to define, and deni e- 
cates too curious speculation. In the Western 
Church fire has been gencially accepted as she 
purifying agency, but Llie Eastern leaves the 
question open, the open aiul scandalous sale 
of indulgences for the remission of the pains 
qf purgatory was one of the chief occasions for 
the breaking out of the Reformation movement 
of the sixteenth century. „ 

Pyx (Lat. pyxis, a small box) has survived 
in two special senses. It, is the small box in 
which Roman Catholic priests keep the con¬ 
secrated wafer, and is often exceedingly valu¬ 
able. (In this sense not to be confounded vyith 
“ Pax,” which is A little medal of trifling value 
kissed by priest and people in the Roman 
Church, as the Medium of the “kiss of peace.”) 
It is also the box in which were formei ly kept 
the standard gold and stiver coins of the realm 
in the Chapel of the Pyx at Westminster Abbey. 
The annual “ trial of the Pyx ’’—the testing of 
the mint coinage for weight and fineness— is 
made under the provisions of the Coinage Act 
1870. - ‘ M 
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Quakers. Sec Friends. r "'■ r i& r mors qe St. Lawrence, and its, tributaries 

Quarantine. Th^quaiaiUfne laws existing (die Saguenay,.^*fMauriefy ...Richelieu, Clfati- 
in the various countries #>t "the world are chere, etc., which present jjjagmficant, scenery, 
wisely designed *to prevent the importation oi' Province more varied m cha&ctejrithjtxi Ontario, 
infectious diseases,/. By their operation ail hiJly in parts, with much pine forest abounding 
communication with* pci sons, goods or ships in furred and feathered game. # Va 1 uable fisheries, 
arriymg from places infected with contagious forests. Gold, silver, copper, iron, plumbago, 
disease, or supposed to be peculiarly liable to and other minerals. Climate healthy,; winter 
such infection, is interdicted for a period— cold, with heavy*snow and ice, but dry and 
i anging from ^ few days up to forty, according pleasant j summer warmer than in England, • 
to circumstances. When tfys quarantine regttla- and admitting of a richer flora.— Administered. 
tiorts firit same into operation the general by a Lieut.-Governor and responsible Ministry, 
belief was thatr a period of forty days should A Legislative Council of 2+ members appointed 
elapse between the time of a vessel leaving an for life by I'.e Li .ut.-Governor. Legislative 
infected port and her admission to any other Assembly dpbted by constituencies. Quebec 
place; and bn this belief the teim quarantine has 24 sengj in the Dominion Senate and 65 
is founded, being derived fiom the Italian in the House of Commons. Religion chiefly 
w ord qyamntu, toi tyThe English quarantine Roman Cattfelic. Education superior, de¬ 
regulations art embodied in the Act 6 Geo. IV., nominational. Primary education obligatory, 
i* 78, and tbe Orders in Council issued under not free, under local control.-*~Xo<Mutriea less 
its authority. The publication in the Gasette forward than in Ontario. Much small forming, 
of such Orders in Council is held to be Timber trade most important. Settled districts* 
sufociciit notice to all concerned, and no excuse denuded of timber, and planting carried on, 
of igporanee can be pleaded should the regula- Wheat and other grain, roots, hemp, tobacco, 
Lons be infringed. The Ordci s specify wliat hops, apples, peaches, grapes, tomatoes, the 
Vi kssels ai liable to perforMrattup antinc, the duel crops. Much pasturage and large dairy- 
places at which it is to be p*p|f»ied, and the stock, breeding and grazing. Cheese iartorics. 
various formalities to be ujjMWrv ed, With a Rising manufacture in the towns, fresh-water 
tiew to tnvalidating any^mWOiiygnorance that fisheries important. Improved farms sell at 
night be raised, the forth that £4 to £6 per acre, Unimproved at is. Sd. to 

vcfcsoJ '3 clearing out fot^gH^Kifwith icspect u.s. bd. per acre, four-fifths deierred. gertaiii 
to wliicli thete shall be any Orders sections free grant! in hundred-acre lots. 

111 Cotnfeil subjecting vgjfljBjplPn it to qnar.tn- Eastern townships on United States bdrdcr, 
tine arh^ Oj bc lurm.snc^Hnm abstract oi the settled by royalists after War of Independence, 
quaradtwfeeK'dationsJ^WTicir owners an: to are an excellent location for English emigrants, 
in oyide'jBiern with quarantine signal flags and —Quebec was settled as a French colony m 1608. 
Janterpsffond with appliances for lninigating or In 1759 lt was captured by British troops under 
otherwise disinicctiiig articles. The pci lod General Wolfe, and in 1763 ceded to England 
(or whicn a vessel is subjected to quaiantmc bv Ticatv of Fans. It became a province of 
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in oyide*|heni with quarantine signal flags and 
Janterpsftiiid with appliances for lninigating or 
otherwise disinicctiiig articles. The pci lod 


(or winch a vessel is subjected to quaiantmc by Ticatv of Fans. It became a province of 
varies according to the state of her bill of the Dominion in 1867. See Canada; and for 
health, a document bearing the signature pf Executive Council see Diplomatic. Consult 


the consul or other competent authority of the 
port \vhteh the vessel last touched at. 

Quarries Fencing Act, ’87, enacts that 
where any quairy dangerous to the public is 
on open or uninclosed land within fifty yards 
of a highway or place of public icsort dedicated 
to the public, and is not separated theretronr 
by a, secure and sufficient fence, it shall be 
kept reasonably feared for the preventions!' 
accidents, and unless so kept shall be deemed to 
be a nuisance liable to be dealt with summarily. 
“ “Quarterly Review.” Founded Feb. 1809,11s 
first editoi being "William Gifford, the translator 
of “Juvenal.” The Quarterly has Jong main¬ 
tained a high reputation as tfie leading icview 
of the day, its political articles and reviews 
being contributed by tbe fust aullionjies, 
amongst whom have been, and arc. the most 
distinguished names in literature. Editor, Dr. 
W. fjjjttitSi (q.v.) (since 1867). 

1 Quebec (from an Indian word meaning “ take 
care of the rock a province of the Dominion 
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Faillon's “Histone do la Colonic Franyaise en 
Canada,■* Gurneau’s “Histoire du Canada,” 
“lhe Canadian Almanac for 1887,” Petherick's 
“ Catalogue of York Gate Libraiy,” etc. 

Queeji Anne’s Bounty. Ill the year 1704 


the purpose of augmenting benefices not 
sufficiently endowed, and an Act was passed 
giving effect to the message. The “fiist- 
fruits ” were one year’s profit at first of vacant 
bishoprics, and afterwards of other benefices, 
levied from those who succeeded to them; and 
the “ tenths” were an annual impost of a tenth 
upon the ratable value of all benefices. 
Originally levied by the Popes, the “tenths ” 
and “ fiistfruits ” passed to the Crown at the 
Reformation; but as they were calculated, not 
upon the improved value of benefices, but upon 
a valuation made in the time of Henry VIII., 
they never produced a large sum, and now 


of Canada, It lies eastward of Ontario, occupy-I produce less than £15,000 a year. The fund 


ing both banks of St. Lawrence, 
sq. m«; pop. 1,973,228; mostly 
of original Freftch colonists, called habitans. 


Area 193,355 loimed by their appropriation to the augmentn- 
descendants tion of benefices is known as “ Queen’s Anne's 
sd habitans. Bounty.” It has been employed in two ways. 


head of St. Lawrence navigation. Other towns 
are Three, Rivers, Levis, Sorel, S'. Hyncinthe, 
Sherbrooke, Stanstead.—Divided into districts 
and a large number of counties.—Principal 


glebes. These loans are repayable by small 
annual instalments out of the income of the 
benefices. The total of such loans outstanding 
in March 1886 was .£1,051,000. (3) In the augmen- 
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tation of the income of poor living's. In aid of 
tins object Parliament granted to the Bounty in 
each of the eleven years from 1809 to 1820 a 
sum of j£i<jo,ooo. All augmentations by the 
governors of Queen Aiftie’s Bounty aes con* 
ilitional upon an equal or larger sum being 
pused for the same purpose by private gilt or 
contribution. Thism the years from 188a to 
j.885 the augmentations, from Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, amounting altogether to .£135,800, were 
met by private gitts to the kmomw oi £ 166 , 851 . 

Queens CounseL The first King’s Counsel 
was appointed in 1604, and was Francis Bacon; 
in 1668, Francis North received a similar ap- 
poiutinent. They have superseded to a great 
extent the older'rank of serjeant-at-law <«.t*.). 
Lord Eldon appointed several “ batches, and 
his practice has been followed by succeeding 
Lord Chancellors. There aie iu>w about 200 

S .C.s; no new ones have been appointed during 
ic ywf ’87, hut a batch is expected early in 
this year. Until ’45 newly made Q.C.s were 
made benchers of their respective Inns on 
receiving their appointment. 

Queen’s Jubilee Presents. Among the 
many manifestations ot loyalty and regard 
shown to Het Majesty during her jubilee year 
none wore more remarkable or spontaneous 
than the presents which were sent by all 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, and by the 
rulers oi various foreign powers. They 10m- 
ptiscd articles of every conceivable kind and 
grade Sof value. The majority of them were 
exhibited to the public 111 the autumn at St. 
James’s Palace, and attracted an enormous 
crowd of sighlsoeis. Subsequent!v! the whole 
of the gifts were removed to Windsor Castle; 
but in response to a generallyjrxpiessed wish 
that the population ot the East jbl London 
should also have an opportunity 01 seeing them, 
ller Majesty directed that early in 88 the 
"prest nts should he removed to Bethnal Green 
Museum. A few of the most noteworthy among 
the gifts may be instanced. Tljr Queen's family 
piosented a magnificent orn/meut o! special 
design, carried out In silver, beautifully chased, 
and nehly gilt in places, from a plateaued 
base aiose a central vase, With embossed gold 
medallion-portraits oi Her Majesty, and bearing 
the coats-of arms and names of the l+.inces and 
Princesses, the royal ciown at the top, and on 
either side a lion and unicorn. The base bore 
the inscription : “To our beloved mother and 
gi andmotJu r, Qimen Victona, ill remembrance 
of the fiftieth anniversary of her reign. From 
fur dutiful childien and grandchildren.” An 
album containing the autographs of the donors 
tueompauied the gift.. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales gave an oil painting; while the Queen's 
aunt, the aged Duchess of Cambridge, sent two 
pdgnm vases. His Holiness the Pope offered a 
laivc picture executed in tinted mosaics, and 
fpecially framed. The Royal Household offered 
a costly silver centre-piece. The industries of 
Lancashire and Cheshire were illustrated by 
■presents from the women of those districts ; 
and among the many quilts was one worked by 
888 teachers and pupils of-a ragged school, each 
square in the design bearing a monogram of 
one of the workers. The women of Ireland sent 
a carved oak chest bearing the royal monogram 
and the inscription—“ Irish Women’s Jubilee 
OP^ring to the Queen.’’ Among the many art 
gifts was an album of drawings executed and 
presefilod by the members and associates of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours; and 


Messrs. Minton & Co. gave a vase which por¬ 
trayed the principal ■events of the fifty- years of 
Her Majesty’s reign. From the British resi¬ 
dents <41 Palestine was received a striking 
present in a JerrfKalem cross made of olive 
wood, having four crosses grouped round a 
large .central one. India and the Colonies sent 
splendid gifts. H.H. the Sultan of Jfehore 

f ave a model, In fine gold, of the Albert 
lemoriat. It stands 21 inches fvomt he ground, 
was diawn to scale from the original plans, 
and is a faithful reproduction in all architec¬ 
tural details of the Memorial. Therailings and 1 
corner groups are of gold, the steps of frosted 
silver, while enamels have bfeen used to ex¬ 
press some parts of the work. This remarkable 
present was executed in London, but forms 
only one of the many costly jubilee offerings 
of Eastern potentates. On behalf of the Em¬ 
peror of China the Chinese Minister otfexed 
a white jade sceptre, rare porcelain vases and 
bowls, and embroidered silks. The women of 
Heligoland sent a carriage rug made of while 
sea-birds’ feathers, and the women of Cape 
Colony a trophy of ostrich feathers. The Cor¬ 
poration ot Kimberley and Griqualand West sent, 
at the end of the year, a casket lined with curled 
ostrich feathers, the lid being of native gold 
filigree work, and the whole studded v. nh 
diamonds from the fields of South 1 Africa; while 
finally we may mention, as received from all 
classes and crecd&,of Ceylon, a silver casket of 
three kneeling elephants, bearing howdahs on 
their backs, their tu-ks having an, addrev- 
rnsenbed, various poitions ot the casket being 
01 namented- with rubles and sapphires. JEarly 
in the spring ot '87 a movement was started to 
testify by mtansof a women’s nationaLmemerial 
to the general admiration of Her Majesty's 
peculiar attributes as a mother, woman, and 
Queen. Subscriptions were ga.heied from all 
parts of the empire, amounting in the aggre¬ 
gate to several thousand pounds. Fart of the 
sum was applied, with Her Majesty’s^pproval, 
to the erection of an equestrian statue of Uie 
late Prince Consort in the Home l’ark at 
Windsor. The balance, in accordance with tile 
Queen’s wish, will form an endowment fund 
for the “foundation of an institution for pro¬ 
moting the education and maintenance of nurses 
for the sick poor in their own homes. 

‘Queensland, The motr. recently organised 
of the Australian colonies. Comprises the N.E. 
section of the continent, immediately N. of 
New South Wales. On the W. it is dividend 
from South Australia by urst meridian of JE. 
long, from New South Wales boundary 
S. Tat., thence by 138th meridian to Gull] of 
Carpentaria. It is 1,300 miles N. to ’S., 


v,supumai la. n ^ IS 1,300 miles N. tO o-, 
and 800 miles E. to W,, including ‘668,497 
sq. m. of ate*. Population, 342,614. The 
capital is Brisbane (pop. 73,000), situated on 
Moieton Bay, 300 nulcs N. from Sydney; 
and is a thriving city, rapidly increasing, and 
provided with various excellent institutions. 
Other leading towns ate Cooktown, Gympie, 
Ipswich, Mackay, Maryborough, Rockhampton, 
Koma, Toowoomba, Townsville 1 , Warwick, and 
Charters Towers, together with a number of ris¬ 
ing municipalities and townships.—The colony 
is divided into 12 districts; a veiy small portion 
being subdivided into 37 counties. For other 
purposes there are 17 municipalities, 6 boroughs, 
3 shires, and 88 divisions. The districts are 
Moreton, coal, gold, sugar, metropolitan; 
Dariiqg Downs, richest pastoral and agricul- 
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'tural; Burnett, pastoral and tropical agricul¬ 
ture ; Port Curtis," gold, copper, marble, 
agriculture ; Leichar.il, pastoral and..fining j 
Maranoa, pastoral: Keniijts 3 y, richest sugar 
districts, gold; Warrego, pastoral; Burke, 
Mitchell, Gregory, Cook, pastoral and mining.- 
The chief rivers are the Mitchell, Flinders, 
Leiehardt, and Gregory, flowing into Gulf 01 
Carpentaria ; Riirdekiu, Fuzroy, Burnett, Bris¬ 
bane, flowing*east to the sea; Diamcntina, 
Baicoo, etc,, lost inland j and tributaries of 
Darling flawing sputh. The Coast Range and 
the Dividing Range are the main mountain, 
chains. The Great Barrier Reef extends all 
down the eastern coast, at average 300 miles 
from the shore. The country is generally 
well-walered and fertile. Many rivers navi¬ 
gable, flowing through valleys clothed in 
luxuriant vegetation. Forests and jungles 
abound in exceedingly valuable timber and 
jistful plants. Most productions of tropical 
'and wann temperate zones can be raised. 
Climate warm, but healthy and favourable to 
Europeans. Besides great capabilities for in¬ 
dustrial enterprise, Queensland has immense 
natural resources, llall' of its area is stated to 
be lores 1 ' and little has been done to utilise it. 
Coal, gold, tin, copper, lead, silver, antimony, 
rieicury, are Jouml in quantity. Chief exports 
fie wool, gold, tin, copper, nnowroot., p>ail- 
‘hetl, tortoise-shell, meat, beche-de-mei, rum, 
sugar, limber, etc. Suitable climate lor jute 
and other fibre-plants, grape, tobacco, etc. 
J’a st oral regions probably the richest in the 
■world.—Executive vested in Governor and re¬ 
sponsible Ministry. Parliament consists of 
ivo houses: Legislative Council and Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, l'he fotmer is composed ot 36 
members, nominated by Governor lor life. 
Latter elected qiiiiKiiienmally—elector being 
owneis of freehold, or £10 annual value 
or rent: 59 mcmbei s, leturned by 4 2 electorates. 
The colony is leprcsented in the Federal Council 
of Australasia. There is no Slate Chuicli. 
Chid .sects ate Chuich of England, Roman 
Catholic, and Presbyterian. Valuable land 
grants were formerly made to these bodies, 
which they now retain free from taxation. 
Education is fiee and secular, and is well 
piovided foi in every blanch. It is under 
control of Minister foi Education. There are 
primaly schools ana gtaminar schools. There 
is a volunteer force ol more than 3,000 officers 
^aiid men, including engineers and four bat¬ 
teries of artillery. Besides these there are 
500 to 700 armed constabulaiy, and all males 
classed in “ reset ves." Tlieie are two or three 
gunboats and torpedo boats, and Brisbane is 
defended.—For latest financial statistics see 
British Empire, etc. (table). Staple export 
wool, to value ,£1,413,908 in 1886, meat .£15,000, 
tallow ,£30,000. 500,000 sq. miles leased as 

jastoral runs; 201,843 acres under crops; 
eading grain-crop maize. Coal output 130,000 
tons ; gold output 310,041 c»z.; tin 15,347 tons ; 
copper 1,653 tons. 1 here are about 280,000 
horses, 4,500,000 cattle, 9,500,000 sheep, 60,000 
pigs. About 1,800 miles of railway open Up 
the country, and more are constructing to 
connect With New South Wales "and run north 
to Port Darwin. There aie ol telegraph lines 
8,225 miles. The sugar crop in 1885 covered 
some 30,000 acres, wheat 12,000. maize 61,000. 
A little cotton and tobacco also grown; these 
crops developing. Vineyards occupied 1,483 
acics, producing 133,898 gallons of wi»d<tend 994 


of brandy.—Verv considerable immigration has 
been taking plane for some years, the Govern- 
’ment giving fre.e passages to suitable persbns. 
Small homesteads afd given free, on occupancy 
condition! ; Sugar lands sold at £1 per acre ; 
runs leased on very liberal terms.—There are In 
the colony about 11,000 Chinese, mostly gold- 
diggers, and some 6,000 to 7,000 Polynesian 
coolies. The black aborigines, found in un¬ 
settled partSj an? supposed, to number ao.ooo. 
They aic fiercer than those in other parts of 
the continent, and have mused some trouble. 
About 200 are employed as trackers and 
tioopers by the police.—Queensland was ori¬ 
ginally a part o: Ndlv South Wales. In 1825 
a convict settlement was established on Bris¬ 
bane River. In i8*zj aftei cessation of trans¬ 
portation, proclaimed as Moreton Bay District 
of New Smith Wales. Explorations under¬ 
taken by Oxley, Leiehardt, Mitchell, and many 
others since, revealed existence of immense 
tracts inland of rich fertile '-ouritry, watered 
by numerous rivers. In 1859Queensland sepa¬ 
rated ftorn New South Wales, receiving a 
constitution of her own. In April iBSjTsir 
Thos. Mcllwraith, Wife then Premier, took 
upon himself to annex New Guinea, which lies 
about 90 miles N. of Queensland coast. An¬ 
nexation had long been urged on Imperial 
Government by various Australian govern¬ 
ments. The Colonial Minister (Lord Derby) 
disallowed action of Queensland, but, tardily 
consented to partial Ratification, too late to save 
a large part of New Guinea fioin Germany. 
Consequent excitement in Australia resulted 
in Intel colonial Conference at Sydney, and 
subsequently in the Federal Council Act of 
Austi alasia. A movement is on loot for the 
division of the colony into two—North and 
South. A bill to effect this was thrown out by 
the Lefciuiati'e Assembly in 1886, but a stionp 
party still favours the pioposal. Should it 
come to pass Rockhampton would be the 
capital of the new colony Those who oppose it 
rely on the rapid extension of railways re¬ 
moving grounds foi complaint. The progress 
of the colony has been astonishing, and its 
present prosperity is unexampled, hut the want 
of both capital and labour is still severely felt. 
For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. Consult 
Bonwick’s ‘‘ Resources of Queensland,’’ Boyd's 
“•Queensland," Pugh’s “Queensland Almanac 
for 1888,” Gordon and Crotch's “Australian 
Handbook for iSS.i,” Nicola’ “ Wild Lite in Aus¬ 
tralian Bush,” Ptthenck's “Catalogue of York- 
Gate Libraiy,” etc. 

Quorum. Business may be transacted in 
the House of Lords when not less than thrqe 
peei s ai e present. In the Commons it requires 
lorty members, including the Speaker, to con¬ 
stitute a quorum. No business can be com¬ 
menced until that number is present; and 
should the attention of the chair be at any 
time drawn to the fact that theie is a less 
attendance the division bell is rung, and if it 
be found, alter an interval of two minutes has 
elapsed, that the number is still short, the 
Jfpuse, if it is before 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
suspends all business until the number is made 
up, or until that hour, when it adjourns; or if 
it is after 4 o'clock, the House at once stands 
adjourned. W'Len the House has been sum¬ 
moned to the House of Pcets, it may, on its 
return, proceed to bumne—, alt hough less than 
forty membeis be pit suit, until notice'bc taken 
thereof. 
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Rabldfl 1 & Dogs. A Select Committee of the 
House of Lords sat last session, took evidence 
upon this subject, and subsequently presented 
a report with the following recommendations: 
—“ 1 . That when r&bies is prevalent the muzzle 
should be enforced ; 2. That the power of the 
Privy Council should be extended to authorise 
the slaughter of stray dogs; 3. That the symptoms 
of rabies should be endorsed on dog licences; 4. 
That looal authorities should have power to 
order that dogs should wear badges which 
may identify their owner* ; 5. That in populous 
places local authorities should place restrictions 
upon dogs generally, and especially deal strm- 
ently with apparently ownerless dogs in their 
istricts; 6. That m the event pot its being 
conclusively proved that M, Pasteur's system 
rovides a preventive remedy, facilities should 
e afforded for its application in England." 
Some particulars as to ceitain bills lelatrve 
to the ownership of dogs discussed in the House 
of Lords will be found under Parliamentary 
Session. 

Racquets (or Rackets!. This tennis game 
was first played in England between the 18 th and 
14 th cent., with the naked hand, then with 
gloved hands, and later on thongs were bound 
lound tbe f right hand so as to make the ball 
rebound with greater force. Prince's Ground, 
Jlans Place, for many years the most popular 
resoit ot racquet playeis, has recently been 
demolished ; and the annual match between 
Oxford and Cambridge Univs, was in '87 played at 
Manchester, where honours were divided, Cam¬ 
bridge winning the double match by four games 
to love, and Oxford the single by thiee games 
to two. In the Public Schools matches the Har¬ 
row boys have won thirteen of the twenty played, 
Eton being credited with six and Rugby with 
the other ; while the final in the '87 contest was 
fought out between Charterhouse and Harrow, 
the latter of whom won by four games to one. 
Radicals. See Political Paktjfs(English). 
Railway Brakes. Formeily the chief brake 
power on railways was obtained from the 
engine and guard's van alone, and was suffi¬ 
cient m gieat measure to control a trtun. Now, 
however, the conditions are totally different 
Trains ate of much greater weight, and they 
are run at a far higher speed, with the liability 
of having to be pulled up at any moment in 
case of obstruction. Hence brake power, con¬ 
trolled by the engme-diiver, is now applied to 
the wheels of each carriage. There arc several 
kinds of brakes in vogue; among them the chain 
brake, the Fay and Newall, the Steel Mclnnes, 
and air brakes. Of the latter the compressed- 
air or ’Wefstinghouse brake, and the vacuum 
brake, "have both attained a very high degree 
of efficiency. Jn the case of the former, a 
supply of compressed air is kept in a reservoir 
upon the engine, the pressure being main¬ 
tained bv the action of a pump. In the vacuum 
brake the pressure is got directly from the 
atmosphere. With the Westinghouse brake it 
is necessary to re-chatgc the reservoir before 
the brake power can be reproduced, and this 
operation taking an appreciable time, has been 
one argument against its adoption. Theie 
are, however, objections of some weight to the 
vacuum brake. The compressed-air brake is 
in u*-e on the District Railway, the L.B. & S C. 
and other lines, while the Mid, R., G.N.R., 


G.W.R.,' L. & S.W.R., and the Metropolitan, 
have adopted the vacuum brake. 

Railways- The general tone of the whole 
of ’87 was favourable to holders in Home Rails, 
and it is calculated that the first half-year showed 
a gross increase of receipts in the United Kingdom 
amounting to over £ 500 , 000 , of Mvhich £285,000 
is credited to goods and minerals ; in the second 
half, while the passenger traffic declined £57,000 - 
in comparison with the secondhalf of’86—when 
the “ Colinderies ” were in swing—the goods 
and minerals showed an increase again, this 
time of £370,000 ovei’86. Such returns as these, 
of course, amply demonstrate the favourable, 
course of trade, and a consequent enhancement 
in the market values of railway securities. The 
ordinary stocks of the following companies show 
an increase to the amount mentioned 111 the last f 
week ol Dec. ' 87 . as compared with the same 
date in '86 : Caledonian, 5; Glasgow and South- 
Western, 3; Great Northern, Great Western, 

3 ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 7J ; Brighton, 4; 
North-Western, 6; South-Western, 5; Man¬ 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 2; Mid¬ 
land, 5J; North British, 8§; Noith-Eastern, 5J ; 
Noith London, 5* North Staffordshire, 8 ; Tat! 
Vale, J. The following lines shifty the appen¬ 
ded decreases : Great Eastern, 5 ; Chatham, 1^ ; 
London, Tilbury, and Southend, 8 ; Metropoli¬ 
tan, 45J ; South Eastern, 3. It will be observed 
that all the goods lines did very well except _ 
tlie Tail", while several passenger lines, exrcpt 
the Brighton, did badly. This was especially 
the case with the Metropolitan apparently, but 
the heavy fall in this case is attributed to the 
taking away of what is known as the surplus 
land stock. Then we have the Tilbury, winch 
is still suffering, pi ospeetively at least, from 
the competition of the Gieat Eastern’s local ex¬ 
tensions. North-Eastern shows a gain of 5J for ■ 
’87, against a drop of 5J for’86, and this in spite 
of the miuei al-curryutg competition of the Hull 
and Barnsley, which had a “ boom ” towards the 
end of the year; and speculative though this 
was said to be, it is worth noticing that the 
traffic receipts for the twenty-six weeks ending 
Dec. 25th were £111,356, agarnst £86,006 for the 
corresponding period of ’86. A bill is to be 
brought forward next sesmon giving power to 
lease the Hull line to the Midland. It is furthei 
satisfactory to note that the work of the genet.illy 
favourable year has been accomplished while 
only a model ate amount of new capital has been 
called up—viz., £3,500,000, against £5,000,000 in 
'86 and £7,000,000 111 '85—showing, especially 
in the latter contrast, a remarkable application 
of the pruning knife to capital expenditure. 
As to our Indian and Colonial Railways, the 
stocks of the former guaranteed lines ot course 
kept up their tone, but there ,was a falling oft 
in the traffics, owing partly to a less abund¬ 
ant wheat crop. In India m *87 there were 
14,156^ miles of line open and 2,221 in course 
of construction. The State railways earned 5' 53 
per cent, after full allowance for exchange and 
indirect charges. The Canadian Faoiflo in the 
last week of '87 showed a decrease in the value 
of its ordinary stock amounting to 6, and the 
Grand Trunk r; while the Tasmanian Main 
Line also showed a fall of 6. As to the rail¬ 
way legislation of the year, the Government, r 
listening to the disappointed cry of those who 
lamented Mr. Mundclla’s wrecked proposal, 
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brought in a railway bill of their own during various lines from causes other than accidents 
the session, which had to be abandoned at last, to trains, rolling stock, permanent way, etc,, 
f An International Sailway Congress was opened but including accidents from their own want of 
at Borne in September, and was marked by the caution or miscoftduct, accidents at level cross¬ 
death of Mr. lames Grierson, the widely-known fngs, to trespassers and others; 75 of the killed 
manager of the Great Western Railway, imme- and 542 of the injure^ were passengers. The 
diately after his return early in October. The leading trade dispute of ’87 was the strike of 
leading aocident of the twelvemonth was the drivers end firemen on the Midland against a 
collision between a Midland and a Manchester, regulation only to pay them time-work instead 
bhefficld, and Lincolnshire train at Hexthorpe of weekly wages. Tni's broae out at the begin- 
Junction during the Doncaster races in Sept., ning of August, Derby being the centre of the 
when 35 persons lost their lives and the driver disaffected: but the astonishment of a good 
and stoker of .the latter train were prosecuted, many people* it collapsed in about a fortnight, 
During the first nine months of the year there and then several of the nen were prosecuted 
were 34+ persons killed and 706 injured on the for leaving their engines on the line. 

Railways, Recent Growth of. [Railway system dating from (‘•ay) 1825k 


Kilo¬ 

metres. 


11.8. to tt.OlB km. ta 1880, and mi,ms In MR*. 


HBaafiaaiHiHiBBiHiiiininnHHg 

iafiBriaaaBBaaiaaaaaaaaaaaBaaajiBaa-:?** 
—BlWBBBBSBWBBBBBBBBBB r iBBB’5=4BBB 
HBfflBBflBBBBflBBBBBBBflBBflBBr.BBC.4RBBS 
giiiBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBB BBBBBBiBrklBBBBBi 
■■■llillBBBBBBBBBBB! 
BBBJaaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBl 

BarjBflBBBBaBBaBaaBBBr%HHii^H 

S nrjaBaaBaBBBaBBaaB^Baar.flBRBBBBBpPHI 
■fBBBBBBaBBBBBilB^BBBBABnBBB^aBaa^BB 
SfiBaaflaBBBBBiiBCBiBafi^inflBBnBBBB^aBa 
EriBBBBBBBBBBBiSiBaBBBrB^aiflRBBBiSBBBi 

mammmammmmmrKMmmmmmwszmmmwMUwwdmmmmm 

EbBBBBBBBBP^bBbBBB^SABBBPABBP4BBBBBS 
(FibBbBBBBBF; JBBBBBBiBJBBBBB^BBirBBBBBBBBl 

^^^^^^MjBJBBgBiBBBBBraBgMBBBBBMg 



'wPiBiiBarBiviBpaiBBRiH 

gaBBB B IPBB^BB BB BBBBB 
■ m BBBBB, 

EaflflBBBBii 
■iBBBBBBBfB: 

SwiBBBPaiBPunBBBiiwABliilBBiBBgSiBPB 1 
BBBSBBVSiaBBaBBB^^BBBaBBPa'SelBPSSBBiil 

wuKMummmzMn’ipKZttmummmumumwnmmnmum 

iBBBBBBd 


a 


’8U ’Uj 


(Sermon? 

France. 

l/.K 

Itussia 

Austria Hungary 

Italy. 

Spain 


Final Numbers (in 1885). 

Km. Miles. Km. Miles. 

Germany . . . 37,534 =- (say) 23,450 Austria-Hungaiy . 22,613 (say) 14,613 

France . . 32,401 -■= 20,307 Italy . 10,354 = „ 6,471 

UK.30,983 „ 10,364 Spam . . . 9,185 = „ 5,740 

Russia . . . 26,483 = ,, 16,552 U.S. (in 18E4) . . 251,803 „ 157,377 

(Figures from Revue drs Ctirmuis dr Per.) 

Railway Signalling. Of late years gnat todisappenrwithintheuprightindicatingth.it 
progress has been made in signalling methods the line is clear for the approach of a train. 
At one period there was r.o intelligible code, The general practice now, however, is to work 
and trains were run without fixed signals. At with only the two positions "danger” and 
New Cross station, on the Cioydon railway, “caution.” At night coloured lamps are used, 
in ’ 41 , was erected the semaphore signal, which red signalling “danger,” blue or green “cau¬ 
ls now in grr^ial use on our railways. It is tion," and a white light “safety but, as .with 
a fixed signal, consisting of two arins, right day signals, only “danger’’and “caution” are 
and left of a perpendicular post, to command now in vogue. There are two systems at sig- 
tiams airiving in either di-ection; these arms, nailing, known respectively as the “pasitive" 
when stretched out at right angles to the post- and the “negative." In the "positive” the 
signalling “danger,” downwards at an angle of normal position is that of “danger’'; but with 
about 4s <r “caution,” and when lowered so as the “negative” the signal is at “caution,”or 
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“safety," according to the practice. Thus, if brother of the Rev. Canon Raw’wan, in ooiijiiiui* 
the scmaphoie shows the aim turned out hori- tion with whom, and Sir G Wdkimon, the 
zontally to the post, the train is bound to stop, famous edition of the works of the “ father of * 
It is obvious that for the safety of the trains a history,” known as “Rawlinson’z Herodotus,’' 
strict code is necessary, and that the signals was produced. He was b. at Chadlington, 
should be placed in such positions that they Ox on., 18x0. Educated at Ealing School, 
may be easily seen by advancing trains. "The Entered the service of the old East India Com- 
“positive” system is now genexally used in pany in ’37, and served With distinction on 
combination with the Block System, which con- various special missions, especially in Persia 
sists in the adoption of fixed signals, worked (‘33) and Afghanistan (’40-43), and rendered 
in conjunction with telegraphic signals. The distinguished service during that eventful 
lines ot railway are divided*into convenient period, for which he was frequently mentioned 
lengths, the average being about one and a half m despatches. He held Kandahar against all 
miles, for the erection of signal stations or externa) and internal enemies. He was subsc- 
watcb boxes, The essential feature 6f the block quently appointed Consul of Bagdad ’50, and 
system is that only one tram at a time is Consul-General in Tuikey '51. He was created 
allowed on a length of single way. Signalman K.C.B. in ’56, and in the same year appointed 
A may not send off a second train to B until a director of the East India Company. On the 
it is signalled that the first train has safely transference of the Govt, of India to the 
reached B. Meanwhile A’s signal stands at Crown, Sir H. was appointed one of the 
“ aanger.” A modification knownoas the “per- Members of the Indian Council. In ’59 be "as 
missive block system,” which is much used on special envoy to the Shah of Persia. Sir H. is 
our principal lailways, gives B permission to as distinguished for his Oriental scholarship as 
block A only in the event of cucumstanccs for his diplomatic, military, and administrative 
rendering that course desiruble. On many ability, and, in addition to the great work 
lints this system is preferred, ns it enables a already nx ntioncd, has contributed laigely 
laiger number of trains to be passed in a given to the'literature of Eastern antiquities, and has 
time than on the absolute block system. Con- rendered invaluable service in aiding the intor- 
cei ted action has now been established between pretation ot cuneiform inscriptions, Hon. D.C'.L. 
signals and switches. The fundamental prm- Oxfoid, LL.D. Camb., F.R.b,, and a correspoud- 
ciple of this interlocking system is that, before a me member ol the Institute of France, 
signal to “safety” can be begun, the ai tion ot Rayleigh, Lord John William Strutt, 
the switches must be completed, and of course D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 3rd baron; b. Nov. -nth, 
the converse holds good. 1842. Educated at Trinity College, Cambridge ; 

Railways, Chronology*’Of. The Amialcs B.A.; Senior Wrangler and 1st Smith's Pri/.e- 
Jiu/ut-iriruit. gives in chi onological oidei, with man (1865); Fellow of his college (1S66); M.A. 
dates, the first railways opened in various (iSfifl),; Lion. ®,CVL. Oxfoid-fiSSB-t) ; Hon. LL.D. 
eountries England, Sept. 37, ’25; Austria, McGill. University, Montreal (1884). He is a 
Sept. 30, ’28; France, Oct. i, ’28; United States, Cambridge Commissioner under the Oxford and 
Dec. 28, ’29; Belgium, May 3, 35; Germany, Cambndge Universities’ Act 1877; fonnerly 
D<c. 7, ’35; Cuba, ’37; Russia, April 4, '38; Professor of Experimental Physics in the 
Italy, Sept. ’39 ; Switzerland,J uly 15,’44; Jamaica, University of Cambridge. Succeeded Professor 
Nov 21, ’45; Spain, Oct. 24, 48; Canada, May, Tyndall m the professorship of Natural Philo- 
’40; Mexico and Peru, ’50; Sweden, ’51; Chiii, f-ophy at the Royal Institution, lie is one of 
Jan. ’52; India, April iS, '53; Norway, July, the secretaries of the Royal Society. 

51; Portugal, ’54; Brazil, April 21, 54; Victoria Real Presence, The. In both Eastern and 
(Austialia). Sept. 14, ’54; Columbia, jan. 20, ’55 ; Western Churches from the cailic-t times the 
New South Wales, Sept. 25, ’45 ; Egypt, Jan. ’56 ; words ol Jesus Christ in the institution of the 
Natal, June 26, ’60 ; and Turkey, Oct. 4', ’60 Lord’s Supper—” 'lake, cat, this is My body,’ 

Raihadhan- See Mohammedamsm. and sinnlai words regarding the cup—have been 

Ranavalona III. The present Queen of interpreted to mean that the piesence and 
Madagascar (n.v.). * communication of the Body and Blood in that 

Rassam, Hormuzd, is a native of Mcsopo- Satyainent are real, though not perceptible by 
tamta, vtho in ’45 reudcied valuable assistance the senses. ,Foi many cenl’bries it suffiiedto 
to Mr. Layarcl in his Assyrian explorations-, and hold the truth, without inquiry as to the mode 
succeeded him as Commissioner in Assyria of of the Presence. On this point Erasmus says : . 
the Trustees of the British Museum, to which “ Dm satis erat credeie, sive sub pane conse- 
institution he has from time to time contri- ciato sive _ quocunque modo adesse vermn 
buted valuable relics of the past ages, lie corpus Christi ” (‘ It long sufficed to believe 
lias been despatched on various missions of that the true body of Christ was present, 
importance both by thelndianand Home Govern- whether under the consecrated bread or in some 
ments, and when CodsuI Cameron and his com- other.way’). And Duraudits: “ Verbnm audimus, 
pitmens were imprisoned by King Theodore of mourn sentimus, modutn nescimus, pra-sentiam 
Abyssinia (’64) Mr, R., with Lieut. Prideaux mediums ” (‘Wehear the word, we perceive the 
and Dr. Blame, was sent to negotiate for their motion, we know not the manner, we believe 
iclease. Their mission, however, failed, lor the presence’). Gradually in the Roman Church 
though the envoys were at first received with and Western Christendom generally the doc- 
courtesy, the king subsequently ordered them trine known as transubstantiation grew up 
to be put in chains and kept close prisoners, and took definite shape. This doctrine is that, 
This led to the Abyssinian War. Mr. R. is the upon consecration, the whole substance of the 
author of an interesting account of his mission bread and wine become changed into the whole 
10 Abyssinia. During the last Turko-Russiac substance of the body and blood of Christ, so 
, War, IJr. R.-was despatched by the British Govt, that no part of the former remains, except the 
to Asia Minor, to inquire into the condition of appealance and attributes perceptible by the 
the Christian population of that region. senses, and no part of the latter is lacking. 

Rawlinson. sir Henry, K.C.B., F.R.S., is a But before the Lateran Council (1215) the mode 
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of the Presence was not defined. So Outhhert 
Tosstal, Bishop of Duresroe, writes: “De 
’ *‘inodo quo id fieret satis erat cgrfosum quemque 
retinquere suae conjectur®, sicut hberum sit 
fuit ante concilium Lateramim ” (‘ Concerning 
the mode in which this is done it were better to 
leave every inquirer to bis own opinion, asit 
was tree to do before the Lateran Council). 

Bt Bernard also advises n indubitatam retinere 
fidem, et non quaerere quo pacto ” (‘ to keep the 
belief without wavering, and not to inquire as 
to the manner". By the Council of Trent tran- 
substantiation was finally adopted as the Romag 
doctrine, with the sanction "Of an anathema 
affixed. Meanwhile, in the German Reformation 
under Luther, a modified form of the doctrine 
had been adopted, called consubstantiation. 

In this it is held that the substance ot the 
elements remains, as well as their outward 
attributes, but that with and under these are the 
true Body and Blood of Chris*. Going-beyond 

* this, some Protestant bodies, both in England 
' and on the Continent, have denied that there is 
"any real presence in the Sacrament, but assert 

that the latter is a simple commemorative 
rite to which a promise of grace is attached. 
The doctrine of the Reformed Church of 
England claims to be a reversion to that which 
we have described above as the ancient belter. 

It holds the fact of the Presence, but makes no 
attempt to inquire into the manner, though the 
Roman dogma is decisively repudiated. VV ith- 
i,ut going too closelv into the question, we may 
brief!y describe the Eaglish Church doctrine. It 
includes the purely i eceptionist view, which is as 
„ loliowsJust as water in Baptism is sam tilled 
by prayer to the mystical washing away ol sins 
in those faithfully using it, so, in the greater 
sacrament, the bread and wine are consecrated 
by prayer to be, to those who use them according 
to the ordinance, the communication of the 
Body and Blood of Christ, which aie, by such, 
“verily and indeed taken and received. Inis 
doctrine is thus summed up bv Jeremy Taylor: 
“The result of which doctrine is this: It is 
bread, and it is Christ’s body. It is bread in 
substance, Christ in the sacrament; and Christ 
is as really given to all that are truly disposed 
as the symbols are; each as they can ; Christ 
as Christ can lie given ; the bread and wine as 
they can ; and to the same real purposes, to 
which they are designed; and Chnst does 
as really nourish and sanctify the soul as*he 
elements do the body.” Something rather 
, be\ ond this seems also intimated in the Church 
1 „ formularies, which seem to admit a rept esenta- 
~ti\ e sacrifice, and speak of the guilt of unfaith¬ 
ful recipients. See Ritualism. 

Realschulen (“ real-schools”)originated in a 
movement belonging to the early and middle 
. cart, of the present century, and were intended 
to provide an education of an industrial or 
technical character. The R. corresponds in 
large measure to the English “modern muo. 

' S Reaumur (from Rend Antoine Fcrchault 
de Reaumur, b. at La Rochelle, *683, d. i 757 )- 
The name of one of the three scales used in 
thermometers. The freezing-point of water is 
on the Reaumur scale marked o° ; the boiling- 
point is marked 8o°. The space between the 
freezing- and the boiling-point is , divided 
into 80 equal parts, each of which is called 
a degree. Reaumur’s reason for using the 

* f nuniner 80 was the ease with whtch it broke 

up into aliquot parts. His thermometer is 


still used in Germany, but not by scientific 
workers. To turn the Reaumur record into 
the corresponding Centigrade record, the num¬ 
ber on the former scale is multiplied by 5 and 
divided by: s.g., 8o° R. aie equivalent to 
80 x < 4- 4 4 100° C. To turn Reaumur to 
Fahrdhheit multiply oy 9, divide by 4 > and ad d 
32: e.g>, 8w® R. are equivalent to 80 x 9 — 4 

Redgrave, Richard, R.£. (retired), b. 180 f. 

A successful painter of landscapes and tigurc- 
pieces. He prepared, as head-master of the 
Government*School of Design, the system and 
course of instruction now carried out by the 
Department of Science and Art. In conjunc- 
tion with Sir Henry Cole he formed a museum 
of art, which, ultimately developed uilo the 
present museum at South Kensington, ror 
over twenty years Mr. Redgrave was Keeper 
of the Royal Pictures, and he only severed his 
connection with the Department of Science and 
Art in 1880. . 

Red Sea Littoral. Various points in the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden claim attention 
as coming within the range of recent European 
politics. See various heads, Suez Canal, 
Aden, Perim, Massowah, Tajurah, etc. 

Reeves, John Sims, the well-known tenor 
(who was the son, and is the father, ofa musician 
of considerable powers'!, was b. at bhootei s 
Hill, near London, 1822. While yet a boy he 
became organist of a neighbouring church, and 
as a voting man appeared on'the opera stAgt-. 
He made his Ji'hut as a vocalist at Newcastle- 
oivTyne; but in 18*7, »n “The Rude ot Lam- 
merrhoor,” at Diury Lane, he hist showed his 
full powers. Although very successful, he soon 
left the stage for the concert-! 00m, and in 
oratorio and ballad singing has achieved the 
highest distinction. . . ... 

Esgiua. A young prairie town, the capital 
of Assiniboia, and of the North-West Territories 
of Canaria. Pop. 1,000. 

Registration of Marriages, Jews’. See 

T £• 

Registration, Parliamentary. Thy statute 
law upon this subject is contained in many 
Acts, the longest and most important being 
those of 184.5, 1865, 186.4, 1878, and 1885. These 
must be referred to for arcuiate information. 
Here only an outline of the law can be given. 
In order'to be entitled to vote m Ihe election 
of a member for parliament, one must be iflpon 
the register of the borough 01 county, in a 
parliamentary borough, if it is at the same time 
a municipal borough, the town clerk, and else- 
where the clerk of the peace, issues every year 
his precept to the overseers of the poor i» 
every parish or township, requiring them to 
make out a list of those who claim to vote. 
Thereupon the overseers give notice requiring 
all persons intending to vote to send in then 
names by a given day. 'Die overseers make 
out an alphabetical list ot all claimants, and 
have power to object to the names of those 
whom they believe to be dead or not etitiLled 
to vote. Any person on the register may 
object to any person on the list, but must give 
notice of his intention so to do. The overseers 
are to publish a list of claimants and a list ot 
persons objected to, and are to keep copies 
thereof for themselves, and to deliver copies 
thereof to the town clerk, or clerk of the peace, 
as the case may be. The town clerk or clerk 
of the peace is to transmit abstracts ol the 
above lists to the revising barrister. A suih 
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cient number of revising barristers are to be Religious Statistics of Loudon. In con- 
appointed every year, for London and Middle- nection with The British Weekly (27, Pater v 
sex by the Lord Chief Justice, and for othei noster Row), a religious census of some 1,500 
places by the senior judge of assize. The churches and chapels in the Metiopolit&n area 
barrister so appointed makes a circuit and was made Sunday, Oct. 34th, 1886. Some 4,000 
holds open court lor the revision of the ^ist in competent persons were employed on the task, 
each borough and at every polling place in the the attendance taken being that of both morning 
county. The clerk of tlie peace, or town clerk, and evening worship. The enumeration was 
and the overseers«nust attend. The revising confined to recognised churches and chapels; 
barrister has power to examine witnesses on mission halls, including those of the Salvation 
oath, to hear claims and objections, and to Army, and extra services for ^children, held 
insert or omit names as h<? finds just. An simultaneously with the regular church 01 
appeal lies from his decision to the Queen’s chapel service^ were not included in the 
Bench Division of the High Court, but no returns. The results showed the approximate 
further appeal is possible without its express accommodation in the various places o( worship 
sanction. The list of voters as settled and to be 3,107,550. The total attendances were • 
signed by the revising banister is sent, in the Morning, 479,751; evening, 496,561. The fol- 

case of a county to the clerk oi the peace, who lowing table shows the proportions of the 

must have it printed in a book and delivered various denominations 

to the sheriff; in the case of, a borough <- rs o, « 

to the town clerk, who must have it printed ° S* mo S S' & *£ 

in a book and delivered to the leturning “ 6 $<£ AH o 45 4 4 « a t- 

ofEcer, The clerk of the peace or town M g; n % 

clerk must keep printed copies ot the--- 

register for sale at a fixed price. The register be „„ N 

is conclusive evidence that the persons thetein .. .5 {C ™ 

named have the qualifications annexed to thoir o> g 4 di div a 4! 4 co 4 I 4 « 4 4 

lespcctive names. c > vowmtv. hww« 5. vo o, 

Relchspartei, German. See German Poli- .g w ___ 

i itAt Parties. g t* I 

Reicharath See Austrian Political Par- ij 5 £ SSo 3- SnoH 8> ° §} Sr & £ tT 

ties, and Austria-Hungary. < p 1 ^ H Tr\ *= 'O'?' 

Reichstag- See Germany, and German o vovivfOMHMH' 1 h|R K. 

PoLniCALpARTlES. , JS " * j "' f " H 

Reid, T.Wemysa, author and journalist, horn ", "• —— ' -- 

at Newcastle-on-Pyne 1842. Beginning journal- 2 ,« «« 1 C K« § £, 2 , fn 2 , 

istic life at the early age oi fourteen i 4 m ’64 lie S| |.o , « t £ 

became editor of the Piestun Guaidian, and gg 0-5 b-»«ooroto»-e 1 • 0 o -+ 

(’70 to ’86) editor of the Leeds Mercury, which he <; o”0 H - 

conducted with so much ability that it speedily---- J 

lanked as one of the most influential provincial . ^ ’ Ji ' " do ' a * f 

newspapers. Mr. Reul has wiitten several e o ^ i 

highly successful books. His monograph on 1= ' ' ’ o> •»; ■ ■ W •' • 

“ Charlotte Bronte ’’ admn ably supplements Mrs. J3 _ m 2 o 'o "S 

Gaskell’s “Life.” His novels “Gladys Fane” . .4, .£:§ • 3 _a • 2 ■ 

and “ Maulevcrer’s Millions” commanded a m 3 g a E_a o o q o 

very wide circulation. “Cabinet Portraits” 5 y j; c ta 3 H ^ -g 

and “Politicians of To dav” are telling sketches °m f, 43 ‘ *- _ 

of leading statesmen. While France was en- *S Si to ti\.Wu § a - 2 

gaged in military oj.,ci ations in Tunis, Mr. R. I3 £?"'3i 'g Cd g 

vmited the country, and gave an acccyint of Ins 4= od-i! ~ " ©-O o— o o 

experiences in “The Land of the Bey.” In H H 
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addition to these laiger works Mr. Reid has If (o these figures arc added the attendance at 
(ontributed extensively to the fugitive literature mission hails, and at extra services 111 the 
of the period. In ’87 he accepted the position churches and chapels—and these in the Ritu.il- 
of general manager to Messrs. CasseM and istic churches and Roman Catholics are very 
Company (Limited). For several years Mr. R. numerous—it may fairly be assumed that one 
has been occupied with the biograpisy of Mr. W. million persons were present at one service or 
E. Forster, and though the work has proved another on the day the enumeration was made, 
arduous beyond all expectation, there is good and this out of a population of 3,8x6,703. The 
ground for believing that it will make its ap- proportion of attendances to the population 
pearance in the present year (’88). . _ in London is thus about the same as in the 

Religions, A Museum Of, is now in course large provincial towns of the country, where 
of erection near the Tiocadcio Palace, Paris, a similar census was taken a few years back, 
and will contain the magnificent collection In disputed cases, which were few, a fresh 
formed by M. Guiroet originally at Lyons. The enumeration was made on a subsequent Sun- 
total cost of the handsome Graeco-Roman edifice day, without any very appreciable difference m 
will be £40,000. The museum will contain the the return. A similar census is being made 
Japanese gods and the Mandara (a species of at the present time by the British Weekly, of 

J apanese Olympus), the divinities of China, the Mission Halls of Loudon. * 
igypt, India, Greece, Gaul, Africa, and Religious Tract Society, The (instituted 
ticetina, etc. One part of the building will be 1799),has forits object the circulation of religious 
set apart for studies for the use of persons books and treatises throughout the Bntish 
engaged in the translation of Japanese, Chinese, dominions and foreign countries. The business 
and Indian MS. The Museum is to be opened of the Society is conducted by a committee 
in the spring (’88). chosen annually in London, and consists of 
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four ministers and eight laymen, and ol six Rennet. See Cheese. 

- trustees, half the number being members of Report on City Companies. See Citv 
the Church of England, and the other half Guilds. 

Nonconformists. The Society has in its _ Representation Of the People Act, *85. 
catalogue some 4,000 separate tracts and hand- The principal provisions of this Act are as 
bills, books, etc , for adults, besides books and follows. (1) It established alike in boroughs 
tracts for children. The well-known Leisure ancf in counties throughout the United King- 
Hour is published by this Society. Circtlla- dom a uniform household franchise and a 
tion of the Society’s publications for 1886-87 uniform lodger franchise^ as defined by the 
76,167,360. Income for 1886-87, from subscrip- Representation of the People Act 1867. By 
tions, donations, etc.,358 2 s.jd. Grants in that Act any man of full age, and not under 
money, paper, publications, etc., /33,59s 8 .s. Sri. a special If gal “incapacity, who on the 31st of 
Sect., Revs. L. B. Wlutc, D.D., and S G. July in any year, and during the preceding 
Green, P.D. Offices, 56, Paternoster Row, E.C. twelve months, has been an inhabitant-occupier 
Rdnan, Erneste. French orientalist, philo- of any dwelling-house, and has in respect 
soph et- and author, b. Feb. 27th, 1823, at thereof been rated to the relief of the poor, has 
Tiegujf r, Department of the Cotes-du Notd, in a household franchise; and any man of full 
Brittany. I-ie was intended for the Church, age, and not under a special legal incapacity, 
and studied in the Seminary of Saint Sulpice, who during a like period has resided in the 
at Pans, which he left to devote himself to same lodgipgs of the annual value, unfurnished, 
the study of oriental languages. He won the of/in, has a lodger franchise. (2) It esta- 
Volncy prize with his work, “ Histoire Gene- Wishes al'ke in boroughs and in counties 
. rale et Systfimes Compares des Langues Semi- throughout the United Kingdom an occupation 
tiques.” He was sent (1840) on a scienific franchise wherever the land or tenement occu- 
mission to Italy, and (1851) was appointed to pied is of £10 clear yearly value. (3) It 
1 a post in the Manuscript Department of the provides that where a man inhabits' any 
\ Bibliotheque Nationale. lie became (1836) a dwelling house by virtue of M any office 
Qmembp-of the Afvdem5 r oflnscriptions. In i860 or service, and the dwelling-house is not 
Hhc was appointed to a mission to Palestine and inhabited by his employer, he shall be deemed 
pjiyria, which led him to investigations into the an inhabitant-occupier lor the purposes of the 
jpngin of Christianity. On his icturn he was Art. This provision creates the service fran- 
iippointed Professor of Onental Languages in chisc. (4) It provides against the multiph- 
Ihe College of France. He delivered his first cation of votes by creating rent-charges, joint 
"eetuie in February 1862, and met with stormy tenancies or tenancies in common. The Act 
ffoanifestations from the Catholic students, does not abolish tne 40 s. freehold franchise, or 
jtvhich caused him to discontinue his piofes-! the ancient franchises of the boroughs. It is 
jiional work. In 1863 he published his famous supposed to have enlarged the constituencies 
.Mork “The Life of Jesus,” which roused the by nearly 2,000.000 electors, 1,300,000 in Eng- 
'active hostility of the clerical party and led to land, 200,000 in Scotland, and 400,000 in Ireland. 
;the deprivation of lus professorship. The Im- The greatest proportional increase in the num- 
perial Government offered him a good appoint- ber of electors is in Ireland. The present 
•, me.nt in the Imperial Library, which, he de- total number of electors exceeds 5,000,000, 

. clincd. In 1870 he again became Piolessorof nearly one third of the male inhabitants of the 
Oriental Languages in the College of France, United Kingdom. 

and was elected a member of the French Aca- ReptOn SchOOL Sec Public Schools. 

demy (1878). In iSSohe received (he Cross of RdunlOH- Foimerly called Bourbon. A 

the. Legion of Honour. In 1884 M. Renan volcanic island of tiie Indian Oc eari, adjacent to 
deliveied the Hibbert Lecture. He wrote in Mauritius and Madagascar, and a French colony. 
1885 “le Prbtre du Nemi,” and on March 1st, Area 1760 sq. m., pop. 170,734. Capital St. Denis. 
1886, published the lust part of a new work, Other large towns, fit. Pierre and St. Paul. It 
“ The Origin of the Bible," and in’86 “L’Abbesse is tropu-al, fertile, ncli in products similar to 
Jouarre.” His latest work is the “History of those of Mauritius, and is one of the few French 
Israel” (’ 87 ), as summarised below. • colonies which really pay. It was settled in 

Rgnan’B “ History Of Israel.” Leaving the 1649, but has several times been held by 
New Testament, M. Renan has turned his England. 

i Attention to the Old, and the result of his Reuter'S Telegram Company. See News 
studies thus far was given to the world during Agencies. 

’87 in the first volume of his “Histoire du Revenue,British. There arc three large and 
Peuple d'Israel.’ This work is written with independent Government organisations at work 
ail the qualities of style, freshness, felicity, upon the collection of revenue. The Customs 
and research for which M. R. is famed. He are administered by a Board of Commissioners 
attaches high historical value to such books with a Central Department at Thames Street, 
as Judges, and disturbs little. He analyses E.C., and with ramifications at every port and 
the three histories of primary interest for almost every creek in the United Kingdom, 
mankind—the Greek, the Jewish, and the The Excise and the collection of general Stamp 
Roman. Greece founded 1 ationaJ and progres- Duty, Property and Income Taxes, Land Tax and 
sive humanity, fieethought and beauty, but House Duty, are administered by the Commis- 
despised the poor in spirit, and did not feel sioners of Inland Revenue, whose headquarters 
the want of a just God. This defect was are at Somerset House. The revenue trom the 
supplied by \he. jews, who taught man that .Post Office (o.t/.) and Postal Telegraph Office {q.v.) 
the service of God and the service of men wet e is, as is well known, derived mainly from the 
inextricably associated, and so the Hebrew sale of stamps. The work of administering 
prophets were to that extent the forerunners the Post Utfiee is vested in a Postmaster-, 
of Christianity. Then came the third great General, with a central department at St. 
influence— the Roman— whirii gave law and Maitin's-le-Grand. This department is one 
organisation, and to whom force was a remedy, which conduct^ one huge, or rather several 
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huge Government businesses', which have 
turned out to be profitable concerns, adding 
considerably to the total of the i evenue 1 stums. 
Although the Post Office is classified in the 
estimates aB a Revenue Department, the two 
Revenue Departments proper are the Customs 
and Inland Revenue. Tfie Customs arc ‘the 
duties levied on certain goods or merchandise 
upon importation. Formerly almost every 
article imported, whether manufactured or raw 
material, was in the Tariff, as the list of duti¬ 
able goods is called. In 1842 tbs Customs Tariff 
numbered no fewer than 1,200 articles. Now it 
contains less than a score. “Prisagg,” or the 
1 lgJit exercised by the early Piantagenet kings 
to take a cask, or two casks according to size, 
from the wine-ships on their arrival at a port, 
formed the basis of Customs Duties. In 1302 
the king commuted his prisage on wine for a 
fixed charge of two shillings for every ton, 
called “ butler age.” This received statute sanc¬ 
tion in 1333, and must be regarded as the 
foundation of the Tariff. In mediaeval times 
the Customs furnished the piincipal share of 
the king’s revenue. At the Restoration it 
produced about £1,000,000 out of a total revenue 
from all sources of about £1,800,000. Almost 
two-tliirds df the amount received at the 
English ports comes from the Port of London. 
Customs drawbaok, or allowances upon exporta¬ 
tion, may be paid upon the following goods; 
beer (foreign), coffee (for ships’ stores), manu¬ 
factured tobacco (including cigars and snuff.) ; 
and Excise drawback upon beer and British 
spirits. A comparatively small portion of the 
Customs duties is levied immediately on impor¬ 
tation, or,as it is technically termed, “ex-ship,” 
the hulk being derived from goods taken fiom 
the bonded warehouses, which have been esta¬ 
blished for the convenience of the merchants. 
The business of seeing that the goods which 
enter the bonded warehouses be not released 
without the payment of duty is intrusted to a 
large staff of officials in what is known as the 
“warehousing branch of the Out-door Department 
of the Customs. The officials who test and 
assess the wet goods, and conduct operations 
with reference to the goods in bond, are the 
gaugers. Formerly the Customs and the Excise 
had two different warehousing systems, but 
these have been assimilated quite recently. 
The water-guard branch of the Out-door Depart¬ 
ment is intrusted with the many and important 
duties in connection with importation and 
exportation. The “duty" is paid by the 
merchants into the “long-room" ot the various 
Customs Houses. The Inland Revenue service 
comprises three distinct departments— -Excise, 
Stamps, and Taxes. The Excise Duties are 
collected by Inland Revenue officials; the 
Stamp Dues by the Inland Revenue and Post 
Office officials, aided by authorised persons 
holding licences to deal in stamps. The collec¬ 
tion of the Land and House Duty and Income 
Tax is undertaken mainly by local officials; 
but four attempts have been made by as many 
Chancellors of the Exchequer to hand over 
the collection of these duties to Government 
officials. The Excise was first imposed in the 
time of the Commonwealth. It was at first a, 
most unpopular form of taxation, and had to be 
forced-on the people at the point of the sword. 
t At the Restoration, when it yielded about 
£600,000 per annum to the Revenue, the Excise 
was continued by an Act of Parliament, which 
remains outstanding on the Statute Book at the 


E resent day. The Stamp Duties are governed 
y the Stamp Acts, 1870 (33 and 34 Vict.,c. 97, 
98), which came into operation on January 
1st, 1871. The Table of Duties is a most 
elaborate one, the items being too many to 
enumerate in our limits. It is interesting to 
note that the Stamp duty on receipts for 
amounts of £2 and upwards dates from the 
war with our American Colonies which 1 esulted 
in American Independence. Stamp Duties on 
legal documents are of old date, and Can be 
clearly traced to 1604. In 1881 Jtr. Gladstone 
enacted that penny adhesive stomps might be used 
for postal and inland revenue purposes indis¬ 
criminately. The Probate, Legacy, and Succes¬ 
sion Duties vivid the largest revenue in stamp-. 
The Laud Tax and House Duty (the latter of 
which does not operate in Ireland) are, in some 
form or other, of very ancient origin, and aic 
the developments of the very oldest modes of 
taxation m the country. About a century ago 
(1718) Pitt imposed an Income Tax, at times «s 
high as 10 per cent., as a war tax. This was 
repealed 111 better times. Sir Robert Peel te- 
lmposed the Income Tax in 1842 “ for three 
years,” as a temporary measure. The tax, 
however, has never been repealed. (A table 
. showing the rate of Income Tax charged in 
each yeai from 1842 to 1888 will be found undei 
' its proper heading.) The yield per penny 
amounts in round numbers to £1,990,000. See 
Finance, National. 

Reversion- When a person who has an 
interest in lands or houses grants to another 
person a lesser interest 111 the same, he creates 
tor himself what is called a reversion. Thus 
when the tenant in fee or tenant in tail of pro¬ 
perty grants to another person a life estate in 
the -same property, he creates for himself a 
reversionai y estate in fee or in tail respectively. 
So likewise a reversion is created when the 
owner of a house or farm lets it on lease, or 
when the holder of a lease for a longer term, 
say ninety-nine years, sublets the leasehold 
for a shorter term, say seven or twenty-one 
years. Thus the landlord is the reversioner 
of the tenant, and the reversion is generally 
accompanied by a right to receive rent. 
Rfcvlllon, Antoine, or Tony, b. Dec. 29th, 

1832. Journalist and politician, etc. Reviflon 
has participated in all the advanced Republican 
movements ot France since his deblit in Pans 
(1837). He sits in the Chamber of Deputies 
as one of the members ’for tne Seine, and is a 
member of the Extreme Radical party. He 
has the gift of oratory, and has contributed 
much of a readable character to literature 
and to- the press. 

Revised Bible, issued ’85. For detailed 
account of R.B , with list of living membei s 
of the Old and New Testament .Revision Com¬ 
panies in England, see ed. '86. At the present 
dale (Jan. ’88) the work of revising the Bible 
in Germany is slowly progressing, it has been 
found expedient that a commission of scholars 
well acquainted with the language of Luther 
and the requirements of the present age should 
be appointed to decide on various questions 
affecting the diction of the sample Bible which 
is being prepared, and the Minister of Public 
Worship has agreed to defray all incidental 
expenses. 

Kevue des Deux Mondea.” a French 
journal first published x8«, and appearing 
twice a month. Amongst the writers are the 
most eminent scholars in France, 
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Rhine Palis Utilisatlon Messis. G day, agreed to call in an expert tor an opinion 
Nethcis, Sons & Co., uotnvorkeis, of Schafl- on the scheme, and meanwhile to make no 
hausen, arc applicants tor the privilege of attempt to raise any more money. The matter 
utilising the motive power to be obtained from was under the consideration ol the Town Council 
the Rhine Falls at that place, which form the at the close of’87. 

greatest cataract in F.urope. The falls are well Richttrdson, Benjamin Ward, M.D., F.R.S., 
known to tourists, but it may be useful to b. i8e8,at Somerby, Leicestershire. Graduated 
deseiibe them. About so miles below Lake in medicine at the University of St. Andrews 
Constance the Rhine, with a width of 350 ft, (1854), hon. M.A. (1859); M.R.C.P. by exami- 
and an average depth of si ft.,, comes over nation (1856); Fellow of«the College (1861). 
a barrier of rocks varying in height from In 1865 he conducted an experimental research 
45 ft. on thf right bank to about 60 ft. which resulted the detection of a special 
on the left; reckoning the rapids, the total poisonous .product in connection with the 
fall within about a third, of a mile is some 150 spreading of contagious diseases, to which ha 
feet. The volume of water coming down per gave the flame of peptine. Discovered (1866) 
second varies fioin 11Scubic metres in February the application off ether spray for the local 
to 502 in July, when the melted snow from the abolition of pain in surgical operations. Di. 
upla.idf swells the torrent. Messrs Nctheis Richardsou’s numerouscontiibutions to medical 
& Co. wish to utilise these falls for the manu- and scientific litmature have been direvted to 
faetuie of aluminium. They suggest that they ' ttife advancement of medical practice by the 
might construct a dam Irom the Laufen Mill experimental method. In recognition of his 
to the railway bridges, a length sufficient to various contributions to science and medicine 
supply them with 75 cubic metres per he was (1868) piescntcu with a testimonial, 
.second; this being granted, they will erect consisting ol a microscope by Ross and 1,000 
wo.ks suflic ent to employ 500 men at first, and guineas. His writings on hygienic matters 
double the number afterwards, calculating that have attracted a gi eat deal of attention, as also 
the waterfall would give them the 1,500 horse have his researches in alcohol in relation to its 
power that they icqune. They add that a com- action on man, and on tha diseases incident to 
panyw h £480,000 capital is pi epaied to take up modern civilisation. Dr. Richardson is a noted 
the scheme, and to give icasonable guarantees, cyclist and President of the Society of Oyolista. 

Ribble Navigation. At the beginning of '85 Author of the Asulvpind (Quarterly, as. 6 d.) 

Mr, Walker ol Westminster entered into a con- Ristter, Ellgcn, German lawyer, publicist, 
tjact with the Corpoiation of Preston to carry and politician, was b. at Dusseldotf, July 30th, 
out their design of divei ting the channel of the 1S38. In luly 1864 Herr Richter was elected 
rivei Kibble, and constructing a 40-acrs dock bmgomaster of Ncaiwicd, but the Gov?-nment 
at Treston, for £456,000. The intention, of vetoed the appointment. Was elected to the 
course, is to impiove the town as a seaport, Constituent North German Diet, became a 
and great things are expected when the enter- member of the Prussian Die! (186a), and of 
prise is completed. But this large sum does the Imperial German Diet (1871). In both 
not by any means represent the cost of the Houses he lead' the Progressist Liberals, and 
whole work. The Corporation, in their Art of is in a chronic state of opposition with the 
’ri?, obtained bon owing powers amounting to Ministry. He is unsparing in his attacks, par- 
,£*50.000, but it was staled at the beginning of tieularly upon Bismarck, and took a leading part 
’80 that they were already committed to an m the recent debate on the German Army Bill, 
expenditure of nearly £700,000. Di edging Is an eminent authority upon finance, 
the river channel tiorn the dock to the sea, a Richter, Hairs, by birth a Hungarian, b. at 
distance of some twelve miles, is being done by Raab, 1843. Alter lecmving a musical eduen- 
the Corporation ol Pieston, and not by con- tion, he became conductor at the National 
tract. There are 6,000,000 cubic yards to be Theatre, Munich at the Pesth Iheatre 

moved, and it is stated that they only com- (1S71). and at the Court Opera Iheatre in 
menced operations about the end of October '86. Vienna (11875). He conducted the famous 
These dredging operations were continued in Wagne* Festival at Bayreuth in 1876, when a 
’ 87 , till it became apparent that they vymkl shower of" orders descended on him from the 
ptove to be far ftore arksorne and expensive gratified German piinces. In 1880 he conducted 
than at first estimated on paper A special his first concerto in London, and created much 
meeting of the Preston Town Council was held astonishment by leading the greatest works 
on Sept. 15th to consider a report of the Ribble enlnely wcmortltr, . His control over an 
Committee, recommending that application be orchestra is phenomenal. His concerts have 
made next session to borrow an additional sum been annually continued. He has also con- 
of £5x0,000for the purposes of the Navigation ducted fine performances of German operas in 
and Dock Act and the extension of the borough London. In 1885 he was chosen director of the 
boundary. It was then stated that the Parha- Birmingham Festival. 

mentary estimate for the works, land, etc., was Right, The. See French Political Par ties. 
originally £558,149, and to increase the sue of Riots in Belfast, Royal Commission on 
the new dock from 30 to 40 acres and tor other tbs. Before leaving office Mr. John Morley 
purposes, borrowing powers to the extent of agreed to appoint, and Sii Michael Hicks-Beacn 
£662,714 had been obtained. The engincei now on succeeding to the office of Chief Secretary 
icpoitcd that to cairy out the work as it now nominated, a ,Roval Commission of Inquiry 
•stood, the borrowing powers would have to be into the causes of these riots. This Conunis- 
inci cased to £1,171,103, nearly every item iri the sion was piesided over by Sir John Day, an 
Pai 1 i amen tar v estimate having been exceeded. English judge, and consisted of Majoi -General 
The Council adopted the report by 25 votes to rs- Bulwer, Mr. Trench, Q.C., Mr. Adams, and 
Towards the end of October, however, another Mr. McHardy, Chief Constable of Lanarkshire, 
special meeting was held in the Guildhall; and The report of the Commission (Mr. McHardy 
such opposition was shown to the action of the dissenting) was published towards the end of 
Council that the latter, on meetingthe following January 1887, and consisted mainly of an indict- 
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nient of the Protestants'(practically the whole j (i860); served with distinction in the Indian 
responsibility for the riots being- thrown upon mutiny, and received the thanks of the 
them), and a commendation ol the valour and Governor-General, the Victoria Cross, the 
forbearance of the police, * Mutiny Medal, and was made Brevet-Major- 

Rlfion, Right Rev. William Boyd Car- Took part in the Abyssinian war (1868), where 
penter, D.D., Bishop of, t>- 1841. Educated at he served as Assistant Quartermaster-General, 
Cambridge, where he graduated Senior Op\ime and obtained a medal and the brevet rank ot 
(1864); Vicar of St. James’, Holloway (*870), Lieut.-Colonel. In 1872 he was made C.B. for 
Christ's Church, Paddington (1879); Canon of his services in the Looshai Expeditionary 
Windsor (1S82); Bishop of Ripon (1885). Bishop Force. In the Afghan war of 1878 Major- 
Carpenteris a popular preacher of the Evangeli- General Roberts commanded the column sent 
cal Party. Has written, amofig other works, to operate through the Koorum Valley,* and 
"A Commentary on the Book of Revelation, surmounting the difficulties of the Pci war 
"Footprints of the Saviour” (new etj.), etc. Pass, gained a brilliant victory at Charasiab 
Ristich, John, Servian statesman, was b, and entered Cabul. On the investiture of 
in 1831 in bervia. He was educated m Ger- Candahar by Ayub Khan he rapid'y performed 
many, and afterwards in France. He began his the march from Cabul to Candahar (one of Un¬ 
official career in the Ministry of the Interior, most brilliant military feats of modern times) 
under Prince Karageorgevitch (q.v ), and soon .and utterly defeated the Pretender. Foi these 
rose to a leading position in that department, services ne was created (x88t) a baronet. 
In 1858 he was made secretary to the embassy G.C.B., C.I.E., and received various honours, 
sent to Constantinople by Obienovitch III., General Roberts was sent (1881) to lake coin- 
and became afterwards Servian Envoy at the mand of the forces against the Boers in South 
Porte. In 1867 he was appointed Servian Africa, but was recalled on his arrival at Cape 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and when Obreno- Town in consequence of peace being made, 
vitch was assassinated he was the Envoy sent General Roberts succeeded Sir Donald Stewart 
from the Provisional Government at Belgrade in the command of the Indian army, 
to bring home Prince Milan from Paris. From Robes, Mistress Of the, has charge of the 
1868 to 1872, during the minority of Prince royal state robes, and superintends the robing 
Milan, M. Ristich was member of the Council of the Queen at state ceremonies ; walks next 
of Regency. When Prince Milan became Ring before II.M. in processions, or rides in the 
M. Risticn became his Minister for Foreign same carriage as H.M. with the Master of the 
affairs, and subsequently President of the Horse. See Ministry. 

Servian Council of State (.see Servian Pouti- Rochester, Rt. Rev. Anthony Wilson 
cai. Parties). He played a vci y prominent part Thbrold, Lord Bishop of. The see was founded 
in the events that led to the Russo-Turkish war in 604, and has an income of £3,100. His 
of 1877-78, and has exerted considerable inllu- lordship, the g8th bishop in succession, is the 
dice in connection with the event# which have second son of the late Rev. Edward Thorold, 
transpired between Servia, Bulgaria, and the rector of Hougham - cum - Marston, Lincoln- 
Poweis. slnrc, and grandson of Sir John rimrold, ninth 

Ritualism- The Ritualists in tile Church Baronet ul Marston. Wash. June 13th, 1823: 
of England may be best defined as those who educated at Queen s College, Oxford, where he 
advocate and adopt an abundant symbolism in graduated B.A. (Hon. 4th class Mathematics, 
public worship, in opposition to the Puritan 1847), M.A. (1830), D-D. by diploma (1877). Or- 
idea which dispenses as far as possible with daineddeacon (1840), priest (1830), by the Bishop 
all outward signs or ceremonies. The of Manchester, and consecrated Lord Bishop 
Ritualist maintains that these things assist of Rochester (1877). Ilis lordship is also Pio- 
the worshipper, and render public worship vincial Chaplain of Canterbury, and a Governor 
more orderly and reverential. The Puritans of the Charterhouse and Dulwich College, and 
hold that they tend to dcgiade the worship was formerly rector of St. Giles’-in-the-Fields 
and distract the worshipper; substituting the (1857-68), minister of Curzon Chapel, Mayfair 
form for the spirit. Strictly speaking, therefore, (1868), vicar and rural dean of 8t. Pancras 
Ritualism is compatible with all forms ot (186$ 77), Canon of'York arnj Examining Chap- 
doctrine, and independent of all. But, as a lain to the Archbishop ofYork (1874-77), Select 
matter of fact, in the Church of England an Preacher at Oxford (1878-80). His lordship 
extreme Ritual is almost exclusively assoi lated besides numerous sermons and pamphlets, has 
with extreme views on the Real Presence {q.v ) ; wi itten “ A Commentary on the Epistles to the 
and the points of Ritual about which there has Ephesians, Philippines, Colossiaus, Thessa- 
been the most violent contention are those lonians, and Philemon, and Epistles of SS. 
which involve the adoration of Christ as pre- John, Peter, and Jude”; vol. ii. of "The New 
sent on the Altar under the forms of bread and Testament,with a’Brief Commentary by Various 
Wine. See more fully ed. ’87. Writers” (1870); "The Preparation of a Scr- 

RivJAre, Briton, R.A., the well-known mon," one of the llomilctical and Pastoral 
animal painter, b. 1840. He studied art under Lectures edited by the Bishop ol Gloucester 
his father, Mr. W. Riviere, at Oxlord, and and Bristol (1879). A scries of papers entitled 
graduated M.A. at that university 111 1S73. He “ Winter in the Slant of the Sun," by his lord- 
has exhibited regulaily at the Royal Academy [ ship, appeared in 6 ooti Words in 1S87, 
since 1864, and many of his works have been I Rockhampton. Chief city and port of 
engraved on steel, while otheis have been | northern Queensland (q-v.), on Fitzroy river, 
etched. Elected A.R.A. (1878), R.A. (1881). « j Pop. 12,000. «■ ’ 

RoadtOWB. Capital of the British Virgin ! Rocky Mountains Tunnel. In October 1886 
Islands ; in Tortola. it was announced that a project was on foot, 

f Roberts, Sir Frederick, G.C.B., V.C., son and had been commenced, to tunnel the Rocky 
of Sir Abraham Roberts, G.C.B., was b. 1832. Mountains at Gray’s Peak, which, while 
Entered the army, and became (1851) second towering to the height of nearly 14,500 feet 
lieutenant in the Bengal Artillery; captain above sea-level, is the narrowest in the whole 
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-* range. It was calculated that by striking at a tent writers; and the suggestion (first made 
point 4,441 feet below the peak, a boring' 25.000 in 1822 by the House of Commons to George IV,) 
Feet in length, flora oast to west, would accom- was adopted. The series now comprises most 
piish the object. The point indicated is sixty of the principal English chronicles, and many 
miles west of Denver, Colorado, and the tunnel otlny- documents <4~ the highest subsidiary 
will shorten the distance between St, Louis on importance to the historian, since they throw 
tile east and San Francisco on the west by 300 contemporary and often unbiassed light upon 
miles. When it is added that of the twenty early events that it has hitherto been impossi- 
best known passes only seven are below to,ooo ble to fully interpret. 

feet, the advantages to be obtained by the Roman Catholic Church. The name of that 
tunnelling at the most likely spot will be community,of Christians who profess the same 
apparent. In the early spring of '87 it was faith, partake of the same sacraments and 
leparted that Mr, Pomeroy, president of the sacrifice, and are uniteu under one head, the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Tunnel Co., of Pope or Bishop of Rome and successor of St. 
Denver, had contracted with Mr. Thomas Vernon, Peter, and under the bishops subject to him. 
of England, for the completion of the tunnel. It Its essential parts are the Pope, bishops, 
was then estimated to be 2s,000 feet long, and pastors—so fir ae they are priests -and laity, 
to be finished in 1890. First mortgage bonds The Catholic's rule of faith is the whole word 
for 2,000,00a dollars weia to be issued, and of God, written and unwritten; and this as 
takcti up bv the English contractor. taught and explained by the Church, or by 

Rodriguez. An tsland in the Indian Ocean, the infallible utterances of the Roman Pontiff 

- 344 miles east of Mauritius, of which British speaking ex cathedra —viz., when, as “pastor 
colony it is a dependency. Area about 100 sq. and teacher of all Christians,” he “defines a 
m., pop. 1,463. It is mountainous, well watered, doctrine, regarding faith or morals, tcv be held 
wooded, and picturesque. Coral reefs surround by the universal Church.” The distinctive 
it. Features of the island aie two immense characteristic of the Romish Church is the 
stalact* f, caverns. Climate healthy, but hum- supremacy of the Papacy. Its doctrines, like 
canes occur. There is rich abundance of tropical that of (he rest of Christendom, arc tobefound, 
fruit and similar natural products. Deer, pigs, in the first instance, in the Nicene Creed ; but 
and game bfirds abound. Administration is pro- to this, after the Council of Trent, were added, 
vided for by a Civil Commissioner appointed by by Pope Pius IV., the article on transubstan- 
the Governor of Mauritius The chief exports tiation, invocation of saints, and others which 
at present are maize, beans, fish, cattle, goats, chiefly distinguish the Roman from other 
pigs, poultry, and fmit... Rodriguez was an- Christian communities. The immaculate Con- 
noxed about 1810, being used as the base of reption of the Virgin Mary and Papal Jufalli- 
operations for British attacks upon the then bility have been made articles of faith in 1854 
trench possessions of Mauritius and Bourbon, and 1870 respectively. One great and central 
While .slavery endured fortunes were made ob|ect of faith and worship is the Mass, which 
there from sugar and cotton. It is said that is the mystical sacrifice 01 the body and blood 
capitalists are now again turning attention to the of Christ, instituted by Himself at the Last 
island, as its fcitility and icsonrces are great, Supper, and is essentially the same as the 
Rohlfs, Herr. A German explorer in Africa. Sacrifice of the Cross. Scripture and tradition 
See Soudan, African Exri oration, and Gf.k- arc appealed n> in support of this and other 
Man-Colonisation. doctnnes-—as the Seven Sacraments, the honour 

Roll Of Solicitors. Eveiy solicitor of the due to the Blessed Virgin, Purgatory, Invoca- 
Supreme Court is entered on the roll of solici- non of Angels and Saints, etc. There is quite 
tors (now a book;, kept by the clerk of the petty a distinction betwem what is of doctrine and 
bag (see Rolls, Masteh or), fije is “ struck what of discipline ; the former belonging to 
ufl the rolls ’’ either at his own request, r.g,, the deposit of faith taught by Christ and tin- 
oil retirement fiom practice, or for misconduct. Apostljgs, which is invariable, whilst the latter, 
Several solicitors have of late years been sti uck founded on the decisions and canons of councils 
offthe rollsfortlnomisuse ofclients'inoney s,and and the decrees of popes, is the Church's ex- 
the decisions in this respect are very stringent, ternal policy as to government, and may vary 
Rolls, Master Of the, is the chief keeper of according to times and circumstances. The 

■ the records preserved at the l-'ubhe Record Roman Catholic Church abounds in a variety 
Office ( q,v .). It is an office of great antiquity of religious orders for men and women, with 
(first mention a.d. 1256), and position. Origin- constitutions suited to all tastes, times, and 
ally he was merely the custodian of chancery countries, yet practising in common, poverty, 
rolls : later he acquired judicial authontyiii chastity, and obedience, called the “evangelical 
the Court of Chancery; and in recent times counsels”; in charitable and educational in- 
be shares with the vice-chancellors the hearing stitulions, as asylums, hospitals, orphanages, 
in the first instance of any suit; and bv the schools, colleges, universities; nor does she 
Judicature Act, 1873, he was made a member of forget the divine commission to teach all 
the High Court of Justice and of the Court of nations, for her missionaries penetrate to 
Appeal. He is likewise head of the petty bag every corner of the world. The Sacred College 
office (formerly the common law side of the of Cardinals—?© in number, after the 70 dis- 
Court ot Chancery, now an office in the High ciples—are the supierne council or senate of 
Court of Justice), and admits solicitors of the the Church and the advisers of the sovereign 
Supreme Court. -pontiff, and at the death of a pope they elect nis 

Rolls Series. The abbreviated title of the successor. They preside over the 19 Roman 
important series of pub'ications issuing from congregations or departments for ecclesiastical 
the Record Office (q.v.). Lord Romilly, the affairs, and thus represent the Pope in the, 
Master of the Rolls (q.v.), in 1857 proposed to regular exercise of his pontifical authority, 
the Government that the vast body of important The total number of Catholics over the World, 
historical material lying in the form of MSS. ruled hy about i,x©o archbishops and bishops, 
at the Record Office should be edited by compe- is estimated at 220,000,000; of which tbeie 
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are in Great Britain and Ireland about 15,650,000 5th Earl of (creat. 7705); Karon Rosebery (1828I," 
(i.e., nearly 4,000,000 in Ireland, and about by which title he bolds his seat in the House of ? 
ljhBi^ooo m Great Britain); and in the rest oi Lords; b. 1847; m. 11878) Hannah, dau. of the 
Rujope more than 100,000,000. Ireland is divided the late Baron Mayer de Rothschild, M.P.Jor 
into lour metropolitan pfovinces, subdivided Hythe; succeeded his grandfather the 4th Earl 
into dioceses, each ruled by a bishop, of whom in 1868. Appointed a commissioner to inquire 
there are 27, including the four archbishops, into endowments in Scotland (18721; Uudei- 
The number of prints amounts to 3,450, who Secretary of State, Home Office (1881-85! ; 
serve 2,380 churches and chapels, situated elected Rector of the University of Edinburgh 
in 1,000 parishes. The 21 jirclibishops and (1880); was Lord Privy Seal, ahd First Com- 
bishops of Great Britain consist of: 1st, for missionei of Works (1885). On the accession ► 
England and Wales, 1 archbishop (of West- to power of Mr. Gladstone in the beginning of 
minster), with 14 suflragans (beside^a bishops- 1886, Laid Rosebery attained the distinguished 
auxiliary); 2ndlv, f<?r Scotland, 2 archbishops post of Secietary lor Foreign Affairs. If e held 
(one of at. Andrew's and Edinbmgh and one the poitlolio for"only six months, until the fall 
of Glasgow), with 4 suffragans. The total ot Mr. Gladstone's Government in June. Loid 
number of priests in .England and Wales is Rosebery has cast in his fortunes fully with 
2,314, serving 1,304 churches and chapels; in Mi. Gladstone, and entirely agrees with his 
Scotland 334, serving 327 churches and Home Rule policy. His lordship is a strong 
chapels. The United States has about 7,500,000 Radical, and though a peer, moved in 1884 Jor r 
Catholics, 74 archbishops and bishops, 7,206 a select committee to inquire into the be 1 
priests, 8,ooo_ chujches and chapels, and means of improving the efficiency of the House, t , 
500,000 pupils in paiish schools. In the British ot Peers, As a speaker Loid Rosebery is ,< 
possessions of North America there are about ready- and humorous, and Mr. Gladstone has 
2,200,000 Catholics, 31 archbishops and bishops, publicly recognised him as one of the younger 
about 2,225 priests, 2,000 churches and chapels Liboi ats who is destined to play a gi eat pai t in 
and stations, 100 academies, and 3,523 parish the history of the rountty Lord Rosebery is 
schools. From statistics like these, which can a stiong advocate of Imperial Federation 1. 
be approximated to in all the other parts of the Rossall School, FleetWOOd. ^ee Pum.it; 
world by the bishops presiding over the differ Schools, 

ent dioceses or vicariates, and are published Roumania. Formeriy the autonomous pm- 
oecasionahy, may be lufened how complete vinoes of the Ottoman" empire, Moldavia and 
is the organisation ol llici Church, and how Wellaclna; now a kingdom under Charles 1 , ot 
vigorously she exercises the forces at bet Jlohcnzollern-Sigmarnigen, in whom resides 
command for the extension of the Catholic the executive power. The legislature is com- 
faith. Consult ‘‘ The Catholic Directory, Ercle- posed of a Senate of 120 members, elected for 
siastical Register and Almanac’88." For Papal eight yeais, and a Chamber elected for four 
Ministry see Dim omauc. years by all male citizens paying taxes. Eduea- 

Roman Era, The. The date of the founds- | tion is free and compulsory, but still in a 
tion ol Rome (April 21st, 754 n.c.) ivas used as | backwaid 1 ondition. Area about 45,642 square 
the Roman Eia; expressed by the letters ; miles, with a population estimated at about 
A. U. C . (Ab urbe coHdtlar). 5,100,000. Budget revenue j65.529.566, expendi- 

Rosa, Carl, h. at Hamburg (1842I. Made liis ture ^5,369,786 ( 86-87). Debt in 1886^29,324,130. 
dibut as a v>olmist at eight, aflurwai ds became Army, hi peace about 20,000, in war about 
a pupil in the Conservatoire of Leipzig. After 150,000. Navy about 20 small vessels, chiefly 
his marriage with his late wile Madame Parepa for purposes ol Danube police. In 1874 Austria, 

—a talented singei —Herr Rosa decided to Gei many, and Russia, in spite of the objection 
produce operas on his o-.vn account. Since i ot the Porte, Maimed the right to make separate 
that period he has been well known as an j treaties with Roumnma. In 1877 the countiv, 
energetic arid enteipr.sing caterer Cor the ' in alliance with Russia, took part in a war with 
English musical public, and has put on the Turly?y (a.v 1 . Atthc close ofthe warRoumania 
boaids the works of several new cornposets. was declared independent, ’ received the Do- 
In 1883 he was appointed a member of the brudscha, and gave up Roumanian Bessarabia 
Council of the Royal College of Music to Russia, from whom it had been obtained in 

RoBCOe, Blr Henry Enfield, M.P., FR.S., 1856. In March 1881, Roumania was proclaimed ‘ : - 
LL.D V grandson ol Iloseoe the historian, was a kingdom, and as stub recognised by the 
b. in Liverpool, 1833, educated at Umv. Coll., Powers. I11 March 1883 the powers of the. 
London, and Heidelberg. Sir H., who lias European Danubian Commission were by treaty 
been Professor of Chemistry at Owens College ' extended to llirail and the Kilia arm, and pro- 
since ’58, is chiefly distinguished for his in- longed in time, Roumania protesting against 
vestigationfe_ and discoveries relative to the | the presidency of Austria in the commission, 
chemical action of light. In conjunction with After protracted negotiations a commeroial treaty 
Prof. Sehorlemer he published the wcll-knovVn was concluded in 87 with Turkey, by which a 
'• Treatise on Chemistry" (4 vols.), which is new maritime outlet will be obtained for the 
generally regaided as the standaid English | trade of the country. This fact, however, has 
work oh the subject. I rofessor R. is also the j p’aced a stumbling-block in the way of eoncltid- 
nuthor of “Lessons in Elementary Chemistry," ■ mg a commeicul treaty between Roumania and 
which has been lianslatcd into many languages, 1 Austria-Hungary. A "general election will take 
aod of “Lectures on Spectrum Analysis." He place (his summer, and it is feared that M. 
is an H-on. LL.D. of Cambridge, Dublin, and Bratiano, who has been Premier for ten years, 
Montreal, a member of various learned societies, will not obtain a majority. An increase in the 
and served on the recent Royal Commission on army has lately taken place, in view of Euro- 
Technieal Instruction. He sits for South Man- pcan complications. Sec also Atistria-Hun- .• 
Chester as an advanced Liberal. g\ry ; and for Ministry, etc.; see Diplomatic. 

. Roseau. Capital of Dommica (y.u.). Round Table Conference, ’ 87 , held its first 

Rosebery, Archibald Philip Primrose, P.C., meeting on January 13th, at the lesidence of 
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Lord Herschell, one of the members, the others 
being Mr. John Morley, Sir W. V. Harcourt, 
Mi. Lhamberlain, and Sir George Trevelyan. 
Its name was taken from a passage in a 
speech delivered by Mr. Chamberlain on Dec. 
23rd, 1886, at Birmingham, in which he said, 
‘0 am convinced that sitting round a table . . . 
almost any three men, leaders of the Liberal 
party, would be able to come to some arrange¬ 
ment \vhere% the Liberals might again be 
united.” After this Mr. Gladstone wrote to Sir 
W. Harcourt on January 2nd, 1887, that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech was an important fact, 
deserving notice, and if handled in a proper 
SDint might lead to a modus vivcudi in the 
Liberal party. This speech and this letter, 
combined with the state of affairs m Ireland, 
led up to the conference, its aim being to 
unite the shattered ranks of the Liberal party. 
Many meetings were held, and points were 
raised which were refeired to Mr. Gladstone 
on the one hand and to Lord Hartington on 
the other, But serious disagreements soon 
broke out; and a letter written by Mr. Cham¬ 
berlain to the Baptist , while the sittings of the 
Conlcrr-nce were suspended, was regarded by 
the Liberals as indicating a spirit fatal to a 
successful issue. Whether coi rect or not the 
Conference proved utterly abortive, both parties 
to it inaiiitf!!ning that the others were to blame. 
Mr. (. hamberlain asserted then, and has since 
repeated the asseition, that the failure of the 
Conference was duo to the persistent refusal of 
Mi. Gladstone to explain clearly his Irish policy. 

Royal Academy, The, at Burlington House, 
Piccad.lly, was founded in 1768 by George III., 
who gave it rooms in Somerset House. Thence 
it was removed to Trafalgar Square (1834), and 
to its present abode (1869). The principal 
objects of the Royal Academy are (lithe esta¬ 
blishment of a well-regulated school or academy 
of design for the gratuitous instruction of 
students, and (2) the holding of au annual 
exhibition open to artists of distingu shed 


The premises of the Royal Academy at Burlington 
House comprise a grand gallery or range oi 
thirteen halls, besides a central oetagop for 
sculpture, a theatre, and a large room in wjk'.ch 
theennual banquet is held—the latter always an 
event of much interest to the artistic world. 
The basement is devoted to schools of art for 
male and female students.* The total cost of the 
buildings was nearly ,£120,000.. The Royal 
Academy sderivps the whole of its funds from 
the holding of its annual exhibition of the pic¬ 
tures of living artists, which opens on the fiist 
Monday fti May and continues until the first 
Monday m Au^ust. No works which have 
previously been exhibited are accepted, and 
the Council has tint right to reject any picture 
it mav please. The proceedings of the u Hang¬ 
ing Committee,” as "may be supposed, do not 
always give satisfaction ; and on the whole it 
may be said that veiy considerable irritation 
exists at the way in which the summer exhi¬ 
bition is managed. In 1886 this has shown 
itself in a very marked manner. In spite of 
an energrtic appeal of Sir Frederick Leighton 
and several other members, the majoiity 
pleaded vested interests, and icfnsed to limit 
the Academicians' right to wall space. In the 
future, as in the past, each member of that 
essentially private body, is to be entitled to 
hang eight pictures at the annual exhibition.-— 
At the end of January 1887 , a meeting was 
hi Id which enlarged the constitution of the 
Academy, and will^reatlv popularise that body. 
The Winter Exhibition of art treasures in con¬ 
nection with the Royal Academy was estab¬ 
lished in 1869 , paintings being liberally lent by 
private individuals. The result is that a really 
adini' able collection of masterpieces is usually 
bi ought together. The exhibition remains 
open Horn the first Monday in January for a 
period of nine weeks. The fine library and 
books of prints belonging to the Academy are 
open to students and the general public at 
certain hours. The Diploma and Gibson Gal- 
ment, where’ they may offer their performances i lories, reached by a sten case to the right of the 
to public inspection, and acquire that degree j entrance hall, contain th» works presented by 
of reputation and encouragement which they 1 each member as a specimen of his ability on 
may be deemed to deserve. The Royal Academy Ins election as a Royal Academician; the 
is “a private society,” supporting a school from works of j. Gibson, R.A., bequeathed by him : 
Us own resources without any grant of public ] several* ntcresting pictures of old masters, and 
money. The members arc under the sjiper- some fine pieces ot sculpture. See Art. 
intendenoe and control of the Sovereign, who | Raya! Academy Of Music. Established in 
confiims all appointments and bye-lavys ; and 1 ,823, chiefly owing to ihe exertions of Lord 
the eoaiety itself consists of 42 Royal Acade- Burghersh, afterwards Earl of Westmorland, 
micians, at least 20 AsBOOi&tes, and two Associate the K. A* M. was incorporated by charter in 1880 , 
Engravers. The first president was Sir Joshua Students of all branches of music are catered 


Reynolds, and the present occupant of the office 
is Sir Frederick Leighton (£.z\) Appended is a 
list of the Royal Academicians, Jan. '88 ; 

1879 Alma-Tadema, L. 

>87. Anrntagft li. 

1879 Armstead, H. H. 
r88i Barlow, T. O. 

»88a Boehm, J. E. 

1B67 Calderon, F. H. 

1880 Cole, Vicat. 

7867 Cooper, T. S. 

1877 Havls, it. W. B. 

1871 Dobson, W. C. T. 

186. Faed, T. 

1887 Fildes, S. lAike. 
i8s 3 Frith, W P. 

*876 Gilbert, Sir J. 

1863 Gnortall, F. 

>881 Graham, P. 

1870 Hodoson, J. E. 

I8&3 Iloll, F. 

1860 Hook, J. C. 

*86. Horsley, J. C. 

7868 Leighton, Sir F., Bart. 


1876 Leslie, G. D. 

»88r Long, F. 

1879 Marks, H. S. 

1852 Marshall, W. C. 

1864 Millais, S', J. F„ Bart. 
7877 Oi (hardsell” \V. Q. 
7B81 Unless, VV W. 
i»Go Pearson, J. I.. 

1873 Petite, J. 

7857 PickcrStfill, F. R. 

1876 Poynter, E. J. 

1881 Riviere, li. 
r86o Sant, J. 

187; Shaw, R. N, 

1871 Stock., L. 

1887 Slone, M 
1R85 Wa'erhouse, A. 

7867 Watts, G F. 

1870 Wells, H. T. 

187. Woolner, T. 
iEj-8 Yeanies, W. F. 


for, and find ample s iniulus to exertion In the 
large number ot scholarships and prizes which 
are offered for competition. The chief scholar¬ 
ships art- the Westmorland, open to ladies 
between the ages of eighteen ana twenty-four; 
the Potter, open to ladies and gentlemen; the 
Stemdale Bennett; the Sir John Goss; the Thai- 
berg ; the Novello: the Lady GoldBmid, for piano¬ 
forte students, the Balfe, for composition ; and 
the Hine Gift. There is also a scholarship 
founded by Mr. Carl Rosa, for ladies who have 
not previously been students at the Academy, 
Ihe successful candidate being entitled to two 
years’ free musical education. The Academy 
is situated in Tenterden St., llanover Sq., W. 

Royal Aasent. See Parliament and 
Parliamentary Procedure* 

Royal Colonial Institute. The growth of 
the R. C, 1 . (founded '68 ) since its incorporation 
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by royal charter in *8e has been very rapid. In 
’78 it numbered 800 fellows, with an annua] 
income of £1,331. In '87 the number exceeded 
3,xml with r.n annual income of nearly ,£7,000 
exclusive of the building Sand. The iactjliat 
the Prince of Wales is President of the Institute 
has given it much additional prestige, more 
especially as His Royal Highness has shown 
much interest m its progress. The Duke of 
Manchester is Chairman of the Council. Amongst 
the Vice-Presidents are n unbilled „the Dukes 
of Argyll, Buckingham, and Sutherland, Lord 
Granville, Lord Rosebery, and others. The 
Counoil is composed of gentlemen well known 
in connection with the Colonies; and SirWilliam 
Barge ant, the senior Crown Agent for the Colo¬ 
nies, 1 s Treasurer. The objects of the R. C. I. are 
thus officially set forth:—“To provide a place’ 
of meeting foi all gentlemen connected with the 
Colonies and British India and others taking 
an interest in Colonial and Indian affairs; to 
establish a reading-room and library, in which 
iccent and authentic intelligence upon Colonial 
and Indian subjtcts may be constantly avail¬ 
able, and a museum for the collection and exhi¬ 
bition of Colonial and Indian productions; to 
facilitate intei change of experiences amongst 
persons representing all the Dependencies of 
Great Britain; to afford opportunities for the 
reading of papers and for holding discussions 
upon Colonial and Indian subjects generally ; 
and to undertake scientific, literary, and statis¬ 
tical investigations in connection with the British 
Empire. But no paper shall be read, nor any 
discussion be permitted to take place, tending 
to give the Institute a party character.” The 
new premises in Northumberland Avenue are com¬ 
modious, well furnished, and fully supplied 
with Colonial and other newspapers, books, 
and statistical information; and in the discus¬ 
sion of questions of Colonial interest the Insti¬ 
tute is taking an increasingly prominent part. 
During ’87 a well-planned reception was or- 
anised to meet tne Delegates to the Imperial 
onference at the Galleries of the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, while the annual 
conversazione was held at the South Kensington 
Museum and was attended by 2,500 guests. 
The papers read during ’87 were: “ 1 lie Colonies 
in 1 elation to the Empire,” by Sir Graham 
Beiry, Agent-General lor Victoiia; "The Trade 
of India and its Future Development,’’ by Dr. 
Geo. Watt, C.I.E.: “New Guinea—Past/ Pie- 
, sent, and h uture,” by the Rev.James Chalme rs ; 
" Fruit as a Factor in Colonial Commerce,” by 
D. Morris, Assistant-Director of Kevv Gardens; 
"Bi itish Columbia,” l>y the Rt. Rev. the Bishop 
of New Westminster ; ‘‘The Mineral Wealth 
of South Africa,” by Pi of. Rupert Jones ; " Colo¬ 
nial Government Securities, by Mr. G. Baden- 
J&M&relJ, M.P.J “ Practical Colonisation,” by 
Cqlouel Sir Francis de Winton ; "Piactieal 
‘'•Means ol Extending Emigration,” by Mr. 
Walter Hazell; also "The Tea Industry ol 
Ceylon," by Mr. J. Loudoun Shandfjan. ’88^,— 
which are published 111 the " Proceedings ’ of 
the Institute, and are often ofa very interesting 
description. The chartei and rules of the 
Institute provide that there shall be three 
descriptions of fellow*— resident, non-resident, 
and honorary. The admission ot gentlemen as 
* fellows is by proposal and recommendation, 
according to a printed form, these forms being 
subscribed by at Aeast two fellows and exhibited 
l’ova week in the Institute pnor to the election. 
The resident fellows pay an entrance fee of 


£3 and an annual subscription of £2; the 
11011-residrnt fellows pay an entrance fee of 
£i is. and an annual subscription of £1 is. 
(increased to £2 when visiting the United 
Kingdom); and these lees can be compounded 
by resident fellows paying £20 and non¬ 
resident £10. On the 31st Dec. 1886 there 
were 1,181 resident ana 1,824 non-resident 
fellows. The Library contains some 6,000 vols. 
and nearly 2,000 pamphlets, and if made readily 
accessible by the publication of a printed cata¬ 
logue. Whethct the Imperial Institute (y.i*.) 
Will eventually absorb the It. C. I. is a question 
for future consideration. They will in part run 
upon the same lines; but as the lmpeual 
Institute is probably some years from comple¬ 
tion, the mutter does not immediately press. 

. Royal Commission on City Companies. 

See City Guilds. 

Royal Commission on Crofters. See 

Crofters. 

Royal Commission on Defence of British 
Possessions and Commerce. See Coaling 
Stations, British. 

Royal Dublin Society. This scientific 
society wa-> founded 111 1781 , and incorporated 
by royal cliaiter 111 1749 . It has, as associated 
bodies, the Royal Geological Society ol Ireland 
and the Dublin Scientific Club. ' It issues 
‘‘Transactions” and "Proceedings,” and meet¬ 
ings are held monthly during the session. 
President, Earl of Rosso, F K S 

Royal Indian Engineering College, The, 
Cooper’s Hill, is pi 1 manly maintained under the 
orders of the Sttretarv of State for India in 
Council, to educate candidates lor Government 
set vice in the Indian Public Works, Telegraph 
and Forest Departments; candidates fin tne 
last-named department are selected under 
special arrangements. Nominations to the Indian 
Telegraph Department ai e made fiorn among the 
engineer students at the College at the end of 
their first year of study. About 50 engineer 
students ai e admitted yearly to the Colit go. 
Candidates for admission must be between the 
ages ol 17 and 21 years on the 1st day of July 
ol the year of admission, and of good moial 
character; they must have received a good 
general education, and have attained to a 
sufficient degree of pi oficaeucy 111 elementary 
mathematics to enable thorn to follow the 
College course with advantage. The collegiate 
year usually begins at the end of September. 
Applications for admission as engineer stu¬ 
dents can be made at any time, but not later 
than the 15th day of June of the year named for 
admission, except with the special permission 
of the President. Candidates whose applica¬ 
tions are found satisfactory as to age and 
character undergo an examination, the subjects 
of which, with all other information, may be 
obtained at the College, Cooper’* Hill, Staines. 
Sec,, J. G. WlnfiSn. The College course in Engi¬ 
neering extends over three years, that in 
Forestry over about 26 months, and that in 
Telegraphy over two years. The appointments 
to the Indian services offered by the Secretary 
of State for India are awarded on the comple¬ 
tion of each course to duly qualified successful 
candidates, subject to the conditions as to 
physical fitness. The Secretory of State for 
India offers fifteen appointment* in the Indian 
Public Works Department, and two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department, to students entering the 
College in ’88. 



The Royal Family. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 

„ Succ. her uncle, William IV., 1837 

.Jfanulij: 

1 , Victoria Adelaide, Princess 
Royal, is sue — 

e». Frederick William A. V. (Issue, 

1 son.) 

b. V. E. A. Charlotte. (Issue 1 dau.) 

c. A. W. Hendrich. 

d. F. F. Sigisrmind. 

r. F. W A. Victoria. 

f. j. F. E. Waldemar. 

f . Sophia Dorothea V. A. 

. Mai garet B. F. 

2 . Albert Edward, Prince of Wales 
Issue — 

o. Albei t Victor C. E. 

/). George Fredeuek F.. A. 

c. Louise Victmia A. D.[ 

d. Victoria Alex. O. M. 

<:. Maude Charlotte M. V. 

f. Alexander J. C'. A. (oh.) .... 

J. Aucf Maude Mary. 

issue— 

a. Victoria Albetta E. M. M. (Issue, 

1 dau.) j 

b. Elizaueth Alex. L. A.: 

r. Irene Mane L. A.| 

d. Ernest Loins C. A. W.| 

<• Feeder iPk William.. 

/. Victoria Alice. : 

i,’. Maiy Victoria. . . J 

4 . Alfred E. A., Duke of Edini.urc.ii 1 
Issue — | 

a. Allred Alex. W. E. A.! 

b. Marie Alex. Victoria. i 

<. Victoria Molita.1 

d. Altx. Louise O. V.; 

e. Beatrice.I 

5 . Hllf.na, Princess Ciirishan . . 
issue— 

a. Christian Victor A. L. E. A. . . J 

h. Albert John C. F. A. G . . . . | 

c. Victoria Louise S. A. A. J1 . . . 

d. E. Louise Augusta M. t_ . . . 

r. Hairttd.i 

6. Louise C. A., Mauciuoni ss of 
I.orne. I 

7 . Arthur W. I’. A., Duke 01 Con- ‘ 

NAUGHT. Issue— 1 

<r Margaret V. A. Cli. N01 <ih . . , j 

b, Arthur F. Patierk A. 1 

t. lnlant daughter (Maieh rS> I 

8. Leopold G. I). A., Dure ot Albany , 
- Issue — , 

a. Alice Mary V. A. P. : 

b. Leop. C. E. G. A. (fiosth.) ... I 

9 . Heath u e M. V. F.| 

Issue— I 

or. Albeit Alexander. 

b. Victoria Eugenic J. E. (Oct. 2.1) . I 


Born. 

• 

Died. 

| Married. 

| Date. 

Annuities. 

1819 

• ■ 

! Duke of Saxony, 

j 3 (o 

£385,000.* 


Prince of Coburg 
and Gotha, 




1840 

• * 

» 

Crown Pr. of Prus¬ 

1858 

£8,000. . 



sia. 

1 


1859 

* • 

Pr. Augusta of 
Holstein. 

1881 


i860 

• m 

Pr.ofSaxe-Meinin- 

1878 


1862 


gen. 

• 


1864 

1866 



1866 

j 

• 



1868 

i 1879 

• 



1870 





1872 

| 



£40,000 (and 

£10,(xxi to wife. 

1841 

| « • ' 

Alexandia of Den¬ 

1863 

| 

mark. 

1864 

1 



Duchy of Corn¬ 

1K65 




wall revenues 

1867 




about £65,000 

1868 


• 


anti.). 

1809 





1871 

l 87 I 




1843 

1878 j 

Pr Ft ed. W. Lud¬ 

! 1 36 a 


- I 

wig of Ilesse- 
Darmstadt. 

i 



1863 


Pr. Louis of Bal- 

1884 



teubm g. 



i86| 1 


Duke Scigius of 

1884 


j866 ! 

1 

Russia. 


18O8 

j 

i 




1S7-' 

)-< 

CO 




1872 ! 





10-4 1 
1844 

1 1878 i 

1. 

Duch Alex., si sic r 

1874 

£ 25 ,<JOO. 


Eitip. Russia. 




1874 

1S7S 

1870 

1078 

1884 

1S46 

1867 

1869 

1S70 

1872 

18711 

184b 

1850 

iSftf 

1S83 

1886 

1853 

1889 

1854 

1857 

1SS6 

1887 


, Pr. Fred/Tiristiau 1 i860 
ofSchlcs - Holst. I 


1S76 


£6,000. 


. ' Marq. of Lome . 1 1871 

I I 

. ; Pr. Louise, dau. of ' 1879 
, Pr» Eied Clias. j 
of Prussia. 


£6,000. 

! £25,000. 


I 


1884 


Pr. Helena of Wal- 1882 
deck. 


I 


. \ Pr. Henry of Bat- \ 1885 
tenberg. 


£6,000. 

(to Duchess). 


£6,000. 


» 


1 . Dukf of Cumberland (cousin to 1 

the Queen), issue 6 children. 

2. Duciir.ss of Cambridge . . . 

issue — 

a. George W. F. C., Duke of Cam¬ 

bridge. 

b. Augusta C~, Dch, of Mecklenburg- 

Strelitzfson and grandchildren) 

c. Mary Adelaide, Dueness of Took . 

(One dau. and three sons.) 


'845 

1797 

1819 

1822 

1833 


1 ■ • 

Pi. Thy la of Den- 
111 a 1 k. 

Dke. of Cambridge 

1878 

1818 

£6,000. 


Morganatic . . . 


£12,000 

_• 

* 

Fred.Dke.of Meek- 

1843 

£3,000. 


lenb. 

Francis, Duke of 

1866 

£5,000. 

1 

Tcck. 



* far , Privy I’urse, £60,000, household salaries £ 131,960 ; household expenses, £172,500, Koval bounty, £13,2x1; 
Sundry items, £8,040.—£385,000. Tins does not represent Her Majesty's entire income and expenditure, which are cots 
sidernbly supplemented by the Duchy of Lancaster revenues (ah £50.000), cost of Royal residences (those wholly ana 
partly occupied by die < hieen, ami those by pensioners). Royal 5 a Jus, escorts, freedom from taxes, 01c . els . and civil 
list of £24,072 The ' Financial Reform Almanack" (Sunpkin & Co., is.) contains a very complete statement of tlie 
coats ot the Royal Family to the country. K 2 Q MM 
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Royal Household. The puntipal officers of 
H.M. Household change with each admini¬ 
stration. A list ol' them is given undei that 
heading, while an outline of the duties of each 
will be found alphabetically airanged through¬ 
out the work. r 

Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours. Tins Society, which is an infant 
organisation compared with the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours (q'v.), opened its 
galleries at 180, Piccadilly, in the spring of 1883 . 
Theie is an annual exhibition of water colouis 
every year, commencing at the end of April. 
The walls arc open to artists whose works arc 
approved, and members ate elected according to 
the incut which their productions display. 
President, Sir James D. Linton ; Vice-President, 
Mr. 11 . G. lime. 

Royal Institution of Great Britain, The 

Founded 1799, and incoipointed ifoo, “foi the 
diffusing knowledge and facilitating the general 
intioduction of useful mechanical inventions 
and improvements, and for teaching, by anuses 
of philosophical lectures and experiments, the 
application of science to the common purposes 
of life.” The Institution was enliu geu m 1810, 
The library contains about -$7,000 volumes ; and 
the museum contains the apparatus used in 
their researches by Young, Cavendish, Davy, 
and Faraday. Amongst the lecturers have been 
Dr. Garnett, Di. lhomas Young, Mr. [Sir] 
Humphrey Davy, Di. W. T. Brando, Michael 
Fat aday, and John Tyndall. The in st president 
was Sir Joseph Banks. Thcjc is a lund for 
the pi emotion of expci oriental researches 
Admission obtained by ballot; £10 tos, en¬ 
trance; £5 5s. subscription. House : Albemarle 
Street, Piccadilly. 

Royal Irish Academy. A ccJelnated scien¬ 
tific and literary society, meeting in Dublin, 
and having upwards of 400 mcmbcis. flic 
Academy publishes “Transactions" and “ Pro¬ 
ceedings," Doth divided 11H0 two serf ions —viz., 
Science, and Polite Liteiature and Antiquities 
— and supervised by committees of 11 and 10 
members respectively. President, Rev. S. 
JJaughlon, M.D., F.R S. 

Royal Masonic Benevolent Institutions 
and Funds. See Freemasonry. 

Royal Society, Burlington House, a 

society foimed for the pursuit and spicad ol 
science, incorporated in 1662 by Chaiics II., 
now famous throughout Europe. Meetings for 
reading and discussing scientific papers art- 
held weekly from November to June, m the 
afternoon. Candidates lor fellowship must he 
supported by the wi Uteri names of six Fellows. 
The subscription is £y. Amo/ig the presidents 
have been Loid Chancellor Somers, Samuel 
Fepy% Sir Isaac Newton, Sir J. Pringle, Sir j. 
Banks, S11 Hans Sloane, Martin Folkes, and 
Sir Humphrey Davy; Professor G. Gabriel 
Stokes is the pveseiit president. 'Ihere are 
now upwards of 450 English Fellows and 50 
Foreign Fellows. The rooms of the society are- 
enriched with busts and paintings, while the 
library contains 40,000 volumes, anti theie is a 
unique collection of relics, many of which relate 
to Sir Isaac Newton. Seca., Prof. M. Foster, 
M.D., and Lord Rayleigh, D.C.L, Albetnai'le 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 

,, Royal Society of. Painters in Water 
Colours. The older of the two Water Colour 
Societies was founded 111 1804 , and has held 
exhibitions annually since that date. The 
Bummer Exhibition is open ed to the public toward s 


the end of April, and the Winter Exhibition, 
which chiefly comprises sketches and studies," 
opens on the 29th ol November, Sir John 
G.lbert, R.A., is the President, and the number 
of members is forty, while the number of asso¬ 
ciated exhibitois is unlimited. The exhibitions 
oi the Society, which are held at their galleries, 
5A, Pall Mall East, S.W., are confined to the 
works of membei s and associates. Attached to 
'the Society is an Art Club, established 1881 , 
for.the purpose of holding a sA n-s of Conver¬ 
saziones, to which members are invited to send 
works of art for exhibition. 

Royalties arc payments which the lessee or 
producei agiec-s to make to the patentee, author, 
artist, or owner of .1 patent, copyright, mine, 
etc., in consideration of the right of vvoiking 
the same to his own advantage. In the ease of 
copyrights and patents, the “piopmty” in the 
right liequently passes to the lessee thereof, 
notably in questions ol copyright (r/.v.). 

. Royalty Deceased (’87— Jan. loth, ’88). 

Sec Olii 1 uah v ** 

Royal Yacht Squadron. See Yac h nm., 
Roze Mapleson, Mrs Marie, a distinguished 

opciatic smgei ; b i8yo; first appeared in 
public at Paris (iSfir), where she unnamed a 
great public favourite dm mg the rein lining 
years ol the Ernpiie. She sang a,t many of the 
Imperial concerts, including the last given at the 
Tuilenes by the Emperoi. Remained in Pans 
during the siege by the Gei mans, and fre¬ 
quently enlivened the beleaguered citizens by 
singing patriotic songs dm mg the bombard¬ 
ment. At the termination of hostilities she 
was presented by M. Thiers and Marshal 
MacMalion villi a gold medal, signed by them, 
lor distinguished biavcry. Aitt-i a brilliant 
tour in Belgium she was engaged by Col. 
Mapleson, of Her Majesty's Upcia, to appear 
m London, and fiom that tune she lias been 
one of the most popular artistes on the English 
operatic stage Madame Roze has n coolly 
made a most successhil tour of the piovinces. 
She concludes her engagement with Mr. Carl 
Rosa in the summer of this yea* and will 
pay a visit to Ameiicn and Australia prior to 
settling down finally m her native city of Paris. 
Mariicd Henry, eldest son. ol Col. Mapleson 
(1877;. 

Rubinstein, Anton Gregor, gu-at pianoforte 
virtuoso, was b. near Jassy’, 1829. His paunts 
were Russian Jews. At the age of twelve he 
played in London, which he visited again in 
1857, and on later occasions. As n com¬ 
poser Rubinstein is very piolific. He has 
written charmingly for the pianoforte alone, 
and with other instruments ; rns “ Ocean Sym¬ 
phony ” is the best of seve-ral such works lor 
full orchestra; and for the stage he has com¬ 
posed many operas, the most esteemed being 
the “ Demon,” “ Dimitri Donskoi,”and “ Nero. 
He founded the Conservatoire at St. Peteisburg 
in 1SO2, and is indefatigable m promoting 
Russian music. The late Czar ennobled him 111 
1S69 as a ninik of his appi caution and esteem. 

Rudimentary Organs. See Origin of 
Species 

Rudler, Frederick William, b. in London 
t8^o. Appointed Curator of the Museum of 
Practical Geology in 1879, having been as- 
sistant-Curator from 1861 to 1875, and Professor 
of’Natuial Science 111 the University College of 
Wales ftom 187C to 1879. President ol the 
Anthropological Department ofthc Hi jfish Asso- 
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ciation at Swansea 1880. lion. Sec. of the sion, which afterwards was fully described in 
"Anthiopological Institute, and editor of its “My Diary in India.” In 1861-2 he was in the 
Journal, Joint editor of Ure’s “Dictionary” United Stales as correspondent of the Times 
(3 vols., 1875), and of Stanford’s “Europe” during the civil war of Secession. In 1866 he 
(1885). Contributor to the “Encyclopaedia corresponded with the Times from the Austrian 
Butannica,” and to various scientific journals, heactquarters during*the Prusso-Austrian war. 
Lecturer 011 Geology under the London. Society In the Franco-German war (1870-71) he was cor- 
for the Extension of University Teaching, respondent at the headquarters of the Crown 
President of the Geologists’ Association 1888. Prince. In 1858 he established the Army and 
Bllgby School- See Public Schools. Navy Gase/trp of which he is still editor and 

Rules of Procedure. See Parliamentary proprietor. He published amongst othei works 
Procejiure. ^ “My Diary.in India,” “My Diary North and 

Rural Dean. See Deans. South,” “Memorials of the Marriage of the 

Rural Sanitary Authorities. In S77 of Prince of Wales,” “ Diary in the East—Tour 
the 647 unions and parishes in England and of the Prince . od Princess of Wales,” “My 
Wales under separate boards of guardians, Diary during the Last Gicat War ” (1870-71), 
the gua' dians, during the year ended the 23th along with minor works extracted from his 
of March ’86, weic the R. S A. lor such parts contributions to periodicals, 
of each Union as were not comprised in any Russell, Sir Charles, Q.C., M.P., was b 
urban samtniy district. The receipts of the 1833. Educated at Trni. Coll., Dublin. Called 
R.S. A.s duung the year, excluding loans, to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn (1839); appointed 
amounted to £ 416 , 186 . of which £2,338 was ] Q.C. and elected Bern her of Lincoln’s [un 
received from other local authorities. Their '(1872). Returned in the Liberal interest as 
’“expenditure, so far as it was not defrayed out member for Dundalk (1880-83); South Hackney 
of Joans, amounted to £ 415 , 974 , of which £21,354 (1885 and 1886). Attorney-General in the late 
consisted of contributions to other local au- Gladstone administration (l‘>b. 1806), when lie 
thontics. Their receipts horn loans during the received the honour of knighthood. As a 
yt ar vveje £ 157 , 042 , and expenditure out of loans sound lawyer, acute ci oss-examiner, and per- 
£ 131 , 531 ,ol which by far the gi eater pai t had suasive advocate, Sii Charles Russell is without 
been raised for works of sewerage and sewage a rival at the English bar. He takes a lively 
disposal, alW watciwoiks. Thfeir outstanding | interest in sporting matters; and when the 
loans at the end of the yeai amount'd to dispute arose about Bend Or, he was offered a 
£ 1 , 556 , 828 , A sum of £875 remained in sinking hi ler both for the plaint 1 if and defendant, 
funds at the eml of the yeai to pi nvide lor the Russia. A vast European and Asiatic empiie 
repayment of a portion of this debt. under Alexander Ill., Alexandrovitch. An 

Rusltin, John, M.A., LL.D., b. in London autocracy, the Tzar being the supreme rulerand 
i8ry, Educated at Christ Church, Oxfoid, legislator, and the only source of power m the 
wheie he gamed the Newdigate prize (1830). body politic. The ajjmmistialien is divided into 
Having caily developed a taste lor ait, he eleven departments, with a minister at the head 
studied with great success under Copley of each, nominated by the Tzar, each being sepa- 
ficlding and Hard.ng, and having become 1 ate and independent in its respective branch, 
enamoured of Turtici s paintings, llun hut The State Council, a permanent body composed 
little appreciated, he commenced a letlci in of a number ol high officers nominated by the 
delencc: of Tunic 1, in response to ail attack Emperor, and piesided over by a member of 
made on linn m Bieukwooa't* Magazine. This the imperial family (now by the Tzar’s uiirle, 
developed into the celebrated win k “Modern Grand Duke Michael Nicofaevitch), institutes 
Painters,” vol. i. (1843), which obtained a great and elaborates all laws. 1 he State Council has 
success, though, it evoked sonic sharp enti- only a consultative voice, its opinions being 
cisrn on the part of those who dissented fiom presented 1 lor the decision of the Emperor, who 
his views. He resided for some tune m Italy, agrees eilhei with the majority or the minority, 
and subsequently published the remaining 1 lie Stigc Council has no light of proposing 
volumes of “ Modern Painters,” making five any new law or mcasuie tnatu propria, the 
(issued all in 1846*60). These contained valu- right of initiative belonging to the respective 
able illustrations by himself, and the books ministers acting under the duect supervision 
are now rare, though a new edition is now of the Emperor. The Senate of the empire, 
,111 the piess. He had previously ( JS49) which formerly united the attiibules of the 
wiitten “The Seven Lamps of Architecture” State Council and the present Ministry of 
and “The Stones of Venice” (1851-53); both Control, is now only a supeiior court of 
books have lecently been reprinted—the lormer appeal. Ecclesiastical concerns are admims- 
in 18R0, and the latter in April 1886. More tered bv the Synod, a body of high church 
lecently he has been engaged upon his auto- dignitaries, controlled and directed by the 
biography, which he is bringing out periodically “Ciocurator of the Holy Synod”—a civil or 
undci the title of “ Prsetenta,” of which two mifitary general representing the civil powe>-, 
vols. out of three are already published ; whilst to whom the Synod is completely subjected, 
duiing the past veai he has published a little The Government does not interfere with the 
book entitled “ Rortus Inclusus: letters from doctrinal questions of the orthodox Greek 
Mr. Buskin to the ladies of the Thwaite,” Church Oy.n.), nor is the Tzar the Pope of the 
which has been the subject of varied criticism. Russian Church, as is sometimes erroneously 
For fuller particulars see ed. ’87. affirmed. Local administration emanates 

Russell, DrfW- H., b, at Lily Vale, co. Dublin, ' from the central governing body. Russia is 
1821. Entered Triii. Coll., Dublin, and while j divided into sixty-three provinces, fourteen 
there commenced his connection with the Times, j regions—having each at its head a governor. 
Called to the English bar (1850). Correspondent j and possessing representatives of juridical and 
of the Times 111 the Crimea (1834-55) and was ' ecclesiastical power. The Grand Duchy of 
engaged in similar capacity during the progress ( Finland is the only country in the '1 zar’a 
of the Indian mutiny (1857-8), and its suppres- dominions possessing a species of home rule. 
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The four orders send their deputies for a short represented by the Lithuanians, Finns, 
legislative session every five years. Though Germans, Tartars, and Jews. The State re-r 
dependent on the will of the Tz^r in its general ligion is Greek Church. The number of 
functions, the Finnish representative body and Greek orthodox faith is about 73,000,000, of 
the Senate possess impoi tant immunities in the which about 3 5,000,000 are sectarian dissenters, 
right of nominating, directing, and controlling The Roman Catholics number about 8,500,000; 
the local administration. After the emanci- Protestants, 5,000,000; Jews, 3,000,000; Mahomet- 
pation of the serfs (1861) the popular element ans, 2,500,000; Buddhists and other religions, 
was, in a limited degree, introduced in some 26,000. (For army and navy, see Armies, For- 
branches oi public function in Russia Proper, eign, and Navies, Foreign. Russian finances 
The jury was introduced for common crimes arc derived chiefly irom the taxation of the lower 
(1864), after the French pattern, thp grand jury classes, the peasants paying about 83 per cent, 
being suppressed, the power ior the deten'tn«n of the taxes. The average revenue ior the five 
of criminals belonging absolutely Co a num- years 1881-85 was 708,342,057 roubles (the rouble 
ber of agents of the Government. In the same = 2*.); the average expenditure for the same 
epoch some eight piovinces of Russia Proper period was 721,675,729 loubles, making an 
received a kind of loial self-government-- average yearly deficit of 13,333,072 roubles. 

‘‘ Zemstvo "(1864), extended gradually tothirty- The national debt, which in 1870 was but 
four provinces. The three orders—landlords, 2,001,488,160roubles, in 1884reached5,234,000,000 
citizens of the towns, and peasants—united in roubles. The interest for the national debt 
separate assemblies, return their respective increased from 85,000,000 roubles in 1871 to 
deputies to the Distiiot Zemstvos, each o( 259,645,165 in 1886, which is due partly to the 
which sends a delegation forming the Pro- increase of the debt, partly to the depreciation 
vmcial Zemstvo. The sessions of both the of Russian loubles. In 1871 100 roubles* 
District and Provincial Zemstvos are short— were equal to ^15 88, in 1885 ^9‘83. Russian 
ten to fourteen days ; but every three years commerce with foreign countnes is represented 
they nominate the “ Ouprava,” a pci mime ut by a total of about 600,000,000 roubles exports, 
responsible commission, administtung affairs and about the same amount ol imports, the latter 
»n obedience to the Assembly’s instructions, exceeding the foimer less than 1 per cert, for 
The influence of the Zemstvos arc very con- the five years 1878-82. From Jan. ist to July 
traded, and they are dependent upon the 1st, 1880, the expeuts amounted t.i 172,"35,000 
governor of the province and then presidents roubles, a diminution compared with 1883 of 
nominated by the ministry. The towns, 68,231,000 roubles, or about 28^ per cent. The 
though sending their cleputp s to the Zemstvos, imports also ft II (10m 181,018,000 roubles to 
have a municipal self-government of their ow n, 174,658,000 loubles. The expoits aie almost 
gianted by the law of 1870. The light of exclusively law and agricultural produic, 
voting belongs to the freeholdcis and trades- three-fonrtlis of which are sent from the Baltic 
nun inscribed in the guilds. 'Ihe town and southern seaports, chief]}'to England and 
electois are divided into uitrc parts, so that Fiame. On the Asiatic frontier, however, 
the amount of taxes paid by each shall be Russian exports consist nl manufactured 
about one-third ofthe total amount oi taxes paid wares; and here comrneice is constantly and 
by the town. Each of these thiee classes of steadily me,easing From 3879 to 1883 the 
electors, though differing gicatly ill number, exports woe augmented ftom 627,768,000 to 
send an equal number of deputies to the 640,295,000 loubles, and the imports fiom 
municipal assembly, called “Houma," which 557,257,000 to 587,713,000 roubles. O11 the 
nominates ioi four }ears an executive tom- opposite frontier, the European, commerce is 
iruttce, “Oupiava,” and the mayor, "Golova,” not so prosperous. Owing to the unsatisfactory 
winch must be appiovcd by the Government; condition of its agriculture, Russia cannot profit 
and is then no more revocable by the Domna, as it might by the enomioiis liieiense of the 
and possesses the right oi suspending its resole- I demand ioi imported corn in western countru s. 
tions, being responsible only to the goj'ei nor of! Russia lias lost its supremacy as a corn fut- 
tlie province. 1 he rural population, set flee rushing country, America having drive n it fi om 
by the Act of Emancipation of 1861, is endowed the “best trade and the fir,st place. In 1867 
with a small piece of land, for which ti.c y have Russia furnished 33 per cent, of the corn re- 
to pay mortgage tax for forty-nine yeai». 'I In; qmred by England; in 1876, 14 per Cent in 
bulk of the Russian peasantry hold their land 1880, only 8 per cent. With France (1875-80), 
as common property, subdividing it by families the Russian supply has diminished from 27 
alter certain periods, according to the number per cent, to 22 percent.; with Germany fiom 
ol working people m each family. The rural 55 ptr cent, to 40 per rent. In regard to the 
population is const itutedm “volost” (parishes), progress of cultree and the industrial develop- 
subdivided into village communities, “mir," ment, there has been a very quick progress 
“gromada,” having their own self governing contrasting forcibly with the general depres- 
assembly, and electing their executive head- sion manifested iri the agncultural districts, 
men, “ Starahinas” and “Staroats,” which ate, Fioin 1870 to 1883 the town population of the 
howevei, dependent on the inferior police empire increased in the whole from g,000,000 
agents, who nave the right of dismissing and to 12,000,000. In 1870 the number of towns 

i iunislnng them. The area of Russia 111 having more than 10,000 inhabitants was 185; 
turope is 2,095,504 square miles, with Asiatic m 1882 it was 305. In 1870Russia numbered only 
possessions 8,644,100 square nule«. The pop. six laige towns consisting of more than 100,000 
of Russia in Europe is about 87,105,089. Wiuh inhabitants; this number is 'now doubled, 
her Asiatic dominions it was (in 1885) about National industry is making considerable 
105,000,000. The population increases more progress, though lately with less rapidity. 

. Ilian 1,000,000 ever}' yean The Slavs constitute While the agricultural interest remains almost 
more than two-flui ds of the population (about stationary, the mamifactuimg industries fiom 
68 ,ooo,iRo}, of which 5,000,000 are l’ole.% and 1865 to 1881 have augmented five times in 
*7,000,000 Ruthenians. The non-Slav* are value, being about 300,000,000 roubles yearly, 
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,„or about one-sixth of the value of agricultural 
products, reckoned at about 1,800,000,000 
roubles. Education, notwithstanding the many 
obstacles to it, is making rapid progress. 
From 1871 to 1883 the number of students in 
the eight universities increased from about 
6,200 to i2,600. The gymnasia, having in 1870 
36,470 pupils, in 1881 numbered 60,240. 
Primary education is imparted in 28,400 
schools, with j,539,97s pupils, being about otic 
pupil for every 83 inhabitants. The political 
history of Russia for the last fifteen years is 
signalised by intense intern'll conflict between 
the autocracy and the aspirations of the 
Russian people for political freedom, due to 
the quick intellectual enlightenment, as well as 
to industrial and conimemaJ development (see 
Nihilism). The same period was very rich 
ill various external events.—(For history 1871- 
1886 see our edition of 1887 ) The general 
aspect of Russia vanes little from year to year. 
Conspiracies against the Government, ai rest 
punishment of Nihilists (</'.*' ), a gagged 
press, a movement eastwards in Central Asia, 
the advance of Panslavism (r/.i'.),a budget with 
a balance geueiallv on the wrong side, and a 
dcUrioiulmg (unenry. The year ’87 opened 
with a budget lonlcssing to a deficit of 
30,548,634 roubles, which had hardly ceased to 
be discussed when a conspiracy was discovered 
m St. Petersburg involving many Russian 
imlitaiy and naval officei s. A ioiLnight after 
this (Mai eli 13th), a group of Nihilists were 
arrested in one of the streets ol St. Peters¬ 
burg carrying dynamite bornb«s, which there 
can be 110 doubt they intended to throw at the 
Einpcroi as he passed. The plot, however, was 
completely ft usti ated by the shrewdness of the 

t iolice, who altered the lontc ot the Emperor, 
■ive of the principals in the conspiracy were 
subsequently executed, after a secret trial. 
During the year the foreign policy of Russia 
underwent no serious change. F01 the moment 
there is peace in Ceutial Asia, to which the 
scttlenieiil of the Afghan boundary (sec Ah.han- 
isian) has eoiiti lbutcd not a little. The state 
of affairs in South Eastern Euiope remains 
unchanged so far as Russian projects aic con¬ 
cerned. Prince Ferdinand rules in Bulgaria, 
but without the authoiity and much against the 
will of the Tzar. No step has been taken by 
Russia to remove the young Prince fiom Sofia, 
for the simple retfson that such an act would 
probabl y end in an occupation ot the Principality 
and pei haps a geneial war. The hand of 
'"‘Russia is stayed by this fear, and other Povvti s 
ate paralysed by the same dread of ultimate 
consequences. Early ill the year came the great 
panic, whicii, however, concerned France and 
Germany more than Russia, though the feeling 
prevailed that a war between these two Stales 
would soon spread over all Europe. The alarm 
in due time subsided, and during the summer 
and autumn months was forgotten in the 
hubbub about Prince Ferdinand (see Bulgaria). 
In November came the meeting between the 
Tzar and the Emperor of Germany in Berlin, 
lollowcd by a remarkable interview between 
the Tzar and Rrince Bismarck. At the latter the 
Tzar accused the German Chancellor ot playing 
a, double game in Bulgaria, of condemning 
Prince Ferdinand's conduct openly and approv¬ 
ing it secretly, and His Majesty declared that 
be bad documentary evidence to prove the 


truth of what he said. The Prince declared 
the documents to be forgeries, especially pre¬ 
pared to disturb tlie harmony existing between 
the two countries. The Tzar seemed perfectly 
satisfied, gnd on hi% return to St. Petersburg 
forwarded the despatches to Berlin, where they 
were printed on last New Year’s Day (see also 
Germany). Strange to s^y, the apparent re¬ 
conciliation between Prince Bismarck and the 
Tzar was immediately? followed by the great 
war scare of Decnnber, the cause of which it was 
alleged was'an unnecessary massing of Russian 
tioops on,the Austiian irontier. The report 
was at first started in Berlin, and was immedi¬ 
ately followed by a serious panic on the Vienna 
Bourse. The repoi's were of the most alarming 
chai actei — that 300,000 men were within striking 
distance of Cracow and Lemberg, and that on 
the day when war was declared seven divisions 
of Russian tavalry would ue 111 Galicia, and ten 
days alter they would be mined by the infantry. 
For two or ttnee weeks these rumours were 
m circulation, but they died away towards the 
close of the year, on reassuring statements 
being given by Russia. It was said that Pi nice 
Bismaiek originated them in order to frighten 
Austria into putting her house in order, while 
it was alleged on the other hand that the 
Geimau Chancellor had resolved to force on 
a conflict with Russia. Among the more 
serious events of the year was the rioting 
among students which took place at Moscow, 
and the closing ot the University there and 
otliei seats of learning in consequence. 
Whether the outbreaks were due to mere local 
and scholastic causes or weie political iri their 
origin and object is'"not certainly known, as 
the Government rigidly prevents the publica¬ 
tion of detailed news. Similar disorders ot- 
cHired at St. Petersburg, where the objects of 
the disturbances were said to be the dismissal 
of the rector, rue abolition of the new Univer¬ 
sity statutes, and the release of other students 
previously anesled. At Warsaw and Kieff, 
Odissa, and CharkofT theic was also much dis- 
satislaction among the students, who lesolved 
to make common cause wiih their brethren at 
the pi eater Umveisities. With the exception 
of these distm bances the underhand con¬ 
spiracies of the Nihilists, and occasional social 
risings *lamong the peasantry, the condition ol 
Russia may be described as approximately 
tranquil, it is worth noting that during twelve 
months, according to a published account, the 
Peasants Credit Bank made 5,000 Joans, amount¬ 
ing' in all to 50,000,000 roubles to 590,000 bor¬ 
rowers, and that an immense area of land is 
annually purchased through this medium by the 
Russian peasantry. The rouble is at present 
between 20 and 30 per cent, below its par value. 
On New Year’s Day (old style) ’88, the Budget 
for the year was published, showing an in¬ 
crease of 30,000,000 roubles. The Tzars recent 
speech at Moscow is interpreted as an augury 
l’or peace. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomat; .c. 
Russo-Indian Question- See Cfntralasia. 

Rustchuk- A town of 40,000 inhabitants, 
on the right bank of the Danube, in Bul¬ 
garia, 245 miles north-west of Constantinople. 
The present Tzar of Russia commanded the 
Rustchuk column during the last Turkish war. 

Ruthenlans, Legislation. See Austrian „ 
Reich&ratii, etc, 

Rydal, Mount. See Lake School." 
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Baba. A Dutch West Indian island in the 
Leeward group. Area 5 trj. ni., pop. 2,370. It 
is an abrupt elevation, sufficiently tertile. 
Sugar, cotton, and mdigo are grown. It is a 
dependency of St. I^artm (t/.v,). 

Sacraments. A Sacrament is a symbolical 
act oi worship. In Latin the word means, 
literally, a pledge given as security for a pro¬ 
mise. The Church requires that 1 "there shall 
be an outwaid and visible sign, to the faithful 
use of which is attached an inward spiritual 
grace. Of these Sacraments there arc seven-- 
Baptism, Confirmation, Communion, Marriage, 
Holy Ordeis, Penance, and Extreme Unction. 

Of these the Church of England separates two, 
as being "oidained by Chiist Himself,” and as 
“ generally necessary to salvation., The other 
tivc lad in one or other ol these latter inspects. 

Sagasta, Signor Praxedes Mateo. Spanish 

cx-pnme minister and statesman, was b. in 1827 
at i'onecilla de Caineros, He was educated 
as an engineer in the School oi Engineers 
at Madrid. From 1854 to 1856 he represented 
the town of Zamora in the Constituent Cortes. 

In 1586 he was compelled to seek shelter 011 
French territory, having engaged in the re¬ 
volutionary movement. He returned to his 
country and profession on an amnesty being 
proclaimed. He again conspued in 1866, and 
was again compelled to lit. lie became Mini 
ster of State (1870-74), arfd in 1874 he was 
successively Minister for Foreign Allans, 
Minister of the Interior, President of the 
Council, and Prime Minister (1881-83). His 
ministry was succeeded (.October nth, 1883) by 
one from the Dynastic Left, under the premier¬ 
ship of Sehor Jose I’osado Herrcia. Senor 
Sagasta, on the" resignation ot the Canovas 
ministry at the death of King Alphonso (Nov. 
a-srd, 1885) resumed office as the head of a new 
Libeial mimstiy. 

Sahara Coast. In 1887 Spain acquired and 
annexed on the noith-west coast of Afina the 
•seaboard bctwvcn Moiocco and Fiench Senegal, 
extending from Cape Bojador in 26° N. lat. to 
Cape Blanco in so 0 45' N. lat. This gives about 
300 miles of coast. Inland Spanish t tcrritoiy 
I-, to extend 150 miles, and by Ueaty with 
sheikhs of Adaiei, still larther. The whole 
area is computed to be about 75,000 sq. m. 
Pop. scanty; consisting of nomade tnbes. 
There is only one shadow harbour 011 the 
coast, Rio de Oro, whi le Spam has established 
a factory. The new possession has been placed 
under a Governor, subordinate to the Caplaui- 
General of Jlie Canary Islands. 

SaigOU- Capital of Cambodia, a French pro- 
tectoiate in lnUo-Clmia. 

St. Albans, Rt. Rev. Thomas Leigh 
daughter), Lold Bishop ot. This sec 
was lounued in 1877 by a readjustment of 
the ..dioceses of Rochester and Winchester. 
His lordship, the 1st bishop, was b. 1808, is a 
son of Thomas Chiughton, Esq., of Haydock 
Lodge, Lancaster, lie was educated at Rugby, 
and Trinity Coll., Oy.loid, of which he becante 
a Fellow. He graduated B.A. in 1831, being 
1st class m Classics, and gaining the following 
pnzes: Latin Verse, and Newdigate, 1829, and 
the Latin Essay, 1832. He proceeded D.D., 
and ati eimd. D.l). at Dm ham, 1867; was or¬ 
dained dra ton 1834, priest 1836, liy the Bishop 
ot Oxfoid, in 184s his loidship marritd the 

Jtt4 


Hon, Julia Susanna Ward, daughter of Lord 
Ward, and sister oi the Fail oi Dudley. In 
3 866 his lordship’s second son, the Rev.Thomas 
Leigh-Claughton, vicar of St. Mary's, Kidder¬ 
minster, was appointed Canon of Worcester ' 
Cathedral. Formerly his lordship was Public 
Examiner at Oxford, 1835-36; v^’ar of Kidder¬ 
minster, 1841-67; Hon.'Canon of Woicester, 
1835-67; Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 1852-62; ’ 
was consecrated lord Bishop of Rochester, 
1867; and translated to St. Alban's 1877. As 
an author his lordship is known by numerous 
sermons published at various times, and the 
charges to his clergy dehveied as Bishop of 
Rochester in 1869 and 1873, and as Bishop of 
St. Alban’s, 1876. The work of this diocese is 
snared by a suffragan, the lord Bishop of 
Colchester— the Rt. Rev. Alfred Blomficld. r 
St- Andrews University- See Universities, 

St. Asaph, Rt. Rev. Joshua Hughesr 

Lord Bishop ot. The see was founded in 
1143; income ,£4,200. His lordship, the 66tli 
bishop, is the son of C. Hughes, Esq., of Ncw- 
poil, Pembrokeshire, ana was born 1807. 
Educated at Cardigan and Ystradui rung 
■schools, he proceeded to St. David's College, 
Lampeter. lie passed his final uxaminalion, 
first class B.D., 1865, and in 1870 had coufcried 
upon him the degi ce of D.D. by the Archbishop 
ol Canterbury, ilis lordship was ordained dia- 
con by the Bishop ot Bristol, and priest by the 
Bishop of Bangor (1831), and was successively 
minister of St. David’s Church, Carmarthen, 
vicar of Abergwilie, Carmarthenshire, 1837; 
vicar of Llandovery, Carmarthenshire, 1846; 
Rural Dean, Surrogate and Proctoi in Convoca¬ 
tion for the diocese ol St. David’s, and was 
consecrated Bishop of St. Asaph in 1870. ^ 

St. Bartholomew. A French West Indian 
island, a dependency of Guadeloupe. Area 25 
sq. m., pop. 9,000. Capital Gustavia. The 
island is hilly and lertile. Chiefly given up to 
the pasturing ot cattle, but a little sugar, cotton, 
and indigo is laiscd. Salt is made. Was 
formerly a Swedish possession. 

St. Christopher, or St. Kitts. A Biitish 
We.st Indian island, forming with Nevis and 
Anguilla a Presidency of the fedeial colony ot 
the" Leeward Islands. Aiy 68 sq. m., pop. 
41,000. Capital, Basseterre, pop. 7,500. —There 
is no good harbour. 'Ilie island is long and * 
narrow; much of it is mountainous, and there_ 
arc extinct craters. About halt is lit lor culti-" 
vation, and will yield good crops of any 
tropical product. Sugar is chiefly raised. 
Salt is manufactured. Fisheries are good. 

Di ought sometimes occuis, but the soil 
is gcneially fertile. Climate said to be 
healthy.—The local government is that of a 
Ci own colony, though l epresentatives sit in 
the Fedeial Council of the Leewaid Islands. « 
A President is the chief official. For financial 
statistics see British Empire, etc (table). 
First settled by the French in 1623; repeatedly 
changed hands between them ana the British. 
Has remained in the hands of the latter since 
1803, Consult Layard’s “Through the West 
Indies.” 

Bt. Clement’s Inn. See Inns of Court, 

St. David’s, Rt. Rev. William Basil 
Tickell Jones, Lord Bishdp ol. This see 
was founded at an early date, being in the first 
place aichiepiscopal, which powers were lost 
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in 1115. Present income of the see ,£4,500. the usual foreign, home, and commercial new^ 
His lordship, the 117th bishop, was b. Jan 2nd, of the hour. Price id. Editor, Mr, Frederick 
1822, and is son and heir of William Tilsley Greenwood. Office, Dorset Street, Whitef'riars, 
Jones, Esq., of Gwvnfryn, Caidigan. lie was E.C, “St. James’s Budget” ( 6 a.), a weekly 
educated at Shrewsbury School, and Tiin. Coll,, edition of the above, circulates widely in the 
Oxford, graduating in honours 18,44. Was provinces and in th<*Colonics and India. 
Scholar of his college and 1 1 eland Scholar 1842. St. John. A Danish West Indian island, one 
Proceeded M.A, 1847, and D.D. 1874. Ordained ’ of the Virgin group. Area ®r sq. m., pop. 944. 
by the Bishop of Oxfoid deacon 1848, priest Is high and rocky, but 111 garts productive. See 
1S53. (ion sc crated Lord Bishop of St. David's Santa Cruz. 

187 p His londsliip was formerly Michel Fellow St- John. Chief commercial town and port 
of Queen's Col!., Oxfo'd 1848-51; Fellow of of New Bnmswftk (q.v.), pop. 30,000. 

Umv. Coll., 1841-57; Master of the Schools, St. John's, Antigua, capital of the Leeward 

1848; Tutor of tlniv. Coll., 1854-65; Public Islands (q*i>.). 

Examiner in Theology, 1870; Select Header at St- John's. Capital of Newfoundland {q.v.) ; 
Oxford, 1860-62, 1866-67, 1876-78, at Cambridge, pop. 31,000; on Avalon peninsula. 

1881 ; Prebendary of St David's 1850 65, and in St. Kitts. Otherwise St. Christopher {q.v.). 

York Cathcdial 1863 71. Perpetual curate of St. Leger Stakes. See Horse Racing, 

Haiby, Yorkshire, 786565; vicar of Bishops-' St. Lucia. A British West Indian island 
thoi pi:-with-Mid(llcthorpe, 1864-74 ; Archdeacon forming p^rt of the Crown colony of the Wind- 
o( York, 1867-74; Canon Residentiary in York, ward Islands Area 243 sq. m,, pop. 40,532. 
1873-74, besides other offices held at various Capital, Castries, on a fine harbour which.is now 
times. As an nuthoi his loidslup is wi 11 known being deepened and fortified. Castries is to be 
by his seimons, and chaiges to the clergy of made a pimcipal naval and military station foi 
the diocese. He has edited besides, lot the the West Indies.---St. Lucia is remarkable for 
Clarendon Press, a text with notes of Sophocles, wdd and picturesque scenery. Mountain 
CEdipun Tvr. 1862, second edition i8ncj lias forest, and volcanic souffriiie combine to 
written jointly with Edwaid Freeman, Esq , make a romantic panorama. Its plains and 
“Tin History and Antiqmtn s o( St. Da\ id's,” valleys are exceedingly fertile, and game 
and 1 onti ilmlcd to Di. Smith's “ Dictionary of abounds. There are numerous streams. The 
the Bible *and the “ Speakei's Commentary.” climate is moist and unhealthy Sugar, cacao, 
St. Eustatius. A Dutch West Indian island, and tobacco are the principal crops, and log¬ 
in the Leeward group. Area 7 sq. m , pop. wood is cut.—A11 Administrator presides over 
2,460. It is the peak ot an extinct\olcano, in local allairs. Thy whites are mostly Eiench 
whose emter is found the only water on the Creoles; the dominant religion Roman Catholic, 
island. A little sugar, cotton, etc., is giown. and education clncfly so; the law is based 011 
Jt is a dependency of St. Martin Ui.v.). old French’codes. For financial statistics see 

St. George, Capital ot the Windward Islands, British Empire, etc. (table). The island has 
m tin isUumI of Grenada (c/. hern alti mate I y held by English and French 

St Helena. Discovered by Castclla, a Portu- since 1630, but finally passed to the former in 
guc sc, on St. Helena’s Day, 1501. Is an island 1P03- Consult Layards “ Through the West 
belonging to Greatjtritain in the South Atlantic, Indies.” 

x,2oo miles from the African coast. Aien 47 St. Marie, 01 Nor.si Burra. An island be- 
sq. m., pop. 5,059. The port and capital is longing to France - nice 1843, on the E. coast of 
Jamestown, which is stiongly protected. The Madagascar .S. ofTamatave. 
island uses as a wall of rock, but the. interior St. MclXtin. One ci the Leeward group of 
contains fertile, well-wateicd valleys, with the Lesser Antilles. Area 80 sq. m., pop. 
much wood and luxuriant vegetation. There 5,000. 1 s divided between Holland and France, 
is cniisideiable cultivation, and the fisheries the latter owning about 20 sq. in,, which arc 
;uc good but undeveloped. Climate humid, annexed to the colony of Guadeloupe. It con- 
\erv healthy, and equable. Adminn tcicd as a sists yjf rocky hills, and is only moderately 
Ciown colony by a Governor and Executive, fertile. Piodures salt horn salt-lakes. 

For financial statistics see Bun isii Empire, etc. St. Patrick, Order of. Established in 1783, 
(table ) Theie is little industry beyond sup- Its abbreviation is K.P.; its badge a sky-blue 
plying the wants of passing ships, an’d those of ribbon, with motto Qirisftcparabit (“ Who shall 
Anglo-Indians and Africans using the island as separate?”), l'liere are, atpresent, twenty-eight 
a sanatorium. It was taken iiom the Dutch by K.P.s, including the soveicign and the Lord 
the East India Company in 1073; in 1815 till Lieutenantof Ireland, who is the Grand Master. 
1821 was the place of exile of Napoleon, and in St. Paul’s School, London. See Public 
1846 came finally under the Crown. Before the Schools. 

opening of the Red Sea route to India, St, St. Pierre, Capital of Guernsey. SeeCHAN- 
I-ii'lcna was of much more iinnottanre than is nel Islands. 

now the case, both from a naval and commercial St. Pierre. A French island off Newfound- 
point of view. land, m ai Miquelon (q.v.). 

St- Helier. Capital of Jersey. See Channel St. Thomas. A Danish West Indian island, 
Islands. one ot the Virgin gioun. Area 23 sq. in., pop. 

“ St. James’s Gazette.” An evening review 14,589 Capital Charlotte Amalia. It is the scut 
and record of news; founded in 1880; is a oi government for the Danish possessions. 
Constitutional, or, as it chooses to call itself, The island is high and rocky, but lei tile, 
an auti-Radfcal organ. While opposed to tile 'Sugar and other tropical pioducts are grown, 
revolutionary tendencies of the time, it is in Possessing a splendid harbour, it is an import- 
sympathy with modemte piogiess. In addition ant centre for shipping, mails, and commerce, 
to articles on the political questions of the day, See Santa Cuuz. . 

it contains interesting papers and sketches on St. Thomas or Thom6. A Portuguese island 
social, literary, and other topics, an epitome of in the Gull of Guinea. See Principe. 
the opinion of London and other papers, and St. Vincent. A British West Indian Islam) 
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•forming part of the Crown colony of the Wind¬ 
ward Islands. Area 140 sq. m., pop. 40,548. 
Capital Kingstown, pop. 7,000. —A volcanic ridge 
traverses the island, rising xo 4,800 feet. 
Thene is in it a soujfriire. Climate moist, 
not unhealthy. Soil extremely fertile. t The 
low-lying coast lands are chiefly given up to 
sugar; but vegetation is very rich, and many 
other products can c be utilised or cultivated 1 . 
The fisheries are abundantly productive.—An 
Administrator presides over the local govern¬ 
ment. For financial statistics se # e British 
Empire, etc. (tabic). There are 40,000 acres 
of Crown lands disposable at an upset price 
of £i per acre. The people are industrious 
and quiet, and include a tew Caribs. Wages 
are low. The resources of the island arc 
capable of great development. St. Vincent has 
changed owners many ti mes. It became finally 
British in 1783. Consult Layard’s r " Through 
the West Indies.” 

St. Vincent Gulf. Ill South Australia (q.v.). 

Sala, George A., was b. m London in 1828. 
His father was an Italian, and his mothcT, a 
popular singer, was of West Indian origin. 
Mr. Sala began his literary career in Household 
Words under the auspices of the late Chailes 
Dickens. He was one of the founders of 
Temple Bar magazine, of which he was foi 
some time editoi. To this and other periodicals 
he contributed "The Seven Sons of Mammon,” 
"Captain Dangerous,” "Twice Hound the 
Clock,” and many other tales and sketches. 
For about 25 years Mr. Sala has been a leader 
writer and special correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, with which be is still connected. 
Under his well-known initials (G. A. S.), he for 
some time wrote the "Echoes” of the Illus¬ 
trated London News, but severed his connection 
with that journal last ycai. Mr. Sala 111 his 
capacity as special correspondent has been pie- 
sent at most of the impel tant celebiations in 
various countiies since the commencement of 
his career, and has recently returned from a 
tour in Australia, duung which he had the 
misfortune to lose his wife, to whom he was 
devotedly attached. 

SaliC Law. That law of the French 
monarchy which disqualified a iemale from 
being sovereign. A similar law exists in 
some other kingdoms. The name is (Jcrived 
from that of the Salian Fiauks. 

Salisbury, John Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop 
of (founded i. 42), the eldest son of Di. Chris¬ 
topher Wordsworth, late Bishop of Lincoln, 
and grand-nephew of the poet woidswrrth; 
b. Sept, aist, 1843, and educated at Ipswich, 
Winchester, and New Coll., Oxfoid, while he 
graduated in 1865 with honours, among which 
were the Chancellor’s Latin Essay and Craven 
scholarship. Ordained deacon in 1867 and 
priest in 1869, it is remarkable that Dr. Words¬ 
worth has ncvei held any actual parochial 
office, though he did good work in various 
parishes; the whole time having been passed 
in University' and Cathedral appointments. 
He was Fellow and college tutor of Brasenose, 
proctor, Grinfield lectuier, select preacher, 
Hampton lecturer. Examiner in the Theological 
Schools, and Examining Chaplain to his father. < 
In 1883 he was appointed Canon of Rochester 
and Oriel Professor of Interpretation of Scrip¬ 
ture, and Bishop of Salisbury 1885. Dr. Words¬ 
worth is a very popttlar moderate High 
Churchman, and is the author of several 
theological and classical works, the best known 
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of which are the Bampton Lectures for 2881. _ 
"The One Religion; Truth, Holiness, anal-. 
Peace, desired, by the Nations and Revealed r 
by Jesus Christ. He has been for some time 
engaged on a critical edition of the New Testa¬ 
ment Vulgate. He married the daughter of 
Mr. Henry Coxe, of the Bodleian Library. 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Talbot Gas- , 
Coyne Cecil, P.C., K.G., 3rd Marquis ol (creat. 
1789), was b. at Hatfield in 1830, a descendant 
•f the Cecils, who took a high place among 
British statesmen during the sixteenth century. • 
The present Marquis was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church College, Oxford, and—as 
Lord Robert Cecil—was elected for the family 
borough of Stamford (1853-68) when he entered 
public life. The fortunes of the Conservative 
party, to which he attached himself, were at 
a very low ebb; but during the years which 
passed before they attained to office, the young 
Lord Robeit Cecil gave such evidences of 
political sagacity and power of debate, that he ) 
received a place in Lord Derby’s ministry of 
1866 as Secretary of State for India (1866-67), 
under the title of Lord Cranborne, which 
he assumed on the death of his elder biother. 
Owing to certain divergencies of opinion 
on the question of the extension of the 
fianchise, to which he was opposed, Lord 
Ciauborne separated himself for a time from 
his political associates ; but on taking liis place 
111 the House of Loids at his father’s death in 
1867, as Lotd Salisbury, he returned to his old 
party associations and wonted activity of co¬ 
operation with them, and soon took rank as 
the foremost debater of the Upper House. 
During the years between 1868 and 1874, Loid 
Salisbury was elected Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford. He gradually assumed a high 
position ol authority on Indian and foreign 
affairs; and when Mr. Disiaeli resumed 
office as Premier in 1874, Lord Salisbury 
resumed his office of Secretary for India 
(1874-78). He was despatched to Constanti¬ 
nople in the capacity of Minister Plenipotentiary 
111 1876 to take part in the Conference which 
was expected to settle the matters in dispute 
between Russia and Turkey. As the Confer¬ 
ence failed to attain this result, the war 
between Russia and Tuikey broke out and was 
ended by the treaty of San Stefan *. Lord 
Salisbury accompanied Lord Beaconsfield to 
Berlin, as plenipotentiaries *in the Congress 
which assembled there for the purpose of modi¬ 
fying the provisions of the Treaty of San 
Stelano. The action of the British pleriipolen- - 
tiaries at this Congress principally conduced to 
effect such modifications as were favourable to 
Tuikey. Lords Salisbury and Beaconsfield took 
the leading part m this Congress, and returned 
to this country, bringing back "peace with 
honour,” m the piegnant wotds of the latter. 
He was Secretary for Foreign Affaiis (1878-80). 
Upon Lord Beaconsfield’s death, in 1880, Lord 
Salisbury became the recognised leader of the 
Conservative party; and when the Gladstone 
Ministry resigned office in June 1885, Her 
Majesty summoned Lord Salisbury to Balmoral, 
and gave into his charge the formation of a 
new ministry, of which he was "Premier as 
well as Secretary for Foreign Affaiis. The 
new administration, though no one predicted 
a longlife for it, fell sooner than was expected. 
Mr. Jesse Collings, who ha% always taken 
great interest in the question of small allot¬ 
ments, immediately after Parliament met moved 
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a, resolution asking the Government to take the which it seeks to reach by special means, in- 
matter in hand. Th’S was opposed by the Con- eluding out-door processions accompanied with 
servative party; but on a division the resolution banners, music, and by addresses in halls, 
was carried, and the Government resigned, theatres, and other public buildings. Originated 
Mr. Gladstone succeeded Lord Salisbury, but in the year 1865 by William Booth (y.f.), then a 
he, too, had a short lease of power. His Home Methodist minister, ^>n a visit to London, the 
Rule and Irish Land Bills led to the disruption movement was called the Christian Mission 
of the Liberal party; and when the division until, in 1878, the present name was adopted, 
on the second leading of the Home Rule Bill The Army is now established in twenty coun- 
was taken, on the 8lh of June, the Ministers were tries and colonies, and has 2,262 corps, with 
defeated by a Majority of thirty. The general 5,684 officers (op evangr lists), and has some 
election which took pla>. in the following 150,000 members. The revenue of the Army 
month was fatal to Mr. Gladstone s Govern- (home district) for ’87 amounted to ^21,266, in- 
ment; the Premier and h's colleagues resigned, dependenfly of the receipts for the colonies and 
and L01 d Salisbury was sent for by the Queen, the Continent, which amount to £47,176. Large 
His lordship was desirous of associating Lord sums are also received on account of the building 
Hartington with him in the Government, and funds and their ti ading departments. Thedoc- 
was prepared to waive his claims to the trinal views piofessea by the “Army," chiefly 
Premiership in favour of the leader of the Arminian, are set forth in detail in the “ Doc- 
Liberal Unionists. Lord Haitington,however, trines of the Salvation Army,'* prepared by 
declined, but promised the general support of “General” Booth. In connection with the 
himself and his friends to the Government. Army there exists a juvenile branch, the 
.A short session of Parliament followed ; and in “Young Soldiers’ Corps,” consisting of 444 
the recess a speech by the Marquis of Salis- corps. The training home, Congress Hall, 
bury on the Bulgarian question attracted much Clapton, E.. for the preparation of officers for 
attention, from the countenance it appeared to the army, has sent out since its formation 
give to tne resistance by Austria ol Russia's 3,000 cadets. There are also homes for fallen 
pretensions to interfere in the Balkan Penin- women and for rescued convicts of both 
sula. Rumour, indeed, credited his lordship sexes, as well as a small orphanage for chil- 
with havingentered into some kind of arrange- dren. A “ naval ” brigade was also established 
ment with Austria-Hungary, by which, in the in June 1885. The headquarters of the Army is 
event of war, England would take the field situated at xoi. Queen Victoria bt., E.C. Organs: 
against Russia. The resignation of Lord weekly, War Cry and Young Soldier; monthly, 
Randolph Churchill on December 23rd again All the World. There also exist other organisa- 
inducea Lord Salisbury to offer office and lions on a military basis similar to the Salvation 
power to the Marquis of Hartington, who once Anny ; among these may be mentioned the Blue 
more declined. The Piemier then turned to Ribbon Gospel Army, organised (July 1882) by 
Mr. Goschen, and offered him the Chaneelloi- Rev. W. Baxter, editor of the Christian Hera la. 
ship of the Exchequer. Mr. Goschen, with the Headquarters, 1, Bakehouse Court, St. Paul’s, 
full approval of Lord Hartington, accepted the E.C. See also Church Army. 
post. Lord Salisbury’s tenure of office during Sal Villi, Signor, a distinguished Italian 

the Jubilee year of the Queen’s reign will be aetoi, b. at Milan 3829. He soon came to the 
memorable in his lordship's family for the front of the diauiatic ranks m his native 
honour which Her Majesty paid him by going country, and took a prominent part in the 
in person to visit him at Hatfield. In Novem- fetes in Florence on th- occasion of the sixth 
ber last Lord S. addressed the Conference centenary of Dante (1865). Alter tours in 
of Conservative- Associations at Oxford m a different parts of the world, he visited Lon- 
vigorous speech, in which he defended the gene- don (1875), making his appearance at Drury 
ral policy of his Government; and especially Lane in three of his gieatest characters — 
its action with reference to lieland and th’c Hamlet, Othello, and Soumel’s “Gladiator.” 
Trafalgar Square demonstrations, but his lord- His splendid physique, noble bearing, perfect 
ship’s reticence with regard to the memorials elocution, and striking and unique dramatic 
presented at the Conference in favour of powers, at once stamped him as a public 
Protection was much commented upon. These favourite. 11*5 Othello, especially, is univer- 
impressions, however, have been removed by sally allowed to be the finest impersonation 
-■Lord S.’s recent speech at Liverpool. Lord of that character within living memory. In 
Salisbury was an occasional contributor in his Edinburgh, during the succeeding year, he pro- 
younger days to the Quartet ly Review, but he duced Macbeth. Signor S. revisited this country, 
seeks relaxation from the caies of office in and gave a seiics of performances (1884). 
scientific rather than in literary pursuits, Sambas. A state and Dutch settlement in 
experimental physics being his favourite study. Borneo (q.v.). 

He spends much of his time in his laboratory Samoa Islands. This group, in the western 
at Hatfield, and has recently interested him- Pacific, consists of ten inhabited and two un¬ 
self in the application of electricity to practical inhabited islands, with an aggregate population 
purposes on his estates ^ of 35,000 souls; it lies north-east of the Fiji 

Salonica, or “ Salomki, 1 ' Turkey. A town gtoup (q.v.). The largest is Savaia, and !s 
and port at the bottom of a gulf of the same described as being twice the size of the Isle of 
name, on the jEgean Sea; chief town of the Wight. Some interest was aroused in London 
Turkish “eyalet" (government) of the same on January 11th, 1886, by the announcement, 
name, forming the chief commercial outlet of cabled from San Francisco, that the Germans 
the western part of the Balkan Peninsula, as had annexed the group, and that anarchy was 
Constantinople is that of the eastern. only prevented by the British and American 

Salvation Army. A home anti foreign mis- consuls—who, however, protested energetically 
sionary society with a quasi-military orgamsa- against the annexation. (For detailed account 
tion, having for its object the salvation of the of the rise of German influence in these island#, 
more degraded classes both at home and abroad, see ed. 87.) In '88 (May 22nd) it was reported 




from Samoa that, as a resutt of the quarrel and no i csnlt was arrived at. On Dec. sand, at 
■with Germany, the British and United States Washington, the Senate adopted a resolution 
consuls at Apia had drawn, up a formal requesting Mr. Bayard to present to Congress ■ 
protest against the subversion of King Malie- the correspondence and records of the State 
tea’s authority by German intrigue. The Department relating to the German occupation 
American consul, in response to an appeal '■from of the Samoan Islands and Apia, 
the king, hoisted the Samoan Hag uuder that Sandakan. Capital of British N. Borneo (q.v,). 

, of the United States, and telegraphed the San Domingo. Capital of Dominican Re¬ 

fect of the ngw prdleotorate to his President, public, pop. 15,000. See Hayti. 

About that date a German war-vessel left for SKBdOWn Race Meeting. See House 
the territory of the rival .king Tamasese. Racing. * 

Later intelligence (via New York:, June 15th) San Francisco (also called "Frisco”). A 
was to the effect that, in reply to, a further city of the United States of America, in the 
appeal from the king, on account ‘bf a revolt State of California, situated upon the Pacific 
instigated by Tamasese, the British, German, Ocean, near the mouth of the river Sacramento, 
and United States consuls issued a joint pro- at the extremity of a peninsula which forms one 
clamation on May 37th, recognising Malictoas of the most admuabic harbours in the world, 
authority. This action (New York, June 33rd), It has derived its great commercial importance 
however, was really the result of an agreement not only from its admirable position, but also 
arrived at after the Get man consul had refused principally from the discovery of gold in Cali- 
to recognise the flag episode above mentioned, fornia. The entrance to the vast bay on which 
In the Times on July 9th was published an it stands, and which extends fifty miles inland,' 
interesting letter from Mr. J. P. McAithur, is called the “Golden Gate.” The peninsula.] 
and dated Apia, Samoa, May’21st, in which a was first settled by the Spaniards in 1776. 
strong protest was marie against the insulting After 1848, when it was ceded to the United 
manner in which the Germans had treated States by Mexico, gold was discovered in Cali- 
the king. On August 9th the Polittsehe Naeh- forma, and San Francisco from that time 
riclilen of Berlin published an apparently increased in size and commerce with unpre- 
inspired communication stating that the visit cedcnted rapidity. The principal expruts, 
of the German squadron to the South Seas had besides gold and silver, are wheat, barley, 
no connection with Samoan affairs, and that the flour, wines, quicksilver, and wool. Manu- 
vesscls were merely making a cruise of evolu- factures of different kinds are carried on, 
tion. "The United States Government, as employing a large number of hands; the 
already known,” it continues, "immediately wealth of the utv being estimated to amount 
disavowed the action of its consul in hoisting to 111500,000,000. Viticulture and wine-making 
the American flag, without any representations is rapidly becoming a very large and important 
beingmade with the object haviug been requu ed industry in California. The Great Central 
on the part of Germany. Tranquillity now Pacific Railroad terminates near the city, at 
prevailed in Samoa, the two opposing patties Oakland, on the cast side of the bay of San 
of Ring Malietoa and the vice-kmg Tamasese Francisco. The climate is generally healthy, 
having, in June, by means of a written treaty, neither excessive heat nor cold existing. Lines 
undertaken to keep the peace and Jay down of steamers run to Japan, Australia, Panama, 
their arms.” This "tranquillity,” however, Mexico, etc. It is estimated that the gram- 
does not seem to have been of long duration, fleet, lekving San Francisco annually, exports 
for in a telegraphic message dated Wellington 1,000,000 tons of wheat. The population, which 
(N.Z.), Sept. 15th, it appears that the departure in 1870 was 149,473, had in 1880 (the last 
of the foreign war-vessels was the signal for decennial return), increased to 233,956. It may 
renewed fighting. The news of the more be at present estimated as over 300,000. 
recent events passing in the country has been San Juan. Capital of Puerto Rioo (q.v.), 
very sparse, but generally of the same cha- pop. 30,000. 

racter. Matters wei e brought to a ’’crisis in San Juan River. See Nicaragua Ship 
August '87 by the deposition of King Malietoa Canal. 

It appears that on the 19th of tliat month the San Salvador. See (Antral America; 
German squadron arrived oft’ YVpia, and de- and for Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 
manded reparation for alleged damage done Sanitation. Under this title is comprised a 
to certain plantations, and for an assault said multitude of diverse topics—water supply, th<- 
to have been committed upon a German on disposal of sewage, of the dead, and of gaibage ; 
the Emperor’s birthday. Malietoa was fined ventilation, wholesome food—everything, iu 
£2 ,000, and on asking to be allowed four days fact, which relates to the health of the indi- 
in which to find the money, the request was vidual or of the community. In proportion to 
peremptorily refused, a force landed at Apia, our progress during recent years in the sciences 
and Tamasese declared king. Malietoa fled, and arts has the attention of the public been 
but subsequently gave himself up, and was directed to the question of sanitation. Seeed.’86. 
ejriiedto New Guinea, He was the 33rd king Bant, James, R.A., b. 1820. He first ex- 
of his dynasty, his surname being Laupepa dub i ted "fancy subjects,” generally of single 
("Sheet bf Paper ”). Since the deposition, the figures, and frequently children ; and these, 
Germans having apparently succeeded in their being engraved, made him widely known, 
object, matters have quieti d down in Samoa. As examples may be mentioned the “ Infant 
From Auckland, N.Z., undel* date Dec. isth, -Samuel,” the "Infant Timothy,.,” "Little Red 
news up to the 30th Nov, from Samoa wks Riding Hood,”and “Dick Whittington.” Mr. 
transmitted. At that time the position of King SantVJater years have been almosst entirely 
Tamasese was considered weak. It was addpd devoted to portrait painting, his style being 
f that at a conference at Washington, Germany thoroughly graceful and refined. He excels 
asked for mandatory power® over Samoa for live particularly in his pictures of children. Ap- 
“eara. The proposal was favoured by the English pointed Principal Painter in Ordinary to Her 
>u\ strongly opposed by the American Government, majesty. Elected R.A. (1870). 
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Santa Cruz, or St. Croix. A West Indian the mediaeval English Church the order of 
island^ the largest of the Virgin group. It is service was not uniform, and many dioceses 
the principal West Indian possession of Den- had each its *swn “use." Most popular of 
mark. Area 74 sq. in., pop. 18,430. Capital these “uses” was that of Sarum, drawn up 
Christianstadt.—The greater part of the island by. Osmund, Bishon of Salisbury, in 1085. it 
is flat, but low hills extend along the north comprehended a Breviary of Daily Services, a 
coast. The raising of sugar is the principal Missal of Communion Services.and a Manual 
industry. Inhabitants are chiefly free negroes, of Occasional Offices. Before the Reformation 
It is governed, in connection with fit. Thomas it had superseded many of the other focal 
and St. John-by an officer appointed by the “uses,” and It was largely adopted by the 
Danish Crown. The exports from these islands compilers of ouapresent Prayer-Book. Before 
to the United Kingdom were .£100,650 in 1882, this, however, a reformed edition had been 
£45,696 in 1883, £38,399 in 1884, and £16,878 in published in 1531, and found much favour, 

1885; the imports to them from the United Saskatohew&a (Indian “ swift current”). 
Kingdom were £2001743 >n 1882, £185,692 in Named after the Saskatchewan river. A dis- 
1884, £156,123 in 18S4, and £1x0,980 in 1885. trict of the North-West Territories and a future 
The possession of the islands passed from one province of the Dominion of Canada. _ Lies 
powei to another, until they were finally ceded north of Assiniboia, north and west of Manitoba, 
to Denmark in 1814. Area 100,000 sq. m. Capital Prince Albert. Navi- 

Santley, Charles. The greatest baritone gable iivcr a i,ooo miles ftom Lake Winnipeg, 
singer of the present day, b. at Liverpool in “Saturday Review, The” (weekly 6 //.), 
1834. He studied in Italy, and on his appear- founded Nov. 1855, has long maintained a 
-lance in London as a finished singer m 1857 at leading position for its fearless criticisms on 
once took high rank. He has occasionally sung subject^ of political, literary, and social inter- 
on the opera Stage, but excels in oratorio. est; treating these from an independent stand- 

Sarai-hs. All important strategical point, point. Its reviews are also distinguished by 
eoo miles north-west of Herat. New Sarakhs, the same characteristics. Editor, Mr. W. H. 
the Persian fortress on the left bank of the Pollock, q.v. (1883). Office, 38, Southampton 
river, is an extensive structure, but armed only Street, Strand, W.C. 
with a fei% guns. Old Sarakhs, on the right Savaia. See Samoa Islands. 
bank, a few miles distant in the direction of Saving Life at Sea, A Seleot Committee of 
Merv, is a Russian intrenched camp with a the House of Commons, appointed in May *#87 
garrison ranging from 1,000 soldiers upward, to consider this subject, reported in July that 
A telegraph exists between it and St. Peters- in their opinion the provisions of the existing 
burg. The Sarakhs district is fertile, and Acts are inadequate and not suited to the re¬ 
new that the Turcoman raids have ceased, will, quirements of the modern mercantile marine, 
doubtless, rapidly develop. Merv lies about and that these Acts ought now to be amended. 
*00 miles on one side of it, and Meshed the Ships should be classified more clearly than at 
same distance on the other. The liver Han picsent, and the boats and life-saving gear of 
Rud, or Tcjend, as the Turcomans call it, on cargo‘vessels ought to be subjected to official 
which Sarakhs is situated, washes Herat. inspection. The boats of all vessels over 100 

Sarawak. An independent state in the tons register should be also inspected at oertain 
island of Borneo. Area about 40,000 sq. in., stated intervals, lowered into the>water to see 
pop. 280,000. Capital Kuching. The 1 seaboard that they arc water-tight, and whether the 
extends 380 miles. There are fine navigable falls, davits and all "ear connected with the 
rivers, the Rejarig, Sarawak, BatangLupar, and boats are in a trustworthy and efficient eon- 
others. Immense tracts of fertile alluvial soil, dition. The use of rafts in an emergency was 
suitable for sugar, rice, and tropical products, recommended, and in ships carrying passengers 
(See Borneo.) Revenue (1884) £55,253, expen- all seats, chairs, stools, lockers and other 
diture £57,858; imports £344,044, exports movable articles on deck suitable for flota- 
£322,887. The government was intrusted to tion shtould be made sufficiently buoyant to 
Sir Janies Brooke in 1842, who ruled assajah support one or more persons in an emergency, 
till 1868, when he^toas succeeded by his nephew, The number of lifebuoys to be carried on deck 
Charles Brooke, the present rajah. Under the should be regulated by the size of the vessel 
Brookes the condition of the country and people and the nature 'of the service in which she is 
has vastly improved. Sarawak is not in any engaged. The provision of life-belts is ad- 
sense a British dependency. ' visable, and should be so distributed in the 

SardOtt, Vlctorien, French dramatist, b. at vessel as to be easily accessible, without 
Pans Sept. 7th, 1831. He first studied medi- crowding. All sea-going ships should be eom- 
cine, but jgfterwards became a litterateur, pelled by law to carry such boats, and other life 
His first dramatic production, “ La Tavcrne des saving apparatus, as would in the aggregate 
Etudiants,” was a failure, but his next works, best provide lor the safety of all on board in 
“ Monsieur Garat ” and “ Les Pres-Saint- moderate weather. The Board of Trade should, 
Gervais,” which he wrote for Dejazet in i860, they considered, appoint a committee, whose 
were a success. In i86r his comedy “Les duty it would be from time to time to frame 
Pattes de Mouohe” brought him .prominently rules on these subjects, to be composed of 
before the public. He also wiote for Madame representatives of shipowners, shipbuilders, 
Bernhardt (q.v.) “F6dora” and “ Theodora” ; persons practically acquainted with the nay iga- 
and, latest ofiall, “La Tosca,” which was brought tion of vessels,teamen, and of Lloyd's Register 
Out a few monthsago at the Port Sainte Martin and kindt ed societies. 

Theatre. M. Sardou was elected a member of SaxeCoburg, Prince Ferdinand MaXl- 
the French Academy in 1877. He is at present jnilian Gh&rieB Leopold Maril, Duke of, 
preparing a drama for the centenary of ’ 89 . was b. Feb. 26th, 1861, at Vienna, being the 41 

Sark. One of the Channel Islands (q v.). fifth child and third son of the late Prince 
Sarum, UfiO ol. “ Sarum ” is still retained Augustus, Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and Princess 
gs the ecclesiastical name for Salisbury. In Clementine, daughter of Lotus Philippe, king 

53 ? 
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of the French. Prince Ferdinand was recently 
put forward as a candidate for the Bulgarian 
throne, his nomination being warmly welcomed 
by the Bulgarians. He has served as lieutenant 
in the nth regiment of Austrian Hessians, and 
now holds similar rank in the Hungarian 
lionved. His Serene Highness has travelled 
much, and is a good linguist. 

Saxony. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 
Sayce, Bev. Archibald Henry, the distin¬ 
guished comparative philologist and orientalist, 
d. at Shirehampton 1846. Educated at Queen's 
CoU., Oxford; elected a Fellow ’69. He subse¬ 
quently became Senior Tutor. He wa 4 a member 
of the Old Testament Revision Company, and, in 
addition to his works on Comparative Philology, 
he has written many books, embodying tlie 
results of his researches in the languages and 
literature of Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea. 

Scale (Music). See ed. ’87. 9 

Scarborough. Capital oi Tobago (y.t.l. 

Scheldt Biver. The. See Antwerp Quays. 

Schliemann, Dr. Heinrich, celebrated Ger¬ 
man archaeologist and author was born in 
1822 at Nenbukow, in Mecklenburg. ’In 1850 
he travelled over the Continent, Syria, ami 
Egypt. In ,866, when in Paris, he applied 
himself closely to archaeological studies, after 
which he visited the island of Ithaca, and then 
proceeded to Asia Minor. In 1870 he started 
excavations in the hill Hissailik, where he 
made wonderiul discoveries. The archaeological 
treasures he excavated belonging to Turkish 
territory, he was compelled'to pay .£2000 lor to 
the Ottoman Government. He brought them 
to London and placed them in the South 
Kensington Museum. Dr. Schliemann after 
wards presented them to the German nation 
(x88t). His subsequent researches were most 
successful, and brought to light splendid 
specimens, especially from Mycenae and T11 yns. 
In the pursuit of his investigations, he un¬ 
earthed a Cyclopean city in Ithaca, followed 
on at Troy, and obtained valuable relics of 
Boeotian Orchomenos. He has written im¬ 
portant works in several languages on his 
archaeological discoveries. Dr. S. is about 
(Jan. ’88) to leave Athens for Alexandria, to 
prosecute his explorations again m Egypt. 

SchU&dborst, Mr. F-, b. at Birmingham 
1840. ' Educated at King Edward VI. Grammar 
School. He early entered political life, and 
(1870) was appointed secretary of the Central 
Nonconformist Committee. In 1873 he became 
secretary to the Birmingham Liberal Associa¬ 
tion. The great organising powers of Mr. 
Schnadhorst, which were advantageously and 
successfully displayed in the principal elections 
throughout the country, were specially recog¬ 
nised by the Liberal party by a purse of ^t,000, 
and an address, which were presented by Mr. 
1 . Chamberlain, M.P., April 9th, 1877. Under 
Mr. Schnadhorst’s organisation was formed 
(1877) the National Liberal Federation ( q.v.), of 
which he was appointed secretary. The efleet 
of this work of organisation throughout the 
country, and of the work which was carried out 
subsequent to the formation of the Federation, 
had a very large share in the bringing about of 
the great Libera! majority of 1880. In the earlj) 
part of 1884 Mr. Schnadhorst resigned the office 
of secretary of the Birmingham Liberal Asso- 

* ciation, and was appointed chauman. In April 
1885 Re received a unanimous invitation from 
two of the new Birmingham divisions. South 
•and East Birmingham, to stand as parlia- 
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mentary candidate, which he declined, Th<» 
Liberals of Birmingham, however, showed their 
confidence in him by unanimously electing him 
President of the “Two Thousand,” in succes¬ 
sion to Mr. George Dixon, M.P. Early in ’87 
Mr. S. removed to London to superintend the 
newly organised Liberal Federal Association, 
and was subsequently (March 9th, ’87) enter¬ 
tained at a banquet, and presented by the party 
with" a testimonial of 10,000 guineas and an 
address. Mr. S. is also hon. sec. of the Liberal 
Central Association. ' 

School Board for London. The Elementary 
Education Act of 1870 specially provided 
that a school board should be formed for 
London. The usual preliminary inquuy di¬ 
rected to be made in all other places (whe.ther 
boroughs or districts) was dispensed with 
in the case of the Metropolis, because the 
educational destitution was notorious, and 
would brook no delay. The first board was 
aecoidingly elected only a few months after 
the passing of tlie Act, and included such meiu, 
as Lord Lawrence, who became its chairman ; 
Lord Sandon (now Karl Harrowby), the late Mi. 
Samuel Morley, Mr. W. H. Smith, Professor 
Huxley, the late Sir Charles Keed, Rev. A. W. 
Tlioiold (now Bishop of Rochester), etc.— 
School Accommodation and Attendance. The 
task before this Board was of the ipost difficult 
nature, since its first report to the Education 
Department showed that, on the most mode¬ 
rate calculation, there existed a deficiency of 
more than 100,000 school places, and pioposed 
forthwith to meet this enormous deficiency. 
Then, too, there was tlie ever-growing increase 
of population to be dealt with, itself calling (or 
an annual supply of twelve schools, each for 
1,000 children. Its educational progress since 
1870 will be seen by the following table, and also 
the “ rate "at the end ofeaeh triennial period 
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1870 

_ 

— 

_. 
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187 V 

•89 

58,581 

59,606 

40,481 

1876 

3-0 

146,074 

146,031 

114,380 

1879 

5 -I S 

219,291 

333,480 

185,5x8 

1882' 

6 ‘i 5 

280,275 

^5,833 

238,205 

1885 

8 ’o 

357 iS 98 

364,140 

290,099 

1886 

8-64 

378,464 

384,346 

3 «> 3 , 7 i 5 

1887 

8-86 

397,117 

408,357 

3 * 9,443 


The following table shows the position of the 
Voluntary Schools during the same periods:— 



School places 
provided. 

No. on the 
Roll. 

*• Average 
attendance. 

1870 

261,158 

22 r, 401 

173,406 

1873 

382,936 

259,543 

195,662 

1876 

287,116 

259.436 

199,605 

1879 

271,314 

235,084 

182,728 

t88c 

263,6x7 

223,297 

174,733 

1885 

262,175 

2 I 1 , 7 IX 

168,7*8 

1886 

260,158 

207,219 ’ 

163,477 

1887 

260,270 

208,986 

165,099 


Taking into account the fket that voluntary 
schools, accommodating 47,000 children, have 
been transferred to the Board, the above 
tables show that the work of the Board has 
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been accomplished without any serious detri- 
'%nent to the attendance at the voluntary 
schools, notwithstanding the fact that the 
number of children now on the rolls of board 
schools alone is considerably greater than the 
total number of children on the rolls of volun¬ 
tary schools in 1870. With regard to the rate, 
it should be stated that although it has con¬ 
stantly been increasing, the average cost per 
child shows but a slight fluctuation. The 
chief cause o# the increase of cost roust be 
' looked for in the ever-growing number of 
children, for whom the Board are compelled 
to make provision. The London Board labours 
under peculiar difficulties owing to the exceed¬ 
ingly high price of land, and the larger salaries 
paid in London, as compared with provincial 
towns. The buildings of the Board are well 
and substantially built, and improvements 
have from time to time been made as ex- 
* perience has proved their need. The health 
of the children has been carefully studied in 
such matters as lighting, warming and ven- 
''tilating, under the nope that the care shown 
in all sanitary matters will have a great 
influence upon the health of the working 
classes 01 London. Outside the school build¬ 
ing the Board have shown the same care of 
the children attending its schools. Extensive 
playgrounds have in most cases been provided, 
and where’ter there is room, gymnastic appa¬ 
ratus also.-- Curriculum (as prescribed by the 
New Code, 1887): reading, writing, and atith- 
nictic (and needlework for girls), of course 
take precedence over all other subjects. The 
class subjects are singing, English, drawing, 

g eography, elementary science, and history. 

>f these two are compulsory. Besides these 
there are specific subjects which are only 
taken by individual children in the upper 
classes of the school. With regard to the 
three Rs, it is satisfactory to note the pio- 
gress which has been sustained for many 
years. The following table shows the results 
of the examinations at the end of each triennial 
period, and 1886 and 1887 



1873- 

1876. 

1S79. 

1882. 

* 

1885. 

1 386 .'1887. 

Reading ... 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

87-9 

833 

76’8 

87'! 
8 .;-7 
77 - 9 

88'2 

84-7 

8 o‘o 

92*1 

90*0 

S 5'4 

95 ’ 1 

89 ’2 

87 4 

9 + 7 95'7 
89 1 go' 6 

S 5’9 a 7’3 


The fees charged by the Board (and sanctioned 
by the Education Depai tmcnl) range from iff. to 
6 ( 7 . per week, with tne exception of two schools, 
where the fee is 9 d. (The average fee for boys, 
gills, and iftfants is a’sef.) They are uniform 
111 each department, and are, in each case, 
detci mined after regard has been hr.d to the 
position of the parents. The number of teachers 
employed is 6,473 : 3,185 male and 4,288 icmales. 
Theie are also about 1,201 pupil teachers.— 
Compulsory Attendance at School. The bye¬ 
laws of the School Board for London, made 
under section 74 of the Education Act of 1870, 
provide that Children mus* attend a certified 
efficient school, or receive instruction in some 
Other efficient manner. In otder to enforce 
these bye-laws, and the additional regulations 
h, relating to education and employment con¬ 
tained in the Education Acts of 1876 and 1880, 
the Board have a staff of visitors (attendance 


officers) in each division of the Metropolis, 
whose duty it is to co-operate with the teachers 
of all efficient schools in securing the attendance 
of children. Prosecutions are only ordered 
after all other means have foiled to secure a 
child’s attendance. '“The visitors also make 
inquiries in special cases of non-payment or 
inability to pay school fees, and also in cases 
of applications for labour certificates, etc. 
The number of visitors at present employed 
in the Metropolis (including ten superinten¬ 
dents) is 364. —Industrial Schools. The School 
Board for London have availed themselves of 
the provisions of the Industrial Schools Acts 
and the Education Acts, relating to children 
wandering or not under proper control, or 
begging or not under proper guardianship, 
or persistently truanring from school, or 
charged with felony, etc., with a view to such 
cases being sent to industrial schools (a) 
under voluntary management, or ( b ) under 
the management of the Board. There are 
about fifty of the former schools with which 
the Board have agreements. There are also 
three of the latter schools: (1) a training- 
school ship on the Thames, (3) an industrial 
school at Brentwood, chiefly for cases not suit¬ 
able fov otliei industrial schools, and (3) a truant 
school for boys at Homerton. In the ordinary 
course children are committed until they attain 
the age of sixteen years, with power to the 
managers to license out to employment at an 
earlier age, if desirable. In the case of truant 
schools the children are licensed out, after a 
short detention, on condition that they attend 
an ordinary day school. The discipline while 
under detention has such a deterrent effect, 
that in the majority of cases, the boys attend 
school afterwards, but in case of failure the 
license is revoked and the boy taken back to 
the school ior further treatment. Up to Mid¬ 
summer 1887, 14,869 cases had been sent to 
industrial and truant schools, and of these 9,273 
had been discharged to friends, employment, 
etc., leaving at that time 3,596 children still 
in the schools. Whei ever possible the parents 
are called upon by the agents of the Home 
Office to contribute towards the mainten¬ 
ance ol their children in these schools.— 
Evening Classes have now been established 
in every pait of the Metropolis, and tine last 
1 eport of the E\ ening Classes Committee states 
that the results ol the session 1886-87 are 
extremely satisfactory. The total number of 
pupils enrolled during the session was 16,050; 
aveiage number on rolls, 8,695; and average 
attendance, 5,671. The Board formerly con¬ 
sisted of 49 members, but the number is 
now fixed at 55. The election of the sixth 
Board took place in November 1885. Constitu¬ 
tion of the Board: City of London — Henry 
Spicei, Esq., Miss Davenport-Hill, Mr. Aider- 
rnan Savory, Sir Richard Temple, Bart., M.P., 
Vice-Chairman. Chelsea —Geoige White, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B., Rev. Prebendary Eyton, M.A.* 
William Bousfield, Esq., Professor Gladstone, 
F.R.S., Mrs. Webster. PinsbuTy—Mark Wilks, 
Esq., W. Roston Bourke, Esq., F.E.I.S.. Ben¬ 
jamin Lucraft, Esq., James Wilson Sharp, 
F.sq., Thos. Fras. Stonelake, Esq., Hon. Con¬ 
rad Dillon. Greenwich— Colonel Hughes, M.P., 
William Phillips, Esq., Henry Gover, Esq., 
Rev. Richard Rhodes Bristow, M.A. Hackney 
— John Lobb, Esq., F.R.G.S., Charles Deacon, 
Esq., James Hart, Esq , Rev, Charles George 
Gull, M-A., Benjamin S. Olding, Esq. But 
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Lambeth— Rev. Andrew A. W. Drew, M.A., 
Rev. Charles E. Ihooke, M.A., Thomas E. 
Heller, Esq., G. Crispe Whitley, Eso. West 
Lambeth-- Henry Lynn, Esq., Harry Seymour 
Foster, Esq,, F.R.G.&., Rev. Arthur W. leph- 
son, M.A., Frederick william Lucas, “Esq., 
JamesTboniasHelby, Esq., Reginald Saunders, 
Esq, Marylebone—Edmund Lames, Esq., J. 
Russell Endean, Esfh., Rev. John J. Coxlmad, 
M.A., General Moberly, Rev. Joseph It, 
Higgle, M.A. < Chairman), Re*. Canon Barker, 
M.A., Mrs. Westlake. Southwark— Sir John 
Bennett, Edric Bay ley. Esq., Rev. Charles D. 
Lawrence, M.A., Rev. William Lees'fiell, M.A. 
Tower Hamlets— Edward North Buxton, Esq.,' 
Rev. W. Parkinson Jay, M.A., Colonel Lenox 
Premier east, Rev. John Fletcher Porter, 
Frederick J. W. Ibellow, Esq. ■Westminster— 
H. N. Bowman Spink, F.sq., Rev. William 
Sinclair, Captain C lifioid Probyrf, Janies S. 
Burtoughes, Eso., Sir Guy< r llunter, M.P. 
Chairman of the Boat it, Kev. Joseph R. 
Higgle, M.A. ; Vice-Chairman, Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart., M.P. Chairmen elected by the 
undermentioned Standing Committees) as 
lollow '■.—-School Management Committee, Rev, 
Joseph Biggie, M.A. , S tore Committee, John 
Lobb) Esq., F.U.G.S.; 11 ’or/s Committee. 
Wm. Bouslicld, Esq.; Evening Classes Com¬ 
mitter, T. E. Heller, Esq.; Minuting and 
LdiuaUunai hndowmeats Committee , Kev. 
Charles Lawrence, M.A.; Finance Committer, 
Sit Richard I'emple, Bart., M.P. ; induslnat 
Schools Committee, lly. Stncer, Esq., M.P. ; 
Statistical Committer, Col. Hughes, M.P. ; 
Bye-Lams Cc mm,/tee, Kev. J. J. Coxhea 1 , M.A. 

Receipts and Expenditure for the year ended 
25 th Maroh, ’ 87 :- 

Imomf. £ 

Balance in hand, 25th Man;hJMSK i L. 235,561 
Grants from ' 

Education J 294,972 

6,443 
1,137,165 
*19,362 

4,208 

359 , 3 ‘k, 

2,40s 
321 
860 


Ditto, Sou nee and_ v 

Amotmts paid by Rating, 
School Fees .. 
Contributions from II.M*^ 
aid oi Industrial Schools 
I.oan-v raised 

Scholarships and Prizes . 
Insurance Fund 
Miscellaneous Income 

Total ... 



icamrry m 


£ 1,160,585 


etc , of 


ExpFM'iTUKr,. 

Expenses of Admin,-.tuition 
Expenses of Maintenance of Public 
Tlementary Schools 
Purchase of Land .. 

Erections and Additions, 

‘ hools 

industrial Schools’ Expenses ^ 

InWrest of Loans 

Legal Expenses and Miscellaneous 
Expenses , 

Scholarships and Prizes ! 

Insurance Fund . .. " 

Repa^ ment ol Loans j 

Balance in hand, 25th Man’h, ’87 


£ 

58,076 

1,028,804 

150,476 

309,406 

34,823 

-* 37,376 

20,284 

2,774 

“33 

310 , 7^6 
207,437 


Total 


.£2,160,585 


* Resigned Jan. ’68, but resignation no' yet 
accepted J 


School Attendance Committees, The, Lord, 

Sandon’s Education Act of 1876 prescribed that' 
every district m England and Wales which 
had “not a school board should have school 
attendance committee, chosen in boftmehs 
and townships by town councils and .urban 
sanitary authorities, and in all other plages by 
boards of guardians. Thus eveiyineb #the „ 
area of England aud Wales is covered etfhcr ■' 
by a school board or by a school attendance 
committee. The chief differerfce of fundtitm.,, 
between the two bodies in that the altendatce r 
committee cannot build or carry on schools?pit 
can only compel attendance in the voluntary 
schools, and there must be enough voluntary 
school accommodation for all the cbildictf in 
the district. A large proportion of the mral - 
area is under attendance committees, and there 
nre a few important towns m the same posi¬ 
tion, including Accrington, Birkenhead, Bury, 
Cambtidgo, Cheltenham, Chester, Colehestei 
Dover, Lincoln, Preston, Southport, St. Helens,. 
and York. } 

Schorlemer Alet, Burghard Freiherr von. 

Papal Chamberlain and ultramontane member 
of the German Reichstag for Tecklenburg, was 
b. October 21st, 1825, at Heringhausen, near 
L'ppstadt. He served for twelve years in the 
Prussian army as an officer of Uhlans, and has 
since devoted himself to agri:ultiue, politics, 
and ecclesiastical questions. He is the active 
lieutenant oi Di. Windthoist (tj.v. i. 

Science and Art Department of the. Com¬ 
mittee ot the Council on Education is a separate 
branch of the Education Dcpar'ment, Undcr 
it are the Normal School of Science and Royal 
School of Mines, S. Kensington and Jcrmyn 
Street, the National Art Training School, S. 
Kensington, numerous schools of science and 
art wliuli receive payments on results, grants in 
aid, etc., the S. Kensington, Bethnal Green, and 
Indian Museums, the Science and Art Libraries, 
the Geological Museum, Museums of Edin- 
bmgh and Dublin, and the Geological Survey 
of the United Kingdom. It spends sums in 
circulating science and art objects to country 
institutions, promotes local effort by condi¬ 
tional aid , if has its own staff of examiners and 
inspectors. The secrctaiy and permanent head 
ot the Department is Colonel Donclly, R.E. 
(salary £1, wo). 

Seientific Dressmaking. The idea of 

applying science and ait toriressmakuig came, 
like many other good things, from America. 
v y to a recent period English dressmakers, 
with lare exceptions, worked according to— 
rule of thumb. They are now, however, 
rapidly adopting this new system, which con¬ 
sists chiefly in measuring the figure with the 
accuracy ol a tailor, and basing the work upon 
the results of such measurement. It is claimed . 
that by this “ scientific " method a better fit is 
obtained; and certain it is that a dressmaker 
trained under the new system can earn con- . 
siderably more than one who is unacquainted 
with its practice. The system has been taught 
to the daughters of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and to a large number of titled ladjes, 
in additioivto hundreds of persons who expend 
lor their living upon the dressmaker’s art. 

Scientific Men and Doctors Deceased (1867 
-Jan. 81 st, 1888 ;. See Obituary. 

Scientific Progress In 1887. See under 
their various alphabetical headings, An-^ 
throfology, Geology, etc. 

Scotland. Secretary for. By an Act of '8$ 
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■^his old office was revived, but not as a prin¬ 
cipal secretaryship, and there were transferred 
to it, so far as Scotland was concerned, the 
powers and duties of the Secretary of State 
'under Acts concerning’ the Poor Law, labourers’ 
dwellings, lunacy (except criminal lunatics and 
insane prisoners), police, prisons, public health, 
roads and bridges, sa mon fisheries, wi d birds 
protection, fishery board, rivers pollution, and 
Scotch universities. The Scotch Secretary is 
, also Vice-President of the Scotch Education 
Department, which is a committee of the Privy 
Council appointed by Her Majesty, and Keeper 
of the Great Seal. Ail the rights of the Lord Ad¬ 
vocate (17.1/.) were reserved by the statute. By 
the Secretary for Scotland Act ’87 all the other 
powers and duties of the Home Secretary, so 
tar as they relate to Scotland, were, with the 
following exceptions, transferred to and vested 
in the Scotch Secretary : Factory and Workshop 
Act ’78, Coal Mines 'Regulation Act ‘72, Metal¬ 
liferous Mines Regulation Act ’72, Exp’osives 
, Act ’75, Cruelty to Animals Act’76, Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools Act ’66-79. See Secre¬ 
tary ok State, Ministry. 

Scottish Peers. See i j ffr age. 

“Scribner’s Magazine” (monthly is.). 
Started January 1887, leviving the title which 
was formerly held by the present Cettturv 
Magazine,if ut which for certain family reasons 
hacf to be altered. It ofleis several attractive 
features for the current year. Published in 
New York by Charles Scribner’s Sons, and 
simultaneously 'n England by Warns & Co. 

Scrutin d’Arrondia-ement. Single ballot 
system, whereby each at rondtb f .cment (district, 
parish, or ward) returns its own member for 
Parliament. See Secretary ot State, Min¬ 
istry. 

Scrutin de Liste. Multiple ballot system, 
whereby all the membeis who offer themselves 
for parliamentary election arc put on the same 
list for the whcile of the drpnttement (county) 
and returned at the same election. 

Sculling Championship of the World. 5 ce 

Aquat it s. 

Secretary Of State. As caily as 1253 there 
was a secretary to the sovereign, but the office 
was not nearly so important as it aflci wards 
became, and it is doubttul whether before 
Henry VIll.’s days the bolder was a privy 
councillor. From the time of Elizabeth «unLl 
the union with Scotland there were two prin¬ 
cipal secretaries of state, and Anne added a 
third for Scotch affairs, but this office was 
abolished some years later. While there woie 
two principal secretaries they divided home 
affairs between them, and one was at the head 
of the northern department, which included 
Denmark, Germany, Russia, and other coun¬ 
tries, and the other was at the head of the 
southern department, which included Fiance, 
Italy, Spain, etc. —to the elder of the two 
ministers being also committed Irish and 
Colonial affairs. A secretary for America or 
Colonial affairs was added in the reign of 
George III., but this office was abolished in 
1782) the terms northern and southern were 
discontinued*and the duties divided into Home 
and Foreign, the affairs of Ireland and the 
Colonies being included in the former depart¬ 
ment. Another principal secretary who was 
intrusted with Colonial and War Office business 
was appointed in 1794, and in 1854 a secretary 
for War was appointed, who in the following 
yeai took over the duties qf Seoretary-at-War— 1 


a financial office in connection with military 
business which had existed for many years 
previously, an^ which was in 1863 formally 
and finally abolished. In 1858 a fifth principal 
secretary of state was appointed, so that there 
ere liow five principal secretaries of state. 
They are appointed without patent, by mere 
delivery to th m of the seals of office by the 
sovereign; each is capable of performing the 
duties of the other, and in successive statutes 
new administrative duties are cast, not upon 
any one of the five individually, but upon the 
“Secretary of State,” or “one of H.M. Secre¬ 
taries of State.” Each Principal Secretary is 
assisted by n Parliamentary Under Secretary and 
by a Permanent Under Secretary. The five Fer- 
‘in^nent Under Secretariea are : Home Office, Mr. 
GodfreyLushington, C.P., salary .£2,000; Foreign 
Office, Sir I uban 1 ’auncefote, G.C.M.G., £2,000: 
Colonial, Sfr Robert G. W. Herbert, K.C.B , 
.£2,000; War, Sir Ralph W. Thompson, K.C.B., 
£2.000 ; India, Mr. John A. Godley, C.B., £2,000. 

I he office of Secretary for Scotland, re-created in 
’85, is not a principal secretaryship, sq. -that 
altja&gjeb the holder exercises in Scotland 
ma$|j8ps,the powers and duties of the Home 
ScdpSptgj, be is not by virtue of his office a 
Cabif»^t "M'nister. The Permanent Under Secre¬ 
tary for Scotland is the Rt. Hon. Sir F. R. 
Sandford, K.C.B., Salary £1^00; but he is 
about to retire in favour of Mr. Cochran- Patrick,. 
See Ministry, Scotland, Ireland (Govern¬ 
ment of\ Home Office, Foreign Office, etc. 
Seduction, Action for. See ed. ’87. 

Seeley, John Robert, M.A., professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge, is a son of the 
late Mr. Seeley, the head of a well-known firm 
of London publishers, was b. 1834. Educated 
at tljc City of London School, and at Christ’s 
College, Cambudgc. His career as a student 
was one of the most brilliant on record; he 
was head of the first class in the Classical 
Tripos and Senior Chancellor's Medallist, and 
was elected a fellow of his college (1858). He 
subsequently became assistant classical master 
at the City of London School, and (1863) was 
appointed professor of Latin in University 
College, London, where he remained till 1869, 
when he was elected to the chair which he now 
occupies. Professor Seeley is the author of 
“ Classical Studies as an Introduction to the 
Moral Sciences,” “ Lectures and Essays,” 
“ Livy with Introduction, Historical Examina¬ 
tion, and Notes," “Life and Times of Stein,” 
and “ The Expansion of England.” Professor 
Seeley has also always been regarded as the 
author of “ Eooe Homo,"’’ a work which created a 
profound sensation at the time of its appear¬ 
ance (1865). “Natural Religion,”by the author 
of “ Ecce Homo,” did not, however, attract so 
much attention. 

Seismology. See Earthquakes, 

Selangor. A Malay state under British pro¬ 
tection. See Straits Settlements, 

Selbome, Roundell Palmer, P.C., ist Earl of 

(creat. 1872), was b. 1812. Is a member of the 
family of Palmer of Wanlip in Leicestershire ; 
was called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn (1837) ; 
became Solicitor-General (July 1861); Attorney- 
General (Sept. 1863); resigned (July *866) on 
account of nis disapproval of the disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church; acted as counsel 
for the British Government in the decision of* 
claims under the Washington Treaty (1871); 
was M.P. for Plymouth (July 1847 to July 
1852, also June 1853 to March 1837), s.nd fot 
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Richmond (July 1861 to Oct. 1872, when he 
was created a peer); was Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain (Oct. 187s to Feb. 1874, and 
May 1880 to June 1885). On the formation of 
Mr. Gladstone’s last Government, in 1886, Lord 
Selborne refused to join tfle Cabinet, owufgto 
his disapproval of the Prime Minister's Irish 
policy, lie has since acted with the Liberal 
Unionists, and in the columns of the Tinusbas 
trenchantly exposed what he believes to be the 
lallacies of Home Kule. Lory feelborne, who 
formerly practised with great suocess at the 
Chancery Bar, has published one or two books 
upon Cmnch matters, in which Ik? takes an 
active interest. A recent work (Nov. 1886) is 
“The Case against Disestablishment.” lie was 
elected Lord Rector ol St. Andrews University 
1877. He is also (he editoT ot “The Book'of 
Praise from the Best English Hymn-writers,” and 
has recently published “ Churches and Tithes.” 

Belden society. A large and influential 
meeting was held on Jan. 20th, 1887, in the hall 
of Lincoln’s Inn foithc purpose of founding 
and inaugtitating anew learned society, which 
is designed to “encourage the study and ad¬ 
vance the knowledge of the history ot the 
common law of England,:** and is to bear the 
name of John Sold on. The chair was taken hv 
Lord Justice J‘’ry, who was supported by (lie 
American Ministei, Lord Chief Justice Cole¬ 
ridge, l.oid Justice Findley, Mr. Hyde Clmkc, 
Mr. W. A. I-indley, Mr. Stuait Mooie, Mi. 
Cookson, Q.C., Mr. Cock, <*>.('., Mi. Romei, 
(J.C., Mr. I*, E. Dove, Mr« Jeune, and about 
100 members of the bar and others inteicsted 
in the question. The list of the proposed 
committee includes the names of the American 
Miniiitei, the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Justice 
Fry, Mr. Justice Wills 1 ’iofcssor Dicey. Pro 
fes’sor Pollock, Mr. bLiunt Mooie, Mi.’feune, 
Mr. Montague Cookson, Q.C., Professor Skcat, 
Mi. R. Campbell, Mr. Meadows White, Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, Mr. H. W. Klphinstone, Mr. C 
T. Martin, and Mr. P. Edward Dove, of Old 
Square, Lincoln's Inn, as honorary societal v. 

Select Committees bee Parliamentary 
Procedure. 

Self-Help Emigration Society assists appli¬ 
cants whose chaiacu-i and fitness are assured 
to emigrate to Canada. The Society supple¬ 
ments the funds of the intending emigrant, and 
assistshimtoobtam Ins passage.. Inti eductions 
are furnished to the .Society s correspondents, 
who are men of position, forty-one je number, 
lesident in various centres of Canada, and 
woik is piovided for the emigrant on Ins arrival 
out. The cost to the bociety aveiagcs £'2 per 
head, and during the past year some 500 pci sons 
have been thus located. Office: so, Fleet Lane, 
Farringdou Street. Application lrom intending 
emigrants should be made by letter to the 
Sec., Rev. R. Mackny, 54, Lombard Street, JC C. 

Semaphore signal, bee Railway Signal- 

LING, 

Senegambia. A Ficnch colony of Western 
Africa,,including the basin of the Senegal and 
part or that of the Gambia rivet s. (Name also 
applied to all Western Soudan and coast be- 
tweelj Senegal and Sum 1 a Leone.) Area 06,154 
»q. Pop. 3,560,41?. Capital St. Louis? 

Islands 0PLG01 ee andJhikar part of the colony. 
-Great parti© lei tile and rich in produce. Sene- 
• fcal navigabqg 750 miles up. Tlicnce road now 
made to Bamako on Niger, and railway con- 
Atruct.ng. A srcuner has been placed bn the 
Upper Niger, arid trade is bong rapidly devt - 


. [Set- 


loped. Overland communication with Algeria^, 
talked of. 

Sepoys, the aative-Indian troops in the pay of 1 
the British Government. They have mutinied on 
six important occasions f (1) 1764, when they 
demanded a large donation and increased rate 1 
of pay; (2) 1806, the Vellore 'mutiny; (3) I 
1824, the Barrackpore mutiny; (4) 1844, when ’ 
Scinde became a British province, and other 
Sepoys thus lost their pay for service there j 
(5) 1850, when the Punjaub was annexed by 
England as a province; (6) 1857, the year of I 
the Indian mutiny. ’ | 

SerJeant-at-Arms- The holder of this office 
carries the mace when the Speaker enters and 
leaves the House, places it on the table when 
the Speaker takes the chan, and under the 
table when the House goes into committee. 
He,, by the messengers, notifies committees 
when the House is going to prayers, and sees , 
that strangers withdraw fioin beneath the 
galleries when 0 division is to be taken. He 
01 his deputy sits within the House, near to 
the door, and executes any directions of the 
Speaker for the maintenance of order, even 
should they extend to the removal of a mem¬ 
ber who had been ordered to withdraw and 
had infused to obey the ruling of the chair. 
Certain of the gallcues, corridors, etc., are 
under his chaige. The Serjeantj§.t-Arms of 
the House ot Lords attends the Lora Chancellor 
with the mace; but the duty' of maintaining 
older in ccitain parts of the chamber is one 
of the fumtions of Black Rod (q.v.). Both 
bei jcnnts-at-Arms are appointed by the Crown. 
Mr. II. D. Etskine is Seijeant-at-Arms of the 
House of Commons, ana the corresponding 
office in the Lords is filled by Lieut.-Col. Hon. 
Wellington P. M. C. Talbot. 

Serjeants at-Law. This is a very ancient 
oido known as the Order of the Coif. It is 
said to have grown up with our laws and con¬ 
stitution. Before the Norman Conquest there 
weie few lawyeis who were not clerks, but 
this older was never an ecclesiastical one. 
Their ancient rendezvous was the allotted 
pillars in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

A serjemn of die law ware and wise, 

, 'I hal often had been at the Parvis — Chaitrrr. 

On a kai rister being made a serjeant, it was an 
invariable practice to eject him from his Inn of 
Count; and till recently, the regular judges of 
the land have for more thaif’ 600 years always 
been members of this order. The coif is a 
close-fitting head covering of white lawn silk, 
m shape like a Knight Templar’s cap. These ‘ 
caps were worn by tbeserjeantsinthe presence 
of the king. When wigs were introduced at 
the beginning of the last century, and adopted 
by barristers, the coif was indicated only by a 
small patch on the top being covered with a 
piece of black silk, edged with white. For 
several centuries the serjeants possessed no 
property, but have founded two Inns—one in 
Fleet Street, which they leased from 1443—1758, 
when it was given up to the freeholders; and 
the members joined the other in Chancery 
Lane, which had been leased from 1416, and 
formerly, known as Farringdon -Inn. In 1834 
the members raised, by way of mortgage, a 
sum of money to purchase the freehold. This 
sum they gradually paid off, till, m 1873, the 
Judicature Act practically put an end to the 
accession ol new members by declaring that no ’ 
judge shall henceforth be required to have 
taken the degree of S.L. In 1877 the property 
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was sold, and the proceeds divided among the | 
members, who were by special grace read¬ 
mitted into the Inns of Courts of which they 
had formerly been members. The list of Ser¬ 
jeants now number twenty-four, but the order 
will soon cease to exist. Admission was by 
writ of summons under the great seal. 

Serjeant’s Ion. See S er j eants-at-law. 

Servla. Formerly an autonomous province 
of Turkey, now a kingdom under Milan I. of 
the House ifci Obrennvitch. The executive 
power is, by the constitution, vested in the 
king, and the legislative in the king jointly 
with the Skuptschina or National Assembly. 
There is also a Senate or Council of State 
always in session, which examines and elabo¬ 
rates projects of laws, etc. The Skuptchina 
of 178 members is elected three-fourths by the 
nation and one-fourth by the king, and is re¬ 
newed every three years. Besides this there is 
a Great Assembly of 538 members, none being 
royal nominees, called when required to decide 
vital and constitutional questions. All tax- 
paying citizens are electors. State religion 
is Greek Orthodox, but others are tolerated. 
Education very backward: about 2I per cent, of 
the population at school—in England the pro¬ 
portion being about 13J. Area 18,800 sq. m., 
with a population of about 1,870,000. Revenue 
for 1887 about £1,800,000 ; expenditure about 
£2,000,000.* National dent about £8,000,000. 
(For army see Armies, Foreign.) In July 1876 
war was declaied against Turkey, at the close 
of which Servia was declared independent, and 
received an accession of territory—though by 
no means proportionate to her wishes. During 
the past-year (’87) the condition of Servia has 
remained practically unchanged. About the 
end of December, however, the king made a 
somewhat remarkable speech in reply to the 
address from the Skuptschina, The address, 
as originally written, was couched in rather’a 
bold tone ; demanded greater freedom of the 
press, and questioned the right of the king to 
grant annuities. To all this the king replied 
virtually, “Mind your own business. If, he 
said, “ you trespass in any way on questions 
which concern me alone, I will call other minis¬ 
ters to my councils.” A ministerial crisis super¬ 
vened, the upshot of which was the formation 
of a Radical ministry, M. Garashamn having 
succeeded Col. Sava Grouitch. The new Cabi¬ 
net, however, hac^ouly a majority of five in the 
Chamber, and its career was likely to be brief; 
hence it is not a matter of surprise that another 
crisis soon ensued, resulting, after some days of 
negotiation with the king and the party leaders, 
iu the appointment of a new ministry, with Col. 
Sava Grouitch as head. For the composition of 
this see Diplomatic. 

Servian Political Parties. The present 
Skuptsohtina was elected at the beginning of Oct. 
' 87 , A. Jo van Ristich being then Premier, having 
succeeded M. Gnrashanin in the previous June. 
The former is leader of the Liberal or pro-Russian 
party, while M. Gar&ah&nin leads the Progressist 
jsirty, which, while aiming at the continued 
Independence of the kingdom, prefers that Servia 
should remain within the orbit of Austrian 
influence. TOe Ristich pax*y is also to some 
extent inimical to Bulgaria, while the followers 
of M. Garashanin are in favour of strengthening 
the relations between the two states. The Ris- 
, tich party is further believed to secretly favour 
the removal of King MiJan from the throne, 
and the substitution of either Prince Nikita of 


Montenegro, or of the latter’s son-in-law, Prince 
Reteitflftarageorgevfdu There is also a strong 
Radical warty, .which, while Opposed to that of 
M.'Garashamn, is hardly ln sympathy with that 
ohJM, Ristich; it leans to the side of Russia. 
Ainibc October eleothm the Progress;.as, although 
they had held office little more than a year pre¬ 
viously, did not obtain a single seat, while the 
Radicals obtained nearly <jb, and the Liberals or 
Ministerialists nearly 60, the remainder being 
neutrals. Kinp Milan then appointed as--his 
own representatives 36 Liberals and 16 Radicals, 
i thus practically balancing the two parties. A 
coalition dabinct of Radicals and Liberals was 


’87. After a vain attempt to form a Progressist 
Radical cabinet, with M. Garashamn as premier, 
the task of forming a ministry was intrusted.to 
Colonel Sava Grouitch, a Russopbile. With the ex¬ 
ception of Col. Franassovich, Foreign Minister, 
all the members of the Cabinet, which was con¬ 
stituted on Jan. ist,'88, arc pro-Russian^ atul 
suspected of a desire to get rid of King Milan. 
Settled Estates Act. See Land Question. 

Settled Land Act, The, ’82. The object of 
this Act is to enlarge the powers enjoyed by 
limited owners of real property, especially by 
life-tenants. But the, powers which it confers 
upon the limited owner are to be exercised by 
him as trustee for all persons interested under 
the settlement winchcieates his limited owner¬ 
ship. See in detail ed. ’87. 

Settlement, Marriage- Sec ed. ’87. 

Severn Tunnel. (For the earlier history of 
this great work see ed. ’87.) This tunnel is 
7,664 yards long; the entrance on the English 
side is a cutting a mile long and as much as 
60 feet deep at the lower end; ana the 
approach from the Welsh side is about the same 
leugth and a sunilardepth. It was necessary 
to make large sea banks to keep out the high 
tides, as the approaches lie through marsh¬ 
lands. The tunnel is lined with brickwork 
from 2 ft. 3 in. to 3 ft. thick, imbedded in mortar 
of Portland cement. Sir John Hawkahaw was 
the engineer-in-chief, and the first coal tram 
from South Wales was timed to run through 
in January 1886. This was successfully done 
on the 9th of that month, a train consisting of 
fourteen trucks, two vans, and one engine, 
and carrying 150 tons of steam coal, leaving 
Aberdare at 9.50 a.m. and arriving at South¬ 
ampton in about eleven hours. The passage 
through the tunnel occupied about nineteen 
minutes. The tunnel was opened for passenger 
traffic on Dec. ist r without ceremony—a some¬ 
what surprising circumstance, considering that 
this great work, with its approaches, has cost 
something like £2,000,000. It should be 
added that the Severn tunnel is ventilated by' 
means of a Guibal fan, which can discharge 
240,000 feet of air per minute. In June '87 it 
was reported that a further development had 
been made, iu providing a double set of rails 
through the tunnel, completing 4his service 
from Bristol to Wales. On June 28th, Mr. 
Raikee, the Postmaster General, in answer to 
Mr. L. Fry in the House of Commons, stated that 
it had been decided to forward the day mails 
between Bristol and South Wales by the tuhael. * 

Sewage. See ed. ’86. 

Sexual Selection, the second of the two • 
great evolutionary hypotheses with which the 
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Dame of Darwin is connected, the first being 
Natural Selection (q.v.). See ed. '86. 

Seychelles Islands, or Malic Archipelago, 
•re situated in Ui<* Ibdiafa-Ocean, about 1,000 
miles' north of Mauritius, ot which British 
colony they are politically aepart. Total ar<nty9 
sq. in., pop. 14,081. The chief and largest island 
is Mahe. upon which is Port Victoria, the capital, 
harbour, and ftfeadquaf lers of II. M. East African 
squadron... The islands are of granite founda¬ 
tion, and are covered with luxuriant tropical 
vegetation, among which is Ifie cofos-de-mer, 
a noted fibre-tree. Government is administered 
by a Chief Civil Commissioner and*a Board, 
Subordinate to the Governor of Mauiitius. 
For financial statistics see Bnni.su Empire, etc. 
(table). Exports consist ol cocoanut, cacao, 
maize, and vauoa bags, vanilla, eoih-c, and 
nutmegs. The majority of the people are 
from India. There are twelve Roman Catholic 
primary schools and eight English Episcopal. 
The group wa« annexed in 1810. 

ShakeBpeare-Bacon Controversy. A dis¬ 
cussion was carried on lot some weeks last year 
111 the pages of the Daily Telegraph respecting 
the alleged discoveiv' by Mr. Donnelly, ail 
American, of a cryptogram of the poet con¬ 
cealed in the text oi one of his plny% Mr 
Doiiueliy promises a book setting lorth his 
views in detail at an early’ date. 

Shaw, Captain Eyre Massey, C.B., chief 
of the Metropolitan fire Brigade, to which he 
succeeded on the death of Mr. Braidwood, who 
was killed at the great fiie yi Tooley Stret t in 
’61, was bom at Monkstown, co. Cork, 18-50. 
Educated at Trinity Coll., Dublin, where he 
graduated. „,^ller serving ft short time in the 
army he was appointed Superintendent of the 
Belfast Constabulary, which office he hold until 
he received his present appointment. C.B. ’79. 

Sbaw Lefevre, The Rt. Hon. George J., 
P.C.; h. 1853. Educated at Eton and Trm. 
Coll., Cantb. Bencher Inner Temple. Mr 
Shaw-Lcfeue has hold many important and 
lcspousible posts, amongst others that of Chief 
Commissioner of Works ( 80 84), and Secretory to 
the Admiralty (’71-74). He has also served as 
chairman of the Royal Commission 011 the Loss 
of Life at Sea (’86). Unsuccessfully contested 
Winchester C59), sat for Reading (’64-815), Brad¬ 
ford (April 21st, ’86), re-elected (July '86). He 
is a warm supporter of Mr. Gladstone's Irish 
policy, and has recently written a letter to the 
Timex respecting his inquiries on the Clan- 
ncarde estate. 


“ She.” (Longmans,') This extraordinary 
book by Mr. Rider Haggard (published during 
'87) created a great sensation It narrated the 
series of adventures which Mr. Holly and his 
ward Leo Vinay went thiough in an enterprise 
to whkh they had been partially helped and 
encouraged by a singular shard, whose sides 
bore mysterious writings in divers tongues. 
The Whole was a strange mixture of romance, 
rhapsody, and philosophy. The doings at Kor, 
the eel oniony of “hot-potting,” and the story 
of Aycsha—-“She-who-must-be-obeyed "—upon 
whom love seemed to have conferred eternal 


youth* will not soon be foigotten. It must, 
however, be said that the “ queerness ” of thir 
Look was overdone in parts, and the author’s 
ipextierity deserted him at several points. 

& -SBwrbome School- See Pubi tc Schools. 
f Sheriff. On the “morrow of Bt. Martin” 
(NoVs, rath) the Lord Ohanoellor, the Lord High 
Treasui er, or if there be none the Ohanoellor 


of the Exchequer, the Lord President and others 
of the Privy Council, and the Lord Chief's 
Justice or any two or more of these great 
officers, with some of the judges of the High 
Court, meet at the Royal Courts of Justice., 
when the judges propose three persons from 
each county (with certain exceptions) for the 
office of sheriff; and the first of'the three 
is in each instance nominated, unless the 
person in question request to be relieved 
from serving on ground of ill health, want 
of sufficient means, or some other reason, 
and his excuse is accepted, when the next 
person on the list is nominated. The list, as 
revised in Council, is submitted to Her Majesty, 
who with a gold bodkin pricks the names of 
those whom she selects to serve, and which are 
generally the names now appearing first. Only 
one sheriff is appointed for the two counties of 
Cambridge and Huntingdon. The sheriff of 
Lancashiie is nominated by the Queen as 
Duchess of Lancaster, and the sheriff of Corn¬ 
wall by the Prince of Wales as Duke of Corn¬ 
wall. The liverymen of London (q.v.) on Mid¬ 
summer Day elect two sheriffs who arejointly 
sheriff of Middlesex. A sheriff holds office for 
one year. The custody of the county is com¬ 
mitted to him, and 111 case of need lie may call 
upon all the inhabitants to aid him in defending 
it or in arresting a felon, and th& body of 
persons so assembled is termed the (posse comi- 
tatus, He accompanies the judge through the 
county, and sits beside him at criminal trials; 
he picsides at the election of coronets, and 
has certain duties to fulfil in connection with 
parliamentary elections. He, or rathqr the 
under-sheriff, sits, aided by a juty’, to assess 
damages in actions for tort in the superior 
courts where judgment has gone by default, 
and in certain cases to settle the amount of 
compensation under the Land Clauses Con¬ 
solidation Acts (q.v.). Assisted by an under- 
sheriff and by other officers, he summonses 
jurors, serves writs, gathers fines, and executes 
the judgments of the courts, including the 
judgment of death; he is liable for Wrongfully 
imprisoning any person, but not for the escape 
of a prisoner tiom gaol. The sheriffs of London, 
in addition to their other duties, attend the 
Lord Mayor on state occasions, and at every 
court of aldermen; and they present petitions 
from the court of aldermen or common council 
to tile House of Commons at the bar of the 
House. ' 

Sfalahs. See Mohammedanism. 

Shipping and Shipbuilding of’87. Partly 

in consequence of the improved condition, of 
trade, and partly as a rebound from the restric¬ 
tion in oulyut noticed in our ’87 ed., the tone of 
the shipping and shipbuilding industry m '87 
exhibitedan emphatic advancement. Still this 
did not come all at once, experience having 
taught owners to be wary in welcoming any 
apparent change for the better; and it was 
not until about the middle of the year, when 
freights, had advanced beyond all doubt, that 
orders for building went out pretty freely, la 
all, the tonnage built in ’87 is estimated at 
579,000 tons, an increase of 100,000 tons over’86. 
At the close of the year the reports from the 
various centre*, with one exception, were singu¬ 
larly unanimous in tone. Freightages had gone 
up all round, and as it was calculated that “of 
the 17,917 vessels owned in the United Kingdom 
only 385 ar « over 3,000 tons burthen each,” 
the mobility of our mercantile navy will become 
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apparent. In no part of the country has the re- .and the Colonies—we find here a sad bift 
1 turn of prosperity to the shipbuilding industry visible source of'consumption apart from ordi- 
been more marked than on the Clyde, Here, nary wear-and-teaty, ana in Addition ter the 
during ’87 there were bailt 166,826 tons, against demand caus?d by the^natural* development 
170,440 in ‘86. an increase of over 12,000 tons, of trade. In any case, this is an element which 
but a decrease in comparison with ’85 of 8,000 mitft be borne : ‘td» mind when dealing with 
tons; tbe proportion of steel-built vessels shipping statistics. In speaking of .disasters 
aggregating about 145,000 tons. At the begin- at sea (see Loss or Life at Se^J, perhaps the 
ning ol ’88, too, notwithstanding the increase most terrible, so far as the British mercantile 
in quotations—which was estimated to amount marine is concerned, was the sinking of the 
to as much *s 35 per cent, m comparison with sailing ship Kapunda ,ri January, when on a 
the lowest point touched during ’B7—on the voyage fnjm Condon to Western Australia. 
Clyde alone there were orders in hand amount- She collided with the British barque Ada 
ing to over 200,000 tons, or more than the Mclmorsj off -he Brazilian coast, and went 
■whole production of the previous twelvemonth, down with over aoo souls, the Ada'Melmor s 
Whether increased freight charges and en- afterwards sinking. As regards the Royal 
hanced prices by buildeis will have the effect Navy, H.M, gunboat Wasp disappeared- in 
of bringing about their own corrective in the the autumn somewhere in the Malayan seas, 
shape of another contraction of business it is, although a comparatively new vessel and be¬ 
ef course, impossible to prognosticate, in lace lieved to. be well found in every respect, 
of the fact that this peculiarly English industry With regard to the American mail oentrkots 
has been in such doubtful circumstances for a referred to in our last volume, it was announced 
year or two. It may here be added, with refer- on Feb. 2nd that with the aid of the Adiniridty 
ence to the development oi steel building, that the Postmaster-General had effected a new 
on the Clyde alone—and the work on the arrangement, to come into being at the expiry 
Scottish river may be taken <|s in every re- of the three months’ understanding then in 
Spect typieal of the work done elsewhere—the force. Briefly, the new idea was as follows— 
proportion of steel employed rose from 48 per As regards the mail service, the White Star 
cent, in ’85 to 68J in ’86, and about Co per cent. Line to carry the mails every Wednesday from 
in ’87. A moment’s reflection will show how Liverpool, and the Cunard on Saturday, both 
much the*industiy must have benefited from calling at Queenstown —this arrangement not 
such a transition. Very much the same kind precluding those who desired to ao so from 
ol story is told by the river Tyne, where, forwarding letteis from Liverpool by the Inman 
during ’ 87 , there were 97,000 tons launched, line on Tuesday^ or by the German steamers 
against 83,000 tons in ’£6, the vessels ranging from Southampton on Thursdays. Then, 
in size hom 77 tons to even 4,000 and 6,000 as to the interest of the Admiralty in the 
tons each, many of them being built of steel matter, the Goverrtfnent concurrently made an 
and destim d for foreign owners. The Tees arrangement whereby the finest mail steamers 
launched about 35,000 tons, an increase of could be called upon to act as cruisers or trajis- 
15,000 tons : and the neighbouring Hartlepools ports Tat peace prices) in time of war, while an 
63,000 tons, an enormous proportionate increase annual subvention was agreed to for all new 
of 38,000 ions. Coming faitner down the same vessels built up to Admiralty designs. On 
coast, we find' that the Wear, which Showed Feb. 7th Mr. Raikes explained the matter to 
such a depressing comparative retain lor '86, the House of Commons with some detail, and 
took a good shine of the trade revival, turning the arrangement appears to have given general 
out 47 vessels m * 87 , of ar aggregate tonnage of satisfaction. 

46 , 714 , being: ail increase of 27,769, with every Shoa. A province of Abyssinia (<f-v.), really 
indication of a continuation of the improvement a semi-independent kingdom, Whose ruler is 
during ’88. The Humber did not exhibit a a feudatory of the Negus Johannes, 
distinct improvement; while the Meraey’s’pi in- Shop Hours Regulation Act,’ 86. This Act 
cipal films turned out only 10,664 tons in ’ 87 , provtdgs tor the protection of persons under 
against 20,1)66 tons in '86; but it must be ^dded the age of eighteen years employed m or about 
that much repairing and refitting work was shops. Such persons are not to be employed 
done on the river, and the year closed with for a longer time than seventy-four hours, 
healthy anticipations for the future. As an including meal-times, in any one week. If pre¬ 
indication of the higher character of the work viously on the same clay employed in_any factory 
done on board the new steamships turned out or woikshop as defined by the Factory ana 
at British ports, the return issued by the Haxme Woikshop Act 1878, for the number of hours 
Department of the Board of Trade is interesting, permitted by that Act, they must not be ejn- 
This document gives the number of passenger ployed in a shop at all, or if previously employed 
steamers under the Board’s supervision during For fewer hours, they may be employed in a 
tbe year from July 26th, '86, to July 25th, ’87, as shop only foi so many hours as will complete 
1,964, on which there was not a single boiler that number. In every shop in which young 
explosion in the twelvemonth, while the total persons are employed the employer must ex- 
number of explosions during the past to years mbit in a conspicuous place a notice referring 
only numbered 22. Of course, in discussing to the provisions of the Act, and stating the 
the present developments and future pros-pi ts number ol hours in the week during which 
of ships and shipbuilding, the casualties must young persons may lawfully be employed. An 
not be overlooked. According to an estimate employer is liable to a fine of £t for every viola- 
made by Engineer^ the loss during four of *ion 01 the Act; but if he can show that some 
the latest months of ’87 was as follows : 33,728 other person is the actual offender, such person 
tons, 31)398 tons, 38,251 tons, and 46,837 tons,— shall be convicted instead of the employer. Tbe 
say about 150,000 tons for a thud ol the year, procedure under the Act is tbe same as under, 
and this not the worst third. If this may be the Factory and Workshop Act 1J878. The term 
taken as an average—the figures representing “ shop,” as used in the Act, includes public- 
all classes of vessels for the United Kingdom houses and refreshment-houses. This Act does 
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ilot apply to persons employed in shops who Writers^ Association, and there are eighty such , 
are members of the employer’s family. associations in existence, the largest having a 

Shorthand. Abbreviation a ml employment membership of over 400. They have increased 
of arbitrary marks to indicate letters and very rapidly of late. In the last week 01 septem- 
sounda. Shorthand was known to the Greeks ber a Shorthand Congress was held in London to 
and the Romans in a limited degree. Ftom celebrate conjointly two events of importance 
the decline of the Roman Empire till 1588, when —namely, ( 1 ) the Jubilee of Mr. Isaac Pitman s 
Bright published the first system of shorthand system of phonography, published in 1837 ; 
in England, little progress was made. Rales’ (8) the Tercentenary of modern shorthand, 
Bracnygtpphy" ioliowed,next (1590). These which was originated by Dr. Timothy Bright 
two systems were merely collections of arbi- about 1587. The meetings were well ^ported 
trary marks for certain words. The theory of in the papers, and 3erved to greatly increase 
shorthand dates from the alphabet of Willis the public interest in the art. Mr. Pitman was 
(160a), who describes his system as *' spelling presented with a bust of himself in recognition 
ekaracterie," and those preceding as “ verbal of his services to the art. A considerable 
characterie After Willis the principal systems number of schools are now adding the study of 
have been Rich (1646), Mason (1672), Gurney shorthand to their curriculum, in consequence 
(1740), Angel (1758), Byron (1767), Maeaulay of its being made one of the subjects for the 
(1780), Mavor (1780), Taylor (1786), Clive (1810), new Oxford and Cambridge Commercial Certificate. 
Lewis (1813), Harding {1823}, Moat *(1833). In Shrewsbury School. bee Public Schools. 
1837 Phonography (writing by sound) was in- Siberia- A Russian province, larger than 
vented by Isaac Pitman, of Bath, and maiks a Europe, which is only separated from the rest 
new era in the history of shorthand, since by it of the empire by the low-lying Ural hills, a 
the sound s of the English language are fully slender barrier which is now being broken 
represented each by one stroke or motion of the down by the extension of the Russian railway 
hand; and are so arranged as to show, as far system into Siberia, and by incorporating the 
as passible, their mutual lelations. In the West Siberian governments with the European 
consonants, p stands first, next b; the lest Russian administrative system. See ed.'86. 
follow in perfectly natural order, first the mute Siberian RailwayB. The extensions in this 
or explosive letters, proceeding from the lips far eastern portion of Russian territory ooasist 
to the throat; then the semi-vocals, or con- of thi ee lines between Tomsk and vlaaivostock 
tinuants, in the same order; and lastly the —from Tomsk to Irkutsk, to Stretinsk (on the 
nasals, liquids, coalescents, and aspirate. Shieka, an affluent of the Amoor) and from 
Scarcely more than half tlx? consonants aic Lake Khanka, or Han-koi, on to Yladivoatock 
essentially different ; the articulations in the on the coast. If possible, it is intended to corn- 
pairs p and b, t and rf,/and v, etc., are the mence operations next spring; and the whole, it 
same, but the sound is, so to speak, light or is hoped, will be constructed in five years. It 
“surd” in the first, and heavy or “ sonant ” in was reported from St. Petersburg, July and, 
the second letter of each pair. The consonants that certain Americans had already proposed 
in each paw are represented by strokes in the to connect the Siberian line wuth the American 
same position, and of the same shape, but that 
chosen for the second is written thuk, instead 

of thin, thus, \ p, \ b > I *» I <*> \J> V *•'- 

etc.; and thus, not only is the memory not 
burdened with a multitude of signs, but the 
mind perceives that a thin stroke corresponds 
with a light articulation, and a thick stroke with and Political Philosophy, Honorary Fellow of 
a heavy articulation. The vowels, twelve in Trdirty Coll. (1881). He is the author of a work 
number, are divided into long and short, each on “The Methods of Ethics,” and “Principlesof 
series commencing with the most openrsound. Political Economy,” and several articles on 
The six long vowels, as heard in the words philosophical ana literary subjects. He took 
paltn,pate,peat; nought, note, food, ait; repre- a prominent part in the fiomotion of the 
seated, the first three oy heavy dots, the other Higher Education of Women at Cambridge, 
three by short heavy strokes, placed before or especially in the foundation and management 
after the consonant. The six short vowels, of wtwnham College. 

heard in pat, pet, pit; not, nut, foot, are Sierra Leone. A British colony on West 
.similarly represented, the dots and dashes in African coast, including also the Isles de Los, 
this case being light. (For a more detailed ex- Sherbro, and Mannah. Area, in occupation 
planation of the system see Mr. Pitman’s 468 sq. m., of entire settlement 3,000 Bq, m.; 
works.) Since 1837 many systems have been pop. 60,546, chiefly blacks. Capital/Freetown ; 
published, the most important being Bell pop. 22,000. Climate inimical to Europeans- 
(1849), Everett (1877), Pocknell (1881), Sloan- Little production, but large trade with interior 
Duploy6 (188a), Phonography is the only system in palm-oil, palm kernels, bennie-seed, ground- 
that has produced a literature. Ail its publica- nuts, cola-nuts, cocoanuts. ginger, indiarubber, 
tions would constitute a small library. The copal, hides, wax, a little ivory, teak, and gold- 
following facts show its great and increasing dust. It is a Crown colony under the Governor 
popularity. The Phonetic Journal, a periodical of West Africa Settlements, but four people's 
published by Mr. Pitman (1, Amen Corner, representatives are called to the Legislative 
Paternoster Row, E.C.), partly in shorthand. Council. Naval station and headquarters of a 
has a weekly circulation of 20,000. In addition, West Indian regiment. Religious institutions 
there Ups one weekly and four monthly maga- flourish. Education provided for. Fotirah Bay 
•aiii s, lithographed entirely in Phonography. College affiliated to Durham University. For 
„ The rbeaetie Society, instituted in 1843, re—wes financial statistics see British Empire, etc, 
a yearly ddition of over 2,000 membev Each (table). Originally used as a refuge for rescued 
, Important town now possesses its Snorthand slaves. Progress unsatisfactory. First acqui- 
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continent Dy means ot a Bridge across Behring s 
Straits (1). 

Sldgwick, Henry, M.A., b. at Skipton,York¬ 
shire, 1838. Educated at Rugby and Trinity 
Coll., Cambridge, of which he was a Fellow 
(1859-69), and Lecturer of Trinity Coll. (1859-75), 
when he was appointed Prselector of Moral 
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wtion, *787. Expeditions against the Yuni and 
other troublesome tribes in '87. Their strong¬ 
holds were captured after fighting. Consult 
K.-Johnston’s “Africa,” and “Her Majesty’s 
Colonies.” 

Signalling. See Railway Signalling. 

Silver, En glis h. See Mining. 

Simon’s Bay. See Coaling Stations, 
Bkitish. 


Simplon Railway Tunnel. A scheme for 
continuing ffle railway from Geneva to Martigni 
and Bvieg through the Simplon mountain to 
Domo d’Ossola, and thence to the Lago Mag- 
giore. The estimated length is 12J miles, and 


ment of '86 that work would soon be com¬ 
menced, The level to be followed, it is stated, 
will be lower than that of any of the others, 
hence the greater length. The St. Oothard, it 
may be remarked, is 1,154 metres, the Mont 
Genie 1,338, and the Arlberg 1,313 metres, above 
sea level. The lighting and ventilating ar¬ 
rangements which have proved so successful 
in the fa... Gothaid will be closely followed. 
Nothing was done with this scheme during 1886, 
rival projects, to tunnel the St. Bernard and 
Mont Blanc, having sprung up. The St. Ber¬ 
nard route would oe much shorter than the 
Simplon, being only 9,485 metres, but as it 
would lead toTurni, and thence to Milan, the 
object the French have in view—viz., to com¬ 
pete with the St. Gothard, which is said to 
have benefited Germany so much—would, it is 
thought, be lost. A telegram dated Berne, 
March 31, * 87 , stated that the Cantons of Vaud 
and Valais had voted the sum of 5 , 000,000 franca 
towards the construction of the tunnel; but it 
was reported in May that the Italian Government 
had decided not to grant a subvention for the 
work. However, an understanding was subse¬ 
quently arrived at, for it was eventually stated 
from Brussels (Sept. 20th) that the Italian end 
Swiss delegates had Bigned a Convention at Berne 
relative to the junction of the Italian lines to 
the tunnel. Switzerland by this agreement con¬ 
tributes 15,000,000 francs, the Italian Government 
5,000,000, and the provinces and towns of.Super 
Italy to, 000,000. It was added that Paris 
financial houses had subscribed for 60,000,000 
francs in ordinary and preference shares* 

Sims, G. R.,«was b. in London ’47. He 
entered the literary profession as a contributor 
to the Wevkfo Dispatch and Fun. He was 
one of the pi ojectors of the Referee newspaper, 
in which were first published his well-known 
“Dagonet Ballads.” Mr. S. came into promi¬ 
nence as a dramatist when his Crutch and 
Toothpick was produced at the Royalty Theatre, 
April ’79. Lights of London (Princess’s, ’81) 
stamped his success as a graphic melodramatic 
play-writer—a reputation which, in his sub¬ 
sequent works, he has consistently main¬ 
tained. In collaboration with Mr. Henry 
Pettitt he wrote the play “ Harbour Lights, 
which was produced with great success at the 
Adelphi in '86. Another of Mr. S.’s popular 
plays is “ The Romany Rye,” which was being 
played at tne time of the terrible disaster at' 
the Exeter Theatre last year. Mr. S. has 
taken great interest in the work of improving 
theaocial condition of the poor, and in his “How 
tite Poor Live,” originally contributed to the 
Pictorial World, he has drawn graphic pictures 
of the terri blesufferingsend urea by the hu mbler 


class of toilers in the over-crowded districts of 
London. ‘ 

Singapore.* Capital) and one of the Straits 
Settlements (q.v.). Pop. 140,000. . 

'Sion Golleg%fonnded in 1630 by the Rev. 
Drt White, wiiofppropriated the sum of £3,000 
for the purchase of a site in the City of London 
for the college and the almehojase attached to 
it, and directed his exAutors to p.ovjde ont 
of his estates in the country an annual revenue 
of £160, of whiah £120 was to be secured ,to the 
hospital and £40 to the college for ever. Q,ut 
of this latter sum paymrnts were to be made 
to preaAers of quarterly Latin s ermones ad 
clerutn, and the-cost of trie banquet upon the 
anniversary and the other appointed days, 
which was to reward those who listened to 
the sermons, was to be defrayed. The new 
building, which was designed, by Mr. A. W. 
Blomfielcl*, the architect, cost ,£25,000, and was 
opened by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
on Dec. 15th, 1886, in the presence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, and a large and influential assembly. It 
is a handsome red-brick edifice, having a bold 
projecting- porch. The style of architecture is 
very late Gothic, of a date slightly anterior to 
the foundation of the building. The library is a 
fine Gothic hall, with a pointed, open oak roof, 
96 ft. long, 45 ft. wide, and 42 ft. in height. On 
either side are four bays 10ft. deep, affording 
secluded accommodation for readers, and about 
20 ft. from the floor a gallery runs round the 
whole building, giving easy access to the upper 
shelves of books. The college possesses at 
the present time about 65,000 volumes, of which 
36,000 are on the shelves of the libraiy, the 
1 emaindec being kept for the present in the 
extensive book-i ooms at the back of the build¬ 
ing. Theie is room altogether for another 
30,000 or 40,000 volumes. On the same floor 
are the librarian's room,tbeassistant-librarian’s 
room, and a pleasantly-situated room over the 
poi ch, giving a view across the Thames and 
up and down the Embankment. There is also 
a large morning-room, which serves the pur¬ 
pose of a common-room. All the rooms are 
roofed with fine specimens of carved oak work. 
See ed. '87. 

Sixpence, The New. See Coinage, The 

JlIBlbBE. 

Skating. Mr. Goodman is president ahd 
Mi J. D. Digby secretary of the National 
Skating Association. On Jan. 3rd, * 87 , the Open 
Championship race ofx 4 mile, atSwavesey, was 
won by George (“Fish’JSmart, in 5 mm. 36I sec., 
Isaac See being second. On Jan. 15th James 
Smart skated ten miles in 36 min. 39 sec. On 
Jan. 17th H. Carter won the three miles ehom- 


smart beat Van den Berg ana Kingma at tne 
International meeting in Holland: whilst the 
mile amateur championship at the Rotterdam 
meeting was secured by Mr. C. G. Tebbutt, his 
time being 3 min. 37 secs. 

Skeleton Army. Organised by the -rough 
element of the population as a counter agitation 
to the Salvation Army. See ed. '87. 

Slander. Slander is defamation by word of 
mouth, as distinguished from libel, which is 
defamation by writing, etc. As a rule abusive 
language, however coarse, is no ground of 
action, unless special damage can be-shown t* 
have ensued to its object. Thus calling a man 
swindler or a woman a prostitute does not in 
itself give ground for an action. But words 
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Imputing to any person misconduct in his I 
business or profession, words charging any 
person with having committed *an indictable 
oflench, and words to the tftoet that any per¬ 
son is suffering fiom conttigious disease, $re 
al) actionable without proof of special damage. 
In other respects the law of slander closely 
resembles the' law of (libel. Thus in both the 
definitions of malice, of publication, and of 
privileged communications are the same. The 
same liability attaches to tho%e vyho repeat 
what they have heard or read. The truth of 
the charge made is a good defence 1* slander 
as well as in libel. The civil remedies (or 
slander me the same as tor libel. But slander, 
unlike libel, can never be made the subject of 
a criminal prosecution, bee I.ieel, and for 
the details of the law of slander consult 
“Addison on Torts,” chapter 6 . , 

Slave Coast. The Guinea Coast between 
Gold Coast and Lagos. Behind it are large 
lagoons. Heie are Popo, Whydah, the Dalto¬ 
nian port, German Togoland, Ftench Porto Novo, 
Poituguese Ajuda, hnglish Bariagiy, etc. 

Slavonia, bee Austri a-1 1 onoarv. 
Slavonians, Legislation. See Austrian 
Political Paktils. , 

Sliding Scale System. See Min i ,vg. 

Small Tithes. See Timm. 

Smith, Sir Archibald Levin, a judge of the 
Queen’s Bench Division ot the High Court of 
Justice, was b. in 18-36. Called to the bar in 
i860, lie served his time Junior Counsel 
ol trie Treasury (1863-68), and again (1879-83), 
when he was elevated to the bench. During 
his career Mr. Justice A. L Smith, who never 
took silk, was' engaged in many important 
commercial cases and election petitions, and 
there is no judge on the bench who enjoys a 
greater degree ol pouulai lty 

Smith, Goldwln, LL.D., was b. at Reading, 
Bi lks. 1825, 'Educated at Eton and Oxford, 
wheie he gfaouirted first class in classics ‘47 ; 
Fellow of Univ- Coll. Oxford '47. He was 
Assistant-Sco. of the Royal Commission of Inquiry 
into the pendhe n of the TJniv, of Oxford ’50, and 
Secretary”“p> e subsequent Commission, under 
which rtbgdrUmt University ref01 ms wcic intro¬ 
duced. Regius Professor of History ('58 to ’68) 
at Oxford, and was biought prominently into 
notice by his lectui es, which wet e characterised 
by gieat vigour anil oiigmalily aiid a strong 
h uiing tovvaid demociatic doctrines. He was 
amongst the few Englishmen of “hgffi and 
leading" who championed the cause of the 
North in the American Civil War. At the 
conclusion of the war, lie visited the United 
States on a lectui ing tom, which was brilliantly 
successful. In ’68 he accepted the Professorship 
of History at Cornell Uiuv., New Yoik, which 
he resigned 111 ’71 when he was appointed a„ 
member of the Senate ot the Uaiv. of Toronto, 
w 1 i re lie has since icsided He is the author 
of nutneimis works on English and Amenoan 
historical subjects and of main political pamphlets, 
lie has recently distinguished inmsdf by his 
vigoions articles in tne leading reviews in 
ci ndeiunation <4 Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy. 

, Smith, Rt Bon. Sir Montagu E.,h. 1809 ., 

Called to the bar at the Middle Temple (1835), 
Q.C. (185®). Represented Truro as a Liheial- 
jToiivei v.dive (1859 651, when he was appointed 
a jiH ge oi the Court of Common Fleas. Member 
ol or Judicial t ommittec of the Pi ivy Council 
(1S71), ami ginembei of the Universities Com- 
ituttei t: .he same bod\ .1877). 


Smith, Rt. Hon. William Henry. M.P., 
P.C., was b. 1825. He is D.L. tor Middlesex, 
and J.P. for Herts, Oxon,.Bucks and Middle¬ 
sex. Member of the London School Board 
(1870-74); 01 the Council ofKing’s Coll., London; 
created D.C.L. of Oxford (1879). He has held 
the following official appointments; Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury (1874-77); First 
Lord of the Admiralty (1877-80); Secretary 
for War (1885). Returned in the Conservative 
interest as member for Westminster (1868-85); 
Strand Div. 1885 and 1886. On the resignation 
ol Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Smith vacated 
the War Office and assumed the leadership of 
the House ol Commons as First Lord of the 
Treasury. Mr. Smith is a vigorous speaker 
and a very careful and capable administrator. 
He has always been distinguished for laborious 
attention to his duties, which were rendered 
particularly trying last session, owing to the 
attacks made upon him by members of the 
lush party, on account of his connection with 
the firm of W. H. Smith & Sons, who con¬ 
spicuously advertised on their railway book¬ 
stalls the well known pamphlet “ Parngflism 
and Crime.” Under the will ot the latpGoj^ 
Jddcslcigh Mi. S. was appointed litentty 4 xe~ 
culoi to that nobleman. ' S -V ' 

Smith, William, LL.D., Hon. D.C.% Omn, 
classical scholar, and editor of the! 

Review (q,v.) since 1867, b. in London, May solh, 
18x3. Educated at the University of London, 
was intended for the bar, and kept the usual 
terms at Gray’s Inn ; but abandoned the pro¬ 
fession of the law for classical literature. He 
is the editor of the Classical and Biblical Diction¬ 
aries, the author of many educational works, 
and was for several years Classical Examiner 
in the University of London, and Professor of 
Classics in New College, London. 

Smith field Club. The national society now 
known as the Southfield Club was instituted 
under the title of the “ Smithfield Cattle and 
Sheep Society,” on Dec. 17th, 1798. In 1800 
Francis, Duke of Bedford, made a proposition 
for a new constitution of the Society, and it 
was then determined to establish it as a per¬ 
manent club. The first six exhibitions were 
held at the Dolphin Yard, Smithfield. In 1805 the 
Club removed to Dixon’s Repository, in Barbican. 
Fi om 1806 to 1838 the shows took place at 
Sadlers Yard, in Goa well Street, but more com¬ 
modious premises being required, a removal 
was made (1839) to the premises then known as 
the Horse Bazaar, m Baker Street. In 1862 the 
show was transferred to the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, where it is now held under an agree¬ 
ment loi twenty-one years (from 1876). In 1844 
the Queen and Prince Albert visited the exhibi¬ 
tion, being, it is believed, the first agricultural 
show ever honoured by the presence of the 
sovereign. Her Majesty again visited it (1850 
and i860). The Prinoe of Wales became a 
member (1862), and has twice filled the office 
of President of the Club. At thq annual meet¬ 
ing held in December 1866, it was anuounced 
that the Duke of Edinburgh had accepted the 
appointment of president tor 1887 , and the Earl 
of Feversham was elected president for 1888 . 
The sum offered for competition last year was 
£4,366, The Chtb now consists of 22g*|ife and 
609 annual members. Its offioes are at 12, 
Hanovei Square, W,; Seo., Mr. H. J. Hine. 

Sobranje. See Bulgarian Political 
Parties. 

Soccage Temirea. See Lanu Question, 
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Social Democrats, German. See German 

Political Parties. 

Socialism. Primarily and broadly tbe name 
given to the doctrine which proclaims the equal 
right of all to the material conditions of existence 
—that is, to the enjoyment of the necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of life—and at the same 
time the equal duty of all to labour in relatively 
equal proportion (ao far as may be needful) for 
the maintenance of those material conditions. 
Socialism is thus, in its first intention, an 
economic doctrine. But by most schools of 
Socialists this has been, ami is, regarded as tbe 
necessary foundation merely of a reconstruction 
of human life generally—of a complete re¬ 
adjustment of political, religious, and domestic 
relations, involving the abolition of their present 
forms. Socialism may be said to be essentially 
antithetic to civilisation. The latter ( civttas ) is 
based on the notion of the individual possession 
of wealth; the former ( societas ) on that of the 
collective possession of wealth. But though 
Socialism discountenances the mere lust lor 
possession (property) on the part of the indi¬ 
vidual, it contends that collective ownership is 
the first condition for the general enjoyment of 
those products of labour which are at pre¬ 
sent indeed possessed but often not enjoyed 
even by their owners. Use for each and posses¬ 
sion for %.ll is the motto of Socialism.-—The 
history of Socialist theory falls into two 
periods nearly coinciding with the turning 
point of the century- The indications in the 
course of the French Revolution of Socialistic 
instincts on the part of many who drew up 
projets de constitution, etc., are many. Notably 
the Constitution of 1793 contains several provi¬ 
sions of a Socialist nature. But they are rather 
instinctive than conscious. The insurrection of 
I’.abceut in 1798 was the first movement that 
was founded on any distinct basis of theoretic 
Socialism. The movement was, of course, 
unripe, and collapsed immediately; hut it is 
significant so far as it goes. Hard upon this 
fust indication of an attempt at transforming 
society on political lines followed the rise 
of the first of the Utopist or non-political 
schools of Socialism—that of the Englishman 
Rohnt Owen. Saint-Simon and Fourier in 
France elaborated their systems soon aftei- 
warda. The distinctive feature of the Utopist 
Socialism, which continued more or le&S active 
till the middle of the century, is the belief in 
the possibility of creating a perfect society by 
the inculcation of a rational system of doctrines, 
—in other words, merely by the adoption of 
a creed. The idea of historic evolution is 
entirely absent from these systems, and neces 
sarily so. The highest ambition of thefounders 
and their disciples was to go out into the 
wilderness and establish model communities, 
which should convert the.world by example; 
but which have really served,only to point a 
moral for orthodox political economists, and 
adorn a tale of failure and blasted hopes.—Just 
as the old Utopist Socialism was declining, 
modern Scientific Socialism began to dawn. 
It«. appearance may be dated from 1847, when 
Marx and Engels issued their remarkable amk 
epochrmaknig “Communist manifesto." At the 
same tftne Proudhon was developing his thesis, 
“ Im proprijrti e’est le vot" From the former 
of these two sources springs the great Collec- 
tivist-Socialist movement of modern times; 
from the latter (though more indirectly) the 
heresy of Anarchism (see Anarchism). The 


doctrine of Communist or Collectivist Socialism 
regards history from the evolutionary point of 
view, insisting that the basal factor in that 
evolution is its economic side. The history of 
civilisation, it maintains, is at bottom a history 
of the struggle of classes, of the transference of 
economic domination and therewith of political 
and social domination, from one class to an¬ 
other, with the vast conflict of interests which 
this involves. Thus the transferettce of power 
from land to aapital, from feudal privilege to 
middle-class contract, from birth "to wealth, 
which tjpgan at the close of the middle ages, 
and which was; consummated at the French 
I Revolution, is the foundation of every import¬ 
ant historical event that has occurred in the 
l course of that period. Religious development 
is at bottom no less than political development, 
the outeojne of the war or classes. Protestant¬ 
ism represents the religious aspect of middle- 
class domination, as Catholicism does that of 
aristocratic domination. The ascendency of 
the middle-classes is now complete in every 
department of human interests, material and 
intellectual. All is measured by the middle- 
class standard of profit and loss. Competition 
and so-called “free contract ” are the universal 
concfitions of things. At the same time capital 
tends to become concentrated in fewer and 
I fewer hands. The result is, on the one 
side a small class of capitalists with the 
means of production entirely in their power, 
who can therefore demand what terms they 
like for the permission to allow the labourer 
to live by the labour-power which is hi., sole 
possession; on the other an ever-increasing 
army of workmen ready to work for the 
barest subsistence-wages. The foundation of 
the antithesis of Bourgeois and Proldtaire dates 
from tho break-up o( the mcdiseval system of 
production for use when only the surplus was 
exchanged.and the commencement ofthe modem 
system of production for profit, by means of 
world-wide exchange. With the great industry 
which succeeded the manufacture er diviston-oF- 
labour sysLem at the dose of the last century, 
and which has been extending its sway ever 
since, it reached its final phase. The profit of 
capital is simply part of the surplus-value 
which the labourer produces over and above 
what* is necessary to his subsistence. The 
“iron law of wages" declares that wages tend’ 
to sink to this subsistence-level, -owing to compe¬ 
tition among rhe labourers, and that the surplus 
accrues to capital in one or other of its forms. 
—Socialists believe that the capitalistic, coni- 
etitive, or commercial system is tending to 
reak down, so to say, by its own weight; that 
the class whidi is its embodiment is growing 
unable to manage its own system, while its 
pressure on the working-classes grows more 
and more unbearable. The time is now ripe, 
.they sav, for the working-classes throughout 
the world to combine to take possession af the 
means of production, land, factories, communi¬ 
cations, mines, etc., together with the moans 
of distribution and exchange, warehouses, 
stores, banks, etc., and work them in the 
interest of the whole community. With the 
complete communisation ofthe means'of produc¬ 
tion and exchange, nationalism, they contend, 
would have lost ail meaning, the world being 
divided into groups of workers who would lfo 
longer have an interest in keeping up race- 
barriers. Socialism is, therefore, essentially 
opposed to patriotism in the narrow sense o| 
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t!he word.—The history of Socialist parties can 
only be given briefly. The Chartist movement 


spent £32,00000 the building and establishment ^ 
of a training college for one hundred school- ~ 

• _ _i__ __ _ 


its Sdtialism was, to a great extent, like the W. H. Grove, M.A. 
Socialist tendencies of the french Revolutipn, Avenue, London, W.G 
unconscious and unformulated. On the face of SOCOtra. A large is 


SOCOtra. A large island lying 150 miles off 


the sentimental sides ol socialism on to Chris- 3,000 su. m.; pop. 4,000. aince 18 fb it nas been 
tianity. Similar, though less hftnest, attempts under British protection, a subsidy being paid 
have since been made on the Continent in the to the Arabian Sultan of Keshin, he under¬ 
same direction. But the most important event taking not to cede the island to any Power but 
after the Revolution of 1848—when, notably in England. In 1886 it was formally annexed by 
Pam, certain forms of Socialism came to the England, and is now provisionally ruled by the 
iront-was the foundation of the “International Resident of Aden. Its people are nomadic, 
Working Men’s Association in 1S64, which for hitherto governed by Arab chiefs. The capital, 
nearly ten years was the embodiment of cur- Tamarida, is on the north-east coast. The 
rent Socialistic ideas and tendencies throughout interior rises into high peaks, and much of 
Europe. Gradually the scientific Socialism of the high land is rocky and arid. There are 
Marx supplanted older and cruder theories in fruitful valleys and lower slopes, with plenteous 
the International, while the personality of Marx pasturage supporting large flocks and herds, 
obtained increasing weight. The great work Socotra is famed for its aloes, and also exports 
of the International was seen in the Paris Com- dragon’s blood (a dye resin), dates, figs, etc. 
murie of 1871, which marks an epoch as the first Its possession may prove of importance to us, 
proletarian government. After the fall of the now that a rival colonising Power (Germany) 


: International, as an or : 


gamsat . 

owing to the machinations of the Anarchists, mainland. 


now that a rival colonising Power (Germany) 
is established on the neighbouring Somali 


accomplished little, and in a few years broke Sodo. See Port Hamilton. 

up. Meanwhile, Socialism had made enormous SOdOT and Man, Rt. Rev. John? Waring 

strides, especially in Gei many and Austria (see Bardsley, Lord Bishop of, was educated at 


lion,’' now “Social Democratic Federation,” qucntly Chaplain to the Bishop of Liverpool. He 
declared for Socialism in its manifesto “So- was appointed Incumbent of fit. Saviours in that 


cialism Made Plain.” Early 111 1885 the city in ’71, and was elevated to the episcopal 

“Socialist League” was founded, in conse- bench as Bishop of Sodor and Man last year, 
quence of a secession from the Social Demo- The bishopric is worth £2,000 a year. 


cratic Federation, partly occasioned by personal 
differences ami partly by divergences on ques- lower branch of the legal profession. It was 
turns of tactics and policy. The League formerly used by those whose practice was 111 
has since largely developed; but hitherto its the Chancery Courts, while attorney was used 
rigorous exclusion of pai hamentary action and in the Common Law Courts. By the Judicature 
immediate questions from its programme, have Act of 1873 all attorneys, solicitors, and proctois 
prevented it attaining the proportions of the shall be called solicitors of the Supreme Court, 
original body. Organised Socialism, in anti- They are obliged to take out annually a cer- 
thesis to Anarchism, it should be mentioned, is tificate, and are considered officers of the couit, 
sometimes termed Collectivism. Karnes and and ate under the contiol of the judges who 
Addresses of English Socialist bodies as under:— may, on motion made to them, strike any 
Sooial Democratic Federation: offices, Bridge offender off the rolls. They are enabled to 
Street, Blackfriars, Sec. W. F. Lee, weekly sue for their costs, and may Jie sued by their 
organ Jusitet ; Socialist League: offices, 13, Far- client for negligence. Their interests are pro- 
ringdon Road, Sec. H. A. Barker, weekly organ tected by the society named the Incorporated 
Commowveal-, SocialistUnion ; offices, 185, Fleet Law Society (q.v.), Chancery Lane. 

Street, E.C., monthly organ The Socialist; Boilcitor-General, The, is one of the chief 
Fabian Society (for propaganda among the.edu- counsel to the Crown (see Queen’s Counsel) 
oated classes). Consult Karl Marx’s “Capital,” and assistant to the Attorney-General. He is 
Hymiman’s “Historical Basis of Socialism in in nearly all cases a member of parliament, 
England,’’ Bax’s “Religion of Socialism,” etc. and has political as well as legal duties. The 
Society for Promoting Christian Enow- present Solicitor-General is Sir Edward Clarke, 
lodge. The, was founded in 1698, “to promote Somaliland. The country occupying the 


Social Demo- The bishopric is worth £2,000 a year, 
d by personal Solicitor. This is the name given to the 
ices on ques- lower branch of the legal profession. It was 
The League formerly used by those whose practice was in 


Somaliland. The country occupying 


it* ledge, TD®, was foundedTn 1698, “to promote Somaliland. The country occupying the 
* and -nrourage the erection of charity schools eastern horn or promontory of Africa. Zeilah 
£• In all parts of England and Wales.’ By the and Berbera are the chief ports on the Gulf ol 
«* ' year 1741 nearly 2,000 chai ity schools had been Aden, and are now British, having been de- 
establisbed, chiefly through the instrumen- dared so m 1885. In February 1886 the German 
tality of the S.F.C.K. In iBij the National Government declared a Protectorate over the 
Society (q.v.) was established, mainly to re- whole promontory; taking the coast beyond 
lieve the parent Society ol some of its heavy rthe British territory (Berbera) orP the north, 
labours. Of late years the Society has devoted and as far south as Warsheikh, where British 
much attention to the publication, of cheap, protectorate (1887) again begins. Treaties 
goodSBooks, principally of a religious or educa- .nave been effected with the various’native 
tkmal nature. The expenditure by way of free rulers of the Somali coasts and country. The 
gran .1 of money and books for the year ending interior of the country appears to be an 
March 31st, 1887, was £41,688. It has recently elevated plateau, with vast tracts of stony, 
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-waterless desert, but also with some fertile beautiful and well-built city, with many fine 
, regions. About the centre of the promon- buildings and institutions. Towns, not sub- 
tory lies the country of Ogadayn, South of urban, are mostly small centres; Gawlcr, Ka- 
it Is the rich valley of the wefcbe Shebeyli punda, Kooringa, Moonta, Naracoorte, *Port 
Leopard river ”). Burton, in 1856, visited Victor, Wallaroo, the largest; Palmerston and 
Haxar, which lies about 17s miles south from thrtfc others in Northern Territory. Settled 
Zeilah; a walled town of 35,000 inhabitants, part of colony divided into 36 counties, hundreds 
surrounded by fields and orchards. It was the {agricultural blocks), 21 municipalities, and na 
| capital of Hadiyeh, one of the seven provinces District Councils—tne last of most importance. 

of the Arab empire of Zeilah, founded in the Also four pastoral districts.—Chief nvers are 
. seventh centifcy. In 1875 it was occupied by portions of lower Murray, Wakefield, Gawler, 
“ Egyptian troops. In 1886 a party of British Torrens, in^outh, and the large and navigable 
subjects (Indian) and others, were "killed near Roper, Adelaide, Victoria, Daly, etc., in the 
Hararby the natives. It-sends slaves, ivory, Northern Territory. Countryaround St. Vincent 
tobacco, gums, tallow and other produce to Gulf very rich and fertile. Extensive pastoral 
Berbers. The Somali breed immense numbers regions farther back. About aoo miles north of 
of camels, for the sake of their flesh. The Adelaide begins a dry region separating the 
price of a camel in the markets is from eighteen fertile south from the farther north, which is 
to twenty-five dollars. Off Cape Guardafui subject to tropical rains. Three considerable 
m lies the British island of Socotra iq.y.). The mountain Chains traverse this part. Interior 
Somali are a Hamite race, nearly akin to the not entirely sterile. Very many salt lakes, 
ancient Egyptians, and are closely related to Much fair pasture-land. But tne soil and 
. the Gal las, who dwell south of Abyssinia—with climate of the south are chiefly adapted for the 
* -tvhoin, however, they are in perpetual feud, growth of wheat, which has already made the 
The Somali are a pastoral people, carrying arms colony the “granaiy of Australasia,” and for 
and ever ready to use them. They are divided vine and olive, both of which are now extan- 
into tribes, under sultans, and are not alto- sively planted. The mulberry thrives, but 
gether barbarous. See Berbera, Eeila, sericulture has yet to be introduced. Climate 
Colonies of European Powers, etc. Con- of the south one of the most agreeable and 
suit a pnpt^- by F. L. James, in “Proceedings healthy in Australia. Northern. Territory rich 
of Royal Geographical Society," Oct. 1885. soil near rivers, covered with timber, bamboo, 

Somers Islands. An obsolete name of the etc. Rugged but low table-lands behind. 
Bermuda Inlands (y.r.). ' Suitable lor tropical agriculture. Minerals 

SOUdan. That section of Africa lying im- are copper, iron, silver-lead in quantity; gold, 
mediately south of the Sahara. Its limits are tin, and bismuth, not so prevalent. Gold- 
variously defined. It may be said to be bounded fields both in south and north have lately 

• by the Sahara on the N., to be merged into Sene- been opened. Marble quarried, and petroleum' 
gambiaand the countries oi the Guinea Coast raised.—Executive the Governor and responsible 
on the W., and to extend to the Abyssinian Ministry. Parliament consists of Legislative 
highlands on the E. The southern limit is N. Council and House of Assembly. Council 
of the Congo region. This vast territory is consists of twenty-four members—eight retire 
divided into numerous states. It is the home trienmally — elected by colonists ol three 
of the true Negro race, as apart from the years' residence, owning ,£50 freehold or £ao 
other races of Africa ; but Arabs have here im- annual leasehold, or paying £25 annual rent; 
posed their religion and civilisation upon the whole colony voting in four constituencies, 
natives, and have given rulcis to many of the Assembly elected triennially on manhood 
negro states. Tropical rams render parts of suffrage: fifty-two meml era. Colony is repre- 
thc Soudan very fertile ; grain of various kinds, sented in the Federal Council of Australasia, 
cotton, and many products are largely qjilti- Northern Territory ruled by a Resident and 
vated. The natiyes manufacture cotton cloths, staff. Religion and education are well pro- 
and work in iron and in gold. Their towns are vided ft>r. Volunteers and reserve number 
large and straggling. Houses are mostly of about 2,000 of all arms. The colony possesses 

, clay, square, with*central court. The district a modern efficient ironclad and torpedo-boats, 
of Sena or, the eastern limit, has been under South essentially pastoral and agricultural 
Egyptian rule till recently, and has been 2,785,490 acres cultivated, of which 1,942,453 
„ brought into notice through our campaign arc under wheat, yielding 14,621,755 bushels, or 
against the Uahdi, For detailed account see 7J bushels per acre; 7,264 acres are under oats, 
ed. ’86, Consult Keith Johnston's “Africa,” producing 88,639 bushels, o,r 12 bushels per acre; 
and works of Sir S. Baker, Rohlfs, Nachiigal, 15,607 aeies are under barley, producing 211,207 
Gordon, and other travellers. bushels, or 13$ bushels per acre; 46,366,420 lb. 

South America. Under this head are com- of wool exported, and 84,591 tons of breadstuff's 
prised the Argentine Republic, the Empire of (1886); minerals, chiefly copper, value >£338,132. 
Brazil, and tne Republics of Bolivia, Chili, In 1885 4,590 acres of vineyard produced 473,535 
■ Ecuador, Paraguay, Peiu. Uruguay, and Vene- gallons of wine and 4,000 gallons of brandy; 
zuela, each of which will he sepamtely treated, horses numbered 168,000; cattle 389,000; sheep 
South Australia. Acolonv comprising the 6,700,000. There are 1,421 miles of railway; 
central section oi Australia, f he older portion, 3,650 miles of good main road; and 9,718 miles 
South Australia proper, lies between 129 0 and telegraph. For financial statistics see British 
141 0 E. long a and from the sea to 26° S. lat. Empire, etc. (table). Gold produced in 1885 
To this was added B in 186^ the Northern 8vas 4,692 oz., value ,£18,295. The undeveloped 
Territory, lying between 129" and 138° E. long., resources of the colony are considerable. In 
and north" of 26° S. lat. The whole colony, the Northern Territory land suitable for sugar, 
t thus constituted, contains 903,690 sq. m., ex- tea, cinchona, etc., can be had in' blocks of two# 

♦ tending 1,850 m. N. to S. and 650 m. W. to E.; square miles, at 6 a. per acre rent or 7a. 6 d. pur- 
pop, 313,355. Capital Adelaide, pop. 45,333, chase; pastoral leases for twenty-five to three 
Or, with surrounding suburbs, 128,000. It is a hundred square miles at (xi. rising to 2s. 6rf. per 
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mite, for twenty-five years, and stock conditions, tax on the debt in order to cover the annua}" 
•—Colony founded in 1836, under auspices o i deficit. A somewhat dangerous complication 
South Australian Colonisation Association : with France and other powers was averted by 
government vested m XJovernor appointed the recovery of the Sultan of Morocco from 
and commissioners approved by the Cr®wn. what was supposed to be a mortal illness. The 
Lands to be sold at not less than £1 -per acre, Spanish Government, with the view of protect* 
and funds devoted to emigration from England, ing the interests of the monarchy, sent a small 
Early difficulties; large dent to Imperial Govern- fleet to the Morocco coast; France didthe same; 
ment incurred. Recovery began 1844, when Italy followed suit, and England also was repre- 
30,000 acres under cultivation, much stock, sented. It was the general bcljff that had the 
exports value 4,82,000. Ricll copper mines Sultan died there would have been danger of 
discovered, proving great source of wealth, hostile collisions, but His Majesty recovered, 
Representative government introduced, and, and the foreign war-ships disappeared. When 
in 1852, local government of districts. In 1856 the death of the Sultan takes place there seems 
the constitution, was given and proclaimed, to be a great probability of a general sciamble 
Responsible government from that date, for his territory. It was replied (Jan. 21) that 
Northern Territoiy annexed in 1864. Over- a Spanish expeditionary corps of 25,000 men was 
land telegraph irom Port Dai win opened in being organised with a view to possibilities in 
1872. Consult Boothby’s "Statistical Sketch of Morocco. The Queen Regent received 6ir Clara 
South Australia,” Marcus’ "South Australia,” Ford on the piesentation of his credentials 
Gordon and Gotch's "Australian Handbook for as the newly appointed ambassador to the court 
1887,” Petherick's "Catalogue ol' York Gate of Spain (]an. 2rsl). 

Library,” etc. Spanish Colonies. See Colonies and De- 

Bouth Georgia. A barren, snow-eovered pendencies oi- European Powers. r 

island in the South Atlantic, lying 800 miles Spanish Political Parties and the Cortes. 
E.S.E. of the Falkland*, to which colony it has The Cortes wr pailiament of Spain consists 
been annexed for the saiety of the \vl14lc and of tw^ bodies, a Senate and a Congress. The 
seal fisheries. Area 1,570 sq. in. Senate is composed of three classes: those who 

SOlithwell, New Bishopric Of (founded sit bv light of tilth or official position, of 100 
1884), includes the counties oi Nottingham and niembei s nominated by the Crown*• and of 180 
Derby. First bishop, Rt. Eev. George Ridding, elected by the largest laxpayei s of the kingdom 
D.J). (consecrated 1884). and certain corporate bodies. A general elcc- 

Spaln A monaichylatcly^mdor Alfonso XII. lion for the last-named class took place on 
ol the House of Bourbon, now under a regency. April 25th, 1&86, and resulted in the return of 
By constitution ol 1876, Spain is declared a about 130 Ministerialists, or followers of Sehor 
constitutional monarchy, with executive power Sagasta (y.p.), and 25 Conservatives of the 
vested in king, and the legislative power Canovas group, the lemaimng 25 belonging 
in the Cortes with the king. Cortes com- to small and unimportant factious. In the 
posed of senate and congress equal in entire Senate the Government commands a 
authority Senate in three classes — tst, tolciably steady majoiily of 40 or 50 votes on 
senators in llieir own right; 2nd, 100 Crown neatly all questions; but when purely adtniui 
nominees (the two first classes not to exceed struti’ve matters are before the House, the 
180); 3rd, 180 elected by communes, church, Government usually receives the addition of 
unfveisities, and larg< st taxpayers, half to from ten to fifteen votes fiom the senators who 
retire every five years. Congress composed of hold offices in the Royal Palace. The piesent 
431 deputies, elected by citizens oi twenty-five Congress contains ovei 400 members, who are 
vears oi age paying tuxes. Islands of Cuba and elected (in the pioportion of, to every 50,000 
P01to Rico represented in Cortes. Each pio- souls of the population) by 7 limited suffrage 
vince has its own parliament for municipal and utufer the constitution of Match 27th, 1876,which, 
provincial administration. Religion,# Roman after the accession of the late King Alfonso, 
Catholic. Public worship of any other creed for- repriced the more libeial constitution of 1869. 
bidden. Area, 197,767 sq. miles ; pop. 16,634,345. The political divisions of the present Congiess 
Revenue, June ’87, about .£35,000,000. Ex- (elected in Apul 1P86) are very 7 numerous, 
pcnditisre about £35,000,000. National debt although for 01 dinary voting purposes they 
about £360,000,000. Finances of Spain have for m iy be classed as Ministerialists 280, Opposition 
many yeais been in bad condition, owing to 120. Each of these two divisions, however,' 
Civil war, costly elfoits to icpress Cuban revolt, contains several groups, the Opposition par- 
arid bad luith with public cicditois. (For army ticularly being made up of the most conflicting 
and navy sec Armies, Foreign, and Navi>s, fractions, fiom members of the Republican 
Foreign.) The past year (’ 87 ) has been barren revolutionaty coalition to Conservatives of the 
of incidents of the first magnitude. The escape most roactionatV type. Chief among them are 
of military prisoners with the connivance of the ir the followers of Senor Canovas del Castillo, ex¬ 
guards, the attempt to murder Marshal Bazaine, pi ime minister, who constitute about a half of 
and the burning of tlio Alcazar of Toledo, afforded the whole Opposition. They are for the most 
talk for only a few days. More important was part men ol high position and exceptional 
the scheme of the Government to strengthen talent, very many of the number being ex- 
the navy by building some new ironclads. For ministers. The followers of-Sehor Canovas, 
this purpose it is proposed to spend £9,000,000, however, are only opposed to the Sagasta 
Sinead over nine years. At the beginning «t ministry pn political grounds, ata they are de- 
tne present year t'88> it was announced that votcdly attached to ine monarchy, which has 
the Government would ask the Cortes to vole during the last year increased its, hold on 
* a tax of 1 per cent, on ibe coupons of the the country. Next in numerical importance 
Interior Debt onl\. The same proposal was come the Liberal Reformer*, a group formed c , 
made last year, bat was postponed. Many at the beginning of 1887. The paitynumbers 
member- or the Cories think 1 per cent, too 20, and has as its leadeis Sehor Romero y 
little, and arc ptepined to advocate a huger Robledo, an ex-Mini&ter under Sehor CanovgSj 
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Fbnd General Lopez Dominguez, a nephew of 
Marshal Serrano. There are, further, the two , 
factions of the Republican coalition of the Poo- 1 
■ibiiista. Both aim at the substitution of a 
Republic for the present Monarchy, but, with 
the exception of some half-dozen Zorrillists 
comprised within their ranks, they seek their 
, end bv pacific means. They number, including 
the Zorrillists, some 30, and have, as leaders, 
Seftor Salmenpn and Senor Castelari There 
are also in the Congress 6 Autonomists, who 
advocate home rule for Cuba and Porto Rico; 
and 3. Carhst, who, nowever, never goes to the 
Chamber. The Ministerialists are less divided. 
The chief strength of the Ministry is obtained 
from the personaf following of Seiior Sagasta, 
numbering over 200, whose political creed may 
be described as moderate Liberalism. There 
are also comprised within the majority 3oDemo- 
* orats, who follow Senor Martos, the President 
or "Speaker” of the Congress j 20 Centralists, 
who represent the Conservative wing of the 
, majority j and 12 Dissidents, led by the Marquis 
He la Vega de Armijo, an ex-Mmister and a 
prominent Catholic, who, however, give only 
a half-hearted support to the Mwwtry. Senor 
Sagasta’s [ -ogramme is a thoroughly Liberal 
one, and is as well calculated as anything is 
likely to be to cope with the Clerical and 
Call 1 st parties add to hold in check the impetu¬ 
ous Republicanism of Seiior Castelar, and the 
revolutionary aspirations of Senores Pi y 
Margall and Ruiz Zornlla. It has already 
worked with admirable results, the two last- 
named revolutionary leaders having practically 
retired from conflict with the Government. 

Spanish Town. In Jamaica (</.«'.). 

Speaker. The title of the presiding officer 
of a legislative assembly. On the first day ol 
the meeting ot a new Parliament members of 
the House of Commons are summoned lrom 
their own chamber to the House of Perns, 
where Her Majesty’s pleasure is signified by 
the Loids Commissioners-that they shall pro¬ 
ceed to the choice of some proper pel son to be 
their Speaker. On their return the Commons 
proceed to the election accordingly, the Clerk 
acting the while as chairman. On the follow¬ 
ing day the Speaker elect, with the Housfe, is 
.summoned to the House of Peers, and one 
of the Lords Commissioners signifies lh-i 
Majesty’s approval of the choice made by the 
Commons. 1 lie Speaker then, in the name and 
on behalf of the Commons, lays claim to their 
ancient and undoubted rights and privileges, 

- 'which being confirmed, he and his iellow-mem- 
bers return to their own chamber, and the cere¬ 
mony ol taking the oath is proceeded with, he 
being the fiisi logo thioughit. (bee Commons, 
House of, and Farliamf.ntary Procedure.) 

. The Speaker may hold office until a dissolu¬ 
tion. Should the office become vacant during 
a session, the. new Speakei then elected is 
presented for the Royal approbation, but does 
not claim the privileges ot the House. This 
great officer has a residence in the Palace of 
Westminster, and receives a salary oi ,65,000 
per annum j he ranks as first Commonci, and 
is usually awarded upon retirement a pension 
of £4000 and a peerage. There has been no 
contested election-for Speaker since 1839. The 
following have filled the office since the meet- 
(►ing of the first reformed Parliament:—Sir C. 
.Manners-button (first elected 18x7), 1833-5 ; Mr. 
J. Abererofflby, 1835.9; Mr. C. Shaw-Lefevre 
{the present viscount Eversley), 1839-57 ; Mr. 


J. E. Denison (afterwards Viscount Ossineton, 
and since deceased), 1857-72; Sir H. Brand 

S he present ViScount Hampden), 1872-84, when 
r. Peel was elected. The Speaker or the 
Hoigse of Lords is tke Lord Chancellor for the 
time being. The Chairman of Committees and 
several other peers are authorised by commis¬ 
sion to act as deputy Speaker in .the absence 
of the Lord Chancellor; and should none of 
these be present any lord may be chosen to act. 
See also CijAiaftAN of Ways ami) Means. 

Speaker’s Claim of Privileges. See Privi¬ 
leges of JhiERs and Members. 

Speaker’s Commentary, The. A comment¬ 
ary on the Bible, < ontributed to by Anglican 
bishops and clergy; edited by the Rev. Canon 
Cook, of Exeter; and published by Mr. John 
Murray, in ten volumes, 1871-81. The plan of 
the undertaking originated with Mr. J. E, 
Denison, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
which accounts for its title. . 

Speaking Tubes. Sec Manufacturing 
Invf.ntions. 

Special. Correspondents are not such 

"newly invented curses of armies" as 
Viscount Wolseley appeared to think when he 
brought out the earlier editions of his famous 
“Soldiei’s Pocket Book.” From the time of 
Xenophon and Caesar gieat generals liked to 
be their own chroniclers, but over fifty years 
ago they began to have rivals. It might be 
claimed by no less 11 personage than Field- 
Marshal Count voy Moltke that he was the first 
".special"; but as a fact his famous "Letters 
on tile East ” were not originally written with 
a view to publication, though they were pub¬ 
lished while the interest of the war between 
Sultan Malnnoud and Mchemet Ah was still 
fresh. But even a year before this period 
(1835 39) an Englishman had acted as corre¬ 
spondent with an army direct to and exclu¬ 
sively lor anew paper. Mi .Chai lesGruneisen 
of the Morning Pont represented that journal 
during the Carhst war m Spain. Dr. W. H. 
Russell himself began his work as a special 
conespoadent, not m the Crimea, as most 
people suppose, but in the Irish rebellion of 
1848. From the Crimean day3 onward few 
campaigns of any importance have been fought 
witfiouy their presence. War correspondents 
must have splendid physical powers as a 
pnniaiy qualification: they must be able to 
ride and to write at a moment’s notice and for 
hours together, and to eat and drink and sleep 
as they can, and on what they can get. Good 
literal y style m not considered by newspapers 
and new-, agencies so valuable 111 proportion as 
it used to be, but it will still tell in spite of 
" tricks of the telegraph” j some knowledge of 
at least the elements ol military science is 
desh able, and it is not nowadays a sufficient 
qualification that a candidate could say his 
" mother’s uncle was a major of marine.-;.” A 
correspondent need not seek danger, but be 
must not flinch from it; and he will find a 
facility for, if not a familiarity with modern 
foreign languages very useful, though some of 
the best correspondents have shown this is not 
indispensable. Of late years correspondents 
with armies have been accepted as necessary 
evils, and indeed the indiscretions of some in 
purveying news to the detriment f the forei^ 
which they accompanied have lent weight to 
the abstract obje lion which some officers 
entertain to them. But the great majority have 
known how to enjoy and deserve confidence^ 
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and a general *tan always protect himself by the Ordinary tby his surrogate. A special < 
imposing conditions. These vary in different licence is issued by the Archbishop of Canter* 
states. The Germans and Russians give a bury, and empowers the patties to be married 
licence and impose a badge, usually worn on at any time, not only in any church or chapel, 
the arm. The frenoh haye no rule at present but in any other meet and convenient place. A 
save to exclude correspondents, but this* will special licence is issued from the Faculty 
probably not work in practice. The rules for Office, Doctor’s Commons, and bears a £$ 
British correspondents are summarised as stamp. A special licence and the Ordinary’s 
follows: A M “licence must be granted by the licence are obtained in the same way, but a 1 
commander-in-cBlef at home or abroad, and the special licence is supposed to be obtainable 
name of every paper for which the corre- only by persons of rank. * 

spondent writes must appear in the licence -, ‘^Specie Point” See Foreign Exchanc.fs. 
it will not be granted to undesirably persons; Species. A purely artificial term used in 
letired officers will be preferred (though they the classification ot plants and of animals, 
have never succeeded y^t) 5 correspondents wifi Each genus—as artificial a term as species— 
be under the Army Discipline Acts during their is divided for convenience’ sake into two or 
stay with the army; they must not go to the more species. Originally, whilst the idea of 
outposts without written permission, nor use special creation as distinct from evolution (q.v.) 
cipher or any language but English, French, was in vogue, a species was regarded as a 
and German ; they will be directly responsible group of living beings all descended from one „ 
to a Press censor, who must be furnished with primary individual or pair of individuals, 
copies of every issue of every paper ; through Linnaeus [1707-78] held the idea of the fixity of 
whom every telegram or letter must pass, and species. He defines it thus : “a group of plants 
who may detain or alter any such communica- or animals so closely resembling one another 
tion; their despatches wifi be facilitated in as to give rise to the belief that they might 
transmission where practicable ; and their all be desce^gtod from a single ancestor or pair 
licences may be revoked at any time for any of ancestors/’ Buflbn [1707-88] suggested 
reason or apparent reason. The form of that one species may be evolved normally 
licence, printed on a stout card, bears a num- from another. Geofiroy St. Hilaire, in 1795, 
ber, recites the authority granting it, contains concluded that species are derived /rom cue or 
the signature of the officer issuing it, and more primitive types, and this belief he de- 
specifies the allowance of rations which may he fended in the French Academy of Science 
drawn for the correspondent and his servant against Cuvier. On the struggle Goethe 
and, sometimes his horse" With us these looked with the eyes of one that had, of 
rations must be paid for sooner or later. It himself, seen the new idea and its pregnant 
is provided that over wires in military use consequences. Erasmus Darwin [1731-1802], 
messages of over two hundred words may be grandfather of Charles, adopted Buflbn’s 
refused; if more, they must be in one-hundred- notionj and suggested, as the cause of such 
word sections; they must be paid for in stamps evolution, the actions and the wants of the 
at the time, or by a warrant for the amount living things themselves. Here was the germ 
against money deposited with the army autho- of natural selection (q.v.). Lamarck [1744-1829] 
rities. Moreover, the Press censor may supply contended that all species, even man, were the 
news to correspondents once a day or oftener, result of descent with modification. With 
—though this officer generally depends for his advancing knowledge, more living things 
news oh the correspondents. ‘ They are popular became known, and each of them known with 
with the army, not so much because of expected greater and greater completeness. In 1859 
mention in the papeis, as because maladnurii- Charles Darwin (q.v.) published his work on 
stration cannot go far with impunity under the “Origin of Species. Thenceforth, a species 
their eyes, - and the best of them are usually war regarded by the majority of scientific 
personally acceptable at, and have easy access thinkers as an arbitrarily limited group of 
to, head quarters. They have in sonfE armies organisms, resembling one another in the mam 
an honorary rank assigned to them, but in as tS> certain arbitral liy chosen characters, 
ours are treated as “ officers ” of no particu- “ Spectator, The ,f (6if.* weekly), founded 
lar rank. Their duties are of ever-imn easing July 5th, 1828. Originally started as a Liberal 
dangei m proportion to the improvements in review, under the editorship of Mr. Kuitoul. In 
the range of weapons; and it proverbially needs iSfia the department of news was altered ip , 
more coolness and nerve to look on at a fight form, and reduced to paragraph articles. The 
dose by than to take part in it. Qualified men Spectator is entirely opposed to the concession 
command high rates of remuneration, and allow- of Home Rule to Ireland, 
ances for expenses are necessarily very liberal, Spectrum Analysis. Certain chemical sub- 
while the outlay for telegraphing is enormous, stances, when strongly heated in a nearly 
During peace they generally receive retaining colourless flame, such as that of a bunens 
fees; but, taking peace with war times, their burner or blowpipe, impart a peculiar colour 
aierage incomes are not large, as they can to the flame. This colour is different for differ- ■ 
seldom make sure of regular journalistic work, ent elements, and so can be used for the de- 
The supply of correspondents of various sorts tection of these elements. The metals of the 
is more than equal to the demand, but good alkalies (sodium, potassium, etc.), and alkaline 
men are as scarce as their qualifications are earths (calcium, barium, etc.), are those which 
exceptional. # best show these characteristic colours. When 

Special Licence. The law requires that these coloured flames are examined by means 
before the celebration of a marriage according of a spectroscope, they are found to be due 
to the rites of the Church of England the banns to light of different wave-lengths, which, seen 
be thrice published previously in the church by the image of the slit of the instrument y 
where the marriage is to be solemnised. But a being repeated in different parts oi the field of ■ 
licence may be had to dispense with this view as bright lines of different colours. Thus 
ceremony. An ordinary licence is issued by the spect ru m of the yellow sodium flamei s shown 
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ip the spectroscope as only opsTSoe bright 
sodium line, which, howeveiyWitha still finer 
slit, can be resolved into- two lines which are 
exceedingly close together; and the purple 
flame of potassium is found to give rise to two 
bright lines, one lying at the violet end and 
the other at the red end of the spectrum. No 
other substances besides sodium and potassium 

> and compounds containing these elements give 
lines identical in colour and position with these 

( three lines. The different lines produced by 
1 these and other substances have been mapped, 
and their positions determined; so that when 
one places an unknown substance in the flame 
and maps the position of the lines produced, it 
is easy to see whether any particular substance 
is present or not. Most metals require a high 
temperature, such as that of the electric spark, 
for them to emit their characteristic lines. The 
, permanent gases also give characteristic spectra 
when an electric spark is passed through them. 
The light of the sun ana stars has also been 
examined in the same way, and they have thus 
>een shown to contain some of the same ele¬ 
ments which exist on the earth. This method 
of analysis is far more delicate tl^jgai any of the 
older pi oeesses, and so gives a ready method 
for the detection of minute traces of foreign sub¬ 
stances in a nearly pure substance: 
part of a®grain of the metal lithium, and 
rffrnsSninrB” 1 P art a S ra ' n of sodium can be 
detected in this way. Compounds which at 
one time were thought to be of lare occurrence 
on the earth have now been shown to be very 
widely disseminated ; and recently several new 
elementary bodies have been discovered in the 
■waters of mineral springs by means of this 
method of research. 

“ S. P. Q.” (Society for Propagation of the 
GOB pel in Foreign Parts). The oldest Mis¬ 
sionary Society connected with the Church of 
England, being incorporated by Royal Chai ter 
in 1701. Office, ig, Delahay St., Weatminstei. 
Secretary, Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. Income 
ior 1885-0, ^118,000. 

Spencer, Herbert, English philosopher, b. 
at Derby 1830. Educated by his father, a 
teacher of mathematics at Derby, and by. his 
unde, a clergyman. At the age of seventeen 
he became a civil engineer, a ptole&sion he 
gave up some seven or eight years liter. 
During this period Mr. Spencer 'contributed 
to various journals, and was for some time sub¬ 
editor of the Economist . At the house of Dr. 
^John Chapman, editor of the Westmtnster, Mr. 
Spencer met, and became the life-long friend 
of George Eliot and George Henry Lewes. His 
first work of importance, "Social Statics, or 
4 he conditions essential to Human Happiness 
specified, and the first developed/’ appeared 
‘ in 1851. In 1855 appeared the “Principle* of 
Psychology,” and in 1861 " Education—lntel- 
- lectual, Moral, and Physical,” which has run 
through 16 editions. Mr. Spencer has always 
contributed largely to various periodicals, and 
these articles nave, for the most part, been 
reprinted in pamphlet or book form. In 1882 
Mr. Spencer .visited America, where he gave 
several lectures, among others one on " Ameri¬ 
can Nervousness.” Mr. Spencer is said to be an 
evolutionist and agnostic, and in his various 

> .works has especially attempted to apply the 
•^jrinciplcs generally known as “Darwinian,” 

and Ine yehdarger ideas of which these are 
only a part, to the phenomena of mind and of 


society. In^his “First Principles” he deals 
with biological problems generally. Among 
his many important works stand pre-eminent, 
m addition to “The Principles of Psychology, 
“Political Institutions” (being Part V. of 
“ Prfhciples of Sociology ’’—188a). Of Mr. 
Spencer s many recent review articles, a series 
from the Contemporary has been reprinted as 
“The Man versus The’State” ^[1884; 7th 
Thousand, 1886), which contains the articles 
on “The New ^Toryism” and “The Coming 
Slavery,” ah attack on Socialism; “ Eccle¬ 
siastical -Institutions ” (being Part VI. of 
“Principles of Sociology"—1885). 

Spurgeon, Rev. Charles Haddon, b. 1834. 
.Educated at Colchester, Maidstone, etc. On 
relinquishing the Pmdobaptist views of his 
family he became associated with the church 
at Cambridge of which the celebrated Robert 
Hall had Been pastor; and as a member of 
the preachers' association of this congregation 
Mr. Spurgeon first began to hold services in 
surrounding villages. Pastor at Waterbeach 
(1851), preached for the first time in London 
(1853). Pastor, New Park Street (1854); but in 
consequence of the great crowds attracted 
services were held at Lxeter Hall, and at the 
Great Hall, Royal Surrey Gardens. Pastor of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, erected at a cast of 
.£32,000 (1861). Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, of 
which about 25,000 of each issue are sold, have 
been published since the first week of 1855, and 
are translated into various foreign languages. 
As an author he has pioduced numerous 
works, the chief being the Treasury of David, 

7 vols, 8voj he also edits the well-known 
magazine, The Sword and Trowel. Mr. 
Spurgeon is the founder of the Stoekwell 
Orphanage (1867); the Pastors' College; the 
Oolportage Association; the Book Fund ; the 
Supplementary Pastors’ Aid Fund. Minor institu¬ 
tions too numerous to mention are also attached 
to the Metropolitan Tabernacle. Mr. Spurgeon's 
letter on the Irish Question exerted an import¬ 
ant influence in Nonconformist circles at the 
time of the last election. Mr. S. last year 
severed his connection with the Baptist union 
on the ground that many of its members held 
views more in harmony with the teachings of 
Matthew Arnold and Herbert Spencer than 
with tltose of St. Paul and the Christian 
Fathers—a step which led to a long controversy 
in the papers under the title of the “ Down 
Grade Question.” Early m Jan. ’88 Mr. S. was 
entertained by his supporters at a meeting 
convened to welcome him on his return from 
Mentone, and to celebrate the issue of his 
2,000th sermon. An influential deputation from 
the Baptist Union, headed by Dr. Clifford, also 
waited upon him, but failed, to induce him to 
rejoin it. 

Stagelrite, a name given to Aristotle, from 
his birthplace, Stageira, in Greece (b.c. 384). 

* Stainer. John, Mus. Doc,, Organist of St, 
Paul’s, and Inspector of Husio to the Education 
Department; b. 1840,, and at seven years of age 
became a chorister of St. Paul’s; at sixteen 
organist of St. Michael's Coll., Tenbury, and 
three years later organist of Magdalen Coll., 
Oxfordi. He subsequently graduated both in 
Arts and in Music, and in 60 was appointed 
organist of Umv. Church. In ’72 hesucceeded 
the late Sir John Gosse at St. Paul’s. Dr. ** 
Stainer has composed many anthems and Church 
services, the Cantatas “TheDaughter of Jairus” 
and ‘ 1 St. Mary Magdalene,” and, in addition to his . 




teell-known “ Treatise on Hannon; ” and Musical journalist during the American civil war, beina 
Primer*, has written “ The Music of the Bible." attached as reporter to the staff of the New 
B tam bniil— namely, Islam .hniil; the town York Net aid. In :868 he was sent to accompany 
(or city) of Islam; the Turkish name for the British expedition into, Abyssinia, as war 
Constantinople, the latter name being Greek, correspondent for that paper. Subsequent to 
"Standard, The,” fir^l published in *827. this he made a tour to the Black Sea, ana thence 
Its present price is « penny, and it is in the through Persia into India. In 1869 Livingstone, 
frotit rank of the political journals that rose in Africa, had not been heard of for a long time, 
into impoitatoce almost immediately after the Mr. Gordon Bennett, proprietor of the New York 
abolition of the ?aper Duty (1861). Its present Herald, ordered Stanley 41 to go and find him.” 
circulation is close on a quarter of a million Early in 1871 Stanley left Zanziba r and plunged 
daily. The political principles of The Standard into the unknown continent. Before the end 
are Conservative; but it reserves, and on occa- of that year he had found Livingstone. In 
sion exercises, the right of sharply Criticising 1873-4 he accompanied the British expedition 
the action of the Conservative party. During into Ashanti, up to Kumassi, as a wai corre- 
the American Civil War, the letters of its spondent again. In 1876 the New York Hctald 
correspondent 1 ‘ Manhattan ” were marvellously and the London Daily Telegraph conjointly 
popular, and the services of its war corre- sent him to Central Africa, to take up the 
sponUents—notably Mr. G. A. Henty, and thread of Livingstone’s discoveries. He left 
Mr. Cameron, the latter of whom Was killed in Zanzibai in that year, and in 1877 emerged on 
the Bayouda desert—have always been prompt the west coast, having ciicumnavigated Victoria' 
and efficient. The present editor, under whom Nyanza, and forced lus way in spite of terrible 
the prosperity of the paper has steadily ad- obstacles down the whole course of the hitherto 
vanced for the past .decade, is Mr. w. H. unknown Congo, In 1879 the King of the 
Mudford. The Evening Standard (1857) is an Belgians gave Stanley the command of an ex- 
evening edition of the'moining paper. pedition formed by the International African 

Standing Committee. See Grand Com- Association, for the purpose of exploring 
miitke and Parliamentary Froledurc. the Congo. Stanley succeeded in planting 

Standing Orders. This term was originally stations, and secuung steam-navigation upon 
applied to certain Orders made by eithc: house the upper nvci, and may be said to have made 
ot parliament to regulate its own procedure, what is now the Congo I'iee State (,/plv.). He re- 
Ordei 4 made by either house may 111 respect mamed at work from 1879 till 1885, v7ith the 
of their time for remaining in force be classified exception ofa shortabseuce in 1882. in Jail. ' 87 , 

. under three heads. I. Standing Orders, which Mr. Stanley started on an expedition for the 
are permanent regulations, although liable to i elief of Emin Bey (r/.tO. Previous to his de- 
be suspended upon extraordinary occasions— parture he was entertained at a banquet at the 
e.g. , 111 order to the rapid passing ot bills of a Mansion House, and presented with the free- 
piessing nature. II. Sessional Orders, which dom of the City of London. A few months after 
continue in force only during the session in the expedition had proceeded on its perilous 
which they were made, although they may journey, much uneasiness was caused by the 
be renewed from year to year. Ill. Orders publication of a leport that Mr. Stanley had 
indefinite in their duration. Of these three been muidered, though this was generally dis- 
classes the Standing Orders are the most credited. News of the expedition was anxiously 
important for purposes of procedure. The awaited at the time of our going to press. 

Roll ot Standing Orders of the House of Lords “Star, The.” A new Radical evening paper, 
has been regularly published at intervals. But devoted to the interests of the Home Rule 
until 1854 the Standing Ordeis of the House of movement. It made its first appeal ance oil 
Commons, with the exception of those, relating Jan. 17th, ’88. (Price Jd.) F.diloi, Mr. T, P, 
to private bills, had never been published by O’Connor, Office, Stonecutter St., E.C. 
authority. See Pauli amentary Procedure, Stax Of Bethlehem. Sec Asihonomy. 
and Obstruction. r Star of India, Order Of. Established' in 

Stanford, Charles Villiers, who has done iE6\ Its badge IS a light-blue ribbon with 
so much for the cause of music at the IJmver- white stripes tdgewards,^ and with motto, 
flity of Cambridge, is the son, of an accomplished “Heaven’s Light oui Guide.” It has thiee 
amateur musician. He was born at Dublin m classes 

185s, went to Cambridge as Choral Scholar of G.C S.I. . Knight Grand Commander, 

Queen’s, became Organist of Trinity in 1873, K.C.S.I. . Knight Commander, 

and soon afterwards Conductor of the Cam- C.S.I. . . Companions, 

bridges.Musical Society. His university career The present numbers are :— 

was also distinguished. His operas are “The G.C.S.I.38 (and 5 Honorary) 

Veiled Prophet (not yet heaid in England), K.C.S.I.. ... 73 

“ Savonagpla ” (played at Covent Garden), and C.S.I.147. 

44 The Canterbury Pilgrims” (written for Mi. excluding the sovereign and the Viceroy of 
Carl Rosa at Dt ury Liuc), His oratorio “ The India, who is the Grand Master. 

Threc Holy Children,” written for the Binning- Starvation, Death from. See Coroners’ 
ham Festival of 1885, and his choral ode “ The Inquests. 

Revenge ” (Leeds Festival, 1886), are well worthy Stationery Office, (Princes St., Westminster) 
of hi*> reputation. He is Professor of Composi- provides the public offices and Parliament with 
tion at me Royal College of Music, and otic of books, stationery, etc., and arranges for the 
the leaders of advanced musical thought. He greater part of the printing required by them, 
hap recently been appointed Professor of Music Controller, T. D. Pigott (£1,500); Assistant Cou¬ 
nt Cambridge in succession to the late Sir trailer, H. G. Reed (£800). 

V George Macfarren. Stead, William Thomas, editor of the 

Stanley. Capital of Falkland Islands (9.0.). Pall Mall Gasettt (q.v, ),*and son of Rev. VS- 
Pop. 700. Stead, Congregationalism Horikn - on - Tyne, 

Stanley, Henry 91 ., b, *841. He became a wash, July 5th, 1849; married S73; educated 
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privately and at Silcoates; apprenticed (1863) 

< 10 commercial house at Newcastle Quay. Ap¬ 
pointed editor of the Northern Echo (1871); 
appointed assistant-editor (1880) to Mr. John 
Morley (then editor of the Pall Mall Gazette) ; 
succeeded him as editor-in-chief (1883); inter¬ 
viewed Gordon at Southampton (Jan, 1884); 
wrote “The Truth about the Navy" (Oct. 1884), 

1 “ The Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon” (July 
* 1883), “No Eflduation no Kent,” a record oi 
a "Visit to Ireland in the autumn Of 1886, 
►and “The Langworthy Case" (’ 87 ). Was com¬ 
mitted to prison (Nov. 1883) l'or three months, 
for abducting Eliza Armstrong, and three 
months for subjecting her to examination by 
a midwife; his avowed object being to show 
the publn how easily girls could be abducted 
for immoral purposes. 

Stephen, Sir J. V-, son of the late Rt. Hon. 
Sir James Stephen, was b. 1829. Called to 
•the bar (1834), Q.C. (1868). For about two 
r years and a half (1871 72) he was legal member 
of the Council of the Governor - General of 
India, and by his codification of the criminal 
mw ol that country conferred lasting advan¬ 
tage upon its inhabitants. He was Professor 
ot Common Law to the Inns of Court (1875-79). 
Appointc ' ajudge (1S79). Mr. Justice Stephen, 
who never succeeded in getting into Parlia¬ 
ment, is a high authority on criminal law. 
He is th» author of “General View of the 
Criminal Law of England,” “Digest of the 
Law of England,” “ Digest of the Criminal 
Law," and other legal works, as well as 
“Liberty, Equality, Fiaternity,” and “Essays 
by a Barrister," Mi. J usticeStephen’s attempts 
to secure the codification of our criminal law 
“nave not yet met with success, although the 
, project has from time to time been under con- 
p sulcration, 

Stephen, Leslie, b. at Kensington 1832. 
Educated at Eton, King’s Coll., London, and 
Trinity Hall, Camb,, where he graduated ’54, 
and subsequently became Fellow and Tutor of 
that college. Mr. S., who is one of the most 
vigorous and suggestive ot our prose writers, 
was tor some time editor of the Corn hill Maga¬ 
zine, and in S3 accepted the Clark Lectureship 
in English Literature at Cambridge, but resigned 
it twelve months Jater. His best known books 
are “The Playground of Euiope,” “ Essays on 
Freethiuking and Plain Speaking,” “History 
ol English Thought m the 18th CentdVy, ’ 
t “The Science of* Ethics,” and the several 
series ol “Hours in a Library.” He is also 
editor of the 1 ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ” 
f 9/ v.), now in com se ol publication. Mr. b. is a 
popular lecturer as well as an able water, and 
affords a remarkable illustration ot thedoctrine 
of “ heredity,” being a son of the late Sir 
James Stephen, and biother of the present 
.Sir Janies Fitzjames Stephen. He married a 
■ daughter ot the late W. M. Thackeray. This 
„lady died in ’75. He has also contributed 
several literary biographies to the “ English 
Men of Letters ' series. 

Stephenson, LleuL-Gen. Sir Frederick 
Charles Arthur, K.c.B., b i8ar. He joined 
the Scots Guards (1837), lieut.-co). (1854). 
Served in tho Crimean wai (1854-55), was A. 
and D.A G, and part of the time Military Se¬ 
cretary to the Commander-1.1-Chief, receiving 
at the conclusion of the campaign the medal 
^ayith four clasps, Legion of Honour, 4th class 
^Medjidie, andihe Turkish medal. In China he. 
•erved with tlie expeditionary force, receiving 
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the medal and three clasps. Commanded the* 
Home District (1876-79), and in 1883 was at*, 
pointed to the command of the forces lit 
Egypt, during which he received the honour 
of knighthood. On Sept. 9th, 1.884, fiord 
Wolgeley arrived ins the country and assumed' 
the chief command. At the conclusion’bf the 
Nile expedition, Lord Wolseley returned, and 
left Alexandria, July 7UJ0 1885, handing over 
the command again to air F, Stephenson. 
Geu. Stephenson left on Defi. 8th, 1885, for 
the front, qnd it the end of that month the 
enemy were severely beaten, and Ginnis 
occupied.During the year 1886 Gen. Sir 
F, Stephenson’s command on the Nile side ot 
the Soudan had a comparatively quiet time, 
there being no decisive engagement sinpe 
Ginnis. At the end of the year a general 
depletion of Sir Frederick’s command«com- 
menced, thjs principal reductions being fixed’ 
to begin in February and end in March, 1887. 
Sir F. Stephenson came on leave to England in 
Apnl, and on |une i6lh it was announced that 
it had been decided at the War Office that 
on the termination of his leave he should 
return to command at Cairo, a number of other 
officers, however, being ordered home. -Sir 
Frederick left Cairo on Dec. 31st in a special 
khedvial carnage for Suez Ihcre were many 
distinguished persons to witness his departure, 
and English and Egyptian guards of honour. 

Stevenson, Robert Lewis, author and critic, 
now generally regarded as at the head of the 
younger school of writers; was b. at Edin¬ 
burgh, 1845, and ei/ucated at the University of 
that city, where he graduated M. A He storied 
a magazine while a student; but the venture 
was not a success, though some of his own 
contributions to it gave promise of the distinc¬ 
tion ho has now attained. One of Mr. Steven¬ 
son’s earliest wot kb was an account of his 
travels In California, but the book which esta¬ 
blished his leputation as writer of the first 
rank was “Treasure Island." Amongst the 
most popular of his other works are his “ Story 
of the Rebellion of ’46," the 1 ' Dynamitards, ” and 
his numerous essays. He has recently written 
a lile of his father, tho celebrated lighthouse 
engineer. Mr. 5 . is also -the author of the ballad 
of “ Tieonderoga,” a poem which appeared 
in the Cnristmas number of Scribner's Maga¬ 
zine. 

Steward of England, Lord High, was 

vicetoy, or prime officer under the king. The 
office was established prior to the reign of the 
Confessor, and was annexed to the lordship of 
Hinckley ; but since the rebellion of Simon de 
Montfort it has only been revived pro hac vice 
l'or a coronation, or a trial by impeachment, or 
the trial of a peer ; and in the two latter cases 
the Lord Chancellor has been generally com¬ 
missioned to act. At a coronation the L.H.S. 
walks before the sovereign carrying St. Ed¬ 
ward's ciown; and in the case ot William IV. 
and Victoria this function was performed by 
the Duke ot Hamilton. See Privilege. 

Steward of the Household, Lord (see 
Minisirv) icceives his charge lroin the Queen 
in person by the deliveiy of a, white wand, 
wjhich is his symbol ot office, and which ne 
bears on state occasions, breaking it over ther- 
royal coffin at the funeral of the sovereign. 
He is always a privy councillor. He has the 
direction of the Queen's palaces, the accounts ' 
of the Householdcome under his review, and 
he has the control .and selection of- all suit* 
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Ordinate officers and servants except those 
connected with the chapels, chambers, and 
stables. This office must not.be confounded 
with*„that of Lord High Steward (q.v.). 

Stirling; Mtb. (net Fanny Clifton), b. 1816. 
Since a8j6 she has beeir well known irf the 
profession, having played in company with 
many celebrities, including Macrcady and Miss 
Faucit. At the first production of the late 
Tom Taylor’s “Hanks and Faoes” Mrs. Stirling 
“created'’ Peg Woffington, winch is one of her 
best impersonations. She has also achieved 
great success in Mrs. Malaprop (Rivals), 
and' the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet. Quite 
recently she took the last-mentioned part in 
Irving's “Romeo and Juliet,’’ produced at the 
Lyceum. Mrs. Stirling is also well known as 
a dramatic reader. 

Stirling, Sir Jamea. b. 1836. Educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. Cklled to the 
bar (186a), Junior Counsel to the Treasury 
<i88x), Member of the Bar Committee (1883). 
Formerly he reported for the Incorporated 
Law Society. Created a Judge of the Chancery 
Division of the High 'Court of Justice. In 
1886 he received the honour ot knighthood. 

Stock Exchange. (For history ot S. E. and 
official list see cd. ’87.) For the purposes of 
business the S. E. is regulated by a committee 
of thirty members, including the chairman and 
deputy chairman, called the “Committee for 
General Purposes.” This committee is appointed 
by a.ballot of the members, and holds office for 
twtdve months from the ajth March in each 
year. The S. E. contains upwards of 3,500 
members, who are either Jobaers or Brokers. 
The former are dealers who buy and sell at 
the market prices, while the latter deal with 
the jobbers on behalf of the public, and are 
remunerated by commission for transacting the 
business. The S. E. recognises no transactions 
with any other parties than its own members, 
and all must be in accoi dance with the usages 
of the “house.” The transactions are liquidated 
twice a month, the settlement extending over 
three days. The dates are fixed by the com¬ 
mittee every, month, some accounts being 
longer than others. In the case of Consols, 
however, it is different, the settlement in 
English government securities taking place but 
once, at the commencement of cache month. 
B. E. holidays—January jst; Easter Monday; 
May 1st; Whit Monday ; the first Monday in 
August; November rst; December 26th; unless 
specially ordered otherwise by the committee. 
—Terms. Scrip is an abbreviation of the term 
subscription, and is applied to the certificates 
of payment of deposits and calls prior to 
the issue of the definitive certificates or 
bonds. Time Bargains are transactions entered 
into by speculators who have no intention 
of either paying for the stock or shares 
they have bought, or delivering those they 
may have sold. If at the time appointed the 
stock they have bought stands above the price 
named the seller pays the difference. If below 
he receives it. A Bull buys with the view 
to a rise in price before a settlement at a 
, future date, A Bear sells with the view of 
buying back at a future date at a lower priefc. 
Contango is a sum paid by the speculator for 
the rise, per share or per cent., lor the privi- 
> lege of deferring payment till the next settle¬ 
ment. Backwardation is a sum paid by the 
speculator for the fhil, to postpone delivery of 
stock or shares till tile following settlement. 


Continuation rates embrace both contango an#' 
backwardation. Options are transactions by / 
which a speculator can limit his loss by paying 
a fixed sum when the bargain is made. They 
may be cither a “put ana call,*'a “put,” or a 
“ call.” A put and call enables an ^operator to 
sell or purchase at a fixed price on a certain 
day. A put is a transaction by which a specu- L 
lator has the option of selling stock at a fixed * 
price at a future time, for w,filch he pays an 
agreed rate. A eipl is a transaction by which j 
stock can be claimed on d nettled day for a 
certain cofisideration. Carrying oyer signifies 
the postponement of payment dl\delivery of 
stock or shares till the next settlement day. 
Hammering is the declaration of a defaulting 
member, which is announced by the “ head 
waiter” striking three blows with a mallet., 
Cornering is an operation by which a scarcity 
of stock is createa, thus producing a fictitious 
market and preventing a dealer from obtaining ’ 
what he has previously sold except at greatly 
enhanced prices. For example, if A sells B a 
number of shares or stock for delivery on-%. 
certain day, and finds he is unable to deliver 
them, B can have the securities publicly bought 
in by the secretary to the committee, or by the 
clerks of the “house.” The sellers of such 
securities under the circumstances necessarily 
raise the prices severely against A,„who has to 
pay the abnormally enhanced price. A’s then 
said to be cornered. Arbitrage is an operation 
whereby identical securities are bought in one 
market and sold in another. Long and Short 
are American terms synonymous with Bull and 
Bear. Spread is also an American term for the 
option to cither But or Call stock. Straddle is 
the same option at ode price whether stock is 
“put” or “called.” Amongst the abbrevia¬ 
tions used in the Stock Exchange the following 
are the principal;—Brums, a name given to Lon¬ 
don & North-Western Railway stock; Berwick 
stands for North-Eastern stock; York “A,” 
Great Northern “ A ” stock; Dinah, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow; Haddocks, Great North of Scot¬ 
land; Sara, Sheffield Deferred; Botts, North 
Staffordshire; Caley, Caledonian; Bertha, 
Brighton-Deferred; Dover “A” or Doras, 
South-Eastern Defeired. Ayrshire, ordinaly 
stock of the Glasgow and South Western Rail¬ 
way; Chinas, Eastern Extension Telegraph 
shares; Noras, Great Northern Deferred Or¬ 
dinary stock; KnackerB, Harrison, Barber & 
Co.’s shares; Vestas, the Deferred stock of the 
Railway Investment Co.; Virgins, Virginia 
New Funded. — BariB Bourse. On the Baris, 
Bourse there are sixty recognised official 
brokers (Agents de Change), known as the 
Parquet. There are also non-official dealers 
under the name of Coulisse; which include 
many high-class firms and arbitrage houses. 
The settlements are arranged each fortnight 
in Foreign Government and Miscellaneous 
Securities, and Monthly in Rentes, and oecupy 
five or six days. The montly liquidation really 
commences on the last day of each month, as 
Options are declared on that day. Rente “con¬ 
tinued,” jst of month: Other securities “con¬ 
tinued,” on the 2nd; Accounts fiiade up, 3rd; 
Client’s pay brokers and deliver securities, 4th ; 
Brokers pay clients, 5th, and Brokers deliver 
securities to clients, 6th. The fortnightly 
settlement commences on the 15th ofthe 
month and finishes on the aotiv and is con-’ 
ducted alter the manner ajreda^ described, 
omitting'the Rente day. 
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T.pmta, R.A,, b, 18x2. Commenced 
hie professl* as a line engraver (1833), and 
■has engravetf’subjects after Stothard, Maclise, 
■Callcott, Webster, Ijander, Wilkie. Fritb. 
Mulreaay, Sir F. Leighton, T. Faed, Sir Noel 
Patou, and many other eminent artists. 
Elected Associate Engraver of the Royal 
Academy (1853), R-A. (1872). 

Stokes, George Gabriel, LLJX, F.R.S., b. 
.aSxo, at bkreen, co. Sligo. Educated at Pem¬ 
broke Coll., ««$bridge, where he graduated 
B A. (1841) as spoor wrangler, and was elected 
to a fellowship. 'Appointed Lucasian Professor 
of Mathematics (1840). Awarded the Rumford 
medal bytbe Royal Society, in recognition of 
his services to the cause ot science by his dis¬ 
covery of the change in the refrangibility of 
light (1852). Dr. Stokes, who was chosen one 
of the secretaries to the Royal Society (1854), 
was president of the British Association at 
! Exeter (1869), and is President of ths Royal 
Society, has contributed to the transactions of 
several learned societies, and has delivered 
professional lectures at Cambridge, and at the 
Museum of Practical Geology in London. Prof. 
Stokes it LL.D. Edin. (1871). He was elected 
Conservative M.P. for the University ef Cam¬ 
bridge laoi, year, in the place of Mr. Beresford- 
Hooe, deceased. 

Stone, Marcus, Mr., R.A.. is the son of the 
late Frantf Stone, A.R.A. Born in 1840, he 
illustrated various books and magazines, and 
achieved his earliest success in 1863 with his 
“From Waterloo to Paris,” a picture repre¬ 
senting Napoleon in a peasant's cottage. 
Severn of his subsequent domestic pictures 
hare been engraved, and one or two of them 
purchased by the Royal Academy under the 
Chan trey bequest. Mr. Stone, who has occa¬ 
sionally'painted landscapes and watei-colour- 
pictures, was made an A.R.A. (*877), R.A. 
(Jan- 1887). 

Storthing. See Sweden. 

Stoughton* Rev. John, D.D., author and 
nonconformist divine, was b. 1807. Educated 
at Highbury Coll., and Univer. Coll., London. 
After holding successive churches at Windsor 
(1832) and Kensington (1843), he became (1875) 
Professor of Historical Theology in New 
Coll., London; D.D. Edinburgh (1869). *Dr. 
Stoughton is the author of'numerous works, 
among which are the “ Eoclesiastioal Higtqfyof 
England’' (6 volsd, “Ages of Christendom,” 
“Progress of Divine Revelation,” “Golden 
Legends" (xS86), etc. 

Straight, Mr. Justice, a puisne judge of the 
High Court of Allahabad, had a phenomenal 
success at the English bar, to which he was 
called in 1865, when only just of age. Mr. 
Douglas Straight exhibited a peculiar clearness 
of head and wonderful tact m the conduct of 
his cases. He confined himself exclusively to 
criminal practice. At the age of twenty-six he 
Was elected for Shrewsbury as a “Liberal- 
Conservative." His connection with politics, 
however, brought him the appointment oi 
junior counsel to the Treasury; and in May 
1879 he wa$ made an Indian judge, at the age 
of thirty-five. He is not only a great social 
favourite in *>ur Eastern dependency, Dut has 
secured an excellent reputation as an admini¬ 
strator of the law. 

Straits Settlement*. A British Crown 
colony ip theMalay Peninsula. It consists of 
the island orRingapore, the town and province 
of Malacca, the territory and islands of the 


Bindings, the island of Penang, and Pro vine* 
Wellesley. The native states of Perak, Se* 
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dependency, 
area, of the actual colony is about 1,445 Sq. m -> 
pop. 423,384. The capital of the colony and seat 
Of government is Singapore.—Singapore is ah 
island at the southern ejtfremity of the Malay 
Peninsula, area 206 sq, m., pop. 155,000. It is 
hilly and forested, fertile, and (not unhealthy for 
Europeans., Chief local products are pepper and 
gambier. The varied fauna includes tigers. The ' 
city of Singapore is a great commercial centre 
for the East. It has a commodious harbour, 
now being strongly fortified. It i« 4 the head¬ 
quarters of H-M.'military and naval forces 411 
these regions. The usual garrison consists of 
a battalion of infantry and two batteries of artil¬ 
lery.— Pemu&g, or Prince of Wales' Island, lies 360 
miles north of Singapore, and about two miles 
off the coast of Province Wellesley. Its area is 
X07 sq. m., pop. 190,597. The port and capital is 
called Georgetown, a well-built city. The island 
is partly level and fertile, partly hilly. There 
is a famous waterfall in it, and the scenery ’is 
charming. Sugar-cane, rice, and cocoanuWare, 
the clyet crops. The harbour is a good one, 
and there is large commerce. The Governforof 
the colony appoints a Resident Councillor to 
control administration.—Province Wellesley. is 
politically one with Penang. It stretdMHM* 
miles along the coast of the mainland. Area 
270 sq. m., pop 97,goo. It 15 level, well-watered, 
fertile, and highly cultivated. Sugar-cane, sico, * 
and tapioca are the staple productions.—Malacca 
is a town and terntory 240 miles south of 
Penang. Its coast, rocky and barren, extends 
42 miles. The area is 659 sq. m., pop. 93,500. 
The town is one of the oldest Eutopean settle¬ 
ments in the East, having been acquired by 
the Portuguese in 1511. The Dutch captured 
it from them in 1641 It was taken by England 
in 1795, afterwards restored, and in 1824 ceded 
by the Dutch m exchange for English settle¬ 
ments in Sumatra. Its trade and importance 
are now slight. The interior is mountainous 
and picturesque, with fertile valleys. Tapioca 
is the chief local product. It is ruled by a 
Resident Councillor, subject to the Governor of 
the colqny.—The Bindings consist of the island 
of Pulol'angkor and a small strip of territory 
on the mainland, about 80 miles south of 
Penang, and politically annexed, recently, to 
that settlement.—Coops Islands and XsaUBig 
Island are a small coral group lying some 700 
miles south-west of Java. Area 9 sq. m., pop. 
400. They produce cocoanuts, and are inhabited 
by an English family and Malay labourers, 
They are now' included in the government of 
the Straits Settlements.—Perak, Selangor, and 
Sungei Ujong, the ptotected states, are prac¬ 
tically dependencies of the colony. They fte 
along the coast between Penang and Malacca, 
stretching inland to the mountain backbone of 
the Peninsula. Since the war of 1876 each of 
them has been controlled by a Resident, ap¬ 
pointed by the. Governor of the Straits. English , 
officials hold many posts under the native 
governments, and English officers control the 
native military police. These countries are 
flourishing and progressive. Roads and rail¬ 
ways are constructed and being made, and the * 
rich resources of mountain, valley, and lowland, 
well watered and splendidly wooded, ate being 
developed. Tin is produced in large quantities, 
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and ulitcnoiia are being successfully cultivated. mental trips with the teitfctnc togrit* The 
Perak has an area of 7,949 sq, q?., pop> 118,000 ; Engineer of Jan, 7th added that the Govern* 1 
a revenue of £»3S t 749# and has liquidated all merit receives £80,000 for the land, which will 
debts- Its "port is Port \Veld, and capital enable the canal, to be Widened to 144 feet 
Panker. Selangor has an area of 3,000 scf. ml, between Port Said and the Bitter Lakes, and 
pop- 46,568, revenue ,£^5,110. Its capital is to 213 feet between the»e_ lakes and Sues, In 
Kwaia j&rnpor, Sangei Ulong has an area of the spring of *87, the British directors on the 
660 sq. in.» pop. *4»ool>, revenue ,£20,196. Other Canal Board forwarded their report for 86 to 
native states in the Peninsula are more or less Lord Salisbury. In tins they pointed out a 
under British influence.—Tte Straits Settle- falling off as compared with ’85, in vessels 534, 
meats form a Crown colony. The Governor is tonnage 568,097, and in receipts a decline of 
assisted by Executive and Legislative Councils. 5,068,049 francs; British shipping was about 
, For financial statistic* see Bums if Empire, 77 per cent, of the total, faring thej?ear night 
etc. (table). The last consists of products navigation had been partially commenced by 
already mentioned, together with tin, spices, the aid of the electric light, and vessels were 
s 4 go, hides and horns, rattans, gutta-percha, able to pass in 20 hours instead of an average 
caoutchouc, gums, oils, drugs, and dye-stuffs, of 36. Here it may be added that on March ist, 

AU the ports are free, Tlie cimency is the ’87, the canal was entirely thrown open to night 
dollar (34. 4<A) and cents of it. Malays and traifio, vessels being able to get through easily 1 
Chinese are the most numerous of the popu- in 16 hours. The general meeting of the Com- 
lation, Klings come next, then Indians and pany was held at ram on June 8th, u’hpn a 
Europeans.—The history of the colony lias dividend of 75 fr. 33 c. entirely drawn front the 
been similar to that of the Indian Empire, year's receipt* was agreed upon, a hope&Lfotie 
Penang was our first settlement (1795), Malacca for the future being expressed. On Aug, 12th 
finally ours in 1824, and Singapore in 1819. it was reported from Paris that the Chairman 
Gradual enlargement of British territoiy has of the company, M. de Lesseps, had issued a 
followed, while the native states are passing oiroular to the shareholders announcing the 
into 'the same position as those of the Indian issue of.new capital to the extent of 100 , 000,000 
Empire. The colony is well ordered, extremely francs, to carry out the improvements.then being 
valuable, and its development proceeding proceeded with. The shareholders had the : 
rapidly. Consult Miss Rita's ‘‘Golden Cher- prior claim, the issue being in 3 per cent, bonds 
sonese,” Cameion’s ‘‘Our Tropical Posses- repayable, in 75 years. During the latter portion 
sions," Keane's “Asia,” McNair’s “Sarongand of the year much diplomatic attention was paid 
Kris,” etc. to the neutralisation of the canal, and a draft 

“ Strike Off the Rolls.’ ' See Roll OF Sou- convention (which also referred to the New 
ciTOKS. Hebrides question) presented by England to - 

Structures, Apparently UseleSB. See France, was published in the Times of Oct. 26th. 
Origin of Species. Up to the end of theyeai the great Powers had 

Sttb-Feudarll. See Land Question. not come to an understanding on the matter of 

Bubponta— literally under penalty (Lat. sub neutrality. 
pa-nd), the name of a wnt requiring something ( Sugar Bounties,International Conference 
to be done under a penalty tor neglect. ; on. In consequence of the urgent represents 
Subpoenas are of two kinds: the BUoposna j 110ns of persons interested in the sugar trade 
at testificandum, compelling a witness to give j which has for many years been suffering from 
evidence in an action, and the subpmna duces severe depression, supposed to be largely aggra- 
teeum, compelling a pet soft who has in his vated by the prevalent system of bounties, 
possession documents relevant to the issue of 1 ord Salisbury took steps' to assemble repre- 
an action to appeal ami produce them in court, sentgtives of the great trading countries to con- 
Jhe penalty named in the wnt is one of £100. sider the bases of an understanding lor the 
Suez Caiia.1. The deepening and widening of suppression of bounties on the exportation ot 
this valuable waterway, or rather the construe- shear. The Conference met at the Foreign Office 
lion of a parallel waterway, was decided upon in London on 84 th Nov.’ 87 , wader the presidency * 
m July 1883, after considerable commotion of Baron Henry De Worms, the Parliaments, y 
had been caused by an agltution amongst the Secretary to the Board of Trade. Besides Great 
English shipowners, who find threc-quai iers Britain there were also represented Germany, 
of the traffic, in favour of a d< ve'opmtnt ot Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
noma kind. Mr. Childers, then Chancellor of | France, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, and 
the Exchequer, gave details of the agreement Sweden. At the seventh sitting, on 19th Dec 
entered into by llei Majesty's Government a protocol was signed, which decisively con- 
with V. de Lesseps in the House of Com- detuned the whole system of bounties. Not 
mens on July nth, 1883, whereby the foimer one of the powders refused to sign the protocol, • 
were to mid £8,000,000 capital, at y,{ per cent,, and all the delegates recommend their Govern- 
and to^ use thetr good utfiecs with the Egyp- meats to legislate for the complete abolition of 
ti»n Government, Nothing, however, was bounties; and all (except Belgium) agree that / 
then done Early in January '87 M. C. de the only way in which bounties can be avoided f 

l.esseps and Sir J. Stokes left Egypt, having is by a system of manufacturing and refining ; 

obtained the necessary concession from the in bond. The President submitted a convention ' 
Egyptian' Government ot land along the canal, (which was annexed to the protocol) embodying 
and also at Port Said. Ismailia, and Suez, for the proposals in which the delegates concurred 
improving and deepening the canal, 'lhey toi the practical solution of the question, and j 
settled the question of dues for vessels navi- which they undertook to submit to their re ' 
( g*ting the Sweet Water Canal to Ismailia,-con- speetive Governments. It is set forth in the 2 
tmuing thence to Port Said, and obtained modi- protocol that the varions Governments will inform T 
■■ fications, in the new tax on houses used by Her Majesty’s Government by let of March, ’88, ' 

*. the'em dais employed in working the canal, whethei they accept the proposals in principle* 
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and, if so, what modes they propose to adopt 
for carrying them out in practice. This done, 
the Conference -will reassemble (on Jth April) to 
consider the results attained, and to exchange 
the necessary ratifications of the convention, 
*The following are the article* of the convention j i 
$§» The high .contracting parties engage to take 
*or to propose to their respective legislatures 1 
■' euch measures as shall constitute an absolute 
and complete guarantee that no bounty, direct 
or indirect {ouyerteou eUguisee), shall henceforth 
be gi anted on the exportation of sugar. 2. They 
engage to adopt, or to propose to their respect- 
‘ ive legislatures, the plan of imposing a duty on 
sugspcTmanufactiircd or refined in bond, as the 
on2$Meihed whereby the total abolition of the 
boutmes in question can be attained, and to 
extend the .same system to the manufacture of 
glucose and to the extraction of. sugar from 
molasses. 3 . Belgium not being in the same 
position in reference to the application of this 
system, Will maintain the system at present in 
vogue in that country, with certain modifica¬ 
tions—namely, the reduction of the tax from 
"4£ tK'ifp 25 fr., and the increase of legal yield 
from 3,509 to 1,700 grammes. '(In the protocol, 
however, t&e French delegates make the most 
express ilMerves in regard to this article, 

*■ beiievinalpSat the Belgian proposals do not 

t ffer adAjiiaee guarantees ior the abolition 
f bounties; and the delegates of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Spain, Italy, the Nether¬ 
lands, and Russia adhere to the reserves le- 
coided by France.) 4. There shall be on equal 
terms admitted to the advantages of the con¬ 
vention the states, or the colonies and foreign 
possessions of the high contracting parties, 
which, while not adopting the system men¬ 
tioned in Art. a, do not impose duties on sugar, 
or who do not grant in respect of sugar, law 
or refined, which shall hereafter be exported, 
'any drawback, reimbursement, or exemption 
»f duties or of quantities. 6 . In case a state 
i/which does not now impose duties on sugar 
/should hereafter establish them, such state 
f shall levy these duties on sugar manuiacturcd 
i or refined in bond, or else not give any draw- 
f back, reimbursement, or exemption ol duties | 
or of quantities. 6. The high contracting 

I iarties shall communicate to each other the 
aws which may already have been made, or 
which may hereafter be made, in their several 
states, in reference to the object of the present | 
convention. 7 . The states that have not taken 1 
pait in the present convention are admitted to 
adhere to it on their request. Such adhesion , 
shall be notified diplomatically to Her Britannic 
Majestys Government, and by it to the sig¬ 
natory Governments. Of the remaining articles 
it is necessary only to refer to Art. 9, which 
provides that the convention shall last for ten 
years, and til rreafter from year to year, it being 
open to any of the high contracting parties 
to withdraw by notification of such intention 
twelve months before the expiration of the ten 
years. [The full text of the Protoooland of the 
Annexe thereto, containing the Projet de Con¬ 
vention suba iptially given above, was pub¬ 
lished in th&tames of Dec. noth, ’87.J 

Suicide. <||ee Coroners' Inquests. 

Sullivan, Mr. Barry; actor, b. at Birming¬ 
ham 18*4, Made his first appearance on the 
Cork stage (1840). Though Mr. Sullivan has 
frequently appeared cm the London boards, 
he is best known in the provinces. His 


principal part* are Richelieu, Richard III., and 
Beverley in The Gamester. 

Sullivan, six Arthur Seymour, b. ip Lon¬ 
don, 184s. , His lather was a military band- 
master. Sullivan,* who was a choir-boy at 
the Chapel. Royal, gained the. '* Mendelssohn 
Scholarship " at the Royal Academy of Music, in 
1858, and there completed Iris musical education. 


lie favour .on his return in *86a. Constantly 
writing cantatas (“Kenilworth,” 1864, etc.), 
oratorio#(“ Prodigal Son,” 1869; “Light of the 
World,” 1873), anthems, songs, etc., he yet re¬ 
mained without any specially extensive popu¬ 
larity, .till he tit upon a vein of burlesque 
operetta,which he produced in conjunction 
with W. S. Gilbert, Who wrote the librettos. 
They are* uproariously funny, yet elegantly 
written, and are as yet unique. The first 
was “Trial by Jury " (1875), followed by “The 
Sorcerer ” (1877), running for 175 nights; 

“ H.M.S. Pinafore ” (1878), for 700 consecutive 
nights, and having probably the greatest 
success in England and in the United States of 
any work of the kind; “ Pirates of Penzance ” 
(r88oi; “Patience” (1881); “lolanthe” (i88b) ; 
"Princess Ida” (1884): “Mikado” (18S5); “Rudai- 
gore ”(1887). For the needs Festival, in Oct. *886, „ 
ne set to music an arrangement, by Mr. J. Ben¬ 
nett, of Longfellow’s “ Bolden Legend," which 
must rank among his finest compositions. Sir 
A. Sullivan received the honour of knighthood 
(1883). and the Legion of Honour (1878). . He 
is D.C.L. (Oxon. 1876), LL.D. (Carnb. 1879), and 
is one of the Council of the Royal College of 
Music. 

Sulu. A native independent state in Borneo 

Sulu. Islands- A group of the Malny Archi¬ 
pelago, area 950 sq. m., pop. 75,000. Officially a 
Spanish possession, in reality under various 
native rulers, Dyaks and others, who arc much 
given to piracy. Herds of elephants are a fea¬ 
ture of the gioup. 

Sumatra. A large island of the Asiatic 
Archipelago. Area about 130,000 sq. m. ; pop. 
2,500,000. The Dutch hold several provinces, 
and exercise some control over the remaining 
independent states, of which Acheen, in the 
north, is most important. Chief Dutch ports 
are Padang and Benkulen. See Java, Borneo, 
etc. 

Sunday Closing Acts. Acts of this name 
have been enacted at different times for Ireland 
and Wales. They provide for the total closing 
on Sunday of houses for the retail of intoxi¬ 
cating liquor. Such liquor, however, may be 
retailed to persons living in the house or to 
bona-fide travellers. The law in Wales is 
permanent, but in Ireland is renewed from 
year to year. In Ireland the Dublin Police 
District, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, and Water¬ 
ford are excepted from the operation of the 
Act. But in these places houses for there tail 
of intoxicating liquor may remain ojwn on 
Sunday only from 2 p.m. to 7 p.m. mt to, 
apply the principle of Sunday Closing i<fjgang!e 
•English counties have been introduce®, but 
none have become law. The Scotch law of 
licensing contains provisions to the same effect 
as those of the Sunday Closing Acts so edited.* 
“Sunday Magazine, The” <M moSstMy, 
illustrated). Founded Oct. 64. First eoStefc,; 
Dr. Guthrie, whose aim was to provide bfilSfep 
cheerful, and inspiring reading for “the best 
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of days.'* Assisted by an excellent staff of con- (Annual) Bill, which provides, during twelve 
tributors, the S. M. attained great popularity, months and no more, for the discipline and re- 
Under its present editor (the J<ev« B. Waugh) it guiations of that force. The system of granting 
is continued aucceasfuJly on tlie same lines, a supplies for only twelve months involves a 
new and very" attractive a feature being .its meeting of Parliament every year, and provides 
regular “ Sunday Evenings with the Children..” at once a safeguard against the permanence of 
A feature of the S. M. is its illustrations. the military establishment and a mean of con- 

Sunday Postal Labour. A Select Committee tinuing it periodically in ««ch strengh as the 
of the House of Commons appointed to consider House itself may deem to be necessray. For 
this subject reported, at the dose of the session the sums voted in supply for the Civil Ser- 
1S87, that they recommended the discontinuance vices during 1887 see Finance, National. 
of the collection and despatch and the delivery Supremo Court of, Judicature. The 
on Sunday of books, circulars, and printed matter, Supreme Court was formed by the consolida- 
other than newspapers, and that the collection tion of all the superior courts of the kingdom 
and despatch and the delivery of newspapers of England, excepting only the House of Lords 
on Sunday be discontinued m any town where and the Judicial Committee of the JPrivy 
a resolution to that effect should have been Council. It replaces (a) the Courts of Com¬ 
passed bv-two-thirds, constituting a majority of tnon Law, the Queen’s Bench, Exchequer and 
the whole number of the municipal or other local Common Pleas, together with the Court of 
authority, at a meeting called specially for the Appeal known as the Court of Excheque#, 
purpose ; or where there is no local authority, Chamber; (A) the Court of Chancery and thtf- 
by a majority of not less than two-thirds of the Court of Appeal in Chancery; (r) the Cofirtbf 
ratepayers voting in the same manner as is Admiralty; (rf) the Court of Probate and Court 
provided by the Free Libraries Acts. In every for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, which 
case of discontinuance a window delivery should replaced the old ecclesiastical courts/ dealing 
be substituted, the horns for such substituted with similar matters; (e) the Londofs/CpUrtof 
window delivery to be so fixed as to secure the Bankruptcy; (/) the Court of Common Pleas 
smallest practical amouot of Sunday fabour at Lancaster and the Court of PleaS set £)urham. 
compatible with public convenience. A resolu- The Supreme Court replaces all -these by a* 
tion for the establishment or re-establishment of single court of first instance knovgp as Hras 
the collection and despatch and the delivery Majesty’s High Court of Justice, and a single, 
of letters and newspapers on Sunday should, court of appeal known as Her Majesty's Court 
tliev consider, be passed by the same body, of Appeal, The High Court of Justice, again, 
and by a like majority, befme the application is organised in three divisions—(«) the Quefen’s 
was eiitertained by the authorities. I he Com- Bench Division, in which have been merged 
mittee further recommended that the indoor the Courts of Queen's Bench, Exchequer, and 
duties of the Post Office should be so arranged Common Pleas. It consists of the Lord Chief 
as to relieve all sorting clerks or indoor officials, Justice of England, who is the president, and fif- 
as far as possible, on alternate Sundays, and teen puisne judges; (A) the Chancery Division, 
that the rural messengers should, by the cm- under the presidency of the Lord Chancellor 
ploymentof substitutes at the expense of the of England, and having five puisne judges; (c) 
Department, be wholly relieved from work on the Piobate, Divorce, and Admiralty Di vision,j 
every alternate Sunday. consisting of two judges, the senior acting aft' 

Sungel TJJong. A Malay state un,der British president, and the junior ranking as a puisnt 
protection. See Stuaits Settlements. Judge. All puisne judges appointed since the 

Supply;. The sums necessary to defray the foundation of the Supreme Court bear the 
charges for the Army, Navy, Civil Services, same title and receive the same salary. Her 
Customs, Post Office, etc., are voted annually Majesty’s Court of Appeal consists of the Lord 
by the House of Commons in Committee of Chasicellor as president, the Lord Chief' Justice, 
Supply. The sums requited arc granted for president of the Probate Division and Master 
the financial year ending on March 31st; and of ithe Rolls, who are members ex officio, and 
although votes on account are sometimes of fi<?e ordinary members, known as tne Lords 
granted early in the session for parts of the Justices. As the three dignrtaries first named 
year, the whole sum voted during the session are usually engaged elsewhere, the working 
for any service is for the exact period of twelve Court of Appeal commonly consists of the 
months. The Estimates, framed by the respect- Master of the Rolls and the five Lords Justices, 
ivc departments and approved by the Treasury, The distribution of business between the 
are laid upon the table soon after the commence- Several divisions of the High Court rests on 
ment of each session, aud any items which may the general principle that any action may be 
be subsequently found insufficient, or any sin- brought-in any one of them. But this rule is 
foreseen charge’s, are provided by the Supple- modified by law and practice as follows:— 
mentary Estimates. Votes of credit for military (a) The criminal jurisdiction of the Court is 
and naval expenditure of an urgent character exercised solely by the judges of the Queen’s 
are also voted in committee of supply. The Bench Division, (b). Jurisdiction over causes 
Army and Navy Estimates were each made the of the following classes is exercised solely by 
subject of an annual explanatory statement judges of the Chancery Division: (i.) actions 
UiUir’87, when, at the suggestion of Lord R. for the administration of the estates of deceased 
Churchill, printed memoranda, prepared by persons; (ii.) actions for the dissolution of 
the Secretary for War and the First Lord of partnerships; (iii.) actions for ijsdemption or 
the Admiralty, were circulated instead thereof, foreclosure of mortgages; (iv.) actions for the 
with a view of giving the Committee of Supply raising of portions or other charges upon land, 
time to make themselves fully acquainted with or the sale of land subject to any charge; (v.) 
*nhe nature of the ministerial proposals before actions to enforce execution of trusts; (vi.) 
"they were moved in Committee. On the actions for the rectification, setting aside or 
resolution embodying the vote for the number cancelling of written instruments; (vii.) actions 
of men tor the army is founded the Army to enforce specific performance of contracts; 
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^viu.) actions for the partition or sale of real 
estates; (ix.) actions concerning infants and 
their estates, (o) Jurisdiction over all such 
causes as would have Come before the old 
Courts of Admirahy, Probate, and Divorce is 
exclusively exercised by the judges of the 
Probate Division. To the above general rule 
riiere are other exceptions of less Importance. 
The procedure of the High _ Court has been 
formed by a process of selection and improve¬ 
ment out at the different forms of procedure 
observed by the old Courts which have befen 
merged in it. The only differences of procedure 
now to be observed ip the different divisions 
are such as have a pi actical value in the 
despatch of their different business. In all 
divisions every cause is as far as possible 
dealt with by a single judge, in whom are 
vested all the ordinary powers of the Court. 
The same forms of pleading are prescribed by 
the rules, although not adopted in practice by 
all the divisions alike. In all the divisions 
evidence is given by word of mouth or by 
affidavits, as may be most expedient. Trial by 
jury is becoming infrequent in all civil causes, 
although still most infrequent in the Chancery 
Division. The Court ol Appeal is the same 
for all causes, and observes an absolutely 
unifor i proct-duie, although for the more 
rapid despatch of business it is divided into 
two courts, each commonly consisting; of three 
members. The procedure of the High Court 
and Court of Appeal is set out at large in the 
Rules of 1883. These, although irregular 111 
form and incomplete in substance, constitute 
our nearest approach to a code of civil pro¬ 
cedure. In the .year preceding, the various 
branches of the Supreme Court were for the 
first time housed in a single building. 

SuramPaSB Tunnel. It was reported in July 
’87 that the piercing of the tunnel on the line of 
the Pori-Tifhs railway, to “replace" the Suram 
jPass, had just commenced. To obviate all 
^possible delays, financial and othei wise, it was 
£ decided at the outset lor the Ministry of Com 
munications to appoint a commission to remain 
on the spot, and deal with the claims of the 
contractors, etc. The tunnel will be neai ly 
aj miles long, is to be finished in ’go, and is 
estimated to cost ,£1,000,000 sterling. In Novem¬ 
ber it was repotted that, notwithstanding a 
slight landslip, the operations at the gunnel 
had made such progress that a distance of more 
than 900 yards (2,800 feet) had been pietced, and 
the work would soon begin at the other end. 

Surinam.. A Dutch colonyin Guiana (q.v.), 
South America. Area 46,060 sq. m., pop. 55,53 
Capital Paramaribo, on the Surinam River. 
Separated from British Guiana by the Corentyn, 
ana from Cayenne by the Maroni. Chief pro¬ 
ducts, sugar, coffee, and cotton. Ruled by a 
Governor-general and officials. Trade and 
industry somewhat backward. Bulk of popula¬ 
tion are negroes, freed from slavery 1863 ; capi¬ 
tation grant £25. Dutch first settled in Guiana 
in 1580, losing provinces to England 1803. 
SussexFortnlgWi.Tlie. See Horse Racing. 

Suva- Capital ol Fiji (q.v.) 

Swaziland. A small native state in South 
Africa, lyiffg between Natal, tho Transvaal, 
Zululancf, and< Amatonga. Area 9,000 sq. m.; 

*0,000. It is a mountainous tract streteh- 

Jfeng the Li bo in bo range, with richly 
fertile valleys, and its mineral wealth is great, 
valuable fields of gold and coal being included 
in it. The Swazi are a section of the warlike 


Zulu race, and, during our campaign in tile 
Transvaal against Sikukuni, ana afterwards 
in Zuiulandta were our firm allies. At the 
conclusion of the war with the Transvaal 
Boers, their boundary was carefUHy delimited, 
and the independence of Swaziland agreed to. 
But with their customary contempt for treaties 
and disregard of native rights, the Boers have 
(1885-6) largely encroached on Swaziland. 
Umbandine, king of the Swazi, has petitioned 
for British assistance, and the appointment of 
a British Resident as his adviser,—’ 87 . Boers 
threaten to absorb the country. Gold dis¬ 
covered? Negotiations now pending. Affairs 
connected with those of Natal, Transvaal, 
DelagoaBay, Amato agaiand, Zulnland (q.v.). 

Sweating System. A report to the Board of 
Trade on the Sweating System at the East End 
of London, prepaied by Hr, John Burnett, the 
labour col-responder,t of the Board, was issued 
in December last. The report defines the system 
as one under which sub-contractors undertake to 
do tailoring work in llieir own houses or small 
workshops, and employ others to do it, making 
a profit for themselves by the difference be¬ 
tween the contract prices and the wages they 
pay their assistants. An informal census, taken 
by officers of the Amalgamated Society of Tailors 
five years ago, gave the total of Loudon tailors 
as 30,000, of whom 15,000 were employed under 
the sweating system. The object of the sweater 
being his own gain, the tendency of the system, 
is grind the workers down to the lewest pos¬ 
sible limit; awldVIr. B. declares that the people 
employed under such a system " may be said 
to exist, but cannot by any possibility enjoy 
life.” A feature of the sweating system of late 
years has been the payment of premiums to 
sweating masters by foreign immigrants, for 
the most part Jews, in order that they may be 
taught some branch of the trade. Mr. B. fur¬ 
nishes an illustration of this from the evidence 
riven at an inquest held a short time ago at the 
Mile End Workhouse on the body of the child 
of a Russian jew. This man had come to 
London with his wife and six children. Ho 
was almost destitute, knew no trade, and could 
not speak a word of English. His only Way 
into the tailoring trade would have been by 
the payment of a premium and giving several 
weeks'’ work without pay. Some of Mr. B.'s 
statements, however, as to the grinding tyranny 
of the system and the wretched condition of 
its victims were challenged in a letter addressed 
at the close of last year to some of the London 
daily papers by the secretaries to two of the 
Jewish labour organisations of the East End. 

Sweden. A kingdom under Oscar II., of the 
house of Bernadotte, by charter of 1815 in¬ 
dissolubly united with the kingdom of Norway 
without prejudice to sepatate constitution, 
government, and the laws of either. If throne 
become vacant, the Diels of both kingdoms 
elect, and in default of agreement an equal 
number of Swede and Norse deputies make an 
absolute nomination. Affairs common to both 
kingdoms are administered by council of state, 
on which both nations are represented. Under 
the Swedish Constitution of 1809 the executive 
power is lodged in king, who also possesses 
legislative power in matters of political ad- 
ministiation; in other respects such power ia 
exercised jointly by the Diet, which, possesses 
a veto on ajl legislation, and the sole right of 
taxation. Diet consists of two chambers, the 
first of 139 members (elected by province# and 
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municipalities for nine years), the second of 216 
members (1 to every 10,000 of population, elected 
directly for three years). The State religion is 
Luthetan ; all others, except th£ Jesuits, are 
tolerated,—Sweden. Area, 170,979 sq. m. j pop. 
4,600,000. Estimated reveifue (’87-88) and ex¬ 
penditure, £4,754,000 i national debt, £13,656,235. 
(Bor army and navy see Armies, Foreign, 
and Navies, Foreign,.) The King has right 
of veto; but if a law be thrice passed by three 
Storthings separately elected, fcyis veto is over¬ 
ridden. The Norse Constitution of 0814, which 
vests the legislative power in the Storthing, is 
elected indirectly, the people choosfcig dele¬ 
gates who elect the Storthing, For business 
purposes it is divided into the Odqlsthing, 
composed of one-fourth of the members, and 
the Lagthing, consisting of the remainder; 
all new bills originate 111 the foimer. If the 
two divisions do not agree, the combined 
house deliberate, and the measure must be 
passed by a two-third majority.—Norway. Area, 
j2s, 869 sq. m,; pop, 1,806,900. Estimated reve¬ 
nue (’87-88 ),£s, 433,000; expenditure, £2,461,000; 
national debt, £5,888,000. The history or the 
past year (’87) has been uneventful. For army 
and navy see Armies, I oreign, and Navjis, 
Foreign ; and for Council, etc., see Diplomat ic. 

Swimming. J.Nufctall, Staiybridge, won the 
One Mile Open Wafer Championship, at Salttord 
Canal, near Bristol, on Aug. 6th, and is also 
considered the amateur champion at 100, 150, 
aao, 500, 880, and 1,000 yards. H, Q. Bohlotel, 
Surbiton Club, London, swaip 440 yards (.Balt 
Water Championship) in 6 min, 18 sec., at South- 
sea, on Aug. ist. In the Long Distance Cham¬ 
pionship (s£ miles, Putney to Channg-Crpss 
Bridge ) A. £. France (London) proved success¬ 
ful. W, Reilly (.Salford Club) swam 104 yards 
under water at Stockport (recoi d for an amateur). 
Among professional*, Haggerty, Collier, and 
Finr.ey are the most prominent. James Finney 
stayed under'water 4min. 29! sec. (record); 
and also swam 113 >atds 1 foot under water 
(record). The OneHile Championship cup was 
won by 3 . J. Collier, and he is the recognised 
ehampum swimmer. * 

Swinburne, Mr. Algernon Char-lee, son 

ot Aanmal hwinburne and Lady J. Henrietta, 
daughter of Earl of Ashburnham, was b. in 
London 1837. Educated at Bailiol College. 
Oxford (1857). Visited Florence, and passed 
some time there, llis first productions were 
two plays, “ Queen Mother ” and “ Rosamond,” 
(1861). These were followed by two tragedies, 
“ Atalanta in Calydon ” and “Chastelard,” 
and “Poems and Ballads,” which met with 
severe criticism, and led to a species of literary 
warfare. His later works are “A Song of 
Italy,” “William Blake, a critical essay*," 
“ Siena, a Poem ” ; “ Ode on the Proclamation 
of the Fiench Republic in 1870”; “Songs 
before Sunrise” (1871), in which he glorifies 
Pantheism and Republicanism; “ Studies in 
Song” (1881); “Notes on Charlotte Bronte ”; 
“ Po**ms ana Ballads ” (2nd series); “ Tristram 
of Lyonesse” (t88s); "A Century of Rondels” 
(1883); “*ife of Victor Hugo” (1886). He has 
entered With great warmth into the cause of 
European freedom, and evinced his warm 
sympathy with all national movements in this 
djtreclgon, as in his “Song of Italy,” in which 
la* apostrophises Garibaldi and Muzz ini, etc. 

Switzerland. A republic composed formerly 
of several independent allied statea, hut since 


1848 a united confederacy. The constitution of 
2874 vests 'supreme legislative and executive 
authority in two chambers—vis. (1) a State 
Council of 44 members, chosen two for each 
canton for three years by the twenty-two can¬ 
tons of the Confederation ;and (2) a National 
Council of 145 delegates of the Swiss people, 
chosen also for three years, directly, one deputy 
for every 20,000 of the population. The united 
chambers form the Federal Assembly, to which 
is confided the supreme government. The 
executive authority is deputed to a Federal.. 
Council of seven members, elected for three 
years by the Assembly, the president and vice- 
president of which are the first magistrates of 
the republic. A supreme tribunal, independent 
of, although elected for six years by t»w 
Assembly, adjudicates upon disputes between 
the federal government an.d the cantons, the 
individual cantons, and all appeals civil a«fe 
criminal. Each canton is sovereign subjeef fo^ 
the federal constitution, possessing its Iftpaf 
government, vaned in detail, but based on the 
absolute sovereignty of the people ; in some of, 
the stnaller cantons the whole male population; * 
in assembly make their laws and appoint their / 
officials. In the larger cantons the people UgJ 1 
universal suffrage appoint representatiMWe’,, 
One unique characteristic of the rcpubliC ahd 
its cantons is the direct influence exercised by 
the people, to the consequent exclusion of the 
representative principle. It is shown in the 
smaller cantons by the direct popular legisla¬ 
tion of the assembled male inhabitant^and m 
the federation and larger cantons by the almost 
universal adoption and frequent exercise-of the 
so-called referendum, which may be shortly 
described as follows: When a law has been 
passed, the minority (exceeding a certain fixed 
minimum) is entitled to demand that the law in 
question shall be submitted to and confirmed. 
by the direct vote of the citizens : e.g., althouf" 
the constitution abolished capital punishm/. 
it was decided by a popular vote taken u^i 
that each canton should be at liberty to re-unj 
the infliction of such penalty. There is . 
state religion, but complete religious Lbert 5 
The cantons maintain order among the varioi \ 
religious bodies, and no bishopric can 1 
established without the approbation of tt 
republic. Education is free and compulsory. ] 
BudgeA 1887; Revenue, £2,051,500; expericli-f 
ture, £2,091,370. Debt, £*,319*289, but property - 
of republic is valued at £20,000,000. The 
united debt of the cantons is about £12,000,000, 
No standing army permitted by law, but all 
citizens are liable to serve, and in turn undergo 
annual military training. The State maintains 
a highly trained staff and colleges, and in 
addition military training forms part of the 
curriculum of every school, The reputation Of 
the Swiss as a warlike nation is deservedly 
high, and the scientific eminence cf the officers 
is well known. - It is estimated that in case of 
war the confederation could put 250,000 men in 
the field (see Armies, Foreign). Area 15,^9* 
sq. miles ; pop. about 2,900,000. Nothing oc¬ 
curred during’8? to affect the internal condition 
or external relations of Switzerland. Towards 
the Hose of the year the Federal Council agreed 
to a provisional contract for the repurchase of 
the North-Eastern Bailway by the Conxederatiom 
For Council, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Sydney. Capital of New South Wales (y.v.); 
pop- 33*4 709 i 0® Port Jaqfeaon. 
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Taaffe, Count Edward Frauds Jowph, m 

the Austrian peerage, and Viscount Taafie of 
Corren, and Baron of Ballyfnote, Sligo, in the 
Irish peerage, was b. at Prague Feb. 24th, 
1833, and was brought up as a youth along 
with the present Emperor Francis Joseph. 
Count Taaffe is a descendant of the powerful 
nobleman of*the same name who proceeded 
from Ireland, and made a great name in the 
Germanic Empire. The present Count was 
appointed Governor of Salzburg in 1863. In 
1I07 he beatae Austrian Minister of the 
Interior an«PVice-President of the Cisleithan 
; Ministry. ' At the latter end of i860 he se JBfad 
iw Minister President, but resumed his fdPP^T 
post as Minister of the Interior in the following 
year. In 1871 he accepted the office of Gover¬ 
nor of the Tyrol an® Vorarlberg. In *aS8o he 
w£s summoned to form a new cabinet, and 
since that year he has continued, tjs hold the 
post without interruption. The d$pmguisbing 
feature of Court Faaffe’s Clerical and Federa- 
listic administration has been to give greater 
weight to the Slav nationalities, especially the 
Czechs and the Poles, as well as to the Clericals, 
in the public affairs of the Empire ; and to con¬ 
ciliate thg divergent nationalities comprising 
the kingdom. 

T ahiti (Society Islands). A Polynesian island 
belonging to France. Area 453 sq. m., pop. 
10,639. Hilly, volcanic, richly fertile, beautiful, 
with goo 4 harbour. Produce pearl-shell, sugar, 
coeoanut, arrowroot, b&che-de-mer, perfume 
and dye-woods, etc. Natives very cheerful, 
sociable, civilised. Consult “ South Sea Bub¬ 
bles, ” Wallace’s “ Australasia,” Norman’s 
•‘Colonial France,” etc. 

Taine, M,, French author, philosopher and 
critic, b at Vouziers, April 21st, 1828. He re¬ 
ceived ,his education at College Bourbon, and 
at the F.cole Nonuale, in Paris. IBs first work, 
“ E&sai sur Tite Live ’ (1854), was crowned by 
the Academy. M. Taine’s “Histone do la 
Xitterature Anglaise,” published in 1864, ex¬ 
cited a great sensation among the orthodox 
and Catholic party in France. By the influence 
of the Emperor Napoleon III. he was appointed 
Professoi of Art and Esiliptics in the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, at Pans. He also wrote 
“ Notea sur l’Aagletexre.” Translated into 
English, it has been much read M. Tame 
* became a member of the Academy m 1880. 

Tait, Peter Guthrie, b. at Dalkeith, 1831. 
Educated at the University of Edinburgh, and 
Peterhmise, Cambridge, where he graduated 
Senior Wrangler. One of the authors of 
"Thomson and Tait’s Natuial Philosophy,” 
Professor of Natural Philosophy 111 the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. He was awarded, on 
November 30th, 1886, a Royal Medal by tbe 
Royal Society, London, for his various Mathe¬ 
matical and Physical P esearches. He is Gene¬ 
ral Secretary of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
He is joint author with the late Prof. Balfour 
Stewart of “ The Unseen Universe,” and amongst 
his oth§r works are “Recent Discoveries in 
Natuial rhifosophy ; “Dynamics of a Pit#; 
tide; ” and “ Quarterniohs. 

Tajurah A bay on the African coast of the 
Gulf ol Aden, how belonging to France. Great 
Bntaih had claims here, including' the islands 
of Musha and Efat, but ceded them to France in 
1887. On the north side of the bay is Obock, 


or Hobok, acquired by France in 1869, and*since 
enlarged. This territory flow comprises sixty- 
twe? miles of coast, with a depth 01 twenty-four* 
miles. Since 1882 strenuous attempts have 
been made to develop it 5 and, On tne retire¬ 
ment of the Egyptian garrisons. the French 
flag was hoisted at Tajurah, Sagalio, and else¬ 
where in the bay. Treaties nave also been 
made with* the King of Shaa. But, though 
Obock is the outlet of trade from Shoa, it lies 
off the direct, cornice fdal route, and has other 
disadvantages. Its harbour needs very ex¬ 
tensive improvements. England and France 
have ajuwsd to a ’.me of demarcation, beyond 
whi dywdragrecs not to extend its authority, 

Ta.Mjpfeit' - gee ed. ‘86. 

TttS&laVe. Port on east of Madagascar (£.v.). 

Taoism See ed. *86. 

Tarawera Eruption- See ed. ’87. 

Tasmania. An island south of Australia, 
separated from it by Bass Strait, xao miles 
across. Formerly called Van Diemen's Land. 
Extends, 170 miles north to south, and 160 miies 
west to east, containing 26,215 sq. in , with a 
population of 137,211. Capital, Hobart, pop. 
20,000, in the south. Second city, Launceston. 
Other towns Georgetown, Longford, Nc-w Nor¬ 
folk,-Mount Bischoff, Lcfroy, and Beaconsfield. 
Tasmania is divided into eighteen counties, 
within which are electoral districts, parishes, 
and municipalities. Very fertile ( mild and salu¬ 
brious climate; well watered and wooded 
throughout. Chief rivers, the Derwent, Huon, 
and Tamar. Coast bold, rocky, with numerous 
harbours and islands. Countrv very hilly, 
peaks attaining 5,000 feet. Much dense heavy 
forest, containing splendid timber, notably the 
“ Huoa pine.” Flora very rich, chiefly of 
Australian type, brilliant with beauty. Fruit 
attains marvellous perfection of quality and 
surprising abundance. Fauna includes the 
“ devil," “tiger,” wombat, opossum, wallaby, 
platypus, 150 species.of birds, etc. Rabbits a 
nuisance. Colony famous through Australasia 
for stud-sheep (Merino) and cattle (Devons). 
Minerals are gold, silver, tin, copper, iron, 
bismuth, and coal. Aborigines extinct. Thd 
lake and mountain scenery of the centre is 
very fine. Wealthy Australians visit Tasmania 
as a sanatorium. Ruled by a Governor and 
responsible Ministry. Two elective Houses 
of Parliament, Legislative Council of 18 mem¬ 
bers, House of Assembly of 36. Colony 
represented in the Federal Council of Austral¬ 
asia. There are volunteer corps, about 1,000 
of all arms, for defence. Batteries defend 
the Derwent and Tamar estuai ies, and there 
are two torpedo boats. Church of England the 
dominant religious sect. Education is com¬ 
pulsory and good. Exports chiefly wool, tin, 
grain, fruit and preserves, hides, gold, etc. 
For financial statistics see British Empire, etc. 
(table). Railways through island 303 miles, 
138 being added r coach roads and tramways in 
settled parts. Telegraphs 2,353 miles. Chief 
industries, sheep rearing, farming, fruit grow¬ 
ing, mining, and timber cutting. There were, 
in 1885-6,417,777 acres of land undercultivation j 
qf this wheat occupied 30,266 acres, producing 
524,353 bushels, or 17^ bushels per acre ; oatss 
occupied 29,247 acres, producing 784,325 bushels, 
or 2of bushels per acre ; barley occupied 6,833 
acres, producing 176,466 bushels, or 23! bushels 
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per acre. Most of the remaining cultivattdfl land 
mas fruit-orchards and gardens. There are 
some *,000,000 acres of pasturage, supporting 
30,00b horses, 150,000 cattle, 1,600,000 sheep, 
and 70,000 swine. There §re not many immi- 
* grants into the colony, though the advantages 
offered are very good. There is much rich land 
yet unoccupiea, and obtainable at cheap rates 
on deferred payments. Manufactures growing 
into importance. Settled as penal colony in 
1803, Severed from Government of New South 
Wales in 18*5. Convict systenf abolished 
1853, and representative government intro¬ 
duced in 1856. Received a constitution and 
responsible government in 1871. Consult the 
official "Progress of the Colony of Tasmania" 
(Hobart, *88*); also Just’s “ Tasmaniana,” and 
Petherick’s "Catalogue of York Gate Library.” 
For Ministiw, etc., see Diplomatic. 

TatterBaU’B, See cd. ’86. 

Taxation Of Costs. This is the scrutiny by 
an officer of the Court of the bill of costs of a 
solicitor. Its object is to prevent excessive 
Charges for legal service. It may take place 
either in the course of some judicial proceeding, 
or under the Attorneys and Solicitors Act, 1843. 
(1) Taxation of costs in a judicial proceeding 
is optional where the costs are to be p 5 id by 
tlie beaten party, for if he likes lie may pay all 
that is demanded; but it is compulsory when 
the costs are to be defrayed out of a trust fund 
or similar property, for the persons interested 
in the pioperty have a right to protection. (2) 
Taxation of costs under the Attorneys and 
Solicitors Act takes place at the request of any 
one who is dissatisfied with a bill of costs sent 
- in to him by his solicitor. But be cannot insist 
on the taxation of a bill which he has already 
paid without protest, 01 of any bill which he 
lias left unpaid for a year, unless he had special 
grounds for so doing. If the client applies to 
have the bill taxed, the solicitor cannot bring 
an action against him uriil the taxation is com¬ 
plete. Taxation of costs is performed in the 
Queen’s Bem-h Division by the Masters, in the 
Chancery Division by the Taxing Masters; in 
the Prpbate Division and in the county courts 
by the registrars. 

Taxes. See Finance, National. 

Tay Bridge. The great bridge winch spanned 
the l ay fell cm Deo, 88th, 1879 ; bftt soon 
afterwards the work of rebuilding \\ as com¬ 
menced. The new bridge is about two miles 
long, and contains 85 piers, the site being only 
60 feet farther up the liver than that of the 
old erection. Four poison the south end are 
within tidal range, the next 5-3 continue the 
structure to the south side of the navigable 
channel, which is spanned by 14 great piers. 
From the north end of the navigable channel 
to the Dundee side of the river, 36 piers are 
, elected. Seven piers on land connect the 
bridge railway with the North British system 
running into Dundee. The trains are run on 
the lower portion of the big spans, and the 
upper boom of the others; the bridge is 
built w ith double lines on a steel floor. The 
height above high-water mark averages about 
77 ft- clear under four of the spans in the 
navigable channel, that of the remaining great 
,, spans being 75 to 58 ft. on the north side, 
gradually growing less ; and for some distanoe 
*6n me south side the height is from 63 ft. to 
f>5 ft. The piers are built of cylinders to low- 
water level, filled with concrete after being 
Imbedded in the river bottom; then follows 


brickwork and a superstructure of malleable 
iron, the shafts being connected by various 
stays and arches, " the whole superstructure 
being thus brought into one immediately under* 
neath the girders," Messrs. W. Arrol & Co., 
Glasgow, are the contractors. On Feb. 26th, 
* 87 , the last of the 13 large girder* was floated 
out and placed in position; these girders are 
500 tons each in weight, standing 45 feet high. 
The bridge being reported complete, the directors 
of the North British Railway visited the work 
on June xoth. This was followed by the official 
inspection, which took place on the three days 
ending June 18th, when Gen. Hutchinson and 
CjI. Rich declared themselves in every way 
satisfied, and the bridge was declared open for 
tiaffic almost immediately. 

Tchemaieff, General Michael Gregoro- 
VltSCh, Russian general, and Commander-in- 
chief of the Servian army; b. October 24th* 
1878. He entered the army in 1847, and was 
made general during the Crimean war, in which 
he look an active part. He led afterwards a 
very active life in the East, where he extended 
the possessions of the Czar. In 1859, he led 
the expedition against the KhivanS, and in 
1864, in spite of immense difficulties, he crossed. 
the desert of Turkestan, and succeeded in 
joining the force coming from Siberia. Me 
captured Tschemkend (1864), and faschkend 
(1865). The Emperor of Russia recognised hi? 
services by the gift of a sword of honour; but 
through pressme from the Western powers he 
retired. In 1864 he became editor of a Pansla- 
vist organ, the 6/fri Mir. He resumed active 
life in raising Herzegovina in tevolt against the 
Turkish rule, and in consequence of his suc¬ 
cessful eflorts, was appointed Commander-in- 
chief of the Servian ai my. Though beaten in 
1876, his revolutionary propaganda led to the 
Russo-Turkish war, concluded m Mai ch 1878, 
when Prince Milan was created King of Servia. 

Tea. During the last twenty-five years great 
changes have taken place in the tea trade. 
Formerly China held the monopoly in supplying 
us with tea, but of late years India and Ceylon 
have become important competitors in the 
London market. Notwithstanding the great 
extension of the tea gardens in India and 
Ceylon, China still supplies the bulk of the tea, 
although in diminished quantities as compared 
with* former years. In ’78-79 164,500,000 lb. 
were exported from China and Japan to Great 
Britain, against 145,000,000 lb. in ’84-85, or a 
decline of nearly 12 per cent. During the same 
period the exports from India, Ceylon, and Java 
to Great Britain increased from 33,001),000 lb. 
in the former year to 68,000,000 iri the latter, 
or more than 100 per cent. The inferior quality 
of some of the China teas which arrived in 
London during the last four or five years mate¬ 
rially served to increase the popularity of the 
Indian and Ceylon giowths. Complaints as to 
the growing inferiority of the Chinese exports 
having reached the Chinese Government, an 
official circular was addressed to the Tea Guild 
of Shanghai, drawing attention to the growing 
perils and the importance of not adding spurious 
things to the .teas. The effect of thg Govern¬ 
ment edicts was apparent in ’86, forifhe teas 
which arrived in London during that sum¬ 
mer were admittedly superior to any received 
since 1865.. With regard to the competition 
between Indian and China teas, the Chinese 
have the advantage of abundance of cheap 
labour, a suitable climate, and the inherited 
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skill of the old tea planters, which will enahle 
a, All pm always to produce good teas at moderate 
^^rices. Besides, as long as the tendency 1 con¬ 
tinue* in England to purchase the poorer teas 
4 because they are cheap, there is not much fear 
ofrChina teas being entirely excluded by the 
imports from our Indian possessions. Ooa- 
, sumption has considerably increased daring the 
last fifteen years—which is no doubt due,to the 
Call in the value of tea, helped to some extent 
by the spread of temperance. In [70 the aver¬ 
age price of good sound Congou in bond was 
is. per lb., while in ’82-83 it fell to \%d, In 
those years the total imports into this country 
amounted to 322,006,000 lb. and 215,212,000 lb. 
respectively, and the home consumption 
rose to 170,813,000 lb. Thirty years ago we 
used about 63,000,000 lb. of tea, the amount 
consumed being a trifle over lb. per head, 
'sHwhile the duty was about is. <jrf, per lb., and 
the average price of the imports about is. 
per lb. A/t the present time we are using about 
183,600,000 lb., or 5 lb. per head, the duty 
being 6 d. per lb. Of the teas that are imported, 
into the United Kingdom 90 per cent, come 
London to V sold. The tea season comment 
in the middle of the summer, when the 
teas picked in China in April and May afi 
in the Thames. Indian teas come lateral 
are in full supply during August and Septein* 
ber. As the teas arrive they are conveyed to 
a waichouac, where the various consignments 
have to be classified and catalogued, prepara¬ 
tory to being sold. At the opening of the 
sea-sop -the distribution is sometimes very 
lapid. Tlio tea is catalogued as fast as pos¬ 
sible, and is often in the hands of retail dealers 
within a fortnight from the time the cargo 
arrives in dock. The total import of tea into 
this country during the calendar year ’67 was 
222,763,287 lb., of which 119,730,116 lb. came 
fioni China, and 97,830,117 from tne East Indies. 

Teachers’ Guild, The, has been lecently 
established to protect the interests of the 
scholastic profession. It possesses already a 
roll of 2,560 members. Rules for safeguarding 
the right of its members have been drawn up; 
and at the recent Conference (Jan. ’88) it was 
resolved that registration of some kind was a 
desideratum. Other pi oposals were ma'de and 
agreed to. Especial stress -was laid on the 
necessity of adapting education to tins com¬ 
mercial requirements of the age,—a recommen¬ 
dation by Miss Hughes of Cambridge relative 
to the Swedish method of girls’ education. 

" Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, The.” 
The ^manuscript which bears the above title 
was discovered by Philotheus BryencsjoB, bishop 
of Nicomedia, in the library of-the Patriarrh of 
Jerusalem at Constantinople, and published by 
m 1883 with full prolegomena and notes. 
It is remarkable that the hook shouldhave been 
so long unnoticed, when we reflect that it was 
well known to students that a lost book bear¬ 
ing this title was current m the early Christian 
Church, and that the library in which it lies 
has been visited frequently by distinguished 
Western scholars. The reason of this over¬ 
sight Jies^ partly in the smallness of the tract 
in question, which is imbedded in a collection 
of early patristic matter, so that it escaped the 
notice of its discoverer until he had spent some 
■ years over the rest of the book. The interest 
aroused by its publication (although somewhat 
less in England than elsewhere) has been 
universal, and the book has been translated 
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into almost all the European languages (Danish, 
Swedish, Russian, etc.) Nor is this difficult 
to understand, for the tract is at once the 
earliest book of Church discipline known, proba¬ 
bly the mpst ancient testimony of the currency 
of the Scriptures of the New Testament ; ana 
certainly it affords a most remarkable verifica¬ 
tion of the accuracy of modem critical methods, 
since an attempt had b qpn made by a learned 
German scholar (Krauntzky) to reconstruct 
the book bv means of later compilations in 
which it had been i mbeddet’, and with singular 
success. The antiquity of the book is determined 
from the following considerations: although the 
MS. which contains, it was only written in the 
eleventh century (*,n. 1056), the text of which 
the MS. is a copy is found to be quoted by 
almost all the early Fathers, from the middle of 
“f^entury onwards. It may be taken 
’iit it is quoted by Hermaa and 
th of which writers have often 
ed to the first century), by Clement 
a, who quotes it as Scripture, about 
f the second century, by the com- 
the seventh book of the “Apostolical 
tions,” and a number of other early 
ifers, including the author of the ‘ 1 Ques¬ 
ts ad Antiocnum,” Pa. Athanasius “Be 
irginitate,” Pa. Athanasius “ Syntagma Doo- 
trin®,” etc. The tract cannot, therefore, be 
dated very late in the second century, and may 
well lie put much earlier. The locality of its 
production is a matter more in debate; it may, 
however, be talyjn for granted that the ques¬ 
tion lies between two localities—either Syria or 
Egypt. No substantial reason has been shown 
for assigning the book to any other quarter, 
and for either of these there are weighty argu¬ 
ments to be adduced. The most important 
English yiork on the “Teaching” is a volume of 
lectures recently issued by Dr, Charles Taylor 
(Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge), 
in which will be found a very powerful 
statement of the antiquity of the book, and,a 
suggestion (which has also been made in other 
quarteis) that it is really based upon an earlier 
book of doctrine and discipline employed by 
Jewish propagandists for the instruction of 
their Gentile converts. Everything that can 
be said m favour of the high antiquity of the 
book, from external criticism is abundantly 
confirmed by the study of the Christian teach¬ 
ing and practice involved, which are, to say the 
least, very elementary, and, if no other sources 
of Christian literature were accessible, would 
lead 11s to say that the primitive Christians 
believed in being and doing good, and in the 
approach of the Second Advent. The book is 
certainly written before the cessation of the 
primitive “common meal ”or agape, and earlier 
than the establishment of episcopaev. On this 
last point Bishop Lightfoot expressed himself 
as follows to the Church Congress of 1884 :— 
“When our author wrote, ‘bishop’ still re¬ 
mained a synonym for ‘presbyter,’ and the 
episcopal office, properly so balled did not exist 
in the district in which he lived. . . . Such a 
document cannot but reflect fairly well the 
beliefs and usages of the writers age and 
country.” Consult “ The Teaching of the 
Apostles,” by j. R. Harris. 

Tea Duties. See ed. ’86. 

Tea Room Party. See ed. ■’86. 

Technical Education. Specific instruction 
required by every person engaged in a parti¬ 
cular occupation, in addition to the general 
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education needed, more or less, by all the 1 Jt is a system as wasteful for the employer as 
citizens of a slate. In the learned professions it is clumsy and tedious fer tne workman, and 
this special training is still carefully attended places the productions of British industry at A 
to, as it used to be for all handicraftsmen. But great disadvantage in competition with foreign 
of lafe years, owing to the introduction of manufactures. The first institution in this i 
machinery, the growth ofJarge firms, and r lhe kingdom to introduce a sound system of techpi- 
establishment orgiseat workshops, the technical cal education for mechanics was the Artisans’ 
training of artisans has, in most trades, become Institute in St. Martin s Lane, London, founded 
almost nil; while itv nearly all other occupa- in 1S74- Its technical classes were transferred 
tions, agricultural operations, engineers’ la- in 1881 to the Finsbury College of the City and 
bourers, domestic duties, etc., there has never Guilds of London Institute, Otlnr somewhat 


been any pretence of systematic training for similar classes have since been established at 
the life-work required. Within the past ten the Polytechnic Young Men’s Christian Insti- 
years a considerable amount of interest has tute, in Regent Street; the People’s Palace; 
been manifested in the technical training of j and other places. In Manchester, Notting- 


subjcct are beginning to perceive is absolutely report and "evidence "presented to Parliament 
necessary. Private manufacturers %nd public bv a Royal Commission appointed, in 1881, . 
authorities on the. Continent have been much The City and Guilds of London Institute for the!* 1 
in advance of England in establishing good advancement of technical education is carrying 
technical schools for apprentices and journey- on with valuable results -the work fat which it ■ 


....... The basis of all technical education lies wnsestabl shed in London and in the provinces. 

in fhe proper instruction of youths. This Was Te hnlcal Schools (Scotland) Act, ’87. 
formerly secured by a universal system of enables a school board, or_a combination of 
ticeship, with cateful provision tor due boards, to provide a technical school for its 


Even where it still nominally exists, scarcely a school may, with the consent of the depart- 
any provision is made for teaching a lad his | merit, be spread over a number of yftars, and 
trade even by “rule of thumb,” still less for 1 monev mav be boriowed for the purpose, 
teaching it scientifically; and lie has to pick TeetOtalism. For concise history see ed. 

__ l 1 1_j_i____ 1*.. ;___ j ’tiff . _1 _..u i a r Pi. _ t-v .._1 r- 1 . 


journeyman VI JVit *uw vutu lie in nvp 3J., amuwcuu tu t, j icswil ' x 11C 

in one or two grooves during the whole tune Temperance Movement ” (Ward, Lock, & Co.), 
of his real or nominal apprenticeship, because See Tf.mpfra.kce Organisations. 
lus labour is thus made more profitable to his Tehuan 6pac Ship Railway. This is a 
master. One of the temedies pioposed is the scheme tot crossing the isthmus between North 


lus labour is thus made more profitable to his 
master. One of the temedies pioposed is the 
revival of strictly indentured apprenticeships, 
whereby the master is compelled to see that 
the apprentice regularly attends technical 


and South America by constructing a novel line 
in Mexican territory with appliances for con¬ 
veying ships bodily from the Atlantic to the 


classes so many hours a week, and passes Pacific Oceans. Mr. (or Captain) Eads sug- 
an examination aL the end of his time, as gested the project in the first instance; and m 
in Germany, before his indentures are given contradistinction to the Panama Canal 
up to him. In his possession, they then the idea met with, and still retains, consider- 
become a certificate for life of his having had able favour in the United States. (For earlier 
a thorough training for his tiade. The two details see ed.'87.) At Midsummer '86 a report 
chief requirements for securing efficient ele- of fhe*Committee of the United States Senate was 
mentary technical instruction are : First, issued strongly in favour of the Ship Railway 
to employ as teachers men who, to *piac- Bill. Jn a discussion on the general question 
tical knowledge learnt at the bench, in the of the control of the means of transit across the 


making models to scale, performing experi¬ 
ments, etc.), to the practical manipulation, in 
fact, of those'materials —a main element in 


James b. tads and so other persons as'the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ship Railroad Co., the 
capital stock not to exceed 100,000,000 dollars. 
When 10 per cent, was subscribed and rotter 


then teaching. For more advanced teaching cent paid in the directors were to be elected, 
men of higher scientific attainments are the stock subsetibed for not to be assignable 
required. It must be distinctly understood until the paid in capital amounted to 5,000*000 
that no class-rootn teaching can be a sub- dojlais. The charter is to expire if these re¬ 
stitute for workshop training, but that no quirements are not complied within two years, 
workshop can give either the scientific know- On March 8th Capt, J. B Eads died at Nassau, 
ledge, or its ready application to material, with- New Providence A meeting of the Company 
out which all specific trade faculty is merely .was held on July 26th, at Pittsburgh, P%,when 
empirical, rule of thumb, and guess-work The various methods were discussed, and one Of the 
k.nnw'Ifdfift uicked un at ranrinm \ n tllA ‘ * lluvru Br* d\aPaU-\ll4urDi alalWorl nn n is. tkn 


hi me wwoniywi particular jod, and or October it was reported that the Compart y 
j^ives no general principles lor the accurate, were about to take out a charter uhder the lawa 
speedy, and economical execution of other joba. > of New York State to carry the project out; and 



as soon as this had been obtained and final 
financial arrangements made, work would be 
jbeg nn. Aixoiding to the originator^ of, the 
scheme the work could be completed in three 
or tour years, and all the plans, profiles, and 

e signs were completed during his lifetime. 
Skiagraph Address, Abbreviated, See 

STAL IELEGRAFH DEPARTMENT. v 

telegraph Convention, International, 
e Postal Telegraph Department. 
Telegraph#, Recent growth of. Miles of 

wire in 1875 and 1885. ” 
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iBSSKSS 

BBBBBBBBB'X 

BBBBBBBBVB 

BBBBBBBBMI 
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■■■■■■■»■■ 

SpBBBBtBBB 

naSHuaiM 

■BIbbs jbbb 

«■■■»■■>■ 

BBBfJBBBBBB 

BBUBBBBBBB 
■RMIHIII 
■r ■■■■■■■■ 
irjBBBBBi 

pjaaaaai 

iiiaaBBBaar^ 
tmmmmmmrAm 
BBBBBBVaBB 
■BBBBB^BPt. 
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mmmr.mmr.mmm 
mnr/amrmmma 
Mr/A Br.BBBBB 


Frsooe. 

Oennaaf. 


U.K. 

Bnaaia. 


IrBCBBBBBBBl 
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Final Numbers (for 1885 ). 

'* U.S. .... 462-2 tbous. 


v ranee .... 186-3 „ 

Germany . . . 184-4 „ 

• • • « *» 

Russia.... 154-4 >, 

— Statesman's Year Book. 

Telegraphs may be dated irom 1837. 

Telephone. An instrument by means of 
which any utterance of the human voice can be 
transmitted to a distance. Preece has divided 
these apparatus into two categories—those 
used for the transmission of music, " tone ” 
telephones; and those employed for conversa¬ 
tion. See ed. '86. 


Tell el Basttt- See Egypt Exploratioh 
Fond. 

Tell el Tahoodyeh. See Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund, • 

Telpherage. A system for the automatic 
transport of goods,by means of electricity. 
See fid. ’86. 

Tembuland. In Transkeian Territories (q.v .). 
Temperance. See ed. ’86. 

Temperance HospitalfLondoa. Originated 
in 1873, at na» Gower Street, into which the first 
patient was admitted Oct. cth. Only 17 in¬ 
patients could be admitted, at one tune, hut in 
i88iaspe<yous buildingiin the Hampstead Road 
for the reception of 54 n-patients was opened by 
the late Sir W, McAi'.hur, then Lora Mayor; 
since which time another section lias been 
opened by the Bishop of London (Oct. t 8 &s), so 
that the hospital can now accommodate at once 
upwards of 120 patients ; but only about 70 beds 
are in use, the income being insufficient to open 
a larger number at present. There is also an 
out-patients’ department, where more than 3,000 
new patients are treated annually. Down to 
April 30th, 1887, the number of in-patienls had 
been 4,160, and out-patients 25,385. The deaths 
had been 240—-a mortality of only 6 per cent. 
This hospital exists ior the treatment of 
medical and surgical cases without alcohol; and 
though alcohol may be given in “exceptional 
cases,” under strict conditions, only tour cases 
of the kind have occurred, and in no case 
was the patient benefited. £ 56.500 has been 
received lor purchase and building purposes, 
and the annual irffcome now required is above 
£5,000. President, The Duke of Westminster; 
Chairman, Mr.T. Cash; Treasurer, Mr.j. Hughes; 
Bee., Mr. T. Mundy, Visiting physicians—Dr. J. 
Edmunds, Dr. R. }. Lee, and Dr. J. J. Ridge; 
Visiting surgeon, Mr. A. Pearce Gould, M.S. 

Temperance Organisations. British Tem¬ 
perance League i.see i eeioi alisM), 1835; an¬ 
nual income, £2,000; organ, Advocate’, offices, 29, 
Union Street, Sheffield. Western lemperance 
League- income, £1,700; organ, Herald) 
offices, Redlands, bustol. Ignited Kingdom 
Alliance (q.v.) .National Temperance League, 
formed 1856, of National Temperance Society, 
started 1842, and London Temperance League : 
income, with National Temperance Tract 
Depot, £11,230; organ, Record ; otfices, 337. 
Stiund? London, W.C. United Kingdom Band 
of Hope Union, 1855, has affiliated, with its 
county, district, or town Unions, 11,400 
societies, having 1,414,900 members: income, 
£5,350; organ, Chronicle) offices, 4, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C. Midland Temperance 
League, 1857: income, £500. North of Eng¬ 
land Temperance League, 1858.' Independent 
Order of Rechabites, bons of Temperance, and 
two Sons of Phoenix Orders are temperance 
sick benefit societies. The first, established 
1855, has a membership of 95,000; capital, . 
£350,000; organ, Rcchahite Magazine ; offices, 
Lancaster Avenue, Manchester. The members 
of the Sons number 110,000; capital, £62,660; 
organ, Son of Temperance ; offices, 29, Pitt 
Terrace, Miles Platting. Good Templary ($.«.) 
Sunday Closing Association, 1866: income, 
.£3,000; organ, Reporter : offices, 14, Brown 
Street, Manchester. In Scotland—in addition 
to Highland Temperance League—the Scot- ’ 
tish Temperance League, 1844, .income £6,668, 
League Journal, 106, Hope Street, Glasgows; 
Scottish Permissive Bill Association, income 
£3,183, Reformer, 112, Bath Street, Glasgow; , 
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•the Irish Temperance League, income /a,070, 
Irish League Journal, 18, Lorn band Street, Bel¬ 
fast; Irish Temperance Association, Banner, 
Eustace Buildings, Dublin. Church of Eng¬ 
land* Temperance Society: income, £9,500; 
offices. Palace Chambers; Westminster, .Lon¬ 
don, 5 .W. j organ, Chronicle; heads list of 
denominational societies, among which are 
the Congregational &nd Baptist Associations; 
Wesleyan, Methodist New Connexion, Bible 
Christian, Swedenborgian, and Friends Socie¬ 
ties; and Free Methodist, Primitive Metho¬ 
dist, and Roman Catholic Leagues, some of 
which haveofficial organs.—The Medical Tem¬ 
perance Society, British Women's Temperance 
Association, Blue Ribbon Gospel Temperance 
Mission ( q.v .), and Young Abstainers' Union, 
have each papers of their own. To these jnay 
be added the National Deaf and Dumb, Travel¬ 
lers', Police, Cab-drivers’, Soldiers.’, and Eng¬ 
lish and Scotch Railway Temperance Societies. 
The Society for the Study and Cure of Inebriety, 
and the National Temperance Federation 
(Offices, #9, Union Street, Sheffield), have 
been recently formed, twenty-five national 
societies being affiliated with the latter, which 
has be eft chiefly engaged m parliamentary 
work. In London, the Temperance Permanent 
Building Society has probably advanced over 
£3,000,006 since 1854; and the Artisans’ and 
General Dwelling Company, now in its twen¬ 
tieth year, has built over 4,000 houses on its 
estates in the suburbs, whcie no licences are 
allowed. During the past few years seven al 
Inebriates' Homes have be eh opened in difiVi- 
ent parts of the * ountry. Consult the Organs 
and Annual Reports of the various Organisa¬ 
tions. 

Temperance Orphanage. See Good Tem¬ 
plar OltDFR. 

"Temple Bar Magazine." (Monthly, is.). 
Founded in i860 (ana since incorporated with 
Bentley's M^crUnny). Originally edited by 
Mr, George Augustus Sala, and published in 
Fleet Stieet (whence its name). Mr. S, was 
succeeded in the editorship by Mr. Edmund 
Yates, and m J 66 the publishing office was 
transferred to New Burlington St. The name 
of the thiid (and present) editor is not attached 
to the cover of the magazine, but it is an 
open secret that for the last twenty years the 
.editorial chair has been occupied by Mrr George 
Bentley, the head of.the Queen’s Pulf'shing 
House. Generally avoiding politics and silence, 
the pages of this magazine are more usually I 
devoted to biographical sketches, fiction by the j 
principal writers of the day, essays on general 1 
literature, and occasional short poems. Office, 
8, New Burlington .St , W. 

Temple, Inner and Middle- See Inns of 

Court. 

Tenant-right. A right of property in his 
farm given to the agricultural tenant by the 
custom 0! the country. This right may be 
resolved into two elements : (1) the right to 
improvements executed by the tenant and his 
predecessors; (2) a right not to be disturbed 
in the holding is so long as the rent is paid. 
Where tenant right exists, it sold by an out- 

f oing, and bought by an un-coming, tenant, 
he landlord may, indeed, refuse to accept 
the'purchaser as his new tenant, but only 
on fome reasonable ground, such as a want of 
)iftipital or skill. The best-known example is 
the Ulste- tenant-right. This has been sold 
.often for half and sometimes tor a3 much as 


the full fee-simple of the farm. Right? similar 
to the Ulster tenant-right had been established^ 
by custom in various parts of Ireland before 
the Irish Land Act of 1870 gave them the 


sanction of positive law. In 


igland, 

mmonh 


where. 


permanent improvements are commonly made 
by the landlord, and eviction is not frequent, 
there is practically nothing which answers to 
the Ulster tenant-right, where tenant-right 
prevails there is practical fixity of rents, and, 
thus the value of the tenant-rigiit varies with 
the fluctuations of agricultural prosperity. The 
Irish Land Act ot 1881, by fixing rents, has 
established a legal tenant-right all over Ireland. 

Tenants, Varloua Kinds of. See Land 

Question. 

Tennlel, John, artist, was born (1820). 
Showing an early taste for art, he may be said 
to have been entirely self-taught. He was a 
successful candidate in one of the cartoon^ 
competitions in Westminster Hall (1845), ancM 
painted a fresco in the Palace at Westminster; ’ 
but has only produced a few pictures smcc, 
and those chiefly for puvate collections. In 
1851 Mr. Tenniel joined the staff of punch, and 
has, since been a valued contributor to that 
periodical, besides illustrating a great many 
books. 

Tennyson, Alfred Tennyson, 1st Baron 
(creat. 1884); son of the late Rev. George 
Clayton Tennyson, rector of Somfcrsby, Lin¬ 
colnshire ; b. at Somersby, Aug. 6th, 1809. 
Educated at Trim Coll., Cambridge; Hon. 
D.C.X-. Oxon (1855); has been Poet Laureate 
(</.?'.) since 1850. Lord Tennyson, as the chief 
of English lyric poets, has acquired a wide 
reputation not only in England, blit also in 
other countries. His first work was a poem, 
"Timbuctoo," in blank verse, which gained 
lor him the Chancellors medal. This was 
followed (1830) by " Poems chiefly Lyrical,” 
"Poems,” in 2 vols. (1842), "The Princess” 
(1847), "May Queen,” and "Locksley Hall,” 
"In Memoiiam— a tribute to the metnoiy of 
Aithur Hallani, son of the historian (1850); his 
other chief works being “Maud" (1855), 
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“The Promise of May ” (1882), "The Cup and 
the Falcon (1884), " Becket ” and "Tiresias” 
(1885), " Looksley Hall: SiStty Years After"' 
(i88£.), Jubilee Ode (18S7). Lord T. has for many 
years resided at Freshwater, in the Isle of 
Wight. Alfred, Lord T. is the title by which 
heprefers to be known. 

Terries, Will lam (nom de thldtre), was b. in 
London (1849), and is a nephew of the eminent 
historian George Giote. Entering the Royal 
Navy, he served as midshipman in different 
parts of the world for two years. Before he • 
fairly settled down to the theatrical profession 
Mr. Terriss seems to have led a chequered and 
adventurous life, sometimes on the boards in 
England, at other times stock raising in North 
or South America. Had Mr, Terriss been 
successful in sheep-farming the British stage 
would Nave been minus a most excellent actor. 
After a creditable theatrical career, he made 
a decided impression in his impersonation of 
" Squire Thornhill" in Mr. Wills’s “ Olivia," 
1878, His next important engagement was 
I with Mr. Irving’s Lyceum company, in which, 

1 for some seasons, he played leading parts, only 
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severing that connection recently. At present open rebellion. Difficulties and complication* • 
jMr. Tcrriss takes the principal character in with the Puffers ensued, and the combined 
*Pettitt and Grundy’s drama “ Bells of Hagle- fleets of England and France were sent-to ' 
mere,” now running at the Adelphi. Alexandria, axffi the city bombarded by, the 

k Terry, Edward, originally made his mark in British fleet <July 1882). England then "conv- 
Shgkesperean parts at the Prince’s Theatre, raeneed military operations in Egypt, and 
Manchester, under the late Charles Calvert, hi a Tewfik placed himself under her protection, 
greatest success being the Clown in “Antony and The events of the war were fatal to Arabi 
Cfeifps.tr*. w Mr. T.’s first appearance at a West Pasha, who was exiled. aTewfik Pasha is the 
End theatre, the Lyceum, was in the character protege of England, by whom at present the 
of the Grave® tgger, in Hamlet. Since then, affairs of Egypt are* supervised, 
besides playing in numerous Mriesques, he has “Thackeray'sLetters.” {Smith, Elder.) A 
created parts in comedies by Byron, Burnand, collection of letters addressed by Mr. Thackeray 
Reece, A. W. Rivers, etc., etc. He is now the to Mr. aad Mrs. Brloktield, between whom 
Lessee and Manager of Terry’s Theatre, Strand, there existed a warm friendship for several 
which is built on the site of the celebrated years, was published m Scribner's Magazine 
“ Coal Hole,” once well known in London; and during ’87, and excited widespread interest 
is playing in a piece by Mr. David D. Lloyd and and enthusiasm. They constituted a positive 
himself—“TheWoman Hater.” revelation of the great novelist, throwing 4 

r Terry, Miss Ellen, b. at Coventry, Feb. totally fresh light—and that wholly amiable .< 
f27ih, 1848; made her first appearance on the and honourable—on many points ot his cha- 
stage during Charles Kean’s Shakespearian racter. Their value, therefore, was almost 
revivals in 1858, playing the parts of Marnillius inestimable. They afterwards appeared in 
in “ The Winter’s Tale,” and Prince Arthur in volume form, and gave rise to a correspondence 
“King John.” When only fourteen she was a in the Standard of a painful character between 
member of M‘. Chute’s Bristol company, which Mr. George Smith— the much respected head 
included Mrs, Kendal, Mrs. Labouchere, Kate oi the firm by which the book was published— 
Bishop, and several other now prominent and a«son of Mrs. Brookfield, 
members of thaprofession. She made her debut Thames and New Haven Ship Canal. In 
in London, March 1863, as Gertrude m “The September’87 attention was called to a project 
Little Treasure,” and until Jan. 1864 played suggested by a Mr. H. W, Grylls to construct a 
Hero in “Much Ado about Nothing,” Mary ship canal between theThames and New Haven, 
Meredith in “Our American CouBin,” and other the opening into the iormer river being near 
secondary parts. In that year she married Woolwich and tije Albert Docks. It is stated 
and left the stage, but reappeared again in that the country to be passed through offers 
Oct. 1867, in “The Double Marriage ” at the New no greatdifficuities, and that the scheme would 
Queen’s Theatre, London ; and in the December not be a costly one. Nothing definite seems to 
following played Katherine in “Taming of the have been done in the matter so far, but the 
Shrew,” on which occasion she first acted with idea, it <s said, has been received with favour 
Mr. living. In Jan. 1868 she again retired from in some quarters, although sharply criticised in 
the stage, and did not reappear until 1874, when others. „ 

she took the character of Philippa Chester in Thee-Baw-Meng, the last King of Burmah, 
Charles Reade’s “Wandering Heir.” she after- ascended the throne by pioclatnation, Septem- 
wards joined Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft at the ber 19th, 1879, at the age of eighteen. He ip 
ihinee of Wales’s Theatre, where she acted the son of the late King Meng-flun-Meng. At 
the part of Portia; and from thence she went the conclusion of the British expedition up the 
to the Court Theatre, where, amongst other Irrawaddy (1885) (see Burmah), and on the 
characters, she represented Lilian Vavasour occupation of Mandalay, Colonel Sladen, the 
in “New Men and Old Acres,” and Olivia in political agent and the other officers proceeded 
W. G. Wills’play of that. name. On Dec! 30th, to arrest Thee-Baw He was removed with 
1878, she made her first appealance at the the chief queen and queen-mother, and in- 
Lyceum, and has since, in conjunction, with ternea at Arcot, Madras. A telegram dated ' 
Mr. Irvmg, played in the longest runs ever Madras, April 11th, 1886, stated that the ext 
known of “Hamlet,” “The Merchant of Venice," King had been taken to Rutnagberry, in the 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and “Much Ado about Bombay Presidency. Under date Jan. 8th,’88, 
Nothing.” She has also appeared as Viola it was reported from Calcutta that Thee-Baw 
in “Twelfth Night,” Henrietta Maria in was about to be removed to the fort of Sattara, 

“ Charles I.,” Camma in Tennyson’s tragedy of in consequence of indisposition. 

“TheOup,” Ruth Meadows ini “Eugene Aram,” Theistic Church. See ed. *86. 

On May 27th, 1885, “Olivia” was revived .by Thibet. A country occupying the tableland' 
Mr. Irving, with Miss Terry in her originalcha- north of the central and eastern portion of the 
racter j whilst one of her greatest Successes Himalaya, computed to have an area of 651,500 
was that of Marguerite in W. G. Wills’play of sq. miles, and a pop. of 6,000,000. It has 
“ Faust.” Miss leriy has been twice married, been more or less dependent upon China at 
and is now a widow, her second husband dying all times; but the despatch of a Chinese army 
in 1885. Miss T. is now on tour with Mr. in 1713 to rescue it from the Eleuths, and of 
Irving’s company in America. another force m 1792 to repel a Goofkha i«va- 

TtiWSZkt Pasha,. Mohammed Tewfik, Khedive sion, gave the dependency cf Thibet on Chinq a 
of Egypt, b. m 1852. He is the eldest son of practical meaning which, it had not previously 
Ismail Bashfc, who was obliged to abdicate the (possessed. The nominal ruler of the country 
throne of Egypt by France anil England (1879). is the Dalai Lama, who resides at Lhasa on 
Tewfik succeeded his father, and his reign has the Sanpou; while another Lama, called the 
been parked by troublous events. Arabi Pasha Teshu, exercises a powerful spiritual influence 
endeavoured to overthrow European control in in the southern part of the country. His capital , 
the affairs of Egypt, and forming a conspiracy is Shigatze. Tne real ruler of the country is, 
among the Egyptian officers, he led them to however, the Chinese Amban, who is in direct f 
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' bet is derived 
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Our recent knowledge of is 

from the journeys of the two native 'explorers 
Nain*Sing and A. K.; but the earlier English 
travellers, Mr. Bogle, Cap’s in Turner, an.-f Mr. 
Thomas Manning, left the most interesting in¬ 
formation we possess about this state and its 
inhabitants. The Frtupch missionaries, Hue and 
Gabet, who visited Lhasa thirty years after Man¬ 
ning's departure, added some graphic details. 
The prine pal trade of Thibet i 9 that in bnck tea 
witli western China, valued at half a million 
sterling; but the indirect trade with India 
through Nepaul is equally considerable. Great 
hopes wore indulged as to the development 
of commercial relations between Bengal and 
Thibet, through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Cohnan Macaulay's mission to Pekin; and it 
was expected that the additional article of the 
ChefoO Convention would be at last piactically 
earned out. The question of land relations 
between India and China is a great problem, 
which will not be settled at any one point until 
a uniform policy hasbeenagreed upon u herever 
the two empires touch. The Macaulay mission 
above referred to reached Darjeeling early in 
1886, and it was expected to go forward in the 
summer. A delay', however, arose, and the 
party were kept waiting in the border town 
till Julv, when (29th) it was announced, along 
with tile statement of the agreement with 
China on the Burmese question (see Biirhau), 
that the expedition to 1 Juliet was to be counter¬ 
manded, owing to the loca! tlifficultics feared 
by China, wluclj country, however, promised 
to promote the trade. It has since been 
alleged that Mr. Macaulay’s entourage was too 
imposing. Although the year ’87 aid not see 
the formal entrance of any British mission into 
'Inibet, chiefly through tne difficulty cf over¬ 
coming the jealousy and suspicion- of the 
Chinese am bans, European exploration was not 
idle. Col. ’now Gen.) Prjevusky in previous 
yeais bad made himself familiar, on the Rus¬ 
sian behalf, with the northern portions of the 
country, and it was announced from St. Peters¬ 
burg (Jfau. 31st) that the Tzar had ordeied the 
striking of a special gold medal for presentation 
to that .office! by the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences as “the first exploier of the natural 
histoiy of Central Asia * ; further, that the 
Grand General Staff had decided to call one 
of tire mountain ranges he discovered by bis 
name. About the same date the European 
Messenger published a long account ol the 
generaTs fourth journey, in which he expa¬ 
tiated much on Russia's influence with the 

S nnese Asiatics, although he admitted that 
c feeling was not pronounced in Thibet, 
where the White Tzar was not so well known. 
An_ Eii (4 lishman, Hr. A. D. Carey, B.C,S. ( mean¬ 
while had also visited a iegion which he 
deasnbed as “Round Chinese Turkestan and 
along the Northern Frontier of Tibet,” in a paper 
read by hjs brother befoie the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society (Nov. 28th). Mr. Carey left Simla in 
the lurid part of May ’85, to spend two years’ 
leave on the journey, picked up Hr. Ney Ehaa, 
the well-known explorer in these countries and 
British Commissioner of Ladakh, and also a* 
Hr. DaglaRh, who acted ns interpieter. The 
Caravan consisted of 31 m.-n and 49 ponie s; and 
the party when at Khotcn, a manufacturing 
town .01 Chinese. Turkestan, very nearly came 
across Prievalsky. Mi. Carey returned to 
Simla on May 27th, ’87, having exceeded his 


Pekin, j leave by one day only. Some details of Thibetan 
exploration of another character came to ligh'f 


...._ .>'» 

in the Report of the India Survey Depaxtnm. | 
published about last midsummer, for the yeart 
*85-6. Two native explorers —M. H. and R. 
were sent into Thibet, the latter, after bt^ng 
once driven back and once arrested, succeeding 
in completing 280 miles of new survey. To 
complete this portion of the subject it will be I 
interesting to add that at the end of ’87 it was v - 
stated that the Rev. Dr. Bansdell, the well-/ 
known traveller in Siberia, was about to undei f 
take a journey similar to that of Mr, Carey ; but 
he may, if possible, penetrate to China proper, 
and come home via Pekin. With regard to 
Thibet’s relations with India and her immediate , * 
neighbours, Sir J. Fergusson, in answer to Mr. 1 
G. W. Balfour, stated iii the House of Commons, 
on March 7U1, that they had elected a fort in t&eu 
Jelepla pass, on the direct road from Sikhimjf 
owing to some frontier squabble. The peculiat \ 
and apparently undefinable claims of Chinese fj 
suzerainty over Thibet, and actually over Net 
paul beyond the Himalaya on the west, werCi 
well illustrated in an article in the Jimes of’ 
luly 25th, which brought forth an interesting 1 ! 
letter (published Sept. 22nd) from Hr. Girdle- | 
stone, the British Resident in Nepaul (Khat- f 
mandu, Aug. 24th). Whatever may be China’s 
real power in the matter, England recognised 
her influence in the Burmah and Thibet con¬ 
vention signed at Pc-kin on July 34th, the 
ratifications of which were exchanged in Lon¬ 
don Aug. 25th. In Article IV. of this docu¬ 
ment England piactically agrees to withdiaw 
the Macaulay Mission, as inquiry "has shown 
the existence of many obstacles’’; at the same - 
time the Chinese promise to do what they can 
to further inquire into the matter and encour¬ 
age trade. Another frontier difficulty was 
reported on Oct. 30th, It appears that the J 
Rajah of Bikhim, whose mother and wife are 
Thibetans, went to reside at Chumbi in that 
country, and complaints were made from his 
own capital, Tumloong, to the British Deputy 
Commissioner (Mr. Paul) at Darjeeling, that 
Thibetan intriguers were interfering in the 
allairs of the State. This- officer appears to 
have*paid a visit to Sikhim, but returned in 
November without succeeding in persuading 
the rajah to return to Tumloong. About this 1 
time large quantities of excellent Thibetan wool 
wet e being brought into Darjeeling, selling at 16 J 
to 18 i upees per roaund of 80 lb. From Calcutta “ 
(Nov. 20th) it was reported that the returns 
of trade between Bengal and the countries of 
Nepaul, Thibet, Sikhim, and Bhutan for the 
fiscal year showed an increase of b'aaiper cent., 
the imports amounting to nearly 1 crore 10 
lakhs, and exports to nearly 60 lakhs. The , 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce in December ap- ; 
pealed to the Government to hasten theopenirig 
up of the Thibetan trade via Darjeeling m pre¬ 
ference to the Nepaul routeand passes. Itwas 
reported at Calcutta, Jan. oth, *88, that Thibetans 
were entering Sikhim m large numbers, and it 
was suggested that the Indian Government wou Id 
probably consider it necessary to send a force 
there without delay. Under data Jan, iath it 
was reported from" Bombay that the Rajah of 
Sikhim had returned from Thibet, but that the 
unsettled State of affairs still continued. 
“Thistle, The.” See Yachting. 

, Thistle, Knight of the Order of the. Origin¬ 
ally established'in 1540, and remodelled in 1687. 
Its abbreviation is K.T. j Us badge a green 
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ribbon, with motto “ Nemo me imfnme lacessit ” 
None annoys me with impunity ”). _ There 
r are at present twenty-one K.T.S, induding the 
’ Sovereign. 

JV Thomas, William L., was b, 1830. In early 
» ltm studied engraving, tn Pans and Roipe, 
™ under his brother, the late Mr. G. H. Thomas. 
Visited America, And started there the first 
illustrated American paper. On returning to 
... England entei ed into Dusiness as a wood- 
engraver. I# i86p the Graphic was launched 
under Mr. Thomas’S direction, of which he is 
still managing director. Mr. Thomas is a 
member of the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Water Colours, 

Thomson, Sir William, F.R.S., ll.d., 

, D.C.L., b. at Belfast, 1834. Educated at Glas- 

, gow University, whither his lather had re¬ 
moved, and Cambridge, where he graduated 
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Philosophy in the university of Glasgow (1846), 
Editor of the Cambridge and Dublin Mathr- 
mutual Journal (1846), to which he contributed 
valuable additions to the mathematical theory 
of electricity. Among the most important of 
his contributions to the advancement of elec¬ 
trical science arc the construction of several 
beautiful instruments, and their application to 
the studg of atmospheric electricity. His 
quadrant and portable electrometers have been 
of the greatest service. It is, however, in 
connection with submarine telegraphy that Sir 
W. Thomson’s labours in electrical science are 
best known. He has also made important 
additions to the science of magnetism. His 
mathematical insight is seen to the greatest 
advantage in his investigation of the nature 
of heat. Sii William has xeceived many 
honours and acknowledgments of his scientific 
skill. Was President of the British Associa¬ 
tion at Edinburgh (1871), and President of the 
section of mathematical and physical science 
at York (1881), where lie delivered a remark¬ 
able address on the sources of energy in nature 
available to mail for the production of me¬ 
chanical effect. Knighted in 1866. He is joint 
author with Professor Tait of the well-known 
treatise on “ Natural Philosophy.’’ 

Thorburn, Robert, A.R.A , miniature 
painter, d. Nov. 3rd, 1885. He was b. at 
Dumfries in 1818. Studied art at Edinburgh, 
i.ndct the weU-kpown portrait painter Sir W. 
Allan j carried off the chief prize at the Scottish 
Academy, and proceeded to London, where he 
was admitted a student of the Royal Academy 
in 1836. He was a constant exhibitor at the 
Academy, and was elected A.R.A. in 1848. 
He gained the first gold medal at the great 
Paris Exhibition of 1855, and was elected an 
hon. member of the Royal Scottish Academy 

Thorough Bass. The art ofdenoting chords 
by means of figures and other signs marked 
under or over the bass thus called. This term 
is also used *in the same sense, as Harmony— 
that is, to denote the science which treats of 
the formation and progression of chords. It is 
also used to denote the art of playing from a 
figured bass. As used in the first sense given 
above, it is a kind of musical shorthand, useful, 
but rather vague. It was invented in Italy 
about the year *600. The first" werfc on the 
Subject published in England was by Matthew 
Lock., For figuring of chords aee ed. '86. 

TllOUght-RetUliilg- A branch of the art of 
mesmeric influence the exponents of which 


profess, while blindfolded, and ostensibly with*- 
out the aidmf confederates, or collusion with 
th,e object pi their skill, to find articles hidden 
during the processor’s absence; to give the 
numbers of bank notes, and various 'other 
clewer tricks. See «i. ’86, 

’* Time,” a monthly magazine (is,). Contains 
a serial novel, with articles on subjects of 
Sbcial, political, and general interest. In ad¬ 
dition, a summary of the political events for 
the month is gjven, with reviews of current 
literature, and a classified bibliography of the 
best new books published each month, (New 
series, 1865.) Editoi, Jtr, W, Siohel. Office, 

6, White Hart Street, Paternoster Square, E.G. 

Time, “ Standard.” See Universal Prime 
Meiudian, also ed. '86. 

“ Times, The,” is the representative English , 
political daily paper. It was first published 
under the title of The Daily Universal Register, 
on January ist, ,785, at aigd., which name was 
changed to The Tunes on January ist, 1788. 

Editors and Years of Appointment. 

Dr. Stoddart (retired) . , « 1819 

Thomas Bai nes (died) . . . . 1817 

1 . T. Delane (retired).1841 

Professor Thomas Chenery . . . 1877 
6. E. Buokle (present Editor) . . . 1884 
Besides contamtng political and general infor¬ 
mation from the best and most leliable sources, 
its columns treat of every topic of social, 
literary, and artistic interest. A series of con¬ 
tributions entitled “Parnellism and Crime,” and 
“A Visit to the ritates,” appeared during '87, 
and Letters from Wales are now being published. 
The Centenary of The Times occurred on Jan. 
ist. Letters of congratulation were sent from 
all parts of the world to the proprietors. ‘'The 
Mail," published three times each week, fur¬ 
nishes a summary of the contents of The Times. 

In connection with The Times are issued, m a 
convenient form, the parliamentary debates, 
law reports, and occasional summaries of sub¬ 
jects of special public interest. Palmar’s “ Index 
to The Times” provides a convenient means of 
identifying any particular subject or event. 

Timor. An island of the Malay Archipelago. 
Area about 25,000 sq. in. Part belongs to 
Holland—capital Kupartg; part to Portugal — 
capita^ Delly. Products, etc., similar to Java, 
See Colonies of European Powers 

Tin. Cornwall is said to have been the 
sou ice from whence the Tyrian* obtained their 
tin in the time "of King Solomon, and in fact 
to have held the lead in supplying Europe w>th 
the metal. She, however, no longer holds the 
sway, as the annual output amounts only to 
some 9,300 tons, or about half the Quantity 
which is now received in England from the 
Strait*. The sources from whence the supplies 
arc now obtained are Australia, the Strait* 
Settlement, Banna, and Billiton. The production 
of the two former is for the most part sent to 
England, and that of the two latter goes to 
Holland, where it is disposed of periodically 
by public sale. It is stated that d&stsnt tin 
first arrived in Europe about 1715, but the exact 
date is not known. The importation of foreign 
■and colonial tin has been steadily increasing , 
since ’30, when the quantity which came to 
this country -was only 65 tons. Up to ’71 the 
annual import did not exceed 5,000 tonB; but 
since that time it has rapidly increased until 
it peached 26.079 * n H+t Last year the total * 
importation amounted to 25,937 tons, of which ' 
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^,178 came from the Straits; and in conse¬ 
quence of the high prices ruling during the 
latter part of ’87 the production is being 
rapidly augmented in this colon#. The supply 
of tin being confined to few centres, large 
speculative transactions can be carried oufc by 
syndicates, Who are enabled to manipulate the 
market by buying up nearly the whole of the 
available stock. Sudden and extraordinary move- 
manta are thus brought about, as for instance 
in ’ 82 , when the price fell suddenly from £111 
per ton to £88 j or again, in 'St, when the price 
was run up from £107 to £106 in the space of 
three months,—a quotation never previously 
touched. The total atooka in Europe and afloat 
at the beginning of this year (’88) was 15,006 
tons, and the value ^167, against 8,459 tons at 
the commencement of '87, when the price was 
£99 tas. See Mining, and Trade of 87. 

Tlrard, M., first Prime Minister aof Franoe 
under President Carnot, who having failed to 
obtain a premier in the ranks of what may be 
called professional statesmen, turned in his 
difficulties to M. Tirard, who is a man of pre¬ 
tensions, and, as he says himself, “ not a poli¬ 
tician by profession, but a man of business.” 
M. T. Was b. at Geneva of French parents in 
'27. He is a jeweller by trade, and was an 
ardent, though almost unknown, Republican. 
He was elected a deputy in ’71, was one of the 
representatives of Paris '76 to ’84, when he 
passed t,o the Senate. In ’79 he was Min ister 
of Agriculture and Commerce, and subsequently 
Minister of Finance, which post he now fills. 
M. T. is not regarded as a brilliant statesman, 
nor his cabinet as one of all the talents. But 
he is a good business man, of upright character, 
and jfi'oved himself a capable finance minister. 

Tisza von Boroajeno, Koloman, Hungarian 
Premier, was b. at Gcszt, Dec 16th, 1830. 
He was elected to the Imperial Diet in 1861, 
and speedily became the leader of the Left 
Centre party. As a Protestant he had pre¬ 
viously declared himself an opponent of the 
policy of the Government. In the Reichstag 
he opposed the “ Ausgleich,” and on the dis¬ 
solution of the Deak party he founded the new 
Liberal party, which was a fusion of Moderate 
Liberals and followers of Deak. As head of 
this party he became, in 1875, Minister of the 
Interior and Premier. While nominally sup¬ 
porting the foreign policy of the Crowff, Herr 
von Tisza has frequently succeeded in moulding 
it in accordance with Hungarian views. He 
has gamed important concessions for Hungai-y, 
and has been largely instrumental in excluding 
Austria'from Russian influence. 

Tltfeea. The payment of tithes out of the 
yeai ly produce of the soil for the maintenance 
of religion and its-ministers was enjoined in 
the Jewish Church, and very early inculcated as 
a p ious duty in the Christian Churches of the 
West. That the preaching of the early Fathers 
on this subject was effectual in England we 
have ample evidence to show. Though always 
farconvfgience called “tithes,” the offerings 
of early tunes were not always a tenth, but 
varied agfcmuch in amount as in the nature of 
1 the produce on which they were paid. What 
was at first a common custom soon grew into aj 
recognised duty, and rules and regulations 
cam. to be made for thg disposal of the tithes 
and offerings. • In Europe generally—some two 
centuries before England became a kingdom—it 
was the Custom to pay them into the common 
treasury of the diocese, where they Were 


usually divided into four parts, oi which one , 
went to the bishop, one to the clergy, one to y 
the building and maintenance oi churches and 
cathedrals, and one to the poor. In England, 
however, no evidence of such quadripartition 
can be found at any period of history. A mor-t 
obligation to assist the poor was doubtless 
always existent, and was eygn pecuniarily as¬ 
sessed when rectories ^aip|Vt4. be alienated to 
monasteries or lay impropriators p but, apart 
from this, there is no trace q£ legal obligation 
to the poor. In the early Savon times the clergy 
lived in common at some collegiate or cathedral 
centre, called a minster* from whjch they 
attended as circuit ministers to the ..spiritual 
wants of the"neighbourbood. Very soon, as 
through the liberality of the landowners 
churches began to spring up in every town and 
vi'lage, it became customary for the founder 
and patron of a church to pay his tithes and « 
offerings to the minister of that parish. Such V 
parish churches were duly established and 1 
consecrated by the bishop, who assigned the > 
limits of the parish, and generally saw that 
a churchyard, a glebe, and a manse was 
attached to it. Thenceforth \he tithes of the 
parish so constituted were paid to the resident 
minister, henceforth called the rector. The 
tithe thus definitely appropriated was no longer 
a voluntary offering, but part of the parochial 
endowment, and all subsequent changes of 
ownership of the lithable lands were made 
subject to this propi ictary right. Of these 
parishes there are 4,998 now existing. Thus 
voluntary custom grew into voluntary per¬ 
petual endowment. It theiefbrc appears that 
p&rochiri tithe was not a tax levied, but a 
charge equivalent to a rent-charge, created by' 
a proprietor with full authority, and was 
henceforth the property neithei of landlord 
nor tenant. This ptesentiy appears mote 
clearly in the abuses which ensued. Tithes 
being now made an incorporeal hereditament, 
became subject to alienation. In medieval 
tunes England became filled with abbeys, 
priories, monasteries, and other religious 
houses, manned by monks capable of under¬ 
taking the duties of parish ministers. Wliere- 
cver a founder oi patron or controlling 
authority could be persuaded to allow one of 
these bodies to undertake the duties of a 
parish, such house became possessed of the 
tithe# and other endowments of that parish, 
on condition of providing for the services. < 
For this purpose they put in a Vioar (substitute), 
and allowed him generally the “small tithes ”™ 
i.e., the tithe of what was left when that on 
corn, hay, and wool (called the “great tithe”) 
was otherwise appropriated. Of old vicarages 
so constituted there are 3,469 in this country 7 . 
At the Reformation the Religious Houses were 
swept away by Henry VIII., and their property, 
for the most part, either bestowed on favourites, 
or sold at a trifling price to the country gentry to 
attach them to the throne. Thus over a great 
pari of England the nobility antf squirearchy 
became possessors of the “great tithe,” ana 
hence known as “ lay impropriators,” whose one 
remaining obligation to their Church is to keep 
the chancel in repait. Originally, as we have 
seen, the tithe was a tenth (roughly speaking) 
of the produce of things tithable. But payment 
in kind becoming for many reasons undesirable, 
the 6 A 7 Will. IV. 0 . 71 (in ’38) was passed 
and has been subsequently attended by several 
smaller Acts to commute them for a money pay- 
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meat.; They were accordingly commuted for and the daughters toay retain it after marriage 
4 an average annual sum based on the clear with the altered surname. The courtesy title 
annual value for seven years of the tithes of of master is given in Scotland to the eldest 
the parish. This is the commutation ior the SOji of a baron. A duke's eldest son’s Eldest 
» whole parish, and is divided among theseveral son or a marquis’se eldest son’s eldest son 
Hums in proportion to.their average tithablc son&times takes by courtesy the third title of 
produce. It is also arranged' that the apnge the duke or marquis. " While these courtesy 
shall vary from tiraa to time according to the titles are invariably- used when address- 
officially adveftiseiyprice of corn. Taking the ing the persona takirtj? them, they are not 
, average of thq year,©!' commutation at £100, accorded full recognition in certain formal 
the charge fl?r 88 hr #84 *«. 8}rf., the lowest documents: for example, the name of the Duke 
since the‘Commutation Act. In '83 it stood at of Devonshire's eidert son appears sometimes 
£107 as. lake/., and the average value for fifty- in the House of Commons journals as "the 
one years nas been /n» <s. 8a. At the time of Right Hon. Spender Compton Cavendish, 
commutation it was found difficult to bring the commonly called the’Marquis of Harrington.” 
tithes of hops and fruit and iearket-garden In the following list-tbe fiist column gives the 
produce into the ordinary average, and by the courtesy title which is. usually taken by the 
desire of the tithe-payers it was arranged to eldest son of a duke, marquis, or earl; but if. 
pay an extra sum upon this extraordinary will be borne in mind that in many cases the 
r produce, whenever it was grown. This was courtesy title is not in present use, because the 
/.•ailed extraordinary tithe. But the hop-growers peer has no son. Thus what was once a 
' have ever since protested and rebelled against tamiliar title t6 English cars, the Marquis of 
their own arrangement, and in '88 an Act was Granby, has long been in abeyance as a 
passed to extinguish the charge on a certain courtesy title, the Duke of Rutland’s heir pre- 
compensatioi.tojbfi paid to the parishes affected, sumptive being his brother, Lord J. Manners, 
The compel)satiow'was not very much less than M.P. In cases where the eldest son has died, 
the real value of the tithe, and, probably for and the next survivor has taken another family 
this reason, the Act has been but little used, title, fhe dignity in actual use is given. * 

The agitation so far successful against extra- Aberdour L . Morton E. 

ordinary tithe is now conducted, especially in Aboyne E .... Huntly 4f. 

Wales, against the ordinary tithe | with what Acheson V. . Gosfoad E. 

show of justice those who have read "oui Adare V . Dunraven E. 

historical summary must determine for them- Aithne V. . Hopetoun E. 

selves. Great eflorts are, however, now being Alexander V, . Caledon E. 

made to induce the Welsh farmers to unite in Alford V. . Brownlow E. 

a campaign against rents and tithes similar to Altamont E. . Sligo M. 

the Han of Campaign in Ireland (see Welsh Althorn V . Spencer E. • 

National League;. The agitation has beCn Amber ley W. .. ... Russell A'. 

so far successful as to render the collection Ancram £ ... Lothian Jf, 

ot tithes in many parts of Wales very difficult Andover V. . Suffolk E. 

durmgtne past year. A bill to make the tithes Anson I'. .. . Lichfield E. 

payable by landlords instead of occupiers was Apsley L .Bathurst E. 

introduced into Parliament last year, and favour- Ardibssan L .Eglintoun E. 

ably received, but had to be abandoned for want Arundel & Surrey E. ... Norfolk 1 ). * 

of time, The present total income of the Church Ashley/... Shaftesbury IT. 

from tithe and glebe acquired as above before Balneil L .. Crawford & Bal- 

the Reformation is estimated at ,£1,946,000. carres E. 

The piesent value of that confiscated by Baring V. . N01 thbrook JT.. 

Henry VIII.would be about £3,000,000 annually. Bective E. ..; HeadfortAL 

A Blue-book hag been issued containing a Belfast E. ... .. Donegal M. 

return of all tithes commuted and apportioned BenncteL. Tankervifle E. 

under the Acts for the Commutation of Tithes, Berehaven V. .. Bantry E, 

, distinguishing befw’een those assigned to Bernard V. . Bandon E. 

clerical appropriators and their lessees, lay im- Berriedale L . Ca i thnes s £!. 

propriators, parochial incumbents, and schools, Bertie/... . Lindsey £. 

colleges, etc., and,completing the return up to Bingham L . Lucan A, . 

June 36th,’87. Binning/..Haddington EL 

S tle by Deed. See Land Question. Blandford M. . Marlborough D. 

ties Of Courtesy. The eldest son of a Boripgdon V. .. ... .Morley E. 

duke, a marquis, or an earl, takes by courtesy Bowmont M .. .Roxburghe D. 

the second title of his father, Which is geoer- Boyle V. . Shannon,#, 

ally, but not always, the next in degree. Thus Brabazon L . Meath E, 

the eldest son of the Duke of Devonshire takes Brackley V. .. Ellesmere E. 

the courtesy title of Marquis of Harrington, Brecknock E, ... Camden M 

but the present Earl of Derby was Lord Stanley Brooke L .. Warwick E* 

during the lifetime of hiA father, the second Bruce L. ... .. Elgin E. 

title being, not viscount, butt baron. Where Burford E. .. . St. Albans D. 

the second title is of the same name as the Burghersh L .. Westmorland E. 

first it is dropped, to avoid, confusion f for Burghley L. ... Exeter M. 

example, the marquis of Salisbury is also Earl Burke K. ... .. Clanricarde M. 

of Salisbury, so Sis eldest son is known as Bury V- ... .. Albemarle E. . 

Viscount Cranborne. Younger sons of dukes Campden V. . Gainsborough E. 

'and marquises prefix the courtesy title of lord, Cantilupe V. . De La Warr E. « 

and all the daughters of. earls, as well os of Cardigan E. ... ... ... AUesburyJf. 

the higher degrees of nobility, the courtesy CapelT L .. ... .. Essex E. 

title ot lady, to their Christian and surname, Cardross L. ■ ... . Buchan £, 
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Carlow P. ... 
Carlton V. . 
Carmarthen M. 
Carnegie L. 
Cassilis E. ... 
Castle Cuffe V. 
(. astlereagh V. 
Ca&tldroase V. 
Caulfield V. 
Chandos M. 
Chelsea V. ... 
Chewton IS 
Clandeboyc V. 
Clements V. 
Cliftoji L. ... 
Clive V. -... 
Clontnone L. 
CoOhrane L. 
Coke V. ... 

Cole K ... 

Compton E. 
Corry V. 
Courtenay L. 

Cran borne V. 
Cranley V. ... 
Crichton V. 
Cremorne L. 
Crowhurst V. 
Curzon V. ... 
Dalkeith E. 
Dalmeny L. * 
Dalrymule V. 
DalzeUl. ... 
Dangan V. 
Darlington E. 
Deerhurst V, 
lie Grey E. 
Delvin L. 
Douglas M. 
Doufte L. i ... 
Douro M. 
Drumlanrig V. 
Dumfries E. 
Duncan V. 
Duncannon V. 
DundasZ,. ... 
Dungarvan V. 
Dunglas L. 
Dunto V 
Dunluce V. 
Dunwich V. 
Dursley V, ... 
Karlsfort L. 
Ebrington V. 
Ednam V. ... 
Elcho 

Eliot L . ... 

Elmley V. ... 
Euilyn V. ... 
Encombe V 
Enfield V. ... 
Ennismorfe V. 
Erskine'^.,” .. 
Esliagt«n L. 
Euston E. ... 
Feilding’F. 
FmcaSfffc V. 
Fit^harris V. 
Folkestone ff. 
Forbes V. .1- 
Fo.dwithF./ 
Forth,F. 
*@»riocb 
Garlies V. ... 
Garmoyle V. 
Gar nock V* 


*M »<* 


*« 


* ? < Of I 


• **• 
» ••• 
* ♦** 

• ' . 4 . 

• si. 

• a »u 


. . Portariington E. 

... WliarnclJne E. 

... Leeds D. 

... Southesk E. 

... .Ailsa M. * 

. . Depart E. 

... Londonderry M. 
Kenmare E. 

* ... Chariemont E. 
Buckingham D. 
Cadogan E. 
Woldegfave E. 

... DuffennE. 

. Leitrim El 
... Damley £. 

... Powis£. 

... Wicklow E. 

... Dundonald E. 

... Leicester E. 

... Enniskillen E. 

... Northampton M. 

... Belnrore E. 

... Devon E. 

... Salisbury A/. 

... Onslow £. 

... Erne E. 

... Dartrey E. 

... Cottenham £T 
... Howe E. 

... B uccleuch I). 

... Rosebery E. 

.. Stair E. 

... Carnwath E. 

... Cowley E. 

... Cleveland !?. 

... Coventry E. 

... Ripon M. 

... Westmeath E. 

... Hamilton V. 

. . Moray E. 

... Wellington!?. 

g ueensberry M. 
ute M. 

... Camperdown E. 

... Bessborough £. 

... Zetland E. 

... Cork & Orrery E. 

... Home AT. 

... Qancarty£. 

... Antrim E, 

... Strad broke £. 

... Berkeley E. 

... Qonmell E, 

... Fortescue E. 

... Dudley E. 

... Wemyss & March p. 
... St. Germans E. 

... Beauchamp p. 

... Cawdor E. 

... Eldon E. 

... Strafford E. 

... Listowel E. 

... Mar & Kellie E. 

... 'Ravpnsworth E. 

... Grafton D. 

... Denbigh E. 

... Dunmore E. 

... Malmesbury E. 

... Radnor E. 

»»» Granard E. • 
... Cowper E, 

Perth &. Melfort E. 
... Mar E. 

... Galloway E, 

... Cairns E. 

... Lindsay Em , 
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Gifford E. .. . 

Gillford L . .. 

GlamisA. ... ... 

Glandine V, ... ... ... 

Glentworth tx . ... 

GlerawleV V. . ... 

GrUlpm Af.. 

Granby M. ... ... ... 

Grefenock L. .. 

Grey of Groby L. „. ... 

Grey de "Wilton V. ... ... 
Grimston V. 

Grosvenor £., grandson of 

Guernsey L . 

Haddo L. . 

Hamilton M. ... . 

Hartington M. . 

Hastings A. 

Hawaraen V. . 

Hay of Kinfauns L. 

HeJmsley V. . 

Herbert L . 

Hillsborough E. . 

Hinchinbrook V, . 

Hinton V. .. 

Hobart L . 

Holmesdale V. . 

Howard V. . 

Howard of Effingham L. 

Howick V. ... ' . 

Huntingtower L .. 

Hyde L. . 

Ikerrin V. . 

IngestrdfF. . 

Inverurie L . 

Jermyn£. . 

Jocelyn V. . 

Kelburne V. . 

Kerry E . 

Kilcoursie V. ... . 

Kildare M . 

Killeen L . 

Kilmarnock L . 

Kilworth L . 

Kingsborough F. . 

Kirkladie V. .. 

Kirkwall V. ... . . 

Knebworth V. . 

Kynaaird V. ... ... ... 

Lambton V. .. .. 

Lascelles V. . 

Leslie L . 

Leveson L. 

Lewes E. . 

Lewisham V. ... 

Lincoln E. ... .. 

Loftus V. . 

Lome M. . 

Loughborough L . 

Lowther V, . 

Lumlcy V. . 

Lymington V. . 

Macduff V. . ; ... 

Mahon V. . .. 

Maidstone V. ... ... ... 

Maitland V. . 

Mandeville V. . 

March E .. 

Marsham V. .. 

MauchJi'** L. . ... 

Melgund V. ... ... ... 
Milton V. ... ... ... 

Molyneux w 
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Tweed dale M. 
Clanwilliam E. 
Strathmore E. 
Norbury E. 
Limerick E. 
Annesley E, 
Montrose D. 
Rutland D. 
Cathcart E- 
Stamford & 
rington E. . 
Wilton E. 

Verulam E. 
Westminster Z>. 
Aylesford-£, 
Aberdeen E. 
Abercorn D. 
Devonshire!?. 
Huntingdon E. 

De Montalt E. 
Kinnoull E. 

Fever sham E. 
Pembroke & Mom 
gomery E. ' 
Dmvnshire M. 
Sandwich £., 
Poulett E, J 
Buckinghamshire^ 
Amherst E. 
Carlisle E. 
Effingham E. 

Grey E. 

Dysart E. 
Clarendon E. 
Carrick £, 
Shrewsbury & Ta 
bot E. 

Kintore E. 

Bristol M. 

Roden E. 

Glasgow £. 
Lansdowne M. 
Cavan E. 

Leinster D. 

Fingall £, 

Errol E. 
Mountcashel E. 
Kingston £. 

Leven & Melville £ 
Orkney E. 

Lytton E. 
Newburgh E. 

S urham E. 

arewood E. 
Rothes E. 
Granville E. 
Abergavenny M. 
Dartmouth £. 
Newcastle D. 

Ely M. 

Argyll D. 

Rosslyn E. 
Lonsdale E. 
Scarbrough E. 
Portsmouth £. 

Fife E. 

Stanhope £. , 
Winchilsea E. 
Lauderdale £. 
Manchester D. 

Richmond !?, 
Romney£. 
Loudoun E. 

Minto £, 
Fitzwilliam 'E, 
soefton £. 
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Moore V. ... ( . Drogheda M, Tobacco Cultivation In tlie United X 1 q£- 

^.Mqreton L . Ducie A. dom. The depiessed state of agriculture m 

Mountcharlcs A. Gonynghara M. this country during recent years has given rise 

Muigrave E. ... ... ... Nomahby M. to a variety of suggestions for remedying this 

Naas L. ... . ... -Mayo'sE. condition of affairs. One of the proposals 

'"Nj^park V. . Manvers E. made' was that our farmers should undertake 

Newport V. . Bradford & ^ the cultivation of tobacco, to supply a portion, 

Newry & Morne V, ... KilmoreyA. at least, of the large home consumption of that 

Newtown-Butler /•/ ... Lanesborough A. article. The author of this proposal was Hr. 

Norseys X. Abingdon A. Be Laune, who having observed the results 

' North L. » ... ... , . Guilford £. of*tobacco cultu/ation abroad, urged that the 

Northland V. . Ranfurley A. famous “weed- should be added to the list of 

Ockham V. . Lovelace E. crops in this country, and pointed out how 

Ogilvy L. ... ... . Airlie E. snch a cortrse would 1 result in providing employ- 

Ormelie E. ... .. Breadalbane M. ment for large numbers of women and dnl- 

Ossory E . Ormonde M. dren. Mr. De Laune succeeded in interesting 

Oxmantown X. .. Rosse E. his neighbour, Lord Harris, in his suggestion, 

Pakenham L. .i, . Longford E. and his lordship brought the matter under the 

Parker V, ... .. r MacclesfieldA, notice of Parliament, and in the course of a 

^Pelham L. ... .. Chichester jR little time fts feasibility was a subject ofgeneral 

,?erceval V. . . Eginont E. discussion among agricultural bodies. In April 

Percy E .... Northumberland/). ’86 the Government announced their readi- 

l’etersham V. . Harrington E. ness to allow experiments in the cultivation of 

Pevensey V. 11 :. Sheffield E. tobacco to be made, under the superintendence 

Wellington V ... . Mexboiough E. of the Royal Agricultural Society. The Council 

1 Pqrehester L. ... . Carnarvon E. of the Society, however, came to the conclusion 

' ,Pjtoby L . Carysfort E. that it would be too late that year to begin 

Ramsey L . Dalhousie E. operations, but they expressed their willing- 

Kamcliffe V, . Londesborough E. ness to take up the matter in '87. This - 

Raynham V. . JTownshend M. decision disappointed many persons, and the 

Kcidhavetf V .. ... Scafield E. executive of the Ensilage Society came upon 

Rocksavage E. . Cholmondeley M. the scene. In answer to an application which 

kosehill L .Northesk E, they made to the Board of Inland Revenue, 

koyston V. . ... ... Hardwicke E. they were .informed that the Board would 

Russborough V, . Milltown E. be happy to grant permission to certain agri- 

Sandon V. ... ... . Harrowby E. culturists, to be named by the Society, to 

Skelmersdale L . Lathom E. make experiments in the growth of -tobacco, 

* Bomerton V. . Normanton E. provided that certain necessary regulations 

St. Asaph V. . Ashburnharn E. were complied with. On this fact becoming 

St. Cyres K. . Idde&lcigh E. , known, many applications were received from 

* St. Lawrence V. ... ... Howth A. persons in various parts of the country who 

St. Maur E. ..-Somerset D. had resolved to make experiments in tobacco 

Stafford M . Sutherland D. growing. The Agricultural Returns show that 

Stanhope L. .. Chesterfield E. the following areas were planted with tobacco 

Stanley L .. ... . Derby E. in the under-mentioned counties: Aberdeen, 

Stavordale L. ... .. Ileliester E. 1 a.; Bedfordshire, 20 p.; Devonshire, 3 r. 16p.; 

StopfOrd V. . ’Courtown E. Essex, ia. 8'p.; Kent, 5 a. a r. 19 p.; Lincoln* 

Stormont V. . Mansfield E. shire, 1a.3r.1p.) Norfolk, 3r.; Stafford, ir.: 

Stuart V. . Castle Stuart E. Surrey, x r. 30 p.; Worcestershire, up.; and 

Sudley V. ... . Arran E. * Sussex, 20 p, 4 sq. yds.: total in Great Britain 

Suirdale V. ... . Donoughmore E 18 a. 1 p. 18 yds., or an increase of *3 a. a r. 

Tamworth V . Keireis E. . 39 p. 24 sq. yds. I11 Ireland it has been culti- 

..Tarbat V. {and son of Cromartie, Coun- vated in three counties, the total area, being 

* , Duke of SuthcrlSnd) .. teas of. 1 a. 3r. 30 p. 

Tavistock A?. ... . . ... Bedford/). Tobago. A British West Indian island be* 

Tewkesbury /..- .. Munster E. longing to the Crown colony of the Windward 

Throw ley V. . Sondes A. Islands. Area 114 sq. m.,pop. 118,051. Capital 

Titchfield M. ... ... ....Portland/). Scarborough. The island fs divided into seven 

Trafalgar V. . . Nelson E. parishes.—Consists of a mass of rocks rising 

Tullibardine M. . Athole /). steeply on the north-east and sloping to the 

Tumour V. .. Winterton E. south-west. The coast affords some fine bays. 

. Tyrone A. .. Waterford M. Is well watered, but none of the rivers are 

* -Ui'fington V. . Craven A. navigable. Possesses fertile soils, and one- 

Uxbridge A. ... . Anglesey M. third of area under valuable forest. Sugar the 

Valletort V. . Mount-EagcumbeA. main production; cacao, coffee, an^ spices 

Vaughan L. . Lisburne A. neglected. Horses ana cattle numerous. 

Vilhere V. ... . Jersey A. Poultry, game, and fish abundant. There are 

Walpole X.. ... Orford A. deer, peccaries, and other animals.—An Ad- 

; Wark worth X, ... . Percy E. ministrator presides over local councils, but 

Weymouth K Bath M. all ordinances must be approved by genera] 

Wiltshire A. ... ... Winchester M government and Governor of the windward 

Wodehouse X. ... . Kimberley A. Islands. For finaaoial statistioa see British 

f^Wolmer V.... . . SetborneA. Empire, etc. (table). The price Of land i% 

Worcester M. ... ... ... Beaufort D. high. The police is semi-military, and there 

Woraley L. ... .. Yarborough A. are two companies of Volunteers. British flag 

Yarmouth E* »«» Hertford M. I planted on Tobago ih 1580. The island passed 
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to various tjwtters subsequently, bat • has 
remained British since 1795. Consult Layard’s 
“ Through theWest Indies, and * 0 ‘Her Majesty’s 
Colonies.” ■ ■ ■ 

Tobogganing. This winter pastime is very 
popular in •Ommii, and was rendered farcfiliar 
to Englishmen by the gallery arranged at the 
4 mefican felrih itfon Earl’s Court last year. 
The toboggan la a wooden ear or plank,,about 
five feet In length and eighteen inches *in 
width, and'is curled up at thcwtower extremity, 
or prow, ao as to constitute a seat, capable of 
holding tyro or more persons. As indulged in 
at the toboggan galleries of the Dominion, the 
car is hauled up to a great height, and the 
occupants having seated themselves the frail 
vehicle is launched with great velocity down 
the steep, Which stretches downward at a 
precipitous angle. The rapidity with which 
these cars travel may be gathered from the 
recorded fact of one having descended 700yards 
in 20 seconds. / 

Togoland. A German colony on the Slave 
Coast,'Guinea, Area«.about 100 sq. m., pop. 
100,000. Togo, Little Popo, Ague, and Great 
Popo, are four little territories lying between 
the Gold Coast colony and the Dahoman sea¬ 
board. Togoland consists of a “beach," 
about twelve miles long, on which are the 
port-villages of Lome, or Be, Bagida, Porto 
Segura, and Gum Koffi. Behind the beach 
ia a lagoon, and then the “mainland," which 
extends inland about ten nyles, lying round 
the Avon, or Hakko lagoon. The count ly is 
very populous, and is an outlet for consider¬ 
able trade in palm oil and other produce. It is 
low, out fertile, growing pepper, indigo, cotton, 
and native fruits and vegetables. Togo, Gbo- 
me, and Wo, are inland villages and markets. 
Acquired 1885. Some exploration inland has 
since been attempted by Germans. Oonsult 
“ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society,” June 1885. 

Tonbridge School. See Public Schools. 

Tongol&nd. An English newspaper corrup¬ 
tion ot Amatongaland (g.v.). 

TOQlC Sol-fa Method. The original idea of 
the tonic sol-fa method of teaching music is 
due to Hiss Glover of Norwich (daughter of a 
clergyman of the Church of England's who, 
about the year iSiz, commenced a series ot 
experiments in teaching children 10 read 
music. ,She did away with the complexities 
of the Staff, .using simply the names of the 
notes, and inculcated trie great principle of 
key relationship. About the year 1840 the 
Rev. John Curwen (b. in Yorkfchne, Nov. 14th, 
1816^ d. May 26th, 1880), a Nonconformist 
minister, who had been taking great pains to 
introduce a better style of singing into schools 
and congregations, became acquainted with 
Miss G*over's method, and learned to read 
music by its aid. He threw himself with great 
*nergy,|Mp the work of musical education by 
means tartonic sol-fa, devoting his life to its 
auccess.^He greatly improved and developed 
the notation,, and promulgated an admirable 
system, of teaching in hi a valuable work “ The 
Standard Course or Lessons on the Tonie Sol-in 
Method,” The,rotational difference between the 
fc lfe .sol-fa method aud the staff consists in 
t&e former usi ng the initial letters of the sol-fa 
names of the notes of the scale (doh, ray, me, 
fah, sofa, lah, te), instead of notes placed on 
Hoes and spa ces, Time is also marked in a 


very pictorial Way. As a specimen, 
“God saVe the.Queeh” is here given. 

Key A. ,4 


paft 


d : A 




tj J-. d ! T 


m : fit f t 


God save our gracious^been, Long live our 


m 


r: d 
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r : d : tj \ d*,—:~-etc. 

noble Queen, God save the Quten. 

The great educational and scientific prfhcip 
of the method is keyrelationship—keepin 
the relations of tlie various notes of the sea 
to the tonic constantly in view. The relatio 
of the various notes in the scale to the Tee 
note or tonic being the real .foundation < 
harmony and melody#,, the system which mak< 
this relationship the foundation of its teachir 
is certainly the most reasonable one. Tl 
best idea of the great progress which tl 
system has made, will be formed from a stat 
ment of the position which it -occupies at tl 
present time. The chief centre of the roethc 
is the Tonic Sol-fa College, situated at Tore 
Gate, and of which Hr. John Spencer Curwa 
eldest son of the founder, is president, t 
this College classes arc regularly held ft 
the training of teachers of the methoi 
“postal” classes for the study of variot 
departments of musical science^ (such : 
Harmony, Composition, Counterpoint, Music 
Form, Expression, Acoustics, etc.), are eoi 
ducted, and a splendidly organised system < 
musical certificates carried on. A good evident 
of the widespread ramifications of the syste 
is found in the fact that as far back as 18S 
the number of certificates issued Amounted l 
o**er 23,000, sent to all parts of the Unite 
Kingdom and the Colonies. The method ■ 
recognised by Government equally with tli 
staff notation, and it is used in a very larg 
majority of the public elementary school 
There is now scarcely a town or village in th 
kingdom in which there is not a Tonic Sol-i 
choral society. Ifte publications cover th 
whole field of classical choral music. It 
representative paper, The Tonic Sol-fa Reports 
has'about the largest circulation of any musici 
paper in Great Britain, and it has also a repr< 
(-sensitive in the press t of America, in whic 
country it is steadily wlMting its way. 

Tonquin. A country of Indo-China, formerl 
a province of Annam, made a French colony i 
1884. Area 34,615 sq. m., pap. 9 ( txso,oao. Capiti 
Hanoi, on tlxc Hanoi or Song-koi River. Countr 
mountainous in*the north, rich and fertile, bu 
climate of lowlands unhealthy for Europeans 
People hard-working fishers and agriculturists 
Gold, Coal, silver, iron, and copper, are amoni 
the minerals. Military operations have beei 
suspended, though the. country ia still in ai 
unsettled condition towards the Chinese border 
See Ann ah. •- -V' 

Toole, John Lawrence, was fa. 1833 
Educated at City of London Scnool. After beini 
for some time m a mercantile office, he ioinet 
the City Histrionic Club, and made his firs 
appearance on the stage at the Haymarke 
Theatre (1852). Engaged under Mr; Dillon a 
Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, and -met With grea 
success, Played at Belfast, Edinburgh, am 
Glasgow,'and (1854) was engaged at St. James’i 
Theatre, London, where he played in varioui 
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characters of low comedy* Engaged afterwards TOWM, Growth. of WOO Of OUT large, fa 
i die opening of New this oeatury. 


5 at the Lyceum; and on die opening 
1 Adelphi Theatre became principal comedian. 
Makes a professional t<Mir in Jtfie provinces 
kjsvery year, and visited the Kraited States, 
7 *s»erica (1874), whetc he appeared at Wal¬ 
laces 'Theatre, New 'York. On bis return'to 
England appeared at Gaiety Theatre (1875). 
At close oi 1880 he commenced the manage¬ 
ment of tht Folly Theatre, which he has had 
reconstructed and named,, after himself. 
“ Toole's Theatre.” Hts acting is distinguished 
by its faithful attachment to nature in all the 
parts he assumes. Mr. T. is now playing at 
his own house the part of David Trot in “The 
Butler.” 

Toronto (Ind.“oaktrees rising from a lake ”) 
Capital of Ontario (?.«.), Pop. 140.000. Situated 
on the northern shore of Lake Ontario? Note, 
worthy for its university and for its fine harbour 

Torrefied Barley. See ed. '86. 

Tortola. A West Indian island of the Virgin 
group, and chief of the Presidency of the Virgin 
Islands in the British federal colony of the 
Leeward Islands. Area 26 sq. in.; capital Jtoad- 
town. The island is a rocky mass, rising to 
1,600 feet. Suffers from hurricanes. A little 
sugar anjf cotton grown ; fisheries productive ; 
cattle and poultry reared. First settled by 
pirates, expelled by English colonists in 1666 

TOItUga (” Little tortoise”). A West Indian 
island oil the coast of and belonging to Vene¬ 
zuela. 

Tourist Agencies. Side by side with the 
remarkable extension of travelling facilities 
during recent years, there has grown up an 
admirably conceived tourist and excursionist 
jystem, which lias come to be regarded as 
bsolutely essential to the public convenience, 
he voyagettr, whether intending to visit the 
„ lief cities of Europe, the cataracts of the Nile, 
.the temples of India, the land of the Golden 
Fleece, or the roaring rapids of Niagara, is now 
enabled to “ book through," and to perform 
hia journey with an amount of case and 
commit never before dreamt of. If he prefer 
it, the tourist jpay be “personally conducted,’' 
__ ' " ’ ‘ own sweet 


or, if he pleases, may 
will so far as it is consistent with his “ circular 
ticket.*' Best ol^all, he may provide himself 
with coupons available at hotels of repute in 
every quarter ofthe globe. Thus the traveller 
is enabled to estimate the cost of his travelling 
and hotel expenses nay for a “round the world ” 
tour, to pay down the cost thereof before start¬ 
ing, With the assurance that his comfort and con¬ 
venience throughout are already provided for, 
and to start with an amount of money sufficient 
only for incidental expenses. The advantage of 
“ personally conducted "tourais that they enable 
persons whose time is limited to see a great 
deal more than they would if unaccompanied 
by a guide. The, tourist agency was originated 
by Messrs. Thomas Cook Sc Son as far back as 
ml, but it is only within more recent years. 
that ft has been developed to such an extra-1 
ordinal y degree. Besides Messrs. Cook & Son, ** 
there are now other competitors in the same 
field, including Messrs..Gaze. The latter firms 
offer their hotel coupons to all comers, while 
Messrs. Cookie strict the saie of their coupons 
to those who purchase travelling tickets at their 
offices. 


Thou*. 


L’pboL 


Bins'* 


Itaoeh’r.* 


SIwflleM 



Bristow. 

Nottlne’m 

Bradford. 

Saitwd. 

Huftt 

N'cMtS 


A'castle 

Bull. . 

1V0I "\U ' ’21 ’ll ’« ‘41 Ml 71 ’81 

* The decline in Manchewter is. accounted for 
by transference to the ad jo in ing Sal ford. 

t For Hull and Newcastle we give only a 
fragment, to avoid conclusion. 

4 Tower Bridge (London). On June 21st, ’W, 
the Ffinoe of wales, on behalf of the Queen, laid 
the foundation atone of the new bridge which 
is to cross the river Thames immediately below 
the Tower of London. The question of pro¬ 
viding some such means of communication 
east of London Bridge had long been before 
the City authorities, one plan after another 
being proposed and rejected. At length, m 
'76, Mr. Horace Jones, the City Architect, 
began to prepare reports, and a committee of 
the House of Commons urged the subject on 
the attention of the Corporation, who referred 
it to the Bridge House Committee, This com¬ 
mittee at last adopted a design on what is 
known as the “Bascule” principle, and-the 
Court of Common Council indorsed this in 
October ’84. The necessary Act received the 
royal assent on August 14th, .48 J. The -new 
bndge will he carried by two massive Gothic 
towers, the centre span, of 300 feet, being cut in 
halves, to be raised and brought ilush with the 
towers by machinery concealed within 1 the 
latter. There will also be an Upper footway, for 
use by foot passengers when tne central span 
is open, access to which may be Obtained by 
staircases of lifts within the towers. When 
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the bridge is closed there will be sufficient iators threatened the Liverpool cotton market 
height at high water far the ordinary river for a time, and brought about shorterhours 01 
traffic. The approach roads and footway will labour and $berunmng of mills for three days 
beho'/eet Wide, the land spans, which will foe only a week. The smaller consumption and the 
on the suspension principle, 60 feet, and the failure_of Messrs. RungC & Co., the chief open> 
central span 50 feet. As to the materials,* the tors of the corner, puton end to it. The an1- 
lower portieh of the piers up to the parapet sequent decline in the value of cotton feroiight 
line will be of grey granite, and the towers about ajiincreased trade and consumption. The 


on the suspension principle, 60 feet, and the 
central span 50 feet. As to the materials,* the 
lower portion of the piers up to the parapet 


English make. The opening, passage of a 
vessel, and closing, will occupy four or five 
minutes. Mr. Horace Jones was appointed 
architect, and Mr. John. Wolfe Barry engineer. 

The work is expected to last four yean, and the » 6 ~.. 
cost is £750,000. During the autumn Mr. Jones in ‘85 
received the honour of knighthood. At a 4,904, 
meeting of the Court of Common Council, March in ’86 
zoth, ’ 87 , it was reported that the works were msntc 
proceeding satisfactorily. Sir Horace Jones ex- those 
pired during May, and his successor, Mr. A. China 
Peebles, was elected by the Court on Dec. 15th. yards 

Tractarias Movement, The, was the com- the p 
xnenceroent of the Catholic revival in the Church factui 
of England, whose latest development js termed — 1 1 
the Ritualism of the present day. See ed. '86. 

Tx&deln’S?. The forecast at the beginning 
of the year as to a considerable improvement in 
the trade of the United Kingdom has^ at lehgth, 
been realised. The rumours of a Continental 
war had, no doubt, a depressing effect on trade 
in February last and later months. The attitude 
of the central European powers and the domestic 
troubles of another Continental power have 
brought the year ’87 to a close with all fears 
for war allayed for a time. The experts, amount¬ 
ing to £ 281 , 898,000 for the year, were ,£8,965,686 
over those in ’86. The imports for ’87, amounting 
to £ 361 j 885 , 006 , were £12,553,920 over those 
in *86. The increased value in exports was prin¬ 
cipally in the metal and metal goods trade, and 
in machinery and mill work. The iron trade 
received an impetus from the United 
States by the demand for steel blooms. Fair 


line will be of greygranite, and the towers about ajiincreased trade and consumption. The 
in hard red brick. The ironwork Is to be of returns of the Board of Trade for ’87 show that 
English make. The opening, passage of d the yam exports amounted to 251,037,200 lb. 
vessel, and closing, will occupy four or five The exports for’86 were 254,331,100lb., and in 
minutes. Mr. Horace Jones was appointed ’85 were 245,809,9001b. The yarn shipments to 
architect, and Mr. John. Wolfe Barry engineer. China and Japan for ’87 were 35.3sa.300 lb ~ . a a 
The work is expected to last four yean, and the against 26,924,200 lb. in ’86, and 33,061,*^®**- 
eoet is £750 ,000. During the autumn Mr. Jones in ‘85. The total exporta of doth fur ’87 
received the honour of knighthood. At a 4,904,109,200 yards, as against 4,850,210,500yaids 
meeting of the Court of Common Council, March in ’86, and 4.377,516,500 yards in B5. The ship¬ 
ments to India of cloth in *87 were less than 
those in ’86 by 306,895,900 yards, and those to 
China in *87 were more than in,'86 by 6%ckiq.ooo 
yards. The linen trade was very back wan! in 
the past year, with the exception of the manu¬ 
facture oflinen goods of the finer class at 
and Dunfermline. The abandonment offing 
cultivation of flax in the kingdom has probmmf| 
helped to this, although the poor quality St 
Russian flax may induce farmers here to renew 
the cultivation. The jute trade has grejglly 
improved over that in ’86, As to the ttik 
industry, the change has been small hut the 
exports have been of fair amount compared 
with those in preceding years. The imports ip, 
’87 of wheat and flour, as compared with those 
in the years ’86 and '85, are as follows:— 


Wheat 

Flour 


’87. 

...£21,300,000 
.. 10,020,000 


’ 86 . 

£17,888,000 

8,234,000 


, ’ 8 S . 
£24,066,000 
9,651,000 


£31,320,000 £26,142,000 £33,717,000 


steel blooms. 


The imports of tea in ’87 were 222,750,000 lb., 


advantages came to the manufacturers ofhaoma- of value of £9,859,000, as against 231,000,000 lb., 
tite pig-iron. Great speculations caused con- of value of £11,360,000, in ’86. For ooffee in ’87 
sideraole advances in the prices of oopper (q.v.) the imports were 1,046,000 cwt, of value of 
and tin (q.v.). In the Colonial wool sales early £4,253,000, as against 1,020,000 cwt., of value of 
in the yearthe prices rose from 7J to 15 per cent. £3,346,000, in ’86. The faUing off in the export 

trade in tea from China is, according to the 


tite pig-iron. Great speculations caused con¬ 
siderable advances in the prices of oopper (q.v.) 
and tin (q.v.). In the Colonial wool sales early 
in the yearthe prices rose from 7J to 15 per cent, 
over the closing rates in the previous December. 

By Dec. '87 a further advance of fully id. was Foochow Commissioner, due partly to the high 
paid on many kinds of wool. The cliprin ’87 export duty and partly to the quality of the tea 
was less by 5,000 bales than in '86, and the produced. The treatmenVof the plant and soil, 
amount taken by consumers was 31,000 bales according to the North China Herald, has for 
more than in ’86. The home consumption in some time past been marked by the absence of 


’87 was‘(j4,ooo hales less, while the foreign 
buyers took 35,000 more, than in '86. Tie 


trenching, manuring, pruning, and replanting. 
The older methods ot treatment will perhaps 
be resnmed, if China is to compete with India 


1 Scotland was considerably im- be resnmed, if China is to compete with 
s last year. The cotton manufac- in the production of certain classes of te 
87 met only with partial success, the shipping trade improvement decided 


xure (q.v.) in 87 met only with partial success, the shipping trade improvement decidedly set 
T|ris industry seems to have been unduly in (q.v.) last year. The British and foreign 
extended by the increase in new mills and tonnage for ’87 may be stated, as to entries, 
njachibery, and other fixed capital—that is, if 26,000,000 tons as against 24,700,000 tons in 


{moduetiem x>i tuner numbers, but at a larger 99,300,000 tons respectively, the increasing 
proportioning expense in wages and of value demands from the united Suites for stool Haems 
lathe yarn 3 reduced. The usual difficulty of' in the latter part of ’87 advanced the shipping 
procuring shafted labour at short notice was, freights. To the same cause wgs due the 
of course, atrircumstance to meet. The profits ' increase in orders in the building yards of the 
on cloth wei-e thus reduced. With the use Clyde, the Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees. 
•0* the latest isnroveroeivts in machinery and The prices of steel and iron have advantafcd 'Con- 


cotton. A corner got up bv Wow Tork epecu -1 varies of trade in the United Kingdom in '87, 

\ * ' I' . ' 
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Ttbeprioe of labour ha? not materially altered* 
Th« export* to the United Btatee have been, at 


accident or damage to vessels, see whether shlfis 
are ip good condition, and take action for their 


att increase of some ,£2,500,000 over those m detention if th ey b e overladen or nnseaworthy. 
’86; South Africa has taken £*,500,000 over the It manages the Mercantile Karine EundU’which 
Exports m '86. The increase m exports to is derived fratovarious sources, including light 
Gala* and Japan oijdjf: thoee in ’86 has been dues; and is applied to the maintenance of 


About £1,500,000. The trade_ with Australia lighthouses 


his suffered to the extent of £9,500.000'and 
more. The exports to India have also been 
math reduced, , 

‘TffS.&i. Board Of, IS constltuted-of numerous 


seasons, 


expenses 


nected with local marine boards and officers, 
engagement Of seamen, etc. The subordinate 
department of the General Register and Record 
Omee of Shipping lad Seamen, London, is under 
the Board,* and existsirtAinly for the purposes 
of the Merchant Shipping Acts in tbeir relation 
to the title of ships and to the registration of 


mansfft Secrest 

-salary. £1,800), 


Pe 'Worms, M.P.), a Per* seamen; also for fcht' purposes of the Naval 
jf'. Henry George Calcraft, Reserve Act. It haB the custody of records 
■distant secretaries, in con- and returns relating toships and seamen, and 


salary iWB MWfl'iini ■wnwuos, aai K.\JLir wiUiCtuUJb LU T5UtJJa turn bCdniCH, H 1 IQ 

nection with as maby departments relating to the registration and tabulation of particulars 
harbours, mercantile marine, finance, oommeroe abstracted from these records and returns; and 
anfroars returns,, railway*, and fisheries, and a it is the duty of the Department to see that 
large staff of inspectors, surveyors, clerks, etc. those documents which they receive give the 

-Councils, for Trade and Foreign particulars which they ought to give, and to 

ere first established in 1660, and call for explanations of any apparent breach of 
ted into one Department in 1672, Acts of Parliament or instructions of the Board 
1 for three years only. It was, which an examination of them may disclose. 
red in 1695. The present Depart- The Registrar issues certificates to masters, 
origin to an Order in Council of mates, and others who have complied with the 
voi k has enormously increased required conditions as to service and the neces- 


Two separate Councils, for Trade and Foreign 
Plantations, were first established in 1660, and 
were consolidated into one Department in 1672, 
but this lasted for three years only. It was, 
however, revived in 1695. The present Depart- 
, sent Owes its origin to an Order in Council of 
AIM; but its work has enormously increased 
‘jipIQe then, and every year sees some new ad- 
»®_:fti«trati vc burdens tlii own Upon i ts shoulders. 

' rSliapS the most important additions of recent 


sary technical knowledge. The Naval Reserve 
is, as regards enrolment and the fulfilment of 
conditions as to service, under the Registrar. 


i were made in ’83.^. The New Patent Office The Standard Department was transferred to 
established underrati Act passed in that the Board from the Exchequer in 1866, and in 

1* . __» •__ jr.„_*__a__ *.1_>_a c?.____ . e i.l* -r» _ „ 1 


year for granting and registering-patents, regis- *877 the Permanent Secretary of the Board 
tering designs and registering trademarks ; was appointed warden of the standards, with- 
was placed under the immediate control of an out sail ary. It has the custody of the primary 
offiCerwho acts under the superintendence and standaids of length and weight, and its prin- 
direction of <he Board, and was opened for cjpal duty is the verification of local standards, 
business on Jan. ist, '84. The other new branch The Department subscribes to the International 
-of departmental work which was added by the Metric Bureau, at Paris, but the adhesion of this 


of departmental work which was added by the metric Bureau, at jraris, out tneaanesion or inis 
legislation of ’83 was in regard to Bankruptcy; country to the Metric Convention is explicitly 
but the powers of the Board under both these guarded by declaration that they have no in- 
Acts are explained and summarised under other tention of adopting or proposing the adoption 
headings. At the commencement of each session of the'metric system in this country. The 

11 0 _ J A.- « 1* A. ... 2 __ C i.1 A _ A.-,..' .1 A _ _ !• 


Metric Bureau, at Pans, but the adhesion of this 
country to the Metric Convention is explicitly 
guarded by declaration that they have no in- 


and upon applications made to it for provisional charge, is performed by another Department 
orders Tor tramways, electric lighting, ate. (see ' of the Board. Under the Companies Act ’6a 
Bill, PrivaA). when the construction of a the Board may in certain cases, on the requi- 
r ail way has been sanctioned by Parliament, sitidb of a sufficient proportion of shareholders, 
the line cannot bo opened until an inspector of appoint an inspector to examine into the affairs 
the Board has certified as to its fitness. Railway of a company. Applications for charters of 
bye-laws must be approved by the Board, Ana incorporation are generally referred to the 
its inspectors inquire into and report upon Board by the Privy Council. When commercial 
all railway accidents. New tramways are also treaties are in course of negotiation, it is gene- 
subject to its iAspeation, and the use of electric, rally consulted by the Foreign Office. It v#ri(jes 
steam, or any mechanical power upon them is the'apparatus used under the Petroleum Act to 
subject to its oonsentor supervision. The rights test the flashing point of inflammable mineral 
■of the Crown to foreshores are vested in it, and oils. Under the Metropolitan Gas Acts detailed 
it has statutory powers in regard to pilotage, accounts are laid before it by the companies, 
lighthouses (see Trinity House), the inspec- and in connection with the Department there 
tion of British salmon and fresh-water fisheries, are officials and referees to act in regard to 
and-unde Alibe Sea Fisheries Act in regard to the examination of the purity of gas. The Board 
oyster, mussel, crab, lobster, and other fish- has its own legal branch for thetraasacrion of 
eriee. rat is the guardian of the coasts, tidal business in connection with inquiries into rail- 

__SJJl Lt„ __ 1 _t ^ _____ 


orders for tramways, electric ugntmg, otc. ^see 
Bill, PrivaA). when the construction of a 
railway has been sanctioned by Parliament, 
the line cannot be opened until an inspector of 
the Board has (ftrtified as to its fitness. Railway 
bye-laws must be approved by the Board, And 
its inspectors inquire into and report upon 
all railway aocidents. New tramways are also 
Subject to its inspection, and the use of electric, 
iteinn, or any mechanical power upon them is 
subject to its oonsentor supervision. The rights 
of the Oxown to foreshores are vested in it, and 
it has statutory powers in regard to pilotage, 
lighthouses (see Trinity House), the inspec- 


tftem are projected by local authorities, or raiv it publishes mommy mums pegxreing traoe 
way or other companies. Certain important bar- and navigation, in addition to a mass of Statisti- 
boursj like Holyhead, are directly under it, and cal information as to the commerce, taxation, 
the, President is a commissioner of the Mersey population, and progress of Ole United King- 
Conservancy. Th#Board supervises all matters aom, the colonies, and many foreign countries; 
relating to the mercantile marine. Its officers there is in connection with it a bureau which 
may board vessels. Inspect documents and collects and dissemtsMfeS information as to the 
muster crews, inquire into the cause of any state of the labour market at home and abroad; 
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i^aleo publishes a journal of its own, containing 
much that is interesting to commercial men. 
See Board ofTRade. Journal, Load Like, etc. 

J 87. Some* of the most 
valuable information with regard to trade 
•which reaches this country from time to time 
is derived from foreign consular and other 
reports, and therefore wc epitomise this year, 
as we have done prevjpusly, some of the hints 
sent tej their compatriots—viz,, the representa¬ 
tives ip other countries. Tlje simplest method 
of analysing what is necessarily 4 veqy large and 
diffuse amount ofjnformation is perhaps to deal 
with it month by m onth. I n January 5 B 7 it was 
pointed out that petroleum was found at Sloboda 
Rungnesku, in Galicia, and that an English 
company had been formed for the exploitation 
of the wells. Speaking of Bulgaria, the French 
consul at Varpa said that a larger business 
could be done in hats, lightdoth underclothing, 
hosiery, boots and shoes, tacks, nails, and 
paper; but that it is essential to deliver the 
goods free on board at Varna, thus avoiding 
all discussion and trouble as to the rates 
charged by the carriers of the goods. A United 
States consul writing about the Congo asserted 
that the Belgians and Germans spoil the business 
by selling at wretchedly low prices after having 
imported on a ridiculously large scale ior so 
small a consuming community. Eatables the 
natives do not want from Europe; clothing 
hardly any; fineries only to a small extent 5 
but gin and rum, which aie in large demand, 
are hold only m the most vilely adulterated 
forms. Some English and French houses manu¬ 
facture mm, it is said, from malt wme,using 
certain essences for the purpose. The French 
consul at Salonica was of opinion that there 
was a market in Turkey for umbrellas covered 
with Lyons silk or satin cotton with ten ribs 
and about sixty centimetres. There is a good 
opening in Italy for the establishment of large 
wme factories on Freneh models#^ 'The French 
consul at Yokohama reported that title Japanese 
taste for European clocks dhd watches had 
much developed since the J®fio 4 *lwf in that 
country of our system of time. In 

February a German writer-sRigtWat English 
capitalists and mei chant%'WfefC exhibiting a, 
sad want of enterprise in riot doing something 
to set up in Egypt an establishment for the 
sale of English cutlery, hardware, ironmongery, 
kitchen utensils, and workmen’s tools. At 
present Egypt is supplied chiefly with cutlery 
by Germany, the greater part of the articles 
being of Che most worthless description. The 
ironmongery, too, is of the most trumpery kind. 
As shop-rents are high in Cairo and Alexandria, 
a firm in order to succeed would have to deal 
inwall the goods- we have mentioned. From 
.•Jfetevia the french Charge d’Affaires wrote that 
‘the kitchen utensils most in demand—such 
as kettles, pots, and cups—are supplied princi¬ 
pally by Austrian ‘firms, which export to Bel¬ 
grade goods to the value of 30,000 or 40,000 fr. 
yearly. The middlemen eencrally demand from 
3 to s percent, on the selling price. The mode 
of payment depends upon the price asked: if 
goods are urgently wanted they are paid for 
at once. Ordinarily payments are made at four 
months. The merchants prefer to receive the 
goods free on board at Belgrade and to pay 
the customs duties themselves. In Maxoh a 
foreign writer, addressing a German paper with 
j egard to the trade of fiyna, said that the market 
there was becoming overcrowded with German 


travellers, and that as a consequence price* 
were being unnecessarily cut down. This, wev 
should say. Is a danger which exists in other i 
markets than'Syria, ior in April another German | 
writer pointed out that Germany has flooded! 
the Russian market in general, and Rostov 
particular, with cheap agricultural implements, 
which are bought because they are cheap ana 
for no other reason, and English threshing- 
machines are in considerable requestat Rostov. 
Writing a little later, the United states consul 
at Mannheim, pointed out some of the reasons 
why the Geraums are able to beat us in foreign 
markets. He said that they use second-hand 
machinery, and that girls do work which 
elsewhere is done by men. We give a short 
extract from his report" I visited the cotton 
mills with a view to comparing. In the largest 
concern in Baden I went from the storehouse 
of raw cotton to the rattling rooms, and found ; 
in the ‘ picker-room ’ eight machines .doing the ( 
same work that four do in a United States 
cotton mill; women doing the same work that 
men do with us. All thehands in the 1 picker- 
room ’ were women, with the exception of one. 
In the carding-room are old machines, old 
methods. In the spinning-room were three, 
four, and five girls, doing what one little-girl 
does in America—namely, here one little girl 
attends ‘two sides,’and has work enough, on 
an old machine; with us a little girl attend** 
six, eight, or ten * sides.’ In the mule spinning- ,t 
100m a man of thirty-five years, and two youpapj j 
men, eighteen and tuffenty years of age, doing!' 
what one man,, eighteen to twenty, may/be 
found doing in every cotton mill from Rhode 
Island to Georgia—namely, tending one pair ol 
mules as large as William Mason's single or 
Parbrute’s English mules. These<three together 
get about the same pay as the young man in 
America—viz., s| marks to the man, 1j each to 
the young men, making in all about $1.35 a day. 
Here also one may see young women making 
harnesses for the loom by hand. Most of the 
machinery is of old English make. The helps 
are all Germans, ranging in years from fifteen 
to fifty years. They were apparently rugged 
and healthy. They work twefve hours a day. 
These hours are broken up in such a way as 
to be conducive to the people’s health: for 
instance, a quarter of an horn" at 9 a.m. for 
lunch syid a mouthful of fresh air, dinner-time 
is noon, and again a lunch of black biead 
and fresh air at 4 p.m. Thfcy go into the ' 
mills at 6 a.m., and get out at 7 p.m. You 
will' observe that this industry is scattered 
over the land, just the opposite to the American 
manufacturing plan, which centres its cotton 
business in a few cities. The living, if living 
it can be called, #s very poor. Black bread, 
potatoes—in summer afew greens—dandelions, 
etc., gathered in the fields. In many New 
England factory tenements you will find a 
well-arranged, well-stocked kitchen, neat, well- 
furnished bedrooms, a parlour and sitting- 
room, with a neat carpet, a piarro, a house 
organ, a few shelves of books—usually good 
ones—stuffed chairs covered with horsehair, and ‘ 
a bedroom for every two members of the family. 

,Tt is not claimed that this is universally so, 
but in many of the factory villages familiar to 
the writer it is so: villages that would appear 
like Baden-Baden compared with factory vil¬ 
lages here, where not unfirequently a whole 
family will occupy one foom, where a piano, ' 
an organ, carpets, etc., do not come into the 
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breams of the toilers, although they, seem a place the report before English readers. That 
■'¥music-gifted people. "And the consul at May- report wmufd contain, as a role, the names of 
once remarks that < labour is too inert here. the principal ^exporting and importing firms. 
This report is, we think, peculiarly instructive. It provides some information as to tnO chief 
So earnest are the Germans in pushing their* articles of commerce. Above alt, it describes 
■."gde that in August the Belgian consul at theeterms of payment. If, however, the houses 
MofhUt, Yucatan, reported that they had esfca- mentioned are written to, it will usually be 
Wished two houses there. Liqueurs, eatables, found that they have their own*cannections in 
hardware, and haberdashery are the chief France, Germany, or England. For this reaison 
articles imported into that little-understood a generation of commercial travellers should 
1 country. The French are endeavouring to be trained U P to «pen new ground. A youth 
introduce textiles and fancy goods, fori which can live well, say in Malaga, at a dollar a day: 
there is a good openings M The way Is dear,” and be might get some w jrk to do from a local 
• remarks the consul, u for those who are enter- firm, whd would probably be only too glad to 
prising enough to come." Speaking about the employ an inexpensive English correspondent, 
same market in September, a writer in the The same rema-k applies to Turin, Naples, 
German official Handelsarchiv observed that Venice, Salonica, ana Constantinople. The 
, it was in a most prosperous condition. It training of commercial travellers, as the expe- 
' deserves the attention of British traders, rience of the past year has shown, is in fact 
HThere is little else that is new to report during the key of the situation. 

f the year. It is, we regret to say, an unbroken Trade Unions. (For history and legislation 
f record of German successes in foreign markets, see our 1886 edition.) According to the report 
In our Foreign Office reports there is decidedly of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
something wanting, ana much the same thing issued in December 1886, and giving the 
may be said of those of other countries. It is returns for 1885, there were at the end of that 
an exceedingly easy thing in its way to take a year 209 trade unions on the register'; the 
report written, say by a Belgian consul from following sixteen societies returned over 
Beyrotit, Salonica, or Constantinople, and to j£io,ax> income, or over 10,000 members. 


Name. 


Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners . 

United Society of Boiler Makers and Iron Shipbuilders 
Amalgamated Association of Operative CottarfSpinners 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 

Northumberland Miners’ Confident Association . 

Durham Miners' Association.^ 

Operative Bricklayers’ Society.' 

Friendly Society of Ironfounders of England, Ireland, and Walts. 

Amalgamated Society .of Tailors. 

Amalgamated Society of Operative Lace Makers . 

London Society of Compositors. 

West Yorkshire Miners’Association. 

North Wales Quarrymen’s Union.„ , 

Steam Engine Makers' Society . . .. 

Kent and Sussex Labomers’ Union . .*. 

National Agricultural Labourers' Union 


Funds. 

Income. 

£ 

1 

63,270 

59 , 3*7 

60,067 

03,336 

4SiS8i 

39.130 

42,851 

»,633 

/ 

38,060 

7,683-! 

35,173 

42,349 

30,248 

9 , 6 n 

20,167 

36,240 

*0,166 

19,480 

I 9 i 323 

11,822 

14,505 

10,915 

* 3,-59 

8,955 

17,151 

1,362 

11,072 

9,871 

10,657 

' 11,965 

7,684 

7,430 


24.78+ 
28,983 
IS,$70 
8,460 

12,327 

(and £66 
half 

nembers) 

.38,000 

6,288 

ia, 4 *S 

13,661 

4,398 

6,175 

8,000 

3 > 9 fo 

4,910 

12,000 

18,000 


d, Trade Marks.* It has long been the practice mark or falsely to use any such trade mark with 
r ” of individuals and firms producing articles of intent to defraud, whether applied to a cask, 
trade to impress thereon maiks whereby they bottle, stopper, vessel, case, cover, wrapper, 
may be identified as the makers The marks are band, reel, ticket, label, 01 any other, thing, in 
in one sense pledges of good faith, and once a or with which any commodity is sola or 
mart has acquired a reputation for turning out intended to be sold. It was made an offence to 
articles of superior quality, ^purchasers know sell or expose, either for sale or for any purpose 
what to expect when they see his mark. In of trade or manufacture, articles with forged or 
thts Way a mark becomes a valuable thing, and false trade mark3 under a penalty of a sum 
. a wise man will take care that whatever he j equal to the value of such articles, and a sum 
attaches it to shall be worthy of the reputation j besides not less than 105. and not exceeding £$■ 
he has achieve So long as the law afforded j Additions to, or alterations and imitations of, 
no protfcetlon ui the matter it was found that, | any trade mark made with intent to defraud are 
as a merk.be came more valuable to its owner, it 1 held to be forgeries, and are punishable as such, 
•was the, more likely to be copied on inferior Person^ found dealing in goods bearing false 
articles by unprincipled rivals Prior to the maiks are bound to give information as to 
yeai 1863 the law in .this country was so un-Lwhere they procured* the articles on demand 
satisfactory on this point that the marks of the for such information being made to them hi 
more celebrated firms in various departments writing. To afford further protection and also 
■ of trade were pirated m the most audacious to give facilities for avoiding the adoption of 
manner, both at horns and abroad The Her* marks or symbols already appropriated an Aut 
chandise Marks Act, passed in 18 G 2 , madc^it a for the establishment of a Register of Trade Marks 
piiedcmeanom to forge or counterfeit any trade was passed in 1876 and amended in 1870 , Regis- 
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tfation lots practically been made compulsory, person, corporation, or- company, with the* 
for no one can take steps to prevent infringe' consent of the local authority of the district, to 
ment of a trade mark unless such mark has obtain a provisional order from the Board of 1 
been 'entered in the Register, which is under Trade to construct a tramway, and the Board of 
the superintendence oftfce Commissioner oi Xrade has the power to modify or impose cob' - 
Patents. To mark on any piece of goods a fhlse ditions before granting the order. Every 
indication of Use quantity is'a misdemeanour, visional order specifies the nature of the traffic 
puslahuble either by fine or imprisonment, for which such tramway is to be used, and the 
Another important provision is, that the-vendor tolls and charges which may be demanded and 
of an article bearing a trade mark is deemed to taken by the promoters, and contains such 


mam is genuine, unless otherwise vouched ior tons ana cnarges as me »oara 01 trade shall 
in writing. A BIB further amending ^he Act of deem necessary. Tramway companies have to 
1*08 Unis introduced into Parliament last year maintain and keep that portion of the rotfd, 
(t886), but had to be dropped, as there was no whereon the tramway is laid, and to pay parish 
opportunity of proceeding with it. The bill ates—the ratable value being based on the 
will, however, be revived at the earliest oppor- letting value of the undertaking. As regards i 
tunity. ' It had its origin in some revelations the working of’ the tramways during the year 
made in connection with the Sheffield^trade. In 1886 ^ 87 , live companies in England and Wale*., 
consequence of a statement made in a local were worked at a loss, one in Scotland, and 


newspaper as to the prevalence of false marking, one in Ireland. The company which showed 
an inquiry was held by a special oommittee of the the largest return was the North metropolitan, 
Town Council, and a majority of this committee the net receipts, amounting to £87,894; next 
reported that the evil practices complained of comes the Liverpool with £74,821, Xanehesttr 
existed to a considerable extent, and that imme- with £54,491, and the London Tramway Co. with 
diate legislative action was desirable. The £61,892, and the next in order is the Lamt 
Cutters’ Company also took up the matter, and Street with £22,090. The largest takingv^M. 
the Bill referred to was prepared at'their Scotland were from the lines of the CHatem 
suggestion. Corporation, the net receipts amounting' J60 

Tramways. The official Tramway returns for £42,293 ; the returns of the Edinburgh •‘ramways 
the year ending June 1887 show that during the left a profit of £34.467. As regards the Xriah 
twelve months there was a further extension companies, the net receipts of the Dublin United 
of our tramway system. The length of the lines reached £31,505, and the Belfast £13,448. Look- 
open for traffic moreased by twenty-one miles, ing at the working of the entire English tramway 
of Which sixteen miles were added to the system we find there was an increase of 27,569,006 
English system, four miles to the Scotch, and passengers carried, and £49,756 in the gross 
one .mile to the Irish. The following table, receipts. As a whole, the working of the tram- 
giving the miles opened, capital expenditure, and ways shows an improvement over the previous 
average cost per mile, shows how our tramways year, as the percentage of net receipts to capital 
havemeen developed during the past decadeexpenditure is now 5 per cent, as against 4*8 
. 4 — . ... . . - . . . per cent, in 1886. 

Year i A \„, ... „ ... Avrge Transcaspian Railway, in July <86 this 

ending 1 Miles Authorisd Capital cost great line, by means of winch Russia is trans- 
June 30. °P en - capital, expended. p cr in _ terming, politically and commercially, the very 

' . ■ __ L . __heart of Asia, was opened as far as Merv. 

There were then 50 or 60 stations from 
England — Michailovsk, on the Caspian, in the direction 

1887 72a 14,690,48s *0,854,223 15,034 of Samarcand, at intervals, through desert and 

1876 94 2,667,300 1,314,070 13,979 oasis,, of from 15 to 33 versts, the whole distance 

Scotland— when completed to Samarcend being 1,335 

*887 77 1,679,259 1,179,5041,13,318 versts. The laying of the line was chiefly done 

-1876 43 1,157,074 611,185 14,552 by the Turcomans and other denizens of the 

Ireland — steppes, who appear to have,.worked willingly 

1887 87 1,533,166 1,089,996 12,539 in the pay of Russia. The task was hurried on 

1876 aa 640,000 327,866 14,903 with all speed under the supreme direction of 

United General Annenkoff; and, when required, waiter 

Kingdom* t and provisions were brought up along the hue 

1887 886 17,902,910 13,123,723 14,812 at the heels of the workers, some thousands in 

187d 158 4,464,374 2,253,121 14,260 number, whose operations were directed by 

mounted officials. It is stated that when in 

" ' ' full working order a traveller may go from 

Of the total mileage opened in the United Michailovsk across the Oxus through Bokhara, 
Kingdom, 220 miles belong to local authorities and reach Samarcand in a day and a half. The 
and 6*4 to other bodies. The mileage in England ceremony attending the reaching of Chanjjm 
and Wales is divided amongst 132 private com- was celebrated on Dec. isth. Cm March 19th, 
panics and corporations. Fhe traffic on the ’ 87 , an Imperial ukase was issued ordering the 
majority of these undertakings is worked by expropriation of land for the continuation of 
9o,i6k Jiorses, Although seventy-tyro com- the line to Samarcand. This was followed later 
panics have been authorised to use mechanical on by the occupation of Kerki by the Russians, 
power, it appears that not. more than twenty- which was described by the 5 t Peters- 
eight tramways are being partly or wholly burg correspondent of the Nord (Brussels, 
worked by locomotive engines. Most of the June iothj as being merely a matter of pru- 
companies are*incorporated under special Acts dence in view of the extension of the line 
oT Parliament, but the Act known as the beyond the Amu Darya, and also as having 
Tramways Aot of 1870 is applicable to them all. been carried out with the consent of the Erarr. 
This Act enables local authorities, or any On June 95th the appointment of General 
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and Wales is divided amongst 132 private com¬ 
panies and corporations. The traffic on the 
majority of these undertakings is worked by 
90,168;.horses, Although seventy-two com- 


eijfht tramways are being 


y burg correspondent of the Nord (Brussels, 
■e June ipthj as being merely a matter of pru- 
■s dence in view of the extension of the line 
te beyond the Amu Darya, and also as having 
1 . been carried out with the consent of the Emir, 
y On June 25th the appointment of General 

5*6 


ed by 
of the 


June ipthj as being merely a matter of pru¬ 
dence in view of the extension of the line 
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^Anncnkoff as superintendent of the Samarcand 
section was gazetted at the Russian capital. 
News reached Bombay (Sep. Bth) stating that, 
id of the r6 pillarwref the bridge across the 
%.tou Darya had been erected, and that 5,000./ 
labourers were engaged constructing a branch 


, Maenaoeraent was made that CoJor>el A. ,le 
Mesuner, Superintending .engineer id the 
Indian Railway Department, had arrived there 
from London, and had been courteously re- s 
eeived. The work was vigorously pushed on 
to the end of the season, and it is said that 
General Aunenkoff was able to ride over the 
unfinished bridge on Oct. 19th. According to 
an issue of the Turkestan Gazette, at the begin- 
^J.ifeing of Jan. '88, it is expected that the railway 
y.Wijr be completed to Samarcand by the 15th 
(*7th O.S.) of May next. 

Tr&XLBkelan Territories. A region of east¬ 
ern South Africa, sometimes called Katfraria, 
divided from Gape Colony by the Kei River, 
from Natal by the Umtafuna and Umzimkulu 
Rivers, and from Basutoland by the Quathlamba 
Mountains. Area about 14,230 square miles, 
pop. 060,000. Consists of a number of small 
Kafir tribal territories which, since 1876, have 
been, bg by bit, annexed to Cape Colony, or 
brought under control. These territories are now 
grouped into thiee chief magistracies—Griqua- 
land East, comprising Noman’s Land, the Gat- 
berg, and St, John’s River territory, with eight 
subordinate magistrates: Tembuland, comprising 
Tembuland Proper,Emigrant Tambukiland, and 
Bomvanaland, with ten magistrates; Tranakei, 
comprising Fingoland, Idutywa Reserve, and 
Gcalekaland, with six magistrates. There is 
besides one Protectorate, Fondoland (7.*'.), 
ruled by its own chiefs, without magistrates. 
The TVanskeian territories are well watered and 
wooded, with magnificent scenery, a fertile soil, 
and an excellent climate. The coast is rocky 
and dangerous, only the St. John’s River mouth 
being available for ships. There is much good 
pasture and agricultural land, while coffee, 
sugar, and cotton may be raised near the coast. 
Among minerals are coal and copper. The 
condition of tfce tribes varies from tolerably 
advanced civilisation to savagery. Some pos¬ 
sess vast flocks and herds, -while others are 
L skilful agriculturists. Missionaries are estab- 
plished among them, and substantial improve¬ 
ment, material as well as moral, is in progress. 
The revenue of the 1 Territories for 1884-5 was 
£63,411, expenditure ,£46,019. Since the great 
war of 1876-7, when Kreli and his Gcalekas in¬ 
vaded Cape Colony, there haye been occasional 
outbreaks and disturbances, principally inter¬ 
tribal. In 1886 the Pondos raided upon the 
XesibeS, which has led to recent alterations in 
the status of independent Pondoland. 

Transvaal- An independent Dutch state, 
officially styled the South African Republic. It 
lies N. of the Vaal river and S. of the Limpopo 
river. It is bounded W. by Bechuanaland; 
E. by Portuguese territory; S. by Swaziland, 
Zululand,, N atal, and Orange Free State. 
Boundaries defined by Convention of London,* 
1884. Area 114,360 sq. m.; pop, about 800,000, 
of whom scone 50,000 only are whites. Country 
divided into fifteen districts; capital, Pretoria. 
NMiasr towns are PotchefstrOm, Leydenberg, 
WesselstrOra, and Heidelberg. The country 
is generally elevated, in some parts very rugged. 1 


The Hooge Veldt, a lofty plateau extending 
along the, S. and S.E., is the principal seat,or 
industry. Bosch Veldt, or forest country, 
found chiefly in the N.E. Climate exttikmsly 
fine, in spite of latitude; theelevatiqn render 
ing*it healthy and agreeable. The Transvaal 
is rich in minerals 1 there are immense fields 
of coal, with surface outcrops. Gold, both 
alluvial and in quartz, i#workedjn the eastern 
districts: output, 78,290-oz. in 1879, a larger 
amount in subsequent years. Lead, silver, 
copper, irfln, and cobalt, am also found- in 
considerable quantities, and. tin, platinum, 
and plumbago have been discovered. The 
Transvaal is ruled by a President (Mr. Kruger! 
elected for five years, with a Council of tour 
members. Legislation is effected toy a Volks- 
raad of forty-four members, one-half retiring 
every twp years. To exercise the franchise, 
burghers must reside five years, take the oath, 
and pay £25. There is no force to maintain 
order or enforce collection of taxes, but every 
burgher may be called out in time of war. 
Revenue (j 886-7)^259,984; expendi tu re,£245,59*; 
debt, £380,750. The State is, however, prac¬ 
tically bankrupt-. Exports of wool, cattle, 
hides, grain, ostrich leathers, ivory, butter, 
gold! etc., £600,000; imports (1885-6), £524,966, 
and more smuggled. Industries are farming, 
mostly pastoral, some mining - and hunting. 
The Dutch Reformed Church is the dominant 
religion. From 1836 began the “trekking” 
of Dutch Boers out of Caps Colony (q.v.). On 


recognised as an independent State. In 1858 
the three original commonwealths in the coun¬ 
try united to form a republic, and in 1873 elected 
the Rev. T. Burgers their President, who first 
conceived the idea of a railway to Deiagoa Bay 
{q.v.). But native troubles arose : Sikukuni, a 
Hechuana chief, inflicted crushing defeats on 
the Boer forces, aud threatened the capital. 
Other tribes became excited by the oppressions 
and cruelties of the Boers. It became necessary 
for Cheat Britain to interfere, and on April xath, 
1877, the Transvaal was annexed. For a tithe 
English money and English enterprise worked 
wonders: markets were .created for produce, 
and land rose in value. In December 1880, 
however, a majority of the Boers took up arms 
against the British Government. They invested 
towns held by Imperial troops, and surprised 
a detachment on the march. Sir CL P. Colley 
was defeated by the Boers at laing’sWek, and 
shortly afterwards at Majuba Hill, where he 
was killed. After this the British Government 
entered into a treaty with the Boer leaders 
(Joubert and Kruger), which was more liberally 
renewed in 1884, and by which the Transvaal 
became again independent, its external rela¬ 
tions being subject to the approval of Her 
Majesty, as suzerain. The results of this 
“act of magnanimity ” have not been happy. 
Property has lost value, and the stipulations 
of the convention have been ignored. Aggres¬ 
sions into Bechuanaland an d Zululand {q.v,) 
have obliged interference. Swaziland and 
Amatongaland are threatened with annexation 
by the Boers,ewho are striving to obtain pos¬ 
session of some outlet to the sea. The opening 
of rich gold-fields in eastern Transvaal ana 
Swaziland, and the congregation on thereof 
hundreds of English diggers indisposed :to 
submit to Boer domination, is likely to Still 
further create causes of quarrel. Consult 




Aylward’s “ Dutch South Africa.” Clark’s in by the spending departments are framed in. 
“Transvaal and Bechuanaland, Norris- due regard to economy, is made acquainted 1 
Newman’a “With the Boer%" Petherick’s with the views of the revenue departments 
“Catalogue of York GateLibrary,’’Mackenzie’s regarding probable rejtfbts, and upon the 
“Austral Africa,” Thesl’s “History of the figures before him he prepares and introduce^ 
Boers,” Jeppe's “ TfansVaal Book and* Al- his budget; appointments in the National Ehrot 
manack” (Pretoria, annually),-etc. For Presi- Office are in his gift, and not only questions 
dent* etc., seeTJiPtOMATic. Affecting public revenue and expenditure, but 

Treasure Trove. A hoard of,the precious the National Debt, and the best methods of re¬ 
metals in Any form hidden in the earth, or in during it, and the advances made by the National 
any private place. See ed. *86, Debt Commissioners for local loans are all fiiat- 

Treasurer of the Household (see Ministry) ters within his special cognisance (see Finance). 
is a deputy to theLord Stowai d of the House- He is master ot the Mint, and he presides at 
hoM and is always aprivy couftcillor. the nomination of sheriffs (q.v.), Like the First 
Treasury. Tire Lord Sigh Treasurer, who Lord of the Treasury ho is provided with an 
when existing is the third great officer of State official residence at Downing Street. In con- 
(q.v.), had of old the appointment of alt officers nection with the Treasury there is 1 a Fariia- 
cm ployed in ooUeetsng the revenues of the mentary counsel who drafts Government bills, 
Crown, the ncminatioii of all esoheatera, and the and a solicitor who acts for the Government in 
disposal of all plans and ways rdattng to the certain legal prosecutions, and is the Crown's 
revenue; and power to let leases oi Crown lands, nominee when Her Majesty becomes entitled 
This definition of his powers and duties still to the persona) estate of an intestate, and 
holds good, to a great extent, in regard to the administration is granted by the court: and 
Treasury Board; although the management of who is also Queen’s Proctor for Divorce Inter- 
the Crown lands (q.v.) lias long since passed ventions (see Divorce), and Director of Public 
into the hands of the Commissioners of Woods Prosecutions ( q.v .). 

and Forests. The Treasury has control over the Trepanittg (pronounced “trephining”). A 
management, collection, and expenditure*»f the surgical operation rarely resorted to, except in. 
public revenue (see Exchkqueh and Finance), extreme cases. The object of the operation is 
and exercises a general supervision and control to relieve* pressure on, the brain caused by 
over all the public departments, and no increase fracture of the skull, ot accumulation of the 
of salaries or additions to or material changes in blood induced by accident, by excising a small 
the civil establishments can be mads without portion of the bone, llie extraneous weight 
its authority. All exceptional cases in matters is thus removed, and a small plate of silver is 
of revenue are referred to it, and it settles all fitted over the hole caused by the extraction of 
questions regarding the amount of compensa- the piece of the skull. See ed. '86. 
tions, allowances, and pensions to be awarded Trespass, Law of. The term ‘‘trespass” 
in exceptional cases. It audits the civil list, has a wider signification in law-books than in 
and is the accounting department to the House common parlance. What is ordinarily knowr 
of Commons lor a number of civil service votes, as trespass is the injury described m law Latin 
including those for rates on Government pro- as trespass “ quare clausum fregit,” which con- 
perty, secret service, criifiinal prosecutions, gists in breaking a man's close, m. other Words, 
revising barristers, learned societies, suppres- intruding upon his land without lawful autho- 
sion of the slave trade, subsidies to telegraph rity. The trespass is equally committed 
companies, and for temporary commissions, whether such land be fenced or open, and the 
All money bills of the Metropolitan Board of trespasser is liable to an action for damages fot 
Works aie submitted to it, and if approved are any injury which he may have done in tres 
introduced by one or other of its represents- passing. Only a person m actual possession 
tives in the House of Commons. Since the can maintain this action, so that it cannot be 
days of George I., the powers and duties of the brought by any person whose, interest in the 
office of L. H. T. have been invariably executed land is merely reversionary. Trespass is com- 
by commissioners, consisting of the First Lord of mitted by any person who allows his rattle tc 
the Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, stray on to another person's Jgnd; and in this 
and three Lords Commissioners, who are usually case the injured party may either bring his 
designated Junior Lords. Hie First Lord, if he action lor damages or he may distrain upon tht 
fill that office only, has no Share in the manage- offending cattle. But trespass is never t 
ment of the department; but some minor duties, criminal offence, sp that the well-known warn 
such as recommending for Civil List Pensions, mg, “Trespassers will be prosecuted according 
appertain to bis position, and he is an tx-vjfitio tolaw,” is really a mere bugbear. All that can 
trustee of the National Gallery and British be done to a trespasser who has committed nc 
Museum. For nearly eighty'years prior to 1885 injury is to order him off the land, and, if be 
the office of First Lord was invariably held by refuses obedience, to use just so'mucji bodily 
the Prime Minister of the day. The depart- force as is necessary to remove him. Extremely 
mental duties of the three junior lords are insolent behaviour on the part of the trespassei 
almost notpHial. The Patronage Secretary to the will, - however, aggravate damages for injury 
Treasury is principal Government whip (see done by hi ml There are cases in which entry 
Commons), but he does little more in the upon another man’s land is lawful, as When the 
department than nominate a few postmasters, land is subject to rights^nf wav or rights oi 
The commissioners forming the Treasury common (see Easement) ; or when, a perspr 
Board seldom if over meet,} ancj.in fact the real* eaters in order to pay or demand (he payment 
work of the department is performed by the of m<mev there pa\able ; oy to execute a leggi 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is its effective process \ or when he enters ah inn or tavern, 
head, aided in matters of detail by the Financial the landlord of which is assumed to have giver 
Secretary, -and the Permanent Secretary (Sir R. a general licence to all men to enter. Mis 
Wei by. K.C.B., salary ^2,000). The Chancellor behaviour in a place of public entertainment 
of the Exchequer secs that the estimates sent operates, however, to make the original entry a 
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trespass. Trespass may be committed, not only 
m entering upon another man's land but also 
ly interference with it : by driving nails Into a 
wall built upon it, Ottby taking minerals from 
underneath it. Trespass may be of a continuing 
’Mature, as where a nian build? a house on his 
mi It, with a balcony which projects over his 
neighbour's, land., The Scotch law of trespass 
differs considerably from the English, 

Trichina- A nematoid worm found in the 
muscles oi tfte human body, induced by eating 
diseased pork- Sec ed. '86. 

Trtncomalflft. A pari of -Ceylon (q.v.), a 
naval station; fortified. 

Trinidad (“Trinity”!. The largest of the 
Lesser Antilles,' is separated from the Vene- 
sttelan coast by the Gulf of Faria. Is a British 
colony. Area 1,754 sq. m., pop, 171,914. 

,-.Capital Port-of-Bpain, pop. 33,000; other towns 
-San Fernando and Macaripe.—Three chains of 
hills traverse the island, but it is generally 
level. The climate is agreeable ana the sod 
very fertile. The principal crop is sugar, after 
which come cacao, coffee, ground provisions, 
and cocoattUt. A feature of the country is the 
Pitch Lake, from which bitumen is obtained for 
export. -Joal is also found. There are some 
mud volcanoes. Resources arc not fully deve¬ 
loped. Fully half the aiea is still available. 
The colcaiy is ruled by a Governor and Councils 
as a Crown colony. Trade is considerable, a 
large number of vessels visiting the island. 
For financial statistics see British Empire, etc, 
(table). There are 51 miles of railway open. 
Religion and education are well provided for. 
From 1496 Trinidad belonged to Spain, from 
which Power it was captured by a British force 
in 1797, and has since remained a British 
colony. Consult Bates’ “ South and Central 
' America a»id West Indies,” Layard’s “Through 
the West Indies,” etc. 

Trtitldade and Martin Vas. Two small 
Atlantic islands some 700 miles from the coast 
of Brazil. England took possession of them m 
1815. There are supposed to he a few inhabit¬ 
ants. Area about 10 sq. m. Seldom visited. 

Trinity House, designed by Samuel Wyatt, 
Wafe built on Tower Hill 1794, succeeding the 
House in Water Lane, burnt first in tha»Great 
Fire and agairPin 1714. Becoming in 1793 very 
dilapidated, thepresent estate was purchased, 
s The history of Trinity House prope rly begins 
|j|with the original charter of Henry VIII., but 
jyja higher antiquity is claimed for it than that 
date. The Trinity Almshouses at Deptford were 
erected some hundred years previously, and 
other evidencemakes it clear that a practical 
corporation existed long 1 before. The charter 
of Henry VIII. was confirmed by succeeding 
monarchs until the reign of James II., whose 
charter has remained in force unchanged until 
. within recent years, when a supplemental oharter, 
affording better facilities for the transaction 
Of business under modern conditions, was 
granted by Queen Victoria. Its title is “The 
'master, the Wardens .and Assistants of the 
Guild of.the Fraternity or Brotherhood of the 
Most Glorious and Undivided Trinity, and of 
St. Clement in the Parish of Deptford in the* 
County of Kent.” About the year 1520 the 
Admiralty and Navy Boards were first formed, 
the' suggestion of which is attributed to 
Henry VII. The establishment of dockyards 
and arsenals following thereupon, the Deptford 
building-yard was confided to the direction of 


the. Trinity House, together with the SURC*- 
vision of all navy stores-and provisions. The 
flxat Masts* under thd charter was Sir TitM&M 
Sport, sometime Controller of the Navy.. The 
earliest duties of the*rmity House related to 
pilo^go and ‘the regulation of pilots in the 
do# of London and various .other ports in 
England, and as kindred services buoyage and 
beaconage qf the coast game gradually under 
the supervision of the Elder Brethren. This 
duty was formally.imposed upon them by the 
Act 8th Elizabeth. In the year 1600 Ughthouses 
were erected; Caistor, Norfolk, followed a 
few yearn after by those at Lowestoft, Uunge- 
ness, .and the Forelands. Other lighthouses 
were erected in subsequent years by the 
corporation and by private individuals: but 
as the collection of tolls- for these was found 
to be inconvenient (and in some cases for 
private lights the charges were excessive), 
an Act was passed in the year 1836 empower¬ 
ing the corporation to pmchase all the lights 
in the hands of private individuals on the 
coast of England, so as to bring them all under 
the supervision of one board. Hie duties for 
these lights amount to a considerable sum— 
viz., between ,£300,000 and ,£400,000; and since 
the sear 1853, in consequence of the passing of 
the Merchant ‘Shipping Act, the supervision of 
these tolls and their application has been 
assigned to the Board of Trade, the Trinity 
House being stiil the administrative body. 
Concurrently with tbeir lighthouse duties the 
corporation formerly had the entire charge Of 
supplying the ballastage on the river Thames, 
and although their special right .no longer 
exists (the Acts giving them authority having 
expired), they still carry on the duty in a more 
limited wav, and the profits arising from the 
ballast othce are devoted to charitable pur¬ 
poses. "The charities of the Elder Brethren 
from other sources are large, although not so 
large as many cl the City Companies. Their 
almshouses at Deptford, where the corporation 
was originally established, were pullea down a 
few years ago, on becoming dilapidated, and 
annuities granted to the occupants and their 
successors. The establishment at Mile End 
still remains. The houses number about ninety. 
There are many other charitable bequests and 
trusts, all applicable to poor mariners, their 
widows and orphans. The Trinity House itself 
contains many valuable pictures of former 
masters and others associated with the corpo¬ 
ration's history, and its collection of ancient 
manuscripts has furnished material for an 
interesting chapter in the records of historical 
manuscripts recently published. In 1886 an 
Order in Council was issued fixing fhecstabli sh- 
ment of Trinity House, and the salaries to be 
paid to the officers out of the Mercantile 
.Marine Fund, and making various alterations in 
the official arrangement. Tile Eldar Brethren 
are elected for lite, and as a vacancy occurs 
they elect a successor. They meet every day 
for routine worl&And twiife a week for com¬ 
mittees. Master:^Ice-Admiral H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., etc. Deputy 
Master: Capt. John Sydney Webb. , 

Tripoli. The easternmost of the Barbary 
States of North Africa, and a vilayet of the 
Turkish Empire. Conjoined ancT subject to it 
are Fezean, to the south,, a chain of verdant 
oases in the desert—capital Mourzonk; and 
Barca, between Tripoli and Egypt, mostly 
desert, but containing the site of tne gardens 
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of the Heape rides— capital Bengazi. The 
whole area is officially stated to he 398,873 
sq. m.> pop. i,oio,ooq. Capital Tripoli (pop. 
23,000}, the only good port* WJfole coast low 
and sandy} permanent "“rivers few and io- : 
considerable, wit water easily ,,-jobtained by« 
sinking wells. Jtuled by a vafi, or governor, 


wool, esparto .grass, madder, spice, Saharan 
and Soudanese commodities, t<S a considerable 
value.. Since the French occupation of Tunis 
there has been an inclination to proceed into 
Tripoli on the part of that power, despite the 
Turkish claims, But this has been met with 
similar designs on the part of Italy, which has 
interests in Tripoli, , The country therefore 
still remains a Turkish province. Of Fezzan 
almost nothing is known, since Europeans are 
prevented from travelling in it by the fanatical 
Mohammedan population. For Governor- 
General, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Tristan D’Acu&ha. An island nominally be¬ 
longing to Great Britain in the South Atlantic, 
1,750 miles S.W. Of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Its area is about 18 so. m. The highest point 
attains 6,400 feet, ana is an extinct volcano. 
There are about one hundred inhabitants, 
English, who govern and maintain themselves 
in patriarchal and simple fashion. They call 
their village New Edinburgh. They have 
cattle, goats and pigs, and cultivate the fertile 
soiL inaccessible and Nightingale Islands 
are adjacent. Communications irregular: one 
of H.M. tassels will now visit the island 
annually. ' > ■ 

, Tristram, Rev, Henry Baker, D.D., ll.d., 
F.R.S., Canon of Durham ('74}, has distinguished 
himself as an explorer in the Holy Land, and a 
popular contributor to the literatuie of the 
antiquities and natural history of the Bible.. A 
native of Northumberland, he was b. 1832. 
Educated at Lincoln Coll., Oxford, where he 
graduated '44. He was curate of Morchard- 
Bishop, Devon, ’45, chaplain to Admiral Sir 
Charles Elliot, governor of Bermuda, ’46, rector 
of Castle Eden, Durham, ’49-55, when he pro¬ 
ceeded to North Africa. An interesting account 
ol his exploration b in that region is given in his 
well-known book “ The Great Sahara." In ’58 
he paid his first visit to Palestine, and *'60-73 
was vicar of Greath&m, Durham. He has made 
several journeys into Palestine, and in ’79 was 
offered the bishopric of Jerusalem, but declined 
it. Amongst the best known of Canon Tris¬ 
tram’s books are “The Land of Israel,” “The 
Daughters of Syria,” “The Seven Golden 
Candlesticks, 1 ’ “Bible Places,” “The Land of 
Moab,” “Pathways of Palestine,” “Incidents 
in Bible -History chiselled on Ancient Monu¬ 
ments,” etc. 

Truant Schools. - See School Board for 
London. 

Truro, Rt. Bet. George Howard Wilkin¬ 
son, Lord Bishcrn of. Set founded 1877, 
with an incO-ihe 6 f% 3,000. His lordship, the 
and bishop, is the son of George Wilkinson, 
Esq., .of Oswald House, Durham, and was b. 
at Durham May lath, 1833. Was educated at 
Oriel Coll., Oxford; graduated B.A. and class 
Lit, Hum. 1855. And proceeded M.A. *859, 
and • D.D. by diploma 1883: was ordained 
t>ochn *857, and priest 1858 by the Bishop of 
1 ondon, ana consecrated to the see 1883. For 
two years was curate of Kensington* and ap¬ 


pointed 1859 incumbent of Seaham Harbour 
and transferred in 1863 to Auckland, Durham, n 
and. in 1867 to 5 t, Peter’s, Great Windmill 
Street, Westminster; hern he remained until 
.1870, when he was appointed to the vitarage 
3 bf St. 'Peter’s, Eaton Square. He was Select* 
Preacher at Oxford 1879-81, Hon. Canon of St, 
Petrock in Truro Cathedral 1878-83, and Proctor 
for the diocese of London 1880-83. As an 
author his lordship is known by his sermons 
“Absolution,” 1874; “Confession,” 1874; . 

“The Broken Covenant.’’ 1878: also by Jus 
addresses “ Holy Week of Easter,” 1880; 
“Lenten Lectures,” 1873; "Instructions in 
the Devotional Life,” 1871, the thirty-eighth' 
thousand of which wjus published in 18775. 
“Prayers for Children,” 1973 ; “Prayers .for 
Daily Use,” 1876 ; “ The Spiritual Life among 
Clergy and People,” 1875 ; “Addresses oC 
Communicants,” x88i; “The Communion w 
Saints,” 1883 ; “First Steps to Holy Commit* \ 
nion,” 1885 ; “The Chastening of the Lord,” * 
1883 5 besides other leaflets ana pamphlets. 

Trustee Sayings Banks Act, ’8? t em¬ 
powers the Treasury, if satisfied on the re¬ 
presentation either of such number of the 
depositors as appears to them sufficient, or of 
the National Debt Commissioners, that there 
is good reason for an inquiry, to-apply to the 
High Court m England or Ireland, or td the 
Court of Session in Scotland, for the'Appoint¬ 
ment of a commissioner to hold a local inquiry 
into the affairs of a trustee savings bank; ana 
declares that a trustee savings Dank may be 
wound up on petition presented by any person 
authorised under the Companies Act to prevent 
a winding-up petition, or by the National Debt 
Commissioners, or by a commissioner ap¬ 
pointed under the Act. 

Trustees. A tru stee m ust be a person capable 
of taking and holding legal estate and possessed 
of sufficient capacity and ability to execute the 
trust. Since thfe Naturalisation Act 1870 an 
alien (g.v.) is apparently as capable as a native- 
born person of acting as atrustee. A trustee who 
has accepted % trust cannot afterwards renounce 
it, except under very exceptional circumstances ;• 
nor can he delegate his office, the position being 
one of personal responsibility. Where, how¬ 
ever, there is a moral necessity for it, Delega¬ 
tion is permitted, A trustee is bc J und to take the 
same care of trust property as a man of ordin¬ 
ary caution would take of his own. Trustees, j 
executors and administrators ifeceive no allow- f 
once for their cat e and trouble, on the ground ( 
that a trustee should not profit by his trust. 
They may, however* contract with their oestui 
que trust — that is, the person beneficially 
interested In the property—to receive some 
compensation for the performance of the duties 


enjoy the shooting over the trust estate, charge 
more than he gave for the purchase of things, 
or take trade profits, paying interest instead. 
He cannot renew a lease in his own name, or 
purchase the trust estate, unless under excep¬ 
tional circumstances. 1 A constructive trustee 
t is not liable to the same extent as an express 
trustee. As a general rule* one trustee Is Gable 
for the acts of his eo-trustes, though oo-exeou- 
tors are generally answerable only for their 
own actions. The two primary duties of a 
trustee are to Carry out the directions of the 
person creating the trust* and to place tfre prov 
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_p«rty In a state of security. In the absence of 
^express powers, investments were formerly 
confines! to mortgages of real estate in England, 
Government securities, or consolidated bank 
^annuities. By Lord • St. Leonards’ Act, however,. 
trustees, where not expressly forbidden by 
the terms of the trust, are authorised to invest 
trust funds in real securities in any part of 
the United Kingdom or in the stock of the Banks 
of England or Ireland, or in East India stock. 
By Lord Crasnvorth’s Act. and by later statutes, 
the range of investments is stiU further widened. 
Trustees may invest in any ofthe Parliamentary 
stocks or public funds, or in Government securities, 
or in the debenture stock of any oompaay. In 
the event m the duties of a trustee being im¬ 
properly carried out, the cestui que trust has 
ample remedies, and as a rule interest is pay¬ 
able, generally at 4 per cent., for the period of 
**the trustee’s laches . The powers 01 trustees 
have been largely affected by the Conveyancing 
Acts of 1881 ana ’ 82 , the Settled Land Act of’ 82 , 
and the Married women’s Property Act of the 
same year. The effect of the latter statute is 
that a married woman can accept the office of 
executrix without the concurrence of her hus¬ 
band, ami deal with the trust property as if she 
were a feme sole. Consult “ Lewin on Trusts." 

Tseng, The Marquis. Now member of the 
Tsungh Yamen, and President of the Board 
Wpf Admiralty, late Envoy Extraordinary and 
■Minister Plenipotentiary from the Court of 
pPekin to the Court of St. James’s, b. 1837. 
EH is father was the Marquis Tseng-Kwo-fan. 
fHe was appointed (1878) the representative of 
f China in Paris and London. Russia was also 
} included in his embassy at the time of the 
f dispute with reference to Kuldja. In the 
I negotiations with France on the Tonquin ques- 
Ition the Marquis Tseng was uncompromising 
r and unyielding; nor did the ministry of M. 

« Ferry display a conciliatory temper. The 
5 successes of France at SongT'ay and Bacnmh 
I seem to have convinced the Chinese Govern- 
p ment that resistance was hopeless, and the 
1 Marquis Tseng was recalled by the Empress, 
who appointed Li Fong Pa interim ambassador 
111 his stead. The Marquis Tseng is regarded 
as an astute diplomat. But his resolute oppo¬ 
sition to French aggression in the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula has Aused him to be regarded with 
disfavour by that government. It is expected 
gthat he will play a prominent part in Chinese 
Bfcffairjt, and his policy is defined by himself in 
the Asiatic Quarterly Review for Jan. 1887, en¬ 
titled “ China—the Sleep and the Awakening.” 

Tuamotu, Paumoto, or Low Archipelago. 
An eastei ly Polynesian group in the possession 
of France. Consists of many coral reefs and 
scattered islets. Estimated area 384 sq. m,, 
pop. 10,639. S e<s Tahiti. 

Tubutu, Austral Islands. A small easterly 
Polynesian group belonging to France. Area 
80 sq. m., pop. 665. See Tahiti. 

Tunis One of the Barbery States of North¬ 
ern Africa, lying E. of .Algeria, and compris¬ 
ing 45.384 sq. m.; pop. 3,000,000. Capital, 
Tunis, pop. 125,000— many Christians, Jews, 
Maltese, and Europeans. Manufactures, silk 
and woollen goods, shawls, carpets, mantles,. 
fezzes, burnouses, otto of roses, oil of jessa¬ 
mine. Site of ancient Carthage. Till 1S81 
under rule of a Bey, who was nominally a 
vassal of the Sultan of Turkey In that year 
incursions of Kabyle tribes within the borders 
of Algeria caused the French to invade Tunis, 


with the result (1881-2), that it became a lnu| 
Protectorate. The Bey’s functions are wow 
limited to distributing orders among French 
troops, who gafrison the country. Government 
is carried on by a ^French Resident,* with 
Various French officials under him. The force 
6f occupation is nominally 15*000 men, but in 
reality double that number Revenue (1886-7), 
,£1,077,343 Hexpendkure, 4 i/077,r8a ; debt, 
45,702,000; imports, 41,100,000; exports; 
41,300,000. In Tugis ie the city of Saimaa, 
one ofthe hply places of Islam. In’-piduction 
and manufacture, and itx degree of civilisation, 
Tunis mag be said to be most advanced .of the 
Barbary States, next to Algeria. Gensnlt 
Broadley’s and Hesse-Wartegg’e M Tunis.” 
For Prime Minister, etc,, see Diplomatic. ■ 


the turf is to be burned in the house and must 
not be sold. 

TurkeBtan. A Russian province carved, 
between i860 and 1875, out °f the khanates and 
deserts of the eastern half of Central Asia. 
Since General Kaufmann died in 1883, its ad¬ 
ministrative area has been reduced, and now 
consists of about 500,000 square miles, 
exclusive of the dependent states of Bokhara 
and Khiva. The population is* about 3,000,000 
without those states^ and nearly double 
with them. The principal town is-Tashkent 
(pop., 100,000). On a peace footing the 
army is composed of 26,743 infantry, 7,678 
cavalry, and 76 jfhns, but it can be raised, on a 
declaration of war, to 80,000, by accessions from 
Siberia, Orenburg, and, via the new route of 
Mertvi Kultuk and Khiva, from the Caspian. 
See Central Asia. 

Turkestan, Afghan. A province of Afghanis¬ 
tan north of the Hindoo Koosh, consisting of 
70,000 square miles- and a population,' mostly 
non-Afghan, of nearly 1.000,000. Its best known 
town is Balkh, commanding the road from 
Turkestan to Cabul. There is really no town 
of Balkh, the place tlv Afghans have estab¬ 
lished near its site being Mazar-i-sherif (pop. 
35,000). Hero Shere All breathed his last. 
Most of the country has only been conquered 
during the last twenty years, and the inhabit¬ 
ants who have survived the exterminating 
wars 8f Shere Ali entertain very little love for 
their Afghan rulers. 

Turkestan, Eastern- A title given to Kash- 
garia during the simmering of the Kashgar 
question some years ago. It fell into disuse on 
the reconquest of the country from the rebel 
Mussulmans by the Chinese. !*• 

Turkey. An empire possessing extensive 
territories in Europe, Asia and Africa, governed 
by Sultan Abdul Hamid II. The commands of 
the Sultan are absolute, unless opposed to the 
express direction of the Koran, a legal, and 
theological code upon which the fundamental 
laws of the empire are based. The legislative 
and executive authority is exercised by the 
Grand Vizier and tlfe Sheik-ul-Islam, who are 
appointed by the Sultan, the latter with the 
nominal concurrence of the Ulema or general 
body of lawyers and theologians. The area 
of Turkey is%bout 3,406,49a square miles; 
population about 42J millions. Revenue in 1884 
about 416,313,000,expenditure about 416,823,000, 
National external debt about 4ak3,000,000 #n 
1874. By Berlin Treaty, 1878, Bulgaria, Monte¬ 
negro, Servia, and Greece were to aMiune * 
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nortion of the external debt, and by arrange- 
merit in December 1881 the external debt was 
to be reduced to about 106,000,000, and certain 
revenues bonded over to a European commis¬ 
sion Of liquidation. In addition, there is an 
internal debt of ,£2^000,ooce and Rfrindemnity of 
,£32,000,000 dbe to Russia. (for army and navy 
see Armies an<ffl AtfeEs, Foreign;.) The admim- 
atratioil is extrcmel> corrupt add inefficient. 
The out-lying territories have asserted their 
independence,.or been gradually annexed by 
its more powerful neighbours, and the fall of 
the Ottoman dominion is apparently only a 
question 'of a few years. (For history 1871-86 
see our edition of 1887). Last yeai (’ 8 7 ) opened 
for Turkey with one of those risings in Crete 
■which have always the same ending,—the 
governor Was recalled and 'the rising was 
suppressed. A conference of ambassadors met 
at Constantinople to settle the Bulgarian 
question, but separated without accomplishing 
its object. Another futile negotiation was that 
taken in hand by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
for the settlement of the Egyptian question. 
The British Government offered to evacuate 
Egypt iu five yeais under certain limitations ; 
but after tlic negotiations had dragged on lor 
many months they icll through, ana Sir Henry 
returned to England. The Porte, however, 
gave its consent to the airangements regard 

_el... „ —.a._if_r n_ n -> , . > 


of agriculturists and engineers. Here the* 
Professor first displayed his natural aptitude^ 
for teaching. In 1848 he left England for 
Marbourg University, to attend the lectures of 
Professor Bunsen. His first scientific papei^ 
'was a mathematical dissertation on screw sur¬ 
faces f and the first paper that made him known 
to the scientific world was published in the 
“PhilosophicalTransactions"for 1850, “Onthe 
Magno-optic Properties of Crystals, and the . 
Relation of Magnetism and Diamagnetism to > 
Molecular Arrangement,” being an account of 
the results of experiments made with Professor * 
Knoblauch.'In 1851 Tyndall went to Berlin, and 
continued his lesearches under Professor . 
Magnus. He soon returned to England, pa# 
Was elected F.R.S. in 1852. In the same WfMr 
he was appointed one of the secretarieiSoL 
“ Section A, Mathematics and Physics,” aether. 
British Association. In 1853 he was inu@fcd 1 4 * 
gi,'ea Friday evening discourse at the Royal 
Institution. This led to his appointment to - ., 
the Professorship of Natural Philosophy in the 
same year, which office he held until last 
year when he retired. It was in 1840 tfitifi 
Tyndall first visited the Alps, purely for the 
sake ol recreation. Seven years later he paid 
a second visit, along with Professor Huxley. 
The lesult of these visits and his iovestiga- 
, , . ^ . , „ .. . turns are contained in the “ Philosophies’! 

ing the neutralisation of the Suez Canal; but all Transactions” for 1831, also in his “Glaci.-r-. 
through last year,,on other questions beside j of the Alps" (London, i860), etc. In iSw 

his work “ Heat considered as a Mode 
Motion ’’ was published, and this at onfflfc*! 
him in the forefront as a physicist. In 
lelieved Professor Faraday at Trinity 
and on the lavter's death succeed*# 
as superintendent of the Royal JiM&ftiti 
In 1873 he accompanied the British Expedition 
into Algeria. Two years iatci he visited 
America, and delivered a course of lectures 
on ‘Light," published 1873. In 1874 be de- 
Kcered the famous Belfast address as presi¬ 
dent of the annual meeting of the British 
Association. He has won reputation both as 
.111 expcnmcntal and philosophical physicist. 
Has been a voluminous writer on fight and 
magnetism, and molecular physics. He has 
1 eccntly paid another visit to the Alps, from 
wbciwe he addressed a letter to the Tunes 
against Mi. Gladstone's Hon& Rul< police, 
uhichcattraoted con side 1 able attention. 

Tylor, Edward Burnett, D.C.L, F.R.S., 
President ot the Anthropological Society, and 1 
Keeper of the Oxford TJmv, Museum : b, at Cam¬ 
berwell, 183? Educated at the school of the 
Society ot Friends, Tottenham. He has 
greatly distinguished himsell by his researches 
in the history of man and civilisation. His best 
known works are his Handbook on Anthropology, 
and “Primitive Culture: Researches into the 
Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, 
Art, ami Custom." 

Type Writer. An American invention for 
supeisedir.g the aw of the pen. The writing 
is done by touchihg keys, ana the manipulation 
is so simple and easy that any one who can 
spell can use the instrument. It will print 
several styles of type, including capitals, small 
letters, stops, numbers,, etc., and is*superior to 
pen writing in legibility,«ccuracy, compactness, 
and style. The writing of the machine is fully 


those connected with Egypt, the ‘Sultan and 
his advisers played a waiting and a shifty 
game, now with a power andr now against it. 
Towards the close of the 3-ear ti oops in great 
numbers were transported towards the frontiei 
in view of threatened complications. Mean¬ 
while there are rumours of unollu r conference 
on the Bulgarian question, to which it is said 
the consent of Turkey has been asked ; but i-o 
far without lesult. Arrangements have been 
lately conic to for the junction ol the Servian- 
Turlnah railways. For Ministry, etc, see 
Du'LQM.vric (Ottoman Empire). 

Turkish Convention. See ed. ’87. 

Turkmenia ot Turcomania. The country 
of the Turcoman tribes, lying east of the Cas¬ 
pian. The appellation has now been changed 
by the Russians to Transcaspia, or the Trans¬ 
caspian territory, by which it will be in futuic 
known. Sometimes English writei s confuse 
Turkmenia and Turkestan, fancying that the 
two mean the same country-the “ land of the 
Turks m Turcomans ” of Central Asia, but the 
two have ilwaj'S been kept clearly distinct by 
the Russians j Turkmenia being restricted to 
the territory east of the Caspian, actually 
peopled b)' the Turcoman tribes, and Turkestan 
being the title bestowed on the Russian pro¬ 
vince created out of the Kirghiz descits and 
the khanates of Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva. 

Turk's Island. A small island of the Bahama 
group, annexed to government of Jamaica (0.0.), 

TWOThonsand Quins. Sec Horse Racing. 
TyndalL Prof«mor John, PU.D., LL.D., 
D.C.L.J.R.S., b. August 21st, ioao,at Leighlir. 
Bridge, County Carlow. Ireland, Educated first 
under a .National School teacher-in 18391m left 
school to join the Irish Qi d nance Survey. The 
knowledge he there gamed jJIttSwards proved 
useful in his later glacier explorations. In 
1844 hubecame a railway engineer; later he 
wrivefi an appointment at Queenewood 
College, ” ' - 

vote 



tiruu au Hppuiiiuieni ui yueetiswotiu 
lege, Hampshire, a new institution de¬ 
ed to the preliminary technical education 
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as legible as print, and nearly.as uniform; the 
average speed fro*# 1 fifty to seventy words A 


minute. See ed. 86. 
Tyree. See ed. ’87. 
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Ultramontane German Party. See Ger- workers—belong 1 to Various industries. 4 and 
$an Political Parties. , their number, of aoiirse, depends upon the 

Unemployed Classes. The unemployed fluctuations ift trader In the various branches 
may be divided into three dosses > those who of the building’ trade, and, ot%er industries 
cannot work, such as aged paupers; those who depending upon the state of® the weather, 

. are willing to work, but cannot find it; and activity and aepresa#B drc as variable as the 
« those who will not work under any circum- seasons, and large numbers of men engaged 
'stances. Tlfc last-mentioned class are a in these industnie#are always tftrtiwn out of 
numerous fraternity who made their power work in thy winter. That the whole number 
( for mischief known on the occasion of the ol the honest section of the unemployed e|pss’ 
riots of 1886 in the West End of London, has been “augmented in consequence of the * 
During the winter season they make the general depression of the laSIrfwo years can 
Metropolis their headquarters, but at other hardly be doubted ; but there is '-reason to 


limes of the year they irequengrfuce meetings believe that the distress in the Metropolis 
and seaside and holiday rcsofts for the pur- particularly, and in the country generally, is 
_noses of plunder. The second olasa of the not so great as it was during the former 
j^fanemptoyed—namely, honest and industrious period of iommercial depression, from 1874 to 


Number in Various Trades. 


Length of Tune out of Work. 


Trade. 


Bakers . 

Blacksmiths 
Boot and Shoe Makei s 
Cabinet Makers 
Carmen . . 

,j, C.u pente 1 s and Joinei •> 
* Chat women 
f Cleiks 

Knginecis . . . . 

Cl coins . 

Handymen . 

1 .abonrers . 

Masons, etc.. 

PillUlCS . 

Flumbcts . 

Poiti r 
PrinU.s . . 

Servants . 

Otliu fiades a*d CK 
cupiitious not given 


as w 4» 

a .2 , 

O Ot,$fc 
- 


Under 

Under 

Under 

6 

9 

12 

Months. 

I 

Months. 

Months. 

58 

E 3 

14 

96 

28 

2 9 

87 

* 1 1 

17 

46 

73 

8 

151 ■ 

54 

27 

155 

48 

48 

54 

24 

12 

* 40 

16 

15 

104 

38 

25 

108 

33 

17 

IDO 

3 ? 

3 9 

1973 

478 

3 E 5 

221 

3 * 

38 

403 

53 

24 

68 

34 

10 

240 

54 

63 i 

47 

15 

11 

145 

3 <> - 

33 

* 5°7 

1 

M 3 

142 

4612 

1152 

876 


Over 

12 

Months. 


1879 inclusive. In March 1885 a Special Man¬ 
sion. Souse Committee was appointed to in¬ 
quire into the causes of permanent distress in 
London ; and the statement we have just 
made is fully borne out by their' report, 
issued at the commencement of * 586 . The 
committee pointed out ihfl||Ma less sum than 
usual was disbursed tVoapnie funds oi the 
Trades Unions in 86 #wr relief purposes, 
and that even in the East End of London the 
deposits in the savings banks increased. The 
committee showed, however, that if those en¬ 
gaged in thesskilled industries had not suffered 
greatly from the depression, the unskilled 
labourers had. The docks were the index of 
the unskilled labour markat in London, and 
during 1886 the average daily number of appli¬ 
cants for work at the docks was twenty thou¬ 
sand. As only twelve thousand were ort the 


average taken on, there must have been some 
eight thousand daily turned away. Amongst, 
the remedies for distress the Committee recom¬ 
mended a better organisation of the charitable 
funds of the Metropolis, the income from which 
was roughly estimated at ^‘3,000,000 a year. A 
committee under the presidency of the .Lord 
Mayor was formed (Feb. 188$) to relieve the 
existing distress, which fund by April 18B6 
amounted to ,£77,910; and the Local Government 
Board authorised the flpardians of the poor to 
take extra means to assist by outdoor rdlief. 
Curing last yagr, ’ 87 , there was a constant 
succession of meetings of the unemployed. 


Parades.” These so-called parades took place 
oiflBfundays and in different parts of London, 
and the modus operandi was simply for " a 
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. growd of men to walk into some church and 
now and again interrupt the services. On a 
particular Sunday they invaded St. Paul's in 
gre^t numbers, and at the elosd of the proceed¬ 
ings* a sort of religious service was held by 
the cathedral clergy on ifoe steps facing Lua- 
gate Hill, where many thousand personswere 
assembled, ihe Socialists were present in 
great force with flag^and caps of liberty. The 
crowd afterwards marched to the Embankment, 
where Mr. Burns delivered an address of the 
usual Socialistic type. Similsfr gatherings took 
place in various parts of the Metropolis, and 
frequently in Trafalgar Square, where the collec¬ 
tion of great masses ot men, many of them 
belonging to the criminal classes, gave much 
trouble and anxiety to the police. Occasional 
collisions took place; which led the authorities 
ultimately to close Trafalgar Square entirely to 
public demonstrations. Many of the meetings 
held ostensibly by the unemployed were in 
reality Socialistic gatherings, at which the 
speakers hurled violent denunciation against 
the authorities and against the existing social 
organisations. The proposed meeting on the 
13S1 Nov. last, which lea to the noting on that 
day was, though called to protest against the 
arrest of Mr. William O'Brien, to a, large 
extent in the hands of the Socialists, their 
leader (Mr. Burns) being arrested in the Square, 
along with Mr. Cunninghaine-Graliani, M.F. 
Towards the end of the year an attempt was 
made, both official and unofficial, to take a oensus 


polls. 1 he result ot the official return is not yet 
known, but the unofficial census, undertaken and 
organised by the Waterbury Watch Company, 
furnished tne following tabulated results. 
These figures establish two facts( 1 ) That 
almost all expressed their willingness to accept 
relief work; (2) that the bulk of the unem¬ 
ployed seem to be either natives of London or 
those who have been in London a very long 
time. The Lord Mayor also lias proposed a 
scheme for employing 1,300 on public places 
and pleasure grounds, subscriptions for which 
are now being raised ; and other movements 
for the assistance of those out of work arc in 
active operation in various directions. 

, Unitarian. The name commonly given to 
Christians who do not accept the doctrine of 
the Trinity, or the deity of Christ. The old 
belief in the uni-persoriality of God became 
almost extinct in the Chiistian Church ; but 
was reuited by Ltslius and Faustua Sooinua, 
unde andnephftw (sixteenth century), to whom 
may be traced, chiefly t hrough Polish influences, 
the Unitartanism of Transylvania. The name 
isocinian is often incorrectly applied to English 
Unitarians, whose theology is rather a native 
growth differing in many important points from 
that of the Socjni. In Transylvania there is a 
strong Unitarian Church, Episcopalian in con¬ 
stitution, having three Unitarian colleges. Ihe 
Unitarians of Hungary, as this body is now 
designated; date their origin from Francis 
David, their first bishop, 156S, In Great Britain 
many of the Pre&byteran aiwLpther Protestant 
dissenting congregations, founded after the 
passing 01 the Act of Uniformity by those who 
were expelled by that Act from the National 
Church, haije passed from Trinitarianism 
through various forms of what may be called 
Ar.an belief to Unkarianism. To these Jfeve 
been added others founded more receatlyand 


designated, date the 
David, -their first bishi 


holding Unitarian opinions from the first. The 
j whole now form a group of non-subscribing 
congregations in which Unitarian theology pre¬ 
vails. They are in friendly communication with 
each other, and co-operate for many purposes, 
but are very tenacious of their congregational 
liberty. With very few exceptions all tlftse, 
especially the oldest and the most recent, have 
open trust deeds— i.e., free from all doctrinal 
conditions—and refuse to organise.themselves, 
or associate with one another,* on any dogj, 
matic basis. These are commonly known as" 
die Unitarian Chnstianchuiches, but their main , 
principle is simply that of individual religious 
uberty. Church membership is not therefore 
necessarily limited to Unitarians. Ministers are 
elected whose theology is in general agreement 
with that of the congregations; but no sub¬ 
scription or declaration of faith is required ol 
them. Congregations number about 263 in Eng¬ 
land, beside 14 mission stations, 32 in Wales, 

7 in Scotland, 40 in Ireland. For list of these 
and of ministers, and of various societies, etc.,'* 
which are Unitarian in Constitution or promote 
Unijjpianism, see "Unitarian Almanaok” (an 
unofficial publication by las. Black, so. Cannon 
Street, Manchester). The British ana Foreign 
Unitarian Association is not representative, but 
consists of independent subscribers desirous' of 
promoting " £he principles of Unitarian Chris¬ 
tianity.” It refuses to affiliate cot%regaticjns 
with itself, or to enrol any member as repre¬ 
senting a congregation, lest the freedom of the 
churches should be compromised; and for the 
same reason it will not build or endow any 
property with a Unitarian trust. At the annual 
meeting in 1886 a motion to " define Unitarian- 
ism, with the view of establishing a test ot_ 
membei ship, ” was rejected by a very large ma-‘ 
jonty. Essex Hall, in Essex Street, is not the 
property of the Association, but is held on an 
open trust for the use of the Unitarian Associa¬ 
tion, the Sunday School Association, and other 
societies. The Association claims no authoi itv 
over churches or ministers. The onlytechnically 
Unitarian College is that of the Unitarian Honu 
Missionary Board in Manchester, which educates 
for the ministry students who are not able to 
enter Manchester Mew College (?•*'.), where most 
of the leading Unitarian ministers are trained. 
There is a triennial Conference-of non-subscrib- 
mg congregations, which consists almost en¬ 
tirely 01 Unitarians (last held at Birmingham'' 1 
April 1885). Unitarian theology prevails ex 
tensively among the “ liberal ” theologians ami 
clergy 01 Germany, Holland, and the Protestant 
cantons of Switzerland. It is also the theology 1 
of the liberal section of the Reformed Church 
. in France. The professedly Unitarian congre-' 
gations of the United States number 350; of 
these 23a are in New England, many of them 
being old Puritan foundations. The Univer- 
salists of America, as also the body* called, 
Christians an d .Matte ry large proportion of the 
Friends are r.raHBrTrinitanan belief. Uni¬ 
tarian theology? l^Hgits freedom of Scriptural 
criticism, is to beTound here and there in 
almost every section of the Christian Church. 
Offices of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Essex Hah, Essex Sv., Strand. 

"United Ireland.” This well-known Nation- 
1 alist newspaper was established in 1881, when 
1 the conflict between Mr, Forster and the Irish- 
> Land League wrilpat its fiercest. Mr.Wilnam 
: O’Brien, who had been previously known as a 
l brilliant writer on the stall of tne Fnematt’a 
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Journal, was invited to preside over its for¬ 
tunes, and the newspaper has since become 

• well known throughout the three kingdoms for 
the active part it has taken in the Irish con¬ 
troversy. During the struggle between the 

.. Land League and Mr, Forster, the Executive 
fqjind it necessary to suppress XJ. I., and after 
various attempts to issue it at different places, 
sometimes in England and sometimes in France, 
the Nationalist journal for a time ceased to ap¬ 
pear. With the resignation of Mr. Forster, how¬ 
ever, the paper revived, and has continued with 
great energy to battle aga; net the existing system 
of government in Ireland. Mr. O’Brien wujre- 
turned to Parliament for Mallow at a time when 
he was being tried for seditious libel, and is 
still a member of the House of Commons, Al¬ 
though If. /.has not been suppressed under the 
powers given to the Government by the Crimes 
Act of’87, several newsvendors who have sold 

* copies of it containing reports of National 
League meetings have been imprisoned. 

United Kingdom, The. The United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland is under the rule of 
Victoria, of the House of Hanover, th& oldest 
royal family in Europe. She holds therxown 
by inheritance ana election, the right of 
election felmiltedly belonging to parliament, 
but being in practice always exercise^ in faVour 
of some member of the royal house, with the 
exception of Henry VII. (whose title was 
tainted by illegitimacy) and Cromwell, the 
nominee of the army. The executive power, 
nominally vested in the sovereign, is in 
practice confided to ministers nominated by 
the majority of the House of Commons, The 
legislative authority belongs to the Queen and 
Parliament, consisting of the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons. The former is 
composed (1) of hereditary peers of the United 
Kingdom nominated by the Crown, (a) of 
English bishops, who sit ex officio, (3) of Irish 
hereditary pee..-3, elected for life, (4) of Scotch 
peers, elected for the duration of parliament. 
There are at present 476 peers of the United 
Kingdom, 34 bishops, 28 Irish and 16 Scotch 
peers. The House of Lords is also the highest 

, Judicial court, but in practice exercises its 
authprity through a committee of experts. 
The House of Commons is composed of 670 
members—viz, 495 for England and Waits, 103 
for Ireland, and 72 for Scotland—elected by 
secret ballot in boroughs and counties, by 
electors posseting household or lodger or 
service franchise, or occupying freehold of 
4os., etc. The universities are also repre¬ 
sented. Members must he twenty-one years 
of age. Ministers of the Churches of England, 
Scotland, and Rome, English and Scotch peers, 
governmeut«Contractors, sheriffs, and returning 
officers of the ’USstricts^ for which they act, are 
disqualified from serving as members. Irish 
peers not in the House of Lords are eligible. 
The powers of parliament extend to- tlie United 
Kingdom, its colonies arafc dependencies, and 
to all matters, ecclesiastwil and temporal. It 
is also the highest cadet of law. — The slate 
religion in England and Wales is Episcopal 

, Protestant, the fundamental doctrine and 
practice of which is embodied in the Thirty- 
nine Articles and Prayer-book., and confirmed* 
by, parliament. All Other religions are tole¬ 
rated, and no civil disabilities attach to anv 
British subject. There age 2 archbishops and 
33 bishops ; each of the former is assisted in 
the government of his " province ” by a " con¬ 


vocation," consisting of bishops, archdeacons, 
and deans in person, and representatives 
the inferior clergy. The sanction of the Crown 
is required for their Meeting and deliberation, 
and to give binding effects to their resolutions. 
Abouthalf the population belongs to the Estab¬ 
lishment, the remaidder to the Roman Catholic 
Chifrch and to various other denominations 
(about 180 in number), the mttet important ot 
which are the Weslqya%and other Methodists, 
Congregationalists or Independents, Baptists, 
Presbyterians^Unitarians, Society of Friends, 
Jews, etc. .(for each of which see undet its 
respective heading). In Scotland the state 
religion • is Presbyterian, all others Being 
tolerated. All the clergy are equal. A “ kirlc 
session ” of “ elders,” under the presidency ol 
the minister, manages the spiritual affairs of 
each parish; and a “general assembly” of 
clerical and lay representatives meet annually 
as the supreme court oi the Church. The 
orthodox dissenters have similar organisations. 
There are also other denominations, as in 
England. In Ireland there is no state religion. 
Of the inhabitants about four-fifths are Roman 
Catholics; of the remainder about half belong 
to the Episcopal and the remainder to other 
denominations, chiefly Presbyterian.—Of late 
yeass great attention has been paid to ele¬ 
mentary education in the United Kingdom. It 
is compulsory, and is afforded by local and 
voluntary schools under state control, sup¬ 
ported by local funds, voluntary subscriptions, 
and state grants. Middle-class education Is left 
to private enterprise, and higher education to 
the universities and to teaching and examining 
bodies approved by the state.—The area of 
the United Kingdom, including the adjacent 
islands, is 121,469 sq. miles, With a pop. in 
i88r of 36,544,890 (see British Empire). The 
colonies and dependencies include the Empire 
of India, the Dominion of Canada, Austral¬ 
asia, South Africa, numerous colonies in the 
West Indies, West Africa, Guiana^ Mauritius, 
Hong Kong, Gibraltar, Malta, etc. (For National 
Finance, Army. and N ivy, etc., see respective 
articles).—The imports in 1387 were £361,935,006; 
the exports, £221,398,000 ; excess of imports 
retained over exports of»British produce, 
£140,537,060. (For history ’74-85 see ed. ’86.) 
The principal events which have taken Jftace 
during the past year (’ 87 ) in the United King¬ 
dom will be found concisely recorded under 
their respective alphabetical and sectional head¬ 
ings. The Proceedings of Parliament are narrated 
in the article Parliamentary Session, ’87. The 
principal Acts passed, and the Parliamentary 
Committees and Koval Commissions held, will be 
found in alphabetical order. The chief events 
connected with Ireland are included under that 
heading; while the recent movement amongtlie 
Crofters will be' found similarly recorded. The 
progress of the nation during the past twelve 
months is dealt with under Trade ’87, Trade 
Foreign, Agriculture, Dairy Farming, Mining, 
Iron and Steel, Coal, Copper, etc., and “Finance, 
National.” The position of our navaiand military 
defences is shown under Army, Navy, and Artil¬ 
lery. The sooial aide of our national life will be 
found lepreaented by articles on Art, Drama, 
Music, Literature, Aquatics, Cycling', Cricket, 
Horse Racing, etc. Beienoe and ardtaeologictd 
research ara-shown by articles on Anthropology, 
Assyriology, Astronomy, Biblical Archaeology, 
Egyptology, Geology, Electricity, Electric Tfem- 
ways, etc.; while topics which have engaged 
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xmbUo Interest and excited discussion are also to 
Be found included—Mohammedanism, So¬ 
cialism, the Tithes question, the Welsh National 
League, the Unemployed, etc. •Of interest to 
the mercantile 1 man will be the articles on the 
Monm? Market, Foreign Exchanges, etc. The 
principal events connected with the no. if life 
of our leading ^oJitioians are included in their 
biographical notices. Distinguished person* who 
have become deoeaanl daring the past year 
are recorded in the Obituary. A concise sum¬ 
mary is given of the distinguishing events of 
the year. Her Majesty's Jubilee, with a notice of 
the exhibition of the J ubilee presents and of the 
new Jubilee coinage, are briefly described under 
their proper headings. The rejoicings of the 
1 ubilee and the presence oi many distinguished 
Indian prinoes and influential oolonists were made 
the appropriate occasion to bind the interests 
of these portions of our Imperial power more 
closely together. The articles on Imperial 
Federation and the Imperial Institute record 
the principal steps taken in the direction 
mentioned. The colonial possessions and de¬ 
pendencies of Great Britain are succinctly de¬ 
scribed under their alphabetical arrangement. 
Amongst the events of the past year may be 
noticed the reception of the Colonial delegates at 
Windsor in May, th e naval manoeuvres m August, 
the consecration of Truro Oathedralin November. 
In the last-named month there occurred also 
the Trafalgar Square riots (see Unemployed) 
frith), in connection with which the trial of 
Messrs. Uiininghame Graham, M.P., and 
Burns, the Socialist, arose, resulting in their 
being found guilty of unlawful assembly, though 
they weie acquitted on the charge of riot and 
assault. Each was sentenced to six weeks" 
imprisonment (Jan. ’88). The Sugar Bounties 
International Conference (q.v.) should also be 
recorded. Associated with the Jubilee rejoic¬ 
ings were the Children’s E6te in Hyde Park 
(1 une), the presentation of a memorial statue of 
the Oman by her Highland tenants, and the 
opening trf the Apprentices’ Exhibition at the 
lVopleVPalace (q.v.) by H.R.H. the Prince ol 
Wales. Among the more important gatherings 
of the year were the demonstrations in Trafalgar 
Square to denounce the proclamation of the Irish 
Ni(ponal League (Aug.), the National Union of 
Conservative AssocUtions at Oxford (Nov.), and 
the great Liberal unionist Conference at (West¬ 
minster Town Hall (Dec.). The .principal 
meetings addressed by Mr. Gladstone will 
h - found recorded in his biography. Die cases 
oi Skinner v. Allcard, Mist Oast, the Langworthy 
marriage, the murder by Lipski, and the 
violent death of Mr. McNeill, engaged public in¬ 
terest and Were much commented upon by the 
press. The letters which appeared in the Times 
on Parnellism and Crime gave rise to keen con¬ 
troversy. In August excitement was caused by 
♦ he burning of Mr. Whiteley’s business pre¬ 
mises; in bept. the lamentable fire at Exeter, 
which resulted in the loss of x88 lives, occurred. 
Later (m Dec.) the Grand Theatre, Islington, was 
totally destroyed by the same devouring ele¬ 
ment, Early in the year (Jan.) the foundering 
of the emigrant ship Kapuuda, with the loss of 
20F lives, cast a gloom on many homes. The two 
exMtftiqM of Maaeheatsr and Civumol were 
attended by lares numbers, and the wild West 
she* at South .Kensington provefi a source of 
p wat attraction difrii'gtne summer. The varied 
phases of our English climate were illustrated 
by the heavy snowstorm and darkness of March 




and the recent phenomenal darkness of the, 
earlier days of the present month (Jan. ’88), J*;. 
is with satisfaction we note that the recent 
Board of Trade returns (see Trade ’87) presage 
a revival of trade, and it is to be hoped of 
prosperity for the United Kingdom during thir 
current year. * • 

“ United Right,” The. See French Politi¬ 
cal Parties. 

United states. A confederation of thirty- 
eight sovereign states united together by a 
federal bond for imperial objects, the local* 
administration being reserved to each state. 

the constitution of 1787 and subsequent 
amendments the government is intrusted tp 
three separate authorities—the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. The first is vested 
in a president elected for four years by electors 
appointed by each separate state. He is com¬ 
mander of the national forces, and has a veto on-% 
all laws passed by Congress, although a bill may 
become law in spite of his veto, on afterwards 
being passed by a two-third majority of each • 
House of Congress. The administration is 
condsPlted under immediate authority of the 
president by seven ministers chosen by him, 
and holding office at his pleasure though 
confirmed by the senate. A vice-president is 
also chosen in the same manner; he is ex- 
officio president of the senate, and in case 
ot the death or resignation of the prebident he 
assumes his office for the remainder of the 
term and the senate elects a temporary vice- 
president. Tl|c legislative power is vested in 
Congress, which consists of (1) a senate of 76 
members—via., two chosen by each state legis¬ 
lature for six years—who confirm or reject all 
appointments by president, and its members 
constitute a court of impeachment, with power 
only to remove or disqualify from office; (2) of 
a house of representatives of 32s members, 
chosen every two years by all duly qualified 
male citizens and apportioned among the states 
according to population. In addition to the 
representatives, delegates from “territories” 
(not yet organised into states) are entitled to de¬ 
bate on matters pertinent to their interests, but 
must not vote. The Congress may propose an 
amendment to the constitution if two-thirds 
of bo^h houses deem it -necessary; and such 
amendment, shall be deemed to<be incorporated 
in constitution when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several states. The , 
judicial power is confided to supreme court 
(the members of which are nominated by the 
president for life) with power to interpret the ‘ 
constitution, to decide all disputes between 
the federal government and the individual 
states, and to hear all causes arising under the 
federal laws, etc. Perfect equality is accorded 
to all religions; education free and general, 
although backward in some of the former slave 
states— the cost being met from state or local 
funds, and the federal government contributing 
a portion. The power to enact municipal laws 
is reserved to the states of Which the constitu¬ 
tions and modes of administration bear a close 
resemblance to each other—the executive being 
confided to a governor and the legislative to one 
or two chambers, as the case may bp.- Roughly 
speaking, each state hasvoluntarily surrendered 
to the central government all federal matters,. 
including taxation for federal purposes only, 
while reserving the right to administer all 
local affairs ana to impose local taxes at its 
pleasure. The soil of the United States no^ 
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included wirffcii the boundaries of an individual 
Jbtate are divided into eight “territories/" the 
districts of Columbia, Alaska, and three Indian 
territories. When duly qualified by population, 
etc., it is competent for the confederacy to form 
th^terr itories into new “states ” and admit them 
into the Union. There js also a “district of 


Columbia," a neutral territory underthe direct 
government of the confederacy, iff which is 
■ situated the capital, Washington. , The total 
' area of the Union is 3401,404 sq. miles; the 
population, by census oT 1880, 50,497,057; the 
estimated population ui 1886 was 60,000,000. 
The revenue (1887) was *336,439,737; and tfte 
rttpenditure *242,483,138; the national debt 
(1887) amounted to $1,238,692,702. There also 
exist local debts in nearly all the states, 
amounting in 1884 to about *263,500,000. The 
army is limited by Act of Congress to 35,000 men 
*>nd 2,155 officers; the actual strength is about 
' 27,000. In addition, each state is supposed to 
1 have a militia, in which all men from eighteen 
to forty-five, capable of bearing arms, should be 
enrolled. (For army and navy see Armies 
and Navies, Foreign.) Imports (June ’86- 
87) about, *636,000,000; the exports about 
*680,000 ,.jo, chiefly grain, raw materials, and 
domestic produce, about 58 per cent, of the 
exports go to Great Britain alone, while about 
one-fourt*i of the imports come wfiorn that 
country. The principal industry is agriculture, 
timber trade, and mining—the iron and cotton 
manufacturing industry is large, though fostered 
by protective duties; the shipping industry 
is practically confined, to the coasting trade 
through the operation of the tariff? The 
domestic history since the close of the great 
1 civil war presents few features of note. The 
current of events in the United States was not 
- disturbed last year by many remarkable events, 
True there were strikes on a large scale, 
instigated by the Knights of Labour (v.v.), 
numbeiless “booms” in Wall Street, railway 
and cable wars; but such things belong to the 
ordinary rather than to the extraordinary 
condition of American life. The country con¬ 
tinues prosperous, and every year the National 
Debt is brought nearer the point of extinction. 
The last annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury showeija surplus of *55,567,849, vfhich, 
with money aggregating *80,033,570, was applied 
to the ledempuon of the public debt. F< 7 r the 
current fiscal ye^r he estimates the revenue at 
*383,000,000, and the exepnditure at *316,817,785. 

. For the next fiscal year, ending on June 30th, 

( 1889, the Secretary estimates the 1 even tie at 
*383,000,000, the expenditure, excluding the 
Sinking Fund, at *378,686,634, and the surplus 
at *104,313,3661 It was the constant accumula¬ 
tion of money bylSuipluses that led to President 
Cleveland, in his last message, making the 
startling proposal to reduce the tariff". His 
1 project still forms the theme of discussion 
among politicians in the linitcd States, and 
it will probably be considerably modified by 

f ressure from the Republican party. The 
’resident^ however, denies that his scheme 
has anything to do with Free Trade. It is a 
purely fiscal measure, intended to prevent 
accumulation of vast sums in the Treasury. 
The execution bfffiye of the Chicago Anarchists, 
r after eighteen months’imprisonment, was much 
reseated by Socialists and. Anarchists in the 
States, and great efforts were made by petition 
and otherwise,even by sympathisers in England, 
to get the capital sentence remitted. But the 
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Towards the close of the year 
strike broke out among the 
. the Philadelphia and Beading 
Co., which speedily embraced 50,000 
1. The Knights of Labour began the 
. —^ • -'x however, lasted only a few 


Government refused to stay justice, and aftdf* 
having had every opportunity of proving their 
innocence, the*men were hanged in November 
last. One of the condemned men committed 
suicide in prison, and two had their sentences 
commuted. A deputation of English gentlemen, 
representing the International Pqpoe Association, 
had an interview in December with President 
Cleveland, with a view ftf securing his assist¬ 
ance in promoting the cause of international 
arbitration. The President, in answer to the 
deputation,‘delivered a speech in sympathy 
with the principle, but gave no hope that he 
could take any initiative in the matter. He 
received also about the same time some 2,000 

S ersons who attended the General Christian 
onferenoe, held at New York under the 
auspices of the Evangelical Alliance, the 
President of which urged Mr. Cleveland to 
“co-operate with the Alliance in the cause of 
Christianity." TftWflrdfi iTi^ nlncp ttf Ihff umi* 
a formidable 
employes of 
Bauway Co._ 
workmen, 
movement which, 
weeks, and terminated in the subinis’sion of 
the rften. The disputes between Canada and 
the United States on the rights of American 
fishermen in Canadian waters are now under the 
consideration oi a Commission (sco Fisheries), 
which it is hoped will bring them to a satis¬ 
factory end; a deadlock at present (Jan, aoth, 
’88), however, exists. A few figures recanting 
the business of the United States Post Office wifl 
assist in conveying to the reader some idea of 
the enormous amount of business transacted 
in the country. There are in the States 55,157 
post offices, and 373,142 miles of postal routes. 
In the/railway postal cars, the number of pieces 
of ordinal y mail matter passing through the 
hands of the men is 5,834,690,875, including 
15,752,569 registered packages. The number of 
money orders issued in the year 1886-87 was 
16,155,134. The total expenditure of the Post 
Office Department wus 852,391,678, and the 
total receipts $48,837,610, representing a loss of 
*3,554,068. The cost for transportation of 
domestic mails was *38,031,106, and of forqj^n 
mails *435,054. Of international interest was 
the attempt by the Scotch yacht Thistle .to 
wrest the American Cup from its holders, made 
at New York in September last, but without 
success, the American yacht Volunteer easily 
defeating the Scotch craft. Early in January the 
north-west was- visited by a severe “blizzard," 
from exposure to which over 200 persons 
perished. For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Universal Prime Meridian and Universal 
Day, The. See ed. ’86 
Universities. ENGLAND. The two largest 
and most ancient of the universities in England 
are those of Oxford and Cambridge. Within 
the present century three others have been 
founded—viz., Durham, London, and Victoria. 
The universities are corjporations distinct from 
the colleges, with which they are in most 
cases closely connected. , In their hands rests 
the conferment of degrees, for the attain¬ 
ment of which*they prescribe ,certain*regula- 
tions. OXFORD. This university seems to nave 
grown up in the twelfth century, and is one 
of the three oldest universities of Euroup, 
the others being Paris and Bologna. The 
number of students seems to have greatly 
varied at different periods of its history, and 
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now l* over 3,000, it having received con¬ 
siderable impetus from the great Tractarian 
movement, and the reforms intfoduced by the 
University Commissions, By the Oxford Reform 
Act (ISM) the present constitution -was fitted. 
The government of the university is in the 
hands of threetiodies—the Hebdomadal Council, 
of about twenty members: Congregation, which 
includes all resident graduates; and Convoca¬ 
tion, which is made up of ajl graduates whose 
names are on the register. The following is 
the list of colleges in the university: Founded 
(1349), University— Head, J. F. Bright, D.D.— 
Undergraduates, 107 ; (1262), Balliol, Benjamin 

i owett, M.A., 213; (1270), Merton, Hon. G. C. 
Irodtick, D.C.L., 120; (1314), Exeter, W. W. 

A ackson, M.A., 170; (1326), Oriel, D. B. Monro, 

I .A., io8; (1340), Queen’s, J. R. Magrath, 
D.D., 123; (1386), New, J. E. Sewell,«D.D., 231; 
(1427), Lincoln, W. W. Merry, D.D.,S7; (143?), 
All Souls’, Sir W. R. Arison, D.C.L., 5; (1456), 
Magdalen, T. H. Warren, M.A., 170; (1509), 
Braeenoae, A. Watson, M.A., 120; (1516), Corpus, 
T. Fowler, D.D., 86; (153a), Christ Church, 
H. G. Liddell, D.D., 277; (1554), Trinity, H. G. 
Woods, M.A„ *43* (1555),St. John’s, J. Bellamy, 
D.D., 126; (1571), Jesus, H. D. Harper, D.Q., 66 ; 
(iSiqJ.Wadham. G. E.Thorley, M.A., 104; (*624). 
Pembroke, Evan Evans, D.D., 69; (1714), 
Worcester, W. Inge, M.A., 123; (1869), Keble, 
E. S. Talbot, M.A., 172; (18741, Hertford, II, 
Boyd, D.D., 86. Halls, (1269), bt. Edmund’s, 
E. Moore, D.D., 4a: (1325), St. Mary, I). P. 
Chase, D.D., 29 ; 6392), “Unattached," R. 
W. M. Pope, D.D., 258: Total, 3,062. Since 
1868 students have been enabled to become 
members of the university without joining 
any college or hall; they are known as “un¬ 
attached. In 1880 arrangements were made 
for the affiliation of provincial colleges, of which 
privilege St. David's College, Lampeter, Uni¬ 
versity College, Nottingham, and Pirth College, 
Sheffield, have availed themselves. The exami¬ 
nations for the degree ofBaohelorareResponsions 
(Smalls), Eirst Public Examination (Moderations, 
Honours, or Pass), Second Public Examination 
(Finals, Honours, or Pass). Residence for 
twelve terms is required, of which there are 
four in the year. Honours may be taken in 
Litter* Humaniores (Ancient History and 
Philosophy), Mathematics, Jurispniuence, 
History, Theology, Natural Science, Medicine, 
or Oriental Languages. Women are admitted 
to the same examinations, but do not receive 
degrees. There are three halls foT their recep¬ 
tion, Somerville Hall, Lady Margaret Hall, and 
Bt. Hugh's Hall. During the year 1887 New Inn 
Hall was, on the demise of its principal, 
annexed to Balliol College in accordance with 
the decision of the last Royal Commission. 
Similarly St. Mary’s Hall is destined to be 
united with Oriel College, and St. Edmund’s 
Hall with Queen’a College, A new hall for 
lady-students has been opened, and the first 
Honours Examination in Oriental studies held. 
Mansfield College (y,t>.) is making progress, 
and establishing itself in the university. CAM¬ 
BRIDGE* About the middle of the thirteenth 
century students began to collect in hostels. Its. 
first known charter >s dated 123^5 Henry III.), 



which con lists of graduates, and the Council, 
a smaller body elected therefrom. Like Oxford, 
the university received a now code in 1888 , as 


did also many of the colleges in both universk, 
ties. The following is the list Of colleges: 
Founded (1257), Peterhouse— Head, J. Porter, 

D. D.— Undergraduates, 96; (1326), (hare Hall, 

E. Atkinson, D.D., 170; (1347), Pembroke, Cr 
E. SearJe, D.D., 122 ; (1348), Gonville and Danis, 
N. M. Ferrers, SD.D., 16a; (1350), Trinity H«H, 
Sir H. Maine, LL.D., 173; (1352), Corpus 



D.D., 48; (1496), Jesus, H. A. Morgan, M.A., 
189; (isps)i Christ’s, John Paile, Litt.D., 155; 
(1511), St. John’s, C. Taylor, D.D., 271; (1519L 
Magdalen, Hon. and Rev. L. Neville, M.A., 70 i 
(1546), Trinity, H. M. Butler, D.D., 646; (1584), 
Emmanuel, 5 .G. Phear, D.D., 114; (1595), Sidney 
Sussex, Robert Phelps, D.D.,61; (1800), Down¬ 
ing, W. L. Birkbeck, M.A., Q.C., 74. Hostelsf\ 
(4873), Cavendish, Vacant, 53; (1882), Selwyn, 
Hon. A. T. Lyttelton, M.A., 89; (1884), Ayerst, 
W. Ayerst, M.A., 34; Non-CoUegiates, 136: 
Total, 2,979. The examinations necessary for 
degree of Baohelor are the Previous (“Little- 
Go"*); General, and Bpeoial examinations. Can¬ 
didates for Honours have to pass an additional 
examination in Mathematics/Frenchor German 
with their Previous. The Triposes, which for 
Honour candidates take the place of the General 
and Special, are Classical, Mathematical, His¬ 
tory, Law, Theology, Moral Science, Natural 
Science, Indian Languages, Semitic Languages, 
and Mediaeval and Modern Languages. Women 
are admitted to- the examinations, and reside 
mostly in Newnham College and Girton College. 
During the year 1887 the position of Cavendish 
College has claimed serious attention, and 
vigorous efforts have been made to secure 
the advantages of degrees for women by 
resident and non-resident members of the 
University. LONDON. What is at present 
University College, London, was started 
by subscriptions in 1826 (opened 1828), under 
the name of the University of London. 
The application for a charter, owing to the 
jealousy of the older universities and the oppo¬ 
sition of the clergy, was for many years re¬ 
fused. Eventually the clergy founded King’s 
College, London ; a charter, in 1836, was granted 
to University College, and the present Uni¬ 
versity of London was, In December 1837, estab¬ 
lished as an examining body, with the power 
to confer degrees. In 1878, by a supplemental 
chatter, women were admitted to all the degrees! 
granted by the university, and all - prizes were’ 
thrown open to them. Steps have been taken 
to found a teaching university for London, but 
the scheme iB not yet settled. During the year 
' 87 , in celebration of the Jubilee of the Uni¬ 
versity, it was determined by Convocation to 
Buildings. The commission has been entrusted 
erect a statue of the Queen in the University 
to the eminent sculptor, J. E. Boehm, R.A. 
(q.v.). DURHAM. This university was opened 
in the year 1833, and received a royal charter 
enabling it to grant degrees in June 1837. It 
occupies, with other buildings, the old Castle 
of Durham. The university also comprises 
Hatfield Hall (1846), and Bn;;;?p Dosin’a Hall 
(1851), College of Medicine and OoUegs of Science 
at a ewoastle-an-Tyne. Since 1881 women have 
been admitted to the examinations and the first ■ 
degree in Arts. There are affiliated t6 this 
university Codrington College, Barbadoea (1875), 
an d Pour ah Bay, Sierra Leone (1876). VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY. This arose from the union of 
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,Owens College, Manchester, and University 
College, Liverpool, and received a royal charter 
as Victoria University in 1880. Women are ad¬ 
mitted in this university to all examinations 
> and degrees. During the ytar 18S7 the uiy- 
versity have succeeded in,, obtaining a grant 
from the Government. SCOTLAND. St. Andrew’s 
(founded 1411), confirmed by a papal bull of 
Benedict XIII. It comprises the United college 
of St. Salvator (1455), and St. Leohiftrd (*512), 
and the Ccfidege of St. Maw (1537). Glasgow, 
founded b) a bull of Pope Nicholas V. (1450), 
Its present building was erected and occupied 
1870-71. Aberdeen. This university is derived 
Wrom the two foundations of University and 
King’s College, Aberdeen (1494), and Marjschal 
College and University of Aberdeen (1593), 
which were united underthe title of University 
# of Aberdeen by Act of Parliament (i860). 
w Edinburgh. Founded by a charter of James VI. 
(158a), and until 1838 was under the control oi 
the Town Council.' In August ’87 a Bin for the 
better administration and endowment of the 
Universities of Scotland, and ibr improving and 
regulating the course of study therein, was 
brought i. by the I.ord Advocate and Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, it amends the Consti¬ 
tution, and adds to the powers of the University 
Courts and General Councils established by 
the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1838, and 
suggests the appointment of a permanent 
Committee of H.M. Privy Council and the nomi¬ 
nation of new Commissioners, and also pro¬ 
vides foi the redemption of charges. WALES. 
There is at present no University in this 
country, but Aberystwith (University College 
of Wales), University College, Bangor, and 
University College, Caidiffj are all taking 
measures *0 procure charters. IRELAND. 
The University of Dublin, commonly known as 
Trinity College, Dublin, was founded in 1591 by 
Queen Elizabeth, who also established in the 
same year a college under the style of the Holy 
and undivided Trinity near Dublin. Its con¬ 
stitution has been altered by numerous Royal 
charters. In the Treaty of Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland (1800) it is spoken of 
as the University of Trinity College. Royal 
University of Ireland (Earlsfort Terrace, Dublin). 
This was founded by Royal charter m 4880 and 
superseded tne Queen’s University, which was 
dissolved by Act of Parliament. All the 
degrees are open to candidates of either sex, 
ana no residence in any college or attendance 
at lectures is required Connected with this 
university are the old Queen's Colleges at Belfast, 
Cork, ana Galway, whose members were made 
members of the new university at the dissolu¬ 
tion of Queen’s University. The association 
known as The Catholic University of Ireland in 
1882 determined to send up the students of its 
eight Catholic Colleges for the examinations 
of the Royal University, in Arts, Medicine, 
Engineering, and Law, but to continue to grant 
degrees in Theology and Philosophy in accord¬ 
ance with powers received from its foundet 1 
Pope Pius IX. see also University Extension. | 
Universities’ Settlement In East London. 1 
This is the outcome of a project formea by 
members of the Universities of Oxford anp 
Cambridge for planting a colony in East 
London. ** To provide education and the 
means of recreation and enjoyment fox the 
people, to inquire into the condition of the poor, 
and to conside and advance plans calculated 
to promote their welfare." The project took 


definite shape in 1884 in the establishment of 
Toynbee Hall in Commercial Street, under tNP 
direction of the Rev. S, A. Barnett, vicar of 
St. Jude’s, Whitechapel. The number oi 
members of both universities have talfen up 
their residence in die Hall, which has become 
Uie centre of educational effort and social life 
in the overcrowded district ^in which it is 
situated. See ed. '87. 

University College^ SchooL See Public 
Schools, 


University Expenses. In both Oxford and 
Cambridge, there is now a system of residence, 
called nln-CollSgiaie. As the name indicates, 
the students who thus reside are in no way 
connected with any particular college; but 
they haven// the privileges of the University 
exactly the same as other students. They pass 
the same examinations, and take the same 
degrees.* The chief object in reviving this 
system was to lessen the great expenses which 
have gathered round college life. This has 
been achieved, as will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing tables :— 

OXFORD. ( 1 ) Cost of Matriculation. 

1. Matriculation fee to the Univer- 

, sity. 

2. Entrance fee to the Delegacy . 

3. Caution money (returned on 

removal of name) . 

4. Entrance fee to libraiy 

5. Dues for fiist quarter . 

6. Lodging-house delegacy fee . 


£ 

s . 

d. 

2 

ro 

O 

2 

10 

O 

2 

0 

O 

O 

10 

O 

I 

7 

6 

O 

3 

6 

9 

z 

O 

£ 

s 

d . 

3 <> 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

50 

mm 

6 

6 

mm 


Total 


( 2 ) Lowest average cost per year. 

Board and lodging for 24 weeks at 
30s. a week . 

University and Delegacy dues 
Examination fees (on the average) 
Tuition ...... 

Total 


This cost is usually exceeded because men wish 
to join clubs, take part in sports, etc. 

CAMBRIDGE. ( 1 ) Cost of Matriculation, cover- 
ing tne same expenses as detailed under Oxford, 
is ,£12 12s. 

( 2 ) The minimum annual expenditure is £54. 
Full details of these remarkable systems of 
modern education can be obtained by writing, 
in either case, to the Rev. the Censor. 

University Extension.— i. Cambridge Scheme. 

In 187a the University of Cambridge, in re¬ 
sponse to many memorials from large towns, 
appointed a Syndicate to “ organise lectures in 
popular places.” The scheme grew rapidly, 
and the Syndicate has conducted lectures in 
more than sixty towns. The classes are very 
large and the fees are low—five shillings for a 
course of twelve lectures—and class teaching 
being about the average; and the lecturers are 
men oi university standing, who give lectures 
of nearly the tame character as they would 
deliver at the universities themselves. In 
some cases these lectures have led to the 
foundation of permanent educational institu¬ 
tions. The most splendid instance is that of 
Nottingham, where in 1880 an anonymous dbnor 
gave 410,000, and the Town Council accepted 
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it, on condition that an University College 
Siipuld be provided to the satisfaction of the 
University of Cambridge, as a permanent home 
for the Extension movement thqrc. This has 
been done, and is now in a very flourishing 
condition. Similar results have followed on a 
less scale in Chesterfield, Biverpool, Sheffield, 
and elsewhere.—2. The Oxford 8©heme,which has 
for its object th#extension of Univei sity teach¬ 
ing, like Cambridge, has made considerable 
progress in the movement. Hot only do the 
extension lectures seek to supply higher teach¬ 
ing adapted to popular needs, but they aim at 
stimulating the demand for such teaching and to 
guide students to the best books in eftch sub¬ 
ject, and to encourage habits of continuous 
and systematic study by furnishing instruction 
organised in courses of lectures with discus¬ 
sions, classes, examinations, and certificates oi 
merit of distinction. Lecturers are appointed 
in ancient and modern history, political 
economy, geography, and other subjects. In 
the case of towns in which there is no local 
society ready to act in concert with the dele¬ 
gates, a local committee must be l'oimed to 
guarantee expenses. Examinations 111 wilting 
arc held at the conclusion of the course, and 
certificates are awarded. The progress of the 
Oxfoid extension movement ts shown by a 
comparison ol the past year ('W6-87) with ’85-86. 
Number of lectures dilivciedf '85-86) 27, (’86-87) 
67 ; number of lecture towns (’85-86) 22, ('86 87) 
57; number of students attending lectures 
(’85-86) no record, (S6-87) 9,908. All communi¬ 
cations with respect to the Qxfoid Univer¬ 
sity Extension Scheme should be addressed 
to M. E. Sadler, M.A., Examination Schools, 
Oxford.—3. London Scheme. Many university 
men resident in London saav their way to 
applying in and around the Metropolis what 
had been thus so successfully earned out in the 
great to wn s of the north. Sir Thomas Gresham 
had intended m his famous bequest, dating tiom 
Elizabeth’s reign (1579), to bung university 
teaching to the doors of the citizens of London, 
and intrusted funds to the Meieers’ Company 
for that purpose. In 1878, some London 
residents secured the co-operation of the three 
universities ol Cambridge, Oxford, and London, 
each university agreeing to nominate thfee 
distinguished persona as a “joint board," and 
the joint board of nine undertaking to select 
lecturers, exannneis, etc., and to advise 
generally. The chairman is Professor James 
Stuart, Wf.P. A society was formed for the 
management of the scheme, called the “London 
Society for the Extension of University Teach¬ 
ing,” with the Right lion. G, J. Goscben, M.P., 
as its president, and with a council Of twenty- 
two elected members of very high educational 
distinction, to whom are joined ten delegates 
from the great London educational institutions, 
the Koval Institution, the London Institution, 
Bedford, King’s, Queen’s, University, and other 
colleges, etc. Any place in or near London 
may constitute itself a centre of this Society 


without any further membership or formality, 
and may apply for a lecturer on any of the --j 
recognised subjects, the council sharing part 
of the risk, and cordially co-operating in, every 
way. The local expenses and hire of rooms 
fall 'entirely upon tLa local centre, and there- • 
fore in every case there is” formed a local fund, 
or a guarantee to cover possible deficiencies, 
Twenty-six .such centres are or have been at 
work, and the fees charged range from a shilling 
to a guinea for the course, though Jhe teaching 
is ot the same excellence m every case. In 
1885, for instance, there were four courses 
in Whitechapel (fee is.), and the number of 
their students varied from 106 to 150 each* 
Of course this centre is a very poor one, and is 
largely aided by subscriptions and grants. The 
richer centres have higher fees, and are self- 
supporting. The lectures are in courses of ten 
or twelve, are always accompanied with class ’* 
teaching, and conclude with an examination 
(free) by some independent examiner. As a 
1 ule, 2,000 to 2,500 students are at work under 
the London scheme. The session (of two 
terms) covers a little more than the six months 
from October to March.—The offices of the 
Paient Society are at 22, Albemarle Street, 
and the yearly subscription is £2 as., entitling 
to admission to all lectures at all centres. — 
Durham Scheme, In 18S6 lectures were organ¬ 
ised m connection with this university. The 
Umvetsity of Edinburgh and other Universities 
have taken steps to extend University teaching. 

I Upper Canada- Former name of Ontario (<7.a.) 
i Uppingham SdhooL See Public Schools. 

Uruguay. Capital, Monte Video. .4 republic 
in South America under a president elected for 
four years. legislature is composed of a Senate 
elected lor six years by departments, and- a 
Chamber elected for three years, one for each 
3.000 of population. In the recess a permanent 
committee of two senators and five deputies 
assume legislative power and control of general 
administration. State religion Roman Catholic, 
but all others tolerated. Education fairly good : 
about one in twenty of inhabitants attend 
I school. Area 73,538 sq. m.; pop. about 700,000, 

| Estimated revenue’86-87^1,636,204, expenditure 
,£1,482,063. Debt £12,400,000. Army about 3,500, 

1 with reserves about 23,000.—Withihe exception 
of the Blanco unsuccessful insuriections in 1871-2 
and a rising in Monte Video in 1875, peace has 
been fairly well maintained during the last 
fifteen years ^.although an insurrection headed 
by General Arredondo broke out on M***ch29th, 
1886. T he revolution was, however, suppressed 
by the Government,-—On Jan. rath, I87, the 
Uruguayan Senate and Chamber of Deputies 
passed a bill banishing General Maximo Santos, 
cx-President of the Republic. For Ministry, 
etc., sec Diplomatic. 

Us agar a- A territory belonging to the Ger¬ 
man East African Company (?.».). 

“Utah” of England. See Jezreelites. 
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Vaccination Acts C47-74). These Acts 

constitute the several hoards of guardians 
the poor vaccination authorities for their re¬ 
spective unions. Each, union is to be divided 
into as many vaccination districts as con*, 
venlence requires; and in each district a duly 
registered medical practitioner is to be ap¬ 
pointed pnfllic vaccinator, and to receive for 
each vaccination a minimum fee varying from 
is. kd. to 3s., according to the distance which 
he has to go. Contracts made by a board of 
guardians with a public vaccinator require 
confirmation by the Local Government Board. 
Wtthm seven days after registration of the 
birth of a child the registrar must serve upon 
^the parent notice requiring the child to be 
vaccinated within three months, and stating 
■when and where the public vaccinator will 
attend to perform the operation. When the 
child has been vaccinated, it must, upon the 
same day in the following week, be taken 
before the public vaccinator for inspection. If 
thevacciiwiQit has been Unsuccessful it must 
be repeated; but if it should be thrice un¬ 
successful, or if the child has had small-pox, 
the public vaccinator is to give the parent a 
certifies^ exempting the child from further 
vaccination. II the vaccination lias been suc¬ 
cessful he must tiansmit to the vaccination 
officer (whose function it is to see the law 
enforced) a certificate to that effect. The 
public vaccinator, il of opinion that the child 
is in a state not allowing of successful vac¬ 
cination, is to transmit to the vaccination 
officer a certificate to that effect available for 
two months, and lenewable if circumstances 
so require. Where the vaccination is per¬ 
formed by any other medical man, the parent 
is charged with the transmission of certifi¬ 
cates No charge is to be made hy the public 
vaccinator. Vaccination at the public expense 
is not to be considered poor relu-t lot purposes 
of disqualification. A justice of the peace 
may make an order for the vaccination of any 
child under fourteen years, if he find that the 
child has not previously been vaccinated. The 
penalty for anu offence against Che Acts is a 
fine not exceeding ai». ‘Ihe wilful signing of 
( a false _ certificate or duplicate is punishable 
1 as a misdemeanour. Tor further details con¬ 
sult the text of the Acts and the Geneial Order 
, of October 31st, 1871, made by Local Govern¬ 
ment Board. In the year 1880 Government 
I introduced a bill to exempt from any further 
1 penalties under these Acts any parent who 
f had already paid one full penalty of aos., or had 
; been twice adjudged to pay any penalty. The 
bill was dropped. 

s Vaccination, Anti-. This name is loosely 
fc‘ applied both to the opinions of those who 
maintain the worthlessness of vaccination in 
itself, and of others who, while either favour¬ 
able or indifferent to vaccination, oppose en¬ 
forcing it by penalties against anti-vaccinators 
propel. Against vaccination itself it is urged 
(i) That it does not prevent small-pox, as 
shown by-a(a) In 1871 91-5 per cent, of the 
patients of the Mighgate Small-pox Hospital, 
and in 1881 96 per cent., had been vaccinated, 
, at a time when only 00 per cent, of the 
London population was claimed as vaccinated ; 
(0) the smalLpox epidemic of 1871, the first 
X73 cases in Cologne and the first 334 in 


Liegnttz had all been either vaccinated or 
re-vaccinated*, thuja showing that amall-pox 
caif and does paginate among the vaccinated, 
fa) That it does not Mitigate Small-pox, since 
(a) in Scotland in 1871-^here died of small-pox 
§17 vaccinated infants in the first year of life, 
and therefore witljjn an average of six months 
of their vaccination, these alone being one- • 
tenth of the tota ( victims in that country. 

(0) In the same epidemic in Cologne the 
mortality amongst vaccinated infants was 80 
per cent, of cases; amongst unvaccinated 
infants it was 66 per cent. (3) That vaccination 
is itself a grave danger to life and health, as 
inferred from (a) the ,great increase, mnee the 
enforcement of vaccination by law, in infant 
mortality from diseases confessedly,,<inoculable, 

—skin diseases having increased 1S7 per cent., 
scrofula 359 per cent., syphilis more than 300 
per cent., in children in the first year of life ; 
whilst the fatal rases of vaccino-erysipelas— 
which between 1859 and 1869 averaged 8 an¬ 
nually—rose to an average of ay between 
1870.and i88q; (0) That lor the three years 
1881-3 the deaths of 178 children have been 
registered as due to “ cow-pox and other 
effects of vaccination (y) That m August 1882 
a public inquiry held at Norwich found that 4 
children had died and 5 more were seriously 
diseased through vaccination in the preceding 
June. Against ftie enforcement of vooain&tion by 
law it is urged (1) That sanitary measures suc¬ 
ceed where vaccination fails; as in Leicester 
and Keighley, udiere vaccination has been 
entirely neglected for some years without any 
outbreak’ of small-pox, (2) That vaccination 
either (a) protects f>am taking small-pox, or (0) 
mitigates it when it has been taken, or (y) does 
neither of these things. If it neither protects 
nor mitigates, then it is useless, and ought not 
to be enforced by law*. If it only mitigates, 
then, since the mildest small-pox is admittedly 
as contagious as the most severe, vaccinated 
small-pox is no less daugetous to the commu¬ 
nity than uuvaccinated; therefore there is no 
1 cason, and therefofe 110 right, to enforce vacci¬ 
nation by law. If the doctrine be that it pro¬ 
tects #1 om taking small-pox. those Who believe 
this doctrine will go and be vaccinated, and 
then, being themselves safe, have no reason, 
and therefore no right, to enforce vaccination 
upon others by law. (3) That a law compelling 
a choice between money and theraveetf children 
can only fail to b& demoralising when it ceases 
to be effective. Sec. London Sooiety Xw tile 
Abolition of Compulsory Vaccination, Mr. W. 
Young, 77, Atlantic Road, Brixton, London, 

Valetta. The capital of Malta iq.v.). 

Value, Double Standard Of. See Bimetal¬ 
lism. 

Vambfery, Armlnius. The eminent Hun¬ 
garian traveller, geographical explorer and 
writer, b. 183a at Duna-Szerdaliely. He 
studied at Pesth, In 1848, having joined the 
[national Hungarian movement, he on its sup¬ 
pression by Adfetria left his native country and 
sought refuge in Constantinople, where he 
studied Oriental languages. When there be 
formed the idea of visiting Central Asia, dfd 
was the first European who succeeded in grac¬ 
ing his way through the Turcoman provinces. 
Starting in 1863, he traversed the Turcoman - 
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Sfcteert, visiting; Khiva and Bokhara. In the 
last-mentioned place he had an interview with 
the Emir without being recognised as a 
foreigner. After visiting many other places, 
he returned by the south of the desert. This 
renufrkable expedition was fruitful in geographi¬ 
cal, philological and ethnological mlormation, 
contained in a work entitled “Relation of 
Travel in Central Asiad(i862-64) by a Pretended 
Dervish,” published in Hungary, in Germany, 
and in England. On his •return- to Pesth, 
Vambery was appointed professor -of Oriental 
languages m the University of Pesth. He has 
wntten several other important worRs on his 


travels. 

Vajftcouyer.» A young town and port on the 
mainland of British Columbia, terminus of the 
Canadian Paciflo Railway. 

Vancouver Island. A large island on the 
Pacific coast of Canada, at one time'a distinct 
colony, but now part of British Columbia (q.v.). 


" Vanderdedken.” See Irving, Henry, 


eminence, and his works still dominate the 
Italian stage. He was the son of an innkeeper 
at Rancola, in the Duchy of Parma, was b. 1814, 
and studied at Milan. His first work of any 
importance was the incidental music to a drama, 
“ Oberto di San Bonifazio ”(1839), but he quickly 
rose to supremacy on the opera stage with siftn 
works as (to name only the chief of them) “ 1 
Lombardi ” (1843), “ Ernani'’(i844)," Rigoletto ” 
(1851), “H Trovatore” (1853), “La Xrav.ata’ 
(1853), “ Un Ballo in Maschera” “Aida” 

(1871) and “Montezuma,” produced in 1878 
In “Aida,” written for Ismail, Khedive of 
Egypt, and produced at Cairo, Verdi has 
adopted much of Wagner’s style A fin* 
dramatic gift and a love for showy, taking 
melodies, lie at the root of Verdi's remarkable 
success. In 1874^10 composed the “Requiem” 
tor Alessandro Manzoni. His latest work, 
“ Otello,” was produced at Milan, Feb. 5, 1886.' 
Consult “Verdi, Milan, and Othello,”by Blanche 
Roosevelt. 


Van Diemen’S Laud. Called Tasmania {q.v.). 

VautUay Revolt. See China. 

Vanna Levu. Second largest island of the 
Fiji group {q.v.) 

Vegetaria n Ism. See ed ’86. * 

Vehmgerlchte. Secret tribunals which for 
many years existed in Westphalia, and con¬ 
demned many exalted personages to death. 
The word has come to be used as descriptive 
of any secret council which seeks to set up its 
own authority against the law gf the land. 

Venezuela- A republic in South America, 
governed by a pi esident, assisted by Senate, three 
members nominated by each province, and a 
House of Representatives, elected directly, one 
member to every 35,000 of population. _ Roman 
Catholicism is the state religion, but private ex- 
ei 1 ise of all others is permitted. Education is in 
a backward state, but efforts have been recently 
made for its improvement. Area 632,695 sq 
miles; pop. in 1884 about 2,120,000. Revenue 
in 1885 about £1,172,950; expenditure about the 
same amount. In 1881 tlie debt, which formerly 
amounted to nearly £11,000,000, was consoli¬ 
dated ; it is now estimated at about £4,000.000. 
Army about 2,500, exclusive of militia about 
60,000 strong. The history of Venezuela since 
1870 presents little of interest except Tronic 
civil war on a small scale. In 1883 railway com¬ 
munication wrth the interior was being deve¬ 
loped, and a new and more libeial tariff was 
framed. A year ago the relations between Vene¬ 
zuela and Ragland we«e suspended, owing to a 
boundary dispute. Some valuable gold deposits 
were found on territory which was claimed by 
the authorities of Venezuela and also by those 
of British Guiana {q.v.). So far the question is 
still unsettled; but no apprehension is felt as 
to ou amicable arrangement being arrived at. 
For Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic. 

Venue'. Is defined as follows by Mr. C. Sweet, 
in his “Law Dictionary " j—“ In criminal pro¬ 
cedure, the venue is a note in the margin of an 
indictment, giving the name of the county or 
district within which the court in which the 
■ indictment is preferred has jurisdiction." The 
era! rule Is that the vetngs should give' 
jurisdiction within which the crime has 
been committed. But there is a long list of 
e^eptions to this rule * In civil procedure 
venue has been abolished 
Verdi, Giuseppe, until the rise of Arrigo 
Bolto, was the only Italian opera composer of 


Verae, Jules. French romancer, b. Feb. 8th, 
1828, at Nantes. He studied law, both there 
and at Pans. He began writing short piques 
for the stage, and in 1863 commenced his series 
of marvellous stories, which have made his 
name almost an household word. An unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt on M. Verne's life was made in 
March 1886. ' , 

Vice-Chamberlain, The. assists the Lord 
Chamborlain {q.v.), and acts for him in his 
absence. Both are Privy Councillors (see 
Ministry). 

Victoria. The smallest of the colonies in 
the Austialian continent. Occupies the south¬ 
eastern corner. Divided from New South 
Wales on north by Murray river, and from 
South Australia on west by 141st meridian 
E. long Extends 480 miles E. to W., and 240 
miles N. to S., containing 87,884 sq. miles. 
Pop. 1,003,043, besides about 12,000 Chinese and 
780 aborigines. Capital Melbourne, pop. 380,000, 
situated on Port Philip and river Yarra. In 
1836 it consisted of half a dozen huts ; now it is 
a splendid city, and rivals Sydney. Among its 
chief institutions are the university, museum, 
mint, botanical gardens, observatory, public 
librarv, and hospitals. Other cities are Ballarat, 
41,000; Sandhurst or Bendigo, Jo,000; Geelong, 
21,0005 Caslleinaine, 8,600. Leading towns, 
Creswick, Echuca, Hamilton, Kyneton, Mary¬ 
borough, Portland, Sale, St. krnaud, Stawell, 
Warmambool, etc, Victoria is divided into 37 
counties, within which there are at present 60 
cities and boroughs and 123 shires or rural 
municipalities The whole colony is also 
divided into four great districts. These are 
Gippsland, 13,898 sq. m., part mountainous, 
part rich alluvial soil, heavily timbered, much 
farming and grazing, gold, silver, copper, 
iron, tin, lead, coal, marble ; grows oranges, 
fruit, hops, tobacco, opium; lake fishing, 
shooting, picturesque. Murray, mountainous, 
forested, much grazing country, gold, vines, 
tobacco; Wimmera, 25,000 sq, m., pastoral, 
sandy plains, scrub, badly watered; Loddon, 
pastoral, aunlerous. Climates generally healthy, 
pleasant, but warn. Hot north .winds, and 
cold winds from south, rather distressing 
at certain seasons. The great Australian 
Cordilleta, the dividing range, passes into' 
Victoria on the north-east, and traverses it from 
east to west. It is knoiffn as the Warragong and 
Muniyong Mountains, sometimes erroneously 
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tjjPstyled Australian Alps. The chief river is the Settlement. Remained part of New Scdffti 
Murray, forming the greater part of the northern Wales till 1851, when separated, and re- 
boundary. The only other navigable streams ceived representative government as colony 
are the Yarra-Yarra and some small rivers in of Victoria. Pop. then about 76,000. Existence 
Gippsland. There are various lakes, mostly of gold known preyoious to this year, but kept 
s#ft, some on the sea margin. One-fifth secret, Government endeavouring to suppress 


salt, some on the sea margin. One-fifth 
of the land of the colony consists of malice 
scrub, lakes, lagoons, etc. Nearly a quarter t* 
mountain forest. Less than half has been 
alienated, About 17 000,000 acres of available 
land still remain open for selection, as lease¬ 
hold runs, purchased farms, or fifteen-acre free 
homesteads. Gold is found both in quartz and 
an alluvial deposits. Besides gold, the minerals 
worked have been copper, tin, iron, antimony, 
limestone, marble, coal, slate, ochre, silver, 
kaolin, magnesite, gypsum, diamonds, and 


1, mostly of gold known prqjiious to this year, but kept 
One-fiftn secret, Government endeavouring to suppress 
*f malice all search for it. In *851 many finds, resulting 
uarter is in great rush of gol&seekers to the colony, 
has been In *854 population men to 318,000. Then 
available occurred Ballarat, riots, and a serious battle 


sapphires—the last two to 


extent. 


^Executive is vested in Governor and responsiL.e wealth and population. For IV 
‘ Ministry'. TwA Houses of Parliament: upper, Diplomatic. Consult Gordon ai 
Legislative Council; lower. Legislative As- tralian Handbook for 1888," Ha 
scmbly. Council consists of 42 members, of Year-Book," Blair’s “Cyclopi 
whom 14 retire every two years. Members asia,” Walch and Turner's “ Vi 
must possess estate worth £100 per annum. “Australasia,” etc., and officia 
Elector® m-^t property worth y£xo per victoria. The city and cap 

annum if their freehold, £25 if rented, except ,„ v s. pop. about 40,000. Is b 
they are university graduates, dergy, school- ,/ aV((ll station and commercial < 
masters, doctors, lawyers, or officer., of army 

or navy. Legislative Assembly of 86 members .Victoria, Capital of Bru 
elected* trienniallv on manhood suffrage, province of the Dominion of C 
Clergy of all denominations and convicts ex- on Juan de huca Straits,on soi 
riuded fiom both Houses, Victoria is repre- Island. Pop. 14,000. 
rented in the Federal Council of Australia. Victoria Alexandrina, C 
Pori Philip is defended by forts. The colony Britain and IiMand and Empr 
possesses2 ironclads, 3 torpedoboats, and 2gun- b. at Kensington Palace May 
boats ; 5 aimed launches, and naval leserve of is the only child of the late D’u 
480 officers and men, with 85 guns. There is a son of George III., by Louisa I 
volunteer militia of 5,382, cavalry, infantry, en- of Saxe-Cobarg, and sister of 
gmeers, artillery, with 95 guns. The paid staff, of the Belgians. The young 
artillery and torpedo corps, number 217. Edu- father died when she was only 
eation is compulsory, and is free and secular, was bi ought up under the cai 
There is a Minister of Education, who is re- and of the Duchess of North 


occurred Ballarat, riots, and a serious battle 
between military and diggers. Responsible 
government granted the same year, and a consti-* 
tution fcarmea. Representation and electorate 
for legislative council reformed in 1881, after 
much party political strife. International Ex¬ 
hibition in x88o-8x. Victoria is the smallest 
colony of the Australian group, but is probably 
the most important at present in regard to 
wealth and population. For Ministry, etc., see 
Diplomatic. ConsUltGordon andGotch’s “Aus¬ 
tralian Handbook for i888,’’Hayter'S' “ Victorian 
Year-Book," Blair’s “ Cyclopaedia of Austral¬ 
asia,” Walch and Turner's " Victoria, "'Wallace’s 
“Australasia,” etc., and official publications. 

Victoria. The city and capital of Hong Hong 
(q.v.); pop. about 40,000. Is being fortified. A 
nav«l station and commercial emporium- 

.Victoria, capital of British Columbia, a 
province of the Dominion of Canada. Situated 
on Juau de Fuca Straits, on south of Vancouver 
Island. Pop. 14,000. 

Victoria Alexandria, Queen of Great 
Britain and liClaud .and Empress of India, was 
b. at Kensington Palace May 24th, 1819. She 
is the only child of the late Duke of Kent, third 
son of George III., by Louisa Victoria, Princess 
of Saxe-Cobarg, and sister of Leopold I., King 
of the Belgians. The young princess, whpse 
father died when she was only nine months old, 
was bi ought up under the care of her mother 
and of the Duchess of Northumberland, who 


sponsible for appointments and school proper- superintended her education. She succeededher 
ties. There are colleges and grammar schools, uncle William IV. JunefiOtL. ’ 37 , and wascrowned 
and numerous private or religious denomina- in Westminster Abbey, June 28 th, ' 38 . She mar- 
tional establishments. For financial statistics see ried, Feb. 10th, 40, Prince Albert ot'Saxe-Coburg 
British Empire, etc. ("table). Revenue derived Gotha, who died of gastric fever Dec. 14th, 1861. 


from customs, land tax, sales of land, stamps, 
railways, and telegraphs. Wool is th$ staple 
production, c*her than minerals. In round 
numbers the Colony possesses 1^,700,000 


Her mother, the Duchess of Kent, died March 
16th in the same year. For many years after 
the death of the Prince Consort, H.M. lived in 
seelffsion, though she regularly performed her 


uumoers me L.oiony possesses 1^,700,000 secJffsion, though she regularly performed nei 
sheep, and wool crop 120,000,000 1 R; 300,000 official duties. On Jan. let, ” 77 , H.M., in accord 
hoises, i,..|oo,o<#> cattle, 350,000 pigs, and 70,000 ance with an Act of Parliament adopted during 
goats. Agriculture now improving: 1,100,000 Mr. Disraeli's administration in the previous 


acres under wheat, 185,000 under oats, 0,700 
acies under vine, producing 1,003,827 gallons 
of wine and 3,8515 gallons of brandy : tobacco, 
x,866 acres, producing 13,734 cwt. Olive and 
mulberry also planted and grown successfully. 
In 1886 there were 9,4x7,582 acres in cultivation. 
The output of gold since *851 is estimated at 
value £2i 2,000,000. About 1,753 miles of rail¬ 
way completed, 316 constructing; connection 
with New South Wales system open, that with 
South Australia nearly finished. About 4,000 
miles of telegraph line. Manufactures advancing 
with rapid strides. There are 2,813 factories 
and works, of which 1,409 employ steam power: 
aggregate.borse-power 20,000, and 50,000 hands* 
Capital so invested represented as ^10,900,000. 
There are over 1,200 squatting and grazing 
runs, averaging 20,000 and 5,550 acres respec¬ 
tively, Originally a part of New South Wales. 
Settlement begun in 1834, by a few shepherds 
and stockmen. Then known as “Australia 
Felix/’ an£ afterwards called Port Philip 


session, was proclaimed Empressof India by the 
Viceroy at Delhi. On several occasions prior 
to her marriage the Queen was subjected to 
annoyance at the hands of insane admirers; 
and several other attempts have at different 
times been made upon HIM.'a life. In ’69 H.M. 
published “ Leaves from the Journal of Our 
Life in the Highlands,” an interesting account 
of the happy days spent at Balmoral with hi r 
husband ana family. In '85 a seoond volume was 
issued by her under the title of “ More Leaves 
from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands.” 
(For an account of the chief events of H.M.’s 
reign, the jubilee of which was celebrated 
last year with great rejoicing, see Queen 


bers of the Royal Family see Royal Family. 

Victoria Harbour. The port and town of 
Lahuan iq.v.). • 

Victoria University. See Universities. 
Village Communities. See Land Question 
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'Village Communities of India. See 

Democracy. 

Vincpnt, Charles Edward Edward, M.P., 

son oi »the late Rev. Sir Frederick Vincent, 
Bart., b. at Slinfold 1840. egducated at West¬ 
minster School and Royal Military Coll., 
Sandhurst. Entered the 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers m ’68, but reared with the rank of 
lieutenant ’73. He subsequently became cor¬ 
respondent of the Daily Telegraph at Berlin 
’71, and its military commissioner during the 
*" Russo-Turkish War, Appointed Director of 
Criminal Investigations '78, and resigned in ’84. 
He was returned as Conservative member for 
West Sheffield in ’65 and re-elected in ’86. He 
succeeded in passing through Parliament the 
First Offenders Act, giving magistrates dis¬ 
cretionary powers to release young prisoners 
on a first conviction. He has recently identified 
himself with the Fair Trade movement. 

Violin. See ed, *87. 

Virgin Gorda- A West Indian island of the 
Virgin group, belonging to the Presidency of 
the virgin Islands in the British iederal colony 
of the Leeward Islands. Area 10 sq. m. It is 
hilly and barren for the most part, but is,not 
hot, and is healthy. Suffers from hurricanes. 
There has been but little cultivation since the 
fall in the price of sugar. A copper mine is 
worked, and it is said there is gold. 

Virgin Islands. An archipelago in the West 
Indies, lying immediately to the east of Puerto 
Rico. Of the principal islands Spain holds 
Culebra and Bieoque, Denmark possesses Santa 
Crux, St. Thomas, and St. John, and England 
owns Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and Anegada. The 
latter form a Presidency of the British federal 
colony ot the Leeward Islands. Total area of 
the Piesidency 64 sq. nu, total pop. 5,500. For 
details see under the name of each island, and 
British' Empire, etc, <table). 

Vltl Levu. Largest of the Fiji islands (7.0.). 

Vivisection is practised as a means of 
investigation, by direct experiment upon 
animals, of the laws which govern life, the 
processes of disease and the action of thera¬ 
peutic remedies. See ed. ’87. 


Vivisection, Anti-. A movement again sttvivi- 
sectiou or the performance of painlul surgical 
and medical experiments upon the inferior 
animals, whether in search of knowledge or 
toi purposesjif demonstration. See ed. ’87. 


Volaniik is the outcome of an attempt by 
Herr Sehleyer, ot Constance, to provide the 
world with what would undoubtedly be a most 
useful medium of communication—namely, a 
universal language. It is the result of twenty 
years’ labour on the part of this celebrated 
poljglot German scholar, who believes that 
men of science and letters, as well as bankers 
and traders, in all parts of the world, will, by 
the adoption of his tongue, be able to converse 
and correspond with one another with ease, 
lucidity, and accuracy. The word Volap»k is 
derived from pith, language, and vol } universal, 
literally uuiveisal language.” The basis of 
the system is that each letter, whether vowel 
or consonant, shall have one and the same 




sound. The orthography is rigidly phonetic,-^ 
the words being invariably pronounced as they 
are written, and vice versa. The principle of 
the French pronunciation has been adopted, 
and the accent is invariably placed on the 
last Syllable. The new language, so far as 
construction is concerned, also follows the 
Tjrench, which Professor Sehleyer regards 
ai the simplest and .clearest of all European 
languages. There may be differences of 
opinion on this point; but Volapflk has at any , 
rate this advantage over French—that there 
will be no artificial genders, onlyone conjuga¬ 
tion, and no irregular verbs. The inability, 
amongst Oriental people especially, to pro¬ 
nounce the letter ‘ ‘ r, is met by the substitu¬ 
tion of another letter in a great majority ot 
cases. The parts of existing woids imich the 
new tongue employs have been borrowed from 
the-various languages of Euiope, but chiefly 
from the Latin and German, English is, how¬ 
ever, laid under contribution to a considerable 
extent. It is asserted that Volapflk, although 
only invented some eight years ago, is already- 
known to a very large number of persons. 
Indeed, it was only recently that several German 
houses hi Berlin intimated that in future their 
eommeroial correspondence would be carried on 
in the new tongue. It is obvious that a 
language with a grammar so simple, and an 
alphabet so uniform, should be acquired w.th 
comparative ease, and that it may at any rale 
be used with great advantage for the purpose 
of international correspondence. The difficulty 
of course is to make the study of Volapflk 
sufficiently universal, and this has been pointed 
out as an inevitable reason why its use is likely 
to be limited. The latest information, how¬ 
ever, is to the effect that the subject is being 
actively taken up in several commercial centres 
in Europe; ana it is even said that arrange¬ 
ments are in contemplation for the holding of 
a Volapuk Conference in Paris during the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition of’88. The following words 
will serve as a specimen of Volapflk: /at, father; 
/am, glory; lad, lady; darn, home, etc. See 
also-CoMMEiiciAL Education. Consult “ Vola¬ 
pflk : the Universal Language,” a Grammar, 
Reading Book, and Vocabulary, by Prof. Kirch- 
hoff ( Somtoiscfietn ). 

Volgp. and Don Canal During the past 
summer,.according to the Times correspondent 
at Odessa, writing under date 'Aug. 26th, two 
French engineers nave been making investiga¬ 
tions as to a projected canal to connect the 
rivers Volga and Don at, Tsaritsyn and 
Kalatch. The result apparently arrived at is 
that first of all the Don will have to be placed 
under better control by the construction of 
embankments, the channel deepened, and a 
regular line of steamers established. The 
Government have already undertaken the im¬ 
provement of the Don and Northern Donetz 
channels, and it is said that the large grain 
and timber merchants of Rosloff are much 
interested in the canal scheme, 

V0lk3kun.de- See Folk Lore* 

« VoXkspartei, The. See German Political 
Parties. 

“ Volunteer, Tke.” See Yachting. 
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Wace, Rev. Henry, D.D., one of the'most 
eminent of living theologians, was b, in London 
1&36, Graduated in honours at Brasenose Coll., 
Cfctford, ’60. Ordained ’6i. After holding suc¬ 
cessive curacies at St. Luke's, Berwick Street, 
and St. James's, Piccadilly, he was in ’75 apj-~ 

C 'nted Professor of Eeofesiastioal History m 
g’s Coll. ^Lond., and in '83 Principal of that 
- institution. He is a Prebendary of St. Paul’s and 
hot. chaplain to the Queen- Boyle Leoturer ’74, 
’75, on “ Christianity and Morality,” and Bampton 
Leoturer at Oxford ’79 on “ The Foundation of 
Faith.” He is joint editor with Dr. Wm, Smith 
of the “ Dictionary of Christian Biography, Litera¬ 
ture, Boots and Doctrines,” and editor of the { 
“ Speaker 1 a Commentary on the Apocrypha.” 

!*' Waddington, William Henry, French diplo¬ 
matist, antiquary, and archaeologist, son of 
a naturalised Englishman, b. at Paris Dec. 
w nth, 1826. He received his education at 
Rugby, and Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he took the second place m the first class of 
rhe Classical Tripos in 1849. He was also 
bracketed for the Chancellor’s Medal. On 
coming of age M. Waddington was naturalised. 


in the views of M. Thiers, by whom he was 
made Minister of Public Instruction (May 19th, 
1873). 11 e was returned to the Senate (1876) 
for the Department of the Aisne. He became 
Minister oi Public Instruction 111 the cabinet of 
M. Jules Simon <1876-7), and was appointed 
Minister for Foreign Affairs (1877-9), under the 
Ministry of M. Dul'aure. During this period of 
office he represented France with credit at the 
Congress of Berlin, in ib8o M. Waddington re¬ 
fused the London Embassy) but (July 1883) he 
succeeded M. Tis&ut at the ’Court of St, James’s. 

Wadi Raian Reservoir Scheme. Between 
Cairo and 1 hebes there occurs a canal which 
quits the Nile on its western bank, which it 
follows, however, for igo miles, and then turn¬ 
ing to the west spreads into irrigation streams, 
cultivating the piovince ofFayoum. Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse, atyer calling attention to the fact 
that 1,000 sq. m. of Fayoum lie beneath the 
level of the Nile, and that over 130 sq.vn. are 
130 ft. below the level of the sea, some time 
since announced, the discovery that to the south 
of the Fayoum province, ana only about 70 m. 
south-west ot Cano, there exists another depres¬ 
sion. Surveys made by competent engineers, 
and topogi 11 phicaf observations by Dr. Schwein- 
furth, Col. Ardagh, and Major Surtees, prove 
that this basin has a surface of 1,000 sq. m. at 
the Nile level. If at the flood season the water 
could be turned into this depression, there 
would be a water space larger than the Lake 
of Geneva. Mr. Cope Whitehouse, in directing 
the attention of the Egyptian Government, to 
the high importance of thus utilising and con¬ 
trolling the waters of the Delta, seeks to identify 
the Lake Uteris of Jhe Ptolemaic maps with the 
now dried up Wadi Kaian. Col. Scott-Moncreiff 
directed MhjorJ. H. Western, R.E., Director-' 
General of Works in Egypt, to 1 sport upon the 
matter, and that officer aid so under date May 
1 at In ' 87 . The report was an exhaustive one, 
and in favour of the feasibility of the project. 
Tj^ji oob$ it is thouglj|t cannot exceed a million 


Sterling, for Which outlay the area and product* 
ive capacity of the Delta may be nearly doubled* 
It is pointed out # hhat the revenue of Egypt 
exfieeds £x sterling per acre, and the value of 
the Wadi Raian scheme may therefore be easily 
appreciated. The question was mentioned by 
Mr. -Woodall in the Tttouse of Oommons on 
July 15th, but Sin J. Fergusson, Under Secre¬ 
tary for Fopeigh Affairs, said that the report in, 
question had not vet been officially received. 

Wagom-Lits. In no way has the modem 
tendency towards improved comfort in railway 
travelling been developed more prominently 
than 111 the running of sleeping-oars on the 
leading lines of the Continent. The Oompagnie 
Internationale des Wagona-lits has succeeded in 
concluding' negotiations with the/various rail¬ 
way companies of Europe by which luxurious 
sleeping-cars are attached to allThe principal 
night trains going east, west r north or south. 
One of the great advantages is that, no matter 
how many different countries may have to be tra¬ 
versed, the passenger is saved from the necessity 
of changing carriages at the frontiers, and at the 
same time he can obtain sleep as well as re¬ 
freshment while he is being hurried forward 
to his destination. The cars run from Calais 
right through to Bucharest and Constantinople, 
to Brindisi, to Lisbon and Madtid, to Marseilles, 
Berlin, Warsaw, Moscow, and manyotherplaces. 
One of the latest developments of the system 
has been the nfbning of these cars from Calais 
direct to Lisbon. It is claimed that in going 
from England to the Cape, there is a slight 
saving ot time in using this route, avoiding 
also the horrors of the Bay of Biscay. 
Wakefield, The New Bishopric of. It was 

announced m January of the present year 
that the requisite funds to endow the new 
bishopric of Wakefield had been provided. This 
is the last of the lour bishoprics referred to in 
the schedule of the Bishoprics Act of * 78 , the 
three others being Liverpool, Newcastle, and 
Southwell. In the case of each bishopric it 
was required that the endowment fluid to be 
raised should be sufficient to produce .£3,500 
per annum, or ,£3,000 with the promise of 
further sums sufficient tp raise the total to 
£3,509 within three years. The new diocese of 
Wakefield will include such populous towns as 
Halilax, Bi ratal, Wakefield, etc. It is to the 
energy of the Bishop of Ripon that the founda¬ 
tion ot' the new diocese is mainly 

Walderaee, General. See Moltke. 

Wales, Albert Edward, H.R.H. Prince of. 

Prince ot the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Prince of Wales, Duke of Saxony, 
Prince of Saxc-Coburg and Gotha, Great - 
Steward of Scotland, Duke of Cornwall and 
Rothsay, Earl of Chester, Carrick, and Dublin, 
Baron Renfrew, and Lord of the Isles, K.G., 
K.T., K.P., G.C.B.. G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., P.C. 
Persona) A.D.C. to Her Majesty, afield-marahal 
of the forces, col.-in-chief of 1st Life Guards, 
and Life Guards, and Royal Horse Guards, col. 
10th Hussars, capt.-gcnl. of the Hon. Artillery 
1 Company, I10&. col. of the Oxford and of the 
Cambridge University Corps, of the Middlesex 
Civil Service Corps of Rifle Volunteers, of the. 
3rd Batt,Gordon Highlanders,aad of the Suther¬ 
land Highland Rifle Volunteers, hon. capff ot 
the Royal Naval Reserve, field-marshal ia the 
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German arnty, and col. of the B 1 richer Hussain 
(jofea). Admitted to the Middle Temple, called to 1 
the oar and to the bench of that Society (October 
31st, 1861). Educated at Christ Church, Oxford 
(D.C.l* x8$8), and.at Trin. Coll., Cauib. (LL.D,), 
also LL.D. Dublin (1868), and Calcutta (1874). 
An Elder Brother of Trifiity Houses also 
Grand Master pf the Unitecf Grand Lodge 
of Freemasons of England; President of the 
Society of Arts and of St. Bartholomew’s Hos¬ 
pital ; -Fellow of Ihd Linnaean Society (1886). 
His Koval Highness was If. at Buckingham 
* Palace, November otb, 1841 j created Prince of 
Wales and Earl of Chester, by patent under 
the Great Seal, December 4th, 1841; baptised 
at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, 
janilary 25th, 1842; married there (March 10th, 
1863) H.R.H. the Princess Alexandra Caro¬ 
line Mary Charlotte Louisa Julia, eldest dau. 
of Christian IX., King of Denmark. In the 
■winter of 1871 he was attacked with typhoid 
fever, which U was feared would prove fatal, but 
on recovery he attended a public thanksgiving 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, heb. 27th, 1872. He 
proceeded to visit India (1877), and in company 
with the Princess also made a tour through 
Ireland (1885), where he met with a cordial re¬ 
ception. which brought into prominence the 
latent loyally of the great mass of the Irish 
people. His Royal Highness has evinced 
an active interest in the promotion and success 
of the late series of Exhibitions held at South 
Kensington, and in the face of much opposition 
has ftucceeded in establishing the Impel lal In¬ 
stitute, the foundation stone ofi which was laid 
by her Majesty in July last. ll.R.H. will ide- 
bi ate his silver wedding this year (’88). 

Walflsch Bay, A harbour ol icfnge on the 
coast of Damaraland, South-west Alrica, in 21° 
S. lat. Acquiied by Great Britain in 1878. With 
Penguin Island area of territory about 430 sq. m. 
Annexed to Cape Colony, and administered by 
a Resident Magistrate. 

Wallace, Alfred Ruosell, ll.d., f.L.s., 
distinguished ethnologist, b, at Usk 1822, edu¬ 
cated at Hertford Grammar School. In ’48 he 
accompanied Mr. Bates to the Amazon, and 
embodied the results of his obsei vations in th<^ 
regions of that river 111 “ Travels on the Amazon 
and Rio Negro,” He subsequently proceeded 
to Southern Asia, and spent eight years among 
the Malays, collecting material for his vq/uable 
work ‘‘The Malay Archipelago.” His other im¬ 
portant scientific works are. “Tropical Nature,” 
“ The. Geographical Distribution of Animals,” 
“ Island Lite, and “ Contributions to the Theory 
of Natural WMection." Of late years, Dr. W. has 
turned his attention to the study of the Land 
Question; and the ^publication of his “Land 
Nationalisation, its Necessity and its Aims,” led 
lo the establishment of the Land Nationalisation 
Society, of which he is President. He was 
a-.carded the Royal Medal of the Royal Society 
in '68, and ‘70 the Gold Medal of the Sooietd de 
Giographie of Paris. Dr. W. has also distin¬ 
guished himself by his opposition to compulsory 
vaccination. 

WbXUs, MISS (Mrs. Lancaster), actress, 
joined the theatrical profession while quite 
1 oung, about fifteen years ago. By reason of 
the excellence of her impersonations she at*| 
once came into prominence, and has since 
remained a public favourite. After fulfilling 
014' or two important engagements in London, 
she, about 187s, stalled on tour throughout 
thc<jniti i Kingdom, which, at intervals, she 


still engages in, Her repertoire is very ex¬ 
tensive, and includes Shakespearian female- 
characters that are but seldom represented oh ^ 
the stage. Outside her ordinary parts, Miss 
Wallis, a lew years ago, received special praise 
for her rendering of Adrienne Leoouvreur. 
We. understand that Miss Wallis .contemplates 
taking a theatre in London, 

Walton, Rev. John, M.A., was b. at Leeds 
’23; commenced'to preach '4a; student at Theol. 
Inst., Richmond, ’44; appointed (’4,6) to North 
Ceylon, and became Chairman of District; 
returned to England ’60, and took important 
appointments at Nottingham, Liverpool, Water, 
loo, London (Islington, Highbury), Brighton, 
and Chelsea, during which period he was also 
a powerful missionary advocate throughout the 
Connexion. Elected to Legal Conference ’70. 
Went to S. Africa ('78) to take charge of Gia- 
hamstown District, and on constitution of 64 
African Conference (82) was appointed flret 
President, reappointed ’83; returned home with 
special “honourable mention” "86, and was 
elected President of the Wesleyan-Methodist 
Conference '87. * 

War Office. Under this Department are the 
military factories for the manufacture of arms, 
gunpowder, etc., and the army clothing depot 
at I’iinlico. The parliamentary chief of the 
Department is the Secretary for War, who is 
aided by a Parliamentary Under-Beofetary, a 
Permanent Under-Secretary, a Financial Secretary, 
and the Surveyor-Gen. of Ordnance. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief has charge of the combatant 
personnel of all regular and in egular forces, and 
is immediately responsible for their discipline 
and eflii ieney; and he makes appointments 
and promotions so far as they may be made by 
the Crown, but these are countersigned by the- 
Secretary of State, who is responsible to Par¬ 
liament. The employment and disposal of the 
iorces come within llie province ot the Secre¬ 
tary of State. During the session of '87 the 
Secretary of State announced that extensive 
changes were to be made in the organisation of 
the department, involving the abolition of the 
office ot Surveyor-Gen. of the Ordnance, and 
the creation ol a council constituted of the 
heads of the civil and military departments to 
advise the Secretary of State, whose undivided 
responsibility to Parliament fdr all the depart¬ 
ments under him would not be, however, in 
the smallest degree diminished. See Secre¬ 
tary of State, Ministry, AiImy, Mutiny Aci. 

Warner, Mr. Charles, actor, b. 1846, made hi? 
first appearance on the Loudon stage 1864. For 
several years subsequently he held important 
engagements in some of the best Metiopolitan 
companies. He was the original “David 
Middlevviok” in the late H. J. Byron's Our 
Boys, produced January 1873. Mr. Warnei’s 
reputation as a leading actor was firmly esta¬ 
blished by his memorable success as “Oaupean” 
in Mr. Charles Reade's Drink, a version of the 
French play constructed out of Zola’s L’Assom- 
moir, produced at the Princess’s in 1870. Since 
that date he has fulfilled a lengthened engage¬ 
ment at the Adclphi, his prominent impersona¬ 
tions being in the plays of Storm Beaten, In 
the Ranks, and The Last Chance. ■ At present 

S anuary 1687) he is playing “Ralph Letter,” in 
. A. Jones’s Vagabond , now running at tl 
Royal Princess's. ^ 

Warren, Col. Sir Charles, R.E., G.C.M.G., 
F.R.S., son of Sir Chasj^farren, R.C.B., was 
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b, 1840. Educated at Cheltenham, Sandhurst, 
3 md Woolwich. Lieutenant (1857): Captain 
(1869). Employed in excavations at Jerusalem 
(1867-70). In 1876 and afterwards he was em¬ 
ployed in various administrative and military 
capacities in Cape Colony*'. Made C.M.G. for 
laying down boundary line Gnqualand 'West 
(18771. Lieut.-Col. for distinguished services in 
Kaffir war (1878), and administered government 
in Griqualand West(i879-8o). Was in Egyptian 
campaign (4882-3), and Was employed under 
Admiralty Tn Arabian desert to search for 
Professor Palmei and h'fa party (K.C.M.G.), 
In 1884-5 he was sent into Bechuanaland as 
H.M. Special Commissioner and Major-Gen. 
commanding troops, restored tranquillity in 
that country without bloodshed, and elected 
it into a British Protectorate (G.C.M.G.). In 
„ recognition of his various services received the 
thanks of the Home and Colonial Governments 
on several occasions. Was appointed, Jan. 
16th, 1886, Major-Gen. commanding troops and 
Governor-General Red Sea Littoral, Suakim, 
and was recalled to take up appointment of 
Chief Commissioner of Metropolitan Police. 
Sir Charles has incurred much commendation 
on the or>e hand and obloquy on the other for 
the manner Hi which he has exercised the 
powers vested in him for the regulation of 
open air meetings aud processions, especially 
in Trafalgar Square. Sir Chailcs received the 
honour 01 K.C.M.G. Jan. *88. 

Watches. Portable clocks or time-keopers 
are called watches—a word said to be derived 
from the Saxon wceccan, to awaken, or more 
probably from the watches of the n’glit which 
these instruments weie intended to mark. 
The invention is generally asenbed to Peter 
Hele, a clockmaker of the ancient city of 
Nuremberg, who, soon after the year 1500, 
made a portable clock without weights, which 
cotild be earned on the person anti go 111 any 
position- Hence the first watches weie called 
From their shape Nuremberg eggs, and a very 
interesting specimen was shown last Septem¬ 
ber, on the bicentenary of the capture of Buda. 
It bote, in an inscription in old Geiman, too 
long to quote in full, these words, "among the 
spoils this watoh was taken. ’ The watch is of 
the earliest construction known, has but one 
hand for the time of day, and from the* Arabic 
characters was probably made by 01 der of the 
Sultan. It has been in the possessunf of the 
firm of J. W. Benson, of Ludgate Hill,*<01 more 
titan half a century, and an illustration with 
full description will be found in the Jllus- 
trated London News of nth September '86. 
The available space, however, uat permitting 
us to pursue the historical aspect of the subject 
and to trace the developments and ultimate 
perfection to which the watch has been brought, 
we shall confine our remarks to what is modern 
and practical, A watch consists ol two parts : 
first the train of wheels, technically called the 
movement, and the case in which it is contained 
and protected. Watches ave distinguished by 
the, character of that part of the mechanism 
which is called the escapement, the action of 
which is to economise the motive power, re- 

S ulate tbfi speed of the train of wheels, anj 
etenmne the rate of time. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the value of a watch, regarded 
as a piece of mechanism, must depend on the 
efficiency of the escapement, of winch a great 
variety exists—such as the verge, the cylinder 
horizontal, the lever, the duplex, the chro¬ 


nometer, etc. Dismissing those! which 
obsolete, we will briefly notice such as arejnn 
general use—viz., the horizontal and the lever. 
The horizontal is so called trom the fact that 
the escape wheel acts in the same plude with 
or horizontally to the axis ot the balance, in¬ 
stead bf being at right angles, as in the ancient 
verge escapement. The invention was, origi¬ 
nated by Tompion, but was perfected and 
brought into working^irder by the celebrated 
George Graham about the year 1700, The 
advantage of*tms escapement^ over its pre¬ 
decessor, the verge, is that it arrows the wat AT* 
to be muph thinner, flatter, and more compact. 
Although a grea. improvement on the verge, 
this escapement has its defects^ which are 1 
chiefly the friction of the verge of the balance 
on the edges of the cylinder and the weai 
thus caused,—the mainspring is loo weak apd 
the balajice-wheel too fight,—a light balance 
meaning bad time. 'The best escapement is, 
by common consent as well as by its intrinsic 
merits, the English Lever, invented by Thomas 
Mudge m 1766, which, after many alterations 
and improvements, is now universally known 
as the patent detached lever. The advantages 
gained are the reduction of friction to a mini¬ 
mum, as the escape-wheel does not act directly 
on rhe balance-staff, but mediately by means 
of a pair of pallets and a lever, (z) On account 
of then lightness and delicacy, the escape- 
wheel and lever acquire a greater velocity in 
less time, as more of the motive power is 
transmitted to the balance, (a) The vciy 
small angles mf locking and impulse on the 
pallet cause less friction. (3) The accuracy 
ol time-keeping in a good lever watch is so 
great that rive seconds a week variation is 
not an uncommon performance, and when 
well made the English lever watch will stand 
hard Wear, and even rough usage, which no 
other construction will. The balance-wheel ot 
a watch, to which hequent allusion has been 
made, corresponds to the pendulum of a clock 
in the regulation and government of the whole 
mechanism. This whe"l does not revolve like 
the rest, butvibiates. Like most substitutes, 
the original balance-wheel—the spiral spring 
of which, known as the hair-spring, was in¬ 
vented by l)r. Hooke m 1651 (fell far short of 
the pendulum in isochronism (equal time), and 
consequently in accurate time-keeping; and 
many generations passed belore it was brought 
to its present perfection, and the watch made 
to equal the clock in its correct performance. 
Amongst watches prominently befpie the public 
are Mr. J. W. Benson’s Ludgcdto Watoh, foi 
which he received a .gold medal at the Inven 
tions Exhibition ; and the Waltham Watoh, the 
precursor of cheap watches, which has created 
quite a revolution In the watch trade: the 
interesting stand in the Inventions Exhibition, 
where the entire process was shown, disposing 
at once of the charge of “shoddy." This was 
quickly followed by the Ameriean Waterbary, 
which "holds its own, though many similar ones, 
are in the market It is far from being a toy 
watch, as some suppose, but is a real and sub¬ 
stantial fnll-sized watch, sold at a ridiculously 
low pi ice. There is no doubt as to its dura¬ 
bility, and many have testified that it is an 
Accurate timekeeper. A new and improved 
form Of the watch, at a slightly higher price, ts w 
the "short wind” Waterbury, which winds more 
rapidly than the ordinary watch ; the hands at'e 
also set from the outside by simply pressing 
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vn the crown. It is Stated to give very 
satisfactory results. 

Water Colours. See Royai, Society of 
Painteks in Watejr Colours, and Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours. 

Water Companies (Regulation of Powers) 
Act. ’87, limits the powers of the water com¬ 
panies to hut <W the tenant’s water supply 
where the rafe is paid bp the landlord. Where 
the owner, and not the occupier, is liable by 
law, or by agreement with the company, to the 
«paymeiit'of the water rate, the company is not 
to cut off the supply for non-payment; but the 
water rate, without prejudice to tK» other 
remedies of the company tor enforcing payment 
from the owner, is, together with interest 
thereon, to be a charge on the dwelling house 
in priority to all other charges affecting the 
premises,'and Without prejudice to such charge 
the amount may be recovered with cdsts from 
(he owner or occupier in the -=ame way as water 
rates may by law be recovered. But proceed¬ 
ings arc not to be taken against the occupier 
until notice shall have been given to him to 
pay the amount of water*,rate due out of the 
rent, and he shall have omitted so to pay such 
water rate; and he is entitled by the Act to 
dr duet the amount from the rent payable by him. 

Waterhouse, Alfred, A.R.A., b. 1830. 
Studied architecture at Manchester. liis 
fust important work was the Manchestei 
Assize Court, and he has been the architect 
the County Gaol, Owens College', and 
the Town Hall in the same ciuv. In London 
Mr. Waterhouse has designed the Natural 
History Museum, the I'rudential Assui ance 
Company's Offices in Holborn, the New Uni¬ 
versity Club, the New kt. Paul's Schools, and 
the City Guilds Institute in the Exhibition Road. 
Balhol College, Oxford, and Cams and Pem¬ 
broke, Cambridge, have been partly rebuilt 
from his designs. Elected A.R.A (187S). Mr. 
Waterhouse has. chiefly adapted the Gothic 
and Romanesque, styles of architecture to 
modem requirements". 

Waterloo Cup. See Coursing. 

, WattB, George Frederick, R.A., b. i3ro. 
In 1843 his cartoon ot “Caractacus led in 
Triumph through the Stieets of Rome” ob¬ 
tained one of the throe highest-class prizes of 
£300 at Wcstmipstei Hall. Three years later, 
in a sirnilai competition, his colossal oil pieftires, 
“Echo,” and “Alfred inciting the Saxons to 
prevent the Landing of the Danes,” secured 
him one of the thiee highest-class prites of 
£$00. Mr. Watts executed one of the frescoes 
in the Poets’ Hall of the Houses of Parliament, 
and painted in 1'iesco the west end of Lincoln's 
Inn Hall. He .lias been a tegulai exhibitor 
of his productions--chiefly portraits—at the 
Royal Academy, His" Judgment of Paris" 
contributed to last year's Grosvenor Gallery 
■was a canvas of remai kable power and origui- 
si.ty of treatment. An exhibition of some of 
the principal of this artist’s works is now 
(Ian. *88"), being held at the South Kensington 
Museum. Elected R.A. (1868). 

Ways and Means. The Committee ol Ways 
and Means of the House of Commons (a) con¬ 
siders any proposals relative to old qr new 
taxes and duties’submitted to it*by the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer (sec Finance), and (2) 
votes sums of jjqoney from the Consolidated 
Fuirl sufficient in amount to make good the 


taxation may be acted upon by the prope^ 
officers as soon as passed. Thus in 1885, Mr. 
Childeis’ Budget resolutions increasing the 
spirit duties were agreed to in Committee of 
Ways and Means, and the higher duties were 
collected on the following day, and until the 
bill embodying the resolutions, and the Govern¬ 
ment which had framed them, were defeated, 
when the old duties were reverted to. At the 
end ol the session a measure which on the 
one hand applies out of the Consolidated Fund 
the whole sum granted to Her Majesty for the 
service of the financial yqar, and on tne-other 
hand appropriates the supplies in accordance 
with the votes already passed iiuCommittee of 
Supply, is passed, and is known as the Appro¬ 
priation Bill. 

Ways and Means, Chairman of. See 

Chairman of Ways and Means. \ 

Wellington. Capital of New Zealand (V/.e,), 
pop. 27,800 ; on Port Nicholson, North island. 

Wellington College. See Public Schools. 
Wells, ~Humy Tanworth, Rj\., b. i$a8, 
devoted his early years to miniature pointing, 
and was a worthy competitor of Ross and 
Thorburn. On the death of Ahe fotmer and 
the retirement of the latter he -was indisput¬ 
ably the first miniature painter of the day. 
Subsequent to 1861 Mr. Wells devoted his 
energies to oil painting, and became a ^regular 
contributor to the Royal Academy. During 
his time he has painted many large and valu¬ 
able portiait pictures. Elected R.A. (1870). 

Welsh National League. The programme ol 
a new organisation called the Welsh National 
League was published on Christmas Hay ’ 87 . it 
is mainly the outcome of the anti-tithe agita¬ 
tion, which commenced in the Vale ol Ciwyd 
and which subsequently spi cad to other por¬ 
tions of the Principality. This movement was 
originated by Mr. Thomas Geo. proprietor ol 
Berner etc Amserau Cymru (“ The Banner and 
Tunes of Wales,'") an advanced Radical organ, 
published in Denbigh, the centie ot the Vale ol 
Ciwyd, whci e the tithe war raged most fici cely. 
Assisted by his son, Mr. Gee induced the farmers 
to form a kind of trades union, and this associa¬ 
tion brought about the violent scenes which 
occurred in Flintshire, in Denbighshire, and 
m Montgomeryshire. There was a serious riol 
at a place called Mochdre, not far from Conway , 
and M*. John Bridge, one of the Metropolitan 
police magistrates, was sent down by the 
u&vemment to inquire into its houses. He re 
ported 111 exceedingly gencial terms, describing 
the natui e of the lithe difficulty, and sketching 
the origin of the disturbances which had taker 
place. His report was received by the ver 
nacular press with great indignation. Ap 
parently some of the leaders of the anti-tithe 
movement had persuaded themselves that Mr. 
Bridge, who in the course of the inquiry had 
dropped several expressions of sympathy with 
the farmers, was about to present to the 
Government an elaborate manifesto on theii 
behalf. Being a magistrate, Mr. Bridge con¬ 
tented himself with a much humbler part. His 
story of the Mochdrq riots was in due time sent 
in to the Home Secretary, and there this lea 
*ure of the Welsh anti-tithe movement came tc 
an end. Little or nothing more was heard 01 
it until close upon Christmas Day, When dis 
traints were resumed upon the goods of refrac 
tory farmers in Flintshire. At the same turn 


supplies granted for the maintenance of the ; Mr. Gee, of Denbigh, again became very active 
services ot the year. Resolutions relative to j This time he published a pohemo for the forma 
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tbm of a Welsh National League, having for its 
objects the disestablishment of the Church of 
England in Wales, the appropriation of the 
tithe to national purposes, and a radical im¬ 
provement in the land laws affecting the Princi¬ 
pality. A few subsidiary objects, such as the 
payment of members of Parliament, are included 
ia the scheme. It remains to be seen what 
measure of success willjittend the new enter¬ 
prise. In the meantime a new Welsh “National” 
magazine feas been commenced at Dolgelly, 
under the editorship of ILr. T. J. Hughes, (Ad- 

th >at i ,pri ***** is Q >mrH 

Wenham light. The system of Lighting in 
which coal-gas is used, but in,what are called 
“regenerative” gas lamps, was patented in '82, 
and it is now, in a more perfected form, carried 
on by the Wenham Light Company, Limited. The 
lamps are attached to the ceiling of a room, a 
central column, with pendent globe communi¬ 
cating above the ceiling line with an iron box 
or receiver, fixed between the joists. The pro¬ 
ducts of»combustion are delivered naturally into 
this through the chimney of the lamp, and by a 
flue are carried entirely away. By these means 
the uppe. parfc-mf a room is maintained free 
from vitiated air.' The receiver is surrounded 
by a non-conducting material, such as silicate 
or cotton. It is also provided that a small gas 
pipe runs alongside the ordinary gas pipe 
length, acting as a pilot light or flash jet. The 
latter is always kept burning, using but a 
minute quantity of gas, and when the main 
supply is turned on, this flash flame secures 
that the whole light comes into play, thus 
avoiding the constant re-lighting of the duel 
burner. The system is now extensively adopted 
in many theatres, business, and club houses. 
The light 13 steady and brilliant, excess of heat 
is avoided, and good ventilation kept up, while 
the consumption of gas is economised. 

Wesleyan Methodists are the followers of 
the Revs. John and Charles Wesley, John was 
bom at Epworth on June 3rd, 1703, and Charles 
at the same place on December 18th, 1707. 
They were both educated and became tutors 
in the University of Oxford, at which place, in 
1729, they began a strict religious movement 
which led to their being designated 11 Metho¬ 
dists.” In 173? John Wesley went, under the 
direction of General Oglethorpe, to tfi£ new 


Both the brothers began to itinerate over 
land and Wales; Scotland and Ireland v! 3 re 
soon included In their journeys, and societies 
were established in all the populous parts 6f 
the country. The Foundry was the central 
home of Methodism for nearly, forty years ,; 
City Road Chapel was opened *778. The first 
Methodist chapel John Wesley built was in 
the Broadmead, Bristol, and he continued 
to form new societies to. the end of his long 
life. Charles !^V<%sley at his death left some 
6,500 hymns and sacred poems, some of which ^ 
are sung in every' Christian country. Charles 
Wesley sdied* March 29th, 1788, aged 80; John 
Wesley died March 2nd, 1791.; aged 87, leaving 
61,463 persons as members of his Society in 
Great Britain, and .582 preachers.—In 1797, 
owing to the expulsiot. of Alexander Kilham 
from the Methodist ministry, a new society was 
formed, which began with 5,000 members, and 
was denominated the “Methodist New Con¬ 
nexion.'’ It has missions abroad, especial!^ in 
China, and its total membership by last returns 
was 34,354, with 2x4 ministers.—In t8xx another 
society was commenced, as the result of expell¬ 
ing from membership Hugh Bourne and William 
Clowes; they are called the 11 Primitive Metho¬ 
dists ” (y.v.); they have foreign missions, and a 
membership of 101,662, with 1,038 ministers. 

—In 18x5, the “Bible Christian” Society was 
originated by the expulsion of William 
O’Bryan: they have a mission in Australis, 
a membership of 30,034, and 25T ministers. 
—The Methodist Free Churches were formed 
Out of members expelled from Methodism 
in 1828, 1835, and 1849, all" of which amalga¬ 
mated m 1857 ; they have foreign missions in 
Africa and Australia; their total membership 
is 85,049, with 421 ministers.—There are also 
two other small societies, known as the 
“ Wesleyan Reform TJnion,” and the “Independ¬ 
ent Methodists,” rheir united membership being 
14,410. The Methodists in Ireland number 
25,369, with 236 ministers. All above enu¬ 
merated are those who are church members, 
not merely attendants at divine worship.—In 
connection with British Methodism there are 
affiliated Conferences in France, South Africa, 
West Indies, and Australia, and foreign mis¬ 
sions. The Wesleyans have four oollegeg for 
the training of ministers—at Richmond, Dids- 
buryj* Hcadingley, and Handsworth; and col¬ 


colony of Georgia, in Sfouth Arnerica H to be a leges at Sheffield, Cambridge, and Taunton, 
missionary ,lo me colonists and the Indians. | There are also high-class schools at New 

Kingswood (Bath) for the sons of preachers, 
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missionary 

He was then a high churchman of the strictest 
type. His mission was a failure. He returned 
to England early in 1738, and in the May follow¬ 
ing, having been instructed by certain German 
Moravians, both the brothers were converted 
within four days of each other. They began 
a new course of life, and amid abounding 
wickedness they preached justification by faith 
alone in all churches to which they had 
access; and when these were closed to them, 
they breached in the open air, first near 
Bristol, then in London, on both Moorfields 
and Kennington Common, to assemblies of 
from five to twenty thousand, and hundreds 
of persons were converted; In December 1739 
a few of Wesley’s converts came to him asking* 
for spiritual counsel, and he appointed a weekly 
meeting for them. The nuhibers who attended 
increased rapidly, and the old ru ! ned foundry 
was taken in Moorfields (now Tabernacle 
Street), where the first Methodist society was 
organised. Their work prospered and spsead 
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and ~at Southport and London for preachers 
daughters; in addition to several proprietary 
colleges which are not connexional; also a 
Children's Home and Orphanage; in jsix 
branches, under the direction of the founder 
Dr. Stephenson. The Primitive Methodists 
have two colleges, and the New Connexion, 
Methodist Free Churches, and Bible Christians 
have one college each. Each of these societies 
has a “book room,” from which are issued many 
thousands of hymnbooks, magazines and othei 
publications every year. John Wesley's cheap 
publication^,in the last century, Were the pio¬ 
neers of good and cheap books for the English 
people,—The greatest development of Metho¬ 
dism has been in the United States of America, 
where it is now the leading denomination, 
numerically'and financially.-Methodism began, 
in New York by two Irish families in 1766^the 
original promoters were Barbara Heck and 
Philip Embury. The church which they founded 
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%oa riggin jloft. In New York, is perpetuated 
iflBJie old John Street Church in that city. In 
December 1784 it was organised by Dr. Thomas 
Coke as a Methodist Episcopal Gliurch, who at 
* that ifcne ordained Francis Asbury its second 
bishop. Dr. Qjke* being# the first. Their 
churches and societies are how divided into 
North, South, and Coloured; the church North 
has a memberSlup of 1,900,000, the church South 
has nearly 1 ,©60,000 members, and the other 
branches are smaller.' The following is a tabu¬ 
lated summary of the Methodists throughout 
•the world, as represented by the official returns 


the Canon, is known for his Commentaries 
on the “ Gospel and Epistles of St. John," and 
his “Greek Testament,” issued-in conjunction 
with Dr. Hart. • 

Western Africa. British Possessions. See 

Gambia, Sierra LeoNe, Gold Coast, Lagos, 
Niger Districts, and Wai-fisch Bay; and 
for Executive Council, see Ditlociatic. 

Western Australia. A colony comprising 


published immediately preceding January of all the western half of Australia beyond the 
the present'ye**;,;— 129th meridian of E. long. It is i,b8o milefc 

—... . . i d — 1 - .1 <a: ,.--- N. to S., and 800 E. to W., including area 

I Mims- Class of 1,060,000 Sq. m.; pop, 39,584. Divided into 


English IVeaifyans in — 

Great Britain. 

Ireland . 

Foreign Missions. 

French Conference 
South African Conference .. 
West Indian Conference 
Australian Conference 
Methodist New Connexion 

Primitive Methodists . 

Bible Christians .1. 

Methodist Free Churches ... 
Wesleyan Reform Union ... 
Independent Methodists .. 

Jn United Slates of America— 
Methodist Epis, Ch., North 
Methodist Epis. Ch., South 
Methodist Protestant Church 
Evangelical Association ... 
United Brethren Church ... 
American Wesleyan Church 
Free Methodist Church 
African Meth, Epis. Church 
African M. E. Zion Church 


Totals . 

Total Ministers and Member? 


Mims- 

— - 

Class 

ters. 

Members. 

•1 


1,988 1 

496,622 

240 [ 

25,753 

34 i 

35 , 4 * 6 

33 ; 

1,668 

180 

32,158 

89 : 

50,662 

600 1 

791023 

193 

34 >756 

1,038 

191,662 

253; 

31,258 

426 

84,935 

18 

8 , 35 * 

l 

6,090 

i 

12,032 ’ 

*, 934,684 

4,046 

^ 90,904 

1,340 

129,263 

i,o6q 

132,508 

1,348 

*73,265 

179 

17,727 

373 

12,314 

2,550 

405,000 

2,110 

314,000 

1,729 

165,000 

40 

3,660 

70 

26,000 

1 1,610 

* 99,479 

35,355 

, 5,%,386 


) 5,616,641 


j 6,622 ern, and Kimberley. Capital Perth, pop. 10,oca ; 
*5,753 chief port, Fremantle, pop. 5,000: other towns 
55,416 Albany, Geraldton, Roebourne, York, North- 
1,668 ampton, etc. Carnarvon on the Gascoyne, and 
32,158 Derby on the Fitzroy, are new port-townships 

50.662 m the north. Settlement almost entirely con- 
79,023 fined to S.W., though enormous tracts of rich 
3^,756 grass recently discovered in N. now being taken 

91.662 up. Interior and S.E. sterile, scrubby, with salt 
31,258 marshes. South-West covered with immense 
84,935 forest of giant timber; jar rail, kari, ttart, and 

8,351 sandalwood especially valuable for export. 
6,090 Many rivers: the Swan, FiLzroy, Glenelg, De 
Grey, Gascoigne, Murchison, etc.; but none 
navigable at all seasons. Resources of the 
34,684 colony enormous, but undeveloped as yet. 
90,904 Lead and copper are worked ; gold, coal, tin, 
29,263 zinc, and iron exist. Forest wealth mcal- 
32,508 culably vast. Pearl fisheries rising ip value. 
73',265 The Kimberley and northern districts contain 
17.727 boundless pastures, and much land suitable 


Colored Meth, Epis. Church 1,729 165,000 proved generally disappointing. In other parts 

Union American M.E. Ch.... 40 3,660 arc regions ana climates admirably suited for 

Other Methodist Churches 70 26,000 silk-growing, vintage, olive, etc., as more than 

experiment has already demonstrated.—Ruled 
In Canada— by Governor and officials, and Legislative Coun- 

Methodist Church in Canada 1,610 199,479 cil, 9 .nominated and official members, and 17 

_elected on £10 suffrage for five years. Is re- 

■ T< "».i «■*»■*> 

Ton wwn Members I ,4,64,, 

-"7*-————- compulsory. Volunteer force of 575, and one 

These are duly accredited members of the torpedo-boat. There are 154 miles of railway 
Methodist Society, heads of families mostly, open and 46 constructing, 700 of road, 2,385 of 
Take the low average that there are four telegraph. Great efforts are being made to 
adherents to Methodism for every member promote the construction of railways on a 
of society, we have a total of person? who grand scale on the “land-grant sj'stem,” and so 
attend Methodist worship constantly of to open up back country. For financial statistics 
28,083,205, all of whom properly belong to see British Empire, etc. (table). Exports con- 
Methodism. For foreign mission statistics see sist of timber, wool, lead, copper ore, whale-oil. 
Missionary Societies. guano, sandal-wood, pearls, and pearl-shell.' 
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These are duly accredited members of the torpedo-boat. There are 154 miles of railway 
Methodist Society, heads of families mostly, open and 46 constructing, 700 of road, 2,385 of 
Take the low average that there are four telegraph. Great efforts are being made to 
adherents to Methodism for every member promote the construction of railways on a 
of society, we have a total of person? who grand scale on the “land-grant sj’stem,” and so 
attend Methodist worship constantly of to open up back country. For financial statistics 
28,083,205, all of whom properly belong to see British Empire, etc. (table). Exports con- 
Meth odium. For foreign mission statistics see sist of timber, wool, lead, copper ore, whale-oil. 
Missionary Societies. guano, sandal-wood, pearls, and pearl-shell.' 

4. c-iiw c „ t „„„„ „ There are in the colony 86,248 acres under ctilti- 

‘Jjcres ^bartoy^ife^atTM 8 vines &S4 acres* 
5^.^:H«M nOWpreWhe& ^ ry5anda ^ Xverage pi rim ( S bushels of tvheat per 
at St* James s nsu. acre, and about 16 of oats and barley. Wine 

WestCOtt. Eev. B- F., D.D., Canon of West- made, 59,488 gallons; The stock consists of 
minster M Regins Professor of Divinity at 38,000 horses, 88,000 cattle, 1,600,000 sheep, and 


STiffl u^ Mwpre * a “ ^ Average p.oduce » is bushels of wheat per 

at st* James s nsu. acre, and about 16 of oats and barley. Wine 

WestCOtt, Rev. B. F., D.D., Canon of West- made, 59,488 gallons; The stock consists of 
minster Regins PnjWessor of Divinity at 38,000 horses, 88,000 cattle, 1,600,000 sheep, and 
Cambridge; was b. 1825. Educated at Cam- 24,000 swine.—Land of good class may be taken 
btMIm, where lie graduated with honours, up at 10s per acre for fee simple, payable in 
Aasmant-maater at Harrow (1852-69) : Canon ten annual instalments. > Free grants are made 
of Peterborough (1869) j Regius Professor of conditional on all being fenced and one-fourlh 
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cultivated within ten years. Founded in 1820 
as 8wan River Settlement. Till 1850 struggled 
for _ existence, having scanty population, no 
capital, and no market. Then made a eonvict 
station, till transportation ceased in 1868. 
Since, has been making Slow advance. Only 
capital and labour required to raise Western 
Australia to a position equal to the east¬ 
ern colonfflt. It is gradually acquiring more 
attraction for immigrants than has hitherto 
been the case. Speculators and others are 
turning thllr attention to the colony, in view 
of the immense natural wealth it contains, 
while the Government isdesirous of promoting 
immigration in every possible way. Such are 
the inducements offered that ere long it is 
probable Western Australia will receive ad¬ 
ditional population and make rapid advance. 
In Nov. 1887 the Governor received a telegram 
from the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
agreeing in principle to the concession of re¬ 
sponsible government to Western Australia. 
Consult Nicolay’s “ Handbook for Western 
Australia,” Gordon and Gotch’s “Australian 
Handbook,” Forrest’s “ Explorations in 
Australia,” Giles’ “Geographic Travels in 
Central / ustrali*,” etc. 

West Indies. The name given by Columbus 
to the islands surrounding the Cai'.bbean Sea, 
They are divisible into the Bahamas, the 
Greater Antilles, and the Lesser Antilles. The 
last are also divided into Windward and Lee¬ 
ward groups; and to them may be added 
islands off the Venezuelan coast. The total 
area is estimated at upwards of go,000 sq in., 
and the total pop. at s;0oo,ooo, of whom two- 
thirds are negroes.—Politically the various 
islands are divided among live European 
Powers, with the exception of Hayti, winch is 
independent, and the small islands appertain¬ 
ing to Venezuela. The possessions of Spain 
cover an area of 46,770 sq. m.; pqu. ,*,275,997 ; 
consisting of Cuba, Puerto Rico, Pinos, Bieoque, 
and Gulebra (q.v.). Great Britain holds.a large 
number of islands, whose total area covcis 
13,487 sq. m., pop. 1,250,000. They arc grouped 
into six Governments: Bahamas, Jamaica, 
Windward Islands, Leeward Islands, Barbados, 
and Trinidad (q.v.). The islands belonging to 



Ayre, Bt. Eustatjua, and 8aba; united «area 403 
sq. m., pop, 43,444. Denmark possesses St. 
Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John; united area 
118 sq. ni., pop. 33,763. Hayti is divided into 
the two republics of Hayti and San Domingo. 
Whole area 28,249 S< 1* m.; estimated pop. 
1,200,000, entirely of negroes and mulattoes, 
there being only a few score whites. For fur¬ 
ther details see under the name of each island 
respectively, and Colonies of European 
Powers. Consult “Her Majesty’s Colonies,” 
* and Layard’s “Through the West Indies.” 

Westminster Assembly, The, is the name 
given to the assembly ol Puritan ministers 
and laymen (about sixty in all) convoked by 
order of the Long Parliament m 1643, to con¬ 
sider the then condition of the Church. It hack 
no direct authority, and depended almost 
entirely on the parliament which had sum¬ 
moned it; but it included many prominent 
Presbyterians (Henderson, Baillie and others), 
a party of “EraStiaus” (Selden the lawyer, 
St. John, Whitelocke, etc.), and several 


Independents (Vane, Rye, Bridg^, Goodwal? 
Burroughs, and Simpson). They took^the 
Solemn League am) Covenant, ana ultimately 
drew up a ‘‘‘Directory of Public Worship,” to 
replace the “Book of Common Praye!-, and 
the celebrated “^Westminster Confession of 

FaJth," with a Longer and Shorter Catechism, 
the former of which was adopted by the Scotch 
Presbyterians. In i6y the Scots retired from 
the Assembly, which gradually fell away until 
Cromwell’s dissolution of the Rhmp (1653), 
when it disappeared altogether. 

Westminster, Very Rev. Geo. Granville 
Bradley, D.D., Dean of, was b* i8er. Edu¬ 
cated at Rugby, where Dr. Arnold was then 
head master, and at Univ. Coll., Oxford, of 
which the late Dean Stanley wAs .then tutor. 
He graduated First Class m Classics ’44, and 
was elected a Fellow of his Gdlege the same 
year Ife was subsequently assistant master 
to Dr. Tuit, at Rugby, and Head Hosier of Harl- 
borough Coll., where ho introduced the study of 
modern languages and science. He was elected 
Hooter of Univ, Coll., Oxford, in '70, appointed 
Hon. Chaplain to the Q ueen '74, Chaplain in 
Ordinary ’76-81, Canon of Worcester Feb. or, and, 
in the following August, Dean of Westminster. 
He»is the author of “ Recollections of Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley,” “Lectures on the Book of 
Ecclesiastes,” “Lectures on the Book of Job, 
delivered in Westminster Abbey” (’87), and of a 
standard work on Lktin prose. 

‘ ‘ Westminster Review ” (quarterly, 6s.) was 
founded (iS24)*under that title, changed (1:835) 
to the London Review , then named the London 
and fFV-s 1m mis tar Review (1836); on commencing 
a new series in its present form (1852) reverted 
to its original title. The ll’eshninster Review 
treats of political and social subjects, and lias 
long maintained a philosophical high-class re¬ 
putation. Amongst itr, contributors have been 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, Mr. George Grote, George 
Eliot, Piofessor Huxiey, and Mr.” Herbert 
Spencer. In April 1887 a monthly series was 
commenced, ana the scope of the magazine 
extended. Office, 57, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

Westminster School- See Public Schools. 

Wharncliffe Meeting. So called after a 
standing order p«.s»ed originally at the 
instance of Lord Whamcliffe, and which in 
its present form provides that every bill pro¬ 
moted by a company already constituted by 
Act of Parliament, and every bill empowering 
or requiring any existing company to do any 
act not authorised by the articles of association, 
or authorising the abandonment of the under¬ 
taking of any such company, or the dissolution 
thereof, and every bill in which provisions 
liavejacen inserted by either House empower¬ 
ing the promoters of a company already con¬ 
stituted ’ by Act of Parliament to execute, 
undertake, or contribute towards any work 
other than that for which. it was originally 
established, or to sell or lease their under¬ 
taking, or to enter into agreements with 
another company for the working, maintenance 
or management of the railway or works of 
either company, or to amalgamate the under- 
takingwith affother undertaking, or to purchase 
any other undertaking, or any additional lands, 
or to abandon the undertaking, or to dissolve 
the compandor in which any such provisions 
originally contained in the bill nave been 
materially altered, or in which any such pfiwera 
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ifc^coaferrefc onany company not being the 
proUfcoterS of the bill, shall be submitted to the 
proprietors of such company *t a meeting held 
specially for the purpose, and approved by 
proprietors present in person, or in proxy, 
holding at least tbree-fourlfys of the paid-up 
capital of the company represented at such 
meeting, such proprietors being qualified to 
vote at all ordinary me^rf-ings of the company 
in right ,of such capital. The votes of pro¬ 
prietors of any paid-up shares or stock other 
Jtlpn debenture stock not qualified Jo vote at ! 
ordinary meetings, whose interests may be 
affected by the bill, if tendered at«he meeting, 
are to be recorded separately. Proof of com¬ 
pliance with this standing order is to be given 
to the Examiners, See Bill, Parliamentary 
(Private). 

Whitaker’s Almanack. Mr. Jos. Whitaker’s 
first glxnanack was issued in 1850. It was pub¬ 
lished at a pennyy but only survived twoor three 
years." ■ The present almanack first appeared 
»n r868 (for 1803), ind has steadily increased in 
its circulation. 101878 the half-bound edition 
ivas enlarged by the addition of supplementary 
sheets, ana a further extension was made last 
year, the price being advanced to half a crown. 
The design on the familiar cover of the shilling 
almanack was executed bv John Leighton. 
Office, xa, Warwick Lane, E.C. 

White Books, bee Blue Books. 

White House, The. Official residence in 
Washington of the President ( of the United 
States. Built of white stone, from -whence the 
name originates 

White, Sir William Arthur, K.C.M.G., b. 

1824. Educated at Trinity Coll., Camb. After 
holding various diplomatic appointments he 
was summoned to Constantinople as Envoy Ex¬ 
traordinary and Minister Flempotcntiaryduring 
the Conference (1876-77). Created C.B. (1878). 
Mr. White proceeded to the Turkish capital as 
chargd d'affaires (April 23rd, 1885). The Bul¬ 
garian crisis developing many complicated 
Features, Sir W. White retained the post until 
Sir E. Thornton could take up his new 
appointment, having been succeeded at St. 
Petersburg. Created (Jan. 29th, 1886) K.C.M.G. 
On Feb. 25th he teceived his letters ol 
recall fjrotn Constantinople; but the sapid 
succession of events in .the Levant and the 
Balkans kept him almost constantly ct the 
Porte, and eventually it was decided to ap¬ 
point Sir William the Ambassador Resident, 
and to recall Sir E. Thornton. On Jan. 8th, 
1887, it was stated that Sir William had been 
definitely named Ambassador Plenipotentiary 
at Constantinople. 

Whitman, Walt, American poet, a native of 
Lo*.g Island, New Yol k, and was b. 1819. In his 
youthhe was apprenticed both to the printing 
and carpentering crafts. He abandoned these, 
however, for scholastic and journalistic pur¬ 
suits. In his younger days he was a great 
walker, and made long journeys on foot through 
the United States ana Canada, receiving inspi¬ 
ration by the way for his remarkable poems, 
which ate characterised by Strong individuality 
and a disregard for literary conventions. The 
best known of his works art “ Leaves of Grass,” 

* " Taps,” apd “Democratic Vestas.” Dur- 
1 ing «tb* Oivil War he devoted himself to the 
k care of th* Wounded in the hospitals of Virginia 
and Washington. He subsequently entered the 
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Government service at the latter city, where he 
remained till ’74, when he retired to Camden, 
New Jersey. The English admirers of W. W. 
have recently presented him with a timely testi¬ 
monial in the form of a purse of gold; amongst 
the subscribers being lord Tennyson, who has 
also recently written him a characteristic letter 
acknowledgingjhe receipt of his photograph. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, b. 1807, at Haver¬ 
hill, Massachusetts, U.S.A. He received 
his education at the common school, and was 
employed on a farm in his'boyhood. When 
eighteen years old he began to write verses 
for the Haverhill Gazette : spent two years at 
Haverhill Academy. In 1839 he became editor 
of the American Manufacturer , a Boston news¬ 
paper ; afterwards succeeded S. D. Prentice as 
editor of New England Weekly Review ; returned 
to Haverhill in 1831, and engaged in farming: 
still continued to edit the Gazette ; entered the 
legislature of Massachusetts in 1835; became 
secretary of the American Anti-Slavery Society 
in 1836, at Philadelphia; edited Pennsylvania 
Freeman in 1838-39, when his office was sacked 
and burnt by a mob; returned to his native 
state (1840L and became correspondent of the 
National Era, an anti-slavery paper published 
at Washington in 1847; contributed anti-slavery 
and other lyrics to this paper, and has lived for 
years in literary retirement, publishing some 
volumes of poems, which have given him a 
romincnt place among American authors. The 
est edition of his poems is the " Centennial 
edition,” published in 1876. His prose writings 
arc: “Legends of New England” (18 «), “Justice 
and Expediency, or Slavery considered with a 
View to its Abolition ” (1833), “Supernaturalism 
in New England” (1847), "Old Portraits and 
Modern Sketches” (1830), and “Literary 
-Sketches ” (1854), etc. His Both birthday was 
celebrated in America a few weeks Since by 
many ol his literary friends and admirers. 

Wilde, Oscar, poet, art-lerturer, and literary 
critic, second son of Sir William R Wills Wilde, 
the eminent surgeon and archaeologist, and of 
Lady Wilde (“Speranza”), whose poems are 
well known, was b. in Dublin, 1855. Educated 
at Tnn. Coll. Dublin (where he gained the 
Berkeley gold medal for Gteek), and Magdalen 
Coll., Oxford (two first-classes moderations’73, 
Lit. H mu. ’78). Awarded the New digate Prize 
for his ,poem on “Ravenna.” Mr. W. on 
coming to London became known as the leader 
of the ffisthetio movement. In ’81 Mr. W» 
published his volume of “Poems" (David 
liogue), which attiacted considerable attention. 
The same year Mr. W. accepted an invitation 
to lecture on the aesthetic movement in the 
United States. In ’83 his play of “Vera” was 
produced in New York. Mr. W. is well known 
as an art lecturer and literary critic, and con¬ 
tributes to the leading magazines. Became 
( 87 ) Editor of “ The Lady’s World,” which he 
converted into “The Woman’s World,” an 
artistic illustrated monthly magazine. 

"Wilde,” The. See German Political 
Parties. 

■ Will and Codicil. A will is an instrument 
disposing of property, as from the death of 
the owner. Jn,order to be valid in English 
law a will must be* in writing, and signed at 
the foot or end thereof by the testator, or by 
some other person in his presence and by hui 
direction; such signature to be made or as* 
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kno-wledged by the testator in the presence of 
two or more witnesses present at the same 
time. The witnesses must attest and sub¬ 
scribe the will in the presence of the testator. 
If any beneficial interest whatsoever is given 
by the will to any one of the witnesses, or to 
the wife jpr husband of such witness, the 
witness is none the less good ; but the gift of 
the beneficial interest is void. Creditors are 
admissible^witnesses. A will is revoked by 
subsequent marriage, o» by the burning, 
tearing, or otherwise destroying the same by 
the testator, or in his presence and by hi£ 
direction; or by writing 'executed in the same 
manner ns a will and declaring an intention to 
revoke; or by a subsequent will executed in 
the same manner, A will speaks from the 
death of the testator without reference to the 
time oF its execution. The Courts, m inter¬ 
preting wills, have endeavoured to ascertain 
the testator’s intention, without observing the 
Same strict rules a* are applied to the inter¬ 
pretation of other legal documents. The result 
has been an accumulation of rules and decisions 
which are extremely perplexing and defeat 
their own end- A will of real estate operates 
as a conveyance needing no further sanction. 
But if the real estate be situated in Middlesex 
or Yorkshire, a memorial of the will must be 
registered within six months of the testator’s 
death if he dies in Great Britain, and within 
three years if he dies elsewhere. A will of 
personal estate must be proved; that is to say, 
the executors must deposit it in the Probate 
Division of the High Court, receiving a copy 
called the probate, which is the only proper 
evidence of the rights of the executors. The 
Will is proved by the oath of the executor that 
he believes it to be what it purports to be; 
but in particular cases the evidence of one or 
of both of the attesting witnesses is necessary. 
A codicil (Lat. codicillus , dim. of roJtx—a. 
book or writing) is a supplement to a will. 
The law relating to the execution, interpre¬ 
tation, etc., of codicils is in all respects the 
same as that which applies to wills. But a 
codicil, if it does not expressly revoke a will, 
will not be construed to do so. In cases of 
Iatastaoy there are certain well defined rules 
under which She property of deceased persons 
is distributed. As regards personal estate, 
where the intestate dies leaving a widow and 
children, the widow takes one-thira and the 
children the remainder. Where the wife only 
survives, and there are no blood relations, half 
goes to the wife and the other moiety to the 
Crown. A surviving husband, however, takes 
the whole of his deceased wife’s property. 
Where there is a widow left, and no near 
relations, half goes to the wife and the rest to 
the next-of-kin. Where there is a father, and 
brother or sister, the whole goes to the rather. 
Where, however, there is a mother, or brother 
or sister, the property is divided amohgst them 
equally. A wife and father divide, as ao a wife 
and mother. The distribution of real estate 
where the owners have died intestate follow a 
different rule, the heir taking the property. 
The old local customs relating to the estates 
of intestates have been abolished. 

WlUematadt. Capital of Curacao 
William I., Emperor of Germany, son of 
Frederick William III., King of Prussia, b. 
March sand, *796. His military career dates 
from 1813, when he played a part in the War 
of Freeaogi. While governor of Pomerania 


a 

(1848) the revolution broke out, and hf^mad 
to fly to England. He became member of 
the Constituent Assembly sitting at. Berlin 
(1848). He commanded the .forces operating 
against the revolutionists in Baden. He Was 
Regent - of Prussia (1858-61), and came to the 
throne in 1861. Under the deign of Emperor 
William the war w*th Denmark added the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein to. the king¬ 
dom of Prussia. * Next followed the war with 
Austria, Wlucn ended at Sadowa in favout^fc 
Prussia the feudal contest existing between 
the twoanatiens as to which should be supreme 
in Germany. The war was brought about 
through the diplomacy of Prince Bismarck, with 
the view to establish a North-German Con¬ 
federation, under the leadership of Prussia, and 
an offensive and defensive treaty 'of alliance 
was concluded with Bavaria, Baden, and Wilr- 
temberg. France saw with uneasiness the 
rising military power of Prussia,.-, and the 
Emperor of the French, whose government was 
failing at home, endeavouring to ..resitore his 
prestige by a bold stroke, entered upon the war 
with Ucrmany (1870-71), resulting in the fall of 
the Empire, and the subjugatioU*of Fraiice. 
Ttys Prussian King besieged Paris, and forced 
it to surrender (armistice signed January 19th, 
1871). After the signature of the treaty of 
pence (February, 1871), by which France lost the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, and had to 
pay Germany an indemnity of £200,000,000, 
King William of Prussia was crowned as the 
first Emperot of Germany in the Hall of 
Mirrors in the Palace of Versailles, The life ol 
Emperor William has been several times 
attempted. Consult Barnard Smith’s “ Life of 
William.!.” 

William III., Prince of Orange-Nassau, 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg, King of the 
Netherlands (Holland), b. 1817. He succeeded 
his father, the late King William II., 1840. His 
mother, Queen Anne Pauline, was the sister of 
the late Czar Nicholas I. of Russia. In 1827 
he put an end to the Concordat with the Holy 
Sec. He married twice; his first wife being 
the Princess Sophia Frederica Matilda, daughter 
of William I., Duke of Wilrtemberg. She died 
in 1877. He married, in 1879, the Princess Emma 
Adelaide Wilhelmina Theresa, daughter of 
PriifUe George Victof of Waldeck.and Pyres ant, 
and sister of our own widowed Duchess of 
Albany. King William by his first wife had 
issue, Prince William Nicholas Alexander 
Charles Henry, b. 1840, d. 1879, and Prince 
William Alexander Charles Henry Frederick, 
Prince of Orange, b. 1851: the elder died at 
Paris June 21st, 1884. The heir presumptive is 
Princess Wilhelmina, b. 1880. 

Williams, Mr. Montagu, a distinguished 
member of the criminal bar, and now (1888) one 
of the police magistrates for Greenwich, was’ 
at varioifs times a tutor, soldier, playwright, 
actor, critic, and journalist. Called to the bar 
in 1862, Mr. Williams devoted himself entirely 
to criminal practice, in which he was markedly 
successful. Within the last few years Mr. 
Williams’ voice unfortunately gave way, and for 
this reason probably he accepted a police magis¬ 
tracy, for whfch his ripe experience eminently 
qualifies him. 

Williamson, Alexander William, Ph.D., 
F.R.S., LL.D., Dublin and Edin., b. May u,t, 
r824. Studied in the universities of Heiijelberg 
and Giessen, under Gmelin and Liebig. Ap¬ 
pointed Professor of Practical Chemistry in 
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(Ulti'ersity College, London (1849), ar >d on the 
retirement of Professor Graham irom the chair 
of chciyistry in the same college DE Williamson 
was chtisen to succeed him in that office, while 
still retaining the chair of yjactical chemistry. 
For important researches on “ Etherification 
and the Constitution of Salts,” Professor 
Williamson was awardpd in 1862 the Royal 
Medal of the Royal Society. He has twice been 
President of the Chemical Society; President of 
British Association (1873), and noiy holds the 
position of general tieasurer. He is a member 
of the Senate of the University ol .London. 
Appointed chief gas examine! to the City of 
London (1876). He took an active part in pro¬ 
moting the establishment of degrees of science 
at the University of London, and has written 
numerous works, amongst others being his 
“ Handbook of Chemistry." , 

wills, sir Alfred/ a judge of the Queen’s 
Bench Division, was b. in 1828, and alter a 
distinguished academical career, entered at the 
Middle Temple, by which Inn he was called to 
the bar in 1851;. He obtained a solid reputa¬ 
tion as a junior. Q.C. (1872). His appointment 
to the behch enriched the judicature with 
the presence of an able lawyer, and a mag of 
the highest personal character. Mr. justice 
Wills never took any great part in politics, but 
has published one or two little works about 
Alpine sceneiy. 

W1U8, William Gorman, dramatist, b. in 
Kilkenny, ltelaud, 1828. Educated at Inn. 
Coll. Dublin, lie subsequently became a 
student at the Royal Irish Academy, and de¬ 
voted himself to poi trait painting. He is the 
author of a large number of plays and adapta¬ 
tion!, oi which the best known are “ The Man 
o'Airlift. ’ “ Charles I.” (which ran ior 203 nights 
at the Lyceum in ’72-73, and which fust brought 
out the tragic powers ol Mr. Henry living); 
“Kinon” (run lor 8 months at the Adelph'), 
“ Olivia,” “ Clandian” (in conjunction with Mr. 
Wilson Barrett) at the Princess's, '85 ; and the 
adaptation of 11 Faust,” in which Mr. Irving and 
Miss Terry achieved their most brilliant suc¬ 
cesses. Tlieplay, pi educed in Nov. '85, ran for 
188 nights. The same play, on the return ot 
Mr. Irving irom America, was revived, and had 
another prolonged run. 

Wimbledon Meeting. A meeting ‘held 
annually, under canvas at Wimbledon, under 
the auspices of the National Rifle Association, 
lor the encouragement of riile shooting among 
<the volunteers. Vanous prizes are competed 
ior; the principal event being the Queen’s 
1'rixe, value ^250, with the badge of the Asso¬ 
ciation, won 111 18S7 by Lieut. Warren, 1st 
Middlesex. 

Winchester, Rt. Rev. Edward Harold 

BrOWXte, Lord Bisliop ol. The see was founded 
<135, and has an income of ,£6,500. In prece- 
ucnee bi shops of ,this diocesc rank after London. 
His lordship, the 84th bishop, and prelate of 
ihc Most Noble Order of the Garter (1872), is 
the son of Lieut.-Col. Robert Browne, j.P., 
D.L,,' of Morton House, Bucks, and was b 
i8r*. Educated at Eton, find Emmanuel Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, he graduated as Wrangler 
( 1832), took the Crosse Iheologu-hl Scholai ship 
(1833), the Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship (1834), 
and'the Norristyn p)ize (1835), and the same 
yeawpprocecded MJk., B.D. <1855), and D.P. 
uSd+Ltho Hon. D.C.L ot Oxford 11877)1 lion. 
D.D. (1885). Ordsum d^ deacon (1836), priest 
(1837), by the Bishop oi Fiy, ho was cumeciated 
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Lord Bishop of Ely in Westminster -Abbey * 
(1864), and translated to the diocese of Win¬ 
chester (1873). In 1884 his lordship was made 
an Hon. Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam¬ 
bridge. Formerly was Fellow and Tutor of 
his College (1837-40), curate of Stroud, Glou¬ 
cester (1S40); perpetual curate of St. James’s, 
Exeter (1841); perpetual curate of St. Sidwell, 
Exeter (1841-43), .Vice-Principal and Professor 
of Hebrew in St. David’s College, Lampeter 
(1843-49), prebendary of St- David’s (1848-50), 
vicar oi Kenwyn and prebendary of Exeter 
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tion for the clergy oi the diocese of Exeter 
(1852-64). As an author his lordship is b est 
known by his learned ‘' Exposition of HiaxXXty 
Artioles’ r (i85o : 12th edition 1882). This work 
has been translated into Spanish, and the Expo¬ 
sition of Article VI. into French. 

Winchester College. See Public Schools. . 
Windsor, Military Knights. See Army. 

Windthorst, Dr. Ludwig. The leader of the 
Roman Catholic party in the parliament of 
Prussia, b. in 1812. He studied at the Uni¬ 
versities of Gottingen, and Heidelberg. ,\fter 
having filled several posts in the legal profes¬ 
sion, he became, in 1863, Minister of Justice 
under the Hanoverian Government, being also 
a membei of the Hanoverian Estates of the 
Realm. In 1867 he entered the Prussian 
Parliament, and constituted himself the cham¬ 
pion of the Catholic Church of Germany. At 
the present time he occupies a prominent posi¬ 
tion in the Reichstag. 

Windward Islands. The southern section 
of the Lesser Antilles. Politically the name is • 
applied to the British Colony, whose constitu¬ 
tion was remodelled in 1885, and now consists 
of the islands of Grenada and the Grenadines, 
St. Vincent, St. Luoia, and Tobago. Area 
635 sq. m., pop. 114,000. These islands have 
previously formed separate colonies, and have 
possessed other lorms of government. They 
now together form one Crown colony, with a 
Governor, Executive and Legislative Councils, 
wholly unclective. Each island has a sub¬ 
ordinate Administrator and staff. Before the 
new airangement the Governed of Barbados 
was vested with supreme authority over the 
Windward Islands; but now that connection 
has been severed. St. George, ’ in Grenada, is , 
the capital, and seat of government. See 1 
un4cr the several islands. Consult “Her . 
Majesty’s Colonies,’’ Layard’s “Through the 
West Indies," etc. 

Wingfield Sculls. See Aquatics, 

Winnipeg (Indian “turbid water”). The 
capital of Manitoba ( q.v .), pop. 30,000. At the 
junction of Red and Assiniboine rivers, some 
miles above their outflow into Lake Winnipeg. 
Mere hamlet 1871, pop. 240; now a fine citv. 

Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond, P.C., K.C.B., 

son of the celebrated traveller Dr. Samuel Wolff, 

! and Lady Georgian* Mary Wolff. He first 
I entered into the public service—after quitting 
| Rugby, where he was educated—under the 
! auspices of Lord Palmerston, to whom he was 
| introduced at the age of seventeen, and who 
j gave Hm an appointment in the Foreign Office. 

| After a service of five years in this office he 
! was made attache to the British Legation at , 
! Florti.ie. Afarviatds he was attached to the 
: m ssion of the Earl of Westmorland; and 
1 was next appointed by the Earl of Matmeft- 
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G.C.M.G., K.C.B., b. 1838. Served in the ngfy 
1185^3), and was severely wounded a^r the 
storming: of^the Redan at Sebastopol. Joined 
the army (185s) as a Comet of Light Dyagoons 
(the 13th). Saw service in the suppression of die 
Indian Mutiny, being (1855)0 brigadier-major in 
Somerset's brigade, and commander of a regi¬ 
ment of Beatson’s Horse (i8?p-6o). He won at 
this time the coveted distinction of the Victoria 
Cross, and medal (or the Mutiny suppression 
(1855-60). "Was wounded in the Ashanti wajr; 
and commanded a column in the war agates* 
the Kaffirs. Ir the Zulu campaign (1879), won 
the battle t>f Kambala. Commanded m the 
Boer war (1881), and on the death of Sir Geo. 
Colley became Governor of Natal and Com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the. British forces. In 1883 
the fourth bngadc of the second division was 
under his order m Egypt, during the operations 
before Alexandria, anti those leading to tbe&ui- 
render of Kaffir Dowarand Dainietta. Bore part 
in the Soudan campaign of 1885, and was after- , 
wards Commandcr-m-ehiefof the Egyplianamy. 

Woodcote Stakes. See Horse Racing. 
Woollen and Worsted Manufactures, The. 
(For imtory see ed. '87, and tor Bogrd ofTrade 
Returns see Trade ’87). 

Woolner, Thomas, R.A., b. 1825, showed 
an early talent for sculpture, and was placed 
in the Studio of William Behnes. Exhibited 
remarkable skill in producing models of a 
poetical and historical character. His “Death 
of Roadicea” (1843) attracted much attention, 
and gave pi^mnse ot his subsequent eminent 
career. Mr. Woolnei, who favoured the ideas 
ol the “ pre-Raphaelite " school (q.v.), went to 
Australia in 1854, where he modelled a number 
ol excellent likenesses in medallion. Since his 
return (11856) he has ptoduced statues and 
busts of many eminent men. Amongst his 
latest works are ctatues of Sir Stamford Raffles 
for Singapore, and of Bishop Fraser of Man¬ 
chester. Elected R.A. (1874) he was for some 
years Professor of Sculpture in the Royal Academy. 

Worcester, Right Rev- Henry Philpott. 
D.D., 102nd Bishop of (founded 679)5 0. at 
Chichester 1807; son of Richard Philpott, Esq. 
Educated at St. Catharine’s Coll., Cambridge 
(senior wrangler and Smith’s prizeman) ; elected 
a Fellow, and (1845) Master of his College 
nnd Canon Residentiary of Norwich; drdained 
deacon (1831), priest (1835); waB subsequently 
chaplain to the late Prince Consort; consecrated 
to tins see (i860). 

Working Men’s Clubs and Institutes. 

The first regularly appointed “ Working Men’s 
Club ’’ formed under that name was established 
by the Rev. E, Butcher Chatmer, vicar of St. 
Matthias, Salford, in 1S5S. Miss Adeline 
Cooper, with the aid of the Earl of Shaftesbury 
and other friends, opened the Duck Lane Work¬ 
ing Men’s Club in Westminster in i860; and ui 
1861 Mis Bayiey opened a Workmen’s Hall in 
the Kensington Potteries. In 1862 the Working 
Men’s Chib and Institute Union was formed, 
with Lord Brougham as its president. The 
main difference between previous attempts to 
meet the wants oi working men, and these 
clubs, was that m the latter recreation, refresh¬ 
ment and social intercourse were the essential 
features. A determined and not altogether un¬ 
successful effort Iron! the first has been made, by 
the best iriends oi working men’s clubs irrali 
ranks, to make them in a subordinat^Iegree 
instrumental in promoting education^ among« 
their members; and hence the word “ institute' 1 


bury to a post in the Foreign Office. Not 
long after ne was transferred to the Colonial 
Office, under the auspices of Sir E. L. Bulwer 
(afterwards Lord Lytton), and sent to the 
Ionian Islands as secretary to the Lord High, 
Commissioner. His services in this capacity 
were acknowledged in 1869 by his appoint¬ 
ment as K.C.M.D., when, on the cessation of 
the British protectorate over these islands, 
his services ceased. He first entered Parlia¬ 
ment in 18^4, as member for Christchurch, and 
in 188 j was elected member for Portsmouth, for 
which borough he continued to sit up to the 
election di ’85. On his entry into parliament 
he showed an early capacity for dealing with 
ioreign affairs, and in particular he gave 
valuable aid to the administration of Lord 
Beacon she Id in ail * matters relating to its 
Eastern policy, which led to his appointment, 
ill 1875, as British High Commissioner lor (he 
delimitation and organisation of “ Eastern 
Roumelia.” In this new sphere Sir H. D. 
Wolff achieved a marked success. He was 
nominated a K.C.B. In parliament he took a 
prominent and authoritative part in all dt bates 
on the Eastern Question, including Egypt. 
His acquaintance with Egyptian and Tuikish 
affairs led to his being sent (T885) by the 
Salisbury administration to Constantinople, as 
plenipotentiary tor the settlement of the affairs 
ol Egypt, in accordance with the Ottoman 
Government. Appointed as Ambassador to 
Teheran Jan. ’88. 

Wolseley, General, K.P., G.C.B..G.C.M.G., 

ISt Viset. (Civat. 1885); 0. 1833 111 county 
Dublin. Entered the army as an ensign in the 
80th Regiment, 111 185a. After going through 
the second Burmese war, in which he was 
wounded so seveiely as to necessitate his 
leaving for England, he was commissioned as a 
major in the 901 li Foot, lie served before Sebas¬ 
topol, in the Crimean war, as Ael'r.g-Engineer, 
When he was again seriously wounded. Pro¬ 
moted, he was subsequently oidered to China, 
where, after attaining to 4 a colonclship, he 
returned home. In 1867 he was sent, as 
deputy Quarter-Master General f to Canada, 
where trouble was apprehended in connection 
With the “Trent” affair. He successfully led 
tfie Red River expedition, and alter serving as 
assistant Adjutant-General at home, in 1873-4 
successfully conducted the Ashantee vtur. t or 
his seivices yi this campaign he received the 
thanks of Parliament with a grant of .£25,000, 
and eieuied a K.C.B. He bears a large number 
of medals and orders. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was appointed to administer the Government 
of Natal in 1875, and Cyprus 111 1878. On his 
retui 11 from South Alrica, he was (1880) appoin¬ 
ted Quarter-Master General, Adjutant-General 
in 1882, and General the same year. In recog¬ 
nition of his Services in successlully conducting 
the military operations against Arabi Pasha in 
Egypt he was created Baron Wolseley of Cairo 
(1885), and received a gratuity oi .£20,000. He 
was elevated to the rank oi a Viscount:, and 
made a K.P. for his services in conducting the 
expedition into the Soudan tor the relief of 
General Gordon. Lord Wolseley has written a 
hovel, dhd various military papers; and His 
“Soldier’s Pocket-book” is%ell known. 
Woffien, Higher Education of. See ed. ’87. 

womens Offering. See Queen’s Jubilee 

PbFtiFNTft 

Women’s Rights. See ed. ’86. 

Wood, Major-Gen. Sir Henry Evelyn, v.c.. 
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lfcsJa many Cases been connected with that of 
clufl^ But the club movement, which as a 
national movement began in r 840-2, had its 
birth among temperance reformers, and was 
intended to supply the industrial classes with 
a counter-attraction to and & substitute for tfee 
public-house. This in its primary stages it 
failed permanently to do, except in a very few 
exceptional cases, where great popular and 
personal influence, as at Wisbeach, was brought 
to bear effectively. But the elubs never took 
nK' among the operative class until they could 
obtain any refreshments at them which they 
desired. The apprehensions felt dn this score 
have proved gioundless, and the cause of 
temperance has greatly gained by the formation 
of the social clubs where the members can get 
the drink tlu v prefer without having to go 
to the public-house. Intemperance is never 
permitted in a bona-fide workmen’s club. The 
Board of Inland Revenue and the Council of the 
Club Union, with the concurrence of a former 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, have arranged 
clear and satisfactory rules for the protection 
of bona-fide clubs, when first started, working 
men's clubs were kept scrupulously free from 
all party political or sectarian elements. A 
common meeting ground was sought for men 
of all parties and sects. Many of them still 
adhere to this platform; but political clubs 
during the last ten 01 twelve years have. 
multiplied in all directions with remarkable 
rapidity. Their first promoters affirmed as 
their raison d'etre the necessity lor promoting 
the political education of the people. In a large 
number of instances, especially m clubs formed 
by the operatives themselves, and not by 
candidates for parliamentary honours or their 
friends, this object is to some extent pbtained, 
as in -London and other large towns. But, 
although in probably a great majority of cases 
the Liberal or Conservative Club is the head¬ 
quarters and recognised machinery for party 
political purposes, it diflers from an ordinary 
working men's club only during electioneering 
activity, and perhaps *11 bringing together men 
of different social position more irequently. 
The political element has also been found to 
supply that clement of brotherly fellowship and 
union, as at Wednesbury, which is so essential 
to the healthy life and vigour of a club, but 
which had been found fatally deficient when it 
was simply a social club without any sufficient 
bond of union between the membeis. In 1883 
the Council of the Club issued a statement, fiom 
which it appeared that during the twenty years 
of its existence it had been instrumental in 
founding more than 1,000 clubs and institutes, 
having about 100,000 onembers. More than 500 
of these are affiliated to the Society, and about 
30join if annually., More than 50 percent, of 
the dubs are wholly self-supporting. It has a 
circulating library, which during the last ten 
years has lent to the affiliated clubs upwards oi 
50,000 volumes. It holds various meetings 
during the year for athletic sports, trophies 
and prizes being accorded. Money prizes ior 
the best essays arid answers in -history 
examinations, and debating competition, are 
nte&fgiven, The dub movement hap spread tt> 
Germany, Sweden, the United States, and 
JngMjgtnia, and is now being introduced into 

*. The title given to some thirty of 


the most successful competitors in the highest 
mathematical examination at Cambridge, an* 
sweringto the first class in the final mathema¬ 
tical schools at Oxford; the men of the second 
class being styled senior uptimes, and the third 
class junior optimes. The term wrangler (verb 
“to wrangle," Used in its older sense, "td 
argue,”) was adopted from the fact that the can¬ 
didate used at one time to undergo viva-voce cx* 
animation only. The student who heads the list 
is called “ Senior Wrangler,” the others being 
placed second, tljird, etc., according to merit. 
The examination, formerly held in January only, 
takes place twice in the year, the Tripos list 
being also issued in June. 

Wreck Commissioner, The, assisted by one 
or more assessors, of nautical, engineering, or 
other special skill or knowledge, chosen by 
himself from the nominations of the Board of 
Trade, holds a formal investigation, at the 
request of the Board, into the loss or 
abandonment of any ship, or into any shipping 
casualty at sea, and may suspend the certifi¬ 
cates of masters and mates. The Wreck 
Commissioner is also Chief of the Court of 
Survey for • London, winch hears appeals 
against decisions of the Boaid of Trade in 
cases where ships have been detained for 
being unseaworthy or oveiladen. Commis¬ 
sioner, Henry Cadogan Rothery, M.A. (jfirj.oao); 

I Chief Clerk and Registrar, London District, 
W, E. S. Thompson (£580). 

Wreck Statistics. See Loss of Life at Sea, 

Writs. Should a seat become vacant during 
a session, from any one ofthe causes mentioned 
under the head ol House of Commons, a new 
j writ is moved for at the commencement of an 
ordinary sitting, generally by one ol the whips 
of the party to which tne late member be¬ 
longed. Provision is also made for the issue of 
I writs during the recess without the interven¬ 
tion of the House, it being enacted that the 
Speaker may, on the production of a certificate 
signed by two members that a member has 
died, or accepted awoffice held direct from the 
Crown, or has been called to the House of 
Lords, or that the seat has become vacant 
by the bankruptcy of a member, order a writ to 
be issued for a fresh election to fill the vacancy 
thus caused. But a writ may n*ot be issued 
during the recess on the acceptance oi the 
Chiltern Hundreds or of the like offices. The 
Lunacy (Vacating of Seats) Act, 1886 , provides- 
a procedure by which the seat of any member 
who may have been received into a lunatic 
asylum shall be declared vacant. 

Wyndham, Mr, Charles, actor, made his 
first appearance 111 a small part at New York in 
1861. Shortly afterwards he served as surgeon 
in the Coniederatc army during the civil war. 
Coming to this country, nc began his theatrical 
career on the London stage in 1866, and has 
always maintained a high reputation as a lead¬ 
ing comedian, For ten years Mr. Wyndham 
has been lessee of the Criterion Theatre. In 
Feb. last Mr. W. was the recipient of a massive 
| loving cup from the Prince of Wales as a souvenir 
ot a performance of “David Garrick ” at Sand¬ 
ringham, Jan. ’87. Recently Mi. W., “in com¬ 
pany with Miss Mary Moore, performed m the 
above named play, m German, at the Reaidens 
Theatre, Berlin, and won great applause from, 
the German critics. 
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.Yachting. Of the thirty-six leading Yacht Hook on the morning of March Utt, and 
Clubs in the United Kingdom the. oldest is the after parting company the same night they 
Cornwall, which was established at Falmouth did not once afterwards sight each other, 
as far back as ij so, although the date of the hence the element of uncertainty prevailed 
Admiralty warrant is the same as that of the on board both yachts, The equinoctial gales 
Northern, stationed at Rothesay. The Prince were struck on the nth, ana on the afst 
of Wales i& commodore of the Yacht Squadron a terrific cyclic wa% encountered, but 
(Cowes), the Albert (Southsea), the Alfred the vessels rode out the storm triumphantly. 

(Kingstown), and the Shames, Yachts of and on tne 26th the Coronet was loggecffre 

fifteen tons and upwards, Government measure, doing tjie tap score, sox miles. The Irish 
must be registered at the Custom House in coast-line burst uoon the view of those on 

London, or at one of the ports, and owners board this yacht early on the morning of the 

are not allowed to fly the colours of the club 27th; and Captain Crosby, obtaining the sor¬ 
ts which they belong without first having vice of a pilot off the Ojd Head of Kinsale, 
obtained the proper Admiralty warrants. The learned the joyful tidings that his gallant craft 
sailing rules, scale of time allowances, and was thejirst sighted. Speeding along with all 
measurements, are guided by the code arranged sail set the Coronet scuadfed over tne winning 
by the Yacht Racing Association in 1880 , and line-mark of Roche's Point at 12.49 p.m., amid 
regattas are held at various points of the coast the hearty cheers of a large party of yachtsmen 
during the summer months, whilst in the who were on the alert. The full tune occupied 
month of August the waters of the Solent in the journey was 14 days and 29 hours; 
are thickly studded with yachts of varying rig, but Captain Samuels, who commanded the 
tonnage, and nationality. The matches of ’87 Dauntless, did not reach the goal until the 
were especially exciting, and the movements evening of the following day, having met with 
of the steel cutter Thistle were watched with light baffling winds and calms off the Irish 
the keenest interest. She was built by Messrs, coast. On tne 25th, however, she succeeded 
HendA son, at Meadowside, on the banks of in logging 328 miles. Contrary to general 
the Clyde, from the designs of Mr. G. L. expectations, neither of the yachts took part 
Watson, for a syndicate of Scotch gentlemen, in the Jubilee race for a prize of 1,000 guineas, 
headed by Mr. J. Bell, of Glasgow, with a round the British Isles, open to the world, 
view to competing with the Mayflower for the irrespective c*f rig or tonnage. Neither did the 
America Cup. Prior to her departure for the Thistle nor Irex ; hence the result of the con- 
United States, however, she proved her test was deemed very doubtful. This race 
superiority over all English yachts, and on was promoted by the Royal Thames Club, and 
starting for New York sported eleven winning the conditions were that the start should take 
flags. So remarkable were her performances place ffom the Nore, that the competing craft 
in the home waters that the Americans decided should sail north, an,d that so long as the 
upon building The Volunteer, and this sloop mainland was left on the port side those in 
having defeated the Mayflower in a trial, it command could select their own course. The 
was decided to rely upon her in preference to Prince of Wales, who was accompanied by the 
the conqueror of the Galatea, in the series of Princess of Wales and a Large party, started 
races for the America Cup., This trophy was eleven yachts shortly after noon on the lftth 
originally presented for open competition by June, and the first vessel to complete the trip, 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, at Cowes Regatta the estimated distance of which is 1,590 nautical 
in 1851, on which occasion it was won by the miles, was Sir Richard Sutton’s Genesta, 85 
America, a schooner flying the stars and stripes, tons; this beautiful cutter crossing the win* 
and built on tjie wave principle. The \vinner, ning line at Dover at a quarter past five on the 
however, subsequently set it apart as a “per- molding of the 27th, having made an average 
petual challenge for friendly rivalry Retween of 132 knots per day. Lord F. Cecil's cutter 
foreign countries,” but its possession has not Sleuthhound was second, and Major Ewing's 
been very frequently contested. In '70 the schooner Gwendolin third. 

Cambria made an unsuccessful attempt to bring Yates, Edmund HodgBOn, editor and pro- 
back the Cup to this country, as did the Livonia prietor of The World, was b. 1831. After com- 
in the following year. The Canadian schooner pleting his education, he obtained an appoibt- 
Oountess of Duaerin, the JLtalante, the Genesta, ment m the Post Office, from which he retired 
and the Galatea afterwards made equally futile in 1872. Mr. Yates early distinguished himself, 
efforts to defeat the American representatives; He was “The Flaneur " of the Morning Star, 
and the latest endeavours of the Thistle, over and subsequently dramatic Critic to the Daily 
what is known as the inside (38 miles) and News, and London correspondent of the New 
outside (20 miles in and aa out) courses in New York Herald. Mr. Yates has also held various 
York Bay, on the 87 th and 30 th of September editorships, including Temple Bar, Tinsley'* 
last respectivelyj proved just as ineffectual, the Magazine , and Time. He is the author of 
Volunteer winning the first race by nearly many novels, of which the most popular, 
nineteen minutes (deducting a time allowance perhaps, are, “Broken to Harness/' “Running 
of a few seconds), and the last by ten minutes, the Gauntlet,” “ Kissing*' the Rod,” “ Black 
The Thistle was commanded by Captain Barr. Sheep,” "Lana At Last, 
whilst tile handling of the Volunteer was YeaxlihgSe Sale of. The demand in 1687 has 

entrusted to Captain Haff 5 anti the advantages scarcely been equal to that of the two preceding 
of the centre-board used by American yachts years. A yearling may be bred and reared at 
are now more than ever evident. The race a cost of ^150; ana the sales of*colts and fillies in 
across the Atlantic between Captain Colt’s 1886 brought in an average of 2x5 guineaYeach, 
Dauntleu and Mr. Bush's Coronet, for a prize while the number sold was 521. In 1865, 484 * 
of 20, too dollars, was started from Sandy yearlings were sold at an average of 273 guineas 
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and in 1884, 493 yearling* were disposed of at 
an average of 353 guineas. The highest price 
paid for a yearling during the season of '87 Was 
the sum of 3,000 guineas, for a Hampton colt, 
the Hamptons having achieved the highest 
average. The other most successful sires of the 
season have been Hermit, Springfield, Isonomy, 
Speculum, and Chmb&llo. See Horse Racing. 

Yellow BOORS, See B,.ue Books, 

Yeomen of the Guard. A bodyguard to 
the sovereign, first institutes by Henry VII., 
On&the oldest corps in H.M. Service.- Its head¬ 
quarters are at the Tower ; and the men, who 
.wear the picturesque dress of Tudor <fhys, are 
better known as heel-eaters. The captain is 
always a peer and a privy councillor. See 

JVtf yj jjBTRYi 

“ Ye Sette of Odd Volumes” A social club 
for intellectual conversation and discussions, 
founded by Mr. B.-Qnaritch, 1878. Meetings 
held first Friday in every month. By rule xiv. 
“ The Sette” consists of twenty-one ; but there 
are “Supplemental Odd Volumes” to the 
number of seven. The club has edited and 
printed twenty books of exceptional rarity, 
which are very much sought after; the average 
of each edition is, however, only 133. lor 
names and titles of members of the club ‘See 
ed. ’87. 

Yeomanry, Old English. See Land Ques¬ 
tion, 

York August Meeting. See Horse Racing. 
York, Rt. Hok and Most Rev. William 
Thomson, P.C., Lord Archbishop of, Primate of 
England and Metropolitan, and one of the Lords 
of Her Majesty's Most Hon. Privy Council. 
I’he see dates from 625, and has an income of 
£10,000. His Grace, the 86th Archbishop in 
succession, is the son of the late Joh%Thomson, 
Esq., J.P., of Whitehaven, and was educated 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, where he entered 


as a foundation scholar, and graduated B.A.* . 
3rd class Lit. Hum. (1840), M.A. ((843), and 
proceeded B.D. and D.D. (1856), is F.R.S. and 
F.R.G.S. Ordained deacon (1842) by the Bishop 
of Oxford, and priest (1843) by the Bishop of 
Winchester. Consecrated Lord Bishop of Glou¬ 
cester and Bristol (Dec. 15th, x86i), translated 
to York (Feb. 1863). His Grace became suc¬ 
cessively Fellow, Tutor, Dean, and Bursar of 

8 ueen’s College (1847-55), Provost of Queen’s 
ollege (1855-62), was Bampton Lecfturer (1853), 
Select University Preacher (185®), Preacher at 
Lincoln's Inn (1858);' Chaplain-in-ordinary to 
the Queen (i860), and. rector of AJ 1 Saints', 
Marylcbone (1855). As an author and editor 
his Grace is well known. He is the author 
of several sermons, addresses, and pamphlets 
published at various times, and has written 
more important works, among which may be 
mentioned, “The Atoning Work of Christ," 
Bampton Lectures (1853); "An Outline of the 
Necessary Laws of Thought” (1849). This 
work made his Grace’s position as a logician. ■ 
His Grace has also contributed to the “Speaker’s 
Commentary.” 

Yorkshire Anglers’ Association. See An¬ 
gling. 

Young England Party. A band of young 
"old tory ” aristocrats formed during the com 
law agitation, 1842-6 Their principle q'as that 
the ancient relation subsisting between rich 
and poor should be restored, that the rich 
should rule with benevolence and justice, and 
that the lower classes should revert to the 
feudal vassalage. Lord J. Mauners and Hon. 
G. Sinythe were the leading spirits in the 
movement, and Disraeli gave them his support. 
Harriet Martineau compares their demands 
with those of the Tractarians in another but 
similar direction (" History of the Peace,’’ 
vol. ii., p. 520). 


Zambesi and Shir6 Rivers. The Zambesi 
is the largest of the African rivers flowing into 
the Indian Ocean. It rises in the Barot-se 
country, running south and then ease, with 
a course of 1,500 ihileS. Its banks were the 
scene of Livingstone’s earlier wanderings, and 
he discovered the famous Victoria Falls, more 
sublime than Niagara. Native traders descend 
to the Portuguese settlements on the lower 
river. South of the Zambesi lie the countries 
of Henomotapa, Hash ana, and Monica, where 
*re many ancient ruins, testifying to the 
presence of a civilised people. The most 
recent explorers seem to have found proof 
that these were Phoenician. Gold is said to 
be t plentiful. The Shire drains Nyassa and 
Shirwa lakes,' falling into the Zambesi about 
90 miles from the sea. There English enter¬ 
prise is finding its way into Central Africa. 
Though navigation is broken by falls, there 
are steamers on the Shir® and Nyassa, and 
an increasing English settlement, whose trade 
already amounts to £300,000 per annum. 
But the traveller Hinkelmann was killed by 
natiwo near Mopea on the Shirt in 1886. 
Thesf rivers form a natural waterway and 
, means of access to vast populous regions, rich 


m gold, Iron, ivory, and many native products. 
See Nyassa. Bi.antyre, Mozambique. Con¬ 
sult a paper Dy H- E. O’Neill, in " Proceedings 
R. G. S. ^ July 1885. 

Zanzibar. A territory on tfce east coast, qf 
Africa. Consists of the island of Zanzibar, 
55 by 35 miles, area 625 sq. m.; pop. 300,000. 
the isles of Pemba and Mafia, and some points 
on the Suaheli coast. In 1886-7 a Joint Commis¬ 
sion representing Great Britain, Germany, and 
France, fixed the boundaries of the Seyyid’s 
dominions on the mainland, with reference to 
those of dative chiefs and those acquired by 
Germany. To the last Power was assigned the 
country inland from.,the Rovuma river to Kili¬ 
manjaro, which is administered by the German 
East African Co.Gj.v.), together with Vitu and 
Manda Bay and Fort Durnford. Great Britain 
acquired a protectorate over the country from, 
Kilimanjaro north to Tana river, with port of 
(Mombasa. Zanzibar is left with a strip of coast 
extending ten miles Inland, and from Cape 
Delgadp to Kipini and the Ozi river, north of 
which it has omy the isolated points of Lamoo, ■ 
Kismayu, Brava, Merke, Mukdusha, and War- 
sheikh. The capital, Skanganny or TTngqja, 
has a population of 90,000, and is the emporium 
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of a large trade. The Islands are excessively conspiracy against the Khurri, and w**j re- 
fertile, producing cloves, rice, sugar-cane, moved to Gibraltar-; but was released 00 m» 
manioc, millet, cocoanut, oranges, etc. Of the months ago^and is now at Cairo, 
riven descending to the Suaheli coast, the J uba, Zeil&lL A town and port on the north Somali 

Kingani, Wami, Lufiji, and RovumauAre more coast oi the Gulf ofAden. It forms part of the 
or less navigable, the last two for mahy miles British Protectorate established in 1885 on this 
up. The whole coast is said to be capable of coast. It is a market for the exchange of pro- 
producing unlimited quantities of such valuable duce from the interior with "European goods, 
commodities as cloves, sugar, cocoa, coffee, In the seventh century, and for long after, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, Guinea pepper, sesame, Zeilah was the capital ol ;he'Arab empire of the 
indigo, ceftton, tobacco, the oil-palm, etc. same name. It A as in Egyptian hands before 
Cattle thrive ’Well in some districts. Zanzibar England took it. See Berbera, Aden , e na tl 
was conquered in 1784 by the Imam of Muscat. Somaliland. 

It is now independent, and is ruled by a ZenahaBlble and Medical Mission. In dian 
sultan or Seyvid, Bargash ben Said, son of Female Normal School find iM tTOOtttB 
the Imam of Muscat, who succeeded iu 1870. Society. In co-operation with the Church 
Caravans start to the interior -and the Great Missionary and other Protestant missionary 
Lakes from Mombasa, Fangani, Saadani, Bags- societies in India. Founded 185s. Tile 
moyo, Dar-ts-Salam (whence a road is being object of the Society is threefold: viz. (1) To 
out to Nyasaa), and Quiloa. They carry arms, send to* the women of India the Gospel, by 
cotton, beads, and brass-wire, returning with means of female missionaries; (a) To alleviate 
gum copal, cloves, ivory, wax, indiarubber, their sufferings in sickness, and minister to 
cocoanut oil, oil-seeds, etc. The pop. of Zan- their spiritual need, through the agency of duly 
zibar island is composed of Arabs, intermixed qualified lady medical missionaries; (3J To 
with various East African races, Hindi and promote education, especially among the higher 
Malagas; traders, and numerous foreigners, classes, based on Holy Scripture. It employs 
Chief are the Arab land-holders and slave- 28 European missionaries, 107 Eurasian and 
employers. The slave-trade, nominally sup- native assistants m schools and zenanas (that 
pressed by treaty with the Seyyid, is still carried part of the house reserved exclusively for the 
on searetiy. There is an army of some 1,200 women of families of good caste),-and 53 Bible- 
men. Industries are chiefly the extraction of women. It has mission stations at Allahabad, 
cocoanut oil, and, now, sugar-boiljng. The Benares, Bombay, Fyzabad,' Lahore, Lucknow, 
Seyyid’s revenue is 6245,000. Imports in 1880 Madras, Nassick, Patna, Poonah, and mis- 
16709,900; exports ,6870,350; imports in 1883 sionaries or ilible-women at about twenty-five 
61,220,000; exports 6800,000. The commercial small towns and outlying districts. The medical 
importance ot Zanzibar has been recently in- mission at Lucknow is under the superintend- 
creasing, and there is no doubt will now tend ence of a duly qualified lady doctor, assisted 
to progi ess vigorously. Trouble between Zan- by a trained native Christian nurse. The 
zibar and Portugal occurred early in 1887 , with zenana-missionaries have access to 900 private 
reference to the possession of territory at Cape houses, with 1,235 zenana pupils under in- 
Delgado and Tungi Bay. The dispute was struction. Schools—s^jjday schools, with 1,813 
peaceably terminated through the intervention pupils; 3 normal schools, with 143 students 
of Great Britain and Germany. Consult report of training tor mission work. There are 120,000,000 
Consul Kirk, in “ Reports of H.M.’s Consuls,” women in India, one-third of whom are com- 
Part xiii., 1882: Keith Johnston’s “Africa"; puted to be shut up in zenanas. They can 
H. Johnston's “Kilima-Njaro Burton’s “Zan- only be reached by means of female agents’; 
zibar”; Thomson’s and Stanley’s various works, ana if they are not taught the Gospel by femAle 
etc. See Diplomatic. missionaries they cannot be taught at all. 

Zebehr Pasha, at one time one of the greatest Three ladies are at present studying at, the 
leaders, particularly of slaves in the •Soudan. London School of Medicine for Women, with 
He obtained much authority there, and acting a ^jew of proceeding to India for medical 
under the Government at Cairo suppressed mission wort in connection with the Society-fta 
several revoljjp in Darfour and adjoining pro- soon as they have fully qualified. Tvoeta* 
viaccs. During Gordon’s first administration (fully qualified doctors) are gaining experience 
Z.’s son rose in revolt, and being defeated by iu hospitals in Vienna and Madras respectively, 
the Egyptian troops was afterwards shot, along from whence they will shortly be Temoved to 
with several of his officets. After this there take charge of new Hospitals in India Under 
was always supposed to be a blood-feud between the Society’s auspices. The income of the 
Gordon and Z., who was ultimately, about’73, Society is about 611,000. Offluss, *, Ads J phi 
sent to Cano, where he remained m dignified Terrace, W.C., and 1, Erskine Place, Edin- 
exile. After Gordon reached Khartoum in the burgh. Bee., Rev. A. H. Lash, 
beginning of ’83, he pressed with great vehe- Zhob Valley Expedition. Undertaken 
roence on the English Government to send Z. to (Sept. 1884) by a force of 4,000 troops from 
Khartoum as his sucoessotftuid with instructions Quetta, under command of General §lr Oriel 
neither to go to Darfour nos the Bahr-Gazelle Tanner, to punish Shah Jehan, chief of the 
provinces, to keep the peace with Abyssinia, Zhob Valley Kakars, for attacks on English 
and to pursue no one who had been engaged in pickets and traders. The chief object, however, 
suppressing his son’s revolt. Gordon nad a was to survey the Zhob valley, and ascertain 
high opinion of Z.’s courage, administrative whether it was possible to construct a short 
a! ility, and personal influence ; but the English Asy road through it from India to CandSbar. 
Government declined to follow his advice, The expedition was entirely successful. The 
chiefly because they feared that Z. would revive people submitted in most of the country tf*» 
the slave trade, turn traitor, and probably kill versed, and after a short encounter near the 
Gordon u stead o* ussicting him. Some time stronghold of Shah Jehan, who took TlTflight, 
allci the fall of Khaitoum, Z. was arrested at the entire tribe accepted our terms of peace/ 
Cairo and charged with being engaged in a The Zhob valley, 011 examination, was found 
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n«kg© be suitable for the required road, but the 
adjoining Bori valley, nearer Quetta, answered 
the wishes of the Indian Government, and a 
military road is now being -carried through it. 
The expedition was further useful in proving 
the whole of this part of southern Afghanistan 
to be eminently, capable of cultivation In 
former times tbe Zhob and Bori valleys were 
densely populated, anff under Bjitish rule 
they will doubtless recover much of their 
pro sperity. " 

“Zola., Emile. Bom April and, 1840, in Paris. 
Educated at the Lycde St. Louis, in Paris, he 
began life at Messrs. Hachette's, the distin¬ 
guished French publishing firm. He devoted 
much of his leisure to literary work, and soon 
appeared as a novelist in “ Les Myst£res de 
Marseille,." and “ Therese Raquin,” exhibiting 
his remarkable power of critical analysis of 
human nature, “ Ii’Assommoir,” perhaps his 
most popular work, has gone through fifty edi¬ 
tions. On the stage Zola has not had much 
success, but a dramatised version of “ L’As- 
sonvmoir ’’ ran for two hundred nights, and an 
English adaptation, “ Drink," had a great suc¬ 
cess. He is also the author of “Nana,” “ Pof 
Bouille,” and many other works. Asa crijjic, 
Zola has contributed much to the Vv!latte and 
the Figaro. He is a writer of remarkable power 
and industry. His last novel is “La Terre.” 
The book has been prohibited in Austria on 
account of its alleged indecency. 

Zollverein. The Union for customs pu rposes 
of different independent German States was 
first proposed by Prussia. Levying varying 
customs at the frontiers of every State being 
found to work disadvantage© usly, it was pro¬ 
posed that one uniform tariff with regard to 
countries outside the Union should be col¬ 
lected, and the receipts divided among tbe 
members of the Union in proportion to theii 
population. With respect to internal trade in 
the Union, as the duties varied in the different 
States, a system of drawbacks was adopted, so 
as to put all upon an equal footing. The 
system has wprked most beneficially for the 
trade of Germany. 

Zorrllla, Leon Manuel Ruiz, Spanish Re¬ 
publican leader, was b. at Burgo de Osma, in 
Old Castille, in 1834. Piactisea law in Madrid, 
and entered the Cortes in 1858 as a ProgresSist. 
For participation in the June rising of 1866 he 
was exiled, but soon returned to Spam, and 
became Minister of Public Instruction and 
Commerce under the provisional government 
of 1868. In all, Seftor Zorrilla has been three 
times a*Ministerof State: was twice Prime 
s, Minister, and once during the reign oi'Amadeo, 
?, President of the Cortes. Among the more 
I; notable of Senor Zori ilia's political acts was 
• the abolition of slavery in Porto Rico ; and he 
also assisted in removing the differential duties 
upon English goods, in granting freedom ol 
worship, and in instituting civil marriage. 
After the resignation ol Amadeo, Seflor Zorrilla 
left Spain, and has since lived abroad, chiefly 
in London and Paris, whence he has carried on 
an active Republican propaganda. 

Zulcertort, M. See Chess. “ 

Zululand. A country in South Africa, 
novth-east of Natal, now a British possession. 
Area |fecut 10,000 sq. m.; pop. probably 300,000, 


, Is well watered and capable of cultivation, with 
140 miles of seaboard. St. Lucia Bay, the best 
harbour, proclaimed British (1885), is full of 
shoals, and very unhealthy. The coast is 
damp and hot, but suitable for* sugar and 
Other semi-tropical products. The interior *s 
rugged and intersected with rapid rivers, 
but being high, is cooler, drier, and more 
healthy than the coast. At the beginning of 
this century, Chaka, a Zulu chie£, organised 
his people into an army on a European plan. 
He became master of the whole country be¬ 
tween the Limpopo and Cape Colony. In 1838 
his brother Dmgaan succeeded him. Sundry 
of Chaka's generals became independent, form¬ 
ing kingdoms far to the north and west; and 
under Panda, 'the successor of Dingaan, the 
Zulu kingdom became reduced to the territory 
now called Zululand. In 1873 Panda was suc¬ 
ceeded by Cetewayo (pron. Ketchwv'o), who 
reorganised the Zulu regiments. Cetewayo 
became embroiled with the Natal government, 
and in 1879 British troops entered Zululand 
in three columns. The centre, under Lord 
Chelmsford, suffered a terrible reverse at 
Isandhlwana, where i.ooo British troops were 
slain. In spite of the heroic defence of Rorke’s 
Drift, it had to retreat. On the south Col. 
Pearson defeated a Zulu force, but was be¬ 
leaguered in Etchowe for some montKk, On 
the north Sir Evelyn Wood suffeied some re¬ 
verses, but defeated the Zulus at Kambula Kop. 
Eventually the Zulus were utterly overthrown 
at Gingihlova and Ulundi, and Cetewayo made 
prisoner. Zululand was then partitioned into 
thirteen chieftainships; but disorder soon en¬ 
sued. Jn 1888 Cetewayo was restored to a part 
of the country, With a Native Reserve, under 
a British Resident, between him and Natal. 
But lie was soon overthrown by the chief 
Usibepu, and obliged to fly to the Reserve, 
where he died. In 1885-6 many Boers trekked 
into Zululand from the Transvaal, seizing land 
and “squeezing” out the Zulus. The influx 
of Zulu refugees into the Reserve and Natal, 
and the formation of a new Boer Republic, in 
defiance of treaties and native rights, caused 
great excitement in Natal. The British 
Government eventually deputed Sir Arthur 
Havclorfk, Governor of Natal, to negotiate with 
the Boer leaders. He allowed their claim to 
the patf of Zululand they had chiefly settled, 
and recognised their republic, while forbidding 
fuitner encroachment. The “New Republic," 
as the Boers have named it, is now regularly 
constituted. It occupies the western part of 
Zululand, and does not reach the coast. Its 
area is 1,380 sq. m.; capital Vryheid. Jn 1887 
the British Government, being strongly pressed 
thcieto both at home and in South Africa, for¬ 
mally annexed the whole uf Zululand except 
the New' Republic. The area of this acquisition 
is 8,220 sq. m. It is to be governed as a sepa¬ 
rate Crown colony, and is at present adminis¬ 
tered by a Resident Commissioner under the 
Governor of Natal. Late in 1887 the Zulu chiefs 
Dinizulu and.Undabuko were cited to appear 
before the Governor, in consequence of tneir 
having sought Boer aid against the British. 
Tney refused to appear, and some hostilities 
have ensued. Rtdbowe appears to be the capital 
of the new British possession. See Natal, 
Transvaal, Swaziland, and Amatongaland. 
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OCCURRENCES DURING PRINTING/ 


Algeria. Estimated expenditure ('87), 
115,000,000 ft.; revenue, +.,000,000 fr. Imports 
(’86) aa*,x67,5a6 fr.; exports, 196,399,452 fi, 

Antarctic Expedition. The Treasury has 
returned an unfavourable answer to proposed 
expedition (Jan. 20th). See Geographical 
Progress. 

Austria-Hungary. Manfred, with Schu¬ 
mann’s music, given in honour of centenary of 
Lord Byron’s birth (Jan. 22nd). Budget ap¬ 
proved "by Lower House of Hungaiian Diet as 
a basis for discussion of details.—The first pro¬ 
secution in Austria for infringement of a trade¬ 
mark resulted in a conviction (Jan. 21st).—Count 
Dubsky presented his credentials, as Ambassa¬ 
dor to Sj Ain, to the Queen Regent (Jan. aist). 

Belgium. Conference of European railway 
managers at Brussels (Jan. 23rd; to regulate 
summer service of railway lines of central 
Europ#.—Baron de Worms at Brussels in con¬ 
nection with Sugar Bounties question (Jan. 
aoth). 

Burmah. Late in Jan. ’88 it was stated that 
the local government had removed the prohi¬ 
bition against visiting the Ruby Mines. On 
Jan. 22nd it was reported that Michell’s expe¬ 
dition had reached Patkoi. 

ByxOU. Centenary celebrated in London and 
Athens (Jan. 22nd). 


France. By 278 to 220 votes the Chamber 
agreed to prmciple of bill for utilisatio n of 
sewage of Paris (Jan 23rd).—French Govfftf- 
ment offered reward for the discovery of Mr. 
McNeill's murderer (Jan. 25th). 

Germany, Celebration at San Remo of 30th 
anniversary of Crown Prince’s wedding (Jan. 
25th).—Bill submitted to Federal Council Ha®, 
23rd) authorising conclusion of Joan (about 
230,000,1*0 marks) for carrying outnew Military 
Organisation Bill. 

GoscheivRt. Hon- J., addressed mass meet¬ 
ing of Liberal Unionists at Hastings (Jan. 23rd). 

Havaxma- Key West telegrams report dis¬ 
turbances here in consequence of unscrupulous 
acts of officials {Reuter). 

Holland. Government of Dutch Indies pur¬ 
pose constructing a rail way to work the Sumatra 
coal mines (Jan. 23rd). 

India. Gazette extraordinary (J an . 19th) 
announced aq increase in the duty on salt 
manufactured in or imported by land into India. 
—Value of rupee fixed by Treasury, for the 
adjustment of accounts between Imperial and 
Indian Governments, for ’88-89 at is- Sh¬ 
inns Of Court. Mr. Hugh Shield, Q.C., new 
Treasurer Gray’s Inn (Jan. 26th). 


Canada. Great fire in Montreal (Jan. 21st). 
—Severe weather and snowstorms prevailing 
(Jan. 26th) —Reuter. 


Canadian Pacific Railway. Towards the 
end of Jati. ’88, it was reported that the 
Government of British Columbia had obtained 
judgment for £50,000 against the Company for 
failure to build the railway to Englisn,Bay in 
the agreed time. It subsequently appeared, 
however, that the Company had been impeded 
in the work by an order of the loc^l courts 
against their expropriating some necessary 
land. - 


Churchill, Lord R., on his return journey’ 
was the guest of Sir E. Malet at Berlin (Jan. 
23rd). 

Coaling Stations, British. Important paper 
on, by Lord Brassey, before London Chamber 
of Commerce (Jan. 25th). 

Cox, Mr., M.P., arrested in London under 
Crimes Act (Jan. 23rd). 

Dillon, Mr. J, M.P., addressed Home Rule 
meeting at Cambridge (fan. 24th). 

“ .sgypt- Rebel force of Osman Digma, 2,000 
strong, attacked and defeated the Amarar tribe 
at Darah fijan. 17th). Claims of Ismail Pasha 
and other princes settled (Jan. 33rd), Ismail 
receiving Egyptian palaces formerly belonging 
<f to him, property at Stamboul (value £500,000), 
a commutation of his civil allowances (fourteen 
years’ purchase), and £100,000 for crops. 


Knights- Sir H. Parkcs, Premier New 
South vValps, K.C.M.G., to be G-C.M.G. (Jan. 
19th).—It is stated {Daily Telegraph, Jan. 23rd) 
that the honour of knighthood has been con¬ 
ferred on Mr. G. Baden-rowell, M.P. 


Leo XIII. Pohtische Correspondenz states 
that the Pope will shortly issue Encyclical 
letter oi) the social condition of the woiking 
classes. 

• 

Madden, Mr. Serjeant. New Solicitor-Gen. 
for Ireland {Gazette jan. 23rd). 


Matthews, Rt. Hon. H-, addressed large 
meeting at Birmingham in support of Govern¬ 
ment (Jan. 24th). * 

Michel, Louise, Shot at and wounded by an 
anarchist at Havre (Jan. 22nd). 

New South Wales Centenary. Celebration 
commenced Jan. 24th. Statue of the Queed un¬ 
veiled by Lady Carrington. 


Obituaries. 

♦Beaumont. X, C. E. de, President French w ater 
Colour Soc. (Jan. 23rd a), 6'6' 

Buxton, SirR, i. (3rd Bart.), M.P. Spilth Shields 
’71-85, D.L. Norfolk (Jan, aoth), 56 
Enthoven, Chapman, one of the last of the 
Waterloo heroes (Jan, eand <*), IQS 
♦Labiohe, X. Eug&ne, French popular dramatist 

Clan- sard)! 6* * * 

Gwyn, Howell, M.P. Brecon '66-68, D.L. Glamor¬ 
ganshire (Jan, 25th), 81 ® 
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_I_lady, second wife of Ldrd Sackville, 

(Jan.-»3ixl), 


faXUaamtaar. The Speaker’s notificat^p n 
of fasoe of writs for election of new member 
for Walton Div. of Liverpool, and Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin. « 

Panama, banal- Under dite, Jan. 30th, '88, 

ULde LesaepB issued a circular to ,the share¬ 
holders, stating that the French Premier, 
M. Tirard, had declined to submit the neces¬ 
sary bill to the Chamber authorising the Com¬ 
pany to issue lottery bonds. The venerable 
President urged them to take action in the 
matter with a view of securing the introduction 
of a bill in another way, and securing support 
for it. On Jan. 33rd The Times published part 
of the text of M. Rousseau’s official report (in 
favour), for which sec volume. 


Russia It is stated ( Reuter ) that the Russian I 
Government intend to impose a tax of 3 percent, 
on the net profits of the railway companies 
not specially exempted by statute. 

4 

Samoa- News received at Melbourne (Jan. 
93rd) states that the Germans are enforcing the 
payment of taxes, and that a German judge will 
shortly arrive at Apia. It is expected that a 
German protectorate will be proclaimed. 

Seryla- Dissolution of the Skuptschina de¬ 
creed by the King (Jan. 34th). 


Bhaw-Lefevre, Rt. Hon. J-, addressed large 
meeting at Bradford on the imprisonment of 
Mr. Blunt (Jan. 34th). 

Spain. The Morocco Conference is expected 
to meet about the «th February, should the 
Powers be agreed before that date. 

Suez Canal- It-was announced from Vienna 
(Timim, Jan. 24th) that the Sultan desires to 
introduce some changes in the S. C. Convention 

Switzerland. Federal Council have ratified 


arrangement for repurchase of the North- ^ 
Eastern Railway (Ja»- 19th). " 

Thibet. The 32nd Rest. Bengal Infantry has 
been ordered by the Indian Government to 
start for Sikkim (Calcutta, Jan. 25th).—Import¬ 
ant account of the last exploration in Nepaul 
and Thibet by the Indian Survey Dept, given 
in Times of Jan. 24th. 

Transcaspian Railway. It was reported 

on Jan. 20th, '88, that on the 18th the first train, 
containing Gen. Annenkoff and The Bey of 
Chardjui, crossed the bridge over the Amu 
Dana, the length of the bridge being 6,804 feet, 
Turkey. Second Army Corps to be rein¬ 
forced, raising the force to Oo.«o men on 
the Roumelian frontier. Defensive works at 
Adrianopie to be completed (Constantinople, 
Jan. 21st).—The unutilised resources (mineral 
and industrial in particular} of Turkey are, by 
the direction of the Sultan, to be placed under 
the administrative control of German officials 
(Jan.2ist). 

United Kingdom. Ldon Serne sentenced' 

I (Jan. 21st) to twenty years’ penal servitude for 
Betting fire to his house in the Strand.-^ 
Attempt to meet in Trafalgar Square (Ja». 
sand) frustrated by police.—Reredos at St. 
Paul's Cathedral, costing £37,000, unv|fi6d 
(Jan 25th). •* g 

- United States. Mr. Belmont, member lor 
N.Y. in House of Representatives, presented 
memorial asking resolution to be passed re¬ 
questing the President to propose a treaty to 
Great Britain providing for arbitration between 
the two countries if they fail to arrange their 
difference by negotiation (Jan. 24th).—Great fire 
in Philadelphia Han. 23rd), with loss amounting 
to 81,500,000.—New Tariff Bill, now being pre¬ 
pared by the Democratic leaders, will shortly 
be ready for the consideration of the Democratic 
majority in the Committee of Ways and Means 
(Philadelphia, Jan. 23rd). The Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee of the Senate will shortly ask 
that body to resume its consideration of the 
proposed Anglo-American Extradition Treaty 
(Jan. 22nd). Extradition treaty with Holland 
ratified. 
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Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Ilill, London, and all Booksellers. 


NOTJCE.-A CLASSIFIED. CATALOGUE, giving particulars ot 
upwards ol One Thousand Volumes published by‘Messrs Cassell & Company, 
ranging in price from Threepence to Twenty-five Guineas, will be sent 
on request post free to any address. » n 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill. % * 


c e Advertisements, | . 

LO#DON CITY MISSION 

; FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

Bankers: BARCLAY, BEVAN & Co., 5 <|, Lombard Street, E.C. 

• — - . *-- ■■ -- 

T HE OBJECT OF THIS SOCIETY, established 1835 , is to evangelise the masses 
in the Metropolis, by carrying the Gospel to every house, garret, and-cellar, and 
beseeching men to be reconciled to God through our Lord and'Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
number of Missionaries is now 475> Every Missionary visits once a month about 650 
families, or 2,900 persons. They also meet constantly about Haif a Million Working Men 
in Factories and elsewhere. 

Special Missionaries have been appointed to various classes; amongst others, to the 
Bakers, night and day Cabmen, Omnibus Men, Canal Boatmen, Soldiers, Sailors, and the 
Criminal Classes, beside Foreigners from all parts of the world. 

SUMMARY OF WORK, MARCH 1886 - 7 . 

Visits and calls paid . 3,343,243- 

Induced to attend Public Worship .- . 6,436 

New Communicants . 1,828 

Adults visited who died . 7,394 

Of whom visited by the Missiort&ry only . 1,870 

Public-houses regularly visited." ,... . . 6,748 

Drunkards reclaimed .. 2,084 

A large addition to the number of Missionaries if needed at once. It is estimated that 
about a Million of the Working Classes in London never attend any place of public 
worship. 

Office: 3 , Bridewell Place, London, E.C. F. A. BEVAN, Chairman. 

THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 

Office: SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

: fMfrt Hm % €arl of Qbtxhrtm, 

T , „ v 

This Society was established In 1862, to supply Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Artificial 
Limbs, etc., and every other description of mechanical support to the poor, without 

jr 

limit as to locality or disease. .. - 

WATER BEDS and INVALID CARRIAGES are lent to the Afflicted. 

- , f 

It provides against imposition by supplying the appliance on the certificate of a 
Surgeon only. By Bpeol&l grants it insures that every deserving applicant shall receive 
prompt assistance. v 

90^704 APPLIANCES HAVE ALREADY BEEN GIITEN. 

. Annual Subscription of £0 10 6 ) Entitles to two recommendations 
. Life Subscription of 5 5 oj per annum. 

Contributions are earnestly solicited. Bankers —Messrs. Barclay & Co., Lombard Street* 

WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretary, 

* 1 I* 
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' NATIONAL ORTHOP/EDIC HOSPITAL 
(FOR THE DEFORMED), * 

M, GREAT PORT LAND STREET. REGE Hy'S PARE, W, • * 

Patron —H.R.H. ‘J'h* Dukb of Cambridge, K.G. 

Supported by Voluntary -Contributions. m 

Crippled Children are here Relict ed and Cured, and many Pampts who 
were well-nigh hopeless cripples, cured by the surgical skill and ti&iely aid jf mTiwnvn imh» 
this Charity, are now eam ; "g a livelihood. * FOUNDED 19W. 

The Committee of Management my earnestly • appeal far HELP, that the 
henehti of the Charity may he continued and extended. 

£i ir. Annually gives “ Annual Governorship; ” £10 icr. Donation, “Life Governorship." 

Letters of recommendation are not compulsory to the necessitous poor. 

Bankers, Sir S. Scott, Bart., fif Co., 1, Cavendish Square, W. Secretary, H. Canning, Esq., who 
will gladly afford every information to those desirous of interesting themselves in the Hospital. 



NEW VOLUME OF 

DR. PARKER’S “PEOPLE’S BIBLE.” 

Dr. Parker says “ In the preparation of ' The People’s Bible’ I seem to begin my life-work, the very 
thing that expresses my supreme purpose and highest hope," 

Now Ready, the Seventh Volume. Brice &r. 

1 SAMUEL XVIII .-1 KINGS XIII. 

DISCOURSES ON HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

* Vol. I. THE BOOK OP GENESIS. 8s. 

Vol. II. THE BOOK OP EXODUa 8s. 

Vol. III. LEVITICUS—NUMBERS 3&XVI. 8s. 

Vol. IV. NUMBERS XXVII.-DEUTERONOMY. 8s. 

Vol. V. JOSfHUA-JUDGES V. 

Vol. VI. JUDGES VI.-l SAMUEL XVIII. 

, Vol. VIII. will be published April 1st, 1888. 

OTHER WORKS BY t>R. PARKER. 

THE INNER LIFE OF 0HRIST, as Revealed ifi the Gospel of Matthew 
Vol. I. “ These Sayings,of Mine.” 8 vo, 8 j. 

THE INNER LIFE OF CHRIST. Vol. II. “Servant of all. 1 T Svo, 8 r. 
THE INNER LIFE OF CHRIST. Vol. III. “Things concerning Him¬ 
self.” 8 vo, S.r. 

APOSTOLIC LIFE, {ts Revealed in the Acts of the Apostles. In Three 
Vols., 8 vo. Sold separately, price 8 .r. each. 

TYNE CHYLDE; My Life and Teaching. Tartly in the Daylight of Fact, partly 
’■ in the Limelight .of Fancy. 8 yp, prifce 8 s. 

“Tyne Chylde’’ is a book of Parables, Visions, Colloquies, and other varied matter. 
It contains An Outline of the Author’s Early Life ; Huz and Buz,-Or Brothers not Akin ; 
Righteous* Aaron and Charitable Amos ; A Parable on Filth ; A Parable on Revelation; 
A Parable on Prayer; The Turk in England; The New Providence; Akrabbim the 
‘ 3 few; A Christian Argument; A Spiritual Biography; and Job’s Comforters. 

t 

— ■■ < ■ - ■ — - .—— — ft 

LONDON; HOLDER & STOUGHTON, 27 , PATERNOSTER ROW. 

625 s s » 
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THE DIRECT 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING COMPANY 


(LXMXTJE T>\ 

• • 


P&oto=Cngra&ets; Ctc&cts, anti pfmto* 

mtljograp{)e.ts, 

85, FARRIWCDON STREET, E.C., 

PB0BTOB PH0T04UIC0 BLOCKS 


Jftetoispapet, IBook, anu a^agafine JUustratum 

FROM PEN-AND-INK AND CHALK DRAWINGS. 


STEEL AND COPPER PLATES AND WOOD BLOCK 
PRINTS REDUCED OR ENLARGED , FOR FINE 
. ART OR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 


•WMwSSrv ■ 


Crane arm otfjct Catalogues JUustcateD. 


As the Works and Studio are illuminated by Electric 
Light, Blocks can !>© , produced at any time, 
irrespective of the Weather". 


Estimates and all Information Free on application at«the Vj£g?ka, 
WHERE SPECIMENS CAN BE SEEN., * ' * 
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fc.OND®N & WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED^., 

Established March, 1631. 

Subacmfd Capital, £ 14 , 000 , 000 — Paid-up Capital, £ 2 , 800 , 000 —Rest or Surplus Fund. £ 1 , 045 , 9^0 4 s 9 $, 

DHt?EtfrOK,8—Richard James Ashton, Esq.; Otto August Benecke, Esq.; John Nutt Bullen, 
Esq.: Bonamy Dobree, Esq.jFrede'ickJ. Edjmann, Esq.; Augustus Wm. Gadesden, Esq.; Wit- 
mot Holland, Esq.; F. Marshall Huth, Esq.; Chas Edward Johnston, Esq : Sir Penrose Goodchild 
July an, K.C.M.G.fC.B.; Right Hon. Lord Magheramorne; Henry John Norman, Esq.; Howard 
Potter, Esq.; Right Hon*Sir John Rose, Bart., G.C.M.G. ; Henry Parkman Sturgis, Esq.; 

TRUSTEES—Otto August Benecke, Esq.; John Nutt Bullen, Esq.; Frederick J. Edlmann, 
Esq.; Augustus Wm Gadesddn, Esq.; Ferdinand Marshall Huth, Esq. 9 . > 

MANAGERS—City Office (41, Lothbairy), W. Astle ; Country Department ("41, Lothbury), H, F. 
BlUinghurst; Westminster Branch (1, St James's Square), G R. Hemmerde; Bloomsbury Branch 
(*14, High Holborn), C. Reeve; Sbuthtoark Branch (6, Borough High Street), J. T. Wallis: 
Eastern Branch (130, High Street, Whitechapel), C. Fisher; St Marylebone Branch (4, Stratford 
Place, Oxford Street), C. Buttar; Temple Bar Branch (217, Strand), B. R. Ketchlee; Lambeth 
Branch (91, Westminster Bridge Road), C. D. Miilett; South Kensington Branch (t, Brompton 
Square), P. N. Herbert, Sub-Manager; Victoria Street Branch (Victoria Street, S.W.), W. H. 
Alexander, Sab Manager; Bayswater Branch (Westbourne Grove, W.), A. H. Daws, Sub. 
Manager; Holborn Circus and Hatton Garden Branch (114 and 115, Holborn, E.C.), H R. S. 
Massey, Sub-Manager ; Islington Branch (269 and 270, Upper Street, Islington, N.), 1. G. Lindon, 
Sub-Manager: Tottenham Court Road and Hampstead Road Branch (44 and 46, Hampstead Road, 
N.W.), F. Fisher, Sub-Manager; Secretary, TressilianP. Shipp. Inspector of Branches, A. L. Rutter. - 
The prcsnit Subscribed Capital ot the Bank is £14,000.000 m 140,000 Shares of£100 each, held by upwards of 7.000 
Shareholders,, The sum of £20 has been paid on each Share, thus making the paid-up Capital £2.$0O,O!>% The Rest or 
Surplus bund is £1,646,020 4® 9d. ( urrtnt Accounts are opened with, and the usual Ranking facilities grunted to persons 
properly unreduced. The Hank lakes the Agency of Private Country Hanks, Joint-Stock Banks, and other Public Com- 
panics in Cut;land or the Colonies; attends to the purchase and sale of British and Foreign Stocks; collects Dividends 
on Government Funds, Railway Stock, Foreign and other Securities, payable in England or abroad ; acts as Agents tor the 
r ccipt of Military and other Pay and Allowances , and generally transacts every description of Banking business. Sums 
of £10 and upwards may be deposited, repayable al call; sums of £600 and upwards may be deposited upon serin days 
notice ol withdrawal. Interest is allowed thereon, according to the class of Deposit, but subject to alteration by public 
advertisement in the limes newspaper Cheques cannot be drawn against Deposit Accounts, nur will Depositors be 
emitted to any of the usual Banking facilities of a Current Account A receipt is given for each deposit, which is not 
transferable, and must be surrendered on repayment of the amount, according to the conditions printed thereon. Circular 
Notes of £10. £26, and £60 are issued for I he use of Travellers, payable in the princpal towns of Europe, Asia, Alrica. 
and North and booth America. 1 hey are issued free of expense, and are payable by the Agents abroad, al the exchange 
of the day, without any deduction whatever for commission. Letters of Credit are also granted, payable ut all the Chief 
Towns and Cities abroad. They may be obtained at the flank in Lothbury, or any of its Branches J he Officers of the 
Hank art not allowed to receive any Christmas Boxes or Gratuities. , 

LONDON. Nov, set, _ T. P. SHIPP, Secretary. 


The CITY BANK, Limited, LONDON. 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL (100,000 Shares of £40 eichj, £4,309,030. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL (100,000 Shares of £x0 each), £4,000,00). 

PAID-UP CAPITAL (£10 per Share on 100,000 Shares),£1,000,000 RESERVED FUND,£000,000 

DIRECTORS. 


Hv. John Atkinson, Esq., M.P 
J homas Morgan Harvey, Esq 
John Henderson, Esq. 

HliNKY Jioi Phs, Esq. 


Samuel Joshua, Esq. 

Emile Lkvita, Esq. 

William Macnaughtan, Esq. 


JoaqlTin he Mancha, E,q. 
Thos. Sutherland, Esq , M.P. 
James E. Vanner, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE (Corner of Finch Lane), THREADNEEDLE STREET. 

Alfred George Kennedy, Manager. 0 | David p. H, Pollock, Assistant Manxger. 

BOND STREET . . . u, Old Bond Sueet . .* ,~ 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD i 5y and ibo, Tottenham Court Rd. 


LUDGATE HILL 
PADDINGTON .. 
KNIGHTS 13 RIDGE 

ALDGATE . . 


|(HOLBORN . 
'* OLD STRKF 


FT 

QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
I ORE SI RF ET. 


Oi and 6j, l.udgate Hill 
ai9 a,, d sat, Edgwate Road . 

7, Lowndes Terrace 
Aldgate Buildings, Corner of Fen- 
church St. and Leadenhall Si. 
34, Holborn Viaduct . 

Gieat Eastern Street 

73, Queen Victoria Street . 

Cripplegate . 

Secretary —II. W. Lamb. 


Edward G. Muiljns, Manager 
FREDERICK B KiKBV, 

Okori.k W. Oakley, ,, 

J. S. liKVINcnON, ,, 

Richard S. Fknnings, „ 

Alfred Jaqubs, „ 

Vi m. Hy. Nicholls, „ 

Wm. H. Hillman, „ 

D Kidd, „ 

Thomas Rrkd. ,, 


CURRENT Accounts arc kept ill conformity with the practice of London IUnkers In cases where a rern i is.a.ive 
Balance is not maintained, a Cli irgc (or Commission is made Parties keeping Current Accounts have th; facility of 
having approved Hills discounted— 1 >( ribummg Loans upon nego table Securities—«t dep isiting Bills Coupons, etc , for 
collection—and ol lodging with Die Bank Deeds and other valuable properly m Fireproof Strong-Rooms tor safe custody 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS—Money, in amounts ol £10 and upwards, is received from the puohc generally, subject to 
seven days’ notice of withdrawal, and Interest is allowed thsreon wt the current rate of the day ; the Bank notify in - any 
change in the rate of Interest by Advcrnseiribnt in one or more of the leading London Newspapers. If the money be 
withdrawn within n fortnight, no Interest is allowed. Persons having Current Accounts can trausier any portion of their 
Credit Balance to Deposit Account. 

The AdHNCY of Country and Foreign Banks, whether Joint Stock or Private, is undertaken by the Bank. 
LETTERS istaianniT. payable ut any oi the chiel Commercial Towns and Cities of the World, are granted , also Mergan- 
andjilnrginal Credits CIRCULAR Nul Es are issued by the Bank, addressed to all, and p lyablc at any, of the place* 
pmrthe Continent where the Bank has an appointed Correspondent. DIV1DLNDS, etc on Government and other Stocks, 
'Annuities, Pensions, etc., are received for customers of the Bank without charge ; the Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Shares, 
and Securities at4 also undertaken , and every description of Banking business is transacted The Officers at il Clerks of 
Bank are pledged not to disclose the transactions of any of its Customers, 
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JHE ALLIANCE BANK, Limited 

Head Office— BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Eft!. 

—— -' *. r 


CAPITAL . 

PAID-UP CAPITAL ... * ... 
RESERVE FUND . 


.£ 2 , 000,000 
£800,000 
. £235,000 


Hon. W. St. John F. Brod- 
rick, M.F. 

Rhodis Cobb, Esq. 

'Wu.uam Dunn, Esq. 


DirrctoriJ. 

Daniel Mackenzie, Esq. 
James Me Master, Esq. 
Hugh B. Muir, Esq.* 
Frf.d. Pefi., Esq. 


Rt. Hon. Sir Lyon Pliwfair, 
KX.P , M.P. 

Hugh C. Ross, Esq. 


General Manager — R. O. Yeats. Assistant Manager — H. T, Hori- . Secretary —Thos, J. Scott. 
$«aiagton Branch—88 and go, High Street, Kensington, W.—II P R Smith, Manager. 

Regent Street Branch— 239, Regent Street, W.— E. WhiskaRd, Manager. 

Camden Town Branch—176. High St., Camden Town, N.*W. (Temporary Office).! A. S. SmytHE, 
Upper Holloway Branch—820, Holloway Road, N. * / Manager . 

Chejaea Branch—14, Sloane Squate, Chelsea, S.W.— T. Richardson, Manager . 

Kilbnrn Branch—74, High Road, Kilburn, N.W.—J, F. Sabine, Manager. 

Batteraea Branch—30, Victoria Road, Battersea Park, S.W.—H. II. Hall, Manager. 

Rarl’a Court Branch— 201, Earl's Court Road, S.W.—]. G. Barnes, Manager . 

Streatham Branoh—1, The Triangle, Strcatham, S.W.— Edwu. Smith, Manager . 


Current Accounts opened in accordance with the prevailing custom of similar establishments. 
Deposits received in sums of ^10 and upwards, subject to seven days’ notice, at the cuirent 
rate ot in.crest; or otherwise, as may be agreed upon, 
lllo charge made for collecting Country Cheques. 

Agencies of Foreign and Country Banks undertaken, purchases and sales of Stocks, Shares 
and other Securities effected, Dividends thereon received, Coupons collected or negotiated, ail.. 


event other description of Banking business transacted. 

To Customers of the Bank the utmost facilities will be aljorded for the transmission of Money 
between London, Liverpool, Manchester and Scotland, and lor the payment or receipt of Mones 
at any of those places in exchange for Stock, Shares, etc. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued to all parts of Europe and elsewhere. 

December, 1887. 


CHAMBERS’S 

Encyclopaedia, 

JHcti onaxq of 'glCnt*>cr#a£ ^ittet)?£c6ge. 

» Aew edition. 

On MARCH*lst, 1888, will be published 

VOLUME l. 

Price ios., Cloth; 15 s. Half-Morocco. 

To be completed in Ten Volumes, 

The Work will also be issued in Monthly Parts, Price is., to be completed in 74 Parts (exclusive of 

Maps). Part I. will apj>ear on March 1st, 1888. 

A large proportion of the articles have been entirely rewritten, to adapt them more perfectly to the 
present position of the science or branch of knowledge to which they belong 

By the exercise of a rigid economy of space , which will be continued throughout, room has been 
found in the first volume for several hundreds of articles not contained in the corresponding volume o' 
the old edition. These articles comprise Biography, Geography, History, Science, and all department 
of knowledge. 

* The Work may be ordered from any Bookseller, and Prospectus with 
it,, 1 Specimen Page may be bad on application. 

f ------ . 


W.&R. CHAMBERS, London & Edinburgh: 
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Clmsttan Commontoealtf). 

' ' FOR THE ADVOOACY OF JSOOD, RIGHT, AND TRUTH. 

1TEBY THURSDAY. ONE FENNY. 

* 

Acknowledged to be one of the freshest and most vigorous religious journals published. 
Independent in everything ; nefitral in nothing The “ C. C. ” is evangelical, but not 
sectarian; scriptural, but not uncharitable ; progressive, but always true to Christian 
principles. Its leading articles ate characterised by freshness, vigour, and independence. 

The “ C. C. ” publishes weekly a new Serial Story, an Exposition of International 
Sunday School Lessons, Hints and Helps for Workers, an excellent Summary of Religious 
and General News, gives special attention to the Temperance Movement, reports all im¬ 
portant Religious Meetings, publishes.under “ Our Correspondence ” letters representing 
all shades of opinion’ etc., etc. 

It has among its contributors such men as the Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie, author 
of “The Life and Woids of Christ,” Canon Wilberforce, Dr. Maclaren, Dr. - 
Clifford, Dr. Parker, Rev. Newman Hall, etc. 


WORKS BY 

THE REV. ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D. 


Christ in the Heart, and other Sermons. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 325 pp., cloth, price 5s. 

“ Intellectual, vigorous, anti manly ."—Irish Christian Advocate. 

“Will teach men how to preach ."—Weekly Pulpit. 

A Year’s Ministry (First Series). Fourth Edition. Crown 

8vo, 352 pp., cloth, price 5s. 

A Year’s Ministry (Second Series). * Third Edition. Crown 

8 vo, 355 PP-* cloth, price 5 s. 

“ Few men have attained to so high a reputation for intense, searching, inspiring preaching as he.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 

“ He has an exquisite literary faculty.’’— Christian Leader. ' « 

“The style is duect and forcible.’’— Expositor* t 

Pictures and Emblems, second Edition. Being Ex¬ 
tracts from Dr. Maclaren's writings, embracing the most striking illustrations, for 
which he is famous. Royal 8 vo, 300 pp., cloth, price 5 s. 

“ The selection is a remarkable on e."—Freeman. 

“ A wealth of symbol and emblem which cannot be surpassed.”— Swor y d and Trowel. 


The Dawn bf Manhood. By Rev. J. Clifford, M.A., 

LL.B., 15. Sc. (Lond.), F.G.S., D.D. (Hon.), Author of “Daily Strength for Daily 
Living.” Second Edition. Revised and with New Preface. Crown 8 vo, 216 pp., 
price 3s. 6d. r 

“ Full of noble, manly thinking, baptised with the spirit of the New Testament.*'— Christian. A e*. 
Marked by all Dr. Cliffords best characteristics.”— Nonconformist. * 

Christian Cpmmonwealth Publishing Company, Limited, 

73, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, EC. 
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Advertisements . 


JAMES CLARKE- & 

PUBLICATIONS. 


“I have seldom, if ever, read a work of fiction that moved me with so much admiration.”—G korgk 
Macdonald • 

POE the RIGHT : a German Romance, By Emil Fkanzos. Translated 

by JULIE SUTTER (Tian-'ator of “ Letters from Hell",), Preface by Dr. GEORGE MAC¬ 
DONALD. Crown 8vo, Six Shillings. 

The Literary World says it is a “ Deeply interesting tragedy.” , 

The Morning Post says: “The translator of this admirable story has executed a difficult task with 
great ability.” . 

The Scotsman says. “Taras himself is a character loftily conceived and workSd out in the tale with 
excellent ait.” 

.The Glasgow Herald says: “This is one of the most powerful and fascinating stories we have read for 
some time. 

The Scottrsh Leader says : “A strangely wild and romantic plot—carrying the reader very Far out of 
the beaten track of modern conventionality, but full of foiceand impressiveness.” 

HAGAR: a North Yorkshire Story. By Mary Linskill, Author of 

“Between the Heathci and the Northern Sea,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, One Shilling. 

“ We«an heartily recommend * Hagar’ to all.”— Spectator. 


NOVELS BY EMMA JANE• W0RB018E. 

Crown 8 vo, cloth, lu a variety of handsome bindings, or bound unifonhly. 

Five Shillings. 


His Next of Kin. 

Fortune's Favourite. 

A Woman’s Patience. 

The Brudenelles of Brude. 
Canonbury Holt, 

Chrystabel. 

Emilia's Inheritance. 

Esther Wynnes , 

Father Fabian. 

Fortunes of Cyril Denham. 

Grey and Gold. 

The Abbey Mill. 

The Grey House at Endlestone. 
The Heirs of Errington. • 

The House of Bondage. • 
Husbands and Wives. 


Joan Carlsbroke. 

Lady Clarissa. 

Margaret Torrington. 
Milllcent Kendrick. 

Mr. Montmorency s Money. 
Nobly Born. 

Oliver Westwood. 

Overdale. 

Robert Wreford’s Daughter. 
St. Beetha. 

Singlehurst Manor. 

Sissie- 

The Story of Penelope. 

• Thornycroft Hall. 

Violet Vaughan. 

Warlaigh's Trust. 


Helen Bury. 

Amy Wilton. 

Maude Bolingbroke. 


Three and-Sixpence. 

Heartsease in the Family. 
Married Life. 

Our New House. 


NOVELS BY AMELIA E. BARR. 

“ In descriptive writing, in simplicity and gracefulness of style, and in perfect mastery over her char* 
fcers, Mrs. Barr can hold her own with any living English novelist .”—Glasgow Herald. 

In a variety of handsome cloth bindings, or bound uniformly in crown 8vo, 

Three-and-Sixpence. 

A BORDER SHEPHERDESS. L . BETWEEN TWO LOVES. 

PAUL, and CHRISTINA. [ * A DAUGHTER of FIFE. 

The SQUIRE OF SANDALSIDE. | JAN VEDDER’S WIFE (tefier, rs.). 

The BOW Of ORANGE RIBBON. ( The HARVEST Of the WIND. 


London ; JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14, Fleet Street, E,C. 
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Chapman &. Halls Publications. 

>, • : 

. *§$£ * gforfntglpfft? 'gtemeu). 

Edited by FRANK HARRIS.] [Published Monthly, 2s. 6d. 

‘ * * *s 

(/Obtaining Literary, Political, Social and Soientifto Articles, by the moat Eminent "Writer* of the day. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

LIFE OK JOHN STERLING. 

OLIVER CROMWkLLS LETTERS AND 
SPEECHES 

ON HEROESAND HERO WORSHIP. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
PAST AND PRESENT. 

Ashburton Edition. 17 vols. demy 8vo, 8s. each 

Cheap and Uniform Edition. 
People's Edition. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

WILHELM MEISTER 
TRANSLATIONS FROM MUS.EUS, TIECK, 
AND RICHTER. 

EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY, and GENE-** 
RAL INDEX. 


Library Edition. 34 vols. demy 8vo, £15. 
In *3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

37 vols. small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. each. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

DAVID COPPER FI ELD. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

NICHOLAS N 1 CKLF.BY. 

DOMFEY AND SON. 

EDWIN DROOD; REPRINTED PIECES; 
and other Stories. 

THE LIFE OF DICKENS. By John Fors- 

TER 

BARNABY RUDGE. 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

GKEAT EXPECTATIONS. 

SKETCHES BY “ BOZ.” 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
A CHILDS HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
AMERICAN NOTES AND PICTURES. 

FROM ITALY. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

HARD TIMES. „ 


The Illustrated Library Edition, With all the Original Illustrations, in 30 vols, demy 8vo, £15 ; 
separate volumes, 10s. each. 

Th® “Charles Dickens” Edition, Complete, with Life by John Forster. 33<vols. crown 8v», 
£4 3s., with Illustrations. • 1 

Th® Household Edition. Complete, with Life by John Fofster. 22 vols crown 4to, cloth, £4 8s. 6d. 
Th® Popular Library Edition. Complete in 30 vols. post 8vo, £6 ; separate vols" 4s. each. 

Th® Cabinet Edition. Now Publishing To be completed in 30 vols. small fcap. 8vo, marble 
paper sides, cloth backs, with uncuL edges, price Eiijhteenpence each. A Complete Work is 
. published every Month, and each Volume contains Eight Illustrations reproduced from the 
Originals. *4 Volumes are Already Published. 


GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 


A new and Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 

THE ORDEAL OF R 1 CHABD FEVERF.L. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICH¬ 
MOND. 

SANDRA BELLONI. Originally Emilia* in 
England, 


VITTORIA. 

RHODA FLEMING. 

BEAUCHAMP'S CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT : An Arabian 
Entertainment; and FARINA. 


* L DON; CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED 

II, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 




u 
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(Price*ls.) 



PROSPECTUS FOR. J5S3. 

H ARPER’S MAGAZINE, representing: the best current literature and art, and being in the 
most effective way an exposition ot the world's progress in every department of activity, is 
indispensable to all intelligent eaders. The co-operatio* with the most eminent American and 
European writers of such artists as Abbey, Reiniiari-, Parsons, Boughton, Frost, Pyle, Do 
Maurier, Millett, Dielman, Church, Gibson, Thulstrup, Per .jell. Zogbaum, Rogers, 
Snyder, Graham, Macbeth, Barnard, Due/, Merson, Raffaeli, and Kaufmann, produces a 
magazine as beautiful, brilliant, and varied as the literary and artist,c 1 esources of the time render 
possible. r 

The Publishers of the Magazine respectfully invite public attention to A lew of its principal 
attractions for the coming year, 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 



Commences in the January number of 11 Harpers Magazine? 


A HEW HOVEL BY W. D. tfbWELLS 

Will commence In an early number of" Harper's Magazine” for 1888. 

/ - 

Harper’s Magazine for 1888 will contain Descriptive Papers, 

superbly illustrated, on 

NORWAY, SWITZERLAND, ALGIERS, THE WEST INDIES, 
AND THE GREAT CENTRAL STATES OF THE WEST 
OF THE U.S.A. 

In addition to these there will be papers on Scotland, picturesquely illustratedTby Joseph 
Pennell; “A Ramble in Kent,” by Di. mamin E. Martin, illustrated ; “London as a Literary 
, r Centre,” by R. r, R. Bowicer, illustrated by portraits; “Socialism in London,” by M. Rosnky, 
illustrated bv F. Barnard ; “St. Andrew's,” bv AndhSav Lang, illustrated ; important papers by 
Tiieodorf, Child on chaiaeteristic phases of Parisian Life and Art, fully illustrated; a brilliant 
paper bvM. Co^uelin on “French Dramatic Writers and How to Act them,”illustrated; and 
- other interesting contributions. 

Another special feature of the Magazine will be the appearance from time to time of important 
papers on the 

PRESENT CONDITION OF INDUSTRY 

in America and in the various countries of Europe. 

The series of illustrated papers on “ Great American Industries " will be continued. 

PAPERS ON ART SUBJECTS 

will be given, each Number of the Magazine containing a special contribution of this kind, 
„ ^effectively illustrated. 

THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 

The Easy Chair, contributed by George William Curtis, and Mr. Howell's Study, furnished 
a monthly comment on Society and Literature which has no counterpart in any other publication. 
The Drawer is conducted Mr. Charles D udley*Warn ER^nd Mr. Laurence Hutton will 
continue his Literary Notes 


Norton: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE ft RIYINGTOK, Limited,, 

St Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street; and of all Booksellers, • 


> Advertisements. \ 


^ now Heady. ' " ” 

THt COY£KHMENT YEA^-BOOK: 

, BEING A RECORD OF THE 

FORMS AND METHODS OF GOVERNMENT IN 
* GREAT DRIJAIN, HER COLONIES/ 

AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

1888 . 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON THE DIFFUSION OF POPULAR GOVERNMENT OVER 
THE SURFACE OF THE GLOBE, AND ON THE NATURE AND EXTENT 
OF INTERNATIONAL JURISDICTIONS, 

TO WHICH IS ADDED 

A Review of the Chief Occurrences affecting National and International 
Governments during the past year. 

Edited by LEWIS SERGEANT, 

Author or “New Greece,” “England's Policy; Its Traditions and Problems,”‘etc. 

Large Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6s. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Spare, E.C. 

THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


Crown 8 vo, Illustrated, and furnished with Maps and Indexes. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Ireland. By the Hon. Emily Law¬ 
less, Author of “ Hurrish ; A 
■Study*.” 


Price 5s. each Volume. 


Chaldea, from the Earliest Times to the 
Rise of AssyHa. By Zenaide A. Ra- 
GOZIN, M.Soc. Ethnologique,Paris, etc. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 


Alexander’s Empire. By Prof, j 
‘P. Maiiaffy, Author of “ Social Life 
iif Greece, - ’etc. . 

Ancient Egypt. By Prof. Geo 
Rawlinson, Author of ‘‘The Five, 
Great Monarchies of the Eastern 
World,” etc. 


Rome. By Arthur Gmman, M.A. 

Second Edition. 

“ We heartily commend this volume.”— School' 
master. 

The Jews: In Ancient, Mediaeval, and 
M odern Times. By Prof. J. K. 

Hosmer. 

Germany. By the Rev. S. Baring- 

Goult>, Author of “ Curious Myths Hungary. By Prof. .ArminIUS Vam- 
of the Middle Ages,” etc. blry^ Author of “Travels in Central 

Carthage. By Prof. Alfrf.d J. Asia,’ etc. 

Church, Author of “Stories from The Saracens: From the Earliest 
the Classics,” etc. Times to the Fall of Bagdad. By 

The Moors in Spain. By Stanley- Arthur Gilman, M.Al, Author of 
Lane-Poole. e < “ Rome,” e%. 

“The Series is likely to be found indispensable in every school library .”—Pall Mall Gazette 
. . . OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.G. 


S' - S' 


; * f A dverlisettUn Is . f * • 

BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS, 

Each volume in crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. * 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

('ometh up as a Flower. 

Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 

]oa#. ’ | Nancy. 

Not Wisely but too Well. 

Red as a Rose is She. 

Second Thoughts. 

Belinda. | ‘ Doctor Cupid ’ 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

The ‘First Violin.’ 

Borderland. ) Healey. 

Kith and Km. 

Probation. 

The Wellfields. 

By HELEN MATHERS. 

Cornin’ thro’ the Rye 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

•The Three Clerks. 

By MARIE CORELLI. 

A Romanow j t 't\vo Worlds. 
Vendetta. 

By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 

In a Glass Patkly. 

The House by the Churchyard. 

Unde Silas. 

By Mrs. RIDDELL. 

Berna Boyle. 

George Geith of Fen Court. 

Susan Drummond. 

By Lady G. FULLERTON. 

Ellen Middleton. 

Ladybird. 

Too Strange not to be True. 

- By ROSA hi. CAREY. 

B.trbaia Healhcote's Tnal. • 
Nellie’s Memories. • 

Not like Other Girls. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement, 

„ Uncle Max. | Wee Wifie. 
Wooed and Married. 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

Misunderstood. | Seaforth. 

Thrown Together. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

Her Dearest Foe. 

" Look before you I .cap. 

The Admiral's Ward. 

Th« Executor. | The Freres. 

The Wooing o’t. 

Which Shall it Biff 


By JANE AUSTEN. . 

(The only Complete Rdition, besides the Steventon 
Edition, upr# hand-made paper, at 63s.) 

Emma. • 

Lady Susan, and, 1 ne Watsons. 
"Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, and, Persuasion 
Pride and Prejudice. 

Sense and Sensibility. 

By WLrs. PARR. 

Adam and Eve. 

Dorothy Fox 

By Baroness TAUTPHCEUS. 

The Initials. 

Quits, 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

* Tlmlby Hall. 

’A Bachelor's Blunder. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

A Ball-Room Repentance. 

A Girt on Girl, 

Lean : a Woman of Fashion. 

Ought We to Visit Her? 

By CHARLES READE. 

A Perilous Secret. 

By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD. 

Lady Gnzcl. 

By MARCUS CLARKE. 

For the Term of his Natural Life. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 

Bieivie l.angton. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL.* 

An Ocean Free Lance. 

B^ HECTQR MALOT. 

No Relations. 

By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 

A Sister’s Story. 

By E. WERNER. 

, No Surrender. 

Success : and How he won it. 

Under a Cliajm. 

By Mrs. NOTLEY. 

Olive Varcoe. 

By FRANCES M. PEARD. 

Near Neighbours. 

ANONYMOUS. 

* Th» Last of the Cavaliers. 


^RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street,’London,, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Quee^. 
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PUBLISHED EviRY FRIDAY—Price 3d. Post Free. * 

THt “8ASAN0WATER REVIEW.” 

(Established in 1&76, and lately published as “ The Review of Gas 
qnd Water Engineering '*.) 

. Edited by -CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 

Annual Subscription - 10s. 6d. 

,, ,, Foreign - 13s. Od. 


NOTICE. —The above paper contains the latest information 10 connection 
with Gas and Water undertakings throughout the United Kingdom,—The 
Proceedings of Institutes and Associations of Engineers—The latest Trade 
Reports—Dealings in Stocks and Shares—Notices of New Inventions and 
Appliances—Legal Intelligence—Practical and Theoretical Articles on 
Subjects affecting the Profession—Critical Reviews of Controversial Subjects 
—The Columns are also open to the free and independent discussion of all 
matters relating to Gas and Water Engineering. 

THE GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ DIRECTORY. 

Edited by CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 

Svo,* cloth f 270 pages, 5 s., post free. 


GAS WORKS STATISTICS. 

Edited by CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 

8 vo, stiff covers, 104 pp., 3.?. , post free. 

WATEl WORKS STATISTICS. 

Edited by CHARLES W. HASTINGS. 1 

8s 'jo, stiff covers, 36 pp., 2 s. 6 d., post free. 


THE CAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ DIRECTORY. 
CAS WORKS STATISTICS. 

WATER WORKS STATISTICS. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, in One Volume, 10s., Post Free. 

These Books have been rearranged, revised to date, and contain much 
valuable and additional Information. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“ All these boohs are carefully, and so far as we 
have been able to check them, accurately compiled, 
and they ought to be very useful to those connected 
with important enterprises of Gas and Water.”— 
Sanitary Record. t * 

'“Seem to be indispensable to all who interest 
themselves in these subjects."— Builder. 


“Contains a large amount of information not to 
be found in any other collected form ."—Daily 
Chronicle. ‘ 

“A* woiks of reference, to those specially in¬ 
terested they are invwuable. Every particular of 
any importance is recorded.”— Sanitary World. 


PUBMSHEE) BY HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Ld.. 52, LONG ACRE, 

LONDON, W.C. 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. Price 2d.; by Post , 2 \d. 
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" The Art Magazine which best pCouldesfor the needs of the really cultivated student of art." 

Si AN DARI), 

THE PORTFOLIO, 

• o An Artistic Periodical. 

Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 

Punished Monthly, price 2a. 2d, Each Number containing 3 Copper-Plates and other ZUuatrations. 

“A treasury of artistic instruction', addressing itself alike to the eye and to the intellect.”— Timex. 
“Whatwe chiefly note in the Portfolio is its comprehensiveness and its thoroughness.” 

Standard. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1888. 

~ PLATES. 

ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS after RAUL SANDBY, COZENS, GIRTIN, TURNER, 
BONINGTON, DAVID ( OX, COPLEY FIELDING, 1-ROUT, DE W1NT, CATTER- 
MOLE, BARKATT, POTMAN. 

Sir JOHN MILLAIS’ FOR I RA1 f of Mi. HOOK. Engraved by A. H. Palmer. 

ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P R A., Mr. ORCHARDSON, 
R.A., Mr. MARCUS STONE, R.A., Mr. ALBERT MOORE, A.R.A. Engraved m 
Facsimile. 

The MONEY-CHANGERS, by Tenu is. EtcTli d by G. II. Rlicad. 

The CARD-PLAYERS, by Hendrick Soigli. hitched by G II. Rhead. 

REMBRANDT’S PORTRAIT of a JEWISH MERCHANT. Etched by L. Rieheton. ** 
ETCHINGS of FOUNTAIN-COURT and the INTERIOR at the TEMPLE CHURCH. By 
Brunet-Dcbaincs. 

ST. PIERRE, CAEN, by David RoNits. Etched by C. O. Murray. 

PORTRAIT of a CREOLE, by M lienner. Etched by Mdlle. Poynot. 

A SHERBET-SELLER, alter G. L. Seymour. 

ARTICLES. ‘ 

The EARLY ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. By Cosmo Monkhouse. 

SOME ACCOUNT of ihc LIFE and WORK o i j. C. HOOK, R.A. By A. H. Palmer. With 
Illustrations from his Sketches 

ARTICLES on the WORKS of 1HREF ENGLISH SCUL1 TORS • Mr. HAMO TIIORNEY- 
CROET, A.R.A.^lr. ALLRED GILBERT, A R.A.; Mr. HARRY BATES. By Walter 
Armstrong. 

TAPERS on the FLEMISH PAINTERS, DAVID TFNIhRS and HENDRICK SORG1I. By 
F. G. Stephens. , 

The LAKE, the RIVER, and the LOW T OUN'I RY. By V. G. Hamerton. 

NOTES on ANCIENT CHINESE BRONZES. By Prof. A. II. Church. 

PAPERS on GIORGIONE and LORENZO 1.0 ITO. By Julia Cat twright. 

SOME ARCHITECTS of the ENGLISH RENAISSANCE- By R. BloinJIcld. 

NOTES on SCULPTURE GALLERIES. Bv W. Wathiss ploy'd. 

The LITERARY LANDSCAPE of THjfcOl’HlLE GAUTIER. By Garnet Smith. 

The CERTOSA of PAVIA. By Solwy n Br-v ton. 

SEVENTEEN ! H-CENTURY H ALLS of \VEST YORKSHIRE. By J. Leyland. 


THE CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

With two Coloured Illustrations, and many others in Black and White. 


PRICE TWOPENCE MONTHLY. 


** Full of promise. The illustrations, are numerous and excellent.”— Athencrum. 

“This new periodical is eo remarkable that all who can mtioduce it to the notiiv of young 
people will assuiodly do so "— Lit erpool Daily Post. 

"The plates aie lemaikably ”— Globe: 1 • v 

" It deserves an enormous success.”— Lankrbuty Journal. 


London: 

t 


SEELEY & CO., 46, 47 & 48, Essex Street, Strand,'" 

And ai.l Booksellers, 
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"Messrs. IS BIST E RS’ MAGAZI N ES, 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. Political, Theological, Literary,-and Social. 

Half a Crown Monthty. With Articles by the First Writers of the Day. 'Uhe Contents of each 
Number are regularly announced in the leading Daily ajtd Wcekly*Newspapers. 

.GOOD WQf{DS. Sixpence Monthly. Beautifully, Illustrated. The leading 

Contents of the last Volume are given below; and the New Volume, containing Stories by 
D_. Christie Muriay and J’e Author of “Edelweiss,” and important Contnbutions by the 
Bishop ot Rochester, Protestor Henry Drummond, the Dean of Gloucester, Andrew Lang, 
Jean Ingelow, Sir Charles Warren, Captain Markham, etc., begins with the January part. 

THE SUNDAY MACAZINE. Sixpence Monthly. Beautifully Illustrated- 

The leading Contents of llic current Volume are given below ; and the New Volume, containing 
Stories by George MacDonald and R. L. Farjeon, amj important contributions by Archdeacon 
Farrar, the Dean of Wells, Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A.,Vnd othei writers, begins with the 
January part. 


“GOOD CHEER.” 

The Christmas Number of 

GOOD WORDS, 

C< ntaining o Complete Story 
% By B. L. FARJEON. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 
Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


“PATHS OP PEACE.” 

The Christmas Number of 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 

Containing a Complete Story 
By SARAH TYTLER. 

Illustrated by R. Barnes. 

Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 


TWO SPLENDID GIFT BOOKS. 

In handsome binding, gilt edges, price Is. 6d. each. 


GOOD WORDS 

VOLUME FOR 1887, 

With 200 Illustrations, and the following among 
other attractive items 

*1 Old Blazer’s Hero. "The New Story. By 
1> Chris ml Murray, Au’hor of “ Rainbow 
Gold," ek 

II Major and Minor. The New sto*v- B.v 
W. L Norris, Author of “No New Thing,” 
eti. 

III Her Two Millions. The New .‘story. By 
William Wt stall, Author of “Red 
Kyi mgton,” etc. 

MV. Winter in the Slant of the Sun. Four 
Papoi"-. By the Bishop 01 Rochlsti r 

V. Recollections of American Authors 

SixPapeis. By F. H Under wood (First 
Edition of the *U!anti( Monthly) 

VI. Bible Characters. Four Papers. By the 
late Charles Ream:, Author of “It is 

t Nevei too Bate 10 Mend.” 

YU. Miscellaneous Payers.. By Sir W. 

Thomson, Arch. Geikie, Sir J. Lubbock, 
A. J. C. Hare, Wm. Alhngham. Phil. 
Kobiijpon, Prof. Thoipo, Bishop ol Peter* 
botoupli, Bishop of Ripon, Dern of Wells, 
Dr, Walter Smith, Dr. Henry Allon, Dr. 
Alex. Whyte, Prof. Elnislie, etc., etc. 


1SHISTER & CO., LIMITED, 


\ a n r* 

! SUNDAY MAGAZINE 

VOLUME FOR 1887, 

With 200 111ust 1 ations, and .he following among 
. other attractive items :— 

.1. In Exchange for a Soul. The New Story. 

I By MaryLinsicile, Author of “ The Haven 
under the Hill,” etc. 

II* The Shepherd’s Darling. The New 

Simy. By "Brenda,” Author of “Dinah 
Mite," etc. 

III. Daddy'S Boy. The New Stoiy. By L. T. 
Ml.vhl, Author ol “A Band of Three,” etc. 

! IV. From Goshen to Sinai. Five Papeia. 
1 By ilf ,vky C. Haritr, Author of “ Letter 
| to my Childicu lrom the Holy Land,” etc. 

V. The Firsts Story' Writer for Children, 

( and other Talks with the Young. By the 
I Rev.Br nj\min Waw.ii, Authoi of “Sunday 
j Evenings with iny Children,” etc. 

i VI. Miscellaneous Papers. By Archdeacon 
Farrar, 'Dr. Oswald Dykes, Canon Scott 
Holland, Canon Hopkins, Dr. S. Cox, 
• Dr. Joseph Paikcr,-Bishop of Ripon, Dean 
ol Wens, Rev. J. D. Wood, Edward 
j Gairett, Pi of. Blaikie, Rev. j. W. Horsley, 

1 Rev. T. V. fynims, etc., etc. 


,, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 1 
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-EN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS feY PROFESSOR RtJSKIN. • 

i IN PREPARATION. 

Uniform with the New Edition of “THE STONES OF VENICE,” 
a NEW and COMPLETE EDITION of 


MODERN PAINTERS. 

In Five Volumes, with all the 87 Illustrations, besides 3 hitherto unpublished (“ The 
Lake of Phg," “ Pawn alter the V^rack,' and “Chateau blois"), etched by Mr. Ruskin 
and mezzotinted by the late Thomas Lupton, previously intended for the lifth volume. 

Three of the Niue Plates that were destroyed have been carefully reproduced from 
early proofs of those originally etched by the Author’s own hand, and the others re-, 
engraved by the best engravers. Of the remainder, all are in good state, and the 
results obtained by careful printing are such as to justify the publisher’s most sanguine 
hope as to the success ot the work from ^1 artistic point of view; the larger margins of 
this edition also making the Plates more effective. 

The text will be that of the last (1873) edition, with all the Author’s subsequent 
Notes. 

Cloth, Price SIX GUINEAS the Five Vols. 

r (Not sold separately.) 

A limited number of Special Copies will be printed on Hand-made 
Paper, with the Plates on India Paper. Price TEN GUINEAS. 

(,Application should be made for these at once.) 

Some extra copies wi’l be printed of Vol. V., in order to supply the wants of those 
whose sets arc incomplete, there having been no second edition of that volume, as was 
the case with Vols. 111 . and IV, in 1867 and 1868. These copies will contain the 
additional plates as issued with the entire work. 

Price THREE GUINEAS.' 

N.B. This I'ohimc wilt not be Rep) luted separately ajtcr these extra tobies are disposed of. 

As the labour necessary to make this a worthy successor to tlv- similir editions nt V| 
the “Stones of Venice" and the “Seven Lamps oV Architecture ” is considerable, n<> 
definite date can be fixed at piesent for its publication*—winch will, howeuor, be as earlv 
as possible. 


ALSO A COMPANION VOLUME, containing 

A COMPLETE INDEX and Collation of Different Editions. 

a. 

This work will be uniform in size with the above, and being also in active prepara¬ 
tion, will, it is hoped, be published simultaneously with it. It has been undertaken by . 
the compiler of the recent index to “ The Stones of Venice,” and no labour will be spared* 3 
to make it thorough. As ^n 'he case of the Index to “The Stones of Venice," the 
references will be to chapter aval section as well as to page, and the woik well thus be 
of equal value to owners of old editions, of even of separate volumes of “ Modern 
Painters. 5 ’ In view ol this it vvS'll be sold separately. 4 

The volume will also contain a bibliographical account of the different editions of 
“ MqderiyPai ntqrs ” from 1843 to 1873, and a collation of all thc-ir variations, including*, 
frissages omitted from the earlier by the latei editions, etc. Price 14s.; hand-made 
p iper copies, 21s. Order forms on application. t 
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